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A WORD AT THE START. ’ 


ITARFER’S New Monthly Magazine, of 
which this is the initial number, will be 
published every month, at the rate^of three dol- 
lars per annum. Each number will <‘ontain as 
great an amount and variety of reading matter, 
and at lea^ as many pictorial illustrations, and 
will bo published in the same general style, as 
the present. 

The design of the Publishers, 2n issuing this 
work, is to plaoe within the reach of the great 
mass of the American people the unbounded 
treasures of the Periodical Literature of the 
present day. Periodicals enlist and absorb much 
of the literary taleii^ the creative genius, the 
sc'holarly aoeomphAment of the present age. 
The best wiitecs, in every 

nation, devote themeelYeB mainly to the Reviews, 
Magazmos, or Newspapers of the day. And it 
IS through their pages that the most powerful 
historical Essays, the most elaborate critical Dis- 
quisitions, the most eloquent delineations of 
Manners and of Nature, the highest Poetry and 
the most, brilliant Wit, have, within the last ten 
years, found their way to the public eye and the 
public heart. 

This devotion to periodical writing isjjpapidly 
increasing. The leacinDaautl)gmar>{i)G'reat Brit- 
ain and of France, as^Wl’^as of the United 
States, are regular anOTonstant c^ti^ibutors to 
the Periodicals of their several countries. The 
loadmg statesmen of France have been for years 
the leading writers m lijlir^oarnals. Lamar- 
tine has just become the.ow>r of a newspaper. 
Dickens has just established a weekly journal 
of his own, through which he is giving to the 
world some of tfie most exquisite and delightful 
oreations th^t ever came from his magic pen. 
Alison writes consjantly ibr Blackwood. Lbv- 
Eft is enlisted in the Dubliu University Magazine. 
BpttWER and Croly publish their greatest end 
brilliant novels first in the pages of the 
Magazines of Englan^^nd of Scotland. 


eMacaulay, the greatest of living Essayists and 
Historian'^, has enriched the Edinburgh Review 
with volumes of the most magnificent pc^<ld- 
tions of English Literature. An^o it is whh 
all the living authors of England. Tie ablest 
and the be<(t of their productions are^to be found 
m Magazines. The wealth and freshness of the 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century ‘are em- 
bodied in the pages of its Periodicals. 

The Weekly and Daily Journpls of England, 
Francd^t>nd America, moreover, abound in the 
most|brtha^ 9 ontributions in every department 
of in^llectual effort, 'the current of Political 
Events^^ t^n age of unexampled political activ- 
ity, can be traced only through their columns. 
Scicntifie discovery, Mechanical inventions, the 
creations of Fine Art, the Orations of States- 
men, all the varied intellectual movements of 
this most stirruig and productive age, find their 
only record upon these multiplied and epheme]^ 
pages. 

It is obviously impossible that all these sources 
of instruction and of interest should be accessible 
to any considerable number even of the reading 
public, much less that the great mass of the 
people of this country should have any opportu- 
nity of becoming familiar with them. They are 
scattered through scores and hundreds of maga- 
zines and journals, intermingled with much that 
is of merely local and transient interest, and m 
thus hopelessly excluded from the knowledge 
and the reach of readers at large. 

The Publishers of the New MoNTmur Haga- 
ziNE intend to remedy this evil, a^d to place 
every thing of the Periodical LiCpnElluce of the 
day, which has permanent volnekp^ cemmandjng 
interest, in the hands of all yJho have the sl^ht- 
est desire to become ao{|Baii&t6d with iX fcach 
number will contain 144 octavo pagaS| in douUa 
columns : the wdnmes of a single year, there- 
fore, will pi;psent nearly two thousand pages 
of the ohmest and most attractive of the Mia- 
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.. Xl^^we of the Age. The Mag* 

to its pages as rapidly as 
*th6y 'llftij To issued all the continuous talcs of 
Dickens, Bulwer, Croly, Lever, Warren, and 
other distinguish^j|l contributors to British Pe- 
flodicals : iLrticles of commanding interest from 
all the leading Quarterly Reviews of both Great 
Britain and the United States : Critical Notices 
of the current publications of the day : Speeches 
and Addresses of distingui|ilicd men upon topits 
of universal interest And importance : Notices 
of Scientiffc discovcrio.s, of the progress and^| 
fruits of antiffuarian research, of mechanical in- 
, of incidents of travel and exploration, 


and gcneralljp of all the events in Science, Liter- 
ature, and Art in which the people at large have 
any interest? Constant and special regard 'will 
be had to such articles as relate to the Econo- 
my of Social and Domestic Life, or tend to pro- 
mote in any way the education, advancement, 
and 'well-being of those 'W'ho are engaged in any 
department of productive activity. A c^efully 


Ly. A c^elull 


(From the Dublin University Magazh^^ 

MAURICE TIERNAY, 

THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE DAY.S OF THE GUILLOTINE.” 

TyrEITHER the tastes nor the temper of the 
iJl age ’WO livcv in are such as to induce any 
man to boast of his family nobility. We see too 
many preparations around us for laying do'^m 
new foundations, to think it*a suitable occasion 
for alluding to the ancient edifice. I will, there- 
fore, confine myself to saying, that I am not to 
be regarded as a mere Pretender because my 
name is not chronicled by Burke or Dcbrctt. 
My great-grandfather, after whom 1 am called, 
served on the personal stall' of King James at the 
Battle of the Boyne, and was one of the few 'who 
accompanied the monarch on his flight from the 
field, for which act of devotion he was created 
a peer of Ireland, by the style and title of Tim- 
mahoo — ^Lord Ticrnay of Timmahoo the family 
called it — and a very rich-sounding and pleas- 
ant designation has it always seemed to me. 

The events of the time — the scanty intervals 
of leisure enjoyed by the king, and other matters, 
prevented a due registry of my ancestors’ clAim.s j 
and, in fact, 'when more peaceable days suc- 
oer«ded it, it 'was judged prudent to say nothing 
?8bout a matter which might revive unhappy rec- 
' ollections, and open old scores, seeing that there 
was now another king on the throne “ who knew 
not Joseph and so, for this reason and many 
ethers, my great-grandfather went back to his 
old appellation of Maurice Tiemay, and was 


prepared Fashion Plate, and other pictorial illns 
trations, will also accompany each number. 

The Magazine is not intended exclusively foi 
any class of readers, or for any kind of reading 
The Publishers have at tSeir command the ex- 
haustless resources of current Periodical Liter- 
ature in all its departments. They have the 
aid of Editors in whom both they and the public 
have long since learned to repose full and im- 
plicit confidence. They have no doubt that, by 
a careful, industrious, and intelligent use of these 
appliances, they can present a Montliiy Com- 
(icndium of the periodical productions of the day 
which no one^’ho has the slightest relish for 
miscellaneous reading, or the slightest desire to 
keep himself informed of the progress and results 
of the literary genius of his own age, -would 
willingly be -without. And they intend to pub- 
lish it at so low a rale, and to give to it a value 
so much beyond its price, that it shall make its 
way inti^ the hands or the family circle of every 
intelligent citizen of the United States. 


only a lord among his intimate friends and cro- 
nies of the neighborhood. 

That I am simply recording a matter of fact, 
the patent of my anc5estors’ nobility now in my 
possession will sufficiently attest : nor is its ex- 
istence the less conclusive, that it is inscribed on 
the back of his commission as a captain in the 
Shanaboguc Fencibles — the well-known “ Clcar- 
thc-w’ay-boys” — a proud title, it is said, to whieli 
thAy imparted a new reading at the memorable 
battle afore-mentioned. 

The document bears the address of a small 
public house callld the Nest, on the Kells Road, 
and contains in one corner a somewhat lengthy 
score for potables, sl 1 ggcstilM^t^fe notion that hi.s 
majcst|^ympathizcd with ^^ar infirmities, and 
found, as th«iii(|j^ong^y^ “ that grief and sor- 
row are dry.”^^^Scss^y 

The prudence whiclkfor .some years sealed 
my grandfather’s lips, l^scd, after a time, into 
a careless and even boastful spirit, in which he 
vrould allude to his rank in the peerage, the 
place ho ought to bo holding, and so on ; till at 
last some of the government people, doubtless 
taking a liking to the ‘ snug house and demesne 
of Timmahoo, denounced him as a rebel, on 
which ho was arrested and thrown into jail, 
where bo lingered for many^years, and only 
came out at last^to find his estate confiscated 
and himself a beggar. « 

There was a small gathering of Jacobites in 
one of the towns of Flanders, and thither he re- 
paired ; but how he lived, or how ho died, 1 never 
learned. I only know that his son wandered 
away to the east of Europe, and took service 
what was called Trenck’s Pandoars-^s ^Uy a 
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Bet of robbers as ever stalked the map of Ea- 
rope» from one side to the other. This was my 
grandl'ather, whose name is mentioned in various 
chronicles of that estimable corps, and who was 
hanged at Prague afterward for an attempt to 
carry off an archduchess of the empire, to whom, 
by the way, there is good reason to believe he 
was privately married. This suspicion was 
strengthened by the fact that his infant child, 
Joseph, was at once adopted by the imperial 
family, and placed as a pupil in the great mili- 
tary school of Vienna. From thence he^obtained 
a c!ommission in the Maria Theresa Hussars, and 
subsequently, being sent on a private mission 
to France, entered the service of Louis XVI.,' 
where he married a lady of tho^quecn’^ house- 
hold — a Mademoiselle de la Lastcric— of high 
rank and some Ibrtuiie ; and with w^hom he lived 
happily till the dreadful events of 17 — , when 
she lost her life, beside my father, then fighting 
as a (jardb du Cor})s, on the slair-ca^e at Ver- 
.‘^aillos. How he himself escaped on that day, 
and wliot w^cre the next features in his hisiory, 
1 never knew; but w'hcn again w’c heard of 
him, he was married to the widow of a cele- 
brated uratoi of the ^Mountain, aid he himself an 
intimate, friend (d* St. Just and Marat, and all the 
rno^t Molcnt of the Rc;|Hiblicans. 

My father’s history about thi.s period is in- 
volved in siu’h obscurity, andhi.s second marriage 
followed .so rapidly on the death of his first 'wife, 
that, strange as it may seem, I never knew who 
was my mother — the lineal descendant of a 
house, noble before the Cru.sade.<5, or the humble 
‘‘ bourgeoise’’ of the Quarticr St. Denis. What 
peculiar line of political action my father fol- 
lowed I am unable to say, nor whether he was 
suspected with or ^^ilhout due cause : hut sus- 
pccteil he certainly wjis, and at a time w|)cn 
suspicion was all-sullieient for eonvietion. He 
wa.s arrested, and thrown into the Temple, 
where I remember 1 used to visit hgn every 
week ; and whence I uccoiRpanied him one 
morning, as ho was led forth 'wdlh a string of 
others to the Placi. dc la Grevc, to bo guillotined. 

I believe he was accused of royalisi^>,'* and I 
know that a white cockade ^bund among 
his effects, and in mocker^ *^^'as fastened on* his 
shoulder on the day^’ his execution. This 
emblem, deep d 3 ^cd witii blood, and still dripping, 
was taken up by a bystander, and pinned on my 
cap, with the savage observation, “ Voila, it is 
the proper color ; see that you profit by the way 
it became so.” As with a bursting heart, and 
a head wild with terror, I turned to find my way 
homeward, I felt my hand grasped by another 
— I looked up, and .saw an oli^ man, whoso 
threadbare black clothes and emaciated appear- 
ance bespoke the priest in the times of ibo 
Convention. 

“ You have no home now, my poor boy,” said 
ho to me ; “ come and share mine.” 

I did not ask him.w’hy. I seemed to have 
suddenly become reckless as u> every thing 
present or future. The terrible scone I had 
witn^sed had dried up all the springs of my 


youthful heart ; and, infant as I was, I was al- 
ready a skeptic as to every thing good or 
generous in human nature. I followed him, 
therefore, without a word, and we walked on, 
leaving the thoroughfares and seeking the less 
frequented streets, till we arri^d in what sccmejji 
a suburban part of Paris — at least the houses 
were surrounded with trees and shrubs ; and at 
a distance 1 could see the hill of Montmartre 
and its wind-mills— object^ well kqpwn to me 
by many a Sunday visit. 

• Even after my o^ home, the poverty of the 
Pero Michel’s household* was most remarkable ; 
he had but one small room, of which a miserable 
* settle-bed, two chairs, and a table constituted 
all the furniture ; there was no fire-place, ajittle 
pan for charcoal supplying the only means for 
warmth or cookery ; a crucifi^P and a few 
colored prints of saints decorated the white- 
washed walls ; and, '^dth a string of wooden 
beads, a cloth skull-cap, and a bracket with two 
or three books, made up the Vholo inventory of 
his possessions ; and yet, as he closed the door 
behind him, and drew mo toward him to kiss 
my check, the tears glistened in his eyes with 
gratitude as he said, * 

Now, my^dcar Maurice, you are at home. 

“Hiw cl^^^you know that 1 am called Mau- 
rice b-ad I, in astoni^imcnt. 

dgeause 1 was an old friend of your poor 
father, my child ; wo came from the same 
country — we held the same faith, had the same 
hopes, and may one day yet, perhaps, have the 
same fate.” 

Ho told me that the closest friendship had 
bound them together for years past, and in 
proof of it showed mo a variety of papers which 
my father had intrusted to his keeping, well 
aware, as it would seem, of fho insecurity TJ 
his own life. 

“ He charged m#to take you home with me, 
Maurice, should the day come when this might 
come to pass. You will now live with mo, and 
1 will be your father, so far at least as humble 
means will sufler me.” 

I w’as too young to know how deep my debt 
of gratitude ought to be. 1 had not tasted the 
sorrow’s of utter desertion ; nor did I know from 
what a hurricane of blood and anarchy lor tune 
had rescued me; still I accepted the Pere’s 
benevolent oiler with a thankful heart, and 
turned to him at once as to all that was left to 
me in the world. 

All this time, it may bo wondered how I 
neither sjioke nor thought of my mother, if she 
were indeed such ; hut for several weeks before 
my father’s death I had never seen her, nor did 
he ever once allude to her. The reserve thus 
imposed upon me remained still, and 1 felt a? 
though it would have been like a treachery t 
hi.s memory were I now' to speak of her whom, 
in hi.s life-time 1 had not dared to mention. 

The Pere lost no time in diverting my mind 
from the dreadful events I had so lately wit- 
iiC'!‘‘ed. The next morning, soon after daybreak, 
1 was summoned to attend him to the liliio 
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church of St. Blois, whore he said mass. It 
was a very humble little cditice, which once 
had been the private chapel uf a chateau, and 
stood in a weed-grown, neglected garden, where 
broken statues and smashed fountains bore evi- 
dence of the visits of the destroyer. A rude 
Effigy of St. Blois, upon whom some profane 
hand had stuck a Phrygian cap of liberty, and 
which none were bold enough to displace, stood 
over the doorway; besides, not a vestige of 
ornament br decoration existed. The dltar, 
covered with a white clotih, displayed none of 
the accustomed emblAns ; and a rude crucifix 
of oak wa$ the only symbol of the faith remain- 
ing. Small as w'as the building, it was oven* 
too gpacious for the few who came to worship. 
The terror which prevailed on every side — ^the 
dread that devotion to religion should be con- 
strued into an adherence to the monarchy, that 
submission p God should be interpreted as an 
act of rebellion against the sovereignty of human 
will, had gradually thinned the numbers, till at 
last the few who came were only those whose 
alliictions had steeled them against any reverses, 
and who were ready martyrs to whatever might 
betide them, il'hese were almost exclusively 
women — the mothers and wives of tho.se who 
had sealed their faith 'with thefr *^oo<f in the 
terrible Place dc la Grave. Ara*ong .iieai was 
one who.se dress and appearance, althoi^h not 
diiferent from the re.st, always created a move- 
ment of respect as she passed in or out of the 
chapel. She was a very old lady, with hair 
while as snow, and who led by the band a little 
girl of about niy own age ; her large dark eyes 
and brilliant complexion giving her a look of 
unearthly beauty in that assemblage of furrowed 
cheeks, and eyes long dimmed hy weeping. It 
* not alone thUt her features were beautifully 
regular, or that their lines were lUshioned in the 
very perfection of symmetry, but there was a 
certain character in the expression of the face so 
different from all around it, as to be almost 
electrical in effect. Untouched by the terrible 
calamities that w’cighed on every heart, she 
seemed, in the glad buoyancy of her youth, to 
be at once above the very reach of sorrow, like 
one who bore a charmed fate, and w'hoin Fortune 
had exempted from all the trials of this life. So 
at least did I read those features, as they beamed 
upon me in such a contrast to the almost stern 
character of the sad and .sorrow-.struck faces of 
the rest. 

It was a part of my duty to place a foot-stool 


or depressed — ^thal the sorrows of life came and 
went as shadows pass over the earth — ^that the 
season of mourning \ras fust passing, and that 
for us the w'orld w'ould wear a brighter and 
more glorious as^iect. 9 

Such were the thoughts her dark eyes revealed ^ 
to mo, .and such the hopes I caught up from her 
proud features. 

It is easy to color a life of monotony ; any hue 
may soon tinge the outer surface, and thus mine 
s|)ecdily assumed a hopeful cast ; not the less 
decided^ that the distance was lost in vague un- 
certainty. The nature of my studies — and the 
Pore kept me rigidly to the desk — olfcrcd little 
to the discursiveness of fancy. The rudiments 
of Grepk and^ Latin, the lives of .saints and 
martyrs, the litanies of the church, the invoca- 
tions peculiar to certain holydays, chiefly filled 
up my time, when not sharing lho.‘<c menial 
offices which our poverty exacted from our ov\ n 
hands. 

Our life was of the very simjilc.st ; except 11 
cup of cofleo each morning at daybreak, wo look 
but one meal ; our drink was always water. 

By what means even the humble fare wc en- 
joyed was procured, I never knew, for I never 
saw money in the Peru's possc.ssioii, nor did he 
ever appear to buy any thing. 

For about two hours in the week T used to 
enjoy entire liberty, as the Pere was aeeiistomed 
every Saturday to visit certain persons of his 
flock who were too infirm to go abroad ()i\ 
thc.se occasions he would leave me with .some 
thoughtful injunction about rcfleelion or jiioiis 
meditation, perhaps .suggesting, for riiy arnusf- 
ment, the life of St. Vincent do Paul, or some 
other of those adventurous spirits whose mi'^^ion^ 

I among the Indians arc so rejilete with heroic 
! stgagglcs ; but still with free permi‘*sion fur me 
to walk out at large and enjoy my.sclf as 1 liked 
best. Wc liv'cd so near the outer Boulevard 
that I could alre|dy sec the open country from 
our w'indows ; but fair and eulieing as seemed 
the sunny slopes of Montmartre — bright as 
glanced the young leaves of .sjiring in the gai- 
dens ams fool — 1 ever turned my steps into the 
! crowded cif^,^ sought the thoroughfares 
I where the great human tide rolled fullest. 

I There were certain Ipots which held a kind 
of supernatural influence over me — one of the.*- * 
was the Tcmi»le, another w^as the Place de. ki 
Grove. The window'^ at which my father used 
to sit, from w’hich, as a kind of signal, I havi 
.so often seen his red kerchief floating, 1 never 


each morning for the ‘‘ Marquise,” as she was | 
distinctively called, and on these, occasions it 
WB.S that 1 u.sed to gaze upon that little girl’s , 
face with a kind of admiring wronder tViat lin- | 
gered in my heart for hours after. The bold , 
Jpok w^ith wfliich she met mine, if it at first half i 
abashed, at length encouraged me ; and as I , 
stole noisele.ssly away, I used to feel as though | 


could pas.s now, without stopping to gaze at , 
now', thinking of him who had been its inmate, 
now', wondering w'ho might be its present occu- 
pant. It needed not the onward current of 
population that each Saturday bore along, to 
carry me to tlio Place do la Grevo. It w'as 
the great day of the guillotine, and as many a.«> 
two hundred were often led out to execution 


I carried with me ifomc ])ortion of that high ' Although the spectacle had now lost every 


hope which bounded within her own heart, charm of excitement to the population, from it.s 


Strange magnetism ! it scorned a.s though her frequency, it had become a kind of necessity 
.spirit w'hispcred to me not to be down-hearted their existence, pd the sight of blood %iono 
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seemed to slake that feverish thirst for vengeance 
which no sulfcrings appeared capable of satiat- 
ing. It was rare, however, when some great 
and distinguished criminal did not absorb all the 
interest of the scene. It was at that period 
when the fierce tyrAnts of the Convention had 
■^—turned upon each other, and sought, by denounc- 
ing those who had been their bosom friends, to 
seal their new allegiance to the people. There i 
was something demoniacal in the exultation | 
with which the mob witnessed the fate of those i 
whom, but a few weeks back, they had ac- 
knowledged as their guides and tcaoheqfs. The 
uncertainty of human greatness appeared the 
most glorious recompense to those whose station ^ 
debarred them from all the cnjoynipnts of power, 
rind they stood by the death-agonies tof their 
former friends with a fiendish jo]( that all the 
sulfcrings of their enemies had never yielded. 

To me the spectacles had all the fascination 
that scengs of horror exercise over the mind of 
youtli. 1 knew nothing of the terrible conflict, 
nothing of the fierce passions enlisted in the 
strugirle, nothing of the sacred names so basely 
polluted, nothing of that remorseless vengeance 
with which the low-born and degraded were 
still lioutulcd on to slaughter. *Lt was a solemn 
and a I earful sight, but it was no more ; and I 
gazed upon every detail of the scene w’ith an 
intere>t that never wandered from the .spot 
whereon it w’as enacted. If the parade of 
soldiers, ol luirse, foot, and artillery, gave these 
seene.s a character of public justice, the horrible 
moliN, who chanted ribald songs, and danced 
around the guillotine, suggested the notion of 
jiopular vengeance ; so that 1 was lost in all my 
aUemjUs to rceonoile the reasons of these execu- 
tions with the eiremiistaiiccs that accompanied 
them. 

Nt.: daring to inform the Perc Miehei of 
where 1 had been, I could not ask him for any 
expliiniiliijn ; and thus was I left to pick up 
from the scattered phrases #r tho crfiwd what 
wtts the guilt alleged against tho criminals. 
In many cases the simple w’ord Clioiian,’’ of 
w’hieh 1 knew not the import, was all 1 heard ; 
in others jeering allusions to former Vank and 
station Wtiuld be uttered ; -while against #ome 
the taunt w’ould impl^ that they had .shed tears 
over others wdio feil^.s enemies of the people, 
and that such sympathy w'as a costly plca.sure 
to be paid for but with a lifc's-hioiKl. Such 
entire possession of me had these awTul sights 
taken, that 1 lived in a continual dream of them. 
The sound of every cart-wheel recalled the dull 
rumble of tho hurdle — every distant sound 
seemed like the far-ofThum of the coming mul- 
titude — every «uddcn noise sugjl^sted the clank- 
ing drop of tho guillotine ! My sleep had no 
other images, and 1 wandered about my little 
round of duties pondering over this terrible 
theme. 

Had I been le^s occupied with my owm 
thoughts, 1 must have seen that Fere Michel 
was siidcriiig under some great calamity. Tho 
po^r priest became wasted to a shadow j for 


entire days long he would taste cf nothing; 
sometimes he would bo absent from early morn- 
ing to late at night, and when he did return, 
instead of betaking himself to rest, he would 
drop dowm before tho crucifix in an agony of 
prayer, and thus spend more than half ihe night. 
Often and often have I, wfafen feigning sleep, 
follow^ed him as he recited the litAbies of tlic 
breviary, adding my own unuttered prayers to 
his, and beseeching for a mercy whose object 1 
kne^ not. ^ 

For some time his little chap^ hod been 
closed by the aul booties ; a heavy padlock and 
two massive seals being* placed upon the door, 
and a notice, in a vulgar handwriting, appended, 
to the effect, tliat it w'as by the order of the 
Commissary of the Department. Could t^s bo 
the source of the Fere’s sorrow ? or did not bis 
affliction seem too great for such tfeause ? were 
questions I asked myself again and again. 

In this .stale were matters, whgn one morn- 
ing, it was a Saturday, the Pwc enjoined me to 
spend the day in prayer, reciting particularly 
the liturgies for the dead, and all those sacred 
olfices for those who have just departed ihi i 
life. 

‘‘ Fray unceasingly, my dcart^hild — pray with 
your whole h^iart, though it were for one you 
love^l ')es^r ig the world. I shall not return, 
perhaps, till late to-ni^ht; but I will ki.s.s you 
then, %.nd to-morrow we shall go into the woods 
together.’' 

Tho tears fell from his check to mine as he 
said this, and his damp hand trembled as he 
pressed my fingers. My heart was full to 
bursting at his emotion, and 1 resolved faithfully 
to do his bidding. To 'walch him, as ho vrenl, 

I opened the sash, and as I did so, the sound of 
a distant drum, the w’dl-known muffled roll^ 
floated on the air, and 1 remembered it wasTttie 
day of the guillotine — that day in which my 
feverish .'spirit turlK:d, as it were in relief, to the 
reality of blood. Remote as was the part of 
the city we lived in, to p.scaja? from the hideous- 
imaginings of my overwrought brain, I could 
still mark the hastening steps of tho foot-pas - 
.sengers, as they listened to the far-ofl' summon.?, 
and SCO the tide was setting toward the fatal 
Place de Greve. It was a lowering, heavy 
morning, overca.«t with clouds, and on its loaded 
atmo.sphero sounds moved slowly and indistinct- 
ly ; yet 1 could trace tliroiigh all the din of the 
great city, the ince.ssant roll of the drums, and 
the loud shouts that burst forth, from time to 
time, from some great multitude. 

Forgetting every thing, save my intense pas- 
sion for scenes of terror, I hastened down the 
st»rs into the street, and at the top of my speed 
hurried to the place of execution. As I went 
along, the crowded streets and thronged avenues 
told of some event of more than commOn 
est; and in tho words which fell from those 
around me I could trace that some deep Royal- 
ist plot had just been discovered, and that the 
conspirators would all on that day be executed. 
Whether it was that tho frequent sight of blood ^ 
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was beginning to pall upon the popular appe- 
tite, or that these wholesale massacres interest- 
ed less than the sight of individual sutfering, 
I know not; but certainly there was loss of 
exultation, less of triumphant scorn in the tone 
of the speakers. They talked of the coming 
event, as of a common occurrence, which, from 
there repetition, was gradually losing interest. 

“ I thought wo had done with these Chouaus,” 
said a man in a blouse, with a paper cap on his 
head. “ Pardie ! they must have been more 
numerous than we ever suspected.” 

“That they were, oitoycn,” .said a haggarcT- 
looking fellow, whose features showed the signs 
of recent Strife ; “ they were the millions who 
gorged and fed upon us for centuries — who 
sipped the red grape of Bourdeaux, while you 
and I drank the water of the Seine.” 

“ Well, theer time is come now,” cried a third. 

“ And when will ours come ?” asked a fresh- 
looking, dar^-eyed girl, whose dress bes^tuke 
her trade of bouqyxtiere — “ Do you call this our 
time, my masters, when Paris has no mure 
pleasant sight than blood, nor any music save 
the ‘ fa ira’ that drowns the cries at the guillo- 
tine ? Is this our time, when we have lost 
those who gave us bread, and got in their place 
only those w^ho w-ould feed us wijh carnage?” 

“ Down with her ! down with Chouanc ! 
d bus la Royalistel” ci4cd the palc-faced *fel- 
low, and he struck the girl with his dstcupon 
the face, and left it covered with blood. 

“ To the lantern with her ! — to the Seine !” 
shouted several voices; and now, rudely seiz- 
ing her by the shoulders, the mob seemed bent 
upon sudden vengeance; while the poor girl, 
letting fall her basket, bogged, w^ith clas]>ed 
hands, for mercy. 

“ See here, see here, comrades,” cried a fel- 
Tb“ stooping do'w^ among the llowcrs, “ she is 
a Royalist : here arc lilies hid beneath the rest.” 

What sad consequences tlw discovery might 
have led to, there is no knowing ; w'hen, .sud- 
denly, a violent rush of the crew'd turned every 
thought into a diflerent direction. It w'as caused 
by a movement of the Gendarmerie a cheval, 
who were clearing the w'ay for the approaching 
procession. I had just time to place the poor 
girl’s basket in her hands, as the onward im- 
pulse ^ the dense mob carried me forward. I 
saw her no more. A flower — I know not how 
it came there— was in my bosom, and seeing 
that it was a lily, I placed it in my cap for con- 
cealment. 

The hoarse clangor of the bas.soons — ^the only 
instruments which played during the march — 
now told that the proce.ssion was approaching ; 
and then I could see, above the heads of /he 
multitude, the leopard-skin helmets of the dra- 
goons, w^ho led the way. Save this I could sec 
^Ig^iing, as 1 was borne along in the vast tor- 
rent toward the place of execution. Slowly as 
we moved, our progress was far more rapid 
than that of the procession, which was often 
obliged to halt from the density of the mob in 
front. We arrived, therefore, at the Place a 


considerable time before it; and now I found 
myself beside the massive wooden railing placed 
to keep olT the crowd from the space around the 
guillotine. 

It was the first time I had ever stood so close 
to the fatal spot, and rny^eyes devoured every 
detail with the most searching intensity. The- 
colossal guillotine itself, painted red, and with 
its massive ax suspended aloft — the terrible 
basket, half filled w'ith saw^dust, beneath — the 
coarse table, on which a rude jar and a cup 
W'ere placed — and, more disgusting than all, the 
lounging group, who, with their newspapers in 
hand, seemed from time to time to watch if the 
procession were approaching. They sat beneath 
‘ a misshapen statue of wood, painted red like the 
guillotiqo. This was the goddess of Liberty. 

I climbed onq of the pillars of the paling, and 
could now sec the great cart, which, like a boat 
upon wheels, came slowly along, dragged by 
six horses. It w’as crowded with people, so 
closcl}' packed that they could not move their 
bodies, and only waved their hands, which they 
did incessantly. They seemed, too, as if they 
were singing; but the deep growl of tlie bas- 
soons, and tlic fierce bowlings of the mob, 
drowned all otKcr sounds. As the cart came 
nearer, I could distinguish the faces, amid 
which were those of age and youtli — men and 
women — hold-visagcd boys and fair girls — 
.some, whose air bespoke the very highest sta- 
tion, and beside them, the hardy jirasant, ap- 
parently more amazed than terrified at all ho 
saw around him. On they came, the great cart 
surging heavily, like a bark in a stormy sea ; 
and now it cleft the dense ocean that filled the 
Place, and I could descry the lineaments where- 
in the stifTcncd lines of death were already 
marked. Had any touch of pity still lingered 
in that dense crowd, there might well have 
been .some show of coinpa.s‘*ion for the sad con- 
voy, w’hose faces grew ghastly with terror us 
they drew near the horrible engine. 

Down the furrowed cheek of age the heavy 
tears coursed freely, and sobs and broken pray- 
ers burst forth from hearts that until now hud 
beat higll'^nd proudly. 

“ PL'here is the* Due d’Angea^,” cried a fellow, 
pointing to a venerable old man, who was seat- 
ed at the corner of the caYl, w'ith an air of calm 
dignity; “ I know him well, for I was his per- 
niquier.” 

“ His hair mu.st be content with sawdust this 
morning, instead of powder,” said another; and 
a rude laugh followed the ruffian je.st. 

“ Sec ! mark that woman with the long dark 
hair — that is La Bretonvillc, the actress of the 
St. Martin.” • ^ 

“ I have often seen her represent terror far 
more naturally,” cried a fashionably-dressed 
man, as he stared at the victim through his 
opera-glass. 

“ Bah !” replied his friend, “ she despises 
her audience, voi/a tout. Look, Henri, if that 
little girl beside her be not Lucille of the 
Pantheon.” 
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“ Parbleii ! so it is. Why, they’ll not leave 
% pirouette in the Grand Opera. Pauvre petite, 
what had you to do with politics ? ” 

“ Her little feet ought to have saved her head 
any day.” ^ 

See how grim that old lady beside her 
looks * I’d swear she is more shocked at the 
company she’s thrown into, than the fate that 
awaits her. I never saw a glance of prouder 
disdain than she has just bestowed on poor 
Lucille.” 

“ That's the old Marqiii.se d’Estclles, the 
very essence of our old nobility. Thfcy u.scd 
to talk of their mesalliance w'ith the Rourbons 
iS the first misfortune of their house.” 

“ Pardie ! they have lived to 4earn deeper 
sorrows.” • 

I had by this lime discovered her they were 
jpeaking of, wdiom I recognized at once as the 
old marqui.se of the chapel of St. Rlois. My 
hands ncf*ly gave up their grasp as 1 gazed on 
tho ''0 features, which .so often I had seen fixed 
in prayer, and which now — a thought paler, 
perhaps — wore the self-same calm exprc.ssion. 
With what intense agony I peered into the 
mass, to see if the little girl, her grand-daughter, 
were with her •, and, oh ! the deep relief I felt 
as I saw nothing but strange faces on every 
side. It was terrible t<»feel, as my eyes ranged 
over that vast mass, where grief and despair, and 
heart-sinking terror wore depiiJtcd, that 1 .should 
experience a spirit of joy and tliankfulnc.ss *, and 
yet I did so, and with my lijis I uttered my 
gratitude that she was spared ! But 1 had not 
time for many reflect ions like this, already the 
terrible* business (»f the day had begun, and the 
prisoners were now do'^cending from the cart, 
ranging ihcinsclves, as their names w'cre called, 
in a Hue below the seaflold. With a tew' ex- 
ception, they took their places in all the cftlra 
of .seeming indiflorcncc. Death had long famil- 
iarized itself to their minds in a thousand .shajics. 
Day by day they bad .seenUhe ^acanl places 
left by those led out to die, and if their sorrows 
had not rendered them carcle.'^s of lifo, the wwld 
itself bud grown distasteful to them. In some 
cases a spirit of proud scorn was manifested to 
the very last*, and, strange inconsistency of 
human nature ! the very men whose licenlious- 
nos.s and frivolity first evoked llie terrible storm 
of popular fury, were the first to di.splay the 
most chivalrous courage in the terrible face of 
the guillotine. Beautiful women, too, in all the 
pride of their loveliness, met the inhuman .stare 
of that mob undismayed. Nor wei:c these traits 
wulhout their fruits. This noble spirit — this 
triumphant victory of the w'ell-born and the great 
— was a continual insult to the* populace, who 
saw themselves defrauded of half their promis- 
ed vengeance, and they learned that they might | 
kill, but they could never humiliate them. In 
vain they dipped their hands in the rod life- 
blood, and, holding up their dripping fingers, 
asked, “ How did it difler from that of the 
canaille?” Their hearts g.ave the lie to the 
tai«t ; for they wivnossed iustaiices of heroism 


from gray hairs and tender womanhood that 
would have shamed the proudest deeds of their 
new-born chivalry ! 

“ Charles Gregoire Courcellcs !” shouted out 
a deep voice from the scaffold. 

“ That is my name,” said a venerable-look- 
ing old gentleman, as he arose from his scat^ 
adding, with a placid smile, ‘‘ but, lor half a 
century my friends have called me the Duo de 
Riancourt.” 

“iWo have no dukes nor marqpises; we 
kpour of no titles in France,” replied the funo- 
tionary. “ All men Ire equal before the law.” 

“ If it w’cre so, my friend, you ai^d I might 
/change places ; for you were my steward, and 
plundered my chateau.” 

“Dowm with the royalist — away w^ithgthe 
ari.st()crat !” shouted a number of voices from 
the crow’d. • 

“ Be a little patient, good people,” said the 
old man, us he ase.ended the stcp.« with some 
difficulty ; “ I was w^ounded Sn Canada, and 
have never yet recovered. I shall probably be 
better a few minutes hence.” 

There was something of half simplicity in the 
careless way the words were uttered that hush- 
ed the multitude, and already s8me expressions 
of .sympathy were heard ; but as quickly the 
ribald Jnsuiis«of the hired ruffians of the Con- 
vention drowned thc.se sounds, and “ Down with 
the rdj’alist” resounded on every side, while 
two officials assisted him to remove his stock 
and bare his throat. The commissary, advanc- 
ing to the edge of the platform, and, a.s it w^ere, 
addressing the people, read in a hurried, slur- 
ring kind of voice, something that purported to 
be the ground of the condemnation. But of this 
not a word could bo heard. None cared to 
hear the Icn-lhousaiid-time loli^talc of susne eled 
royalism, nor would listen to tho high-sounding 
declamation that proclaimed the virtuous zeal 
of the govern ment-^their untiring energy — their 
glorious persistence in the cause of the people. 
The la.st w^ords were, as usual, responded to 
with an echoing shout, and the cry of Vive la 
Kepublique ” rose from the great multitude. 

“ Vive le Roi !” cried the old man, with a 
voice heard high above the clamor; but the 
■words were scarce out w’hon the ups that mut- 
tered them were clo.sed in death ; so sudden was 
tho act, that a cry burst forth from the mob, 
but whether in reprobation or in cc.«tasy I knew 
not. 

I will not follow the sad catalogue, whe>em 
noble.s and pcasant.s, priests, .soldiers, actors, 
men of obscure fortune, and women of lofty 
station succeeded each other, occupying for a 
bri^ minute every eye, and passing away for 
ever. Many ascended the platform without a 
word ; sonic waved a farewell toward a distant 
quarter, where they suspected a friend*to b 
others .spent their last moments in prayer, and 
died in the very act of supplication. AH bore 
themselves -with a noble and proud courage; 
and now some five or six alone remained, of 
whose fate none seemed to guess the issue, 
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since they had been taken from the Temple by 
some mistake, and were not inoladed in the list 
of the commissary. There they sat, at the foot 
of the scaffold, speechless and stupeiied — they 
looked as though it were matter of indifference 
to which side their steps should turn — to the jail 

the guillotine. Among these was the mar- 
quise, who alone preserved her proud self-pos- 
session, and sat in all her accustomed dignity ; 
while close beside her an angry controversy 
was maintained as tp their future desliny-f-the 
commissary firmly refusing to receive them for 
execution, and the delegaro of the Temple, as 
he was stjded, as flatly asserting that he would 
not re-conauct them to prison. The populace, 
soon grew interested in the dispute, and the 
mos%violent altercations arose among the par- 
tisans of each side of the question. 

Mcanwhild; the commissary and his assistants 
prepared to depart. Already the massive dra- 
pery of red doth was drawn over the guillotine, 
and every preparation made for withdrawing, 
when the mob, doubtless dissatisfied that they 
should be defrauded of any portion of the enter- 
tainment, began to climb over the wooden bar- 
ricades, and, with furious cries and shouts, 
threatened vengeance upon any who would 
screen the enemies of the people. 

The troops resisted the movement, but rather 
with the air of men entreating calmness, than 
with the spirit of soldiery. It was plain \o see 
on which side the true force lay. 

“ If you will not do it, the people will do 
it for you,” whispered the delegate to the 
commissary ; and who is to say where they 
will stop when their hands once learn the 
trick !” 

The commissary grew lividly pale, and made 

-ttueply- 

“ See there !” rejoined the other ; “ they are 
canying a fellow on their shoulders yonder; 
they mean him to be executftner.” 

“ But I dare not — I can not — without my 
orders.” 

“ Are not the people sovereign ? — ^whoso 
will have we sworn to obey, but theirs ?” 

“My own head would be the penalty if I 
yielded.” 

“ It will be, if you resist— even now it is too 
late.”% 

And as he spoke he sprang from the scaffold, 
and disappeared in the dense crowd that already 
thronged the space within the rails. 

By this time, the populace were not only 
masters of the area around, but had also gained 
the scaffold itself, from which many of them 
seemed endeavoring to harangue the mob; 
others contenting themselves with imitatingithe 
gestures of the commissary and his function- 
aries. It was a scene of the wildest uproar 

confusion— frantic cries and screams, ribald 
songs and fiendish yellings on eveiy side. The 
guillotine was again uncovered, and the great 
crimson drapery, torn into fragments, was waved 
about like flags, or twisted into uncouth head- 
^ dresses. The commissary, failing in every at- 


tempt to restore order peaceably, and either no! 
possessing a sufficient force, or distrusting the 
temper of the soldiers, descended from the scaf- 
fold, and gave the order to march. This act of 
submission was hailed by the mob with the most 
furious yell of triumph, tip to that very mo- 
ment,' they had never credited the bare possi<^ 
bility Of a victory; and now they saw them- 
selves suddenly masters of the field — ^the troops, 
in all the array of horse and foot, retiring in 
discomfiture. Their exultation knew no bounds ; 
and, doubtless, had there been among them 
those with skill and daring to profit by the en- 
thusiasm, the torrent had rushed a longer and 
more terrific course than through the blood- 
steeped clay af tho Place de la Grove. 

“Hefe is the man w’e want,” shouted a deep 
voice. “ St. Just told us, t’other day, that the 
occasion never foiled to produce one ; and see, 
here is ‘ Joan Goiigon ;’ and though he’s but 
twro feet high, his fingers can roach the pin of 
the guillotine.” 

And he held aloft on his shoulders a misshapen 
dwarf, w'^ho was well known on tho Pont Neuf, 
where he gained his living by singing infamous 
songs, and performing mockeries of the service 
of the mass. A cheer of welcome acknowl- 
edged this speech, to which the dwarf respond- 
ed by a mock benedictien, which ho bestowed 
with all the ceremonious observance of an arch- 
bishop. Shouts of the w'ildest laughter follow^od 
I this ribaldry, and in a kind of triumph they car- 
I ried him up the steps, and deposited him on the 
I scaflbld. 

Ascending one of tho chairs, tho little wretch 
proceeded to address tho mob, w^hich he did 
with all the ease and composure of a practiced 
public speaker. Not a murmur was heard in 
that tumultuous assemblage, as ho, w'ith a most 
admirable imitation of Hebert, then the popular 
idol, assured them that France was, at that in- 
stant, tho envy of surrounding nations; and 
that, bating certain little weaknesses on the 
score of humanity — certain traits of softness 
and over-mercy — her citizens realized all that 
ever had been said of angels. From thence he 
passed on to a mimicry of Marat, of Danton, 
and of Robespierre — tearing off his cravat, bar 
ing his breast, and performing all the oft-exhib- 
ited antics of the latter, as he vociferated, in a 
wild scream, the well-known peroration of a 
speech he had lately made — “If we look lot 
a glorious morrow of freedom, the sun ol our 
slavery must set in blood !” 

However amused by the dwarf’s exhibition, 
a feeling of impatience began to manifest itself 
among the mob, who felt that, by any longer 
delay, it was pbssible time would bo given for 
fresh troops to arrive, and the glorious oppor- 
tunity of popular sovereignty be lost in the very 
hour of victory. 

“To work — to work, Master Gougonl” 
shouted hundreds of rude voices ; “we can not 
spend our day in listening to oratory.” 

“You forget, my dear friends,” said he, 
blandly, “ that this is to me a new walk in 
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I have much to learn, ere I can acquit myself 
worthily to the republic.” 

“ We have no leisure for preparatory studies, 
6oug[on,” cried a fellow below the scaffold. 

“ Let me, then, just begin with monsieur,” 
said the dwarf, pointing to the last speaker; 
•and a shout of laughter closed the sentence. 

A brief and angry dispute now arose as to 
what was to be done, and it is more than doubt- 
ful how the debate might have ended, when 
Gougon, with a readiness all his own, concluded 
the discussion by saying, 

“ I have it, messieurs, I have it. There is a 
lady here, who, however respectable her family 
and connections, will leave few to mourn her 
loss. She is, in a manner, public firoperty, and 
if not born on the soil, at least a natutalized 
Frenchwoman. We have done ft great deal 
for her, and in her name, for some time back, 
and I am not aware of any singular benefit she 
has rendered us. With your permission, then, 
I’ll begin with W.” 

“Name, name — name her,” was cried by 
thousands. 

“La voi7fl,” said he, archly, as he pointed 
with his thumb to the wooden effigy of Liberty 
above his head. * 

The absurdity of the suggestion was more 
than enough for its success. A dozen hands 
were speedily at work, and down came the 
Goddess of Liberty ! The other details of an 
execution were hurried over with all the speed 
of practiced address, and the figure was placed 
beneath the drop. Down fell the ax, and Gou- 
gon, lilting up the wooden head, paraded it 
about the scaffold, crying, 

“ Behold I an enemy of France. Long live 
the republic, one and * indivisible.’ ” 

Loud and wild were the shouts of laughter 
from this brutal mockery ; and for a time *it 
almost .seemed as if the ribaldry had turned the 
mob from the sterner passions of their ven- 
geance. This hope, if one there ever cherished 
it, was short-lived ; and again the cry arose for 
blood. It was too plain, that no momentary 
diversion, no passing distraction, could with- 
draw them from that lust for cruelty, that had 
now grown into a passion. • 

And now a bustle and movement of those 
around the stairs showed that something was in 
preparation; and in the next moment the old 
marquise was led forward between two men. 

“ Where is the order for this woman's execu- 
tion?” asked the dwarf, mimicking the style 
and air of the commissary. 

“ We give it : it is from us,” shouted the 
mob, with one savage roar 

Gougon remored his cap, and Ifowed a token 
of obedience. 

“ Let us proceed in order, messieurs,” said 
he, gravely; “ I see no priest here.” 

“Shrive her yourself, Gougon; few know 
the mummeries better^” cried a voice. 

“ Is there not one here can remember a prayer, 
or even a verse of the offices,” said Gougon, with j 
a weU-aifected horror in his voice. I 


“Yes, yes, I do,” cried I, my zeal overcom- 
ing all sense of the mockery in which the words 
were spoken ; “ I know them all by heart, and 
can repeat them from ^ lux beatissima’ down to 
* hora mortis ;’ ” and as if to gain credence for 
my self-laudation, 1 began at once to recite in 
the sing-song tone of the seminary, ^ 

“Salve, mater aalvatoria, 

Fons salutis, vas honoris : 

Scala cceli porta et via 

j ^ Salve aemper, O^Maria I” ^ 

I It is possible I should have gone on to the very 
eno, if the uproarious ]|pughter which rung 
around had not stopped me. ^ 

^ “There’s a brave youth!” cried Gougon, 
pointing toward me, with mock admiration. 

“ If it ever come to pass — as what may no^ in 
these strange times? — ^that wo turn to priest- 
craft again, thou shall be the firs^ archbishop 
of Paris. Who taught thee that famous canti- 
cle?” 

“The Pere Michel,” replied I, in no way 
conscious of the ridicule bestowed upon me ; 
“the Pere Michel of St. Blois.” 

The old lady lifted up her head at these 
words, and her dark eyes rested steadily upon 
me ; and then, with a sign of %er hand, she 
motioned to me to come over to her. 

“ Yes ; let him corae^” seid Gougon, as If 
answering the half-reluctant glances of the 
crowd. • And now I was assisted to descend, 
and passed along over the heads of the people, 
till I was placed upon the scaffold. Never can 
1 forget the terror of that moment, as 1 stood 
within a few feet of the terrible guillotine, and 
saw beside me the horrid basket, splashed with 
recent blood. 

“ Look not at these things, child,” said the 
old lady, as she took my han^ and drew 
toward her, “but listen to me, and mark my 
words well.” 

“I will, I will,’* cried I, as the hot tears 
rolled down my cheeks. 

“ Tell the Pere — you will see him to-night — 
tell him that I have changed my mind, and re- 
solved upon another course, and that ho is not 
to leave Paris. Let them remain The tor- 
rent runs too rapidly to last. This can not 
endure much longer. We shall be among the 
last victims ! You hear me, child ?” 

“I do, I do,” cried I, sobbing. “Why is 
is not the Pere Michel with you now 

“ Because ho is suing for my pardon ; asking 
for mercy, where its very name is a^derision 
Kneel down beside mo, and repeat the ‘an 
gelus.’ ” 

I took off my cap, and knelt down at her feet, 
reciting, in a voice broken by emotion, the words 
of the prayer. She repeated each syllable 
offer me, in a tone full and unshaken, and then 
stooping, she took up the lily which lay i»* 
my cap. She pressed it passionately to her 
lips; two or three times passionately. “Give 
it to her; tell her 1 kissed it at my last moment 
Tell her — ” 

“ This ‘ shriff’ is beyond endurance. Away, 
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holy father,” cried Gougon, as he pushed me 
rudely back, and seized the marquise by the 
wrist. A faint cry escaped her. I heard no 
more; for, jostled and pushed about by the 
crowd, I was driven to the very rails of the 
scaffold. Stepping beneath these, 1 mingled 
^with thejnob beneath; and burning with eager- 
ness to escape a scene, to have witnessed which 
would almost have made my heart break, I 
forced my way into the dense mass, and, by 
squeezing; and creeping, succeeded at l^st in 
penetrating to the verge of the Place. A ter- 
rible shout, and a rqckiii^g motion of the mob, 
like the |^cavy surging of the sea, told mo that 
all was over; but 1 never looked back to tb^ 
fatal spot, but having gained the open streets, 
rai^at the top of my speed toward home. 

{To he continued.) 


[From B^ntle 3 ’’.s Monthly Miscellany.] 

WOMEN IN THE EAST. 

BY AN ORIENTAL TRAVELER. 

Within the gay kiosk reclined, 

Abore^e ecent of lemon groves, 

Where bubbling fountains kiss the wind, 

And birds make music to their loves, 

She lives a kind of faery life, • 

In sisterhood ofTruits and flowers, 
Unconscious of tlic outer strife * 

That wears the pnlpitiiting hours. 

The Hareem. 11. M. Milnes. 

T here is a gentle, calm repose breathing 
through the whole of this poem, which 
comes soothingly to the imagination wearied 
with the strife and hollowness of modern civil- 
ization. Woman in it is the inferior being; 
.Jwt it is the inferiority of the beautiful flower, 
or of the fairy fird.s of gorgeous plumage, who 
wing their flight amid the gardens and bubbling 
streams of the Eastern poffacc. Life is repre- 
sented for the Eastern women as a long dream 
of affection ; the only emotions she is to know 
arc those of ardent love and tender maternity. 
She is not represented as the companion to man 
in his life battle, as the sharer of his triumph 
and his defeats : the storms of life arc hushed 
at entrance of the hareem ; there the lord 
and ma.ster deposits the frown of unlimited 
power, or the cringing reverence of the slave, 
and appears as the watchful guardian of the 
loved one’s happiness. Such a picture is poet- 
ical, and would lead one to say, alas for human 
progress, if the Eastern female slave is thus on 
earth to pass one long golden summer — her 
heart only tied by those feelings which keep it 
young — while her Christian sister has ohese 
emotions but as sun-gleams to lighten and 
make dark by contrast, the frequent gloom of 
■ter winter life. 

But although the conception is poetical, to 
one who has lived many years in the East, it 
appears a conception, not a description of the 
real hareem life, even among the noble and 
wealthy of those lands. The following anec- 


dote may be given us the other side of the 
picture. The writer was a witness of the 
scene, and he offers it as a consolation to those 
of his fair sisters, who, in the midst of the 
troubles of common-place life, might be dis- 
posed to compare their fo’t with that of the in- 
mate of the xnysterious and happy home drawn, 
by the poet. 

It was in a large and fruitful district of the 
south of India that I passed a few years of my 
life. In this district lived, immured in his fort, 
one of the native rajahs, who, with questionable 
justicof have gradually been sliorn of their regal 
state and authority, to become pensioners of the 
East India Company. The inevitable conse- 
quence of st|ch an existence, the forced life of 
inactivity with the traditions of the bold ex- 
ploits of his«royal ancestors, brilliant Mahratta 
chieftains, may bo imagined. The rajah sunk 
into a state of slothful dissipation, varied by the 
occasional intemperate exercise of ^he power 
left him within the limits of the fortress, his 
re-sidcnce. This fort is not the place which 
the word would suggest to the reader, but was 
rather a small native town surrounded by forti- 
fications. This town was peopled by tlic de- 
scendants of the Mahrattas, and by the artisans 
and dependents of the rajah and his court. 
Twice a year the English resident and his as- 
sistants were accustomed to pay visits of cere- 
mony to the rajah, and had to encounter the 
fatiguing sights of dancing-girls, beast-fights, 
and mwsfc, if the extraordinary assemblage of 
sounds, which in the East assume the place of 
harmony, can be so called. 

We had just returned from one of these visits, 
and were grumbling over our headaches, the 
dust, and the heat, when, to our surprise, the 
rajah’s vabul or confidential representative was 
amiounced. As it was nine o'clock in the 
evening this somewhat surprised us. He was, 
however, admitted, and after a short, hurried 
obeisance, ho amiounced ‘‘ that ho must die ! 
that there had been a sudden revolt of the 
hareem, and that when the rajah knew it, ho 
would listen to no explanations, but be sure to 
imprison and ruin all round him ; and that fore- 
mitft in the general destruction would be him- 
self, Veneat-Rao, w-ho had always been the 
child of the English Sahibs, who were his 
fathers — that they w’ere wise above all natives, 
and that he had come to them for help 1” All 
this was pronounced with indescril>able volu- 
bility, and the appearance of the speaker an- 
nounced the most abject fear. He was a little 
wizened Brahmin, vrith the thin blue lines of 
his caste carefully painted on his wrinkled fore- 
head. His dftrk black eyes gleamed with sup- 
pressed impotent rage, and in his agitation he 
had lost all that staid, placid decorum which 
wc had been accustomed to observe in him 
when transacting business. When urged to 
explain the domestic disaster which had befallen 
his master, he exclaimed with ludicrous pathos, 
“By Rama! women are devils; by them all 
misfortunes come iu)on menl But, sahibs,* 
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hasten with me ; they have broken through the 
guard kept on the hareem door by two old sen- 
tries ; they ran through the fort and besieged 
my house } they are now there, and refuse to 
go buck to the hareem. The rajah returns to- 
morrow from his huntlng^what can 1 say ? 1 

must die I my children, who will care for them? 
what crime did my father commit that I should 
thus be disgraced ?’’ 

Yielding to these entreaties, and amused at 
the prospect of a novel scene, we mounted our 
horses and cantered to the fort. The lights 
were burning brightly in the bazaars ^ we 
rode through them, and except a few groups 
gathered to discuss the price of rice and the 
w^unt of rain, we perceived no agitation till we 
reached the Vakeel's house. Arrived here we 
dismounted, and on entering the square court- 
yard a scene of indescribable confusion presented 
itself. The first impression it produced on me 
was that of entering a large aviary in which the 
birds, stricken with terror, fly madly to and fro 
against the bars. Such was the first effect of 
our entrance. Women and girls of all ages, 
grouped about the court, in most picturesque 
attitudes, started up and fled to its extreme end ; 
only a few of the more matronly ladies stood 
their ground, and with terribly screocliing voices, 
declaimed against some one or something, but 
for a long time we could, in this Babel of 
female tongues, distinguish nothing. At last 
we managed to distinguish the rajah's name, 
coupled with epithets most disrespectful to roy- 
alty. This, and that they, the women, begged 
instantly to be put to death, was all that the 
clamor would permit us to understand. We 
looked appealingly at Veneat Rao, who stood 
by, wringing his hands. However, he made a 
vigorous ellbrt, and raising his shrill voice, told 
them that the sahibs had come purposely to 
listen to, and redress their grievances, and that 
they would hold durbar (audience) then and 
there. # 

This announcement produced a lull, and en- 
abled us to look round us at tlio strange scene. 
Scattered in various parts of the court were 
these poor prisoners, w’ho now for the first time 
for many years lasted liberty. Scattered abqpt 
were some hideous old women, partly guardians 
of the younger, partly remains, wo were told, 
of the rajah's father's seraglio. Young chil- 
dren moved among them looking very much 
frightened. But the group which attracted our 
attention and admiration consisted of about 
twenty really beautiful girls, from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age, of every country and 
caste, in the various costume and ornament of 
their races j these were clustering round a fair 
and very gracoftl Mahratta girl, whose tall 
figure WM seen to great advantage in the blaze 
of torchlight. Her muslin vail had half fallen 
from her face, allowing us to see her large, 
soft, dark eyes, from which the tears were fast 
falling, as in a low Voice she addressed her 
fellow-sufferers. There was on her face a pe- 
. ouliur expression of patient endurance of ill, 
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inexpressibly touching. This is not an unfre- 
quent character in the beauty of Asiatic women • 
the natural result of habits of fear, and the entire 
submission to the will of others. 

Her features were classically regular, with 
the short rounded chin, the long graceful neck, 
and that easy port of head so seldom seen ex- 
cept in the women ol the East. Her arms* 
were covered with rich bracelets, and were of 
the most perfect form*, her hands long* and 
taperipg, the palms and dyed with the 
“henna.” No barbarously -civilized* restraint 
rendered her waist a* contradiction of natural 
beauty ; a small, dark satin bodice, richly em- 
broidered, covered a bosom which h£l hardly 
sfttained womanly perfection; a zone of gold 
held together the full muslin folds of the ]o]^er 
portion of her dress, below which the white 
satin trowsers reached, without cencealing a 
faultless ankle and foot, uncovered, except by 
the heavy anklet and rings which .tinkled at 
every step she took. After the disturbance 
that our entrance had caused, had in a measure 
subsided, the children, who wore richly dressed 
and loaded with every kind of fantastic orna- 
ment, camo sidling timidly round us, peering 
curiously with their large blaclf eyes, at the 
unusual sight of white men. 

Considerably, embarrassed at the very new 
arbitration which we wefe about to undertake, 

B. and k consulted for a little while, after which, 
gravely taking our seats, and Veneat Rao hav- 
ing begged them to listen with respectful atten- 
tion, 1, at B.'s desire, proceeded to address 
them, telling them, 

“ That we supposed some grave cause must 
have arisen for them to desert the palace of the 
rajah, their protector, during bis absence, and 
by violently overpowering the guard, incur his^ 
serious anger (here my eye caugnt a sight of the 
said guard, consisting of two blear-eyed, shriv- 
eled old men, and I searly lost all solemnity of 
demeanor) that if they complained of injustice, 
we supposed that it must have been committed 
without his highness's knowledge, but that if 
they would quietly return to the hareem wc 
would endeavor to represent to their master 
their case, and entreat him to redress their 
grievance.” 

1 spoke this in Hindusthani, whicli, as the 
lingua franca of the greater part of India, 1 
thought was most likely to bo understood by 
the majority of my female audience. I suc- 
ceeded perfectly in making myself understood, 
but was not quite so successful in convincing 
them that it was better that they should return 
to the rajah's palace. After rather a stormy 
discu^ion, the Mahratta girl, whom we had so 
much admired on our entrance, stepped forward, 
and, bowing lowly before us, and crossing her 
arms, in a very sweet tone of voice prooeoded « 
to toll her stoiy, which, she said, was very 
much the history of them all. The simple, 
and at times picturesque' expressioa*., lose much 
by translation. 

“ Sir, much shame comes over me, that T, a 
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woman, should speak before men who are not disg^race and cruelties upon us. We, who are 
our fathers, husbands, nor brothers, who are of Brahmin caste, for his amusement, are forced 
strangers, of another country and religion ; but to learn the w’ork of men— are made to carry 
they tell us that you English sahibs love truth in the gardens of the hareem a palanquin, to 
and justice, and protect the poor. work as goldsmiths— and, may our gods pardon 

** I was born of Gentoo parents — rich, for us, to mingle with the dAncing-girls of tho bn 
I ^can remember the bright, beautiful jewels zoar. His attendants deprive us even of our 
* which, ds a child, I wore on my head, arms, ibotl, and we sit in tlio beautiful palace loaded 
and feet, the large house and gardens where with jewels, and suffer from the hunger not 
I played, and the numerous servants \rho at* felt even by the poor Pariah, 
tended me. ^ ^ “ Sahibs ! you who have in your country 

“ When 1 had reached my eighth or ninth mothers and sisters, save us from this cruel 
year 1 heard them talk^of my betrothal,* dnd fate, a^d cause us to be restored to our parents; 
of the journey which' we were, previous to the do not send us back to such degradation, bul 
coremon^, to take to some shrine in a distant rather let us die by your orders.” 
country. My father, who was advancing in As with g voice tremulous with emotion, she 
years, and in bad health, being anxious to bathe said these words, she threw herself at our feet, 
in the holy waters, which should give him pro- and burst ii^o an agony of weeping, 
longed life and health. Deeply moved by the simple expression of 

“ The journey had lasted for many days, and such undeserved misfortune, we soothed her as 
one evening after we had baited for the day I well as we were able, and promising her and 
accompanied my mother when she went to bathe her companions to make every effort with the 
in a tank near to our encampment. As I played rajah for their deliverance, we persuaded Ro- 
aloog the bank and picked a few wild flowers sambhi, the Mahratta girl (their eloquent plcad- 
that grew under the trees I observed an old er), to induce them to return for the night to 
woman advancing toward me. She spoke to the palace. Upon a repetition of our promise 
me in a kind Woice, asked me my name ? who they consented, to the infinite relief of Veneat 
were my parents ? where we were going ? and Rao, who alternately showered blessings on ns, 
when 1 had answered her thesp questions she and curses on all womankind, as he accompanied 
told mo that if I woutd accompany her a little us back to the Residency, 
way she would give me some prettier flowers And now we had to set about tho dcliver- 
Ihan those I was gathering, and that her serv- ance of these poor women. This was a work 
ant should take me back to my people. of considerable difliculty. 

1 had no sooner gone far enough to be out It was a delicate matter interfering 'with 
of sight and hearing of my mother than tho old tho rajah’s domestic concerns, and vre could 
woman threw a cloth over my head, and taking only commission Veneat Rao to communicate 
me up in her arms, hurried on for a short dis- to his highness tho manner in which we had 
tonce. There 1 could distinguish men’s voices, become implicated with so unusual an occur- 
and was sonsihlo of being placed in a carriage, rence as a revolt of his seraglio ; wo told him 
"^which was driven off at a rapid pace. No te express to his highness our conviction that 
answer was returned to my cries and entreaties his generosity had been deceived by his subor- 
to be restored to my para;its, and at sunrise I dinates. In this we only imitated the profound 
found myself near hills which 1 had never he- maxins of European diplomacy, and concealed 
fore seen, and among a people whose language our real ideas by our expressions. This to the 
was new to me. rajah. On his confidential servant we enforced 

** 1 remained with these people, who were the disapprobation the resident felt at the sys- 
not unkind to me, three or four years j and 1 tern of kidnapping, of which his highness was 
found out that the old woman who had carried the instigator, and hinted at that which these 
me off from my parents, was an emissary sent princes most dread — an investigation, 
frim the rajah’s hareem to kidnap, when they This succeeded beyond our expectation, and 
could not bo purchased, young female children the next morning a message was sent from the 
whose looks promised that they would grow up palace, intimating that the charges were so 
with the beauty necessary for the gratification completely unfounded, that the rajah was pre- 
of the prince’s passions. pared to offer to his revolted women, the choice 

Sahibs 1 I have been two years an inmate of remaining in the hareem, or being sent back 
of the rajah’s hareem— would to God I had died to their homes. 

a child in my own country with those I loved, Again they w6re assembled in Veneat Rao’s 
than that I should have been exposed to the house, but this time in much more orderly 
miseries we suffer. The splendor which sur- fashion, for their vails were (^own, and except 
rounds us is only a mockery. The rajah, occasionally when a coquettish movement show- 
^ wearied and worn out by a life of debauchery, ed a portion of some face, we were unrewarded 
takes no longer any pleasure in our society, by any of the bright eyes we had admired on 
and is only roused from his lethargy to inflict the previous visit. The question was put to 

them one by one, and all with the exception of 

* The usual age for the ceremony among the wealthy ^ women, expressed an eager wish not 

in IimUa to re-enter the hareem. > 
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Alter much troublesome inquiry, 'we dis- 1 
covered their parents, and were rewarded by 
their happy and grateful faces, as we sent them 
oil' under escort to their homes. It was painful 
to reflect what their fate would be ; they left 
us rejoicing at what they thought would be a 
happy change, but we well knew that no one 
would marry them, knowing that they had 
been in the rajah's hareem, and that they would 
either lead a life of neglect, or sink into vice, 
of which the liberty would be the only change 
from that, which by our means they 1^ es- 
caped. 

In the inquiries we made into the circum- 
stances of this curious case, we fouijd that their 
statements were true. t 

Large sums were paid by the jajah to his 
creatures, who traveled to distant parts of the 
country, and wherever they could meet with 
parents {)oor enough, bought their female chil- 
dren from them, or when they met with re- 
markable beauty such as Rosambhi's, did not 
hesitate to carry the child off, and by making 
rapid marches, elude any vigilance of pursuit 
on the part of the parents. 

The cruelties and degradations suffered by 
these poor girls are hardly to bo described. 
We well know how degraded, even in civilized 
countries the pursuit of sensual pleasures renders 
men, to whom education and the respect they 
pay the opinion of society, arc checks ^ let us 
imagine the conduct of the eastern prince, safe 
ill the retirement of his court, surrounded by 
those dependents to whom the gratification of | 
their master's woi^t passions was the sure road 
to favor and fortune. 

Besides the sufferings they had to endure 
from him, the women of the hareem were ex- 
posed to the rapacities of those who had charge 
of thorn, and Rosambhi did not exaggerate, 
w'licn she described herself and her companions 
ds suficring the pangs of want^amid tho splen- 
dors of a palace. 

This is the reverse of the pleasing picture 
drawn by the poet of the Eastern woman's ex- 
istence — but, though less pleasing, it is true — 
nor need vve describe her in the lower ranks^of 
life in those countries, wdicrc, her beauty faded, 
.she has to pass a wearisome existence, the 
servant of a rival, whose youthful charms have 
Supplanted her in her master’s affections. The 
calm happiness of advancing age is seldom hers 
—she is the toy w'hile young — the slave, or the 
aoglccted servant, at best, when, her only merit 
in the eyes of her master, physical beauty, is 
gone. 

Let her sister in the western ^orld, in the 
midst of her joys, think with pity on these suf- 
ferings, and when sorrow's cloud seems darkest, 
let her not repine, but learn resignation to her 
lot, as she oompares it with the condition of the 
women of the East; let her bo grateful that 
.she lives in an ago ahd land where woman is 
regarded as the helpmate and consolation of 
Riau, by whom her love is justly deemed the 
prize«)f his life. ^ 


[From The Ladies’ Companion.] 

LETTICE ARNOLD. 

By the Author of “ Two Old Men’s Tales,” ” Emilia 
Wyndham,” dkc. 

CHAPTER I. _ 

• • 

“ It is the generous spirit, who when brought 
Unto the task of common life, hath wrought 
Even upon the plan which pleased the childish thought 
****** 

Who*doomed to go in company with pain, * 

And fear, and ruin— miserable train I— 

Makes that necessity a glorious gain, 

By actions that would force the soul to abat# 

^er feeling, rendered more compassionate. 

****** 

More gifted with self-knowledge— even more pure ^ 

As tempted more— more able to endure, 

As more exposed to sufl'ering and distre^; 

Thence, also, more alive to tenderness.” 

WoBDSWOBTU. Ifa/fpy TFarrior. 

• 

“ IVr dearest mother, no ! I oan not. What ! 

after all the tenderness, care, and love 1 
have received from you, for now one-and-twentv 
years, to leave you and my father, in your old 
age, to yourselves ! Oh, no ! Oh, no !” 

“Nay, my child,’’ said the ^ale, delicate, 
nervous woman, thus addressed by a blooming 
girl whose facq beamed with every promise for 
future happiness, which Health and cheerfulness, 
and eyec filled with warm affections could give, 

“ Nay, my child, don’t talk so. You must uat 
talk so. It is not to be thought of.” And, as 
she said these words with effort, her poor heart 
was dying within her, not only from sorrow at 
the thought of the parting from her darling, but 
with all sorts of dreary, undefined terrors at the 
idea of the forlorn, deserted lifo before her. 
Abandoned to herself and to servants, so fearful^ 
so weak as she was, and with tfie poor, invalid- 
ed, and crippled veteran, her husband, a martyr 
to that 4ong train ofusufferings which honorable 
wounds, received in the service of country, too 
often leave behind them, a man at all times sc 
diflic ult to sooth, so impossible to entertain — 
and old age creeping upon them both; the little 
strength she ever had, diminishing; the little 
spirit she ever possessed, failing ; what should 
she do without this dear, animated, tliis loving, 
clever being, who was, in one word, every thing 
to her ? 

But she held to her resolution — ^no martyr 
ever more courageously than this trembling, 
timid woman. A prey to ten thousand im^in- 
ary fears, and, let alone the imaginary terrors, 
placed in a position where the help she was 
now depriving herself of was really so greatly 
needed. 

“No, my dear,” she repeated, “don’t think 
of it; don’t speak of it. You distress me very 
much. Pray don’t, my dearest Catherine.^ 

“ But I should be a shocking creature, mamma, 
to forsake you ; and, 1 am sure, Edgar would 
despise mo as much as 1 should myself, if I 
could think of it. 1 can not — ^1 ought not to 
leave you.” 

The gentle blue eye of the mother was fixed 
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opon the daughter’s generous, growing face. 
She smothered a sigh. She waited a while to 
steady her faltering voice. She wished to hide, 
if possible, from her daughter the extent of the 
sacrifico she was making. 

^At last she recovered herself sufficiently to 
speak vAth composure, and then she said : 

To accept such a sacrifice from a child, 1 
have always thought the most monstrous piece 
of selfishness of wi^ich a parent could he guilty. 
My lovej this does not come upon me unex- 
pectedly. I have, of cotarsc, anticipated it.* 1 
knew my street girl could not bo long known 
and seen without inspiring and returning the 
attachment of some valuable man. I have re- 
solved — and God strengthen me in this resolve,” 
she cast up a silent appeal to the fountain of 
strength ajtd courage — “that nothing should 
tempt ino to what 1 consider so base. A parent 
accept ihe^sacrifice of a life in exchange for the 
jK)or remnant Qf her own ! A parent, who has 
had her own portion of the joys of youth in her 
day, deprive a child of a share in her turn ! No, 
niy dearest love, never — ^never ! I would die, 
and I will die first.” 

But it was^ot death she feared. The idea 
of death did not appall her. What she dreaded 
was melancholy. She knew the unsoundness 
of her own nerves; had often felt herself, 
as it were, trembling upon the fearful ^'erge of 
reason, when the mind, unable to support itself, 
is forced to rest upon another. She had known 
a feeling, common to many very nervous people, 

1 believe, as though the mind would bo overset 
when pressed far, if not helped, strengthened, 
and cheered by some more wholesome mind ; 
and she shrank appalled from the prospect. 

• But even this could not make her waver in 
’'ber resolution. ^-She was a generous, just, dis- 
interested woman ; though the exigencies of a 
most delicate constitution, <ond most susceptible 
nervous system, had too often thrown upon her 
— ^from those who did not understand such things, 
and whose iron nerves and vigorous health ren- 
dered sympathy at such times impossible — the 
reproach of being a tedious, whimsical, selfish 
hypochondriac. 

Poor thing, she knew this well. It was the 
dfeiculty of making herself understood; the 
want of sympathy, the impossibility oi' render- 
ing needs, most urgent in her case, compre- 
hensible by her friends, which had added so 
greatly to the timorous cowardice, the fear of 
circumstances, of changes, which had been the 
bane of her existence. 

And, therefore, this kind, animated, affection- 
ate daughter, whose tenderness seemed never 
to weary in the task of cheering her; whose 
activity was never exhausted in the endeavor to 
^assist and serve her; whose good sense and 
spirit kept eveiy thing right at heme, and more 
especially kept those terrible things, the serv- 
ants, in order — of whom the poor mother, like 
many other feeble and languid people, was so 
foolishly afraid; therefore, this kind daughter 
rai as the very spring of her existence ; and 


I the idea of parting with her was really dreadful 
I Yet she hesitated not. So did that man behave, 
I who stood firm upon the rampart till he bad 
finished his observation, though his hair turned 
white with fear. Mrs. Aelwyn was an heroic 
cow<u‘d of this kind. * 

She had prayed ardently, fervently, that day, 
for courage, for resolution, to complete the 
dreaded sacrifice, and she had found it. 

“ Oh, Lord ! I am thy servant. Do with me 
what thou wilt. Trembling in spirit, the victim 
of my infirmity — a poor, selfish, cowardly being, 

I fall down before Thee. Thou hast showed 
me what is right — the sacrifice I ought to make. 
Oh, give n^e strength in my weakness to be 
faithfid to complete it !” 

Thus hac^she prayed. And now resolved in 
heart, the poor sinking spirit failing her within, 
but, as I said, steadying her voice with an 
almost heroic constancy, she resistecj her grate- 
ful and pious child’s representation : “ I have 
told Edgar— dear as he is to me — strong as 
are the claims his generous affection gives him 
over me — that 1 will not — I can not forsake 
you.” 

“You must not call it forsake,” said the 
mother, gently. “My love, the Lord of life 
himself has spoken it * Therefore shall a man 
leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave 
I unto his wife.’ ” 

I “And so he is ready to do,” cried Catherine, 
eagerly. “ Yes, mother, he desires nothing 
better — he respects my scruples — he has offered, 
dear Edgar ! to abandon his profession and 
come and live here, and help me to take care 
of you and my father. Was not that beauti- 
ful?” and the tears stood in her speaking eyes. 

“ Beautiful ! generous ! devoted ! My Cath- 
etjine will be a happy woman ;” and the mother 
smiled. A ray of genuine pleasure warmed her 
beating heart. This respect in the gay, hand- 
some yvung officer for the filial scruples of her 
he loved was indeed beautiful ! But the mother 
knew his spirit too well to listen to this proposal 
for a moment. 

“And abandon his profession ? No, my sweet 
child, that would never, never do.” 

But be says ho is independent of his profes- 
sion — that his private fortune, though not large, 
is enough for such simple, moderate people as 
he and 1 are. In short, that he shall be miser- 
able without me, and all that charming stuff, 
mamma ; and that he loves me better, for what 
he calls, dear fellow, my piety to you. And 
so, dear mother, he says if you and my father 
will but consent to take him in, he will do his 
very best in k^lping me to majee you comfort- 
able; and he is so sweet-tempered, so reason- 
able, so good, so amiable, I am quite sure he 
woi^d keep his promise, mamma.” And she 
looked anxiously into her mother’s face waiting 
for an answer. The temptation was very, very 
strong. 

Again those domestic spectres which bad so 
appalled her poor timorous spirit rose beforO 
her. A desolate, dull fireside — her ow& ten 
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dency to melancholy — her poor maimed sufTer* 
ing, and, alas, too often peevish partner — en- 
croaching, unmanageable servants. The cook, 
with her careless, saucy ways — the butler so 
indifferent and negligent — and her own maid 
that Randall, w'ho in secret tyrannized over her, 
exercising the empirfi of fear to an extent which 
Catherine, alive as she was to these evils, did 
noi suspect. And again she asked herself, if 
these things were disagreeable now, when Cath- 
erine was here to take care of her, what would 
they bo when she was IcH; alone ? 

And then such a sweet picture of hdjipiness 
presented itself to tempt her — Catherine settled 
there — settled there forever. That handsome, 
lively young man, with his sweet, cordial w’ays 
and polite observance of every one, sitting by 
their hearth, and talking, as he did, to the gen- 
eral of old days and military matters, the only 
subject in which this aged military man took 
any intcregt, reading the newspaper to him, and 
making such lively, pleasant comments as he 
read ! How should she ever get through the 
debates, with her breath so short, and her voice 
so indistinct and low? The general would lose 
all patience — he hated to hear her attempt to 
read such things, and always got Catherine or 
the young lieutenant-colonel to do it. 

Oh ! it was a sore •temptation. But this 
poor, dear, good creature resisted it. 

“ My love,” she said, after a little pause, 
during which this noble victory was achieved — 
laugh if you will at the expression, but it was a 
noble victory over self — “my love,” she said, 
“don’t tempt your poor mother beyond her 
strength. Gladly, gladly, as far as we are con- 
cerned, would we enter into this arrangement ; 
but it must not be. No, Catherine; Edgar 
must not quit his profession. It would not only 
be a very great sacrifice 1 am sure now, but* it 
would k^y the foundation of endless regrets in 
future. No, my darling girl, neither his happi- 
ness nor your happiness shall he ever sacrificed 
to mine. A life against a few uncertain years ! | 
No— no.” 

The mother was inflexible. The more these ' 
good children offered to give up for her sake, ; 
the more she resolved to suffer no such sacriico ' 
to be mode. | 

Edgar could not but rejoice. He was an^ 
excellent young fellow, and excessively in love 
with the charming Catherine, you may be sure, ; 
or he never would have thought of offering to 
abandon a profession for her sake in which he j 
had distinguished himself highly — ^which opened { 
to him the fairest prospects, and of which he ; 
was especially fond — ^but he was not sorry to ' 
be excused. He had resolved u]|tbn this sacri- 1 
fice, for there is something in those who truly | 
love, and whose love is elevated almost to ado- 1 
ration by the moral worth they have observed ; 
in the chosen one, which revolts at the idea of I 
lowering the tone of that enthusiastic goodness 
aiid^ self-immolation to principle which has so 
9 nchanted them. Edgar could not do it. He 
conlii^not attempt to persuade this tender, gen- 


erous daughter, to consider her own welfare 
and his, in preference to that of her parents. 
He could only offer, on his own part, to make 
the greatest sacrifice which could have been 
demanded from him. Rather than part from 
her what would he not do ? Every thing was 
possible but that. ^ , 

However, when the mother positively refused 

to accept of this act of self-abnegation, 1 can 
not say that he regretted it. No : he thought 
Mrs.«Melwyn quite right in what she said ; and 
bq loved and respected both her character and 
understanding very muoh more than ho had 

done before. • 

• 

That night Mrs. Melwyn was very, very low 
indeed. And when she went up into her difess- 
ing-room, and Catherine, having kissed her ten- 
derly, w'ith a heart quite divided between anx- 
iety for her, and a sense of happiness that would 
make itself felt in spite of all, had r Aired to her 
room, the mother sat down, poor thing, in tho 
most comfortable arm-chair that ever was in- 
vented, but which imparted no comfort to her ; 
and placing herself by a merry blazing fire, 
which was reflected from all sqjrts of cheerful 
pretty things with w’hich tho dressing-room was 
adorned, her feet upon a warm, soft footstool 
of Catherine’s town wor^ng, her elbow resting 
upon her knee, and her head upon her hand, 
she, wfth her eyes bent mournfully upon the 
fire, began crying very much. And so she sat 
a long time, thinking and crying, very sorrow- 
ful, but not in the least repenting. Meditating 
upon all sorts of dismal things, filled with all 
kinds of melancholy forebodings, as to how it 
would, and must be, when Catherine was really 
gone, she sank at last into a sorrowful reverie, 
and sate quite absorbed in hqa own thoughts^ 
till she — ^who vras extremely punctual in her 
hour of going to bed — for reasons best known 
to herself, though nSver confided to any human 
being, namely, that her maid disliked very much 
sitting up for her — started as the clock in the 
hall sounded eleven and two quarters, and al- 
most with the trepidation of a chidden child, 
rose and rang the bell. Nobody came. This 
made her still more uneasy. It was Randall’s 
custom not to answer her mistress's bell the 
first time, 'when she was cross. And poor Mrs. 
Melwyn dreaded few things in this world more 
than cross looks in those about her, especially 
in Randall; and that Randall knew perfectly 
well. 

“ She must be fallen asleep in her chair, poor 
thing. It was very thoughtless of me,” Mrs. 
Melwyn did not say, but would have said, if 
people ever did speak to themselves aloud. 

Even in this sort of mute soliloquy she did 
not venture to say, “Randall will be voiy ill- 
tempered and unreasonable.” She rang again ; 
and then, after a proper time yielded to tho 
claims of ofi'ended <fignity, it pleased Mrs. Ran- 
dall to appear. 

“I am very sony, Randall. Really I had 
no idea how late it was. 1 was thinking about 
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Miss Catherine, and I missed it when it struck mistress, lor she was dreadfully out of humor— 


ten. 1 had not the least idea it was so late,” 
began the mistress in an apologizing tone, to 
which Randall vouchsafed not an answer, but 
liKiked like a thunder cloud— as she \rent bang- 
ing up and down the room, opening and shutting 
idfSl^rs gi’ith a loud noise, and treading with a 
rough heavy step ; two things particularly an- 
noying, as she very well know, to the sensitive 
nerves of her mistress. But Randall settled it 
with hersodf — that ab her mistress had kept her | 
out of bed an hour and a lyilf longer than usu§l, ! 
for no reason at all but just to please her- 1 
self, she rhould find she was none the better 
for it. •' 

The poor mistress bore all this with patience | 
for tome time. She would have gone on bear- I 
ing the roughness and the noise, however dis- | 
agreeable, as long as Randall liked; but her. 
soft heart could not bear those glum, cross looks, ! 
and this ala(-min<^ silence. 

“I was thinking of Miss Catherine’s mar- 
riage, Randall. That was what made me for- 
get the hour. What shall I do without her ?'* 

“Yes, that’s just like it,” said the insolent 
abigail ; “ notl^ng ever can content some peo- 
ple. Most ladies would be glad to settle their 
daughters so well ; but some folk make a crying 
matter of every things It would be well for 
poor servants, when they’re sitting over the fire, 
their bones aching to death for very wearines.s, 
if they^d something pleasant to think about. 
They wouldn’t be crying for nothing, and 
keeping all the world out of their beds, like 
those 'who care for naught but how to please 
themselves.” 

Part of this was said, part muttered, part 
tl^ought; and the |K)or timid mistress — one of 
^hose domestic « 9 ccupations it seemed to be to 
study the humors of her servants — heard a part 
and divined the rest. 

“ Well, Randall, I don’t quite hear all you 
are saying ; and perhaps it is as well I do not ; 
but I wish you W'ould give me my things and 
make haste, for I’m really very tired, and I 
want to go to bed.” 


, and thought no hardship upon earth could equal 
, that she endured — forced to sit up in consequence 
■ of another’s whim when she wanted so sadly to 
. go to bed. ^ 

j While, thus, all that thb most abundant pos- 
; session of the world’s goods could bestow, was 
I marred by the weakness of the mistress and the 
ill-temper of the maid — the plentiful gifts of 
fortune rendered valueless by the erroneous 
facility upon one side, and insolent love of 
domination on the other; how many in the 
largo metropolis, only a few miles distant, and 
of 'U'hich the innumerable lights might be seen 
brightening, dike an Aurora, the southern sky ; 
how m^y laid down their heads supperlcss that 
night ! Stretched upon miserable pallets, and 
ignorant where food was to be found on the 
morrow to satisfy the cravings of hunger ; yet, 
in the midst of their misery, more miserable, 
also, because they were not exempt from those 
pe.sts of existence — our own faults and inlirmi> 
ties. 

And even, as it was, how many poor creaturei 
did actually lay dowm their heads that night, fai 
less miserable than poor Mrs. Melwyn. The 
t 3 ’^ranny of a servant is noticed by the wise man, 
if I recollect right, as one of the most irritating 
and insupportable of mortal miseries. 

Two young >vomcn inhabited one small room 
of about ten I'ect by eight, in the upper story of 
a set of houses somewhere near Mary-le-bone- 
street. These houses appear to have been oncd 
intended for rather substantial persons, but have 
gradually sunk into lodging-houses for the very 
poor. The premises look upon an old grave- 
yard ; a dreary prospect enough, but perhaps 
preferable to a close street, and are filled, with 
decent but very poor people. Every room ap- 
pears to serve a whole family, and few of the 
rooms are muchdarger than the one I have de- 
scribed. 

It was now half-past twelve o'clock, and still 
the miserable dip tallow candle burned in a 


“People can’t make more haste than theyj 


And so it went on. The maid-servant never I 


reUking an atom of her offended dignity — con- 
tinuing to look as ill-humored, and to do every 
thing as disagreeably as she possibly could — 
and her poor victim, by speaking from time to 
time in an anxious, most gentle, and almost 
flattering manner, hoping to mollify her de- 
pendent ; but all in vain. 

“I’ll teach her to keep me up again for 
nothing at all,” thought Randall. ' 

And so the poor lady, very miserable in the 
midst of all her luxuries, at last gained her bed, 
and lay there not able to sleep for very discom- 
fort. And the abigail retired to her own warm 
apartment, where she was greeted with a 
pleasant fire, by which stood a little nice 
chocolate simmering, to refresh her before she 
went to bed-— not much less miserable than her 


dilapidated tin candlestick. The -wind whistled 
with that peculiar wintry .sound which betokens 
that snow is falling ; it was very, very cold ; the fire 
was out ; and the girl who sat plying her needle 
by the hearth, which was still a little warmer 
than the rest of the room, had wrapped up her 
feet in an old worn-out piece of flannel, and hod 
an old black silk wadded cloak thrown over her 
to keep her from being almost perished. The 
room was scantily furnished, and boro an air of 
extreme poverty, amounting almost to absolute 
destitution. t)ne by one the little articles of 
property possessed by its inmates had disap- 
peared to supply the calls of urgent want. An 
old four-post bedstead, with curtains of worn-out 
serge, stood in one corner; one mattress, with 
two small thin pillows, and a bolster that was 
almost flat ; three old blankets, cotton sheets of 
the coarsest description upon it: three rush- 
bottomed chairs, an old claw-table, very 
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ancient dilapidated chest of drawers — at the top 
of which were a few battered band-boxes — a 
riiiserable bit of carpet before the fire-place ; a 
wooden box for coals ; a little low tin fender, 
a poker, or rather Imlf a poker ; a shovel and 
tongs, much the worse for wear, and a very few 
kitchen utensils, was 1.11 the furniture in the room. 
What there was, however, was kept clean ; the 
floor was clean, the yellow paint was clean; 
and, I forgot to say, there was a washing-tub 
set aside in one comer. 

The wind blew shrill, and shook the window, 
and the snow was heard beating agafnst the 
panes ; the clock went another quarter, but still 
the indefatigable toiler sewed on. Now and 
then she lifted up her head, as a sigh came 
from that corner of the room where ftie bed 
stood, and some one might be heard turning 
and tossing uneasily upon the mattress — then 
she returned to her occupation and plied her 
needle witji increased assiduity. 

The workwoman was a girl of from eighteen 
to twenty, rather below the middle size, and of 
a face and form little adapted to figure in a 
story. One whose life, in all probability, would 
never be diversified by those romantic adventures 
which real life in general reserves to the beau- 
tiful and the highly-gifted. Her features were 
rather homely, her hair oS a light brown, imlhout 
golden threads through it, her hands and arms 
rough and red with cold and labor; her dress 
ordinary to a degree — her clothes being of the 
cheapest materials — but then, these clothes were 
so neat, so carefully mended where they had 
given M’ay ; the hair was so smooth, and so 
closely and neatly drawm round the face ; and 
the face itself had such a sweet expression, that 
all the defects of line and color were redeemed 
to the lover of expression, rather than beauty. 

She did not look patient, she did not look re- 
signed , she could not look cheerful exactly. 
She looked earnest, composed, busy, and ex- 
ceedingly kind. She had not^ it w'oulcT seem, 
thought enough of self in the midst of her 
privations, to require the exercise of the virtues 
of patience and resignation ; she was so occupied 
with the siifTcrings of others^ that she never 
seemed to think of her own. ' * • 

She was naturally of the most cheerful, hope- 
ful temper in the w^orld — those people without 
selfishness usually are. And, though sorrow 
had a little lowered the tone of her spirits to 
composure, and work and disappointment had 
faded the bright colors of hope ; still hope was 
not entirely gone, nor cheerfulness exhausted. 
But, the predominant expression of every word, 
and look, and tone, and gesture, was kindness — 
inexhaustible kindness. * 

I said she lifted up her head from time to 
time, as a sigh proceeded from the bod, and its 
sufTering inhabitant tossed and tossed : and at 
last she broke silence and said, 

“ Poor Myra, can’t y 9 u get to sleep?” 

“ It is so fearfully cold,” was the reply ; 
” ajitl when will you have done, and come to 
•bM?” 

^L. I. — No. 1. — • 
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“ One quarter of an hour more, and I shall 
have finished it. Poor Myra, you arc so nervous, 
you never can get to sleep till all is shut up— 1 
but have patience, dear, one little quarter of an 
hour, and then I will throw my clothes over your 
feet, and I hope you will be a little warmer.** 

A sigh for all answer ; and thei^ th(^9tit 
heroine — for she was extremely beautiful, or 
rather had been, poor thing, for she was too wan 
and wasted to be beautiful now — lifted up her 
headf from which fell a profusion of»the fairest 
h^ir in the world, agd leaning her head upon 
her arm, watched in a sort of impatient patience, 
the progress of the indefatigable needfe-woman. 

• “ One o’clock striking, and you hav’n’t done 
yet, Lettice ? how slowly you do get on.” 

“1 can not work fast and neatly too, Hear 
Myra. I can not get through as some do— I 
I wish I could. But my hands are not so delicate 
I and nimble as yours, such swelled clumsy things,” 

I she said, laughing a little, as she lodked at them 
I — swelled, indeed, and all mottfed over with the 
cold ! “ I can not get over the ground nimbly 

and well at the same time. You are a fine race- 
horse, I am a poor little drudging pony — but I 
will make as much haste as I pq/ssibly can.” 

Myra once more uttered an impatient, fretful 
sigh, and sank down again, saying, My feet 
are so dreadfiiMy cold !”, 

Take this bit of flannel then, and let me 
wrap th*em up.” 

“ Nay, but you will want it.” 

“ Oh, 1 have only five minutes more to stay, 
and I can wrap the carpet round my feet.” 

And she laid down her work and went to the 
bed, and wrapped her sister’s delicate, but now 
icy feet, in the flannel ; and then she sat down; 
and at last the task was finished. And oh, hojy 
glad she w’as to creep to that jnattress, and to* 
lay her aching limbs down upon it ! Hard it 
might be, and wretched the pillows, and scanty 
the covering, but little felt she such incon- 
veniences. She fell asleep almost immediately, 
while her sister still tossed and murmcred. 
Presently Lettice, for Lettice it was, awakened 
a little, and said, “ What is it, love ? Poor, 
poor Myra 1 Oh, that you could but sleep as 
I do.” 

And then she drew her own little pillow from 
under her head, and put it under her sister’s, 
and tried to make her more comfortable; and 
she partly succeeded, and at last the poor deli- 
cate suflering creature fell asleep, and then 
Lettice slumbered like a baby. 


• CHAPTER II. 

•' Oh, blcBt with temper whose unclouded ray 
Con make to-morrow cheerful as to-day: » 

• * * * And can hear 

Sighs for a sister with unwounded ear.** 

Pope. — Ckaraeters of Women* 

Eari.y in the morning, before it was light, 
while the wintry twilight gleamed through the 
curtainless window, Lettice was up, — 
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herself by the scanty gleam cast from the street 
lamps into the room, for she could not afford the 
extravagance of a candle. 

She combed and did up her hair with modest 
neatness ; put on her brown stuff only gown, and 
then going to the chest of drawers — openLig 
(IPOTmth gyreat precaution, lest she should make 
a noise, and disturb Myra, who still slumbered 
-^rew out a shawl, and began to fold it as 
if to put it on. 

Alas ! peor thing,«as she opened it, sheb be- 
came first aware that the tjjrcadbare, time-worp 
fabric had given way jn two places. Had it 
been in oq^, she might have contrived to con- 
ceal the injuries of age : but it was in two. « 

She turned it ; she folded and unfolded : it 
wouU not do. The miserable shawl seemed to 
give way under her hands. It was already so 
excessively shabby that she was ashamed to go 
out iu it ; and it seemed as if it was ready to 
fall to pieces in sundry other places, this dingy, 
thin, brown, red,** and green old shawl. Mend 
it would not: besides, she 'was pressed for 
time; so, with the appearance of considerable 
reluctance, she put her hand into the drawer, 
and took out another shawl. 

This was a Jifierent affair. It was a warm, 
and not very old, plaid shawl, of various colors, 
well preserved and ejean looking, and, this 
cold morning, so tempting. 

Should she borrow it ? Myra was stilPasleep, 
but she 'N^'ould be horridly cold w'hen she gut 
•up, and she w'ould want her shawl, perhaps; 
but then Lcttico must go out, and must be de- 
cent, and there seemed no help for it. 

But if she took the shawl, had she not better 
light the fire before she w'cnt out? Myra w'ould 
be so chilly. But then, Myra seldom got up till 
MhSf-past eight cir nine, and it was now not 
seven. 

An hour and a half’s, perhaps two hour’s, 
useless fire would never db. So after a little 
deliberation, Lettice contented herself 'with 
“laying it,” as the housemaids say; that is, 
preparing the fire to be lighted with a match : 
and as she took out coal by coal to do this, she 
perceived w'ilh terror how very, very low the 
little store of fuel was. 

^ We must have a bushel in to-day,” she 
isaid. “Better without meat and drink than 
fire, in such weather as this.” 

However, she w^as cheered wdth the reflection 
that she should get a little more than usual by 
the vrork that she had finished. It had been 
ordered by a considerate and benevolent lady, 
who, instead of going to the ready-made linen 
warehouses for what she 'wanted, gave herself 
a good deal of trouble to get at the poor work- 
women themselves who supplied these houses, 
00 that they should receive the full price for 
their needle-'work, which otherwise must of 
necessity be divided. 

What she should get she did not quite know, 
ibr she bad never worked for this lady before ; 
4 Uld some ladies, though she always got more 
ifiom private customers than from the shops, 


would beat her down to the last penny, and 
give her as little as they possibly could. 

Much more than the usual price of such 
matters people can not, I suppose, habitually 
give ; they should, however, beware of driving 
hard bargains with the verjr poor. 

Her bonnet looked dreadfully shabby, as poor 
little Lettice took it out from one of the dilapi- 
dated hand-boxes that stood upon the chest of 
drawers ; yet it had been carefully covered with 
a sheet of paper, to guard it from the injuries 
of the dust and the smoke-loaded air. 

The young girl held it upon her hand, turning 
it round, and looking at it, and she could not 
help sighing yrhon she thought of the miserably 
shabby lippearance she should make; and she 
; going to a private house, too : and the errand ! 

I — ^linen for the trousseau of a young lady 'who 
was going to bo married. 

What a contrast did the busy invagination 
draw between all the fine things that young 
lady 'U’as to have and her own destitution ! Sho 
must needs bo what she w’as — a simple-hearted. 
God-fearing, generous girl, to whom envious 
comparisons of others w ith herself were as im- 
possible as an/ other faults of the selfish — not 
to feel as if the diflerence was, to use the com- 
mon word upon such occasions, “very hard.” 

She did not take it so. She did not think that 
it w’as very fiard that others should he happy 
and have plenty, because she was poor and had 
nothing. They had not robbed her. What they 
had 'W'as not taken from her. Nay, at this mo- 
ment their wealth was overflowing toward her. 
She should gain in her little way by the general 
prosperity. The thought of the increased pay 
came into her mind nt this moment in aid of her 
good and simple-hearted feelings, and she bright- 
ened up, and shook her bonnet, and pulled out 
the ribbons, and made it look as tidy as she 
could ; bethinking herself that if it possibly 
could lib done, would buy a bit of black 
ribbon, and make it a little more sjiruco W'hon 
she got her money. 

And now the bonnet is on, and she docs not 
think it looks so very had, and iSlyra's shawl, os 
re(]pctcd in the little threepenny glass, looks 
quite neat. Now she steals to the bed in order 
to make her apologies to Myra about the shawl 
and Arc, but Myra still slumbers. It is hall-past 
seven and more, and she must bo gone. 

The young lady for whom sho made the linen 
lived about twenty miles from towm, but she 
had come up about her things, and was to set 
ofT homo at nine o'clock that very morning. 
The linen was to have been .sent in the night 
before, hut Ijettice had found im|)os.sihle to 
get it done. It must per force wait till morn- 
ing to be carried home. The object was to get 
to the house as soon a.s the .servants should be 
stirring, .so that there would be time for the 
things to be packed up and accompany the young 
lady upon her return home. 

Now, Lettice is in the street. Oh, what a 
morning it was! The wind was intensely cold' 
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the snow was blown in buffets against her face ; 
the street was slippery : all the mud and mire 
turned into inky-looking ice. She could scarcely 
stand; her face was blue with the cold; her 
hands, iu a pair ^ cotton gloves, so numbed 
that she could hardly hold the parcel she carried. 

She had no um6rella. The snow beat upon 
her undefended head, and completed the demo- 
lition of the poor bonnet ; but she comforted her- 
self with the thought that its appearance would 
now bo attributed to the bad weather having 
spoiled it. Nay (and she smiled as the idea 
presented itself), was it not possible that she 
might be supposed to have a better bonnet at 
home ? • 

So she cheerfully made her ^y; and at last 
she entered Grosvenor-square, where lamps 
were just dying away before the splendid 
houses, and the wintry twilight discovered the 
garden, with its trees plastered with dirty snow, 
while the wind rushed down from the Park 
colder and bitterer than ever. She could hardly 
get along at all. A few ragged, good-for-nothing 
boys were almost the only people yet to be seen 
about; and they laughed and mocked at her, 
as, holding her bonnet down ^ith one hand, to 
prevent its absolutely giving way before the 
wind, she endeavored to carry her parcel, and 
keep her shawl from ftying up with the other. 

The Jeers and the laughter were very uncom- 
fortable to her. The things she found it the most 
difficult to reconcile herself to in her fallen state 
were the scoffs, and the scorns, and the coarse 
jests of those once so far, far beneath her; so 
far, that their very existence, os a class, was 
once almost unknown, and who were now little, 
if at all, W’orse off than herself. 

The rude brutality of the coarse, uneducated, 
and unimproved Saxon, is a terrible grievance 
to those forced to come into close quarters ^ith 
such. i 

At last, however, ‘'he entered Green-street, 
and rai'jcd the knocker, ami ga\ a one timid, 
humble knock at the door of a moderate-sized 
liou'^c, upon the right hand .side as you go up 
to the Park. 

Here liMrd the benevolent lady of whom I 
have spoken, who took so much trouble to break 
through the barriers which in London separate 
the employers and the employed, and to assist 
the j)oor stitchers of her owm sex, by doing 
away with the necessity of that band, or those 
many hands, through which their ware has 
usually to pass, and in each of which something 
of the recompense thereof must of necessity be 
detained. ‘ 

She had never been at the house before ; but 
she had sometimes had to go fb other genteel 
houses, and she had too often found the insolence 
r)f the pampered domestics harder to bear than 
even the rude incivility of the streets. 

So .she stood feeling very uncomfortable ; still 
more afraid of the cljbct her bonnet might pro- 
duce upon the man that should open the door, 
f than upon his superiors. 

But “like master, like man,” is a stale old 


proverb, which, like many other old saws of our 
now despised as childuh ancestors, is fall of pith 
and truth. 

The servant who appeared was a grave, gray- 
haired man, of somewhat above fifty. He stooped 
a little in his gait, and had w)t a very fashion- 
able air ; but his countenance was4ull Ifl^ifid 
meaning, and his manner so gentle, that it 
seemed respectful even to a poor girl like this. 

Before hearing her errand, observing how 
coM she looked, he beide her come In and warm 
Jiorself at the hall itove ; and shutting the door 
in the face of the chill 4>Iast, that came rushing 
forward as if to force its way into tbe house, he 
then returned to her, and asked her errand. 

“ I come with the young lady's work. I was 
so sorry that I could not possibly get it dfhio in 
time to send it in last night ; bu^l hope I have 
not put her to any inconvenience. I hope her 
trunks are not made up. I started almost before 
it was light this morning.” * 

“ Well, my dear, I hope not ; but it was a 
pity you could not get it done last night. Mrs. 
Danvers likes people to be exact to the moment 
and punctual in performing promises, you must 
know. However, I'll take it. up without loss 
of time, and I dare say it will be all right.” 

**Is it come at last?” asked a sweet, low 
voice, as Rdjrnolds ei^ered the drawing-room. 
“My love, I really began to be frightened for 
your pretty things, the speaker w'cnt on, turning 
to a young lady who was making an early 
breakfast before a noble blazing fire, and who 
was no other a person than Catherine Melwyn. 

“ Oh, madam ! I was not in the least uneasy 
about them, 1 was quite sure they would come 
at last.” 

“I wish, my love,” said Mrs. Danvers, siting 
down by the fire, “ I could hgtro shared in yofir* 
I security. Poor creatures ! the temptation is 
sometiines so awfully great. The pawnbroker 
is dangerously near. So easy to evade all in- 
quiry by changing one inisorabty obscure lodging 
for another, into which it is almost impossible 
to be traced. And, to tell the tnith, I had not 
used you quite well, my dear ; for I happened 
to know nothing of the previous character of 
1 these poor girls, but that they were certainly 
very neat workwomen ; and they were so out 
of all measure poor, that I yielded to temptation. 
And that you see, my love, had its usual effect 
of making me suspicious of the power of tempt- 
ation over others.” 

Mrs. Danvers had once been one of the love- 
liest women that had ever been seen : the face 
of an angel, the form of the goddess of beauty 
herself; manners the softest, the most delightful. 

A chress that by its exquisite good taste and ele- 
ganoe enhanced every other charm, and a voice 
so sweet and harmonious that it made it^ way 
to every heart. 

Of all this loveliness the sweet, harmonious 
voice alone remained. Yet had the sad eclipse 
af so much beauty been succeeded by a some- 
thing so holy, so saint-like, so tender, that the 
being who stood now shorn by sorrow and suf- 
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fering of all her earthly charms, seemed only to 
have progressed nearer to heaven by the ex- 
change. 

Her life had, indeed, been one shipwreck, in 
which all she prized had gone down. Husband, 
children, parents, sister, brother — all!— every 
oi^J^eue. «It had been a fearful ruin. That 
she could not survive this wreck of every earthly 
joy was expected by all her friends : but she 
had lived on. She stood there, an example of 
the triumph tof those "three: faith, hope, and 
charity, but the greatest of ^hese was charity. , 

In faith she rested upon the “unseen,” and 
the world of things “ seen” around her shrunk 
into insignificance. In hope she looked forward 
to that day when tears should be wiped from 
all eyes, and the lost and severed meet to part 
never again. In charity — in other words, love 
— she filled that aching, desolate heart with 
fresh affections, warm and tender, if not |)ossess- 
ing the joyous gladness of earlier days. 

Every sorrowirfg human being, every poor 
sufferer, be they w’ho they might, or whence 
they might, found a place in that compassionate 
heart. No wonder it was filled to overflowing ; 
there are so mmiy sorrowing sufferers in this 
world. 

She went about doing good. Her whole life 
was one act of pity. ^ • 

Her house was plainly furnished. The “mut- 
ton chops with a few greens and potatoes” — 
laughed at in a recent trial, as if indifference to 
one’s own dinner were a crime — might have 
served her. She often was no better served. 
Her dress was conventual in its simplicity. 
Every farthing she could save upon herself was 
saved for her poor. 

You must please to recollect that she stood 

rISctly alone in (he world, and that there was 
not a human creature that could suffer by this 
exercise of a sublime and universal charity. 
Such peculiar devotion to dhc object is only 
permitted to those whom God has severed from 
their kind, and marked out, as it were, for the 
generous career. 

Her days were passed in visiting all those 
dismal places in this great city, where lowly 
want “repairs to die,” or where degradation 
and depravity, the children of want, hide them- 
selvdk. She sat by the bed of the inmate of the 
hospital, pouring the soft balm of her consola- 
tions upon the suffering and lowly heart. In 
such places her presence was hailed as the first | 
and greatest of blessings. Every one was ' 
melted, or was awed into good behavior by her 
presence. The most hardened of brandy-drink- 
ing nurses was softened and amended by her 
example. c 

The situation of the young women who have 
to gain their livelihood by their needle had 
peculiarly excited her compassion, and to their 
welfare she more especially devoted herself. 
Her rank and position in society gave her a 
ready access to many fine ladies who had an 
immensity to be done for them : and to many 
fine dress-makers who had this immensity to do* 


She was indefatigable in her exertions to di- 
minish the evils to which the young ladies— 
“improvers,” I believe, is the technical term — 
are in too many of these establishments exposed. 
She it was who got the wt^k-rooms properly 
ventilated, and properly warmed. She it was 
who insisted upon the cruelty and the wretch- 
edness' of keeping up these poor girls hour after 
hour from their natural rest, till their strength 
was exhausted ; the very means by which th^oy 
were to earn their bread taken away j and they 
were sent into decline and starvation. She made 
fine ladie^leam to allow more time for the pre- 
paration of their dresses ; and fine ladies’ dress- 
makers to learn to say, “No.” 

One of the gtoat objects of her exertions was 
to save thl poor plain-sewers from the necessary 
loss occasioned by the middlemen. She did not 
say whether the shops exacted too much labor, 
or not, for their pay ; with so groat a competi- 
tion for work, and so much always lying unsold 
upon their boards, it was difficult to decide. 
But she spared no trouble to get these poor 
women employed direct by those who vranted 
sewing done; and she taught to feel ashamed 
of themselves th^so indolent fine ladies who. 
rather than give themselves a little trouble to 
increase a poor erealurc's gains, preferred going 
to the ready-made shops^ '‘because the other 
was such a boro.” 

In one of her visits among the poor of Mary- 
Icbone, she had accidentally met with these two 
sisters, Lettico Arnold and Myra. There was 
something in them both above the common 
stamp, 'Which might be discerned m spite of 
their squalid dress and miserable chamber ; but 
she had not had time to inquire into their pre- 
vious history — w'hich, indeed, they seemed un- 
willing to tell. Catherine, preparing her wed- 
ding* clothes, and well knowing how anxious 
Mrs. Danvers was to obtain work, hud reserved 
a good deal for her; and Mrs. Danvers had 
cntru!3ted*somo of nit to Letticc, wdio was too 
'wretchedly destitute to bo able to givo any 
thing in the form of a deposit. Hctu c her un- 
ca.siness when the promised things did not appear 
to the time. 

Aad hence the rather grave looks of Rey- 
nolds, >vho could not endure to see his mistress 
vexed. 

“ Has the workwoman brought her bill with 
her, Reynolds?” asked Mrs. Danvers. 

“ I will go and ask.” 

“ Stay, ask her to come up ; I should like to 
inquire how she is going on, and whether she 
has any other work in prospect.” 

Reynolds obeyed ; and soon the door opened, 
and Lettice, poAr thing, a good ideal ashamed 
of her own appearance, was introduced into this 
warm and comfortable breakfast-room, whore, 
however, as 1 have said, there was no appear- 
ance of luxury, except the pretty, neat breakfast, 
and the blazing fire. 

“ Good morning, my dear,” said Mrs. Dan- 
vers, kindly ; “ I am sorry you have had such 
wretched walk this morning. Why did you not 
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come last night ? Punctuality, my dear, is the 
soul of business, and if you desire to form a pri- 
vate connection for yourself, you will find it of 
the utmost importance to attend to it. This 
young lady is jus% going off, and there is barely 
time to put up the things.’’ 

Catherine had her back turned to the door, 
and was quietly continuing her breakfast. She 
did not even look round as Mrs. Danvers spoke, 
hut when a gentle voice replied : 

Indeed, madam, I beg your pardon. In- 
deed, I did my very best, but—” • 

She started, looked up, and rose hastily from 
her chair. Lettioe started, too, on her side, as 
she did so ; and, advancing a few steps, ex- 
claimed, “ Catherine I” • 

“ It must — it is — it is you 1” cried Catherine 
hastily, coming forward and taking her by the 
hand. She gazed with astonishment at the 
worn and weather-beaten face, the miserable 
attire, ^e picture of utter wretchedness before 
her. “You!” she kept repeating, “Lettice! 
Lettice Arnold ! Good Heavens 1 where are 
they all? Where is your father? Your moth- 
er? Your sister?” 

“ Gone !” said the poor giij. “ Gone — every 
one gone but poor Myra !” 

“And she — where is she? The beautiful 
creature, that used t<5 be the pride of poor Mrs. 
Price’s heart. How lovely she was ! And you, 
dear, dear Lettice, how can you, how have you 
come to this?” 

Mrs. Danvers stood like one petrified with 
astonishment while this little scene was going 
on. She kept looking at the two girls, but said 
nothing. 

“ Poor, dear Lettice 1” Catherine went on in 
a tone of the most affectionate kindness, “ have 
you come all through the streets and alone this 
most miserable morning? And w^orking — 
working for mo ! Good Heavens ! how has all 
this come about ?” , 

“ But come to the fire 4irst,” she continued, 
taking hold of the almost frozen hand. 

Mrs. Danvers now came forward. 

“ You seem to have met with an old ac- 
quaintance, Catherine. Pray come to the fire, 
and sit down and w'arm yourself j and hftve you 
breakfasted ?” 

Lettice hesitated. She had become so ac- 
customed to her fallen condition, that it seemed 
to her that she could no longer with propriety 
sit down to the same table with Catherine. 

Catherine perceived this, and it shocked and 
grieved her excessively. “Do come and sit 
down,” she said, encouraged by Mrs. Danvers’s 
invitation, “ and tell us, have you breakfasted ? 
But thouglf you have, a warm oup of tea this 
cold morning most be comfortable.” 

And she pressed her forward, and seated her, 
naif reluctant, in an arm-chair that stood by the 
fire: then she poured out a oup of tea, and 
carried it to her, repeating, I 

“ Won’t you eat ? Have you breakfasted ?” 

The plate of bread-and-butter looked delicious 
tp the half-starved girl j the warm cup of tea I 


seemed to bring life into her. She had been 
silent from surprise, and a sort of humiliated 
embarrassment ; but now her spirits began to 
revive, and she said, “ 1 never expected to have 
seen you again. Miss Melwyn !” 

“Miss Melwyn I What does that mean? 
Dear Lettice, how has all this coiqg,ab«MP?’^ 

“ My father was ill the last time, you were in 
Nottinghamshire, do you not recollect. Miss 
Melw’yn ? He never recovered of that illness ; 
bat it lasted nearly t^ years. • During that 
time, your aunt, rs. Montague, died ; and her 
house was sold, and new people came ; and you 
never were at Castle Rising afterward.” 

“No — indeed — and from that day to this 
have never chanced to hear any thing of its ’ 
inhabitants. But Mrs. Price, your au«t. who 
was so fond of Myra, what is become of her ?” 

“ She died before my poor father.” 

“ Well ; but she was rich. Did she do noth- 
ing?” • 

“ Every body thought h^r rich, because she 
spent a good deal of money ; but hers was only 
income. Our poor aunt was no great economist 
— she made no savings.” 

“Well; and your mother ^ I can not under- 
stand it. No ; I can not understand it.” Cath- 
erine kept repeating. “ So horrible ! dear, dear 
Lettice — sfhd your s||awl is quite wet, and so is 
your bonnet, poor, dear girl. Why did you not 
put up your umbrella?” 

“ For a very good reason, dear Miss Melwyn ; 
because I do not possess one.” 

“Call me Catherine, won’t you? or I will 
not speak to you again.” But Mrs. Danvers’s 
inquiring looks seemed now to deserve a little 
attention. She seemed impatient to have the 
enigma of this strange scene solved. Catherine 
caught her eye, and, turning from herlriend^ 
with whom she had been so much absorbed as 
to forget every thing else, she said : 

“ Lettice Arnold is a clergyman’s daughter, 
ma’am.” 

“I began to think something of that sort,” 
said Mrs. Danvers ; “ but, my dear young lady, 
what can have brought you to this terrible state 
of destitution?” 

** Misfortune upon misfortune, madam. My 
father was, indeed, a clergyman, and held the 
little vicarage of Castle Rising. There Cath- 
erine,” looking affectionately up at her, “ met 
me upon her visits to her aunt, Mrs. Montague.’* 

“ We have known each other from children,” 
put in Catherine. 

The door opened, and Reynolds appeared — 

“The cab is waiting, if you please, Mias 
Melwyn.” 

* “Oh, dear! oh, dear! I can’t go just this 
moment. Bid the man wait.” 

I “It is late already,*’ said Reynold^ taking 
out his watoh. “ The train starts in twenty ^ 
minutes.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! and when does the 
next go? I can’t go by this. Can 1, dear 
Mrs. Danvers? It is impossible.” ^ 

“ Another starts in an hour afterward.” 
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** Oh 1 that will do — ^tell Sarah to be ready 
for that. Well, my dear, go on, go on — dear 
Lettioe, yon were about to tell us how all this | 
happened — ^but just another cup of tea. Do you 
like it strong ?” 

“ I like it any way,"’ said Lettice, who was 
beglMag^ recover her spirits, 1 have not 
tasted any thing so comfortable for a very long 
time.” 

“ Dear me ! dear me !” 

You must have siiflfered very much, I fedr, 
my dear young lady,” said Mrs. Danvers, in a 
kind voice of interest, “before you could have 
sunk to the kvel of that miserable home where 
I found you.” 

“Yes,” said Lettice. “Every one suffers 
very nrach, be the descent slow or rapid, when 
he has to fall so far. But what were my suffer- 
ings to poor Mara’s !” 

“ And why were your sufferings as nothing 
in comparison With poor Myra’s ?” 

“ Ah, madam, there are some in this world 
not particularly favored by nature or fortune, 
who were born to be denied ; who are used to 
it from their childhood — it becomes a sort of 
second nature to, them, as it were. They 
scarcely feel it. But a beautiful girl, adored 
by an old relation, accustomed to every sort of 
indulgence and luxury ! ^hey doatbd upon the 
very ground she trod on. Oh 1 to be cast down 
to such misery, that is dreadful.” 

“I don’t see — I don’t know,” said Catherine, 
who, like the world in general, however much 
they might admire, and however much too 
many might flatter Myra, greatly preferred 
Lettice to her sister. 

“ 1 don’t know,” said she, doubtingly. 

“ Ah ! but you would know if you could see I” 
-said the generous ga^l. “ If you could sec what 

she suflfers from every thing — from things that 
I do not even feel, far less care for — you would 
be so sorry for her.” 

Mrs. Danvers looked with increasing interest 
upon the speaker. She seemed to vrish to go 
on with the conversation about this sister, so 
much pitied ; so she said, “ 1 believe what you 
say is very true. Very true, Catherine, in spite 
of your skeptical looks. Some people really do 
suffei^ery much more than others under the 
same circumstances of privation.” 

“Yes, selfish people like Myra,” thought 
Catherine, but she said nothing. 

“Indeed, madam, it is so. They seem to 
feel every thing so much more. Poor Myra — 
I can sleep like a top in our bed, and she very 
often can not close her eyes — and the close 
room, and the poor food. I can get along— 1 
was made to rough it, my poor aunt alwa^l 
said — but Myra !” 

“Well but,” rejoined Catherine, “do pray 
tell us how you came to this cruel pass ? Your 
poor father — ” 

“Hb illness was very lingering and very 
painful — and several times a surgical operation 
was required. My mother could not bear — 
* could any of ns ? — ^to have it done by the poor 


blundering operator of that remote village. To 
have a surgeon from Nottingham was very ex- 
pensive ; and then the medicines ; and the nec- 
essary food and attendance. The kindest and 
most provident father can nof save much out of 
one hundred and ten pounds a year, and what 
was saved was soon all gone.” 

“ Well, well,” repeated Catherine, her eyes 
fixed with intense interest upon the speaker. 

“His deathbed was a painful scene,” Lettice 
went on, her face displaying her emotion, while 
•she with ^reat effort restrained her tears : “ he 
trusted in God ; but there was a fearful pros- 
pect before us, and he could not help trembling 
ibr his children. Dear, dear father! he re- 
proached Jiimsdlf for his want of faith, and 
would try to strengthen us, ‘but the flesh,’ ho 
said, ‘ was weak.’ He could not look forward 
ivithout anguish. It was a fearful struggle to 
bo composed and confiding — he could not help 
being anxious. It was for us, you kR6w, not 
for himself.” 

“Frightful!” cried Catherine, indignantly; 
“ frightful ! that a man of education, a scholar, 
a gentleman, a man of so much activity in doing 
good, and so mucli^power in preaching it, should 
be brought to this. One hundred and ten 
pounds a year, was that all ? How could you 
exist?” • 

“We had the house and the garden besides, 
you know, and my mother was such an excel- 
lent manager ; and my father ! No religious 
of the severest order w’^as ever more self-deny- 
ing, and there w^as only me. My aunt Price, 
you know, took Myra — Myra had been delicate 
from a child, and was so beautiful, and she w^as 
never made to rough it, my mother and my 
aunt said. Now I seemed made expressly for 
the purpose,” she added, smiling with perfect 
simplicity. 

“And his illness, so long! and so expensive!” 
exclaimed Catherine, w'ith a sort of cry. 

“ Yes, it w’as — aril! to see the pains ho took 
that it should not be expensive. Ho would be 
quite annoyed if my mother got any thing nicer 
than usual for his dinner. She used to be 
obliged to make a mystery of it ; and we w'ere 
forced ^ilmost to go down upon our knees to 
get him to have the surgeon from Nottingham 
Nothing but the idea that his life would be more 
secure in such hands could have persuaded 
him into it. He knew how important that w*as 
to us. As for the pain which the bungling old 
doctor bard by w^ould have given him, he would 
have borne that rather than have spent money. 
Oh, Catherine! there have been times upon 
times when I hav^ envied the poor. They have 
hospitals to go to ; they are not ashamed to ask 
for a little wine from those vrho have it; they 
can beg when they are in want of a morsel of 
bread. It is natural. It is right — thoy feel it 
to bo right. But oh ! for those, as they call it, 
better born, and educated to habits of thought 

like those of my poor father ! Want is^- 

indeed, like an armed man, when he comes inia 
tktir dwellings.” ^ i 
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“ Too true, my dear young lady,” said Mrs. 
Danvers, whose eyes were by this time moist ; 
“ but go on, if it does not pain you too much, 
your story is excessively interesting. There is 
yet a wide step l|Btween where your relation 
leaves us, and whore 1 found you.” 

Wo closed his* eyes at last in deep sorrow. 
Excellent man, he deserved a better lot i So, 
at least, it seems to me — but who knows? Nay, 
he would have reproved me for saying so. He 
used to say of himself^ so cheerfully, 4t^s a rough 
road, but it leads to a good place.’ Why could 
he not feci this for his wife and children ? He 
found that so very dilTicult !” 

He was an excellent and a delightful man, • 
said Catherine. ** Well?” . . . • 

“ Well, my dear, when he had closcll his eyes, 
there was his funeral. We could not have a 
parish funeral. The veriest pauper has a piety 
toward the dead which revolts at that. We did 
it as s^ply as wo possibly could, consistently 
with cohinion decency; but they charge so 
enormously for such things : and my poor mother 
would not contest it. When I remonstrated a 
little, and .Siaid 1 thought it was right to prevent 
others being treated in the same way, who could 
no better afford it than w^e could, 1 shall never 
forget niy mother’s face : “I dare say — ^yes, 
you are right, Lettito; quite right — but not 
this — not hu. 1 can not debate that matter. 
Forgive mo, dear girl; it is weak — ^but 1 can 
not.’ ” 

‘‘ This expense exhausted all that was loft of 
our little money : only a few pounds remained 
when our furniture h^ been sold, and we were 
obliged to give up possession of that dear, dear, 
little parsonage, and wo were without a roof to 
shelter us. You remember it, Catherine!” 

“ Remember it ! to be sure I do. That 
sweet little place. The tiny house, all covered 
over with honey-sucklcs and jasmines. How 
sweet they did smell. And your flower-garden, 
Lctticc, how you used to^w’ork in ft. It -was | 
that which made you so hale and strong, aunt | 
Montague said. She admired your industry so, i 
you can't think. She used to say you weroj 
worth a whole bundle of flno ladies.” I 

Did she ?” and Lettice smiled again. She 
was beginning to look cheerful, in spite of her 
dismal story. There was something so in- 
veteratcly cheerful in that temper, that nothing 
could entirely subdue it. The warmth of her 
generous nature it was that kept the blood and 
spirits flowing. 

“ It was a sad day when we parted from it. 
My poor mother ! How she kept looking back 
— looking back — striving not to cry ; and Myra 
was drownqijl in tears.” • 

“ And what did you do?” 

** 1 am sure I don’t know ; I was so sorry for 
them both ; 1 quite forget all the rest.” 

But how came you to London ?” asked 
Mrs. Danvers. “ Every body, without other re- 
source, seem to come to London. The worst 
place, especially for women, they can possibly 
come to. People are so completely lost in Lon- 


don. Nobody dies of want, nobody is utterly 
and entirely destitute of help or friends, except 
in London.” 

“ A person we knew in the village, and to 
whom my father had been very kind, had a son 
who was employed in one of the great linen- 
warehouses, and ho promised to endo^Uiat^g,et 
us needle- work ; and we flattered ourselves, 
with industry, we should, all three together, do 
pretty well. So we came to London, and took 
a small lodging, and furnished it 'vith the rem- 
^nant of our furniyire. We had our clothes, 
which, though plain enough, were a sort of lit- 
tie property, you know. But wh^n wo came 
to learn the prices they actually paid for work, 
it was really frightful! Work fourteen hours a 
day apiece, and we could only gain bttween 
three and four shillings a week each — sometimes 
hardly that. There was our lodging to pay, 
three shillings a week, and six shillings left for 
firing and f(^ for three people ; 4his was in the 
weeks o{ plenty. Oh I it was frightful !” 

“Horrible!” echoed Catherine. 

“ We could not bring ourselves down to it at 
once. We hoped and flattered ourselves that 
by-and-by we should get some work that would 
pay better ; and when we wanted a little more 
food, or in very cold days a little more fire, we 
were tempted to sell or pawn one article after 
another. At last my mother fell sick, and then 
all tvent; she died, and she had a pauper’s 
funeral,” concluded Lettice, turning very pale. 

They were all three silent. At lost Mrs. 
Danvers began again. 

“ That was not the lodging I found you in?” 

“ No, madam, that was too expensive. Wo 
left it, and we only pay one-and-sixpence a 
week for this, the furniture being our own.” 

“ The cab is at the do^, Miss Melivyo,” 
again interrupted Reynolds; 

“ Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! 1 can’t go, indeed, 
Mrs. Danvers, 1 can’t go;” with a pleading 
look, “ may I stay one day longer?” 

“ Most gladly would 1 keep you, my dearest 

love; but your father and mother And 

they will have sent to meet you.” 

“ And suppose they have, John must go back ; 
but stay, stay, Sarah shall go and take all my 
boxes, and say 1 am coming to-morrou’; that 
will do.” 

“ And you travel alone by railway ? Your 
mother will never like that.” 

“ 1 am ashamed,” cried Catherine, with ener- 
gy, to think of such mere conventional difficulties, 
when here 1 stand in the presence of real misery. 
Indeed, my dear Mrs. Danvers, my mother will 
be quite satisfied when she hears why I staid. 
T ^m iist be an insensible creature if 1 could go 
away without seeing more of dearXiettice.” 

Lettice looked up so pleased, so grateful, so 
happy. * 

“ Well, my love, I think your mother will 
not be uneasy, as Sarah goes; and I just re 
member Mrs. Sands travels your way to-mor- 
row, so she will take care of you ; for taken care 
of you must be, my pretty Catherine, till you « 
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are a little less young, and somewhat less hand- 
some.'' 

And she patted the sweet, full, rosy chock. 

Catherine was very pretty indeed, if you care 
to know that, and so it was settled. 

And now, Letlioo having enjoyed a happier 
hoii£^|mnshe had known for many a long day, 
began to recollect herself, and to think of poor ^ 
Myra. | 

She rose from her chair, and taking up her 
bonnet and shawl, which Catherine had hyng ^ 
before the hre to dry, seemed preparing to 
depart. ** 

Then bo^ Catherine and Mrs. Danvers be- 
gan to think of her little bill, which had not been 
settled yet. Catherine felt excessively awk- 
wari^nd uncomfortable at the idea of offering 
her old friend and companion money ^ but Mrs. 
Danvers was i too well acquainted with real 
misery, had too much approbation for that spirit 
which is not ^bove earning^ but is above beg- 
ging, to have any embarrassment in such a 
case. 

“Catherine, my dear,” she said, “you owe 
Miss Arnold some money. Had you not better 
settle it before she leaves?” 

Both the girls *blushed. 

“ Nay, my dears,” said Mrs. Danvers, kindly; 
“why this? I am sure,” coming .up to them, 
and taking Letticc's haffd, “I hold an honest 
hand here, which is not ashamed to labor,*when 
It has been the will of God that it shall be by 
her own exertions that she obtains her bread, 
and part of the bread of another, if I mistake 
not. What you have nobly earned as nobly 
receive. Humiliation belongs to the idle and 
the dependent, not to one who maintains her- 
self.” 

Tke eyes of Lettice glistened, and she could 
not help gently pressing the hand which held 
hers. 

Such sentiments wore congenial to her heart. 
She had never been able to cofnprebend the 
conventional distinctions between what is honor- 
able or degrading, under the fetters of which 
so many lose the higher principles of independ- ' 
ence — true honesty and true honor. To work 
for her living had never lessened her in her | 
own eyes; and she had found, with a sort of | 
astomshment, that it was to sink her in the eyes ' 
of others. To deny herself every thing in food, - 
furniture, clothing, in order to escape debt, and 
add in her little way to the comforts of those ' 
she loved, had ever appeared to her noble and 


but now she raised her head, with a noble frank 
ness and spirit. 

“ 1 am very much obliged to you for recol- 
lecting it, madam, for in truth the money is very 
much wanted; and if — ” fuming to her old 
friend, “ my dear Catherine can hiid mo a little 
more w'ork, I should bo very greatly obliged to 
her.’’* 

Catherine again changed color. Work ! she 
was longing to offer her money. She had 
twenty pounds in her pocket, a present from 
her g^molher, to buy something pretty for her 
wedding.* She was burning with desire to put 
it into Lctticc's hand. 

^ She stammered — she hesitated. 

“ Perhaps y^xxhavc no more work just now,” 
said Lettfice. “ Never mind, then ; I am sure 
when there is an opportunity, you will remem- 
ber what a pleasure it will bo to me to work 
for you ; and that a poor needlewoman is very 
much benefited by having private cus^mers.” 

“My dear, dear Lettice!” and Catherine’s 
arms were round her neck. She could not help 
shedding a few tears. 

“ But to return to business,” .said Mrs. Dan 
vers, “ for I sec Miss Arnold is impatient to be 
gone. What is ^our charge, my dear ? These 
slips are tucked and beautifully stitched and 
done.” , 

“ I should not get more than threepence, at 
most fourpence, at the shops for them. Should 
you think nincpcnce an unreasonable charge? 
1 1 believe it is w^hat you would pay il‘ you had 
them done at the schools.” 

“ Threepence, fourpence, nincpcnce ! Good 
I Heavens!” cried Catherine; “so beautifully 
I done as these are ; and then your needles 
and thread, you have made no charge for 
them.” 

*‘.Wc pay for those oursclve.s,” said Lettice. 

“ But my dear,” .said Mrs. Danvers, “ what 
Catherine would have to pay for ibis work, if 
bought frdm a lineij w*arehoiisc, would at least 
be fifteen pence, and not nearly so well done, 
for these are beautiful. Conn*, you must ask 
eighteen pence: there are six of them; nine 
shillings, my dear.” 

Tl^ eyes of poor Lettice quite glistened. 
She could not refuse. She felt that to seem 
over delicate upon this little enhancement of 
price would be really great moral indelicacy. 
“ Thank you,” said she, “ you are very liberal ; 
but it must only bo for this once. If T am to 
bp your needlewoman in ordinary, Catherine, I 


praiseworthy. She 'was as astonished, as many must only be paid what you would ]uiy tt> 
such a heart has been before her, with the others.” 

coarse of this world's esteem, too often moas- She smiled pleasantly as she said this ; but 
nred by what people tpend upon themselves, Catherine could rot answer the sn^ile. She felt 
rather than by what they spare. 1 can not get j very sad as she drew the nine shillings from her 
that story in the newspaper — ^the contempt ex- ; purse, longing to make them nine sovereigns 
pressed for the dinner of one mutton ohop, j But she laid the money at last before Lettice, 
potatoes,, And a few greens — out of my head. | upon the table. 

Catherine's confusion had, in a moment of | Lettice took it up, and bringing out an old 
weakness, extended to Lettice. Sho had felt dirty leathern purse, was going to put it in. 
ashamed to be paid as a workwoman by one : At least, let mo give you a better purse,” 

once her friend, and in social rank her equal ; ' said Catherine, eagerly, offering her own hand* 
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some one, yot of a strong texture, for it was her 
business purse. 

They would think I had stolen it, said Let- 
lice, putting it aside. “ No, thank you, dear, kind 
Catherine. Consistefcy in all things ; and my 
old leather convenienue seems to me much more 
consistent with my bonnet than your beautiful 
one. Not but that I shall get myself a decent 
bonnet now^ for really this is a shame to be 
seen. And so, good-by; and farewell, madam. 
When you have work, you won’t forget me, will 
you, doar?” 

‘‘Oh, Catherine has plenty of work,’^put in 
Mrs. Danvers, “but somehow she is not quite 
herself this morning" — again looking at her 
very kindly. “You can not wondtr, Miss Ar- 
nold, that she is much more agitated by this 
meeting than you can be. My dear, there are 
tho.«<c pocket-handkerchiefs to bo marked, which 
we durst not trust to an unknown person. That 
will be a ^|rafitable job. My dear, you would 
have to pay flve shillings apiece at Mr. IMorris’s 
for having them embroidered according to that 
pattern you fixed upon, and which 1 doubt not 
your friend and her sister can execute. There 
are six of them to be done.” , 

“May I look at the pattern? Oh, yes! I 
think 1 can do it. I will take the greatest pos- 
sible pains. Six at five* shillings each ! Oh ! 
madam ! — Oh, Catherine ! — what a benefit this 
will be." 

Again Catherine felt it impossible to speak. 
She could only stoop down, take the poor hand, 
so roughened with hardships, and raise it to her 
lips. 

The beautiful handkerchiefs were brought. 

“1 will only take one at a time, if }ou please. 
Tlic.se are too valuable to bo risked at our lodg- 
ings. When I have done this, I will fetch an- 
other, and so on. 1 shall not lose time in get- 
ting tiicin done, depend upon it," said Lettice, 
cheerfully. , 

“ Take two, at all events, artd then Myra can 
help you." 

“No, only one at present, at lea.st, thank 
you.” 

She did not say what she knew to be very 
true, that Myra could not help her. Myrtt’s 
fingers were twice as delicate as her ow’n; 
and Myra, before their misfortunes, had mostly 
spent her time in ornamental work — her aunt 
holding plain sewing to be an occupation rather 
beneath so beautiful and distinguished a creat- 
ure. Nevertheless, when work became of so 
much importance to them all, and fine work 
especially, as gaining so much better a recom- 
pense in proportion to the time ej^ploycd, My- 
ra’s accoroplishlnents in this way proved very 
useless. She had not been accustomed to that 
strenuous, and, to the indolent, painful effort, 
which is necessary to do any thing well. To 
exercise self-denial, self-government, persever- 
ing industry, virtuous resistance against weari- 
ness, disgust, aching fingers and heavy eyes — 
•temptations which liaunt the indefatigable la- 
boreniin suoh callings, she was incapable of:i 


the consequence was, that she worked in a very 
inferior manner. While Lettice, as soon as she 
became aware of the importance of this accom- 
plishment as to the means of increasing her 
power of adding to her mother’s comforts, had 
been indefatigable in her endeavors to accom- 
plish herself in the art, and was bccoiQ^^efy« 
excellent workwoman. 


• CHAPTEItollT. , 

« ** Umbriel, a dusk)^ melancholy sprite, 

As ever sullied the fair face of light.” — P ope. 

A nd now she is upon her way hone. And 
oh I how lightly beats that honest simple 
heart in her bosom : and oh ! how cheerily sits 
her spirit upon its throne. How happily, *4oo, 
she looks about at the shops, and thinks of what 
she shall buy; not w’hat she can*possibly do 
without; not of the very cheapest and poorest 
that is to be had for money, but upOn what she 
shall choose ! * 

Then she remembers the fable of the Maid 
and the Milk-pail, and grows prudent and 
prosaic ; and' resolves that she will not spend 
her money till she has got it. .She begins to 
limit her desires, and to determine that she will 
only lay out six shillings this morning, and keep 
three in her ptfirse, as a Resource for contingen- 
cies. Nay, she begins to grow a little Marlha- 
Uko and careful, and to dream about savings- 
banks; and putting half-a-crowm in, out of the 
way of temptation, when she is paid for her first 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Six shillings, however, she means to expend 
for the more urgent w^ants. Two shillings 
coals; one shilling a very, very coarse straw 
bonnet; fourpence ribbon to trim it with; ono 
shilling bread, and sixpence potatoes, a h^T- 
penny worth of milk, and then, what is left ? — 
ono shilling and a penny-half-penny. Myra 
shall have a cup of tea, with sugar in it ; and a 
muifin, that she loves so, and a bit of butter. 
Four-pennyworth of tea, three-pennyworth of 
sugar, two-pennyworth of butter, one penny 
mulfin; and thrcepence-halfpeiiii}' remains in 
the good little manager’s hands. 

She came up the dark stairs of her lodgings 
so cheerfully, follow^ed by a boy lugging up her 
coals, she carrying the other purcliase.s herself 
— so happy ! quite radiant with joy — and opened 
the door of the miserable little apartment. 

It was a bleak wintry morning. Not a single 
ray of the sun could penetrate the gray fleecy 
covering in which the houses were wrapped; 
yet the warmth of ilio smoko and fires was 
suffleient so far to assist the temperature of the 
atmdSphero as to n^lt the dirty snow ; which 
now kept dripping from the roofs in dreary 
cadence, and splasliing upon the pavementjie- 
low. 

The room looked so dark, so dreary, so 
dismal! Such a contrast to tlio one she had 
just loft ! Myra was up, and was dressed iu 
her miserable, half- worn, cotton gown, which 
was thrown round her in the most untidy, com- 
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fortless manner. She could not think it vrorth 
while to care how such a gown was put on. 
Her hair was dingy and disordered ; to be sure 
there was but a broken comb to straighten it 
with, and who could do any thing vrith such a 
^mb ? She was cowering over the fire, which 
•waslRlir nearly extinguished, and, from time to 
time, picking up bit by bit of the cinders, as 
they fell upon the little hearth, putting them on 
again — endeavoring to keep the fire alive. 
WrctchedAcss in the extreme was visible in her 
dress, her altitude, her af^pect. • 

She turned round as Lcttice entered, and 
saying ptitlishly, ‘’I thought you never would 
come back, and 1 do so want my shawl,” re- 
turned to her former attitude, with her elbows 
reding upon her knees, and her chin upon the 
palms of hef hands. 

‘‘ I have been a sad long time, indeed,” said 
Lettice, good-humoredly ; " you must have been 
tired to death of waiting for me, and wondering 
what I could be about. But I’ve brought some- 
thing back which will make you amends. And, 
in the first place, here's your shaw’l,” putting it 
over her, “and thank you for the use of it — 
though I would not ask your leave, because 1 
could not bear to weaken you. But I was sure 
you would lend it me — and now for the fire. 
For once in a w’ay will have a good one. 
There, Sim, bring in the coals, put them in that 
wooden box there. Now for a good lump or 
tw’o.” And on they went ; and the expiring 
fire began to crackle and sparkle, and make a 
pleased noise, and a blaze soon caused even that 
room to look a little cheerful. 

“ Oh dear ! I am so glad we may for once be 
allowed to have coal enough to put a spark of 
Ufa into us,” said Myra. 

Lcttice had T>y this time filled the little old 
tin kettle, and was putting it upon the fire, and 
then she fetched an old tea-pot with a broken 
spout, a saucer without a cup, and a cup with- 
out a saucer; and putting the two together, for 
they w^ere usually divided betw'ecn the sisters, 


ever,” said her sister : “ upon ray word. IMrs. 
Bull has given us some very good coals. Oh, 
how the kettle docs enjoy them ! It must be 
quite a treat to our kettle to feel hot — poor 
thing! Lukow^arm is th^best it mostly attains 
to-. Hear how it buzs^es and hums, like a 
pleased child.” 

And so she prattled, and put a couple of spoon- 
fuls of tea into the cracked tea-pot. There 
were but about six in the paper, but Myra liked 
her tea strong, and she should have it as she 
pleasc(] this once. Then she poured out a cup, 
put in some milk and sugar, and, with a smile 
of incfTable affection, presented it, with the 
muffin she had buttered, to her sister. Myra 
did ei^oy il. To the poor, weedy, delicate 
thing, a cup of good tea, with something to cat 
that she could relish, was a real blessing. Mrs. 
Danvers w*as right so far : things did really go 
much harder with her than vrith Lettice ; but 
then she made them six times wors^y her dis- 
content and murmuring spirit, anif Lcttice made 
them six times better by her cheerfulness and 
generous disregard of self. 

While the one sister was enjoying her break- 
fast, the othcM, who really began to feel tired, 
was very glad to sit down and enjoy the fire. 
So she look the other chair, and, putting herself 
upon the opposite side* of the little table, began 
I to stretch out her feet to the fender, and feel 
I herself quite comfortabli!. Three shillings in 
: her purse, and threc-pcncc halfpenny to do just 
I what .she liked with I perhaps buy Myra a roll 
I for tea : there would be butter enough left. 

I Then .she began her story. But the efiect it 
I produced was not exactly w'hat she had expected. 

I Instead of sharing in her sister's thankful joy for 
this unexpected deliverance from the most abject 
j w’ant, through the discovery of a friend — able 
• and vrilling to furnish employment herself, and 
i to recommend them, as, in her hopeful view of 
: things, aLettice antieij^ated, to others, and proni- 
^ ising them work*of a description that would pay 
! well, and make them (putc comfortable — Myra 


said : began to draw a repining contrast between 

“I have got something for you w'hich I know Catherine’s situation and her own. 
you will like still better than a blaze, a cup of The pour beauty had been educated by her 
tea. And to warm your poor fingers, see if you silfy and romantic old aunt to look forward to 


Cip’t toast yourself this muffin,” handing it to making some capital match. “She had such a 
her upon what was now a two-pronged, but had sweet pretty face, and so many accomplishments 
once been a three-pronged fork. of mind and manner,” for such w^as the w'uy the 

“But what have you got for yourself?” Myra old woman loved to talk. Accomplishments of 
had, at least, the grace to say. mind and manner, by the way, arc indefinite 

“ Oh ! 1 have had such a brcakfa.st. And things ; any body may put in a claim for them 
such a thing has happened ! but I can not and on the part of any one. As for the more posi- 
will not tell you till you have had your own tive acquirements which are to be scon, handled, 
breakfast, poor, dear girl. You must bo raven- or heard an<| appreciated — such as dancing, 
ous — at least, I should be in your place — but music, languages, and so foril, Myra had as 
you never seem so hungry as 1 am, poor Myra, slender a portion of those as usually falls to the 
How^ever, I was sure you could eat a muffin.” lot of indulged, idle, nervous girls. The puoi 
“ That was very good-natured of you, Lcttice, beauty felt all the bitterness of the deepest 
to think of it. It will bo a treat. But oh ! to mortification at what she considered this cruel 
think that we should be brought to this — to contraist of her fate as compared to Catherine’s 
think a muffin — one muffin — a treat!” she added She had been indulged in that pernicious habit 
dismally. of the mind— the making claims. “With claims 

“ Let us be thankful when wo get it, bow- no better than l^r own’' was her expn ssion. 
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For though Catherine had more money, every 
body said Catherine was only pretty, which last 
sentence implied that there was another person 
ol' Catherine's acquaintance, who was positively 
and extremely beauti|il. 

Lcttice, happily for herself, had never been 
accustomed to make “ claims.” She had, in- 
deed, never distinctly understood whom such 
claims were to be made upon. She could not 
quite see why it was very hard that other people 
should be happier than herself. 1 am sure she 
would have been very sorry if she had thought 
that every body was as uncomfortahlo. 

She was always sorry when she heard her 
sister talking in this manner, partly because she 
felt it could not be quite right, aM puj^tly be- 
cause she was sure it did no good, but made 
matters a great deal worse; but she said 
nothing. Exhortation, indeed, only made mat- 
ters worse : nothing oflended Myra so much as 
an attemp^to make her feel more comfortable, 
and to rccoroile her to the fate she complained 
of as so hard. 

Even when let alone, it would often be some 
time before she recovered her good humor ; and 
this was the case now. I am a^aid she was a 
little vexed that Lcttice and not herself had met 
"with the good luck first to stumble upon Came- 
rine, and also a little envious of the pleasing 
impression it was plain her sister had made. So 
she began to fall foul of Lettice’s new bonnet, 
and to say, in a captious tone, 

“ You got money enough to buy yourself a 
new bonnet, I see.” 

Indeed, 1 did,” Lcttice answered w’ith sim- 
plicity. “ It was the very first thing I thought 
of. Mine was such a WTctchcd thing, and 
wetted w’ith the snow — the very boys hooted at 
it. Poor old friend !” said she, turning it upon 
her hand, “you have lost even the shape and 
prcrcn.sion to be a bonnet. What must I do 
with thee ? The back of the fire ? Sjyl fate ! 
No, generous companion of m 3 ^arcs and labors, 
that .shall not be thy destiny. U.seful to the 
last, thou shalt light to-morrow’s fire ; and that 
will be the best satisfaction to thy generous 
mane.s.” 

“ My bonnet is not so very much better,” ^id 
Myra, rather sulkily. 

“ Not so very much, alas ! but better, far 
better than mine. And, bc.sidcs, confess, please, 
my dear, that you had the la.st bonnet. Two 
years ago, it’s true ; but mine had seen three ; 
and then, remember, 1 am going into grand com- 
pany again to-morrow, and mtist be decent.” 

This last remark did not sweeten Myra’s 
temper. 

“ Oh ! I forg^. Of course you’ll keep your 
good company to yourself. I am, indeed, not 
fit to bo seen in it. But you’ll w-ant a new^ 
gown and a new shawl, my dear, though, indeed, 
you ean always take mine, as you did this 
morning.” • 

“ Myra!” said Lcttice. “ can you really 
J)o so naughty ? Nay, you are cross ; I see it 
in yogr face, though you won’t look at me. 


Now don’t be so foolish. Is it not all the same 
to us both ? Are we not in one box ? If you 
wish for the new bonnet, take it, and I’ll take 
yours : I don’t care, my dear. You were always 
used to be more hand.somcly dressed than me — 
it must seem quite odd for you not to be so. I 
only want to be decent Avhen 1 go abeflf t!ie* 
work, which I shall have to do often, as I told 
you, because I dare not have two of these ex- 
pensive handkerchiefs in my possc.ssion at once. 
Dcar*mc, girl ! Have we nt»t troubleRS enough ? 

I For goodness’ sake don’t let us make them. 
There, dear, take the bonnet, and I’ll take 
I yours ; but I declare, when I look at* the two, 
this is so horridly coarse, yours, old as it is, 
looks the gentceler to my mind,” laughing. 

So thought Myra, and kept her own borfflet, 
Lcttice putting upon it the piece o^new ribbon 
she had bought, and after smoothing and rubbing 
the faded one upon her sister’s, trimming with 
it her own. ^ * 

The two friends in Green-street sat silently 
for a short time after the door had closed upon 
Lettice ; and then Catherine began. 

“ More astonishing things happen in the real 
world than one ever finds in a book. 1 am sure 
if such a reverse of fortune as this had been 
described to in a storji^ I should at once have 
declare(| it to be impossible. 1 could not have 
believed it credible that, in a society such as 
ours — full of all sorts of kind, good-natured 
people, who are daily doing so much for the 
poor — an amiable girl like this, the daughter of 
a clergyman of the Church of England, could 
be suflbred to sink into such abject poverty.” 

“ Ah ! my dear Catherine, that shows you 
have only seen life upon one side, and thatjt^ 
fairest side — as it presents itself in the country. 
You can not imagine what a dreadful thing it 
may prove in large cities. It can not enter into 
the head of man to conceive the horrible con- 
trasts of large cities — the dreadful destitulion of 
large cities — the awful solitude of a crowd. In 
the country, 1 think, such a thing hardly could 
have happened, however great the difficulty is 
of helping those who still preserve the delicacy 
and dignity wulh regard to money matters, which 
distinguishes finer minds — but in London what 
can be done? Like lead in the mighty waters, 
the moneyless and friendless sink to tlie bottom, 
Society in all its countless degrees clo.scs over 
them : they are lost in its immensity, hidden 
from every eye, and they perish as an insect 
might perish ; amid the myriads of it*' kind, un- 
heeded by every other living creature. Ah, my 
love ! if your walks lay' where mine have done, 
vour* heart would bleed for these destitute 
women, born to bettor hopes, and I’fterly ship- 
wrecked.” • 

“ She was such a dear, amiable girl,” Cath- 
erine went on, “ so cheerful, so sweet-tempered 

so clever in all that one likes to see people 

clever about ! Her mother was a silly woman.” 

“ So she showed, 1 fear, by coming to Lon- 
don,” said Mrs. Danvers. 
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'She was so proud of Myra’s beauty, and 
she seemed to think so little of Lettice. She 
was always prophesying that Myra would mako 
a great match ; and so did her aunt, Mrs. Price, 
who was no wiser than Mrs. Arnold ; and they 
brought uj) the poor girl to such a oonceit of 
‘not to do this,’ and ‘it was beneath 
her to do that’ — and referring every individual 
thing to her comfort and advancement, till, poor 
girl, she could hardly escape growing, what she 
certainly* did gro\i' into, a very spoiled,* selfish 
creature. While dear I^ettice in her simplU^ity 
—that simplicity ‘ which thinkcth no evil’— 
took it ^ naturally, that so it was, and so it 
ought to be ; that sometimes one laughed, and 
sometimes one felt provoked, but one loved her 
above all things. I never saw such a temper.” 

“I dare say,” said Mrs. Danvers, “that your 
intention ifi staying in town to-day was to pay 
them a visit, which, indeed, we had better do. 
I had onl^ a glance into their apartment the 
other day, bdt it occurred to mo that they 
wonted common necessaries. Ignorant as 1 was 
of who they were, I was thinking to get them 

put upon Lady A ’s coal and blanket list, 

but that can not very well bo done now. How- 
ever, presents are always permitted under cer- 
tain conditions, and the most delicate receive 
them ; and, really, thj^ is a casO to waive a feel- 
ing of that sort in some measure. As you are 
an old friend and acquaintance, there can be no 
harm in a few presents before you leave town.” 

“ So I was thinking, ma’am, and I am very 
impatient to go and see them, and find out what 
they may be most in want of.” 

“ Well, my dear, I do not see why we should 
lose time, and 1 will order a cab to take us, for 
it is rather too far to walk this terrible day.” 

They soon <(rrived at the place I have de- 
scribed, and, descending from their cab, w'alked 
along in front of this row of lofty houses look- 
ing upon the grave-yard, and inhabited by so 
much human misery. The doors of most of the 
houses stood open, for they were all let in rooms, 
and the entrance and staircase w’ere common as 
the street. What forms of human misery and 
degradatign presented themselves during one 
short walk which I once took there with a friend 
employed upon a mission of mercy ! 

^ Disease in its most frightful form, panting to 
inhale a little fresh air. Squalid misery, the 
result of the gin-shop — decent misery ready to 
starve. Women shut up in one room with great 
heartless, brutal, disobedient boys — sickness rest- 
ing untended upon its solitary bed. Wailing in- 
fants — scolding mothers — human nature under 
its most abject and degraded forms. No thrift, 
no economy, no attempt at cleanline.ss and* order. 
Idleness, recklessness, dirt, and wretchedness. 
Perhaps the very atmosphere of towns j perhaps 
these close, ill -ventilated rooms ; most certainly 
the poisonous gin-shop, engender a relaxed state 
of nerves and muscles, which deprives people 
of the spirits ever to attempt to mako them- 
selves a little decent. Then water is so dear, 
and dirt so pen'ading the very atmosphere. 


Poor things, they give it up ; and acquiesce in, 
and become accustomed to it, and “ avec un maU 
heur iourd dont Von ne se rend pas compte,” 
gradually sink aid sink into the lowest abyss 
of habitual degradation. # 

It is diilicult to express the painful sensations 
which Catherine experienced when she entered 
the room of the two sisters. To her the dirty 
paper, the carpetless floor, the miserable bed, 
the w'orm-eaten and scanty furniture, the aspect 
of extreme poverty which pervaded every thing, 
were so shocking, that she could hardly restrain 
her tArs. Not so Mrs. Danvers. 

Greater poverty, even she, could rarely have 
seen; but it was too often accompanied with 
what ^grieved her more, reckless indifference, 
and moral degradation Dirt and disorder, 
those agents of the powers of darkness, w'ero 
almost sure to be found where there was ex- 
treme w'ant; but here the case was diflbrent. 
As her experienced eye glanco)l« round tho 
room, she could perceive that, p^r as w'as tho 
best, the best icas made of it ; that a cheerful, 
active spirit — the “ How to mako the best of it” 
— that spirit which is like the guardian angel 
of the poor, l^d been busy here. 

The floor, though bare, was clean ; the bed, 
though so mean, neatly arranged and made; 
the grate was bright^, the chairs were dusted; 
the poor little plenishing neatly put in order. 
No dirty garments hanging about tho room; 
all carefully folded and put away they were ; 
though she could not, of course, see that, for 
there were no half-open drawers of the sloven, 
admitting dust and dirt, and olfendiiig the eye. 
Lettice herself, with hair neatly braided, her 
poor worn gown carefully put on, was sitting 
by tho little table, busy at her work, looking 
the very picture of modest industry. Only one 
figure oficnded the nice moral sense of Mrs. 
Danvers : that of Myra, who sat there with her 
fine hair hanging round her face, in long, dirty, 
disheveled ringCets, her feet stretched out and 
pushed slip-shod into her shoes. With her 
dress half put on, and hanging over her, as 
the maids say, “no how,” she was leaning 
back in the chair, and sewing very languidly 
at a very dirty piece of work which she held 
in her hand. 

Both sisters started up when tho door open- 
ed. Lettice’ s cheeks flushed with joy, and her 
eye sparkled with pleasure as she rose to re- 
ceive her guests, brought forward her other 
only chair, stirred the fire, and sent the light 
of a pleasant blaze through the room. Myra 
colored also, but her first action was to stoop 
down hastily to pull up the heels of her shoes ; 
she then oa^ a hurried glancb upon her dress, 
and arranged it a little — occupied as usual with 
herself, her own appearance was the first thought 
— and never in her life more disagreeably. 

Catherine shook hands heartily with Lettice, 
saying, “We are soon met again, you see;” 
and then wont up to Myra, and extended her 
hand to her. The other took it, but was evi- 
dently so excessively ashamed of her flpverty, 
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and her present appearance, before one who had 
scon her in better days, that she could not speak, 
or make any other reply to a kind speech of 
Catherine’s, but by a few unintelligible mur- 
murs. ^ 

1 was impatient to come,” said Catherine — 
she and Mrs. Danvers Ifaving seated themselves 
upon the two smaller chairs, while the sisters 
sat together upon the larger one — “because, 
you know, I must go out of town so very soon, 
and I wanted to call upon you, and have a little 
chat and talk of old times — and, really — ^real- 
ly — she hesitated. Dear, good thing, she was 
so dreadfully afraid of mortifying either of the 
two in their present fallen state. 

“And, really — really,” said Mr% Danvers, 
smiling, “ out with it, my love — really — i%ally, 
Lettiee, Catherine feels as 1 am sure you would 
feci if the cases were reversed. She can not 
bear the thoughts of her own prosperity, and at 
the same (inie think of your misfortuni^s. I 
told her 1 wa^uito sure you would not be hurt 
if she did for ybu, what 1 was certain you 
would have done in such a case for her, and 
would let her make you a little more comfort- 
able before she went. The poor thing’s wed- 
ding-day will be quite spoiled by thinking about 
you, if you won't, Lellico.” 

Lettiee stretched out hand to Catherine 
by way of answer ; and received in return the 
mo.st warm and afToctionato squeeze. Myra 
was very glad to be made more comfortable — 
there was no doubt of that ; but half ofleiidcd, 
and determined to bo as little obliged as possi- 
ble. And then, Catherine going to be married 
too. How hard ! — every kind of good luck to 
be heaped upon her^ and she herself so unfor- 
tunate ill every way. 

Hut nobody cared for her ungracious looks. 
Catherine knew her of old, and Mrs. Danvers 
understood the sort of thing she was in a min- 
ute. Her waJk had lain too long amid the 
victims of false views and imperfect •moral 
training, to be surprised at this instanco of their 
effi'Cls. The person who surprised her was 
Lettiee. 

“ Well, then,” said Catherine, now quite re- 
lieved, and looking round the room, “whqfo 
shall wo begin ? What will you have ? What 
do you want most ? I shall make you wedding 
prc.<«cnts, you sec, instead of you making them 
to me. When your turn comes you shall have 
your revenge.” 

“ Well,” Lettiee said, “what must be must 
be, and it’s nonsense playing at being proud. I 
am very much obliged to you, indeed, Catherine, 
for thinking of us at this time ; and if 1 must 
tell you what I should bo excessively obliged to 
you for, it is a pair of blankets. Poor Myra 
can hardly sleep for the cold.” 

“ It’s not the cold — it’s the wretched, hard, 
lumpy bed,” muttered Myra. 

This hint sent Catlicrbie to the bed-side. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” cried she, piteously, 
poor dear things, how could you sleep at all ? 
tlmy call this a bed 7 and such blankets ! 


Poor Myra 1” her compassion quite overcoming 
her dislike. “No wonder. My goodness ! my 
goodness 1 it’s very shocking indeed.” And the 
good young thing could not help crying. 

“ Blankets, dear girls ! and a mattress, and a 
feather bed, and two pillows. How have you 
lived through it? And you, poor Myr a, us ed, 
to be made so much of. Poor girl ! so 

sorry for you.” 

And oh ! how her heart smote her for all she 
I had said ftnd thought to M^g-a’s disadvantage, 
i And oh ! how the generous eyes of Lettiee 
beamed w^ith pleasure as these compassionate 
w’ords were addressed to her sister. Mjra was 
softened and affected. She could almost forgive 
Catherine for being so fortunate. 

“ You are very kind, indeed, Catherine,” s^e 
said. 

Catherine, now quite at her easei began to 
examine into their other wants; and ^nthout 
asking many questions, merely by peeping about, 
and forming her own conclusions, was soon pretty 
well aware of what was of the most urgent ne- 
cessity. She was now quite upon the fidget to 
be gone, that she might order and send in the 
things ; and ten of the twenty pounds given her 
for wedding lace was spent before she and Mrs. 
Danvers reached home ; that lady laughing, and 
lamenting over the wedding gown, which would 
certainly not be flounced with Honiton, as Cath- 
erine’s good god-mother had intended, and look- 
ing so pleased, contented, and happy, that it did 
Catherine’s heart good to see her. 


CHAPTER IV, 

The Bwam in barren deserts with snrpriso 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise : • • 

And starts amid the thirsty wild? to hear 
Kew falls of water murm'ring in hi# ear.”— Pope. 

In the evening Mrs. Danvers seemed rather 
tired, and the two sat over the fire a long 
time, without a single word being uttered ; but, 
at last, when tea was finished, and they had 
both taken their work, Catherine, vrho had been 
in profound meditation all this time, began : 

“ My dear Mrs. Danvers, are you rested ? 
1 have a great deal to talk to you about, if you 
will let me.” 

“ I must be very much tired, indeed, Cath- 
erine, w^hen I do not like to hear you talk,” was 
the kind reply. 

Mrs. Danvers reposed very comfortably in her 
j arm-chair, with her feet upon a footstool before 
the cheerful blazing fire ; and now Catherine 
drew her chair closer, rested her feet upon the 
fendeUi and seemed to prepare herself for a 
regular confidential talk with her beloved old 
friend. ^ 

“My dear Mrs. Danvers, you are such a 
friend both of my dear mother’s and mine, that 
I think I may, without scruple, open my whole 
heart to you upon a matter in which more than 
myself are concerned. If you think me WTong, 
stop me,” said she, laying her hand afifectionately 
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upon that of her friend, and fixing those honest, 
earnest eyes of hers upon her face. 

Mrs. Danvers pressed the hand, and said : 

“ My love, whatever you confido to me you 
know is sacred ; and if 1 can be of any assistance 
to you, dear girl, I think you need not scruple 
^op emng your mind ; for you know I am a sort 
* of mother-confessor to all my acquaint- 

ance, and am as secret as such a profession de- 
mands.” 

Catherine liftec^ up the hand ; she Held it, 
pressed if, and continued to hold it; then she 
looked at tho fire a little while, and at last 
spoke. 

Did*you never in your walk in life observe 
one evil under the sun, w'hieh appears to me to 
be a most crying one in many families, the undue 
inSucnce exercised by, and the power allowed 
to servants^” 

“ Yes, my dear, there arc few of the minor 
evils — if iginor it can be called — that I have 
thought productive of more daily discomforts 
than that. At times the evils assume a much 
greater magnitude, and are very serious indeed. 
Alienated hearts — divided families — property to 
a large amount unjustly and unrighteously di- 
verted from its natural channel — and misery, 
not to be told, about old age and a dying bed.” 

Catherine slightly shuddered, ^nd said: 

“ I have not had %n opportunity of seeing 
much of the world, you know ; w’hat you say is 
rather what I feared it might be, than what I ! 
have actually observed ; but I have had a sort • 
of divination of what might in future arise. It | 
is inexplicable to me the power a servant may 
gain, and the tyrannical way in which she will | 
dare to exercise it. The unaccountable way in I 
which those who have every title to command, | 
«n«.y be brought to obey, is scarcely to be be- i 
lioved, and to rut inexplicable.” | 

‘* Fear and indolence, my dear. Weak spirits 
and a weak body, upon tho one side : on the ; 
other, that species of force which want of feeling, | 
want of dclicac}", w'ant of a nice con^-ciencc, want ' 
even of an enlarged understanding — which rough ' 
habits and coarse perceptions bestow. Believe ' 
me. dear girl, almost as much power is obtained ■ 
in this foolish w'orld by the absence of certain . 
rpialities as by the possession of others. Silly ' 
pofijile think it so nice and easy to govern, and ! 
*<0 hard to obey. It requires many higher . 
qualities, and much more rule over the spirit to ’ 
command obedience than to pay it.” j 

‘‘ Yes, no doubt, one does not think enough ■ 
of that. Jeremy Taylor, in his fine prayers, has | 
one fur a new married wife just about to enter ! 
a family : ho teaches her to pray for * a right ; 
judgment in all things ; not to be annoyed at ' 
trifles; nor discomposed by contrariety of ac- 
cidents ;’ a spirit ‘ to overcome all my infirmities, j 
and comply with and bear with the infirmities . 
of others ; giving offense to none, but doing good | 
to all I can ;’ but I think he should havo added | 
a petition for strength to rule and guide that 
portion of the household which falls under her j 
immediate care with 8 firm and righteous band, { 


not yielding feebly to the undue encroachment 
of others, not suffering, through indolence or a 
mistaken love of peace, evil habits to creep over 
those who look up to us and depend upon us, to 
their own infinite injury ps well as to our own. 
Ah 1 that is tho part of a woman’s duty hardest 
to fulfill ; and 1 almost tfemblc,” said the young 
bride elect, ‘‘when I think how heavy the re- 
sponsibility ; and how hard 1 shall find it to ac- 
quit my.solf as I de.sire.” 

“In this as in other thing.s,” answered Mrs. 
Danvers, affectionately passing her hand over 
her young favorite’s smooth and shining hair, 
“ I have ever observed there is but one portion 
of real strength ; one force alone by 'which w»o 
can move lyountains. But, in that strength we 
assur^ly are able to move mountains. Was this 
all that you had to say, my dear ?” 

“ Oh, no— but — it is so disagreeable — yet I 
think. Did you ever notice how things went on 
at home, my dear friend ?” . 

“ Yes — a little I have. One coff^ot help, you 
know, if one stays long in a hoiisc, seeing tho 
relation in which the difierent members of a 
family stand to each other.” 

“ 1 thought you must have done so ; that 
makes it casief for me — well, then, that was one 
great reason which made me so unwilling to 
leave mamma.” 

‘I understand.” 

* There is a vast deal of that sort of tyranny 
exercised in our family already. Ever since I 
have grown up 1 have done all in my power to 
check it, hy encouraging my jwwr. dear mamma, 
to exert a little spirit ; hut she is so gentle, .so 
.soft, so indulgent, and so afieetioruitc — for even 
that comes in her way. . . . She gets attached 
to every thing around her. She can not bear 
new faces, .she .says. an»l this I think the servants 
Iviow, and take advantage of. They venture to 
do as they like, bceaiisc they think it will be loo 
painful an exertion for her to change them.” 

“ Y6*’, my dc^r, that is exactly us things go 
on ; not in your family alone, hut in numbers that 
I could name if I chose. It is a very serious 
evil. It amounts to a .sin in many households. 
The waste, the almost vicious luxury, the iillc- 
nc^s that is allowed ! The positive loss of what 
might he .so much better bestowed upon tho.so 
who really want it, to the positive injury of those 
who enjoy it ! The demoralizing effect of pam- 
pered habits — the sins whic.h are committed 
through the temptation of having nothing to do, 
will make, I fear, a dark catalogue again.st tho 
masters and mistresses of families ; who, beeau.se 
they have money in abundance, and hate trouble, 
allow all this misrule, and its attendant ill con- 
.scqucnccs upon their dcpeiidculs. Neglcetiiig 
‘to rule with diligence,’ as the ApOstlo com- 
mands us, and .satisfied, provided they themselves 
escape suffering from the ill consc(|ucnces, ex- 
cept as fur as an overfiowing plentiful piir.se is 
concerned. Few people seem to reflect upon 
the mischief tiicy may ho doing to these theii 
hiiH-cdiicatcd I’ejiow creatures by such negli 
gcnce.” 
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Catherine looked very grave, almost sorrow- 
ful, ut this speech — she said : 

“ Poor mamma — but she can not help it — ^in- 
deed she can not. She is all love, and is gen- 
tleness itself. The bles.sed one ‘ who thinketh j 
no evil.’ How can thdt Randall find the heart 
to tease her ! as I an^sure she does — though 
mamma never complains. And then, I am 
afraid, indeed, I feel certain, when I am gone 
the evil will very greatly increase. You, per- 
hap**, have observed,” added she, lowering her 
voice, “that poor papa makes it particularly 
difTicult in our family — doubly difTicnlt. ^ His 
old wounds, his injured arm, his age and in- 
firmities, make all sorts of little comforts indis- 
pensable to him. Ho suffers so much bodily, 
and he suffers, too, so much from little ificon- 
venicnccs, that he can not bear to have any thing 
done for him in an unaccustomed way. Randall 
and Williams have lived with us ever since I was 
five years old — when poor papa came back from 
Waterloo attest cut to pieces. And he is so 
fond of them l^will not hear a complaint against 
thorn — not even from mamma. Oh! it is not 
her fault — poor, dear mamma !” 

“ No, my love, such a dreadful .sufferer as the 
poor general too often is, makes tilings very dif- 
ficult at times. I understand all that tpiite well ; 
nut we arc still only on the preamble of your 
discour'^o, my Catherine ; Something more than 
vain lamentation is to come of it, 1 feel sure.” 

Yes, indeed. Dear generous mamma! She 
would not hear of my staying with her and giving 
up Edgar ; nor would she listen to what he was 
noble enough to propose, that he should abandon 
his prof(!ssioii and eome jiiid live at the Hazels, 
rather tlian that I should feel I was tampering 
with my duty, lor his sake, dear fellow !” 

-.^.nd the tears stood in Catherine’s eyes. 

“Nothing I could sny would make her listen 
to if. I could hardly he .««orry for Edgar’s sake 
I knew what a .sacrifice it would be upon his 
part — more than a woman ought to aecepufrom i 
a /nrrr. I think — a mrui in his^otage, as one 
may .say. Don’t you think so, too, ma’am?” | 

“ Y<’s, my dear, indeed I do. Well, go on.” 

“ I have been so perplexed, so unhappy, so 
undecided what to do — .so s(UTy to leave this 
dear, generous mother to the mercy of those 
servants of hers — whose influence, when she i.s 
alone, and with nobody to hearten her up a little, 
will he .so terribly upon the increase — tliat 1 have 
not known what to do. But to-day, while 1 was 
dre.ssing for dinner, a sudden, hle.ssed thought 
came into my mind — really, Just like a flash of 
light that seemed to put every thing clear at once 
— and it i.s about that I want to consult you, if 
yon will let me. That dear Lottie^ Arnold I — 
1 knew her from*a child. You can not think 
what a creature she is. So sensible, so cheer- 
ful, .so swccl-tempcrcd, so self-sacrificing, yet so 
^cver, and firm, and .stead}’’, when nece.s.sary. 
Mamma wants a daughter, and papa wants a 
reader aiifl a backgamnfbn prayer. Lettiee 
Arnold i.s the very thing.” 

Mrs. Danvers made no answer. 


“ Don’t you think so ? Are you not sure ? 
Don’t you see it?” asked poor Catherine, anx- 
iously. 

“ Alas ! my dear, there is one thing I can 
scarcely ever persuade myself to do ; and that 
is — advise any one to undertake the part of 
humble friend.” 

“ Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! I know it’s a Mftble 
part in general ; and 1 can’t think why.” 

“ Bccau.se neither party in general understands 
the nature of the relation, nor the exchange of 
duties it implies. For w^ant of proper Tittention 
to this, the post of govefness is often rendered so 
unsatisfactory to one side, and so very uncom- 
fortable to the other, but in that case Ut least 
sotflcthing is defined. In the part of the humble 
friend there is really nothing — every thing de- 
pends upon the equity and good-nature of tffo 
first party, and the candor and good-^ill of the 
second. E(]uily not to exact too much — good- 
nature to consult the comfort and hajtpiness of 
the dependent. On that dcpcndqpt’s side, can- 
dor in judging of what is exacted; and good-will 
cheerfully to do the best in her power to be 
amiable and agreeable.” 

“ I am not afraid of mamma. She will never 
be exacting much. She will study the happinc.ss 
of all who depend upon her; she only does it 
almost too much, 1 sometimes think, to the 
sacrifice of her own comfoiH, and to the spoiling 
of them — tfind though papa is sometimes so suf- 
fering that he can’t help being a little impatient, 
yet he is a perfect gentleman, you know. As 
for Lettiee Arnold, if ever there was a person 
who knew ‘ how to make the best of it,’ and sup 
cheerfully upon fried onions when she had lost 
her piece of roast kid, it is she. Besides, she is 
so uniformly good-natured, that it is quite a 
pleasure to her to oblige. The only danger* 
between dearest mamma and Lfffticc will be — 
of their quarreling which shall give up most to 
the other. But, joking apart, she is a vast deal 
more than I have said — she is a remarkably clover, 
.spirited girl, and .shows it when .she is called 
upon. You can not think how discreet, how 
patient, yet how firm, she can be. Her jKircnts, 
poor people, were very dilficult to live with, and 
were always running wrong. If it had not been 
for Lettiee, afifairs would have got into dreadful 
confusion. There is that in her so rights such 
an inherent downright sense of propriety and 
ju.stice — somehow or other I am conliJent she 
wdll not let Randall tyrannize over mamma when 
I am gone.” 

“ Really,” said Mrs. Danvers, “ what you say 
seems very reasonable. There are exceptions to 
every rule. It certainly is one of mine to have 
as little as possible to do in recommending young 
women to the situation ol humble friends. Yet 
in some cases 1 have seen all the comfort you 
anticipate arise to both parties from such a coif- 
noction ; and I own I never saw a fairer chance 
pre.sentcd than the pre.scnt; provided Randall 
is not too strong for you all; which may be 
feared.” 

“ Well, then, you do not d/sadvise me to talk 
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to mamma about it, and I will wTite to you as 
$oon as I possibly can *, and you will bo kind 
enough to negotiate with Lctticc, if you approve 
of tbe terms. As for Randall, she shall not be 
too hard for mo. Now is my hour; I am in 
the ascendant, and I will win this battle or 

• perish; that is, I will toll mamma 1 won’t be 
' marR^d upon any other terms ; and to have 

‘ Miss’ married is quit© as great a matter of 
pride to Mrs. Randall as to that dearest of 
mothers.” , 

The contest with Mrl. Randall was as fierce 
as Catherine, in her worst anticipations, could 
have expected. She set herself most doggedly 
against the plan. It, indeed, militated against 
all her schemes. She had intended to have 
every thing far more than ever her own w’ay 
when “Miss Catherine was gone;” and though 
she had no doubt but that she should “ keep the 
creature ip her place,” and “teach her there 
was only ona mistress here” (which phrase 
usually means the maid, though it implies the 
lady), yet she had a sort of a misgiving about it. 
There would be one at her (Mrs. Melwyn’s) 
ear as w'cll as herself, and at, possibly, her 
master’s, too, w’hich was of still more import- 
ance. And then “those sort of people are so 
aitful and cantankerous. Oh ! s^ie’d seen enough 
of them in her day ! ^oor servants couldn’t have 
a moment’s peace with a creature like that in 
the house, spying about and telling every thing 
in the parlor. One can’t take a walk, or see a 
poor friend, or have a bit of comfort, but all 
goes up there. Well, those may put up with 
it who like. Here’s one as w’on’t, and that’s 
me myself; and so I shall make bold to tell 
Miss Catherine. General and Mrs. Melwyn 

• must choose between me and the ncw-comer.” 

Poor Catherine ! Mrs. Melwyn cried, and 
said her daughter w^as very right ; but she w^as 
sure Randall never would bear it. And the 
general, with whom Randall had daily oppor- 
tunity for private converse while she bound up 
his shattered arm, and dressed the old wound, 
which was perpetually breaking out afresh, and 
discharging splinters of bone, ca.sily talked her 
master into the most decided dislike to the 
scheme. 

^ But Catherine stood firm. She had the sup- 
port of her own heart and judgment ; and the 
greater the difficulty, the more strongly she felt 
the necessity of the measure. Edgar backed 
her, too, with all his might. He could hardly 
keep down his vexation at this w^eakness on one 
side, and indignation at the attempted tyranny 
on the other, and he said every thing he could 
think of to encourage Catherine to perscyerc. 

She talked the matter well over with her 
father. The general was the most testy, cross, 
and unreasonable of old men; always out of 
humor, because alw'ays suffering, and always 
jealoss of every body’s influence and authority, 
because he w*as now too weak and helpless to 
rule his family with a rod of iron, such as ho, 
the greatest of martinets, had wielded in better 


days in his regiment and in his household alike. 
He suffered himself to be governed by Randall, 
and by nobody else; because in yielding to 
Randall, there was a sort of consciousness of 
the exercise of free wilj. Ho ought to be in- 
fluenced by his gentle wife, and clever, sensible 
daughter; but there was no reason on earth, 
bht because he chose to do it, that he should 
mind what Randall said. 

“ I hate the whole pack of them ! I know 
"well enough w’hat sort of a creature you’ll bring 
among us, Catherine. A whining, mcthodistical 
old maid, with a face like a hatchet, and a figure 
as if it had been pressed between two boards, 
dressed in a flimsy cheap silk, of a dingy brown 
color, w’ith a cap like a grenadier’s. Your 
mother and she will be sitting moistening their 
C3'es all day long over the .sins of mankind ; and, 
I’ll be bound, my own sins w^on’t be forgotten 
among them. Oh ! I know the pious creatures, 
of old. Nothing they hate like a poor old vet- 
eran, with a naughty word or tw^n his mouth 
now and then. Never talk 10*100, Catherine, 
I can’t abide such cattle.” 

“ Dearest papa, what a picture you do draw ! 
just to frighten yourself. Why, Lctticc Arnold 
is onl3^ about nineteen, I believe; and though 
she’s not particularly pretty, she's the plcasant- 
e.st-looking creature you ever saw. And as for 
bemoaning herself over her neighbors’ sins, I’ll 
be bound she’s not half such a Methodist as 
Randall.” 

“ Randall is a very pious, good woman, I’d 
have you to know, Miss Catherine.” 

“ I’m sure I hope she is, papa ; but you mu.sl 
own she makes a great fuss about it. And I 
really believe, the habit she has of whis)>ering 
and turning up the whites of her eyes, w’hcn she 
hears of a neighbor’s peccadillo.s, is one thing 
jvhich sets you so against the righteous, dearest 
papa; now, you know it is.” 

‘‘ You’re a sauc3r baggage. IIow old is this 
thing* you’re tr^ung to put upon us, did you 
say?” * 

“Why, about nineteen, or, perhaps, twenty. 
And then, who’s to read to you, papa, when I 
am gone, and play backgammon? You know 
njamma must not rend, on account of her chest, 
and she plays so badly, you say, at backgam- 
mon ; and it’s so dull, husband and wife playing, 
you know.” (Poor Mrs. Melwyn dreaded, of 
all things, backgammon; she invariably got 
ridiculed if she played ill, and put her husband 
into a passion if she beat him. Catherine had 
long taken this busine 8 .s upon herself.) 

“ Does she play backgammon tolerably ? and 
can she read without drawling or galloping ?” 

“Just at your own pace, piyia, whatever that 
may be. Besides, you can only try her ; she’s 
ea.sily sent away if you and mamma don’t like 
her. And then think, she is a poor clergyman**^^ 
daughter; and it would be quite a kind action.” 

“ A poor parson’s ! It would have been more 
to the purpose if you had said a poor oflicor’s, 
I pay tithes enough to the black coated genile- 
racn, without being bothered with their children , 
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and who ever pays tithes to us, I wonder? I 
I don’t see what right parsons have to marry at 
all; then, forsooth, como and ask other 
poop take care of their brats !” 

« AlV taken care of for 

nothing ; only think^what a comfort she'll bo.” 

“ To your mamma, perhaps, but not to me. 

, And fi/ic’s always the first person to be considered 
in this house, I know very well ; and I know 
very well who it is that dresses the poor old 
soldier’s wounds, and studies his comforts — and 
he'll study hers; and 1 won't have l^r vexed 
to please any of you.” 

But why should she bo vexed? It’s nothing 
to her. She's not to live with Lcttice. And I 
must say, if Randall sets herself against this 
measure, .she behaves in a very unreasonable 
and unworthy manner, in my opinion ” 

“ Hoity toity! To be sure; and who’s behav- 
ing ill an unrcasoncable and unworthy manner 
now, 1 W^der, abu.«iing her behind her back, a 
worthy, atfl^dicd creature, whose solo object it 
is to study the welfare of us all? She's told me 
so a thousand times.” 

“ I daresay. Well, now, papa, listen to me. 
I’m going away from you for good — your littie 
Catherine. Just for once grant me this ns a 
favor. Only try Lctticc. Tm sure you'll like 
her ; and if, after she's "Ijecn here a quarter of a 
year, you don't wish to keep her, why part with 
her, and I'll promise not to say a word about it. 
Randall has her good qualities, I suppose, like 
the re^t of the world; but Randall must bo 
taught to keep her jilaee, and that’s not in this 
drawing-room. And it\s line you want Lcttiec, 
not in your dressing-room, llaiulall shall have 
it all her own way thnr^ and that ought to con- 
sent her. And bcMdes, papa, do you know, I 
can’t marry Edgar till you have consented, be- 
cause I can not leave mamma and you with no- 
body to keep you coinpany.'’ 

*■ Edgar and you be d — d ! Well, dp as you 
like. The .sooner you're outPof the house the 
better. I .shan't have my own way till you’re 
gone, you're a sad coaxing baggage, but you 
have a pretty face of your own, iSliss Calhcrine.*’ 

If the debate upon the subject ran higll nt 
the Hazels, so did it in the little humble apart- 
ment whieh the two sisters occupied. 

“A humble friend! No,’’ cried Myra, “that 
I would never, never be ; rather die of hunger 
first ” 

“ Dying of hunger is a very horrible thing,’’ 
said Lcttice, quietly, “and much more easily 
said than done. We have not, God he thanked 
for it, ever been quite so badly as that ; but 
I have Hto(;d iftur enough to the dreadful gulf 
to* look down, and to sound its depth and its 
darkness. I am very thankful, dcc))ly thankful, 
for this offer, which I should gladly accept, only 
what is to bocomo of you ?’’ 

^ Oh I never mind me. It’s the fashion now, 
I see, for every body to think of you, and nobody 
ta think of mo. I’m not worth caving for, now 
thos^ who cared for mo are pono. Oh ! prav, 
VoL. I.— No. 1— C 


if you like to be a domestic slave yourself^ let 
nie be no hindrance.” 

“ A domestic .slave ! why should 1 bo a do- 
mestic slave ? 1 sec no slavery in the case.” 

“ / call it slavery, whatever you may do, to 
have nothing to do all day but play toad-eqfer 
and flatterer to a good-for-nothing ol^^oniafl ; 
to bear all her ill-humors, and be the butt for all 
her caprices. That’s what humble friends aie 
expected to do, 1 believe ; what else are they 
hired for?” * • 

• “I should neithef toady nor flatter, I hope,” 
said Lettice; “and as for bearing people’s iH- 
huinors, and being now and then Ae sport of 
’their caprices, why that, as you say, is very 
disagreeable, yet, perhaps, it is what we must 
rather expect. But Mrs. Melwyn, I ha^e al- 
wa^'s heard, is the gentlest of l^^man beings. 
And if she is like Catherine, she must be free 
from caprice, and nobody could help quite loving 
her.” , 

“ Stuff! — love ! love ! A humble friend love 
her uadmmblo friend ; for 1 suppose one must 
not venture to call one’s mistress a tyrant. Oh, 
no, a friend ! a dear friend !'’ in a taunting, 
ironical voice. 

“ Whomever it might be my fate to live with, 

I .should try to love ; for I believe if one tries to 
love people, one soon ifinds something lovable 
about .them, and Mrs. Melwyn, 1 feel sure, I 
should soon love very much.” 

“ So like you ! ready to love any thing and 
•every thing. I verily believe if there was noth- 
ing else to love but the little chimney-sweeper 
boy, you'd fall to loving him, rather than love 
nobody.*’ 

“ I am sure that's true enough,” said Lettice, 
laughing ; I have more than once fidlavury 
much iiielincd to love the liit4C bov who carries* 
the soot-bag for the man who sweeps these 
chimneys — such a saucy-looking, little sooty 
rogue.’’ 

“ As if a person's love could be worth hav- 
ing,” continued the sister, “ who is so ready to 
love any body.” 

“ No, that I deny. Some few people I do find 
it hard to love.’’ 

“ ]Mc for one.’’ 

“Oh, Myra!’’ 

“ Well, I beg your pardon. You’re very kind 
to me. But I'll tell you who it will be inqiossi- 
blc for you to love — if .such a thing can bo : 
that’s that testy, cross, old general.’’ 

“I don’t suppose I shall have much to do 
with the old general, if I go-” 

“ Jf you go. Oil, yon’re sure to go. You’re 
so sanguine ; every now prospect is so promis- 
ing? But pardon mo, you seem quite to have 
forgotten that reading to the old general, and 
playing backg.'iininon with him, are among Jour 
specified employments.” 

“ AV’^ell, 1 don’t see much harm in it if they 
arc. A man can’t be very cross with one when 
one’s reading to him — and as for the backgam- 
mon, I mean to lose every game, if that wiB 
please him.” . 
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“Oh, a man can’t be cross with a reader ?! very well. It is with Mrs. IfishoFy the gresi 
[ wish you knew as much of the world as I do, | milJincr in Hover-stroct, whore she will be taken 
and had heard people read. • Whj", nothing on care of, and mny bo very comfortable. j||Mrs, 
earth puts one in such a iidget. Vm sure IWo Fisher is a most excellent person, and vem^DX^ 
been put into such a worry by people’s way of ious, not only about the hoffith and coffTort of 
roaming, that I could have pinched them. Really, those she employs, but about their good behav- 
Lbttico,'^nr simplicity would shame a child of ior ahd their security from evil temptation, 
five years old.” Such a beautiful girl as your sister is, lives in 

“ Well, 1 shall do my best, and besides I shall perpetual danger, exposed as she is without pro- 
take care to set my chair so far off that I can’t tection in this great town.” 
get puichcd,*at least; and as for a poor, ailing, “But Myra has such an abhorrence of sorvi- 
suffering old man being a ttltlc impatient and* tude, as calls it — such an independent high 
cross, why one can’t expect to get fifty pounds spirit — I fear .she will never like it.” 
a year for jlist doing nothing. — I do suppose it “It will be very good for her, whether she 
is expected that 1 should bear a few of these 'likes it or not. Indeed, my dear, to speak sin- 
tbings in pla(*e of Mrs. Melwyn ; and 1 don’t ccrely, thp placing your sister out of danger in 
see w^y I should not.” the house of Mrs. Fisher ought to be a decisive 

“ Oh, dear l^Woll, my love, you’re quite made reason with you for accepting Catherine’s pro- 
for the place, I sec ; you always had something posal — even did you dislike it much more than 
of the spaniel m you, or the walnut-tree, or any you seem to do.” 

of those things w^h^ch are the better for being ill- “ Oh ! to tell the truth, I should lil^\he plan 
used. It was quite a proverb with our poor very much indeed — much more tkan I have 
mother, ‘a worm will turn, but not Lettice.’” wi.shcd to say, on account of Myra: but she 
Lcttice felt very much inclined to turn now. never, never \vill submit to bo ruled, 1 fear, and 
But the mention of her mother — that mother i make herself happy where, of course, she must 
whose mismanagement and foolish indulgence | obey orders dtid fcllow regulations, whether .she 
had contributed so much to poor Myra's faults ' likes them or not. Unfortunately, poor dear, 
— faults for which she now paid so heavy a pen- she has been so little acoustoincd to be eontra- 
alty — silenced the gencraus girl, and she made dieted.” ' 

no answer. , “ Well, then, it is high time she should begin ; 

No an.swcr, let it proceed from never so good • for contradicted, sooner or later, wc all of us are 
a motive, makes cross people often more cross ; ' certain to be. Seriously, again, my dear, good 
though perhaps upon the whole it is the best I Lettice — 1 must call you Lettice — ^your inno- 
plan. ] cenco of heart prevents you from knowing what 

So Myra in a still more querulous voice went | snares surround a licautiful young woman like 
on : I your sister. I like you best, I own ; but I have 

“ This room will be rather dismal all by one’s thought much more of her fate than yours, upon 
self, and 1 don’t know how I’m to go about, up that account. Such a situation as is offered to 
*and down, fetch *&nd carry, and work a.s you you she evidently is quite unfit to fill : but 1 
ore able to do. ... 1 was never used to it. It went — the very day Catherine and 1 came to 
comes very hard upon me.” And she began to your lodgings and saw you both — to my good 
cry. friend Mrs. Fisher, and, with great difficulty, 

“ Poor Myra ! dear Myra ! don’t cry : I never have persuaded htf/ at last to take your sister, 
intended to leave you. Though I talked as if I She disliked the idea very much ; but she’s an 
did, it was only in the way of argument, because excellent woman : and when 1 represented to 
I thought more might be said lor the kind of life ! her the peculiar circumstances of the case, she 
than you thought ; and I felt sure if people were promised she would consider the matter. She 
tolerably kind and candid, I could get along very took*a week to consider of it — for she is a very 
wcl^and make myself quite comfortable. Dear cautions person is Mrs. Fisher ; and some people 
roe 1 after such hardships as we have gone call her very cold and severe. However, she 
through, a little would do that. But do you has decided in our favor, as I expected she would, 
think, poor dear girl, I could have a moment’s Her compassion always gets the better of her 
peace, and know you were here alone ? No, prudence, when the two arc at issue. And su 
no.” you w’ould not dislike to go to Mrs. Melwyn’s ?” 

And so when she went in the evening to “ How could I ? Why, after what we have 
carry her answer to Mrs. Danvers, who had .suffered, it must be like going into Paradise.” 
conveyed to her Catherine’s proposal, Lettice “ Nay, nay-^a little too fast. No dependent 
said, “ that she should have liked cxceedingljr to situation is ever exactly a Paradise. 1 should 
accept Catherine's offer, and was sure she should 
have been very happy herself, and would have 
done every thing in her power to make Mrs. 

Melwyn happy, but that it was impossible to 
leave her •sister.” 

“If that is your only diificulty, my dear, don’t 
make yourself uneasy about that, 1 have found 
a place for your sister which 1 think she will like 1 little child ; and 1 have got so entirely intq the 


bo .sorry you saw things in a false light, and 
should bo disappointed.” 

“ Oh, no, I do not wish to do that — I don’t 
think — thank yon for the great kindness and in- 
terest you are so kind .a.s to show by this last re- 
mark — but I think I never in my life enjoyed one 
, day of unmtxed happiness since 1 was quite a 
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habit of thinking that every thing in the world 
goes so — that when I say Paradise, or quite 
* happy, or so on, it is always in a certain sense 
—a connparative scr|pe.’* 

“ I am glad to see you so reasonable — that is 
one sure way to be •happy; but you will find 
yniir crosses at the Hazels. The general is not 
very sweet-tempered ; and even dear mild Mrs. 
Molwyii is not perfect.” 

“ Why, madam, what am I to expect ? If I 
can not bear a few disagreeable things, what do 
I go tlicrc for ? Not to be fed, and housed, and 
paid at other people’s expense, just that I may 
please my own humors all the time. That 
irould be rather an unfair bargain, I think. No ; 
I own there arc some things I could hot and 
would not bear for any consideration ; but there 
arc a great many others that T can, and I shall, 
and I will — and do my best, too, to make happy, 
and be happy ; and, in short, I don’t feel the 
least afraidr*!’ 

“ No more yon need — ^}’’oii right-spirited creat- 
ire,” said Mrs. Danvers, cordially. 

^Tany were the dinTiculties, endless the objec- 
tions raised by Myra against thb proposed plan 
of going to Mrs. Fisher. Such people’s objec- 
tions and difrioultics are ipdecd endless. In their 
weakness and their scirishne.s.s, they like to be 
objects of pity — they take a comfort in bother- 
ing and wearying people with their interminable 
complaints. Theirs is not the sacred outbreak 
of the overloaded heart — casting itself upon an- 
other heart for support and consolation under 
Miircring that is too strong and too bitter to he 
endured alone. Sacred (!all for sympathy and 
consolation, and rarely made in vain ! It is the 
wearying and futile attempt to cast the burden 
of sorrow and sufTering upon others, instc.ad pf 
seeking their assistance in enduring it one’s self. 
Vain and useless endeavor, and which often bears 
hard upon the sympathy even the kindest and 
truc.st hearts ! 

IncfTectually did Lcttiec endeavor to represent 
matters under a cheerful aspect. Nothing was 
of any avail. Myra would persist in lamenting, 
and grieving, anti tormenting herself and her ^s- 
tcr ; bewailing the t;rucl fate of both — would 
persist in recapitulating every ohjeelioii which 
could be made to the plan, and every evil con- 
sequence which could possibly ensue. Not that 
she had the slightest intention in the world of 
refusing her share in it, if she would have .suf- 
fered herself to say so. She rather liked the 
idea of going to that fashionable modiste, Mrs. 
Fisher: she had the “time de dmtclle'^ wnth 
which Napolcotk reproached po«r Josephine. 
There was something po.sitivcly delightful to her 
imagination in the idea of dwelling among rich 
-«iiks, Brussels laces, ribbons, and feathers ; it was 
to her what woods, and birds, and trees were to 
her sister. She fancied herself elegantly dressed, 
walking about a show-room, filled with all sorts 
of beautiful things; herself, perhaps, the most 
beautiful thing in it, and the object of a sort of 
11attci%g interest, through theanelancholy cloud 


“upon her fine features.” Nay, her romantic 
imagination traveled still farther — gentlemen 
sometimes come up with ladies to show-rooms. 
— ^who could tell ? Love at first sight was not 
altogether a dream. Such things had happened. 
.... Myra had road plenty of old, rubbjj^iy n^v- , 
els when she was a girl. ‘ * 

Such were the comfortable thoughts she kept 
to herself : but it was, as I said, one endless com- 
plaining externally. • ^ 

I Catherine insisted upon being allowed to ad- 
v*ance the money for 8ic ncces.sary clothes, which, 
to satisfy the delicacy of the one and tiie pride of 
J.hc other, she agreed should be repaid by install- 
ments as their salaries became due. The sal© 
of their few pos.sessions put a sovereign yr so 
into the pocket of each, and thus th© sisters 
parted ; the lovely Myra to Mrs. tf’i.shcr’s, and 
Lelticf, by railway, to the Hazels. 

(To be continued.) • 


ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA IN 1669. 

“'pOR many days previous the sky had been 

I. overcast, and the weather, notwithstanding 
the season, oppressively hot. The thunder and 
lightning wer^ incessant^ and the eruption was 
at length u>hcrcd in by a violent shock of an 
earthqiftike, which leveled most of the houses 
at Nicolosi. Two great chasms then opened 
near that village, from whence ashes were 
thrown out in such quanlitic.s, .that, in a few 
weeks, a double hill, called Monte Rosso, 450 
feet high, was formed, and the surrounding 
country covered to such a depth, that nothing 
but the tops of the trees could be seen. The 
lava ran in a stream fifty fec^ deep, and tbifi- , 
miles wide, overwhelming in its cour.'^e fourteen 
towns and villages; and had it not separated 
before reaching Catania, that city would have 
been virtually annihilated as were Herculanenm 
and Pompeii. The walls had been purposely 
raised to a height of sixty feet, to repel the 
danger if possible, but the torrent accumulated 
behind them, and poured down in a cascade of 
fire upon the town. It still continued to ad- 
vance, and, after a course of fifteen miles, ran 
into the sea, where it formed a mole 600 yards 
long. The walls were neither thrown down 
nor fused by contact with the ignited matter, 
and have since been discovered by Prince Bis- 
cari, when e.xcavnting in search of a well known 
to have existed in a certain spot, and from the 
steps of which the lava may now be seen curling 
over like a monstrous billow in the very act df 
falliqg. 

“The great crater fell in during this erup- 
tion, and a fissure, six feet wide and twelye 
miles long, opened in the plain of S. Leo. In 
the space of six weeks, the habitations of 27,000 
persons were destroyed, a vast extent of tho 
most fertile land rendered desolate for ages, the 
oourso of rivers changed, and the whole face of 
the district transformed .” of Or-^ 
monde's jdutumn m Sicily, 
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VOLCANIC ERUPTION— MOUNT ETNA 
IN 1849. 

npHE mass extended for -a breadth of about 
J- 1000 paces, advancin<r gradually, more 
or Jess rapidly according to the nature of the 
gtoiindTJter which it moved, but making steady 
progress. It had formed two branches, one 
going in a northerly, and the other in a westerly 
direction. No dangej beyond lo.ss of trees or 
crops was nflprehendod from the former, but the 


I the heat of the mass, and, in a few minutes after 
it had been reached by the lava, bursting into 
flames at the base, and soon prostrate and de- 
stroyed. It being Sunday, all the population 
had turned out to see what •progress the enemy 
was- making, and prayers |Liid invocations to a 
variety (»f saints were every where heard around. 
* Chiaiuate Sant’ Antonio, Signor,’ said one 
woman eagerly to me, ‘ per ramor di Dio, t.hia- 
rnate la Santa Maria.’ Many females knelt 
around, absorbed in their anxiety and devotion, 


second was moving in a direct lino for the tow'rt I while tli^ men generally stood in silence gazing 
of Bronte, and to it wo coiitiiicd our attention, j in dismay at the scene before them. Our guide 


The townsj)cople, on their part, had not been ■ was a poor liddlcr thrown out of employment 
idle. I have before mentioned the clearance | by the slri<;t penance enjoined with a view to 
which they made of their goods, but precautions ! avert tha impending calamity, dancing and mu^'ic 
bad also been taken outside the town, with a being especially forbidden, even had any one 
view, if pnssj^ilc, to arrest the progress of the | under such circumstances been inclined to in- 
lava ; and a very massive wall of coarse loose 
work was ii^ the (jourse of erection across a 
valley down whitdi the stream must flow. We 
heard afterward, that the impelling power wa-s 
spent before the strength of this work was put 
to the test, but had it failed, Bronte had been 


dulge in them.'’ 

The Marqui-s of Ormonde was ^Vbnturou^ 
enough, despite the fate of Km petrel es nnd of 
Pliny, to ascend in the evening to see the Boeea 
(li Kuoeo, which is at an elevation of about 


lost. It is not easy to couvoy by words any ' 6000 feet. The sight which met his eyes was, 
very accurate idea. The lava appeared to be ‘he tells us, andtwe may well believe it, one of 
from thirty to forty feet in deplli, and some I the grandest and most awful it had ever been 
notion of its aspeet and progresN n^ay be formed ! his fortune to witness : 
by imagining a hill r)f K)ose Moncs of all .sizes, 


the summit or brow' of w'hieli is continually fall- 
ing to the base, and ns constantly renewed by 
unseen prcasurc from behind. Down it came in 


‘* The evening had completely clv».scd in. and 
it w'as perfectly dark, so that there was nothing 
w'hich could iu any way injure or wi'iiken the 


large masses, each lea\ing behind it a fiery eflect. The only thin*: to which I can compare 

track, as the red-hot interior was for a moment ‘ it is, as far as can be judged from reiirt'seula- 

ur two exposed. The impvi'.s- ion most strongly i lions of such scenes, the blow’ing uj) of some 
left on my mind W'as that of its irrc a'-liblc force. ! enormous \e^sel of w’ar. llie elfect being pcrnia- 
It did not advance rapidly; there was no dilli- j nent instead of rnonnntary only. Direeih laeing 
o¥l\X*j iu approa«diing it, as 1 did, eloscl>, and . us was the chasm in the, mountain's side from 
taking out picec.s^ of red-hot stone ; the rattling | wdiieh the lava llow'ed in a broad stream of 
of the blocks overhead gave ample notice of , liquid fire; masses of it had been foiccd up on 
their dc.scent downi the inclined face of the ! each side, forming, as it got comparatively eoo|, 
stream, and a lew jiaecs to the rear, or a.sidc, 1 black, uneven banks, the W'hole realizing the 

were quite enough to take me quite clear of poetic deserijUiofl ol Phlegcthon in the most 

them; but .still onward, onv.’ard it came, ihot by,' vivid maniKT. The flames ascended to a eon- 
foot it encroached on the ground at it.s base, | .'*idcrable height from the nbyss, and high abo\c 
changing the whole face of the country, leaving ’ them the air was eon^taiiily lilled with largo 
hills where formerly valleys had been, over- ! ficy massc.s, prctjcetcd to a great height, and 
W'helming every work of man that it encountered , meeting on their descent a fresh sujijdy, the 
in progres.s, and leaving all behind one black, ■ roar of the flames and crash of the falling bloek.s 
rough, and monotonous mass of hard and barren being incessant. Advanr-ing across a valley 
lava. It had advanced considerably during the | which intervened, we usecoded another hill, and 
night. On the previous evening 1 had measured here commanded a view of the ground on which 
the di.st.ince from the ba.se of the moving hill to j many of the ejected stones fell, and, though w'cll 
the w'alis of a deserted house which stood, sur- I to w indw'ard, the small ashes fell thickly around 
rounded by trees, at about fifty yards off, and, > us. The light w'as sufficient, even at the dis- 
ttiough separated from it by a road, evidently • tanec we stood, to enable u.s to read small print, 
exposed to the full power of the .stream. Not and to write \^'ith the greatest ea.se. The iher- 
a trace of it was now left, and it was didicult j mometer stood at about 40®, iSit, cold though 
to make a guess at where it had been. The j it was, it wa.s some time before wo could *re 
owners of the adjacent lands were busied in all ^ -solve to take our last look at thi.s extraordinary^ 
directions felling the timber that stood in the j •‘'ight, and our progres-j, after we had done so, 
JinO'Of the advancing fire, but they could not inj was retarded by the eorisiant stoppages made 
many instances do it fast enough to save their; by us to w’ateh the beautiful effect of the light, 
piopcrty from dc.struciion ; and it wa.s not a | a.s .seen through the 7?o.s(o, wiiich we had entered 
little interesting to watch the eflect produced ^ on our return .” — Marquis of Onnovde's ^uturun 
(•n many a goodly tree, first thorouglily dried by in Skill/. ^ t 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

E believe it was M. rAbb 6 Raynal W’ho 
said that America had not yet produced a 
single man of gciftus. The productions now 
under our notice \ 4 ill do more to relieve her 
from this imputation than the reply of President 
Jeflorson : 

*‘Whon we have cxinted,** said that gcntlcmnn, 
long as tlic Greeks did before they produced Homer, tho 
Homans Virgil, the French a Itacinc and a Voltaire, tlie 
J'higlish a Shakspeure and a Milton, we shall inquire 
from what unfriendly causes it has proceeded tliat the 
other countries of Europe, and quarters of the earth, 
ahnll not have inscribed any poet of ours on the roll of 
fame.” * 

The ingenuity of this defense is morc^ipparent 
than its Irulh ; for although the existence of 
Aracricn, as a separate nation, is comparatively 
rceent, it must not be forgotten that the origin 
of her pcojdc is identical with that of nur own. 
Their lalifruage is tho same ; they have filways 
bad advanlfycs in regard of literature precisely 
similar to those which we now enjoy ; they have 
free trade, and a little more, in all our bc.st 
standard authors. There is, therefore, no anal- 
<jgy whatever between their candition and that 
of the other nations with whom the attempt has 
b(*cn made to contrast them. With a literature 
ready-made, as it were* to their hand, America 
had ncs'cr to contend against any dilliculties 
such as thc'v eucoiiiitcred. Beyond the ballads 
of the Troubadours and Trouveres, France had 
no either of literiiturc or of traditions to 

lieiiiii upon; the language of Rome was foreign 
to Its people ; (rrceee had but the sixteen letters 
of Cadmus ; the literature of England struggled 
through the* rude chaos of Anglo-Saxon, Norman, 
French, and monkish Latin. If these diinculties 
in pursuit of knowledge bo compared with Gie 
advantages of America, w’c think it mii.st be 
sulniitted that the president had the worst of the 
argument. • 

Blit although America enjoys all these advaiit- 
agf.s, it can not bo denied that her social con- 
dition ])re.*'ents impediments of a formidable 
eharaetcr toward the cultivation of the higher 
and more refined branches of literature. Liberty, 
oqnalil}", and fraternity arc not quite so favorable 
to the cultivation of elegant tastes a.s might bo 
imagined ; where every kind of social rank is 
obliterated, the field- of observation, which is the 
province of fiction, becomes proportionately nar- 
row; and although human nature must be the 
•<amc under cverj'” form of government, the lib- 
erty of a thorough democracy by no means 
compensates for its vulgarity. It might be 
suppn.scd that ^ho very obliteration of all grades 
of rank, and the consequent impo.ssibility of nc- 
qdiring social distinction, W’ould have a direct 
, tendency to turn the efforts of genius in directions 
where the acquisition of fame might be supposed 
to compensate for more substantial rewards; and 
when men could no longer win their way to a 
coronet, they would redouble their exertions to 
obtain the wreath. Tlic history of literature, 
however, teaches us the rcvgr.se ; its most brill- 


iant lights have shone in dark and uncongenial 
times. Amid the clouds of bigotry and opprc.s- 
sion, in the darkest days of tyranny anil demor- 
alization, their lustre has been the most brilliant. 
Under the luxurious tyranny of the empire, 
Virgil and Horace sang tlioir immortal straigs , ^ 
the profligacy of Louis the Fourteenth iTroduo^d 
a Voltaire and a Ro'-soau ; amid the oppression 
of his country grew and flourished the gigantic 
intellect of Milton ; lrclaq|l, in the darkest time> 
of her gloomy history, gave birth fo the iinpcr 
Ishablc genius of S^dfi : it was less tho liberty 
of Athens than tho tyranny of Philip, which made 
Demosthenes an orator ; and of the fimes which 
produced our great dramatists it is scarcely 
necessary to speak. The proofs, in short, are 
numberle.ss. Be this, however, as it may, the 
character of American litcratuie which ha*^ 
fallen under our notice must demonstrate to 
[ every intelligent mind, wdiat im^cn.so advant- 
agc.s sill* has derived from lluisc .sources w’hieh 
the advocates of her claims would endeavor to 
repudiate. There is scarcely a page which 
does not contain evidence how largely she has 
availed herself of the learning and labors of others. 

We do not blame her for this ; far from it. 
We only .say that, having reaped the benefit, if 
is unjust to^deny the obligation : and that in 
discussing her literary pretensions, the jdea 
which* has been put forward in her behalf 
untenable . — Dublin University Magazine. 


MILKING IN AUSTRALIA. 

T his is a very serious operation. First, say 
at four o’clock in the morning, you drive 
the cows into the stock-yard, where the calves 
have been penned up all the m’cvious night iit 
huleh m one corner. Then you Irive to com * 
inencp a chase after the first cow, who, with a 
perversity common to Australian females, ex- 
pects to bo pursued two or three times round 
the yard, ankle deep in dust or mud. according 
I to the season, with loud halloas and a thick stick, 
j This done, she generally proceeds up to the fail^ 
a kind of pillory, and permits her neck to be 
made fast. The cow safe in the fail, her near 
hind leg is stretched out to its full length, and 
lied to a convenient post with the universal 
cordage of Australia, a piece of green hide. At 
this stage, in ordinary ca.ses, the milking com- 
mences ; but it was one of the hobbies of Mr. 
Jumsorew, a praetiee 1 have never .seen followed 
in any other pari of the colony, that the cow's 
tail should bo held tight during the operation. 
This arduous duty 1 conscientiously performed 
forborne weeks. imtiJ it happened one day that 
a young heifer sli]>pcd her head out of an ill- 
fa.stcned fail, iqwet milkman and milk];\^i], 
charged the head-.stockman, who w.ms unloosing 
the calves, to the serious damage of a new pair 
of fustians, and ended, in spite of all my efTorls, 
in clearing the top rail of the stock-yard, leaving 
me flat and flabbergasted at the foot of the fence. 
— From “ Scenes in the Life of a Bushman^ 

( Unpublished.) 
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[From Household Words.] 

LIZZIE LEIGH. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER 1. 

HEN Death is present in a household on a 
Christmas Day, the very contrast between 
the tira^ as it now is, and the day as it has often 
been, j^ives a poignancy to sorrow — a more ut- 
ter blankness to the desolation. James Leigh 
died just as the far-away bells of Rochdale 
chureh wertj ringing for morning service on 
Christmas Day, 183(). A*few minutes before 
his death, he opened his already glazing eyes, 
and made li sign to his wife, by the faint motion 
of his lips, that he had yet something to say.* 
She stooped close down, and caught the broken 
whisjior, I forgive her, Anne ! May God for- 
give me.” ^ 

“ Oh my love, my dear ! only get well, and 
I will never ^ease showing ray thanks for those 
words. May Gqjl in heaven bless thee for say- 
ing them. Thou’rt not so restless, tn}’ lad ! 
may bo — Oh God !” 

For even while she spoke, be died. 

They had been two-and-twenty years man 
and wife ; for nineteen of those years their life 
had been as calm and happy, as the most ])erfcct 
uprightness on the one side, and the mo:>t com- 
plete confidence and I(f«'ing subniivsiun on the 
other, could make it. Milton's iUmo^is line 
might have lK.*en framed and hung up as the | 
rule of their married life, for he was truly the j 
interpreter, w’ho .stood between God and her;} 


and w'istfuliy, over the dark, gray moors. She 
did not hear her son’s voice, as ho spoke to her 
from the door, nor his footstep, as he drew 
nearer. She started whoa he touched her. 

“ Mother ! come down ^o us. There’s no 
one. but Will and me. D^ircst mother, we do 
so want you.” The poor lad’s voice trembled, 
and he began to cry. It appeared to require 
an cilbrt on JNlrs. Leigh's part to tear hersell 
aw’ay from the window, but with a sigh she 
complied with his request. 

The [wo bt)ys (for though Will was nearly 
twenty-one, she still thought of him as a lad) 
bad done every thing in their jiower to make 
the housc-plaec eomlbrlahlc for her She her- 
self, in itho old days before her sorrow, had 
never made a brighter fire or a cleaner hearth, 
ready for her husband's return liome, than now^ 
awaited her. The tea-things were all put out, and 
the kettle was boiling ; and the boys had oalincd 
their grief down into a kind of sober *chocrfal- 
ness. Tliey paid her every attentiyCi they could 
think of, but received little notice on her part ; 
she did not resi.st — she rather submitted to all 
their arrangements ; but they did not seem to 
touch lier hcarlr 

Wlien tea was ended — it wa.s merely the form 
of tea that had been gone through — Will moved 
the things away to tile dre‘»ser. His moihci 
I leant back languidly in her chair. 

“Mother, shall Tom read you a chapter? 
lie's a better scholar than I.” 

‘‘Ay, lad!*' said she, almost eagerly ‘'That’.s 



she would have considered herself w'ickcil if she i it. Read me the Prodigal Son. Ay, ay, lad. 


had ever dared even to think him austere, Thank thee.** 


though as certainly as ho was an upright man, Tom found the chapter, and read it in the 
so surely was he hard, stern, and indexible. - bigh-pilehed voice which is customary in vil- 
Butafor three years the moan and the murmur lage-schools. His mother bent forward, her 
• had never been *flut of her heart ; she had re- lips parted, her eyes dilated ; her whole body 
belled against her husband as against a tyrant, in.kinct with eager uttontion. Will sat with his 
vvith a bidden, sullen rebellion, which tore up head dcprc<'scd, and hung down. He knew why 
the old landmarks of wifely duty and ad'ection, I that chapter had been chosen ; and to him it 
and poisoned the fountains whence gentle.st love ! recalled the famity's disgrace. When the read- 
and reverence had once been forever springing. ' ing was ended, he still hung down his head in 


But those last blessed words replaced him on | gloomy silence. But her face was brighter 
bis throne in her heart, and called out penitent j than it had been before for the day. Her eyes 
anguish fev all the bitter estrangement of later looked dreamy, a.s if she saw a vision ; and by 
years. It was this which made her refuse all j anif hy she pulled the Bible low'ard licr, and 


thc%cotreaties of her sons, that she would sec ' putting her finger underneath each word, began 
the kind-hearted neighbors, w'ho called on their to read them aloud in a low voice to herself; 
way from church, to sympathize and condole, she read again the w^ords of bitter sorrow ami 
No ! she would stay with the dead husband that deep humiliation ; but most of all she paused 
had spoken tenderly at last, if for three years and brightened over the fathcr*s tender rucep- 
he had kept silence ; w^ho knew but w^hat, if tion of the repentant prodigal, 
she had only been more gentle and less angrily So ])Qsscd the Christmas evening in the Up- 
reserved he might have relented earlier — and clo.se Farm. 

in time ! The snow j^ad fallen heavily over the dark 

She sat rooking herself to and fro by thc^sidc waving moorland, before the day of the funeral, 
of the bed, while the footsteps below w^ent in The black, storm-laden dome of heaven day 
and out; she had been in sorrow too long to very still and clo.so upon the w'hitc earth, as 
have any violent burst of deep grief now; the they carried the body forth out of the houso^ 
furrows were well worn in her cheeks, and the which had knowrn his prc.^cnce so long os its 
tears flowed quietly, if incessantly, all the day ruling power. Tw'o and two the mourners fol- 
long. But when the winter’s night drew on, lowed, making a black procession in their wiind- 
and the neighbors hod gone away to their homes, iog march over the unbeaten snow, to Milao- 
she stole to the window, and gazed out, long row church-^now lost in some hollow the 
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bleak moors, now slowly climbing Iho heaving | “ Ay, ay, he’ll take it fast enough, I’ve a 

ascents. There was no long tarrying after the ' notion. But I’ll not cirivo a bargain with theb 
funeral, for many of the neigh bois who accom- i just now; it would not be right; wc'U wait a 
panied the body to the grave had far to go, and bit.” 

the groat white flaKes which came slowly down, “ No ; I can not wait, settle it out at once.” 

were the boding fererunners of a heavy storm. “Well, well; I’ll speak to Will about it. 1 

One old friend alone accompanied the widow , see him out yonder. I’ll step to him, and tbll^ 
and her sons Co their home. i it over.” 

The Upclose Farm had belonged for gener- j Accordingly he went and joined the two lady, 
ations to the Lcighs ; and yet its possession ' and without more ado, be^an the subject to them. 
Imrdly raised them above the rank of laborers. “ Will, thy mother is fain to g(5 live in Man- 
Thcro was the house and outbuildingi, all of an ^Chester, and covetf to let the farm. Now, I’m 


old-fashioned kind, and about seven acres of 
barren, unproductive land, which they had never 
possessed capital enough to improve ; indeed? 
tl ey could hardly rely u^Kin it for subsi.stcnce ; 
and it had been customary to bring up tlie sons 
to some trade — such as a wheel right’s, oi* 
blacksmith's. 

James Leigh had left awdll, in the |K)ssession 
of the old man who accompanied them home. | 
lie road i^akiud. James had bequeathed the | 
farm to his faithful wife, Anne Leigh, for herj 
lifo-timc ; and afterward, to his son William. 
The liun<(rcd and odd pounds in the savings’- 
bank was to accumulate for 'Fhomas. 

After the reading was ended, Anno Leigh sat 
silent lor a time ; and then she asked to speak 
to Samuel Orme alone. Tlic sons went into 
the haek-kilehcn, and thence strolled out into 
the fields regardless of the driving snow. The , 
brothers were dearly fond of each other, al- i 
though they were very different in character. | 
Will, the elder, was like his father, stern, re- I 
served, and scrupulously upright. Tt»m (whoj 
was ten years younger) was gentle and delicate I 
as a girl, both in appearance and character, j 
He had always clung to his mother and dreaded 
his father. They did not speak as they wajked, | 
for they were only in the habit of talking about ' 
facts, and hardly knew the more sophisticated 
language applied to the description o4' feelings. 

Meanwhile iheir mother %ad taken hold of 
Samuel Orme’s arm with her trembling hand. 

“ Samuel, 1 must let the farm — 1 must.” 


j willing to take it for Turn Higginbotham ; but 1 
like to drive a keen bargain, and ^hcre would 
‘ be no fun chailcring with thy mother just now. 
j Let thee and me buckle *u, my lad ! and try 
' and cheat each other ; it will w^arm us this cold 
day.” , 

“ Let the farm !" said both the lads at once, 
with infinite surprise. “ Go li\^ in Manches- 
ter !” , 

When Samuel Orme found that the plan had 
never before been named to either Will or Tom, 

I he w'ould have nothing to do with it, he said, 
until they had spoken to their mother; likeh' 
jshe w'as dazed’’ by her husband's death; ho 
I would w^ait a day or tw'o, and not name it to 
anyone; not to Tom Higginbotham himself, or 
may he he would sc(5hi.s heart upon it. The 
lads had lictter go in and talk it over with their 
mother. He bade them good da}’, and left 
them. 

Will looked very gloomy, but he did not 
speak till they got near the house. Then he 
said, 

“ Tom, go to i\i sbippon, and supper the 
COW'S. 1 want to speak to mother alone.” 

When he entered the house-place, she svas 
sitting before the fire, lookifTg ituo its ember?. 
She did not hear him come in ; for some time 
sbo had lost her quick {>erccption of outw^ard 
things. 

“ Mother ! wdiat's this about going to Man- 
chester?" asked he. 

“ Oh, lad I” said .she, turning round and 


“Let the larm ! What's come o'er the i speaking in a beseeching tone, “ I must go and 


woman ?’ 


I seek our Lizzie. I can not rest here for Ihink- 


“ Oh, Samuel !” said she, her eyc.s swimming . ing on her. Many's the lime I’ve left thy 
in tears, ‘‘I’m just fain to go and live in Man- j father sleeping in bed, and stole to th* window^, 
Chester. 1 mun let the farm.” I and looked and looked my heart out tow^ard 

Samuel looked and pondered, but did not , Manchester, till I thought 1 must just set out 
speak for some lime. At last he said, ; and tramp over moor and moss straight away 

“ If thou hast made up thy mind, there’s no till I got there, and then lift up every downcast 
speaking again it ; and thou must e'en go. | face till I came to our Lizzie. And often, 
Thou’lt be sadly pottered wd’ Manchester wrays ; j w'heii the south wdnd was blowing soft among 
but that’s not my look-out. Why, thou'lt have ^ the hollow'.s, I’ve fancied (it could hut be fancy, 
to buy [xitatgcs, a thing thou»hast never donejtl^n knowost) I heard her crying upon me; and 
nfure in all thy born life. Well I it’s not my , Fve thought the voice came closer and closer, 
fook-out. It’s rather for mo than again mo. till it last it was subbing out “Mother” close to 
Our Jenny is going to bo married to Tom Hig- I the door; and I’ve stolen down, and undone the 
ginbotham, and ho was speaking of wanting a ; latch before now’’, and looked out into the .still, 
bit of land to begin upon. His father wdll be black night, thinking to see her, and turned sick 
dying sometime, I reckon, and then he’ll step and .sorrowful when I heard no living sound but 
into the Croft Farm. But meanwhile—” i the sough of the wind dying aw’ay. Oh ! speak 
• “Then, thou’lt let the farm,” said she, still not to me of stopping here, wdicn she may be 
M%agerly as ever. • ' perishing for hunger, like the poor lad iu the 
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parable.” And now she lifted up her voice and I hear and see naufl[ht of her for a twelvemonth 


wept aloud. 

Will was deeply prieved. He had been old 
enough to be told the family •shame when, more 
than two years before, his father had had his 
^ lf|ter to hi.s daughter returned by her mistre.s.s 
in Manchester, telling him that Lizzie had left 
Jier service some time — and why. He had 
sympathized with his hither s stern anger; 
though he had thought him something hard, it 
is true, when he had forbidden his weeping, 
heart-broken wife to go and try to find her poor* 
sinning chilli, and declared that honeeforth they 
would have no daughter ; that she should bo as 
• tme dead, and her name never more be named 
at mi^rket or at meal-time, in blessing or in 
prayer. He had held his peace, with com- 
pressed lips ftnd contracted brow, when the 
neighbors had noticed to him how poor Lizzie's 
death had agod both his father and his mother ; 
and how they thought the bereaved couple 
would never hold uj) their heads again. He 
himself had felt as if that one event had made 
him old before his time*, and had envied Tom 
the tears he had shed over poor, pretty, inno- 
cent, dead Lizzie. He thought about her some- 
times, till he ground his teeth together, and 
could have struck her dmvn in her ^.hanio. His 
mother had never named her to him until now. 

"Mother!*’ said he at last. “She may be 
dead. Most likely she is.” 

‘*Xo, Will; she is not dead,*’ said Mrs. 
Leigh. ** God will not let her die till I've .seen 
her once asjain. Thou dost not know how I've 
prayed and prayed just once again to sec her 
sweet face, and tell her I've forgiven her, 
though she's broken my heart — she has, Will.” 

cOuld not go gp for a minute or two for the 
choking sobs. “ Thou dost not know that, or 
thou would.st not s.iy .she could be dead — for 
God is very merciful, Will; He is — He is much 
more pitiful than man — I could never ha’ spok- 
en to thy father as I did to Him — and yet thy 
father I'orgave her at last. The last words he 
said were that he forgave her. Thou'lt not be 
harder than thy father. Will ? Do not try and 
hinder me going to .seek her, for it’.s no u.sc.” 

Will sat very still for a long time before he 
spok% At last he said, “ I'll not hinder you. 

1 think she’s dead, but that’s no matter.'’ 

“ She is not dead,” .said her mother, with low 
earnestness. Will took no notice of the inter- 
ruption. 

“ We will all go to Manchester for a twelvc- 
moth, and let the farm to Tom Higginbotham. 
I’ll get blacksmith’s work ; and Tom can have 
good schooling for awhile, which he's al^iays 
craving for At the end of the year you’ll 
come bac’r, mother, and give over fretting for 
Lizzi'*'. and think with me that she is dead — 
an’, CO my mind, that w'ould be more comfort 
than to think of her living;” he dropped his 
voice as be spoke these last word.s. She .shook 
her head, but made no answer. He n.skcd again, 

” Will you, mother, agree to this ?” 

”1*11 agree to it a-lhis-ns,” said she. “If I 


me being in Manchc.ster looking out, I’JI just 
ha’ broken my heart fairly before the year’s 
ended, and then I shall kn^w neither love nor 
sorrow for her any more, when I’m at rest in 
the grave — I’ll agree to that, Will.” 

“ Well, I suppose it must be so. I shall not 
tell Tom, mother, why wo’ro flitting to Man- 
chester. Be.st .spare him.” 

“ As thou wilt,” said she, sadly, “ so that w'e 
go, that’s all.” 

Beforoi the wild dafiodils •^*cre in flower in 
the .sheltered copses round Upclosc Farm, the 
^Lcighs were settled in their Manchester home; 
if they could ever grow to consider that place 
as a homh, where there was no garden, or out- 
building, no fresh breezy outlet, no far-stretch- 
ing view, over moor and hollow — no dumb ani- 
mals to be tended, and. what more than all 
they mis.sGd, no old haunting mcmciric.*-, oven 
though those remembrances told of sorrow, and 
the dead and gone. 

Mrs. Leigh heeded the loss of all these things 
less than her sons. She had more spirit in her 
countenance than she had had for months, bc- 
caii.se now she hdd hope ; oi a sad enough kind, 
to be .sure, but still it was hope. She perforiii- 
ed all her household duties, stranirc and com- 
plicated as they were, and bewildered as .she 
was with all the town-ncocssitics of her new 
manner of life; but when her house was “.sided.” 
and the hoys come home from their work, in 
! the evening, she would put on her things and 
I .steal out, unnoticed, as she thought, but not 
I without many a heavy sigh from VV ill, after 
! she had closed the house-door and departed. It 
I was often past midnight before slic came back, 

I pale and weary, with almo*Jt a guilty loi»k upon 
j hcr.face; hut that face so full of disappointment 
j and hope delcrrcd, that Will had nc\cr the 
heart to .say what he thought of the I’olly and 
hopclessflps.s of tlij search. Night after night 
it was renewed, till days grew to weeks, and 
weeks to months. All this time Will did his 
duty tow’ard her as ivell as he could, without 
having sympathy with her. He staid at home 
in tl\p evenings for Tom's .sake, and itfteii wish- 
ed he had Tom’s pleasure in reading, for the. 
time hung heavy on his hand.s, a.s he sat up for 
his mother. 

I need not tell you how the raotlier spent the 
weary hours. And yet 1 will tell you some- 
thing. She used to wander out. at first as if 
without a purpo.se, till she rallied her thoughts, 
and brought all her energies to bear on the one 
point; then she went with earnest patience 
[ along the least«known ways to ^imc new pari 
I of the town, looking wistfully with dumb en- 
treaty into people’s faces; sometimes catching 
a glimpse of a figure which had a kind of mo- « 
mentary likeness to her child’s, and following 
I that figure with never wearying perseverance, 

; till some light from shop or lamp showed the 
I cold, strange face which was not her daughtrrr’s, 

I Once or twice a kind-heart od passer-by, striidk 
; by her look of yeai'ning woe, turned baclTiuid 
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oflerod help, or asked her what she wanted. 
When so spoken to, she answered only, “You 
don’t know a poor girl they call Lizzie Leigh, 
do you ?” and when they denied all knowledge, 
she shook her head aUd went on again. 1 think 
they believed her to ^e crazy. But she never 
.spoke first to any one. She sometimes took a 
few minutes’ rest on the door-steps, and some- 
times (very seldom) covered her face and cried ; 
hut she could not afford to lose time and chances 
in this way ; while her eyes were blinded with 
tears, the lost one might pass by unseen. 

One evening, in the rich time of shortening 
autumn-days, Will saw an old man, who, "with- 
out being absolutely drunk, could not guide 
himself rightly along the foot-path, ayd was j 
mocked for his unsteadiness of gait by the idle | 
boys of the neighborhood. For his father’s! 
sake, Will regarded old ago with tenderness, ' 
even w’heri most degraded and removed from j 
The .stern wirtucs which dignified that father; so 
he took the dd man home, and seemed to be- 
lieve his oitcn«repeatcd assertions that he drank 
nothing but whaler. The stranger tried to 
stiffen himself up into steadiness as he drew* 
nearer home, as if there were ymc one there, 
for whose respect he eared even in his half- 
intoxicated stale, or wdiose feelings ho feared 
to grieve. His home was exquisitely clean and 
neat even in outside appearance ; threshold, 
window, and window-sill, were outward signs 
of some spirit of purity within. Will was re- 
warded for his attention by a bright glance of 
thanks, succeeded by a blush of shame, from a 
young woman of twenty or thereabouts. She 
did not speak, or second her father’s hospitable 
invilatitni to him to be seated. She .seemed 
unwilling that a stranger .should witness her 
father’s attempts at stately sobriety, and Will 
could not bear to stay and sec her distress. 
But when the old man, with many a flabby 
.shake of the hand, kept asking him to come 
again .some other evening angl *«ec them. Will 
sought her downcast eyc.s, and, though he could 
not read their vailed meaning, he answered, 
timidly, “If it's agreeable to every body. I’ll 
come — and thank ye.’’ But there was no an- 
swer from the girl to whom this speech was in 
reality addrc.sscd : and Will left the house, lik- 
ing her all the better for never speaking. 

Ho thought about her a great deal for the 
next day or two ; he scolded himself for being 
so foolish as to think of her, and then fell to 
with fresh vigor, and thought of her more than 
ever. He tried to depreciate her ; he told him- 
self she was not pretty, and then made indig- 
nant answer that he Jiked her looks much better 
than any beauty of them all. wished ho 
was not so country-looking, so rod-fiiced, so 
broad-shouldered; while she was like a lady, 
*with her smooth, colorless complexion, her 
bright dark hair, and her spotless dress. Pretty, 
or not pretty, she drew his footsteps toward 
her ; he could not resist the impulse that made 
h^m wish to .see her once more, and find outj 
som^ fault which should unloose his heart from! 


her unconscious keeping. But there she was, 
pure and maidenly as before. He sat and 
looked, answering her father at cross-purposes, 
while she drew more and more into the shadow 
of the chimnev-corncr out of sight. Then the 
spirit that po.s.se.ssed him (it was not he himself, 
sure, that did so impudent a thing !) made hinf, 
gel up and carry the candle to a different place, 
under the pretence of giving her more light at 
her .sewing, but, in reality, to be able to sco 
her better ; she could not staffid this much longer, 
btV; jumped up, and s^id she must put her little 
niece to bed ; and surely, there never was, be- 
fore or since, .so troublesome a child of two 
3 Pcars old; for, though Will staid an hour and a 
half longer, she never came dowrn again. He 
w^on the father’s heart, though, by his capacity 
as a listener, for some people are not at all par- 
ticular, and, so that they ihemselvts may talk 
on undisturbed, are not so unreasonable as to 
expect aticntion to what they say. • 

Will did gather this much, hdwever, from the 
old man’s talk. lie had once been quite in a 
genteel line of business, but had failed for more 
money than any greengrocer he had heard ol : 
at least, any who did not mix up fish and game 
wdth greengrocery proper. This grand failure 
seemed to have been the event of his life, and 
one on wdiichdie durolt yith a strange kind of 
pride. It appeared as if at pre-^ont he rested 
from hS past exertions (in the bankrupt line), 
and depended on his daughter, wdio kept a small 
school for very young children. But nil these 
particulars Will only remembered and under- 
stood, w’hen he had left the house ; at the time 
he heard them, he was thinking of Susan. After 
he hud made good his footing at Mr. Palmer's, 
ho w'as not long, you may be sure, without 
finding some reason for rctujniiig again *anTl * 
again. He listened to her father, he talked to 
the little niece, but he looked at Susan, both 
while he listened and while he talked. Her 
father kept on insisting upon his former gentil- 
ity, the details of which would have apjicarcd 
very questionable to Will’s niinil, if the sweet, 
delicate, modest Susan had not thrown an inex- 
plicable air of refinement over all .she came 
near. She never spoke much : she was gener- 
ally diligently ’at work; but when she moved, it 
■was so noiselessly, and when she did speak, it 
was in so low’^ and soft a voice, that silence, 
s{)eech, motion, and stillness, alike seemed to 
remove her high above Will's reach, into some 
saintly and inaccessible air of glory — high above 
his reach, even as she knew him ! And, if she 
were made acquainted with the dark secret be- 
hind, of his sister's shame, which was kept ever 
present to his mind by his mother’s nightly 
search among the outcast and forsaken, would 
not Susan shrink away from him with loathing, 
as if ho were tainted by the involuntary rela- 
tionship? 'I'his was his dread; and thereupon 
followed a resolution that he would withdraw 
from her sweet company before it was too late. 
So he resisted internal temptation, and staid at 
home, and suffered and sighed. He became 
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augry with his mother for her untiring patience 
in seeking for one who, he could not help hoping, 
was dead rather than alive. Ho spoke sharply 
to her, and received only such sad, deprecatory 
answers as made him reproach himself, and 
still more lose sight of peace of mind. This 
^ struggle could not last long without affecting 
his health ; and Tom, his sole companion through 
the long evenings, noticed his increasing lan- 
guor, his restless irritahiJity, with perplexed 
anxiety, lyid at lastn'csolvcd to call his mother’s 
attention to his brother'^ haggard, care-wprn 
looks. She listened with a startled recollection 
of Will'i^ claims upon her love. She noticed 
his decreasing appetite, and half-checked sighs. 

••Will, lad! what’s come o’er thee?” said 
she to him, as ho sat listlessly gazing into the 
fire. 

•• Thore^ naught the matter with me,” said 
he, as if annoyed at her remark. 

Nay, Idd, but there is.” He did not speak 
again to contilidict her; indeed she did not 
know if ho had heard her, so unmoved did he 
look. 

Woald‘st like to go back to Upclose Farm ?’’ 
asked .she, sorrowfully. 

‘*It’s just blackbcrrying time,” said Tom. 

Will shook his head. She looked at him a 
while, as if trying t(% read that^ expression of 
despondency and trace it back to its source. 

‘‘ Will and Tom could go,” said she I mu«t 
stay here till I’ve found her, thou know'st,” 
continued .she, dropping her voice. 

11c turned quickly round, and with the author- 
ity ho at all times exorcised over Tom, bade 
hun begone to bed. 

When Tom had left the room he prepared to 
speak. 

CHAPTER ir. 

“Mothee,” then said Will, “why will you 
keep on thinking she's alive ? If .^hc w^cre but 
dead, we need never name her name again. 
We've never heard naught on her since father 
wrote her that letter ; we never knew whether 
she got it or not. She'd left her place before 
then. Many a one dies i» — ” 

“ Oh, ray lad ! dunnot speak so to me, or my 
hdirt will break outright,” said his mother, with 
a sort of cry. Then she calmed herself, for she 
yearned to persuade him to her own belief. 
“Thou never asked, and thou’rt too like thy 
father for mo to tell without asking — but it 
were all to be near Lizzie’s old place that 1 
settled down on this side o’ Manchester; and 
the very day after we came, I went to her 
old missus, and asked to speak a word wither. 
1 had a strong mind to cast it up to her, that she 
should ha’ sent my poor lass away without telling 
on it to us first , but she were in black, and 
looked so sad 1 could na’ find in ray heart to 
tfarcep it up. But I did ask her a bit about our 
Lizzie. The master would have her turned 
awiiy lit a day’s warning (he's gone to t’other 
place ; 1 hope he'll meet wi’ more mercy there 


than ho showed our Lizzie — 1 do) ; and when the 
missus asked her should she write to us, she says 
Lizzie shook her head ; and when she spoored 
at her again, the poor loss went down on hor 
knees, and begged her ntft, for she said it would 
break my heart (as it has jone. Will — God knows 
it has),’' said the poor mother, choking with her 
struggle to keep down her hard, overmastering 
grief, “and her father would curse her — Oh, 
God, teach me to be patient.” She could not 
speak for a few minutes. “ And the lass 
threatened, and said she'd go drowm herself in 
the cabal, if the missus wrote homo — and so — 
“Well! I’d got a trace of my child — the 
missus thought she’d gone to th’ workhouse to 
be nursed; and there I went — and there, sure 
enough, sIjo had been — and they'd turned hor 
out as soon as she were strong, and told her she 
were young enough to work — but whatten kind 
o’ work would be open to her, lad, and her baby 
to keep ?'’ • 

Will listened to his mother's ^ilc with deep 
sympathy, not unmixed with Uho old bitter 
shame. But the opening of her heart had un- 
locked hi'i, and alter a while he spoke. 

“Mother! J think I’d e'en better go home 
Tom can stay wi’ Ihec. I know I should stay 
loo, bin I can not stay in peace so near — her — 
without craving to see her — Susan Palmer, 1 
mean.” 

“lias the old Mr. Palmer thou tolled me on 
a daughter?’’ asked Mrs. Leigh. 

Ay, he has. And 1 love her above a bit. 
And it's because 1 love her 1 want to leave 
Manchester. That’s all.” 

Mrs. Leigh tried to understand this speech for 
some time, Imt found it dillicult of interpretation. 

“ Why should’st thou not tell her thou lov’sl 
her? Thou’rl a likely lad, and sure o’ work. 
Thou’Jt have Upclo.se at my death ; and as for 
that J could let thee have it now, and keep my- 
sel’ by^ doing a bit of charring. It seems to me 
a very backward sort o’ way of winning her to 
think of leaving Manchester.” 

“ Oh, niolhcr, sh(;'.s so gentle and so good — 
she’s downright holy. She's never known a 
touch of sill ; and can I ask her to marry me, 
kimwing what wc do about Lizzie, and fearing 
worse ! I doubt if one like her could ever care 
for me; but if she knew about my .sister, it 
would put a gulf between us, and she’d shudder 
up at the thought of crossing it. You don’t 
know how good she is, mother!” 

“ Will, Will ! if she’s .so good as thou say’st, 
she'll have pity on such as my Lizzie. If she 
has no pity for such, she’s a cruel Phari.scc, and 
tbou’rt best without her.” 

But ho onl^ shook his head, find sighed ; and 
for the time the conversation dropped. i 
But a new idea sprang up in Mrs. Leigh’s 
head. She thought that she would go and se^*^ 
Susan Palmer, and speak up for Will, and toll 
her the truth about Lizzie ; and according to 
her pity for the poor sinner, would she ho worthy 
or unworthy of him. She resolved to go the 
very next ahernoon, but without telling one 
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of her plan. Accordingly she looked out the 
Sunday clothes she had never before had the 
heart to unpack since she came to Manchester, 
but which she now desired to appear in, in 
order to do credit tq^Will. She put on her old- 
fashioned black mode bonnet, trimmed with real 
lace ; her scarlet clofli cloak, which she had had 
ever since she was married ; and always spot- 
lessly clean, she set forth on her un 8 .utborizcd 
embassy. She knew the Palmers lived in Crown- 
street, though where she had heard it she could 
not tell ; and modestly asking her way, she ar- 
rived in the street about a quarter •to four 
o’clock. She stopped to inquire the exact 
number, and the woman whom she addressed 
told her that Susan Palmer's school would not 
be loosed till four, and asked her to step in and 
wait until then at her house. 

“For,” said she, smiling, “them that wants 
Susan Palmer wants a kind friend of ours ; so 
we, in a gianncr, call cousins. Sit down, missus, 
sit down. I’ll wipe the chair, so that it shanna 
dirly your cl^ik- My mother used to wear them 
bright cloaks, and they're right gradely things 
again’ a green held.” 

“Ilan ye known Susan Palmer long?*’ a.skcd 
Mrs. Leigh, plea'^cd with the admiration of her 
cloak. 

“ Ever since they corned to live in our street. 
Our Sally goes to her school.'’ 

“ Whattc'n sort of a lass is she, for I ha’ never 
seen her?” 

“ Well, as foi looks, I can not say. It’s so 
long since 1 first knowed her, that I’ve clean 
forgotten \vhat I thought of licr then. My mas- 
ter says he never saw such a smile for gladden- 
ing the heart. But may be it's not looks you’re 
asking about. The bc^t thing I can .say of her 
looks is, that she’s just one a stranger would 
stop in the street to ask help from if ho needed 
it. All the little childer creeps as close as they 
' can to her ; she'll have as many as three or four 
hanging to her apron all at o^cc,” 

“ Is she cocket at all?*’ 

“ Cocket, bless you ' you never saw a creature 
less set up in all your life. Her father's cocket 
enough. No! .she's not cocket any way. You’ve 
not heard mu(*h of Susan Palmer, I reckon, iiyou 
think she’s cocket. She’s just one to come quietly 
in, and do the very thing most wanted; little 
things, maybe, that any one could do, but that 
few would think on, for another. She’ll bring 
her thimble wi’ her, and mend up after the 
childer o’ nights — and she writes all Betty 
Barker’s letters to her grandchild out at .service 
— ^and she’s in nobody’.s way, and that's a great 
matter, I take it. Here's the childer ruiuiing 
past! Schoobis loosed. You’fl find her now, 
nyssus, ready to hear and to help. But wo 
none on us frab her by going near her in school- 
• time.” 

Poor Mrs. Leigh’s heart began to beat, and 
she could almo.st have • turned round and gone 
homo again. Her country breeding had mode 
^er shy of strangers, and this Susan Palmer ap- 
pec^ed to her like a real born lady by all accounts. 


So she knocked with a timid feeling at the indi 
cated door, and when it was opened, dropped a 
simple curtsey without speaking. Susan had 
her little niece in her arms, curled up with fond 
endearment against her breast, but .she pul her 
gently down to the ground, and instantly placed 
a f!hair in the best corner of the room for M*^^# 
Leigh, when she told her who she was. 

“ It’s not Will as has asked me to come,” said 
the mother, apologetically, “ I’d a wish just to 
speak to you myself!” • . 

. Susan colored up her temples, and stooped 
to pick up the little toddling girl. In a minute 
or two Mrs. Leigh began again. • 

• “ Will thinks you would na respect us if 3 'ou 
knew all ; but I think you could na help feeling 
for as in the sorrow God has put upon us ; so 1 
just put on my bonnet, and came off unknownst 
to the lads. Every one says you’f’c very good, 
and that the Lord has keeped you from failing 
from Hi.s w’ays ; but maybe youVe never yet 
been tried and tempted as sohic is. I’m per- 
haps speaking too plain, but ray heart’s welly 
broken, juid I can't be choice in my words as 
them who are happy can. Well, now ! I’Jl tell 
3 'ou the truth. Will dreads you to hear it, but 
I’ll just tell it you. You mun know’’ — but here 
the poor woman’s w'ords failed her, and she could 
do nothing bat sit rockij^g herself backward and 
forward, with sad eyes, straight-gazing into 
Susan’s face, as if they tried to tell the talc of 
agony which the quivering lips refused to utter. 
Those wretched stony eyes forced the tears down 
Susan's cheeks, and, as if this sympathy gave llie 
mother strength, she went on in a low voice, “i 
had a daughter once, my heart’s darling. Her 
father thought I made too much on her, and that 
she’d grow marred slaying at home ; so he said 
she mun go among strangers, jsnd h'arn to rougl^ 
it. She were young, and liked the thought of 
seeing a bit of the world ; and her father heard 
on a place in Manchester. Well ! I'll not weary 
3 'ou. That poor girl were led astray ; and first 
thing wo heard on it, was when a letter of her 
father's was sent back by her missus, saying she’d 
left her place, or, to .speak right, the master had 
turned her into the street soon as he had heard 
of her condition — and she not seventeen !*’ 

She now cried aloud ; and Susan wept too. 
The little child looked up into their faces, and, 
catching their sorrow, began to whimper and 
wail. Susan took it softly up, and hiding her 
face in its little neck, tried to restrain her tears, 
and think of comfort for the mother. At last 
she said : 

“ Where is she now ?” 

“ Lass ! I dunnot know,” said Mrs. Leigh, 
checking her sobs to communicate this addition 
to her distress. “ Mrs. Lomax tolled me she 

w’cnt — ” • 

“Mrs. Lomax — what Mrs. Lomax?” 

Her as lives in Brabazon-street. She tcllcd 
me my poor wench went to the workhoaso frn 
there, ril not speak again’ the dead ; but if her 
father would but ha’ letten mo — but he were one 
who had no notion— no, I’ll not say that; best 
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sny naught. He forgave her on his death-bed. 
I dare say I did nii go th’ right way to work.” 

“ Will you hold the child for me one instant?’* 
said Susan. 

Ay, if it \^'ill come to me. Childcr used to 
be fond on me till 1 got the sad look on my face 
^at scares them, I think.” 

But the little girl clung to Susan ; so she 
carried it up-stairs with her. Mrs. Leigh sat by 
herself — how long she did not know. 

Susan came dowif with a bimdle of far-worn 
baby-clothes. * • 

“ You must listen to me a bit, and not think 
too muclf about what I'm going to tell you. 
Nanny is not my niece, nor any kin to me that 
I know of. I used to go out working by the 
da}'. One night, a.s I came homo, 1 thought 
some woman was following mo ; I turned to look. 
The woman,%efore I could .sec her face (for she 
turned it to one side), oflTered me something. I 
held out inv arms by instinct : she dropped a 
bundle int(» them with a bursting sob that went 
straight to my heart. It was a baby. I looked 
round again ; but the woman wa^ gone. She 
had run away as quick a.s lightning. There was 
a little packet of clothes — very few — and as if 
they were made out of its mother's gowns, for 
they were large patterns to buy f(»r a baby. I 
was always fond of biriilcs : and *1 had not my 
wit.> about me. father say.s : for it was v(jry cold, 
and when I'd seen as well as 1 could (h»r it was 
past ten) that there was no one in the .street, I 
brought it in and warmed it. Father was very 
angry when he came, and .said he'd take it to 
the workhouse the next morning, and flyted me 
.‘-adly about it. But when morning came 1 could 
not bear to part with it ; it had slept in my arms 
ajl rtight; and I’ve heard what workhouse bring- 
• ing is. So I toW father I’d give up going out 
working, and stay at home and keep schotd, if I 
might only keep the baby ; and after a while, he 
.said if I earned enough for him to have his coni- 
f’ort.s, he'd lot me ; lait he’.s never taken to her. 
Now, don’t trcmlilc so — I’ve hut a little more l<» 
tell — and may be I’m wrong in telling it : but I 
used to work next door to 3Irs. Lomax's, in 
Brabazon-street, and the servants W(;re all thick 
together ; and I heard about Bc.ssy (they called 
hcfl| being .sent away. I dcni’l know that ever j 
t saw her; but the lime would be about fitting 
to this child's age, and I’ve sometimes fancied it 
was hers. And now, will yon look at the little 
clothes that came with her — bless her !” 

But Mrs. Leigh had fainted. The strange 
joy and .shame, and gu.shing love b>r the little 
child had overpowered her ; it was some lime | 
before Susan could bring her round. There she 
was all trembling, sick impatience to look af the ' 
little frocks. Among them was a slip of paper | 
which Susan had forgotten to name, that had | 
been pinned to the bundle. On it was .scrawled 
in a round stifi' hand : 

“ Call her Anne. She does not cry much, and 
takes a deal of notice. God bless you and for- | 
give me.” 

The writing was no clew at all ; the name ! 


“ Anne,” common though it was, seemed some- 
thing to build upon. But Mrs. Leigh recognized 
one of the frocks instantly, as being made out of 
part of a gown that she and her daughter had 
bought together in Roclulifle. 

She stood up. and stretched out her hands in 
the -attitude of blessing over Susan’s bent head. 

“ God bless you, and show you his mercy in 
your need, as you have shown it to this little 
i-hild.’’ 

She took the little creature in her arms, and 
smoothj‘d away her sad looks to a smile, and 
kissed It fondly, snying over and over again, 

I “Nanny, Nanny, my little Nanny.'’ At last 
I the child was soothed, and looked in her fuc'. 
and smiled back again. 

“It has her eyes,” said she to Susan. 

“ I never saw her to the best of my knowledge. 
I think it must be hers by the frock. But where 
can she be?” 

j “G(k 1 knows.” .said ]Mrs Leigh; dare not 
j think .she's dead. I'm sure .she iyi't.'’ 

I “No! sb(‘'s not dead. Kverymow and then 
j a little paeket is thrust in under our door, with 
may be two half-erowii'' in it ; onee it was half- 
I a-sovereign. Altogether I've got seven-aiid- 
■ thirty sliilliiifTs wrapped up for Nanny. 1 never 
I toiieli it. but I've olten thought the j>oor mother 
, feels n(‘ar to God wheh she brings this mone\ . 

• Father wanted to set tln^ policeman t(» waleh. 

' but I *-aid. Xo. f(»r I wa.'^ alraid if .she was watohi'd 
! she might not ernne, and it seemed siieh a holy 
I thing to be eln'eking her in, 1 could not find in 
; my heart to do it.” 

I “Oh, if we eoulil hut find her! I’d lake her 
in my arms, and we’d just lie down and die to- 
gether.” 

I “Nay. don't .speak .so!” .said Susan gentl}, 
;‘*fr»r all that'.s come and gone, .she m.'iy turn 
j right at last. Mary Magdalen did, you know.” 

“Ell! but J were nearer right ahont thcc 
, than Mb’ll. He thought yon would never look 
' on him again. if*you knew about Lizzie. But 
Ihou'rl not a Pharisee.'’ 

j “I’m sorry he thouglit I could hi* .so hard,” 
said Susan in a low voice, and coloring up. 'J'hcn 
Mrs. Leigh was alarmed, and in her motherly 
an:Soty. she began to fear lest she had injured 
I Will in Susan's estimation. 

“You sec Will thinks so much of you — gold 
I would not be good enougli for you to walk on, 
in his eye. He said you’d never look at him as 
he was, let alone hi.s being brother to mv poor 
weneh. He. loves yon so, it makes him' think 
meanly on every thing belonging to himself, as 
not fit to come near ye — but he’s a g(»od lad, 
and a good .soji — thou’lt be a happy woman if 
Ihou'lt have him — so don't let* my words go 
against him; don’t!” • 

But Susan hung her head and made no answer.^ 
She hud not known until now, that Will thought 
so earnestly and seriously about her ; and even 
now .she felt afraid that Mrs. Leigh’s words 
promised her too much happiness, and that llicy 
could not be true. At any rate the instinct af 
modesty made her^shrink from saying any^ing 
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which might seem like a confession of her own 
feeliugs to a third person. Accordingly she 
turned the conversation on the child. 

“ I’m sure he could not help loving Nanny,” 
said she. “ There mi^er was such a good little 
darling ; don’t you thiiik she’d win his heart if 
he knew .she was his niece, and perhaps bring 
him to think kindly on his sister?” 

‘^1 dunnot know,” said Mrs. Leigh, shaking 
her head. “ He has a turn in his eye like his 
father, that makes me — . He's right down gfKid 
though. But you sec I’ve never been |i good 
one at managing folk ; one severe look turns mo 
sick, and then 1 say just the wrong thing, I’m so 
fluttered. Now 1 .should like nothing better than 
to take Nancy home with me, but Tom#knows 
nothing but that his sister is dead, and I’ve not 
the knack of speaking rightly to Will. I dare 
not do it, and that’s the truth. But you iniin 
not think badly of Will. He’s so good hksel, 
that lie can’t understand how any one can do 
wrong ; and, ^bovo all. I'm sure ho loves you 
dearly.” 


sat looking at the fire, but not seeing it, she 
kissed his I'orehead, and said, 

“ Will 1 lad. I’ve been to see Susan Palmer!” 
She felt the start under her hand which was 
, placed on his shoulder, but he was silent for a 
: minute or two. Then ho said, 

“ What look you there, mother ?” • 

“Why, my lad, it w^as likely I should wish' 
i to see one you cared for ; 1 did not put myself 
I forward. I put on my Sunday clothes, and 
■ tried to behave as yo’d ha Jiked me.. At least 
, 1 semember trying a^ first *, but after, 1 forgot 
I all.” 

I She rather wushed that ho would«que.stiou 
; her as to what made her forget all. But ho 
' only said, 

“ How was she looking, mother?” 

“ Will, thou secst 1 never set eyes on her 
I before ; but she’s a good, gentlc-loAking creat- 
ure ; and 1 love her dearly as I have reason to.” 

I Will looked up with momentary surprise ; 
for his mother was too shy to Bo usually taken 
with strangers. But after all it was natural in 


“ 1 don’t think I could part with Nancy,” .'•aid : this case, lor who could look at Susan without 
iSusan, anxious to stop this revelation of Will’s | loving her ? So still he did not ask any ques- 
altaclmicnt to herself. ‘•Hc/ll«comc round to | lions, and his poor mother had to take courage, 
her .*< 0011 ; ho (!an’t fail; and I’ll keep a sharp j and ^ try again to introduce the subject near to 
look-out after the poor mother, and try and catch < her heart. But how ? 


her the next time she comBs with her little parcels I “ Virill !” sjfid she ( jc|king it out, in sudden 


of money.'’ despair of her own powers to lead to what she 

“Ay, lass! we mun get hold of her; ray wanted to say), “ I’ve tolled her all.” 

Lizzie. 1 love llicc dearly lor thy kindness to “Mother! yoivve ruined me," said he, .stand - 
her ehild ; but, if thou can'st catch her for mo, ing up, and standing opposite to her with a 
ril pray bn- thee when I'm loo near my death fo stern, white look of alfright on his face, 
spe.ak words; and while I live, I’ll .serve thee “No! my own dear lad; dunnot look so 
next to her — .she mun come first, thou kiu)w'.st. scared, I heave not ruined you!’’ she exclaimed. 


GckI bless thee, lass. My heart is liglitcr by a 
deal than it was when I corned in. Them lads 
will bo looking for me home, and I mun go, 
and leave this little sweet one,” kissing it. ’‘U 
I can take courage, I'll tell Will all that has 
oomc and gone between us two. He may come 
and sec thee, mayn’t he?” • 

“ Father will be very glad to .sec him, I’m sure,’’ 
ropliiul Susan. The way in which this was spoken 
satislied Mrs. Ticigh’s anxious heart that she had 
done Will no harm by what .she had said ; and 
with many a kiss to the little one, and one n?ore 
fervent tearful blessing on Susan, she went home- 
ward. 


cn.\rTER III. 

That night Mrs. Leigh stopped at home ; 
that only night for many months. Even Tom, 
the scholar, looked up from liis j^ooks in amaze- 
ment; but then ho remembered that Will had 
not been well, and that his mother’s attention 
• having been called to the eircumstance, it vras 
only natural she should stay to watch him. 
And no watching could bo more tender, or 
more complete. Her Icfving eyes sceiiiod never 
averted from his face; his grave, sad, caro- 
4rorri face. When Tom went to bed the iiiolli- 
er lift her seat, and going ^ to Will where ho 


placing her two hands on his shoulders and 
looking fondly into his face. She's not one to 
harden her heart against a molhe’-'s sorrow. 
My own lad, she's too good for that, fshe's 
not one to judge and scorn the sinner. She's 
too deep read in her New Testament for that. 
Take courage, Will; and thou mayst, for 1 
watched her well, though it is not for one 
woman to let out another's secret. Sit Ihco 
down, lad, for thou look'st very white.” 

Ho sat down. His mother drew a stool 
toward him, and sat at his feet. 

“ Did you tell her about Lizzie, then ?*’ asked 
ho, hoarse and low. 

“ I did, I telled her all ; and she fell a crying 
over my deep sorrow, and the poor wench’s sin. 
And then a light corned into her face, trembling 
and quivering with some new, glad thought; 
and what dost thou think it was, Will, lad? 
Nay, I'll not misdoubt but that thy heart will 
give thanks as mine did, afore God and His 
an^ls, for her great gocnlness. That little 
Nanny is not Iier niece, she’s our Lizzie’s own 
child, my little grandchild.” She could nio 
longer restrain her tears, and they fell hot and 
fast, but still she looked into his face. 

*• Did she know it was Lizzie’s child ? I do 
not comprehend,” said he, flushing red. 

SJio knows now : she did not at first, but 
took the little helpless creature in, out of her 
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own pitiful, loving heart, guessing only that it all the power of that sweet childish heart, was 
was the child of shame, and she’s worked for near her, and by her, although she was too 
it, and kept it, and tended it ever sin’ it were a sleepy to utter any of her half-formed words. 


mere baby, and loves it fondly. Will! won’t 
you love it ?” asked she, beseechingly. 

He was silent for an instant ; then ho said. 


And by-and-by she heard her father come 
homo, stumbling uncertailf, trying first the win- 
dows, and next the door-fastenings, with many 


Mother, 1*11 try. Give me time, for all these a loud, incoherent murmur. The little innocent 
things startle mo. To think of Susan having to twined around her seemed all the sweeter and 


do with such a child !*’ 


! more lovely, when she thought sadly of her 


*• Ay, Will I and to think (ns may be yet) of . erring father. And presently he called aloud 
Susan havyig to dc^ with the child's mother! for a light; she had left matches and all ar* 
For’ she is tender and pitiful, and speaks hope- ' ranged ^ as usual on the dresser, but, fearful 
fully of my lost one, and will try and find her of some accident from lire, in his unusually in- 
fer me, wjien she conies, as she docs sometimes, I toxicated state, she now got up softly, and pul- 
to thrust money under the door for her babyf ' ting on a cloak, went down to his assistance. 
Think of that Will. Here's Susan, good and I AlasJ the littlo arms that were nncloscd 
pure as the angels in heaven, yet, like them, ' from her soft neck belonged to a light, easily 
lull of hope and mercy, and one who, like them, : awakened sleeper. Nanny miNsed her darling 
will rejoice 0Ver her as repents. Will, my lad, ! Susy, and terrified at being left alone in the 
I’m not afeared of you now, and I must speak, 1 vast, mysterious darkness, which had no bounds, 
end you must listen. I am your mother, and 1 1 and seemed infinite, she slipped out of"bed, and 
dare to command you, because 1 know I am in * tottered in her little niglil-gowiy toward the 
the right and that God is on my side. If He door. I’herc was a light bclo\v, and there 
should lead the poor wandering lassie to Susan’s was Susy and safety ! So she went onward 
door, and she comes back crying and sorrowful, two steps toward the steep, abrupt stairs ; and 
led by that good angel to us once more, thou then daz/.lcd with slccpincs*^, she stood, she 
shall never say a casting-up word to her nbput I wavered, she fell ! Down on her lieatl, on the 
her sin, but be tender and helpful toward one I stone floor ‘‘ho fell ! Susan flow to her, and 
‘who was lost and found,’ sfl may God’s ! spoke all soft, entreat fog, loving words; but 
blessing rest on thee, and so mayst thou lead I her white lids covered up the blue violets of 


Susan home as thy wife.” 


ryes, and there was no murmur came out of the 


She stood, no longer as the meek, imploring, ! pale lips. The warm tears that rained down, 
gentle mother, but firm and dignified, as if the I did not awaken her; she lay stiflj and weary 
interpreter of God’s will. Her manner was so with her short life, on Susan's knee. Susan 
unusual and solemn, that it overcame all Will's went sick with terror. She earned her up- 
prido and stubbornness. lie rose softly u'hilo stairs, and laid her tenderly in bed ; she dressed 
she was speaking, and bent bis head as if in herself most hsisidy, with her trembling fingers, 
reverence at her words, and the solemn injunc- Her father was asleep on the settle down stairs, 
^ion Vhich they^ conveyed. When she had and useless, and Wi)r‘*e than useless if avs'ake. 
spoken, he said in so subdued a voice that she But Susan flew out of the cbwr. and down the 
was almost surprised at the sound, “Mother, quiet, re*‘Ounding street, toward llic nearest 
I will.” doctor’s r house. Quickly she weal; but as^ 

“I may be dead and gone — but all the same quickly a shad«»\A^ lollowcd, as if impelled by 
— thou wilt take homo the wandering sinner, some .sudden terror. Susan rung wildly at the 
and heal up her sorrows, and lead her to her night-bell — the shadow ei\»uched near. The 
Father’s house. My lad ! 1 can speak no doctor looked out from an iip-stairs window, 
more ; I’m turned very faint.” “ A littlo child ha.s fallen down stairs at 

He placed her in a chair ; ho ran for water. No. Crown-street, and is very ill— tlying I’m 


She opened her eyes and smiled. 


afraid. Please, for Gcxl’s sake, sir, come di- 


‘Yjod ble.ss you, Will. Oh ! I am so happy, rectly. No. 9, Crown-slreel.” 


It seems as if sho were found ; my heart is so 
filled with gladne.ss. 

That night, Mr. Palmer staid out late and 


“I’ll be there directly,” .said he, an«l shut the 
window. 

“ For that God you have just spoken about 


long. Sasan was afraid that he was at his — ^for His sake — ^Icll me arc you Susan Pal- 
old haunts and habits — getting tipsy at some mer? Is it my child that lies a-dying ?” .said tho 
public-house; and this thought oppressed her, shadow, springing forward, and clutching poor 
even though she bad so much to make her Susan’s arm. , 

happy, in the consciousness that Will loved Ifer. “ It is a little child of two years old — I do not 

She sat up long, and then she went to bed, know whose it is ; I love it a.s my own. Cc»nio 

leaving all arranged as well as she could for with me, whoever you are ; come with mo.” 

lier father’s return. She looked at the little, The two sped along the silent streets— as 
rosy sleeping girl who was her bed-fellow, with silent as the night were they. They entered 
redoubled tenderneas, and with many a prayer- the house ; Su.san .snatched up the light, and 
ful thought. The little arms entwined her neck carried it up-stairs. The other followed, 
as she lay down, for Nanny was a light sleeper. She stood with wild glaring eyes by the bed^s 
and was consoioas that she, who was loved with side, never looking a^ Susan, but hungrily gas&ng 
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at the little, white, still child. She stooped 
down, and pnt her hand tight on her own heart, 
as if to still its beating, and bent her car to the 
pale lips. Whatever the result was, she did 
not speak ; but threw o^ the bed-clothes where- 
with Susan had tenderly covered up the little 
creature, and felt its left side. 

Then she throw up her arms with a cry of 
wild despair. 

* She is dead ! she is dead 1*’ 

She looked so fierce, so mad, so haggard, 
that for an instant Susan was terrified — the 
next, the holy God had put courage intS her 
heart, and her pure arms were round that 
guilty, wretched creature, and her tears wesre 
falling fast and warm upon her breast. But' 
she w'as thrown off with violence. 


not speak, but she carried the little child ; and 
laid it in its mother's arms ; then as she looked 
at them, something overpowered her, and she 
knelt down, crying aloud : 

I “ Oh, my God, ray God, have mercy on her, 
and forgive and comfort her.” 

I But the mother kept smiling, and stroking 
I the little face, murmuring soft, tender words, 

' as if it were alive ; she was going mad, Susan 
thought; but she prayed on, and on, and ever 
still she prayed with streaming eyes. 

The doctor came w^th the draugh^l. The 
mother took it, with docile unconsciousness of 
its nature as medicine. The doctor sat by her; 
anti soon she fell asleep. Then he rose softly, 
and beckoning Susan to the door, he spoke to 
her there. 


“ You killed her — ^you slighted her — ^you let 
her fall down those stairs ! you killed her !” 

Susan cleared off' the thick mist before her, 
and gazingtfit the mother with her clear, b.\cct, 
angeUcyes, said, mournfully, 

“ I would hat laid down my life for her.” 

** Oil, the murder is on my soul !” exclaimed 
the wild, bereaved mother, with the fierce im- 
petuosity of one who has none to love her and 
to be beloved, regard to whom *might ^oach 
self-restraint. 

** Hush!” .said Susan, har finger on her lips. 
“ Here is the doctor. God may suffer her to 
live.” 

The poor mother turned sharp round. The 
doctor mounted the stair. Ah ! that mother was 
right ; the little child was really dead and gone. 

And when ho confirmed her judgmiiiU, the 


“ You must take the corpse out of her arms. 
I She will not awake. That draught «yill make 
! her sleep for many hours. I will call before 
noon again. It is now daylight. G^od-by.” 

I Susan shut him out; and thci» gently extri- 
I eating the dead child from its mother's arm.s, 
■ .she could not resist making her own quiet moan 
I over her darling. She tried to learn off its little 
placid face, dumb and pale before her. 

“Not nil the scalding tears of rare 
Shall wash awny that vision fair 
Not all th^thousnnd thoughts that rise, 

Not all the sights Ihu^im her eyes. 

• .Shall e’er usurp the place 
Of that little ungel-focc.” 

And then she remembered what remained to 
be done. She saw that all was right in tho 
house ; her father was still ddad asleep on tho 


mother fell down in a fit. Susan, with her settle, in spite of all the noise of tho night. Sho 
deep grief had to forget herself, and forget hcT wont out through the quiet streets, deserted 


darling (her charge for years), and (piestion the • still, although it was broad daylight, and to 
doctor what .she must do with the poor wTctch, | where the Lcighs lived. Mrs. ^eigh, whok^pt* 
who lay on tho floor iu such extreme of misery* j her country' hours, was opening her window- 
“ She is tho nioiher !” sjihl she. 1 shutters. Susan took her by the arm, and, 


* Why did not she take better care of her 
child?” asked he, almost angrih'. • 

But Susan only said, “Tho Tittle child slept 
vrith mo ; and it was I that left her.” 

“ I will go back and make up a composing 
draught ; and while 1 am away you must get 
her to bed.” • 

Susan took out some of her own clothes, and 
softly undressed tho slifL powerless, form. There 
was no other bed in the house but the one in 
which her father slept. So sho tenderly lifted 
the body of her darling ; and was going to take 
it down stairs, but the mother opened her eyes, 
and seeing what she wA about, sho said, 

“ I am not worthy to touch her, I am so 
wicked ; I have spoken to y<)u as I never should 
have spoken ; but I think you n»o very good ; 
may I have my own child to lie in my arms for 
a little while?” 

* Her voice was so strange a contrast to what 
it had been before sho had gone into the fit that 
Susan hardly recognizei) it; it w'as now so 
unspeakably soft, so irresistibly pleading, the 
features too had lost their fierce expression, and 
were^almost as placid as death. Susan could 


without speaking, went into the house-place. 
There she knell down before the astonished 
Mrs. Leigh, and cried as she had never done 
before ; but the miserable night had overpow- 
I ered her, and she w'ho had gone through so 
much calmly, now that tho pressure seemed 
removed, could not find the power to speak. 

“ My poor dear ! What has made thy heart 
so sore as to come and cry a-lhis-ons ? Speak 
and tell me. Nay, cry on, poor wench, if ihou 
canst not speak yet. It will case the hcait, and 
then thou canst tell me.” 

“Nanny is dead!” said Susan. “I left her 
to go to father, and she fell down stairs, and 
never breathed again. Oh, that’s my sorrow I 
but I’ve more to loll. Her mother is come — is 
in oiy house. Come and see if it’s your Liz- 
zie.” Mrs. Leigh could not speak, but, trem- 
bling, put on her thing.s, and went with Sosaii 
in dizzy haste back to Crown-street. 

CHAPTER IV. 

As they entered the house in Crown-street, 
they perceived that the door would not open 
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freely on its hinges, and Susan instincti\c1y 
looked behind to see the cause of the obstruc- 
tion. She immediately recognized the appear- 
ance of a little parcel, wTapped in a scrap of 
newspaper, and evidently containing money. 
She stooped and picked it up. “ Look !” said 
she, sorrowfully, “the mother was bringing this 
for her child last night.’’ 

But Mrs. Leigh did not answer. So near to 
the ascertaining if it were her lost child or no, 
she could not be arrested, but pressed onward 
M'itli trembling steps agd a beating, fluttering 
heart. She entered the bedroom, dark and 
>till. glic took no heed of the little corpse, 
over wliich Susan paused, hut she went straight 
to the bed, and withdrawing the curtain, saw I 
Lizzie — but not the former Lizzie, bright, gay, 
buoyant, and undimraed. This Lizzie was old 
before lie» time ; her beauty was gone ; deep 
lines of care, and alas ! of want (or thus the 
mother imagined) were printed on the check, 
so round, and •fair, and smooth, when last she 
gladdened her mother's eyes. Even in her 
sleep she bore the look ot woe and despair 
which WHS the prevalent expn*ssion (d her face 
by day j even in her sleep she had forgotten 
how to smihi. But all tliese marks of the sin 
and soirow she had passed through only made 
her mother love her Bic more. •She stood hu, ic- 
ing at her with gre^y eyes, which seemed as 
ihougli no gazing could satisfy their* longinjr , 
and ut l ist slu; stooped down and kis<.ed the 
pale, worn hand that lav outride the hcd-elothes. 


I tcred out to have a gossip at llie nearest eoaeli- 
I stand, and to relate as many of ilte iiighl’.s 
I adventures os he knew j for as yet he was in 
I ignorance of the watcher and the watched, who 
j silently passed away thf hours up-stairs, 
j . At dinner-lime Will ^camo. He looked red. 
glad, impatient, excited. Susan stood calm anc 
white before him, her soft, loving eyes gazing 
straight into his. 

“ Will,” said she, in a low, quiet voice, “youi 
sister is up-stairs.” 

“My sister !” saitl he, as if affiighted at the 
idea, Vnd losing his glad look in one of gloom. 
Susan saw it, and her heart sank a little, hut 
she w^ent on as calm to all appearance as ever. 

“^le was little Nanny’s mother, as perhaps 
you know. Poor little Nanny wa.s killed last 
night by a fall down stairs.’’ All the calmness 
was gone ; all the suppressed feeling was dis- 
played in spite of every cfl'ort. She .sat down, 
and hid her face from him, and cried bitterly, 
lie forgot every thing but the wish, the longing 
to comfort her. He put his 4nn round hei 
waist, and bent over her. But all he could sa\ 
was, “Oh, Susan, how ciin 1 e«»mfurt }on? 
Don't take o^n so— pray, don't ! ’ lie nevei 
clmngcd the words, Imt the lone varied ever\ 
lime he spoke. At la^t she seeinod to regain 
her jiower over herseif, and she wijied her eyes, 
and onee more looked upnii him with her own 
tpiiet, earnesl. unlearing ga/e. 

“ Vonr sivii-r vva^ niHir the hiaise. She eam^ 
in on hearnii: inv word' to the doctor. She is 


No touch dl«.turhed the sleeper ; the mother need asleep now, and your mother is watching her. 
not have Inid the hand so gently down upon the I wanted to tell you all myself. Would you like 
counterpane. There was no sign of life, save to see \t>ur mother V ' 

only now’ mid thmi a deep, soh-likc sigh. Mrs. ‘*N(’!’’ said he. “I would rather sec nf*nc 
Leigh sat down 'upside the bed, and, ‘till h»dd- hut thee. Motlii r told me thou kiicw'st jlH.’’ 
Mig back the egrtain, looked on and on, av if she His eyes were ilowneast in llu*ir shame, 
could never he satisfied. _ • Bat the holy and pure did not lower or vail 

Su«an \s’ould lain have staid bv her darling her e\es. 
one; but she had many calls upon her lime and J'he .said, “Yes. T know all — all but her ‘i.l- 
lhought«, and her will had now, as ever, to he ferings. Think^whal they must have been'” 
given up to that of oihcr.s. All .seemed to ile- He nmdc answer low and .stern, ** She de- 
volve the burden of their cares on her. Her .served them all — every jot.*’ 
father, ill-humored Ironi his last night's intem- , “ In the eye of God, perhaps she doe.s. He 

pcraiice, did not icruple to ropr(»aeh her with is the jndgi* : we are not.” 

being the cause of little Nanny's death, and. she s;iid, with a sudden burst, “Will 

when, after bearing his upbraiding meekly for Leigh, J have thonglit so well of you ; don’t go 
seme time, she could no longer resindn herself, and make me think you cruel and hard. Good- 
hut began to cry, ho wounded her even more ness i.s n<d goodne.'S unless there is mercy and 
hy hi.s injudicious attempts at eoniforl : for he 1eii(h*rness svith it. There is your mother who 
; aid it was as w’cJl the <;hild was dead ; it was has been nearly heart-broken, now lull of re- 
none of theirs, and why .should they ho troubled joieing over her child — think of your mother.'’ 
with it? Susan wrung her hands at thi.*?, and “I do think of licr,”faid he. “I rcmcniher 
came and stood before her father, and implored the promise I gave her last night. Thoushould'st 
him to f uhear. Then she had to take all re- give me time. I would do right in time. I 
quisitc steps f<ir the coroner’s inque.st ; she had never think it*o*cr in quiet. Bqt I will do what 
to arrange for the di.smi.ssal of her Mjhool ; .she , is right and fitting, never fear. Thou b‘a'‘t 

had to summon a little neighbor, and send his | spoken out very jilain to me, and misdoubted 

willing feet on a message to William Leigh, who, ' me, Susan ; I love thee so, that thy words enf 
bhc felt, ought to he informed of his mother's | me. If I did hang hack a hit from making 
whereabout.^, and of the whole state of affairs, j sudden promi^'Cs, it was hceausc, not even fbi 
She asked her mc^-'cngcr to tell him to come | love of thee, would I say what I was not feel 
and speak to her — that his mother was at her 1 ing ; and at first I could not feel all at once as 
hcTLse. She was thankful that her father saun- \ thou would’st have mo. But I’m not cruel and 
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hard; for if I had been, I should na* have 
grieved as I have done.” 

. He made as if he were going away; and 
indeed he did feel he would rather think it over 
in quiet. But Susan, grieved at her incautious 
words, which had all tie appearance of harsh- 
ness, went a step or two nearer — ^paused — ^and 
then, all over blushes, said in a low, soft whisper, 

“ Oh, Will ! I beg your pardon. I am very 
sorry — ^wou’t you forgive me ?” 

She who had always drawn back, and been 
so reserved, said this in the very softest manner ; 
with eyes now uplifted beseechingly, now drop- 
ped to the ground. Her sweet confusion told 
more than words could do; and Will turned 
back, all joyous in his certainty of being be- 
loved, and took her in his arm.s and kissed her. 

“ My own Susan !” he said. 

Meanwhile the mother watched her child in 
the room above. 

It was l!!tc in the afternoon before she awoke, 
for the slecpinjj draught had been ver\’ power- 
ful. The instant fhc awoke, her eyes 'were 
fixed on her mother’s face with a gaze as un- 
flinching as if she were fascinated. Mrs. Leigh 
did not turn away, nor move. For it seemed 
as if motion would unlock the stony command 
over herself which, while so perfectly still, she 
was enabled to preserve. *But by-and-by Lizzie 
cried out, in a piercing voiec of agony, 

*■ Mother, don’t look at me ! I have been so 
^wicked!” and instantly she hid her face, and 
groveled among the bed-clothes, and lay like one 
dead — so motionless was .she. 

Mrs. Leigh knelt down by the bed, and spoke 
in the most soothing tones. 

Lizzie, dear, don’t speak so. I’m ihy 
mother, darling ; don’t be afeard of me. I 
never left off loving thee, Lizzie. I was al- 
ways a-tli inking of thee. Thy father forgave 
thee afore he died.” (There was a little start 
here, but no sound was heard). “ Lizzicf lass, 
I’ll do aught for thee; I’ll live •for thee; only 
don't be afeard of me. Whate’er thou art or 
hast been, we’ll ne’er speak on’t. Wc’ll leave 
th’ Olid times behind us, and go back to the Up- 
close Farm. 1 but left it to find thee, my lass^ 
and God has led me to thee. Blessed be His 
name. And God is good, too, Lizzie. Thou 
hast not forgot thy Bible, I'll be bound, for thou 
wert always a scholar. I’m no nmder, but I 
learnt off them texts to comfort me a bit, and 
I’ve .said them many a time a day to myself. 
Lizzie, loss, don’t hide thy head si», it’s thy 
mother as is speaking to thee. Thy little child 
clung to me only yesterday ; and if it’s gone to 
be an angeJ, it will speak to God for J,hec. Nay, 
don’t sob a that ’as ; thou shalt liavo it again in 
heavrti ; I know thou’lt stsivc to get there, for 
th^ little Nancy’s sake — and listen ! I’ll tell 
thee God’s promises to them that are penitent ; 
only don’t be afeard.” 

Mrs. Leigh folded her h&nds, and strove to 
speak -very clearly, while she repeated every 
tender and merciful text she cotild remember. 
She ci^ld toll from the breathing that her 
VoL. I.— No. 1.— D 
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daughter was listening ; but she was so dizzy 
and sick herself when she had ended, that she 
could not go on speaking. It was all she could 
do to keep from crying aloud. 

At last she heard her daughter’s voice. 

“ Where have they taken her to ?” she askcd.«.. 

** She Is down stairs. So quiet, and peaceful, * 
and happy she looks.'* 

“ Could she speak ? Oh, if God — if I might 
but have heard her little voiqp ! Mother, I used 
to dream of it. May I see her once* again> — 
Ohf mother, if I striv# very hard, and God is 
very merciful, and I go to Heaven. I shall not 
know her — I shall not know my own again — 
sh*e will shun me as a stranger, and cling to 
Susan Palmer and to you. Oh woe ! Oh woo !* 
She shook with exceeding sorrow. 

In her earnestness of speech she Jjiad uncov- 
ered her face, and tried to read Mrs. Leigh’s 
thoughts through her looks. And^when she 
sa.w those aged eyes brimming full of tears, and 
marked the quivering lips, she threw her arms 
round the faithful mother’s neck, and wept there 
as she had done in many a childish sorrow, but 
with a deeper, a more wretched grief. Her mo- 
ther hushed her on her breast ; and lulled her as 
if she were a baby ; and she grew still and quiet. 

They sat thus for a lon^long time. At last 
Susan Palmer came up witn some tea and bread 
and butter for Mrs. Leigh. She watched the 
mother feed her sick, unwilling child, with every 
fond inducement to cat which she could devise ; 
they neither of them took notice of Susan’s pres- 
ence. That night they lay in dtmh other’s arras ; 
but Susan slept on the ground beside them. 

They took the little corpse (the little uncon- 
scious sacrifice, whose early calling-homo had 
reclaimed her poor, wandering mother), to the • 
hills, which in her life'Cimc she ^d never seen. 
They dared not la/ her by the stern grand* 
father in Milne-row church-yard, but they bore 
her to a lone moorland grave-yard, where long 
ago the Quakers listed to bur/ their dead. They 
laid her there on the sunny slope, where the 
earliest spring-flowers blow. 

Will and Susan live at the Upclose Farm. 
Mrs. Leigh and Lizzie dwell in a cottage so 
secluded that, until you drop into the very hol- 
low where it is placed, you do not see it. Tom 
is a schoolmaster in Rochdale, and he and Will 
help to support their mother. I only know ihat, 
if the cottage be hidden in a green hollow of 
the hills, every sound of sorrow in the whole 
upland is heard there — every call of suffering 
or of sickness for help, is listened to by a sad, 
gentle-looking woman, who rarely smiles (and 
when she does, her smile is more sad thsin other 
peopled tears), but who comes out of her seclu- 
sion whenever there’s a shadow in any house- ^ 
hold. Man}’’ hearts bless Lizzie Leigh, but sho 
— ^sho pra 3 "s always and ever for forgivcncs.s.^ 
such forgiveness as may enable her to see hci 
child once more. Mrs. Leigh is quiet and 
happy. liizzie is to her eyes something pre- 
cious — as the lost piece of silver — found once 
more. Susan is the bright one who brings sun* 
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shine to all. Children grow around her and call 
her blessed. One is called Nanny. Her, Lizzie 
often takes to the sunny gravo-yard in the up- 
lands, and while the little, creature gathers the 
daisies, and makes chains, Lizzie sits by a little 
jjrave, and weeps bitterly. 


STEAM. 

H OW wonderful arc the revolutions which 
steam has wiftmght in the world ! The 
diamond, we arc told, istbut pure carbon; and 
the dream of the alehyniist has long been to dis- 
entomb 'ihe gem in its translucent purity from 
the sootv mass dug up from the coal-field. Bat 
if the visionary has failed to extricate the fair 
spirit from its earthly cerements, the practical 
philosopher has produced from the grimy lump 
a gem, in comparison to which the diamond is 
valucle.‘*s — has evoked a Titanic power, before 
vrhich the ^ods of ancient fable could not hold 
their heaven lor an hour; a power wielding 
the thunderbolt of Jove, the sledge of Vulcan, 
the club of Hercules ; which takes to itself the 
talaria of Mercury, the speed of Iris, and the 
hundred arms of Bnareiis. Ay. the carbon gives 
us, indeed, the diamond after all ; the white and 
feathery vapor that hisses from the panting tube, 
is the priceless pca^iiof the moflern utilitarian. 
Without STEAM man is nothing — a mere zoo- 
logical specimen — Lord Monboddo*s ape, with- 
out the caudal elongation of the vertebne. With 
• Icijii, man is every thing. A creature that 
1 in himseU the nature and the power of 
<"iery animal; more wonderful than the ornitho- 
ilivuclius — he is fish, flesh, and fowl. He can 
1. '•averse the illimitable ocean with the garabol- 
of the porpoise, and the snort of the whale ; 
rove through ^lie regions of the earth with the 
speed of the antelope, and the patient strength of 
the camel ; he €s.says to fly through the air with 
the fllcam-wing of the aeronauticon, though as 
yet his pinions are not well fledged, and his 
eflbrts have been .somewhat Icarian. And, albeit 
our own steam aeronavigation is chiefly con- 
fined to those involuntary gambols (as Sterne 
happily called Sancho’s blanket to.-5sirig;, which 
we now and then take at the instance oi an cx- 
nloding boiler, yet may we have good hope that 
our grandchildren will be able t«» ‘‘take Iho 
wings of the morning,” and sip their cup of tea 
genuine at Pekin. He is more than human, and 
little less than Divinity. Were Aristotle alive, 
he would define the genus “ homo” — neither as 
‘animal ridens,” nor yet “animal senticn.**,” 
hut “Animal Vaporans.” True it is, doubt- 
less, that man alone can enjoy his joke. He 
hath his laugh, when the monkey can bat grin 
and tbe ape jabber — his thinking he shares "with 
the dog and the elephant ; but who is there that 
oun “get up the steam” but man? “Man,” 
say we, “ is an animal that vapoeeth I” and we 
will wager one of Stephenson’s patent high-pres- 
sare engines again our cook’s potato-steamer, 
that Dr. Whately will affirm our definition. — 
Dublin Vhweriity Magazine. 


[From The LadieB* Companion.] 

PAPERS ON WATER.— No. 1. 

WHY IS HARD WATER UNFIT FOR DOMESTIC 
PURPOpS? 

F ew subjects have at^^ractod more attention 
among sanitary reformers, than the ncces- 
;sity of obtaining a copious supply of water to 
the dwellers in largo cities. Experience has 
shown that the supply should bo at least twenty 
gallons daily for each inhabitant, although forty 
gallons are necessary to carry out to the full 
extent all the sanitary improvements deemed 
desirable for the well-being of a population. 
But in looking to quantity of supply, quality has 
been ]:hought of less importance ; there could 
not bo a more gross error, or ono more fatal to 
civic economy and domestic comfort. As wo 
are anxious to instnu't the readers of this Jour- 
nal in the science of rvcr}‘-day life, we propose 
to consider the subject of water-supply in some 
detail, and in the present article to explain the 
serious inconveniences which result from an in- 
judicious selection of hard water for domestic 
purposes. 

The water ^ound in springs, brooks, and riv- 
ers, has its primary origin in the rain of the 
district, unless there should happen to be some 
accidental infiltratioR from the sea or other 
groat natural reservoirs. This rain, falling on 
the upper soil, either runs off in streams, or, 
pcritolating through it and the porous beds be- 
neath. gushes out in the form of springs whercvei 
it meets with an impervious bed whic^h refuses 
it a passage ; pits sunk down to the latter de- 
tect it there, and these form the ordinary wells. 
In its passage through the pcn-ioiis rock-s, it 
takes up soluble impurities, varying in their 
amount and character with the nature of the 
geological formations, thc.se impurities being 
either mineral, vegetable, or aniinal matter. 
The piiiicral ingredients may be chalk, gypsum, 
common salt, rnd diflerent other cornpou ids 
but it is the earthy salts generally which im 
press peculiar qualities on the water. 

The salts of lime and magnesia communicate 
to water the quality termed hardness^ a properly 
^hich every one understands, but which it 
would bo very difllcult to dc.scril>c. By far the 
most cum moil giver of hardness is chalk, or, as 
chemists term it, carbonate of lime ; a substance 
not soluble in pure water, but readily so in water 
contaiiiing carbonic acid Rain water always 
contains this acid, and is, Uicrefore, a solvent 
for the chalk disseminated in the diflTercnt geo- 
logical formations through which it percolates. 
Gypsum, familiarly known as plaster of Paris, 
and termed Sulphate of lime by ebemista, is also 
extensively diffused in rocks, and being itself 
soluble in water, becomes a very pommon hard- 
ening ingredient, though not of such frequent 
occurrence as chalk. Any earthy salt, such as 
chalk or gypsum, decomposes soap, and pre- 
vents its action as a detergent. Soap consists 
of an oily acid combined generally with soda. 
Now, when this is added to water coptaxiing 
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liinr, that earth unites with the oily acid, forra- 
iij^ fin insoluble soap, of no use as a detergent ; 
this insoluble lime-soap is the curd which ap- 
' pears in hard water daring washing with soap. 
Hard water is of no tkQ as a cleanser, until all 
the lime has been reni|ved by uniting with the 
oily acid of the soap. Every hundred gallons 
of Thames water destroy in this way thirty 
ounces of soap before becoming a detergent. 
But as this is an enormous waste, the dwellers 
ill towns, supplied with hard water, resort to 
Ollier methods of washing, so as to economize 
soap. If our readers in London observe their 
habits in washing, they will perceive that the 
principal (luantity of the water is used by them 
not as a cleanser, but merely for the purpq^es of 
rinsing o(l' the very sparing amount employed 
ibr detergent purposes. In London, we do not 
wash ourselves in but out of the basin. A small 
ipiantity of water is taken on the hands and 
saturated with soap so as to form a lather ; the 
ablution is now made with this quantity, and 
the water in t^ic basin is only used to rinse it 
oft' The process of washing with soft water is 
entirely diftcrent. the whole quantity being ap- 
plied as a detergent. To illustr|.te this difter- 
fnice, an experiment may be made, by washing 
the hands alternately in rain and then in hard 
water, such as that supplied to London; and 
the value of the soft water for the purpo.scs of 
washing will be at once recognized. Even 
without soap, the soft w'atcr moistens the hand, 
-^hile hard water flows off, just as if the skin 
had been smeared with oil. Now, although the 
scKip may bo economized in personal ablution 
by the uncomfortable method here described, it 
i-* impo'-siblc to obtain this economy in the 
washing of linen. In tiiis case, the whole of 
the W’atcr must bo saturated with soap before it 
IS available. Soda is, to a certain extent, sub- 
si ilulcd with a view to economy, as much as 
. C30,0UU w’orlli of soda being annually u^cd in 
Ibc; metropolis to compensate fqf the hard qual- 
ity of the water; niid, perhaps, as an approx- 
imative calculation, dC200,000 worth of soap is 
annually wasted without being useful as a de- 
tergent. This enormous tax on the community 
results fi'oin the hardness both of the w’cll a/fd 
river water ; the former being generally much 
liardor than the latter. But this expense, large 
as it may seem, is not the only oonsequenco of 
a bad w^ater supply. The labor required to 
wash wdth hard water is very much greater 
than that necessary when it is soft, this labor 
being represented in the excessive charges for 
washing. In fact, extraordinary as it may ap- 
pear, it has recently been shown in evidence 
before the Genefal Board of HesSth, that the 
washerwoman's interest in the community is 
actually greater than that of the cotton-spinner, 
wfth all his enormous capital. An instance of 
this will suflice to show our moaning : a gentle- 
man buys one dozen shirts at a oost of d£4, 
three , of these are washed every week, the 
change being fourpenoe each, making an annual 
aocoun^ of 125. The set of shirts, with 


careful management, lasts for three years, and 
has cost in washing X7 Ifls. The cotton- 
spinner’s interest in the shirts and that of the 
shirt-maker’s combined, did not exceed c£4, 
while the washerwoman’s interest is nearly 
doable. A considerable portion of this amount 
is unavoidable ; but a very large part is duo to** 
the excessive charges for washing rendered 
necessary by the waste of soap and increased 
labor required for cleansing. A family in Lon- 
don, with an annual incomh of <£600, spends 
about one-twelfth of the amount, or <£50, in 
the expenses of the laundry. On an average, 
every person in London, rich and poor, spends 
one shilling per week, or iifty-two shillings a 
year for washing. Hence, at least flve million 
two hundred thousand pounds is tho annual 
amount expended in the metropolis alone for 
this purpose. Yet, large as this alnount is — 
and it matters not whether it be represented in 
the labors of household wrashin^ or*that of the 
professed laundress — it is obvious that tho great- 
est part of it is expended in actual labor, for the 
washerwoman is rarely a rich or even a thriving 
person. Hence, it follows that this labor, barely 
remunerative as it is, must be made excessive 
from some extraneous cause ; for it is found by 
experience that one-half tho charge is ample 
compensation ih a countijirtlStrict supplied with 
soft vrater. Tho tear and wear of clothes by 
tho system necessary for washing in hard water, 
is very important in tho economical considera- 
tion of tho question. The difference in this 
respect, between hard and seft water, is very 
striking. It has been calculated that the extra 
cost to ladies in London in tho one article of 
collars, by the unnecessary tear and wear, as 
compared with country districts, is not Icss^ 
than, but probably much exceed#, e£20,000. 

Wo now proceed to draw attention to tho 
inconvenience of hard water in cooking. It is 
well known that greens, peas, French beans, 
and other green vegetables, lose much of their 
delicate color by being boiled in hard water 
They not only breomo yellow, but assume a 
shriveled and disagreeable appearance, losing 
much of their delicacy to the taste. For making 
tea the evil is still more obvious. It is extreme- 
ly dilflcult to obtain a good infusion of tea with 
hard water, however much may be wasted in 
the attempt. Wo endeavor to overcome tho 
ditliciilty by the addition of soda, but the tea 
thus made i.s always inferior. One reason of 
this is, that it is diftieult to adjust the quantity 
of tho soda. Ton contains nearly 16 per cent, 
of cheese or casein, and this dissolves in water 
rendered alkaline by soda; and although tho 
nutritibus qualities arc increased by this solu- 
tion, the delicacy of tho flavor is impaired. 
Tho water commonly used in London requires, * 
at tho very least, one-fifth more tea to produce 
an infusion of the same strength as that ob- 
tained by soft water. This, calculated on tho 
whole amount of tea consumed in London, re- 
solves itself into a peenniary consideration of 
great magnitude. 
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The efTect of hard \ratcr ujion the health of 
the lower animals is very obvious. Horses, 
sheep, and pigeons, refuse it whenever they can 
obtain a supply of soft water. They prefer the 
muddiest pool of the latter to the most brilliant 
and sparkling spring of the former. In all of 
^them it produces colic, and sometimes more 
serious diseases. The coats of horses drinking 
hard water soon become rough, and stare, and 
they quickly fall out of condition. It is not, 
however, Anown th&t it exerts similar influences 
upon the health of man, aJt hough analogy wcmld 
lead us to expect that a beverage unsuited to 
the lower animals can not be favorable to the 
human constitution. Persons with tender skkis 
can not wash in hard water, because the insoluble 
salts left by evaporation produce an intolerable 
irritation. 

In ordei^ to simplify the explanation of the 
action of hard water, attention has been conflned 
to that possessing lime. But hard waters fre- 
quently contain magnesia, and in that case a 
very remarkable phenomenon attends their use. 
At a certain strength the magnesian salt does 
not decompose the soap, or retard the formation 
of a lather, but the addition of soft water de- 
velopes this latent hardne.ss. With such waters, 
the extraordinary anomaly appears, that the 
more soft water is'-^Nhled to thefti, up to a cer- 
tain point, the harder do they become. Some 
of the wells at Doncaster are very remarkable 
in this respect, for when their hard water is 
diluted with eight times the quantity of pure 
soft distilled watqr, the resulting mixture is as 
hard — that is, it decomposes as much soap— as 
tne undiluted water. Thus the dilution of such 
water with four or five times its bulk of soft 
^rain water actually makes it harder. The cause 
of this anomaly has not yet been satisfactorily 
made out, but it only occurs in waters abounding 
in magnesia. 

Having now explained the inconveniences of 
the hardening ingredients of water, wc propose 
to show in the next article the action of other 
deteriorating constituents ; and after having done 
.so, it will become our duty to point out the 
various modes by which the evils thus exposed 
may best bo counteracted or remcdie<l. 

L. P. 


EARLY RISING. 

D id you but know, when bathed in dew, 
How sweet the little violet grew, 
Amidst the thorny brake ; 

How fragrant blew the ambient air, 

O’er beds of primroses so fair, 

Your pillow you’d forsake. • 

Paler tha;* the autumnal leaf, 

Or the wan hue of pining grief, 

The cheek of sloth shall grow ; 

Nor can cosmetic, wa.sh, or ball, 

Nature’s own favorite tints recall, 

If once you let them go. 

Herrick. 


[From llouBohold Words.) 

A TALE OF THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 

A n alderman of the ancient borough of Beetle- 
bury, and churchwarden of the parish of St. 
Wulfstan’s, in the said b^ough, Mr. Blenkinsop 
inight have been called, pn the language of the 
sixteenth century, a man of worship. This title 
W'ould probably have pleased him very much, it 
being an obsolete one, and he entertaining an 
extraordinary regard for all things ob.solctc, 
or thoroughly deserving to bo so. He looked 
up with profound veneration to the griffins which 
formed the waterspouts of St. Wulfslan's church, 

I and he almost worshiped an old boot under the 
name of a black jack, which on the affidavit of 
I a forejfworn broker, he had bought for a drink- 
ing-vcsscl of the sixteenth century. Mr. Blenk- 
I insop even more admired the wisdom of our an- 
! ccstors than he did their furniture and fashions. 
He believed that none of their statutes and ordi- 
nances could possibly be improved «n, and in 
this persuasion had petitioned parliament against 
every just or merciful change, ^'hich, since he 
had arrived at man's estate, had been in the 
laws. He had successively opposed all the 
Beetlebury ipiprovcments, gas, water- works, 
infant schools, mechanics’ institute, and librarv. 
He had been active in an agitation against anv 
measure for the ini^>rovcment of the public 
health, and being a strong advocate of intra- 
mural interment, was instrumental in defeating 
an attempt to establish a pretty cemetery out- 
side Beetlebury. He had successfully resi.steri 
a project for removing the pig-market from the 
middle of High-street. Through his infliiciiee 
the shambles, which were corporation property, 
had been allowed to remain where they were ; 
namely, cdosc lo the Town-hall, and immedi- 
ately under his own and his brethren's noses 
In short, he had regularly, consistently, and 
nobly done his best to frustrate every scheme 
that \}'as proposed for the comfort and advantage 
of his fellow orcaturcs. For this conduct he 
was highly esteemed and rc.s))eeted, and, in- 
deed, his hostility to any interference with 
disease, had procured him the honor of a public 
testimonial ; shortly after the presentation of 
vrtiieh, with several neat speeches, the cholera 
broke out in Beetlebury. 

The truth Is, that Mr. Blenkimsop’s views on 
the subject of public health and popular institu- 
tions were supposed to be economical (though 
they were, in truth, de.spcratcly costly), and 
.•so pleased some of the rate-payers. Bcsidc.s, 
he with.stood ameliorations, and defended nui- 
sances and abuses with all the heartiness of an 
actual philanthropist. Moreover, he was a 
jovial fellow— a boon companfon ; and his love 
of antiquity leant particularly toward old ale and 
old port wine. Of both of these beverages he had 
been partaking rather largely at a visitation- 
dinner, where, after the retirement of the bishop 
and his clergy, fcsiivities were kept up till late, 
under the presidency of the deputy-registrar 
One of the last to rjuii the Crown and Mitre 
was Mr. Blenkinsop. ^ 
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He lived in a remote part of the town, whith- 
er, as he did not walk exactly in a right line, 
it may be allowable perhaps, to say that ho bent 
his course. Many oCthe dwellers in Beetlebury 
High-street, awaken» at half-past twelve on 
thiTt night, by somebody passing below, singing, 
not very distinctly, 

o With a jolly full botUo let each man bo armed,’* 

were indebted, little as they may have suspected 
it, to Alderman Blenkinsop, for their serenade. 

In his homeward way stood the Market 
Cross ; a fine medieval structure, supported on a 
series of circular steps by a groined arch, which 
served as a canopy to the stone figure of an an- 
cient burgess. This was the cingics of Wyn- 
kyn de Yokes, once mayor of Beetlebury, and 
a great benefactor to the town ; in which he 
had founded almhouses and a grammar-schotd, 
A. D. 1440. The post was formerly oce-ipied 
by Sf. Wtllfstan ; but Do Yokes had been re- 
moved from the Town Hall in Croni well’s 
time, and pronloted to the vacant pedestal, vice 
Wulfstan, demolished. Mr. Blenkinsop highly 
revered this work of art, and he now stopped 
to take a \iew of it by moonlight. In that 
doubtful glimmer, it seemed almost life-like. 
Mr. Blenkinsop had not much imagination, yet 
he e(iuld well nigh fancy^he was looking upon 
the veritable Wynkyn, with his bonnet, beard, 
furred gown, and staff, and his great book un- 
Icr his arm. So vivid was this impression, that 
TF impelled him to apostrophize the statue. 

‘■Fine old fellow!*’ said Mr. Blenkinsop. 
“Rare old buck! We shall never look upon 
your like again. Ah! the gowl old times — 
the jolly good old times ! No times like the 
good old times, my ancient worthy. No such 
times as the good old times !” 

‘‘ And pray, .sir, what limes do you call the 
good old times?*’ in distinct and deliberate 
accents, answered — according to the pesitive 
affirmation of Mr. Blcnkinsujf, subsequently 
made before divers witnesses — the Statue. 

Mr. Blenkinsop is sure that ho was in the 
perfect possc.ssioii of his senses. He is certain 
that he was not the dupe of ventriloquism, or 
any other illusion. The value of these convic- 
tions must bo a question bet wen him and the 
world, to whose perusal the facts of his tale, 
simply as stated by himself, are hero sub- 
mitted. 

When first ho hoard the Statue speak, Mr. 
Blenkinsop says, ho certainly experienced a 
kind of sudden shock, a momentary feeling of 
consternation. But this soon abated in a wonder- 
ful manner. The Statue’s voice wjis quite mild 
and gentle — no? in the least grim — had no 
funereal twang in it, and was quite different 
fij)m the tone a statue might be expected to 
take by any body who had derived his notions 
on that subject from having heard the repre- 
sentative of the class in “ Don Giovanni.” 

“Well, what times do you mean by the good 
oldtimcs?” repeated the Statue, quite familiarly. 
The ^iiarchwardcn was able tc^ reply with some 


composure, that such a question coming from 
such a quarter had taken him a little by sur- 
prise. 

“Come, come, Mr. Blenkinsop,” said the 
Statue, “don’t bo astonished. ’Tis half-past 
twelve, and a moonlight night, as your favorite 
police, the sleepy and infirm old watchman,* 
says. Don’t you know that we statues are apt 
to speak when spoken to, at these hours ? Col- 
lect yourself. I will help ^ou to answer my 
own question. Let us go back stejT by step ; 
and allow mo to lead Jou. To begin. By the 
good old times, do you mean the reign of George 
the Third?” • 

* “ The lost of them, sir,” replied Mr. Blenk- 
insop, very respectfully, “I am inclined to 
think, were seen by the people who lived in 
those days.” • 

“ I should hope so,” the Statue replied. 

“ Those the good old old times ? ^ji’hat ! Mr. 
Blenkinsop, when men were hanged by dozens, 
almost weekly, for paltry thefts. When a nurs- 
ing woman was dragged to the gallows with 
a child at her breast, for shop-lifting, to the 
value of a shilling. When you lost your Amcri- 
I can colonies, and plunged into war with France, 

I which, to say nothing of the useless bloodshed 
it cost, has left you saddle^;v'ith the national 
debt. Surely you will ndRall these the good 
old times, will you, Mr. Blenkinsop ?*’ 

“ Not exactly, sir ; no : on rcfiection I don’t 
know that I can,” answered Mr. Blenkinsop. He 
had now — it was such a civil, well-spoken statue 
— lost all sense of the pretciliatural horror of 
his situation, and scratched his head, just as if 
ho had been posed in argument by an ordinary 
mortal. 

“ Well then,” resumed the Statue, “my dear* 
sir, shall we take the two or three reign.s preced- ‘ 
ing ? What think you of the then existing state 
of prisons and prison discipline ? Unfortunate 
debtors confined indiscriminately with felons, in 
the midst of filth, vice, and misery unspeak- 
able. Criminals under sentence of death tip- 
pling in the condemned cell, with the Ordinary 
for their pot-companion. Flogging, a common 
punishment of women convicted of larceny. 
What say you of the times when London streets 
vrere absolutely dangerous, and the passenger 
ran the risk of being hustled and robbed even 
in the daytime ? When not only Hounslow and 
Bagshot Heath, but the public roads swarmed 
with robbers, and a stage-coach was as fre- 
quently plundered as n hen-roost. When, in- 
deed, the road ’ was esteemed the legitimate 
resource of a gentleman in difficulties, and a 
highwayman was commonly called ‘ Captain’ — 
if not* respected accordingly. When cock-fight- 
ing, bear-baiting, and bull-baiting were popular,* 
nay, fashionable amusements. When the bulk 
of the landed gentry could barely read and 
write, and divided their time between fox-hunt- 
ing and guzzling. When a duelist was n hero, 
and it was an honor to have ^ killed your man.’ 
When a gentleman could hardly open his mouth 
without uttering a profane or filthy oath. When 
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the country continually in peril of civil war ; 
through a disputed succession ; ond two mur- 
derous insurrections, followed by more murder- 
ous executions, actually took place. This era 
of inhumanity, shamelessness, brigandage, bru- 
and personal and political insecurity, what 
•say you of it, Mr. Blenkinsop ? Do you regard 
this wig and pigtail period os constituting the 
good old times, respected friend 

** There was Quepn Anne’s golden reign, sir,” 
deferentiafly suggested Mr. Blenkinsop. 

“ A golden reign !’’ Exclaimed the Stathe. 

A rciiyi of favoritism and court trickery at 
homo, and profitless war abroad. The time of 
Bolingbroke’s, and Harley's, and Churchill’s in- 
trigues. The reign of Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough and of Mrs. Masham. A golden fid- 
dlestick ! I imagine you must go farther back 
yet for your good old times, Mr. Blenkinsop.” 

“ Well,”, answered the churchwarden, *‘I 
suppose 1 mustf sir, after what you say.” 

“ Take William the Third’s rule,” pursued 
the Statue. ‘'War, w^ar again; nothing hut 
war. 1 don’t think you’ll particularly call those 
the good old times. Then what will you say 
to tho.se of James the Second ? Wore they the 
good old times when Judge JefTcrics sat on the 
bench ? When Monmouth's rel^llion was fol- 
lowed by the BlooSy AsHisc. When the king 
tried to sot him.self above the law', <and lost 
liis crown in consequence. Does your worship 
I'ancy these w'ere the good old time.s ?” 

Mr. Blcnkiasop admitted that he could not 
vciy' well imaging that they wrere. 

‘•Were Charles the Second's the good old 
limes?” demanded the Statue. “With a court 
full of riot and debauchery : a palace much less 
^leocnt than ai|^’ modern casino; while Scotch 
* Covenantors wrere having their legs crushed in 
the ‘Boots,’ under the aaspices and personal 
superintendence of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. The lime of Titus Oates. 
Bedloe, and Dangerficld, and their sham plot.s, 
with the hangings, draw^ings, and quarterings, 
on perjured evidence, that followed them. When 
Russell and Sidney w'cre Judicially murdered. 
The time of the great plague and fire of London. 
The public money wasted by roguery and em- 
blkzlement, while sailors lay starving in the 
streets for want of their just pay ; the Dutch 
about the same time burning our ships in the 
Medway. My friend, I think you will hardly 
call the scandaloas monarchy of the ‘Merry 
Monarch’ the good old times.” 

“ 1 feel the difficulty which you suggest, sir,” 
owned Mr. Blenkinsop. 

“ Now, that a roan of your loyalty,” pursued 
the Statnc, “ should identify the good old times 
with Cromweir.s Protectorate, is, of course, out 
of the question.” 

“ Decidedly, sir !” exclaimed Mr. Blenkinsop. 
“ He shall not have a statue, though you enjoy 
that honor,” bowing. 

“And yet,” said the Statue, “with all its 
faults, this era was perhaps no worse than any 
we have discassed yet. Never mind ! It was 


, a dreary, cant-ridden one, and if you don’t tbiuK 
those England’s palmy days, neither do I. 
There’s the previous reign, then. Daring the 
first part of it, there was tjm king endeavoring to 
assert arbitrary power, ^uring the latter, the 
Parliament were fighting against him in the 
open field. What ultimately became of him I 
need not say. At what stage of King Charles 
the First’s career did the good old limes cxi.st, 
Mr. Alderman? I need barely mention the 
Star Chamber and poor Prynne ; and I merely 
allude ito the fate of Strafford and of Laud. On 
consideration, should you fix the good old times 
any where thereabouts?” 

“I am afraid not. indeed, sir,” Mr. Blcnkin- 
.sop rounded, tapping his forehead. 

“ What is your opinion of James the First’s 
reign? Are you enamored of the good old 
times of the Gunpowder Plot? or when Sir 
Walter Raleigh was beheaded ? or when hun- 
dreds of poor, miserable old women '^’ere hni*m 
alive for witchcraft, and the royal wiseacre on 
the throne wrote as wise a lioolif in defense of 
the execrable superstition through vlii(*h they 
siitfered ?'’ 

Mr. Blenkinsop eonfes'^ed himself obliged t«> 
give lip the time^ of JamcN the First. 

“Now, then,” continued the Statue, *'wp 
cornc to Elizal>cth.” * 

“Tlicrc I've cot you!” interrupted Mr 
Blenkinsop, cxiillincly. “ I liec your pardon, 
sir,” he added, with a sense of the freedom he 
had taken; ‘'but everybody talks of the times 
of GiM)d Queen Br-s, you know.” 

“Ha, ha!” lauched the Statue, not at all 
like Zamicl, or Don Guzman, or a pa\ior’s 
rammer, but really with unafl'eeted gayety. 
“ Everybody sometimes says very fmilish things- 
§uppose Everybody's lot had lx*cn cast iiniler 
Elizabeth! How would Everyhoilv have rcl- 
i.**hed being subject to the jiirisdietiiin of the 
Eccieraastical Commission, with its power of 
imprisonment, Aek. and torture ? How would 
Everybody have liked to see his Roman (Catholic 
and Dissenting fellow-subjeels butchered, finoil, 
and imprisoned for their opinions ; and ebaritable 
h^ies butchered, too, for giving them slielfer in 
the sweet compassion of their hearts? What 
would Everyboily have thought of the murder 
of Mary Queen of Scots? Would Everyl>ody, 
would Anybody, would yo«, wish to lm\o lived 
in these days, whose embhuus are eroppe<l ears, 
pillory, .stocks, thumb-screws, gihliet. ax, ehop- 
ping-block, and scavenger’s daughter? Will 
you take your stand upon this stage of hi-story 
for the go^ old times, Mr. Blenkinsop ?” 

“I should rather prefer grmer and safer 
ground, to be sure, upon the whole,” answered 
the worshiper of antiquity, dubiously. • 

“Well, now,” said the Statue, ‘‘^ti.s getlijg 
late, and, unaccustomed as I am to ronversatinnni 
speaking, I must be brief. Were those the good 
old times when Sanguinary Mary roasted bishops, 
and lighted the fires of Smithfleld ? When Henry 
the Eighth, the British Blueheaid, cut his wives* 
heads off, and bi rnt Catholic and Protcr.ant at 
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the same stake? When Richard the Third 
smothered his nephews in the Tower? When 
the Wars of the Roses deluged the land with 
blood? When Jack Cade marched upon Lon- 
don ? When vre we^ disgracefully driven out 
of France under He|ry the Sixth, or, as dis- 
gracefully, went maraudiirg there, under Henry 
the Fifth ? Were the good old times those of 
Northumberland’s rebellion? Of Richard the 
Second’s assassination? Of the battles, burn- 
ings, massacres, cruel tormentings, and atroci- 
ties, which form the sum of the Planjagcnet 
reigns ? Of John’s declaring himself the Pope’s 
vassal, and performing dental operations on the 
Jews ? Of the Forest Laws and Curfew under 
the Norman kings ? At what point ^f this 
series of bloody and cruel annals will you place 
the times which you praise ? Or do your good 
old times extend over all that period when some- 
body or other was constantly committing high 
treason, imd there was a perpetual exhibition of 
heads on London Bridge and Temple Bar?” 

It was allowed by Mr. Bleiikinsop that either 
alternative presented considerable difnculty. 

“ Was it in the good old times that Harold 
fell at Hastings, and William, the Conqueror 
enslaved England ? Were those blissful years 
the ages of monkeiy ; of Odo and Dunstan, 
boarding monarchs and branding queens ? Of 
Danish ravage and .slaughter? Or were (hey 
those of the Saxon Heptarchy, and the worship 
of Thor and Odin ? Of the advent of Hengist 
id IIors<*i? Of British subjugation by the 
Romans ? Or, lastly, must we go back to the 
ancient Britons, Druidism, and human sacri- 
lices, and say that those were the real, unadul- 
terated, genuine, good old limes, when the true- 
blue natives of this island went nuked, painted 
with woad?” 

‘‘Upon my word, sir,” said Mr. Blenkinsdp, 
“after the observations that 1 have hoard from 
you this night, 1 acknowledge that I jio feel 
myself rather at a loss to assigin a precise period 

the times in question.” 

“ Shall I do it for you ?” asked the Statue. 

“If you please, sir. I .should he very much 
obliged if you would,” replied the bewildered 
Blenkinsop, greatly relieved. • 

“ The best times, Mr. Blenkinsop,” said the 
Statue, “arc the oldest. They are the wisest; 
for the older the world grows, the more expe- 
rience it acquires. It is older now than ever it 
was. The oldest and best times the world has 
yet seen are the present. These, so far as wo 
have yet gone, are the genuine good old times, 
sir.” 

“ Indeed, sir 1” ejaculated the astonished al- 
derman. • • 

Yes, my good friend. These are the best 
times that we know of— bad as the best may 
De. But in proportion to their defects, they 
aflbrd room for amendment. Mind that, sir, in 
the future exercise of your municipal and polit- 
ical wisdom. Don’t continue to stand in the 
light which is gradually illuminating human 
darly^ess. The Future is th^date of that happy 


period which your imagination has fixed in the 
Past. It will arrive when all shall do what U 
right ; hence none shall sufier what is wrung. 
The true good old times are yet to come.” 

“ Have you any idea when, sir?” Mr. Blenk- 
insop inquired, modestly. 

“ That is a little beyond mo,” the Statue an:, ' 
swered. “ I can not say how long it will take 
to convert the Blenkinsops. I devoutly wish you 
may live to see them. And wdth that, I wish 
you good-night, Mr. BlenkiAsop.” « 

•“ Sir,” returned M». Blenkinsop, with a pro- 
found bow, “ I have the honor to wish you the 
same.” • 

• Mr. Blenkinsop returned home an altered 
man. This was .soon manifest. In a few days 
ho astonished the Corporation by proposing the 
appointment of an Olliccr of Health to preside 
over the sanitary afiairs of Bccllebftry. It had 
already transpired that he had consented to the 
introduction of lucifer-matches into^is domestic 
establishment, in which, prcvio\isly, he had in- 
sisted on sticking to the old tindcr-box. Next, 
to the wonder of all Bcetlcbur}’', he was the first 
to propose a great, new schoq], and to sign a 
requi.siiion that a county penitentiary might be 
established for the rclbrmation of juvenile ofiend- 
ers. The last account of him is, that ho has 
not only hecotne a subscpbVPfo the mechanics’ 
institute, but that ho actually presided there- 
at, lately, on the occasion of a lecture on 
Geology. 

The remarkable change which has occurred 
in Mr. Blonkinsop’s views ^nd principles, he 
himself refers to his conversation wdih the Statue, 
as above related. That narrative, however, his 
fellow-townsmen receive wdth incredulous ex- 
pressions, accompanied by gestures and grimaces 
of like import. They hint, tha^Mr. Blenkinsop, 
had been thinking for himself a little, and only 
wanted a plausible excuse for recanting his 
errors. Most of his fellow-aldermen believe 
him mad ; not less on account of his new moral 
and political sentiments, so very different from 
their own, than of his Statue story. When it 
has been suggested to them that ho ha.s only 
had his spectacles cleaned, and has been looking 
about him, they shake their heads, and say that 
he had better have left his spectacles alone, and 
that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, and 
a good deal of dirt quite the contrary. 7%fir 
spectacles have never been cleaned, they say, 
and any one may see they don’t want clean 
ing. 

The truth seems to be, that Mr. Blenkinsop 
has found an altogther new pair of spectacles, 
which enable him to see in the right direction. 
Formerly, he could only look backward; he 
now looks forward to the grand object that all 
human eyes should have in view — progressive 
improvement. 

He who can not live well to-day, will be less 
qualified to live well to-morrow. — M artial. 

Men are harassed, not by things themselves, 
but by opinions respecting them. — E pictetus. 
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[From the Dublin University Magazine.] 

MEMOIRS OF THE FIRST DUCHESS 
OF ORLEANS. 

HILE the fortunes of the last Duchess of 
Orleans are still in uncertainty, it may not 
«he unplcasing to read something of the family 
and character of the first princess who bore tliat 
title. The retrospect will carry us back to stir- 
ring times, and make us acquainted with the vir- 
tues and sulTerings, «.s well as the crimes, which 
mafk the family history qf th& great Europc^aii 
houses. The story of Valentina Visconti links 
the histoj}’ of Milan with that of Paris, and im- 
parts an Itidian grace and tenderness to the 
French annals. Yet although herself one of the 
gentlest of women, she was sprung from the 
fiercest of men. The history of the rise and 
progress of«tho family of Visconti is, in truth, 
one of the most characteristic that the Loiubar- 
dic annalists have preserved. 

The Sforziasf called Visconti from their her- 
editary ofiicc of VicecomeSj or temporal vicar of 
the Emperor, were a marked and peculiar race. 
With the most ferocious qualities, they combined 
high intellectual refinement, and an elegant and 
'cultivated taste, in all that was excellent in art, 
architecture, poetry, and classical learning. The 
founder of the Of ho, Archbishop of 

Milan at the close of the 1 3th century. He ex- 
tended his vicarial authority into a virtiihl sover- 
eignty of the Lombard towns, acknowledging 
only the German Emperor as his feudal lord. 
This self-constituted authority he tran.smitted to 
his nephew Mattco, “ II grande.” In the jiow- 
erful hands of Malieo the Magnificent, Milan 
became the capital of a virtual Lombardic king- 
dom. Three of the sons of Mattco were suc- 
tfesstvcly “ tyrapts” of Milan, the designation 
being probably used in its clas.sical, rather than 
its modern sense. Galcazzo, the eldest, was 
succeeded by his son Azzo, the only one of the 
male representatives ol* the Visconti who exhibit- 
ed any of the milder characteristics befitting the 
character of a virtuous prince. Luchino, his 
uncle and succ*e.ss()r, was, however, a patron of 
learning, and has had the good fortune to tran.s- 
mit his name to us in illustrious company. At 
his court, in other respects contaminated by vice, 
and made infamous by cruelty, the poet Petrarch 
found a home and a munificent patron. Luchino 
oultivatet^ his friendship. The poet was not 
above repaying attentions so acceptable by a no 
less acceptable flattery. Petrarch’s epistle, 
eulogizing the virtues and recounting the glory 
of the tyrant, remains a humiliating record of the 
power of wealth and greatness, and the pliability 
of genius. • 

Luchino’s fate was characteristic. His wife, 
Isabella of Ficschi, had frequently suffered from 
hi.s caprice and jealousy ; at length she learned 
that he had resolved on putting her to death. 
Forced to anticipate his cruel intent, she poison- 
ed him with the very drugs he had designed for 
her destruction. 

Luchino was succeeded by his brother Gio- 


vanni, Archbishop of Milan, the ablest of the 
sons of Mattco. Under his unscrupulous ad- 
miitstralion the Milanese territory was extended, 
until almost the whole of Lombardy was brought 
under the yoke of the vig^ous and subtle tyrant. 
Although an ccclesiastic|[ ift was as prompt to 
use the temporal as the spiritual sword. On his 
accession to power, Pope Clement the Sixth, 
then resident at Avignon, summoned him to ap- 
pear at his tribunal to answer certain charges of 
heresy and schi.sin. The papal legate sent with 
this commisKum had a further demand to make 
on bchlilf of the Pontifl^ — the restitution of Bo- 
logna, a fief of the church, which had been 
seized by the Milanese prelate, Giovanni Vis- 
conti, well as the cession, by the latter, of 
either his temporal or spiritual authority, which 
the legate declared could not bo lawfully united 
in the person of an archbishop. Giovanni insist- 
ed that the legate should repeat the projM)sitions 
with which he was charged at chursli on the 
following Sunday : as prince and bishop he could 
only receive such a message in llic presence of 
his subjects and the clergy of his province. On 
the appointed day, the archbishop having cele- 
brated high-mass with unusual splendor, the le- 
gate announceef the message with which be was 
charged by his Holiness. The people listened 
in silence, cx]>ecting t great discussion. But 
their astonishnn'nt was not greater than that of 
the legate, when Archbishop Giovanni stepped 
forth, with his crucifix in one hand, while with 
the other he drew from beneath his sacerdotu^ 
rubes a naked sword, and exclaimed, Behold 
the spiritual and temporal arms of Giovanni Vis- 
conti ! By the help of God, with the one 1 will 
defend the other.” 

The legate could obtain no other answer, 
save that the arehhi.shop declared that he. had 
ne intention of disobeying the ponlilf’s citation 
to appear at Avignon. He accordingly pic- 
pared, indeed, to enter such an appearance as 
would prevent citations of that kind in future. 

He sent, as his precursor, a coiilidcntial sec- 
retary, with orders to mako suitable prepara- 
tions for his reception. Thus commissioned, the 
secretary proceeded to hire every vacant hou.se 
in fhe city and surrounding ncighbnrhod, within 
a circuit of several miles ; and made enormous 
contracts for the supply of furniture and pro- 
visions for the use of the archbishop and his 
suite. These astounding preparations soon 
reached the ears of Clement. lie sent for the 
secretary, and demanded the meaning of these 
extraordinary proceedings. The secretary re- 
plied, that he had instructions from his master, 
the Archbishop of Milan, to provide for iho 
reception of 12,000 knights an(i'6,000 fool sol- 
diers, exclusive of the Milanese gentlemen who 
would accompany their lord when ho appeared 
at Avignon, in compliance with his Holinc-ss’s 
summons. Clement, quite unprepared for such 
a visit, only thought how ho should extricate 
himself from so great a dilemma. Ho wrote to 
the haughty Visconti, begging that ho would not 
put himself to the inconvenienoo of such A^oiur- 
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ney : and, lest this should not ho sidticient to 
deter him, proposed to prant him the investiture . 
of Bologna — the matter in dispute between 
them — for a sum of money : a proposal readily 
assented to by the wcAthy archbishop. 

Giovanni Visconti ^queathed to the three 
sons of his brother Stephano a wclLconsoli dated 
power; and, for that age, an enormous accumu- 
lation of wealth. The Visconti were the most 
skillful of financiers. Without overburthening 
their subjects, they had over a well-filled trca.s- 
ury — frequently recruited, it is true, W the 
plunder of their enemies, or replenished By the 
contributions they levied on neighboring cities. 
The unilbnii success which attended their nego- 
tiations in these respects, encouraged th|im in 
that intermeddling policy they so often pursued. 
Wc can scarcely read w’ilhout a smile the 
proclamations of their generals to the inoflens- 
ivc cities, of whose affairs they so kindly under- 
took the unsolicited management. 

“It is no unworthy design which has brought 
us hither,” the general would say to the citizens 
of the tow’ns selected for these di.sinterestcd 
interventions ; wc are here to re-establish 
(»rdcr, ?o destroy the di.-»sensions igid .secret ani- 
mosities which divide the people (say) of Tus- 
cany. Wo have formed the unalterable rc^jolu- 
tion to reform the abuscs»which abound in all 
the Tuscan cities. If we can not attain our 
object by mild persuasions, wc will succeed by 
llie strong hand of power. Our chief has com- 
.•.'jttndcd us to conduct his armies to the gates of 
your city, to attack you at our swords’ point, 
and to deliver over your property to be pillaged, 
unless (solely for your own advantage) you 
show yourselves ])liant in conforming to his 
benevolent advice.” 

Giovanni Visconti, as we have, intimated, was 
succeeded his ncjdicws. The two youngei' 
evinced the daring military talent which dis- 
tinguished their race, INIattco, the eldest, on 
the contrary, abandoned hirascl| to effeminate 
indulgences. His brothers, Bernabos and Galc- 
azzo, would have been well pleascAl that ho 
should remain a mere cipher, leaving the man- 
agement of affairs in their hands; but they 
soon found that his unrestrained lieentiousnesl^ 
endangered the sovereignty of all. Oii one oc- 
casion a complaint was carried to the younger 
brothers by an influential citizen. Matlco Vis- * 
conti, having heard that this citizen’s wife w'a.s 
possessed of great personal attractions, sent for 
her husband, and informed him that he designed 
her for an inmato of his palace, commanding 
him, upon pain of death, to fetch lier imme- 
diately. The indignant burgher, in his per- 
plexity, claimed rtie protection of Bbrnabos and 
Galct^zzo. The brothers perceived that incon- 
venient consequences were likely to ensue. A 
doifo of poison, that very day, terminated the 
brief career of Mat, too the voluptuous. 

Of the three brothers, Bernabos was the mo.st 
warlike and the most cruel ; Galcazzo the most 
.subtje and politic. Laboring to cement his 
power by foreign alliances, hojpurchascd from I 


John, king of France, his daughter, Isabelle de* 
Valois, as the bride of his young son and heir ■ 
and procured the hand of Lionel, Duke of Cla- 
rence, son of Edward III. of England, for his 
daughter Violante. While Galcazzo pursued 
these peaceful modes of aggrandizement, Ber- 
nabos w’aged successful war on his neighbors, 
subjecting to the most refined cruelties ail who 
questioned his authority. It was he who first 
reduced the practice of the torture to a perfect 
sy.stem, extending over a period of 4oriy-one 
days. During this perfod, every alternate day, 
the miserable victim siiflcrcd the loss of some 
of his members — an eye, a finger, an eaf — until 
at* last his torments ended on the fatal wheel. 
Pope after pope struggled in vain against these 
powerful tyrants. They laughed at excommu- 
nication, or only marked the fulmination of a 
papal bull by some fresh act of oppres'^ion on 
the clergy subject to their authority. On one 
occasion Urban the Fifth sent Bej-nabos his bull 
of excommunication, by two legates. Bernabos 
received the pontifical message unmoved. He 
manifested no irritation — no resentment ; but 
courteously escorted the legates, on their re- 
turn, as far as one of the principal bridges in 
Milan. Here he paused, about to lake leave 
of them. ‘‘It would be inh ospita bli^to permit 
you to depart,”* he said, adfPBfSng the legates, 
“without some refreshment; choose — will voii 
cat or drink?” The legate.^, terrified at the 
lone in which the compliment was conveyed^ 
declined his proflTcred civility. “Not so,” ho 
exclaimed, with a terrible oatl»; “you shall not 
leave my city without some remembrance of 
me; say, will you cat or drink?” The affright- 
ed legates, perceiving themselves surrounded 
by the guards of the tyrant, and in immediqjo 
proximity to the river, felt no tast^ for drinking. 
“ We had rather eat," said they; “the sight of 
so much water is .sulFicienl to quench our thirst.” 
“Well, then,” rejoined Bernabos, “hero are 
the bulls of cxeommuiiieation which you have 
brought to me ; you shall not pass this bridge 
until 3 "ou have eaten, in my presence, the parc;h- 
raents on which they are written, the leaden 
seals affixed to them, and the silken cords by 
which they are attached.” The legates urged 
in vain the sacred character of their otiices of 
embassador and priest : Bernabos ke])t his 
word ; and they were left to digest the insult 
as best they might. Bernabos and his brother, 
after having disposed of .Maftco, became, as 
companions in crime usually do, suspicious of 
one another. In j)artieiilar, each feared that 
the other would poison him. Those banquets 
and entertainments to which they treated one 
aiiothcf must have been scenes of magnificent 
discomfort. 

Galcazzo died first. His son, Giovanni-Ga- 
leazzo, succeeded, and matched the unserupu 
lous ambition of his uncle with a subtlety eipial 
to his own. Not satisfied with a divided sway, 
he inaneuvoretl unceasingly until he made him- 
self master of the persons of Bernabos and his 
two sons. The former he kept a close prisoner 
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for seven months, and afterward put to death by 
poison. The cruelly and pride of Bernabos had 
rendered him so odious to his subjects, that they 
made no effort on his behalf, but submitted w'ith- 
out opposition to the milder government of Gio- 
vanni-Galcazzo. He was no less successful in 
I obtaining another object of his ambition. He 
received from the Emperor Wcnceslaus the in- 
vestiture and dukedom of Milan, for which he 
paid the sum of 100,000 florins, and now saw 
hipiself undisputed*master of Lombardy. 

The court of Milan,* during such a period, 
seems a strange theatre for the display of grace- 
ful and feminine virtues. Yet it vras here, and 
under the immediate eye of her father, this vdl*y 
Giovanni-Galeazzo, that Valentina Visconti, one 
of the most amiable female characters of history, 
passed the early days of her eventful life. As 
the iiaturafist culls a wild flower from the brink 
of the volcano, the historian of the dynasty of 
Milan pauses to contemplate her pure and 
graceful character, presenting itself among the 
tyrants, poisoners, murderers, and infidel^ who 
founded the power and amassed the wealth of 
her fiimily. It would be sad to think that the 
families of the wicked men of history partook 
of the crimes of their parents. But wc must 
remcinbei:».tb at virt ue has little charm for the 
annalist ; he reWW^what is mtfst calculated to 
excite surprise or avrakc horror, bu^ takes no 
notice of the unobtrusive ongoings of those who 
live and die in peace and quictruiss. We may 
be sure that among the patrons of Petrarch there 
was no want of arclinemcnt, or of the domestic 
amenities with which a youthful princess, and 
only child, ousrh^ to be surrounded. In fact, 
we have been left the most permanent and prae- 
, ti<;al evidences of the capacity of these tyrants 
for the enjoyment of the beautiful. The majestic 
cathedral of Milan is a monument of the noble 
architectural taste of Valentina's father. In the 
midst of donjons and frjrtrcss-jialaces it rose, an 
embodiment of the refining influence of religion ; 
bearing in many respects a likeness to the fair 
and innocent being w’hose fortunes wc are about 
to narrate, and who assisted at its foundation. 
The progress of the building was slow; it was not 
till a more magnificent usurper than any of the 
Visconti assumed the iron-crown of Lombardy, 
in our own generation, that the general design 
of the Di^mo of Milan was completed. Man}' 
of the details still remain unfinished ; many sta- 
tues to be placed on their pinnacles ; some to be 
replaced on tho marble stands from which they 
were overthrovm by the cannon of Radetski. 
Of the old castle of t(ic Visconti two circular 
towers and a curtain 'wall alone remain : iis 
court-yard Is converted into a barrack, itS moats 
filled up, its terraced gardens laid down as an 
esplanade for the troops of tho Austrian garri- 
son. The family of the Visconti have perished. 
Milan, so long the scene of their glory, and 
afterward tho battle-ground of contending claim- 
ants, whose title wa.s derived through them, has 
ceased to be the capital of a free and powerful 
Italian state : but tfa« Cathedral, a/ler a growth 


of nearly four centuries, is still growing ; and 
the name of tho gentle Valentina, so early asso- 
ciated with the majestic Gothic edifice, *' smells 
sweet, and blossoms in the dust.” 

The year after the fo/ndation of the Duomo, 
Valentina Visconti bccolne the bride of Louis 
Duke of Orleans, only brother to the reigning 
monarch of. France, Charles VI. Their politic 
father, tho wise King Charles, had repaired the 
disa.stcrs occasioned by the successful English 
invasion, and the long captivity of John the Sec- 
ond. , The marriage of Valentina and Louii 
was considered highly desirable by all parties. 
The important town of Asti, with an immense 
marriage portion io money, was bestowed by 
Giovmmi-Galcazzo bn his daughter. A brilliant 
escort of tho Lombard chivalry accompanied 
the promessa sposa” to the French frontier. 

Charles VI. made the most magnificent prop 
arations for the reception of his destined sister- 
in-law. The weak but amiable mofiareh, ever 
delighting in fetes and cnferlainniciits, could 
gratify his childish taste, while displaying a 
delicate consideration and brotherly regard Ibr 
Louis of Orleans. The marriage was to be cel- 
ebrated at ]Vl41un. Fountains of milk and choice 
wine played to the astonishment and delight of 
the bourgeois. There were jousts and tourna- 
ments, masks, and ’banquets, welcoming the 
riehly-dowcred dauirlitcr of Milan. All prom- 
ised a life of secured hnp])iness; she was wedded 
to tho brave and chivalrous Louis of Orleans, 
the pride and darling of France. He was enu- 
nently handsome ; and his gay, graceful, and 
ufliible manners gained for him the .strong per- 
sonal attachment of all who surrounded him. 
But, alas ! for Valentina and her dream of ha}»- 
pincss, Louis was a profligate ; she found heivclf, 
from the lirst moment of her marriage, a neg- 
"iccted wife : her modest charms and gentle 
deportment had no attractions for her volatile 
husband. The early years o( her wedded life 
were passed irf solitude and uncniuplaining sor- 
row. She bore her wrongs in dignified silence. 
Her quiet endurance, her pensive gentleness, 
never for a moment yielded ; nor was she ever 
heard to express an angry or bitter sc'iiiiinent. 
Still she was not without some consolation ; she 
became the mother of promising children, on 
whom she could bestow' the treasures of love 
and tenderness, of the value of which the disso- 
lute Louis was insensible. Aflliction now be- 
gan to visit the French palace. Charles VI. 
hfid long shown evidences of a w'cak intellect. 
Tho events of his youth had shaken a mind 
never robust : indeed they 'were such as one can 
not read of pven now without emotion. 

During his long minority tffe country, which, 
under the prudent administration of his lAlhcr, 
had well nigh recovered the defeats of CrQs.sy 
and Poictiers, had been torn by intestine com- 
motions. The regcnc}^ w'as in the hands of the 
young king’s uncles, the dukes of Anjou and 
Burgundy. The latter inheriting by his wife, 
who was heiress of Flanders, the rich provinces 
bordering Frai^e on the northeast, in^vldition 
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to his province of Burgundy, found himself, in 
some respects, more powerful than his sovereign. 
The commercial prosperity of the Low Countries 
filled his coffers wit|| money, and the hardy 
Burgundian popiilatiomgave him, at command, 
a bold and intrepid soldiery. 

From his earliest years, Charles had mani- 
fested a passion for the chase. When about 
twelve years old, in the forest of Senlis, he had 
encountered a stag, bearing a collar with the 
inscription, “ C< 2 sar hoc mihi donavit.^^ This 
wonderful stag appeared to him in a drpam a 
few years afterward, as ho lay in his tent before 
Uoosebeke in Flanders, whither he had been led 
by his uncle of Burgundy to quell an insurrection 
of the citizens of (ihent, headed by the fnmous 
Philip van Artcvelde. Great had been the 
preparations of the turbulent burghers. Pro- 
tected by their massive armor, they formed 
themselves into a .solid square bristling with 
pikes. The French cavalry, armed with lances, 
eagerly waited for the signal of attack. The 
signal was to Ijo the unfurling of the oriflamme, 
the sacred banner of France, which had never 
before been displayed but w’heii battling against 
infidels. It had been determined^ on this occa- 
sion, to use it against the Flemings because they 
rejected the authority of Pope Clement, calling 
themselves Urbani.sts, anti were consequenth* 
looked on by the French as excluded from the 
pale of the church. As the young king unfurled 
this formidable banner, the .sun, which had for 
■<lavs been obscured by a lurid fog, suddenly 
slifine f(»rth with unwonted brilliancy. A dove, 
which had long hovered over the king’s battalion, 
at the same time settled on the fiag-staff. 

*Now, by the lips of Uioae you love, fttir gentlemen of 
I'raucc, 

Charge for the golden lilice— upon ihuin with thp 
lance; I” 

The French chivalry did indeed cxequte a 
memorable c-harge on these biii^irhcrs of G hent, ] 
Their lanee points reached a yard beyond the 
heads of the Flemish pikes. The Flemings, 
unable to return or parry their thrusts, fell back 
on all sides. The immense central mass of 
human beings thus forcibly compressed, shrieked 
and struggled in vain. Gasping for breath, 
they perished, en mas«r, suffocated by the com- 
pression, and crushed under the weight of their 
heavy armor. A reward had been offered for 
the body of Philip van Artevelde : it was found 
amid a heap of slain, and brought to the king’s 
pavilion. The young monarch gazed on the I 
mortal remains of his foe, but no wound could 
be discovered on the body of the Flemish leader 
-^he had perish dfi from suffocation .* The corpse 
wasi afterward hanged on the nearest tree. 
When the king surveyed this horrible yet blood- 
less field, the appalling spectacle of this mass 
of dead, amounting, it is said, to 34,000 corpses, 
wa.s more than his mind could bear. From this 
pericsl unmistakable evidences of his malady 
became apparent. The marueJous stag took 
posss^on of his fancy; it seamed to him the 
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emblem of victory, and he caused it to be intro- 
duced among the heraldic insignia of the kin?- 
dom. 

In his sixteenth year, the king selected, as 
the partner of his throne, the beautiful Isabcau 
of Bavaria. She also was a Visconti by the 
mother’s side, her father having wedded one of » 
the daughters of Bernabos. In her honor various 
costly fetes had been given. On one of th**.se 
occasions the royal bridegroom displayed his 
eccentricity in a characteristic manner. The 
chponiclers of the tiffte have given us very 
detailed accounts of these entertainments. The 
costumes were extravagantly fantastic*: ladies 
ctfhried on their head an enormous henninj a very 
cumbrous kind of head-dress, surmounted by 
horns of such dimensions, that their exit or 
entrance into an apartment was a work of con- 
siderable difficulty. The shoes were equally 
absurd and inconvenient ; their pointed extremi- 
ties, half a yard in length, were^ turned up and 
fastened to the knees in various grote.squc forms. 
The robes, the long open sleeves of which swept 
the ground, were emblazoned with strange 
1 deviees. Among the personal effects of one of 
I the royal princes we find an inventory of about 
' a thousand pearls used in embroidering on a 
robe the words and music ol*apomj|^r song. 

The chronidlc of the RffitpeSede St. Denin 
deseribes^one of these masked balls, which was 
held in the court-yard of that venerable abbey, 
temporarily roofed over with tapestries for tha 
ocea.sion. The sons of the Duke of Anjou, 
cousins of the king, were pnepared to invade 
Naples, in right of their father, to whom Joanna 
of N aples had devised that inheritance. Previous 
to their departure, their royal cousin resolved to 
confer on them the order of knighthood. An^ 
immen.se concourse of guests ^cre invited to 4 
witness the splendid ceremonial, and take part 
in the jousts and tournaments which were to 
follow. The king had selected a strange scene 
for these gay doings. The Abbey of St. Denis 
was the last resting-place of the kings of France. 
Here mouldered the mortal remains of his pre- 
decessors, and here were to repose his bones 
when he, too, should be ‘‘ gathered to his 
fathers.” The celebrated “ Captain of the 
Companies,” the famous du Guesclin. the saviour 
of France in the reign of his father, had paid 
the debt of nature many years before, and 
reposed there among the mortal remains of 
tho.se who.se throne he had guarded so well. 
The astonishment of the guests was extreme, 
when it appeared that the exhumation and re- 
interment of du Giic-sclin formed part of the 
programme of the revels. The old warrior was 
takenPup, the funeral rites solemnly gone through, 
three hundred livres appropriated to the pious 
use of masses for his soul, and the revelers dis- 
missed to meditate on the royal eccentricities. 

The murder of the Constable of Franco, Oliver 
do Ciisson, followed soon after, and quite com- 
pleted the break down of poor Charles’s mind. 
This powerful officer of the crown hod long 
been feared and hated by the great feudal lords, 
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especially by the Duke of Brittany, who enter- 
tained an absurd jealousy of the one-eyed hero. 
Although Clisson, by his decisive victory at 
Auray, had secured to him the contested duke- 
dom of Brittany, the jealous duke treacherously 
arrested hus benefactor and guest, \yhom he kept 
piisoner in the dungeons of his castle of La 
Motte. In the first transports of his fury the 
duke had given orders that de Clisson should be 
put to death j but his servants, fearing the con- 
se,qucncea of so aifdacious an act, loft his com- 
mands unexecuted. Elfentually, the Constable 
was permitted by his captor to purchase his 
freedom^ a condition which was no sooner com- 
plied wMth, than the duke repented havifig 
allowed his foe to escape from his hands. He 
now suborned Pierre dc Craon, a personal 
enemy of de Cli.sson, to be the executioner of 
his vcngeAicc. The Constable was returning 
to his hotel, having spent a festive evening with 
his sovereign, when ho was set on by his assas- 
sins. lie fell, covered with wounds, and was 
left for dead. To increase his torments, the 
murderer announced to him, as he fell, his name 
and motives. But, though severely injured, 
Clisson was yet alive. The noise of the conflict 
reached the king, who was just retiring to rest. 
He hasteqgjj jto the s pot. His bleeding minister 
clung to hisnU^^aid implored him to swear 
that he should be avenged. 

“ My fidelity to your majesty has raised up 
for me powerful enemies : this is my only 
crime. Whether I recover or perish from my 
wounds, swear tP me that I shall not be un- 
avenged.” 

“ I shall never rest, so help me God,” re- 
plied the excited monarch, “ until the authors 
^ of ^ this audacious crime shall be brought to 
justice.” • 

Charles kept his vrord. Although suflTering 
from fever, the result of this night’s alarm and 
exposure, he collected a considerable army, and 
marched for Brittany. His impatient eagerness 
knew no bounds. Through the sultry, noonday 
heat, over the arid plains and dense forests of 
Brittany, ho pursued the assassin of his Consta- 
ble. Ho rode the foremost of his host; often 
silently and alone. One day, having undergone 
great personal fatigue, he had closed liis eye.s, 
still riding forward, when he was aroused by the 
violent curveting of his steed, whose bridle had 
been seized by a wild-looking man, singularly 
clad. 

“ Turn back, turn back, noble king,” cried 
he ; ‘'to proceed further is certain death, you 
are betrayed!” Having uttered these words, 
the stranger disappeared in the recesses of the 
forest before any one could advance to arrest him. 

The army now traversed a sandy plain, which 
reflected the intensity of the solar rays. The 
king wore a black velvet jerkin, and a cap of 
crimson velvet, ornamented with a chaplet of 
pearls. This ill-.sclccted costume rendered the 
heat insufferable. While musing on the strange 
oceiirrencc in the forest, ho was arou.sed by the 
clashing of steel around him. The page, who 


bore his lance, had yielded to the drow'sy influ- 
ences of the oppressive noonday heat, and as he 
slumbered his lance had fallen with a ringing 
sound on the casque of t-he page before hmi. 
The succession of thos&'alan:is quite damaged 
Charles’s intellect. Ha turned, in a paroxysm 
of madness, crying, “Down with the traitors!” 
and attacked his own body-guard. All made 
wa}^ as the mad king assailed them. Scveial 
fell victims to his wildly-aimed thrusts, before, 
he sunk at length, exhausted by his eflorts, a 
fit of total insensibility followed. His brother 
of Orleans and kinsman of Burgundy had him 
conveyed by slow stages to I’aris. 

Charles’s recovery was very tedious. Many 
remedies were tried — charms and incantations, 
as well as medicines ; but to the groat joy of 
the people, who had always loved him, his rea- 
.son was at length pronounced to be restored, and 
his physicians recommended him to seek amuse- 
ment and diversion in festive entertainments. 

Another shock, and Charles VI. became a 
confirmed lunatic. This tragicid termination of 
an absurd frolic occurred as follows : 

On a gala occasion the monarch and five 
knights of his jiouschold conceived the design of 
disguising themselves as satyrs. Clo.se-fitiing 
linen dresses, covered with sonic bituminous sub- 
stance, to which was attached fine flax re- 
sembling hair, were .stitched on their persons. 
Their grotesque figures excited much merri- 
ment. The dukes of Orleans and Bar, who 
had been supjiing elsewhere, entered the htJtT 
somewhat affected by their night's dissipation. 
With inconceivable folly, one of these lip.sy noble- 
men applied a torch to the covering of one of 
the satyrs. The miserable wretch, burning 
frightfully and hopelessly, rushed through the 
hall in horrible torments, shrieking in the ago- 
fties of despair. The fire was rapidly commu- 
nicated. To those of the satyrs, whose hairy 
garments were thus ignited, escape was hope- 
less. To deta^ the flaming pilch was impos- 
sible; they writhed and rolled about, but in 
vain : their tortures only ended with their lives. 
One alone beside the king escaped. Recollect- 
ing that the buttery was near, he ran and 
pbinged himself in the largo tub of water pro- 
vided for washing the plates and dishes. Even 
so, he did not escape without serious injuries. 
The king had been conversing in his di.sguiso 
with the young bride of the duko of Berri. She 
had recognized him, and with admirable pres- 
ence of mind and devotion, she held him fast, 
covering him with her robe lest a spark .should 
descend on him. To her care and energy he 
owed his preservation from so horrible a fate • 
but, alas ! oifly to linger for ySurs a miserable 
maniac. The terrible spectacle of his conopa- 
nions in harmless frolic perishing in this dread- 
ful manner before his eyes, completed the wreck 
of his already broken intellect. His reason re- 
turned but partially. Even these slight amend- 
ments were at rare intervals. He became a 
squalid and pitiable object; his person utter- 
ly neglected, for his garments could ojpir be 
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changed by force. His heartless and faithless 
wife deserted him — indeed, in his insane hts his 
.detestation of her was excessive — and neglected 
their children. One ^uman being only could 
soothe and soften him, hic sister-in-law, Valentina 
Visconti. • 

Charles had always manifested the truest 
friendship for the neglected wife of his brother. 
They were alike unhappy in their domestic re- 
lations; for the gallantries of the beautiful 
queen were scarcely less notorious than those 
of Louis of Orleans ; and if scandal spoke /ruly, 
Louis himself was one of the queen’s lovers. 
The brilliant and beautiful Isabeau was distin- 
guished by the dazzlingly clear and fair com- 
plexion of her German fatherland, and tho^large 
lustrous eyes of the Italian. But Charles de- 
tested her. and delighted in the society of Va- 
lentina. He was never happy but when near 
her. In the violent paroxysms of his malady, 
she only dhuld venture tt) approach him — ^sho 
alone had influence over the poor maniac. He 
yielded to her wishes without opposition ; and 
in his occasional glimpses of reason, touchingly 
thanked his “ dear sister” for her watchful care 
and forbearance. • 

It must have been a dismal change, even from 
the barbaric court of Milan ; but Valentina w-as 
not n stranger to the cdhsolations which are 
over the reward of those who prove themselves 
self-sacrificing in the performance of duty. She 
was eminently happy in her children. Charles, 
her eldest son. early evinced a delicate enthu- 
siasm of mind — the sensitive organization of 
genius. He was afterward to become, par cx^ 
ccUencc^ the poet of France. In his ohildhuud 
ho was distinguished for his amiable disposition 
and handsome person. Possibly at the time 
of which we now write, was laid the foundation 
of that sincere aflbetion fur his cousin Isabella* 
(’Idcsi daughter of the king, which many years 
afterward resulted in their happy union. • One 
of the most touching poems oftCharlcs of Or- 
leans has been charmingly rendered into English 
by Mr. Carey. It is addressed to his deceased 
wife, who died in child-bed at the early ago of 
twenty-two. 

“ I'o make my lady's obsequies, 

My love ft minster wrought, 

And in the chnntry, service there 
Whs sung by dulelul thouglit. 

The tapers were of burning sighs, j 

That light nnd odor gave, j 

And grief, illumined by tears, 

Irriidiiitcd her grave; 

And round about in qunintest guise 
Was carved, * Within this tomb there lies 
The fairest thing to mortal eyes.’ ^ 

“ Above her lieth spread a tomb, 

* Of gold and sapphires blue ; 

• Tim gold doth mark her I)les8cdnc8s, 

I'lic pnpphires mark her true ; 
l<’or blessedness and truth in her 
Were livelily portray'd, 

When graeious God with both his hands 
'Her wondrous hciiuty iTiHiln ; 

• Bho was, to speak without disguise, 

Vhe fairest thing to mortal epis. 
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“ No more, no more ; my heart doth foi^ 

When I the life recall 
Of her who lived so free from taint, 

So virtuous deemed by all ; 

Who in herself was so complete, 

I think that she was ta’cn 
hy God to deck his Paradise, 

And with his saints to reign ; 

For well she doth become the skies, 

Whom, while on earth, each one did pn/.e, 

The fairest tiling to mortal eyes ! 

The .same delicate taste arfd sweet sensibility 
which are here apparcift, break forth in another 
charming poem by Charles, composed while a 
prisoner in England, and descriptive of the same 
detightful season that .surrounds us with light 
and harmony, while we write, “ le premier prin- 
temps 

The Time hath laid his mantle by q 
O f wind, and rain, and iry chill, 

And dons a rich embroidery 
Of sunlight pour’d on lake nnd hfll. 

“ No beast or bird in earth nr sky, 

Whose voice doth nut with gladness thrill; 
For Time hath laid his mantle liy 
Of wind, nnd rain, and icy chill. 

*' JUver and fountain, brook and rill. 

Bespangled o’er with hvory any 
Of silver droplets, wind their way : * 

All in theif now npparel^i ^ 

For Time hath laid his inuntle by." 

Wc have said little of Louis of Orleans, the 
unfaithful husband of Valentina. This young 
)»riiicc had many redeeming traits of character. 
He was gCBcrous, liberal, and^racioiis ; adored 
by the French people ; fondly loved, even by 
his neglected wife. His tragical death, assas* 
sinated in cold blood by his i^ousin, Jean-sans- 
peur of Burgundy, excited in his behalf universal 
pity. Let us review the causcsnvhich aroused 
the vindictive hostility of the Duke of Burgun- 
dy, only to be appeased by the death of hi‘’ gay 
and unsuspicious kinsman. 

Among the vain follies of Louis of Orleans, 
his picture-gallery may bo reckoned the mo.**! 
olTcnsivc. Here were suspended the portraits 
of his various mistresses ; among others he 
had the audacity to place there the likeness of 
the Bavarian princess, wife of Jean-sans-peur. 
The resentment of the injured husband may 
readily be conceived. In addition to this very 
natural cause of dislike, these dukes had been 
rivals for that political power which the imbe- 
cility of Charles the Sixth placed within their 
grasp. 

The unamiablo cleinents in the character of 
the Duke of Burgundy had been called into 
active exercise in very early life. While Duke 
de Nbvers, he was defeated at Nicopolis, and 
made prisoner by Bajazet, surnamed “Ildcrim,” 
or the Thunderer. What rendered this defeat 
the more mortifying was, the boastful expecta- 
tion of su(?cess proclaimed by the Chri.stian 
army. “ If should fall, we could up- 

hold it on our lances,” they exclaimed, but a 
few hours before their host was scattered, and 
its leaders prisoners to the Moslem. Joan-sans- 
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peur was detained in captivity until ar. enormous 
ransom was paid for his deliverance. Giovanni- 
Galeazzo w'as suspected of connivance with 
Bajazct, both in bringing the Christians to fight 
at a disadvantage, and in putting the Turks on 
the way of obtaining the heaviest ransoms. The 
splenetic irritation of this disaster seems to have 
clung long after to the Duke of Burgundy. His 
character was quite the reverse of that of his 
confiding kinsman of Orleans. Ho was subtle, 
ainbitiou^ designing, crafty— dishonorably re- 
sorting to guile, where be dared not venturer on 
overt acts of hostility. For the various reasons 
wo havtt mentioned, he bore a secret but intense 
hatred to his cousin Louis. • 

In the early winter of 1407, th.o Duke of 
Orleans, finding his health impaired, bade a 
temporary adieu to the capital, and secluded 
himself in ?iis favorite chateau of Beautc. He 
scorns to have been previously awakened to se- 
rious rcficdlions. Ho had passed much of his 
time at the donvent of the Cclcstincs, who, 
among their most precious relics, still reckon 
the illuminated manuscript of the Holy Scrip- 
tures presented to them by Louis of Orleans, 
and bearing his autograph. To this order of 
monks he peculiarly attached himself, spending 
most of Jime his approaching death accord- 
ed to him. " in the Solitude of the 

cloisters, appeared to him, and bade him pre- 
pare to stand in the presence of his ^lakor. 
His friends in the convent, to whom he nar- 
rated the occurrence, contributed by their ex- 
hortations to deepen the serious convictions 
pressing on his mind. There now secMUcd a 
reasonable expectation that Louis of Orleans 
would return from his voluntary solitude at his 
chateau on the Marne, a wiser and a better 
*mah, cured, by timely reflection, of the only 
blemish which tarnished the lustre of his many 
virtues. 

The aged Duke of Berri had long lamented 
the ill-feeling and hostility which had separated 
bis nephews of Orleans and Burgundy. It was 
his earnest desire to sec these discords, so in- 
jurious to their true interests and the well-being 
of the kingdom, ended by a cordial reconcilia- 
tion. He addressed himself to Jean-sans-peur, 
and met with unhoped-for success. The Duke 
of Burgundy professed his willingness to be rec- 
onciled, and |Geedod with alacrity to his uncle’s 
proposition of a visit to the invalided Louis. 
The latter, ever trusting and warm-hearted, 
cordially embraced his former enemy. They 
received the sacrament together, in token of 
peace and good-will : the Duke of Burgundy, 
accepting the proffered hospitality of his kins- 
man, promised to partake of a banquet to be 
given on this happy occasion by Louis of Or- 
leans, a few days later. 

During the interval the young duke returned 
to Paris. His .si.stcr-in-law. Queen Isabeau, was 
then residing at the Hotel Barbette — a noble 
palace in a retired neighborhood, with fine gar- 
dens, almost completely secluded. Louis of Or- 1 
leans, almost unattended, visited the queen, to | 


condole with her on the loss of her infant, who 
had survived its birth but a few days. While 
they were supping together, Seas de Courte , 
heuzo, valet-de-chambrc to Charles VI., arrived 
with a message to thc^duke: “My lord, the 
king sends for you, and yhii must instantly hasten 
to him, for he has business of groat importance 
to you and to. him, which ho must communicate 
to you this night.” Louis of Orleans, never 
doubting that this message came from his broth- 
er, hastened to obey the summons. His incon- 
sidcraj^le escort rendered him an easy prey to 
the ruffians who lay in wait for him. He was 
cruelly murdered ■, his skull cleft open, the 
brains scattered on the pavement j his hand so 
violently severed from the body, that it was 
thrown to a considerable distance *, the other 
arm shattered in two places ; and the body 
frightfully mangled. About eighteen were con- 
cerned in the murder : Raoul d'Oquctonvillc and 
Seas dc Courteheuzc acted as leaders. They 
had long w’aited for an opportunity, and lodged 
at an hotel “ having for sign the iiuage of Our 
Lady,” near the Torte Barbette, where, it was 
afterward discovered, they had waited for sev- 
eral days for^ihcir victim. Thus perished, in 
the prime of life, the gay and handsome Louis 
of Orleans. The mutilated remains were col- 
lected, and removed tft the Church of the Guil- 
lcmin.s, the nearest place where they might he 
deposited. This confraternity were an order 
of hermits, who had succeeded to the church 
convent of the Blanc Manteax, instituted by St. 
Louis. 

The church of the Guillcmins was soon crowd- 
ed by the friends and relatives of the murder- 
ed prince. All concurred in execrating the 
author or authors of this horrid deed. Suspi- 
cion at first fell upon Sir Auhert dc Canny, who 
Dad good rea.soii for hating the dccca.scd duke. 
Louis of Orleans, some years previously, hud 
Carrie^ off his wife, Marietta D’Enghein, and 
kept her opcnl 3 % until she had borne him a .sun, 
afterward the celebrated Dunois. Immediate 
orders were issued by the king for the arrest 
of the Knight of Canny. Great sympathy was 
felt for the widowed Valentina, and her young 
aifd fatherless children. No one expressed him 
self more strongly than the Duke of Burgundy 
He .sent a kind message to Valentina, begging 
her to look on him as a friend and protector. 
While contemplating the body of his victim, he 
said, “ Never has there been committed in the 
realm of Franco a fouler murder.” His show 
of regret did not end here : with the other im- 
mediate relatives of the deceased prince, ho 
bore the pall at the funeral procession. When 
the body was*rcmoved to the church of the Co- 
Icstincs, there to bo interred in a beautiful 
chapel Louis of Orleans had himself foundvd 
and built, Burgundy was observed by the spec- 
tators to shed tears. But ho was destined soon 
to assume quite another character, by an almost 
involuntary act. The provost of Paris, having 
traced the flight of the assassins, bad ascertain- 
ed beyond doubt /hat they had taken refi^ge at 
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iho hotel of thi.s very Duke of Burgundy. He 
presented himself at the council, and undertook 
Jto produce the criminals, if permitted to search 
the residences of the princes. Seized with a 
Midden panic, the Duke of Burgundy, to the 
astonishment of all prcpsont, became his own ac- 
I'lificr. Pale and trembling, he avowed his guilt : 
“It was II” ho faltered; “the devil tempted 
me!” The other members of the council 
shrunk back in undisguised horror. Jean-sans- 
peur, having made this astounding confession, 
left llio council-chamber, and started, withput a 
moment’s delay, for the Flemish frontier. He 
was hotly pursued by the friends of the mur- 
dered Louis ; but liis measures had been taken 
with too much prompt resolution to pcrrciit of 
a successful isMic to his Orleanist pursuers. | 
Once among his subjects of the Low Countries, 
ho might dare the utmost malice of his op- 
ponents. 

In the mean time, the will of the deceased 
dtiko was made public. His character, like 
Cicsar’s, rose greatly in the estimation of the 
citizens, when the provisions of his last leslamcnt 
were made known. He desired that he should 
be buried without pomp in the phurch of the 
Cfilcslines, arrayed in the garb of that order. 
He was not unmindful of the interests of literature 
and science ; nor did he foi^et to make the poor 
and sull'cring the recipients of his bounty. Last- 
ly, he confided his children to the guardianship 
of the Duke of Burgundy ; thus evincing a spirit 
uniuindful of injuries, generous, and confiding. 
This document abo proved, that even in his 
wild career, Louis ol Orleans was at times 
visited by belter and holier asjiiratiuns. 

Valcnlina mourned over her husband long and 
deeply ; she did nt)t long survive liim ; she sunk 
under her bcivavcmcnt, and followed him to the 
grave ere her year of \vid»)wdiood expired. Af 
first the intelligence of his barbarous inimlcr 
excited in her breast unwonted indignation. 
.She exerted herself aclively tocliavc his deulli 
avenged. A few days after the murder, she 
entered Paris in “ a litter covered with while 
cloth, and drawn by four white horses.” All 
her retinue wore deep mourning. She had as- 
sumed for her device the despairing motto : • 

“ Rien ne m'est plus. 

Plus ue m’cflt ricn.” 

Proeecding to ine Hotel St. Pol, accompanied 
by her children and the Princess Isabella, the 
alfianccd bride of Charles of Orleans, she throw 
herself at the king’s knees, and, in a passion of 
tears, prayed for jiLsiice on tho murderer of his 
brother, her lamented lord. Charles was deeply 
moved : ho alsoVept aloud. lIo*would gladly 
have granted her that juslieo which she de- 
manded, had it been in his power to do so ; but 
Burgundy was too powerful. Tho feeble monarch 
dared not oflend his overgrown vasssal. A pro- 
cess at law was all the remedy the king could 
ofler. 

■Law was then, as now, a tedious and un-| 
certa^ remedy, and a rich a^d powerful trav- 1 


erscr could weary out his prosecutor with de- 
lays and quibbles equal to our own. Jean- 
sans-peur returned in defiance to Paris to con- 
duct the proceedings in his own defense. Ho 
had erected a strong tower of solid ma.sonry in 
his hotel ; here ho was secure in the midst of his 
formidublo guards and soldiery. For his defense, 
ho procured tho services of Jean Petit, a distin- 
guished member of the University of Paris, and 
a popular orator. The oration of Petit (which 
has rendered him infamous), was rathc^ a phil- 
ippic against Louis of Drleans, than a defense 
of Jean-sans-peur. He labors to prove that the 
prince deserved to die, having conspired against 
the» king and kingdom. One of tho charges 
— ^that of having, by incantations, endeavored to 
destroy the monarch — gives us a singular idea 
of the credulity of the times, when we reflect 
that these absurd allegations werco seriously 
made and believed by a learned doctor, himself 
a distinguished member of the most learned body 
in France, tho University of Paris. The Duke 
>f Orleans conspired “to cause tho king, our 
lord, to dif3 of a disorder, .so languishing and so 
slow, that no one should divine the cause of it ; 
he, by dint of money, bribed four persons, an 
apostate monk, a knight, an esquire, and a 
varlct, to whom ho gave his own ^/^rd, his 
dagger, and a jing, for thciP^-'*>»'T^*4^1^crate to, 
or more properly speaking, to make use of, in 
tho name bf the devil.” &c. “Tho monk made 
several incantations. . . . And one grand invoca- 
tion oil a Sunday, very early, and before sunrise 
on a mountain near to the lower of Memt-joy. . . . 
The monk performed many kipcrstilious acts 
near a bush, with invocations to the devil ; and 
while so doing he stripped himself naked to his 
shirt and kneeled down : he then struck the 
points of the sword and dagger into the ground, '' 
and placed tho ring near them. Having uttered 
many invocations to the devils, two of them ap- 
peared to him in the shape of two men, clothed 
in bruwiiish-grooii, one of whom was called 
llcrinias, and the other Estramain. He paid 
them such honors and reverence as were due to 
God our Saviour — after which he retired behiiivi 
the bush. The devil who had come for the 
ring took it and vanished, but he who wii> come 
for the sword and dagger remained — but alter- 
ward, having seized them, he also vanished. 
The monk, shortly after, came to where the 
devils had been, and found the sword and dagger 
lying flat on the ground, the sword having the 
point broken — but he saw the point among some 
powder where the devil had laid it. Having 
wailed half-an-hour, the other devil returned anil 
gave liim the '*ing, which to the sight was of the 
color •of red, nearly scarlet, and said to him : 

‘ Thou wilt pul it into tho mouth of a dead man 
in the manner thou knovvest,’ and then he van 
ished.” 

To this oration the advocate of the Duchess 
of Orleans replied at great length. Valentina’s 
answer to the accusation wo have quoted, was 
concise and simple. “ The late duke, Louis of 
Orleanc, was a prince of too great piety and 
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virtue to tamper with sorceries and witchcraft.” 
The lejral proceedinjrs against Jcan-sans-pcur 
seemed likely to last for an interminable period. 
Even shonld they bo decided in favor of the 
family of Orleans, the feeble sovereijrn dared not 
carry the sentence of the law into execution 
I against so powerful an offender as the Duke of 
Burgundy. Valentina knew this ; she knew also 
that she could not find elsewhere one who could 
enforce her claims for justice — justice on the 
murderei of her *husband — the slayer of the 
father of her dcfensclc^ children. Milan,* the 
home of her girlhood, was a slaughter-house, 
reeking* with the blood of hci kindred. Five 
years previously her father, Giovanni-Galea^zo 
Visconti, had died of the plague which then 
desolated Italy. To avoid this terrible disorder 
he shut himself up in the town of Marignano, and 
amused hiftiself during his seclusion by the study 
of judicial astrology, in which science he was 
an adept. "A comet appeared in the .‘iky. The 
haughty Visconti doubted not that this phe- 
nomenon was an announcement to him of his 
approaching death. ‘‘ I thank God,” he cried, 
^‘that this intimation of my dissolution will be 
evident to all men : my glorious life will be not 
inglori^isly terminated.” The event justified 
the 

By his sccoHrtlarriage w’ith*Katharina Vis- 
conti, daughter of his uncle BernaboSj Giovanni 
Galeazzoleft tvrosons, still very young, Giovanni- 
3faria and Philippo-Maria, among w'hom his do- 
minions were divided, their mother acting as 
guardian and regent. 

All the ferocious characteristics of the Visconti 
seemed to be centred in the .<;tepmother of Va- 
lentino. The Duchess of Milan delighted in 
executions ; she beheaded, on the slightest sus- 
picions, the highest nobles of Lombardy. At 
length she provoked reprisals, and died the 
victim of poison. Giovanni-]Maria, nurtured in 
blood, w’as the worthy son of such a mother. 
His thirst for blood was unquenchable ; his fav- 
orite pursuit was to witness the torments of 
criminals delivered over to bloodhounds, trained 
for the purpose, and fed only on human flesh. 
His huntsman and favorite, Squarcia Giramo, on 
one occasion, for the amusement of his master, 
threw to them a young boy only twelve years 
of age. The innocent child clung to the knees 
of the duke, and entreated that ho might be 
preserved from so terrible a fate. The blood- 
hounds hung back. Squarcia Giramo seizing 
the child, with his hunting-knifo cut his throat, 
and then flung him to the dogs. More merciful 
than these human monsters, they refused to touch 
the innocent victim. 

Facino Cane, one of the ablest generals t)f the 
late duke, compelled the young princes to ad- 
mit him to their council, and submit to his man- 
agement of their afikirs; as he W'as childless 
himself, he permitted them to live, stripped of 
power, and in great penury. To the .sorrow 
and dismay of the Milanc'-c, they saw this salu- 
tary check on the ferocious Visconti about to be 
removed by the death of Facino Cane. Determ- 


ined to prevent the return to power of the young 
t3rrant, they attacked and massacred Giovanni- 
Maria in the .•streets of Milan. While thia 
tragedy vras enacting, Facino Cane breathed his 
last. , 

Philippo-Maria lost not a moment in caufing 
himself to be proclaimed duke. To secure the 
fidelity of tlie soldiery, he married, without de- 
lay, the wido\v of their loved commander. Bea- 
trice di Tcnda, wife of Facino Cane, was an old 
woman, while her young bridegroom was .scarce- 
ly twenty years of age : so ill-as.sortcd a union 
could scarcely be a happy one. Philippo-Maria, 
the moment his power wa.s firmly secured, re- 
solved to free himself from a wife whose many 
virtuas could not compensate for her want 
youth and beauty. The means to which he re- 
sorted were atrocious : he accused the poor old 
duchess of having violated her marriage vow, 
and compelled, by fear of the torture, a young 
courtier, Michel Oromhclli, to becoihe her ac- 
(!user. The duke, therefore, doomed lliom both 
to be beheaded. Before the fatal blow of the 
executioner made -her his victim, Beatrfi'e di 
Tcnda eloquently defended herself from the 
calumnies of , her husband and the base and 
trembling Oromhclli. ‘*1 do not repine,” she 
.«aid, “ for I am justly punished for having vio- 
lated, by my second Ynarriuge, the respect due 
to the memory of my deceased husband ; I sub- 
[ mit to the chastisement of heaven ; I only pray 
that my innocence may be made evident to all j 
and that my name may be transmitted to poster- 
ity pure and spotless.” 

Such were the sons of Giovanni-Galeazzn 
Visconti, the half-brothers of tlic gentle Valen- 
tina of Orleans. When she sank brokcn-hcaricd 
into an early grave — her husband unavenged, 
her children unprotected — she felt how hopeless 
tt would be to look for .succor or .sympathy to 
her father’s house ; yet her last moments were 
passc^ in peace. Her maternal solicitude for 
her defensclcssaorphans was soothed by the, con- 
viction that they would be guarded and protect- 
ed by one true and faithful friend. Their mag- 
nanimous and high-minded mother had attached 
to them, by tics of aflection and gratitude more 
.strong, more enduring than lho,sc of blood, one 
well fitted by his chivalrous nature and heroic 
bravery to defend and .shelter the children of his 
protectress. Duiiois — the young and brave 
Dunois” — the bastard of Orleans, as ho is gen- 
erally styled, was tho illegitimate son of her 
husband. Valentina, far from slighting the neg- 
lected boy, brought him home to her, nurtured 
and educated him with her children, cherishing 
him as if ho had indeed been the son of her 
bo.som. If tSe chronicles of iHfe lime are to be 
believed, she loved him more fondly than* her 
own offspring. “ My noble and gallant boy^’» 
she would sny to him, “ I have been robbed of 
thee; it is thou that nrt dr.siined to be thy 
father’s avenger; wilt thou not, for my sake, 
who have loved ihcc so well, protect and cher- 
ish these helpless little ones ?” • 

Long years ofjfdT tho death of Valentj|^ the 
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vcngcanco of heaven did overtake Jean-sans- 
peur of Burgundy : he fell the victim of treach- 
ery such as he had inflicted on Louis of Orleans ; 
"but the cruel retaliation was not accomplished 
through the instrumerliality or connivance of the 
Orleanists : Dunois was destined to play a far 
nobler part. The able seconder of Joan of Arc 
— the bravo defender of Orleans against the 
besieging English host — he may rank next to 
his illustrious countrywoman, “ La Puccllc,” as 
the deliverer of his country from foreign foes. 
His bravery in war was not greater than his 
disinterested devotion to his half-brothers.* Well 
and nobly did ho repay to Valentina, by his un- 
ceasing devotion to her children, her tender care 
of his early years. Charles of Orleans,^ taken 
prisoner by the English at the fatal battle of 
Agincourt, was detained for the greater part of 
his life in captivity : his infant children wore 
unable to maintain their rights. Dunois rccon- ! 
quered fo^ them their hereditart' rights, the e.\- 
tensive appanages of the house of Orleans. They 
owed every thing to his sincere and watchful 
aiTcction. 

Valentina’s short life was one of siifTcring and 
trial; but .she seems to have issued from the 
furnace of allliction “ purilicd scvAi times.” In 
the midst ol‘ a licentious court and age, .she 
shine? ft»rth a “pale purc^.star.” Her spotless 
fame has never been assailed. Piety, purity, 
and goodnos.s, were her distinguishing charac- 
tciistics. SJic was over a .self-sacrificing friend, 
a tender mother, a h»ving and faithful wdle. Her 
gentle cnduranc'o of her domestic trials recalls to 
mind the eharaeter of one who may almo.st be 
styh'd hcreoiilcniporary, the “patient Grisclda.” 
<0 immortalized by Chaucer and Boccaeio. Va- 
lentina adds another example to the many which 
history presents^for our contemplation, to .**how 
that sufl'ering vlftiic, sooner or later, meets wix\\ 
its recompense, even in this life. Tho broken- 
hearted Duchess of Orleans became the ances- 
tress of two lines of French .sovereign^, and 
through her the kings of Franc?* founded their 
claims to the Duchy of Milan. Her graiulson, 
Louis lh(^ Twelfth, the “father of his people,” 
was tho son of the poet Duke of Orleans. On 
th'^ extinction of male heirs to this elder branch, 
the descendant of her younger son, (he Duke of 
Angoiil^me, ascended tho throne as Francis the 
First. Her groat-grand-daughtor was the mothei 
of Alphonso, Duke of Ferrara, Tho “inagnanimo 
Alfonso” of the poet Tasso. His younger sister, 
Leonora, will ever be remembered as the beloved 
one of the great epic poet of Italy — the ill-starred 
Torquato Tasso. 

The mortal remains of Valentina repose at 
Blois ; her hearUis buried with bar husband, in 
the church of theCclo.stincs at Pans. Over the 
tomC was placed tho fullowing inscription : 

“ Cy gist Loys Due D'Orlcans. 

J.cqnol siir tons duoz turriens, 

Fut Ic phw noble cn son vivant 
Muis ling qiii voult allor Jpvnnt, 

• Par eni^c le feist mnurir.'* 

M. N. 


THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 

T he “ Wellington Independent” gives the fol- 
lowing account of a recent expedition made 
by the Lieutenant-Governor to the Middle Isl- 
and: After leaving the Wairau, having trav- 
ersed tho Kaparatehau district, his Excellcnc}^ 
and his attendants reached the snowy mountains 
to the southward, about four short days’ journey 
from tho Wairau, and encamped at the foot oJ‘ 
the Tapuenuko mountain, wilieh they ^scendqd. 
Previously to starting^into tho pa.ss which is 
supposed to exist between tho Wairau and Port 
Cooper plain.?, his Excellency a.scended the great 
.snowy mountain which forms tho principal i>eak 
of the Kaikoras, and which attains an elevat*' n 
of at least 9000 feet, the upper part being 
heavily covered w'ith snow to a great depth. 
He succeeded in reaching the top ot^ho moun- 
tain, but so late as to be unable to push on to 
the southern edge of the summit, 'ifhen an ex- 
tensive view southwards would Tiave been ob- 
tained. In returning, a steep face of tho hill 
[ (little less than perpendicular), down which 
hung a bed of frozen snow, had to be crossed for 
a considerable distance. Mr. Eyre, w’ho had 
led the party up the dangerous ascen^was in 
advance with one native .tic others j^flng 200 
feet before and*bchind him, on iliiT'same perpen- 
dicular of the snow. He heard a (jry, and look- 
ing round,* saw Wiremu Hocta falling down the 
precipice, pitching from ledge to ledge, and 
rolling over and over in the intervals, till he fell 
dead, and no doubt smashed tci^pioccs at a depth 
below of about 1500 feet, where his body could 
be seen in a sort of ravine, but where it was 
impossible to get at it. His Excellency nar- 
rowly escaped from similar destruction, having 
lust both feet from under him, and only saving 
himself by the use of an iron-shod pule which 
he carried. Another of the natives had a still 
narrower escape, having actually fallen about 
fifteen yards, when he .succeeded in clutching a 
roc'k and saving himself. The gloom which thbi 
unfortunate event caused, and the uncertainty ol 
crossing the rivers while the snows are melting, 
induced his Excellency to return. 


GENIUS. 

S ELF-COMIMUNION and solitude arc its daily 
bread ; for what is genius but a great and 
strongly-marked individuality — but an original 
creative being, .*itanding forth alone amidst the 
undistinguishablc throng of our everyday world? 
Genius is a lonely power, it is not communica- 
tive ; it is not the gift ol a crowd ; it i& not a 
reflection cast from without upon the soul. It 
is essentially an inward light, difflising its clear 
and glorious radmec over tho external world. 
It is a broad flofxl, pouring freely forth its deep 
waters; but with its source forever hidden from 
human ken. It is tho creator, not the creature * 
it call? forth glorious and immortal shapes ; but 
it is called into being by none — save Gen. — 
ironien in France during the Eighteenth Ccffntn . 
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(From Household Words.] 

FRANCIS JEFFREY. 

TEFFREY was a year younger than Scott, 
V whom he outlived eighteen years, and with 
whose career his own had some points of re- 
semblance. They came of the same middle- 
class stock, and had played together as lads in 
the High School “ yard” before they met as ad- 
vocates in the Court of Session. The fathers 
of both were connected with that court ; and 
from childhood, both ware devoted to the law. 
But Scott's boyish infirmity imprisoned him in 
Edinburgh, while Jeffrey was lot loose to Glas- 
gow University, and afterward passed up, to 
Queen's College, Oxford. The boys, thus sep- 
arated, had no remembrance of having previously 
met, when they .saw each other at the Speculat- 
ive Society in 1791. 

The Oxford of that day suited Jeffrey ill. It 
suited few»peoplc well who cared for any thing 
but cards and*clarot. Southey, who carac just 
after him, tells us that the Greek he took there 
he left there, nor ever passed such unprofitable 
months ; and Lord lilalniesbury, who had been 
there but a little time before him, wonders how 
it was that .so many men should make their w’ay 
in the^^rld creditably, after leaving a place 
that tau^f^iaiking but idJene^ and drunken- 
ness. But Jeffrey was not long exposed to its 
temptations, lie left after the brief residence 
of a single termj and w’bat in after life he 
remembered most vividly in connection with it, 
seems to have been the twelve days* hard trav- 
eling between ftdinburgh and London, which 
preceded his entrance at Queen's. Some seventy 
years before, another Scotch lad, on hi.s way to 
become yet more famous in literature and law, 
hfld taken nc2y*ly as many weeks to perform the 
same journey j but, between the schoolda 3 "s of 
Mansfield and of Jeffrey, the world had not been 
resting. 

It was enacting its greatest modern incident, 
the first French Revolution, when the young 
Scotch student returned to Edinburgh and 
changed his College gown for that of the advo- 
cate. Scott had the .start of him in the Court 
of Session by two years, and had become rather 
active and distinguished in the Speculative 
Society before Jeffrey joined it. When the 
latter, then a lad of nineteen, was introduced ' 
(one even^g in 1791), ho observed a heavy-! 
looking young man officiating as secretary, who ‘ 
sat solemnly at the bottom of the table in a 
huge woolen night-cap, and who, before the! 
business of the night began, rose from his chair, I 
and, wMth imperturbable gravity seated on asj 
much of his face as was discernible frpm the I 


nightcap read in the course of the evening : but 
before he lefi the meeting he sought an intro- 
duction to Mr. Walter Scott, and they were 
very intimate for many years afterward. 

The Speculative Sociel^ dealt with the usual 
subjects of elocution and debate prevalent in 
similar places then and since ; .such as, whether 
there ought to he an Established Religion, and 
whether the Execution of Charles I. w^as justifi- 
able, and if Ossinn’s poems were authentic? It 
was not a fraternity of .speculators by any moans 
of an alarming or dangerous sort. John Allen 
and hfe friends, at this very time, were spouting 
forth active sympathy for French Republican- 
ism at Fortune’s Tavern, under immediate and 
w^atciy'ul snporintcndonce of the Police ; J ames 
Mackintosh was parading the streets with Horne 
Tooke’s colors in his hat ; James Montgomery 
was expiating in York jail his exulting ballad 
! on the fall of the Bastile ; and Southey and Cole- 
I ridge, in despair of old England, had/jomplcted 
I the arrangements of their youthful colony for a 
corimimity of property, and proscription of every 
I thitig selfish, on the banks of th8 Susquehanna , 

‘ but the speculative orators rarely probed the 
' sores of the body politic deeper than an inquiry 
• into the practical ndvantases of belief in a 
future state ? and whether it was for the inter- 
est of Brit.ain to maintain the balance of Europe? 
or if knowledge could be too much disseminated 
; among the lower ranks of the people ? 

I In .short, nothing of the extravagance of the 
' time, on cither side, is associablc w’ith the ont- 
' set of Jclfrcy’s career. As little docs he seem 
to have been infiueneed, on the one hand, by 
the democratic foray of some two hundred con- 
ventioii delegates into Edinburgh in 1792. a*, 

' on the other, by the prominence of his falhor's 
' name to a protest of frantic bigh-torv defiance , 
;and he was justified, not many years .*iiiicc, in 
referring ■with pride to the fact that, at the 
oj>cning of his public life, bis view' of the char- 
acter of the first French revolution, and of its 
' probable influence on other countries, had been 
.such as to require littlo modification during 
‘ the w’holo of his subsequent career. The pre- 
cision and accuracy of his judgment had bc- 
’ gun to show itself thus early. At the crude 
young .Jacobins, so soon to ripen into Quar- 
terly Reviewers, w'ho were just now coquetting 
with Mary Wool-stonecraft, or making love to 
the ghost of Madame Roland, or branding as 
worthy of the bow’.string the tyrannical enor- 
mities of Mr. Pitt, he could afford to laugh 
from the first. From the very first he had the 
strongest liberal tendencies, but rc.strainod them 
so wi.sely that he could cultivate them well. 

He joined the band of yoiUj^is who then sat at 


wrappings of the “portentous machine” that I 
enveloped it, apologized for having left homo | 
with a bad toothache. This was his quondam | 
schoolfellow Scott. Perhaps Jeffrey was pleased 
with the mingled enthusiasm for the speculative, | 
and regard for the practical, implied in tho| 
woolen nightcap ; or perhaps ho was interested 
by the Essay on Ballads w'hich the hero of the 


the feet of Dugald Stewart, and w*hose first in- 
centive to distinction in the more difficult 'paths 
of knowledge, as well as their almost universal 
adoption of the liberal school of politics, are in 
some degree attributable to the teaching of that 
distinguished man. Among them w'cre Brough- 
am and Horner, who had played together from 
boyhood in Edinburgh streets, had joined the 
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Speculative on the same evening six years after 
Jeffrey (who in Brougham soon found a sharp 
.opponent on colonial and other matters), and were 
still fast friends. Jt^frey’s father, raised to a 
deputy clerk of session, now lived on a third or 
fourth flat in Buchanan's Court in the Lawn 
Market, where the worthy old gentleman kept 
two women servants and a man at livery; but 
where the furniture docs not seem to have been 
of the soundest. This fact his son used to illus- 
trate by an anecdote of the old gentleman eager- 
ly setting-to at a favorite dinner one day, with 
the two corners of the table cloth tied round his 
neck to protect his immense professional Irills, 
when the leg of his chair gave way, and he 
tumbled back on the floor with all the tiishes, 
sauces, and viands a-top of him. Father and 
.son lived here together, till the latter IfHik for 
his first w’ifc the daughter of the Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of St. Andrew, and 
moved to tin upper story in another part of town. 
He had been called to the bar in 1794, and was 
married eight • years afterward. He had not 
meanwhile obtained much practice, and the cle- j 
vation implied in removal to an upper flat is not 
the kind that a young Beiiodiut covets. But 
distinction of another kind was at length at hand. 

One day early in 1802, ‘*in the eighth or 
ninth story or flat in BueMeugli Place, the ele- 
vated residence of the then Mr. .Jeflrey,” Mr. 
JeflVey had received a visit from Horner and Syd- 
ney Smith, when Sydney, at this time a young En- 
glish curate femjiorarily resident in Edinburgh, 
preaching, teaching, and joking with a flow of 
wit, humanity, and sen.se that fascinated every 
body, started the notion of the Edinburgh Re- 
view. The two Seotohmeii at once voted the 
Englishman its editor, and the notion was cora- 
icated to John Archibald Murray (Lord 
Advocate after Jclfrey, long years afterward)* 
.lohn Allen (then lecturing on medical sulijeeis 
at the University, but who wont abroad \^eforc 
he could render any essential senrie.e), and Alex- 
arnler Hamilton (afterward San-.crit professor at 
Hailey bury). This was the first council*, but 
it was extended, after a few days, till the two 
Thomsons (John and Thomas, the physician and 
the advocate). Thomas Brown (who sueeceded to 
Dugald Stewart’s chair), and Henry Brougham, 
were admitted to the deliberations. Horner's 
quondam playfellow was an ally too potent to 
be obtained without trouble; and, even thus 
early, had not a few characteristics in common 
with the Roman statesman and orator whom it 
was his greatest ambition in after life to resem- 
ble. and of whom Shakspcarc has told us that 
he never follourcd any thing that other men 
began. * • 

‘‘•You remember how cheerfully Brougham 
approved of our plan nt first,” wrote Jeffrey to 
Horner, in April, in the thick of anxious prep- 
arations for the start, and agreed to give us 
an article or two without hesitation. Throe or 
foul days ago I proposed two or three books 
itff : 1 thought would .suit him ; when ho an- , 
s>wcie<^ with perfect good hitpior, that he Imd i 


^ changed his view of our plan a little, and rather 
thought now that ho should decline to have any 
connection with it.” This little coquitry was 
nevertheless overcome ; and before the next six 
^ months were over. Brougham had become an 
eflicient and zealous member of the band. 

I It is curious to see how the project hung fire • 
at first. Jeffrey had nearly finished four arti- 
' cle.s, Horner had partly written four, and more 
! than half the number was printed ; and yet 
I well-nigh the other half half still to ^ written. 
The memorable fascidhlus at last appeared in 
November, after a somewhat tedious ge.statIoii 
of nearly ten months ; having been subject to 
What Jeffrey calls so “miserable a state of 
backwardness” and so many “symptoms of 
despond cnc}'^,” that Constable had to delay the 
publication some weeks beyond the day first 
fixed. Yet as early as April had Sy&ncy Smith 
! completed more than half of what he contributed, 

I while nobody else bad put pen^ to*paper ; and 
shortly after the number appeared, he was 
[probably not sorry to bo summoned, with hi.s 
I ca-s}' pen and his cheerful wit, to London, and 
to abandon the cares of editorship to Jeflirey. 

No other choice could have been made. That 
first number settled the point. It ^^asy to 
di-scover that Jeffrey’s estimation i'j.;Cdinburgh 
had not, up t(f this time, been in any ju.st pro- 
portion to^liis powers; and that, even with those 
who knew him best, his playful and sportive 
fancy sparkled too much to the surface of his 
talk to let them sec the grave, deep currents 
that ran underneath. Every ane now read with 
surpri.se the articles attribulcil to him. Sydney 
had yielded him the place of honor, and be had 
vindicated his right to it. He had thrown out 
a new and forcible style of criticism, with a, 
fearle.ss, unmisgiving, and unhesitating coiiragc^^ 
Objcirtors might doubt or cavil at the opiniolls 
expressed ; but the various and coinprehensivo 
knowledge, the subtle, argumentative genius, 
the brilliant and definite expression, there was 
no disputing or denying. A fre.sh and startling 
power was about to make itself felt in literature. 

“ Jeffrey,” said his most generous fellow 
laborer, a few days after the Review appeared, 

“ is the person who will derive most honor from 
this piiblicatiou, a.s his articles in this number 
arc generally known, and arc incomparably the 
best ; I have received the greater jdeasure from 
this circumstance, because the genius of that 
little man has remained almost unknown to all 
but his most intimate acquaintances. His man- 
ner is not at first pleasing ; what is worse, it is 
of that cast which almost irresistibly impiesses 
upon strangers the idea of levity and superficial 
talentH. Yet there is not any man, whose real 
character is so much the reverse ; he has, indeed, 
a very sportive and playful fancy, but it is ac- 
companied with an extensive and varied infor- 
mation, with a readiness of apprehension almost 
intuitive, with judicious and calm discommon t, 
with a profound and penetrating understanding.” 
Tlii'' coiifiileiit passage from a private journal of 
l/ie 20:h November, 1802, nnv ‘‘‘ md os a i*o- 
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markable monumont of the prescience of Francis 
Horner. 

Yet if was also the opinion of this candid and 
sagacious man that ho and his fellows had not 
gained much character by that first number of 
the Review. As a set-off to the talents exhib- 
•ited, he spoke of the severity — of what, in some 
of the papers, might bo called the scurrility — 
as having given general dissatisfaction ; and he 
predicted that they^would have to soften their 
tone, and 4)e more indulgent to folly and bad 
taste. Perhaps it is harAy thus that the objec- 
tion should have been expressed. It is now, 
after thef lapse of nearly half a century, admit- 
ted on all hands that the tone adopted by the^ 
young Edinburgh reviewers was in some re- 
spects extremely indiscreet ; and that it was 
not simply folly and bad taste, but originality 
and genius^that had the right to more indul. 
gence at their hands. When Lord Jeffrey lately 
collected Mr. Jeffrey’s critical articles, he silent- 
ly dropped those very specimens of his power 
which by their boldness of view, severity of re- 
mark, and vivacity of expression, would still as 
of old have attracted the greatest notice ; and 
preferred to connect with his name, in the re- 
gard of^u^'h as raiglit hereafter take interest in 
Ids wriling^^nly those papers which, by enforc- 
ing what apf)cared to him just principles and 
useful opinions, he hoped might have a tendency 
to make men happier and better. Somebody 
said by way of compliment of the early days of 
the Scotch Review, that it made reviewing more 
respectable than <iulhorship ; and the remark, 
though essentially tlie reverse of a compliment, 
exhibits with tolerable accuracy the general de- 
sign of the work at its outset. Its ardent young 
^rcvjewers took a somewhat too ambitions stand 
« above the literafturc they criticised. “ To all of 
u5,” Horner ingenuously confessed, “it is only 
matter of temporary amusement and subordinate 
occupation.” 

Something of the same notion w'as in Scott's 
thoughts w'hen, smarting from a severe but not 
unjust or ungenerous review of Marmion, he 
said that Jefi'rey loved to see imagination best 
when it is bitted and managed, and ridden iipm 
the grand pas. He did not make sufficient al- 
low'ance for starts and sallies and bounds, when 
Pegasus w'as beautiful to behold, though some- 
times periloas to his rider. He would have had 
control of horse as well as rider, Scott com- 
plained, and made himself ma.stcr of the menage 
to both. Rut on the other hand this wa.s often 
very possible ; and nothing could then bo con- 
ceived more charming than the earnest, playful, 
delightful way in which his comments adorned 
aud enriched the poets he admired. Hd^^arth 
is not happier in Charles Lamb’s company, than 
is the homely vigor and genius of Crabbe under 
Jeffrey’s friendly leading ; ho returned fancy for 
iancy to Moore’s exuberance, and sparkled with 
II wit as keen *, he “ tamed his wild heart” to 
ihc loving thought fulnosK of Rogers, his scholar- 
ly enthusiasm, his pure and vivid pictures; with 
the fiery energy and passionate exuberance of 


Byron, his bright, courageous spirit broke into 
earnest sympathy; for the clear and stiiring 
strains of Campbell ho had an ever lively and 
liberal response; and Sc^itt, in the midst of 
many temptations to the exercise of severity 
never ceased to aw^aken the romance and gener- 
osity of his nature. 

His own idea of the more grave critical claims 
put forth by him in his early days, found expres- 
sion in later life. He had constantly endeavored, 
ho said, to combine ethical precepts with literary 
criticis^n. He had earnestly sought to impress 
bis readers with a sense, both of the close con- 
nection between sound iiitelleciual attainments, 
and the higher elements of duty and enjoyment ; 
and of the just and ultimate subordination of the 
former to the latter. Nor without good reason did 
ho take this praise to himself. The taste which 
Bugald Stewart had implanted in him, goveriiea 
him more than any other at the outset of 
career; and may often have eoiitribifled not s 
little, though quite unconsciously, to lifi the as 
piring young metaphysician somewhat too am 
biliously above the level of the luckless fiullio) 
summoned to his judgment seat. Before tlic 
third year of Jhc revicAV had opened, ho hiu^ 
broken a spear in the lists of mctaphysieul phi- 
losophy even with hi*' old tutor, and with Jeremy 
Bcntham, both in the maturity of their fame , li’u 
had assailed, with ccpial gallantry, the oppi'sile 
errors of Priestley and Reid , and, not many year*- 
later, he invited his friend Alison to a iriend)} 
contest, from which the fancies of that amiable 
man came out dulled by a superior hrightia-s. 
by more lively, varied, and iiniiiiutcd eoiirepi.on- 
of beauty, and by a style whieh rccomniciidcu a 
more than Scotch soberness of doetrini' with a 
more than French vivacity of expression. 

For it is to be said of Jeffrey, lliat when he 
6pposcd himself to enthusiasm, he did so in the 
spirit of an cnthu.sia.st ; and that thi.^ had a ten- 
dency' to correct such critical inistakcs as he 
may occasional ||' have coiiirnillcd. And as of 
him, .so of lii.s Re view', in professing to go 
deeply into iha principles on which its jLidgmenis 
w'erc to bo rested, as well as to take large and 
original vicw.s wf all the important question'^ to 
w'hich tlio.se works might relate — it substniiliai- 
Jy succeeded, n.s Jeffrey prc.sumed to think it 
bad done, in familiarizing the public mind with 
liighcr .speculations, and .sounder and larger 
view's of the great objects of human pursuit ; as 
well as in permanently raising the standard, and 
increasing the influence, of all .such occa.sional 
writings far beyond the limil.s of (ireat Britain. 

Nor let it be forgotten that the system on 
w'hieh Jeffrey established relations bctw'een his 
w'rilers and publishers has bedh of the highest 
value as a precedent in such matters, and* has 
protected the independence and dignity of a 
later race of reviewers. Ho would never re- 
ceive an unpaid-fur contribution. He declined 
to make it the interest of the proprietors to pre- 
fer a certain cla.s.s of contributors. The. pay- 
ment was ton guineas a sheet at first, and rose 
gradually to dqjible that sum, with ij^crcase 



FRANCIS JEFFREY. 


an special occasions ; and even when rank or I of a county should be the only freeholder present 

other circumstances made remuneration a mat- ! at the election of a member to r >.prcscnt it in 

. r * I * u r n * ‘ .. 


.ler of perfect indiflferenco, Jeffrey insisted that 
It should nevertheless be received. The Czar 
Peter, when working in the trenches, he was 


Parliament, should as freeholder vote himself 
chairman, should as chairman receive the oaths 
and the writ for himself as sheriff, should as 


wont to sa}*^, received pay as a common soldier, chairman and sheriff sign them, should propose 
.Another principle which he rigidly carried out, \ himself as candidate, declare himself elected 

..r _ «i 1 u i i r o ' 


was that of a thorough independence of pub- j dictate and sign the minutes of election, make 
lishing interests. The Edinburgh Review was * the necessary indenture between the various 


never mtule in any manner tributary to particu- 1 parties represented solely Ivy himself, transmit 
far bookselling schemes. It assailed or sup- 1 it to the Crown-oflUce, and take his saat bv the 
ported with equal vehemence or hcartin(ViiS the same night’s mail to vdte with Mr. Addington ! 
productions of Albemarlc-street and Paternoster- . We must recollect such things, when we would re 
row. “I never asked such a thing of him but ally understand the services of such men a9 Jeffrey, 
iincc,” said the late Mr. Constable, describing! We must remember the evil and injustice he so 
an attempt to obtain- a favorable notice fr«m hisj strenuously labored to remove, and the cost at 
nlidurate editor, “ and I assure you the result | which his labor was given. We must bear in 
was no encouragement to repeat such petitions.” ! mind that he had to face day by day, in the ex- 
Thc hook was Scott’s edition of Swift ; and the ' ercisc of his profession, the very men most inicr- 
i-csiilt one of the hitlercst attacks on the pop- ! ested in the abuses actively assailed, and keenly 
iilarily of^wift, in one of Jeffrey’s most master- 1 resrilved, as far as possible, to disturb and dis- 
ly fTiticisms. credit their assailant. “ Oh, Mfr. Smith,” said 

lie was lh(k l)cttcr able thus to carry his ' Lord Stowell to Sydney, “ you would have been 
point, because against more potent influences | a much richer man if you had come over to us !” 
lie hud already taken a decisive stand. It was ! This was in effect the .sort of thing said tc Jef- 


not till six years after the Revii^w was started 
that Scott remonstrated with Jeffrey on the vir- 
ulence of its party politics. But much earlier 
even than this, the printiipal proprietors had 
matle the same complaint; had pushed their 
objections to the contemplation of Jeffrcy’.s sur- 


fre}’ daily in the Court of Session, and disregard- 
ed with generous scorn. What it is t^an ad- 
vocate to be on the deaf side of “ tlj/jlrear of the 
Court,” none but an advocate can know; and 
this, witli^ Jeffrey, was the twenty-five years’ 
penalty imposed iqion him for desiring to see 


render of the editorship; and had opened nego-! the Catholics emancipated, the consciences of 
tiati(ms with writers known to be bitterly op- 1 dissenters relieved, the barbarism of jurispru- 
po‘'cd to him. To his honor, Southey dcidincd : dcnco mitigated, and the trade in human souls 
tlio'.c overtures, and advised a compromise of abolished. 

flio dispute. Some of the leading Whigs them- j The Scotch Tories died hard. Worsted in fair 
selves were discontented, and Horner liad ap- j fight they resorted to foul ; and among the pub- 
pealcd to him from the library of Holland House. ' lications avowedly established for personal slan-^ 
Nevertheless, Jeffrey stood firm. lie carried |der of their adversaries, a prc-iJtnincncc so in^ 
tlic day against Patcrnoslcr-row, and iinassaiP. ' famous was obtained by the Beacon, that'll 
ably established the all-important principle of a ' disgraced the cause irretrievably. Against thi« 
pcrlcet independence of his publishers’ cyntrol. ' malignant libclor JcllVey rose in the Court of 
He stood as resolute against Ins friend Scott ; ' Session again and again, and the result of its 
protesting that on one leg, and the weakest, the. j last prosecution showed the junver of the party 
Review could not and should not stand, for that! rejircsented by it thoroughly broken. Tlic suc- 
its right Irg he knew to be polities. To Horner ; ecssful advocate, at length triumphant even in 

■ I that Court over the memory of his talents and 


he, replied, by carrying the war into the Holland 
House country with inimitable spirit and cogency. 
*• Do, for Heaven's sake, let your Whigs do some- 
thing popular and effective this session. Don’t 
you see the nation is now divided into two, and 
only two partic.s ; and that between these stand 


virtues elsewhere, had now forced himself into 
the front rank of his profession ; and thi'y who 
listened to his advocacy found it even more 
marvelous than his criticism, for power, versa 
tility, and variety. Such rapidity yet precision 


the Whigs, utterly inefficient, and incapable of ! of thought, such volubility yet clearness of utter- 
ever becoming efficient, if they will still main- anec, left all competitors behind. Hardly any 
lain themselves nt an equal distance from both, subject could be .so indifferent or uninviting, that 
You must lay aside a great part of your aristo- this teeming and fertile intellect did not surround 
cralic feelings, and side with the most respect- Ut with a thousand graces of allusion, illustration, 
able and sane of*lbo democrats.” ^ | and iknciful expression. He might have sug- 

'Fhc vigorous wisdom of the advice was amply gested Butler’s hero, 
prpvod by siibscciuent events, and its courage | 
nobody will doubt who knows any thing of whatj 
Scotland was at the time. In office, if not in ' with the diflerence. that each trope flew to its 
intellect, the Tories were supremo A single ! proper mark, each fancy found its place in the 
one of the Dundases named the sixteen Scots ^ dazzling profusion, and he could at all times, 
peers, and forty-three of the Stots commoners ; I with a charming and instinctive ease, put the 
nor w|s it an impo.?siblo farcc^ that the sheriff iiicc.st restraints and checks on his glowing 


— who could not ope 
Ills mouth but out there flow a trope ” 
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velooity of declamation. A worthy Glasgow 
baillie, smarting under on adverse verdict ob- 
tained by these facilities of speech, could find 
nothing so bitter to advance against the speaker 
os a calculatio « made w'ith the help of Johnson’s 
Dictionary, to the effect that Mr. Jeffrey, in the 
•course of a few hours, had spoken the whole 
English language twice over ! 

Rut the Glasgow baillie made little impression 
on his fellow citizens } and from Glasgow came 
the, first piiiblic tribdto to Jeffrey’s now achieved 
position, and legal as wel^ as literary fame. He 
was elected Lord Rector of the University in 
1821 and 1822. Some seven or eight years 
previously he had married the accomplished lady 
who survives him, a grand-niece of the celebrated 
Wilkes; and had purchased the lease of the 
villa near Edinburgh which he (x:cupied to the 
lime of hib* death, and whose romantic woods 
and grounds will long be associated with his 
name. Attach step of his career a new dis- 
tinction now a\%\iitcd him, and witli every new 
occasion his unflagging energies seemed to rise 
and expand. He never wrote with such mas- 
terly success for his Review as when his whole 
time apjx^ared to be occupied with criminal i 
prosccu^ijj^s, with contested elections, wdth j 


occasion, during the illness of the latter, to 
allude to him in the House of Commons ; and 
he did this with so much beauty and delicacy, . 
with such manly admiration of the genius and 
modest deference to tho opinions of his great 
Tory friend, that Sir Robert Peel made a journey 
acrobs tho floor of the house to tliaiik him cor* 
dially for it.. 

The House of Commons nevertheless was 
not his natural element, and when, in 1834, a 
vacancy in the Court of Session invited him to 
his duQ promotion, he gladly accepted the dig- 
nified and honorable oflico so nobly earned by 
his labors and services, lie was in his sixty - 
second year at the time of his appointment, and 
he conAinued for nearly sixteen years the chief 
ornament of the Court in which be sat. In 
former days the judgment-scats in Scotland had 
not been unused to the graces of literature : but 
in JeflVey these were cuinbined with an acute 
and profound knowledge of law less* usual in 
that conned ion ; and aKo with .Mich a cliarm of 
demeanor, such a play of fancy i|^id wil sobered 
to the kindliest courtesies, sueli clear sagacity, 
])crfect freedom from bias, eoiisiJeration for all 
differences of q^iinion ; and intf'grity, independ- 
ence, and broad comprehensiveness id' view in 


u^ms, w 

jouriieyir^l^^jom place to place, with examiii- j maintaining his own ; that there has never Wen 
ings and crosSexaminings, with*.sjx‘eehes, ad- but one feeling as to his judicial career. Uni- 
dres.ses, exhortations, denunciations. In all con- vei-sal veneration and respect attended it. The 
ditions and on all occasions, a very atmosphere s|>eculativc studies of his youth had done much 
of activity was around him. Even as he sat, I to soften all the asperities i>f his varied and 
apparently still, waiting to address a jury or | vigorous life, and now, at its close, they ga\e to 
tunaze a witness, i| made a slow man nervous to j his judgments a large rcfleetiveness of tone, a 
look at him. Such a flush of energy vibrated j moral bcunly of feeling, and a pbilo.sophy of 
through that delicate frame, such rapid and j charity and good taste, which have Icit to his 


never ceasing thought played on those thin lips, 
such restless flashes of light broke from those 
^inilling eyes. • You continued to look at him, 
ctH his very silence anted as a spell ; and it 
ceased to be diflicult to associate with his. small 
but well-knit figure even the giant-like labors 
and exertions of this part of his asloiiishing 
career. 

At length, in 1829, he was elected Dean of 
the Faculty of Advocates; and thinking it un- 
becoming that tho official head of a great law 
corporation should continue the editing of a party 
organ, he surrendered the management of the 
Edinburgh Review. In the year following, he 
took office with the Whigs as Lord Advix'ate, 
and replact^ Sir James Scarlett in Lord Fitz- 
william's borough of Mallon. In the next 
memorable year. he contested his native city 
against a Dundas ; not succeeding in his election, 
hat dealing the last heavy blow to his opponent’s 
sinking dynasty. Subsequently he took hi.s seat 
as Member for Perth, inti^uced and carrital the 
Scotch Reform bill, and in the December of 1832 
was declared member for Edinburgh. He had 
some great sorrows at this time to check and 
alloy his triumphs. Probably no man had gone 
through^ a life of eager conflict and active 
antagonism with a heart so sensitive to the 
gentler emotions, and the deaths of Mackintosh 
and Scott affected him deeply. He had had I 


successors in that Court of Session no nobler 
models for imitation and example. Impatience 
of dullness would break from him, now and then ; 
ftnd the still busy aetivily of his mind might bo 
seen as he rose often suddenly from his seat, and 
paced ^up and down before it ; but in his. charges 
or decisions nolliing of this feeling was percep- 
libb*, except that lightness and grace of expres- 
sion in which hi^ youth seemed to linger to iho 
last, and a quick sensibility to emotion and en- 
ji^ymenl which half concealed the ravages of 
lime. 

If such was the public estimation of this great 
and amiable man, to the very termination of hi.H 
useful life, what language should describe tho 
charm of his influence in his private and domestic 
circle ? The affectionate pride with which every 
citizen of Edinburgh regarded him rose hero to 
a kind of idolatry. For here tho whole man 
wa.s known — his kind heart, his open hand, his 
genial talk, his ready .sympathy, his generous 
encouragomefft and assistance Ai all that needed 
it. Tho first passion of his life was its Ja.st^and 
never was the love of literature so bright within 
him as at tho brink of the grave. What dims 
and deadens tho impressibility of most men, had 
rendered his not only more acute and fresh, but 
more tributary to calm satisfaction, and. pure 
enjoyment. He did not live merely in the paet 
as age is wont ^o do, but drew dcligh^ front 
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every present manifestation of worth or genius, 
from whatever quarter it addressed him. His 
vivid pleasure whore his interest was awakened, 
his alacrity and eag|rncss of appreciation, the 
fervor of his eneoiiragemeiit and praise, have 
ciniiaated the hopes and relieved the toil alike of 
the successful and the unsuccessful, who can not 
hope, through whatever checkered future may 
awuit them, to find a more generous critic, a 
more profound adviser, a more indulgent friend. 

The present year opened upon Francis Jeflrey 
with all hopeful promise. He had mastered a 
severe illness, and resumed his duties with his 
accustomed cheerfulness ; private eireumstUiiccs 
had more than ordinarily interested him in his 
old Review ; and the memcjry of pa.st /riends. 
giving yet greater strength to the ad'ection that 
surrounded him, was busy at his heart. God 
bless you!” he wrote to Sydney Smith's widow 
on the night of the 18th of January; “1 am 
very old^ and have many infirmities ; but I am 
tenacious of old friend'ships, and find much of 
my present cmjoynieiils in the recollections of 
the past.” lie sat in Court the next day, and 
;m the Monday and Tuesday of the following 
week, with his faculties and attention unimpaired. 
On tl>c Wednesday lie had a slight attack of 
broFiohilis; on Friday, .s 3 Mnptoms of danger np- 
fjcurcd ; and on Saturday he died, peacefully 
and witlioiit pain. Few men had completed 
with such consummate success the work ap- 
pointed thfem in this world ; few men had pas.sed 
away to a l>ett(5r with more assured hopes of 
their reward. The recollection of his virtues 
sanctilics lii.s fjuuc; and his genius will never 
cease to awaken the gratitude, respect, and 
pride of his counlrymen. 

Hail ani> Fakeweli. ! 

METAL IX SEA-WATER. 

T he French savans^ MM. ^Malagiui, Derochcr, 
and Sarzeaud, announce ^that they Inive de- 
tected in the waters of the ocean the presence 
of eop])cr, lead, and silver. The water examined 
appears Uj have been taken some Icsigues off the 
c'oast of St. Malo, and the fueoidal plants of that 
district arc also found to contain silver. The 
F. serrntus and the F. cciamoidcs yielded ashes 
containing 1 - 1 00,000th, while the water i>f the sea 
contained but little more than l-100,()00,000lh. 
They states also that they find silver in sea-salt, 
in ordinary muriatic acid, and in the soda of 
commerce ; and that they have examined the 
rock-salt of Lorraine, in which also they discover 
this metal. Bc^'ond this, pursuing their rc- 
scarches on terrestrial plants, they have obliiin- 
ed .such indications us leave eno doubt of the 
pxistciico of silver in vegetable (issues. Lead 
is said to bo always found in the ashes of marine 
plants, usually about an 18-1 00.000th part, and 
invariably a trace of copper. Should these re- 
sults bo confirmed by further examination, wo 
shall have advanced considerably toward a 
Itnowledgc of the phenomena of the formation 
of mineral veins. — Mkendtum, 


[From Bontley's Miacellany.] 

DR. JOHNSON : UTS RELIGIOUS LIFE 
AND HIS DEATH. * 

T he title is a captivating one, and \r 11 allure 
many, but it very feebly expresses the con- 
tents of the volume, which brings under our ob- 
servation the religious opinions of scores upon * 
scores of other men, and is enriched with numor. 
ous anecdotes of the contemporaries of the great 
lexicographer. The book, indeed, may bo con- 
sidered as a condensut^n of all that ^as known 
and recorded of Dr. Johnson’s practice and ex- 
l>ericnco of religion from his youth to his death ; 
oi its powerful influence over him through many 
years of his life — of the nature of his faith, and 
of its fruits in his works ; but there is added to 
this so much that is excellent of other people — 
the life of the soul is seen in sojmany other 
characters — so many subjects are introduced 
that are more or less intimately cqpneetcd with 
that to w'hi(;h the title refers, and all are so ad- 
mirably blended together, and interwoven with 
the excellent remark.s of the author, os to justify 
us in saying of the book, hat it is one of the most 
I edifying and really useful we have for years past 
met with. 

It has often been oiir lot to sec thjV'Aieers of 
beardless buj^s at the mention of *‘el]gion, and to 
hear the titter of the empty-headed wdieu piety 
w'as s[>okon of, and we always then thought of 
the profound awe with which the mighty mind 
of Dr. Johnson was impressed by such subjects 
— of his deep humiliation of soul w^hen ho rc- 
fleiUcd upon his duties and i^sponsibilities — and 
of his .solemn and reverential manner when 
religion became the topic of discourse, or the 
subject of his thoughts. His intellect, one of 
! the grandest that was ever given to man,,hunj- 
I bled itself to the very dust before the Give^ 
the very superiority of his mental powers wer 
I tho.se of other men, made him I ut feel himself 
the less in his own sight, when he reilecied from 
whom he hod his being, and to whom he must 
render an aceouut of the use he made of the 
vast intellcc.luttl powers he possessed. 

But the religion of Dr. Johnson consisted not 
- in deep fooling only, nor in much talking nor 
! profe.ssing, but was especially distinguished by 
I its practical benevolence : when he possessed 
! but two-pence, one penny was always at the 
I service of any one who had nothing at all ; his 
i poor house was an asylum for the poor, a home 
^ for the destitute ; ihore. for months and years 
' together, he sheltered aiul supported the needy 
: and the blind, at a lime when his utmost efforts 
! could do no more than jirovide bare support for 
' them and himself. Those whom he loved not 
woiihl serve — those whom he esteemed not 
' he would give to, and labor for, and devote the 
' best powers of his pen to help and to benefit. 

I The cry of distress, the appeal of the afflicted, 
was irresistible with him — ^no matter whatever 
' else pressed upon him — ^whatever literary calls* 
i were urging him — or however great the need 
of the daily toil for the daily broad — all was 
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abandoned till the houseless were sheltered, till 
the hungry wore fed, and the defenseless were 
protected ; and it would bo dilficult to name any 
of all Dr. Johnson’s contemporaries — he in all his 
poverty, and they in all their abundance — in 
whose lives such proofs could bo found of the 
most enlarged charity and unwearied benevo- 
'lence. 

But the book treats of so many subjects, of so 
much that is connected with religion in goneml, 
and with the Church of England in particular, 
that we edn really do 11(4 more than refer our 
readers to the volume itself; with the assurance 
that they will find in it much useful and agree- 
able information on all those many matters which 
are connected in these times with Church inter- 
ests, and which are more or less influencing all 
classes of the religious public. 

The authpr writes freely, and with great 
power; he argues ably, and discusses liberally 
all the points^f religious controversy, and a very 
delightful volume is the result of his labors. It 
must do good, it must please and improve the 
mind, as well os delight the heart of all who read 
it. Indeed, no one not equal to the work could 
have ventured upon it without lasting disgrace 
had he fiiilod in it ; a dissertation upon the faith 
and morS^f a man whose fame has so long 
filled the WOTld, and in whoso writings so much 
of his religious feelings arc displayed, and so 
much of his spiritual life is unvailcd, must be 
admirably written to receive any favor from the 
public ; and we think that the author has so 
ably done what he undertook to do, that that 
full measure of prrflse will be awarded to him, 
which in our judgment he deserve*?. 

A perusal of this excellent work reminds us 
of the recent sale of some letters and documents 
of Dt Johnson from Mr. Linnecar's colleelion. 

edifying example of this good and great 
ni^, so w’ell set forth in the present volume, is 
fully borne out n an admirable prayer composed 
by Dr. Johnson, a few months before his death, 
the original copy of which was here disposed of. 
For the gratification of the reader, we may he 
allow'ed to give the following brief abstract of 
UiR contents of these papers : 


“ To Dr. Farmer. 

“Bolt Court, July 2S2d, 1777 

“ The booksellers of London have undertaken 
a kind of body of English Poetry, excluding 
generally the dramas, and 1 have undertaken to 
put before each author’s works a sketch of his 
life, and a character of his writings. Of some, 
how’ever, I know very little, and am afraid 1 
shall not easily supply my deficiencies. Be 
pleased to inform mo whether among Mr. Burke’s 
manuscripts, or any where else at Cambridge any 
materials are to be found.” 

‘*To OziAS Humphrey. 

^ “Mny 3l8t, 17B4. 

“ 1 am very much obliged by your civilities to 
my godson, and must beg of you to add to them 
the favor of permitting him to sec you paint, that 
he may know how' n picture is begun, advanced 
and ctnnpletcd. If be may attend you4n a few 
of your operations, I hope he will show’ that the 
benefit has been jiroperly conferred, l*oth by his 
proficiency and his gratitude.” 

The following beautiful prayer is dated Ash 
bourne, Sept. Ift 1784: 

‘‘Make me truly thankful for the call by 
which Thou hast awakened my conscience and 
summoned me to rc|)cntnnce. Let not Thy 
call, O Lord, be forgotten, or Thy summons 
neglected, hut let the residue of my life, what- 
ever it *.hjill be, he passed in true contritinii. 
and diligent obedience. Let me repent of the 
sins of my past life, and so keep Thy laws for 
the lime to eoine. that when it .shall be Thy good 
pleu'^urc to call me to another state, 1 may find 
mercy in Thy sight. Let Thy Holy Spirit sup- 
port me in the hour of death, and, O Lord, grant 
ma pardon in the day ol Judgment.” 

Besides the above. Dr. Johnson's celchralcd 
letter td the anlb^r of “ Ossian’s Poems,’’ in 
which he .says, ‘'1 w’ill not he deterred from 
detcetinir what I think to be a cheat by the 
I menaces of a ruflian,” was sold at this .sale for 
tw’clve guineas. 


“ To David Garrick. 

“ Streathum, December 12, 1771. 

“ I have thought upon your epitaph, but wdth- 
out much eflfct; an epitaph is no easy thing. 
Of your thrcD stanza.s, the third is utterly un- 
worthy of you. The first and third together j 
give no di.scriminative character. If the first j 
alone were to stand, Hogarth would not be dis- i 
tinguished from any other man of intellectual | 
eminence. Suppose you worked upon .someth^g I 
like this : | 

“ The hand of Art here torpid lies, 

That traced th’ esaenti^ form of grace, 1 

Here death has clos’d the curious eyes j 

That saw the matmeru in the face. i 

If genius warm thee. Iteadcr, atiiy, | 

If merit touch thee, shed a tear, ; 

Be Vice and Dullness fur nwuy, j 

Great Hogarth’s honor'd dust la here.** ‘ 


SOxNETTO. 

FROM THE ITALIAN OF BENEDETTO MENZI.NI 

I PL ANTED once a laurel tree, 

And breathed to heaven an humble yo.w 
That Phoebus’ favorite it might be, 

And shade and deck a poet’s brow ! 

I prayed to Zephyr that his wing, 
Descending through the April sky, 
Might w’avo tike boughs in early spring, 
And bru«!h rude Borea.s frowning by. 
And slowly Phoebus heard the prayer, 

And .slowly, slowly, grew the tree, 

And others sprang more fast and fair, 

Yet marvel not that this should be ; 

For tardier still the growth of Fame — 
And w’ho is he the crown may claim ? 

Eta 
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A CHILD’S DREAM OF A STAR. 

T here was onooLa child, and ho strolled 
about a ^ood deaf, and thouf^ht of a number 
of things. Ho had a sister, who was a child too, 
and his constant companion. These two used 
to wonder all day long. They wondered at the 
beauty of the flowers j they wondered at the 
hciglit and blueness of the sky ; they wondered 
at the depth of the bright water ; they wonder- 
ed lit the goodness and the power of God who 
made the lovely world. * 

They used to say to one another, sometimes, 
Supposing all the children upon earth were to 
die, would the flowers, and the water, ^nd the 
sky, be sorry ? They believed they would be 
sorry. For, said they, the buds arc the chil- 
dren of the flowers, and the little playful streams 
that gambol down the hill-sides arc the children 
of the water; and the .smallest bright spooks, 
jilaying at hide and seek in the sky all night, 
must surely be the children of the stars; and 
thc}' would all be grieved to see their pla^-matcs, 
the ehiJdren of men, no more. 

TIutc was one clear, shining .star that used 
to come out in the sky before llie rest, near the 
tihurch spire, above the graves. It w'as larger 
and more beautiful, th<iy thought, than all the 
others, and every night they watched fur it, 
standing hand in hand at a window. Whoever 
.saw it first, cried out, ‘‘ I see the star And 
often they cried out both together, knowing so 
w'ell when it won Id. rise, and where. So the}" 
grew to ho such friend.s with il, that, before ly- 
; down m their beds, they always looked out 
once again, to bid il good night; and when they 
were turning round to sleep, they used to say, 
“ Giul bless the star !” 

Rut w’hile she was still very young, oh vgry, 
very young, the sister dnioped, and came to he 
so weak that she could no longer stand in the 
window al night ; .and ihci^ the ehilTl looked 
saflly out by himself, and when he. saw the star, 
turned round and said to the patient, pale face 
on the bed, “ I sec the star !” and then a smile 
would eonic upon the face, and a little, w"cak 
voice usrd to say, “ God blc.ss rny brother and 
the .slur !” 

And so the time carac, all too soon ! wdicn 
the child looked out alone, and when there -was 
no face on the bed ; an<l when there was a little 
grave among the gravc.s, not there licforc ; and 
when the star made long rays down toward him, 
as he saw it through his tears. 

Now, these rays were so bright, and they 
seemed to make suoh a shining way from earth 
to heaven, rtiat when the chilli went to his sol- 
itary bed, he dreamed about tlie star ; and 
dreamed that, lying where ho was, he .saw a 
train of people taken up that sparkling road by 
angels. And the star, o})cning, showed him a 
great world of light, where many more such, 
angels waited to receive them. 

All these angels, who^wero waiting, turned 
l^ir beaming eyes upon the people who were I 


carried up into the star ; and some came out 
from the long rows in which they .stood, and fell 
upon the people’s nock.s, and kis.sed them ten- 
derly, and went away with them down avenues 
of light, and were so happy in their company, 
that lying in his bed he wept for joy. 

But there were many angels who did not gc 
with them, ;uid among them one he knew. The • 
patient face that once had lain upon the bed 
was glorified and radiant, but his heart found 
out his sister among all the^host. 

His sister’s angel l^pgarcd near thfe entrance 
of the star, and said to the leader among those 
who had brought the people thither ; 

, ‘‘ Is my brother come ?” * 

And he said ‘’No.” 

She was turning hopefully away, when liic 
child stretched out his arms, and cried, “O, 
sister, I am here ! Take me !” ^d then she 
turned her beaming eyes upon him, and it wa.s 
nifrht ; and the star was shining igto the room, 
making long rays down towayl him as he saw 
it through hi"' tears. 

From that hour forth, the child looked out 
upon the star as on the Home he was to go to, 
when his time should come; and ho thought 
that he did not belong to the earth alone, but to 
the .star too, because of bis sister’s ,^.-,l^cl gone 
before. , 

There was a baby born to be a brother to 
the chiW ; and tvlule he wa.s so little that he 
never yet had spoken word, ho stretched his 
tiny form out on his bed, and died. 

Again the child dreamed of the opened star, 
and of the company of anglds, and the train of 
people, and the rows of angels with their beam- 
ing eyes all turned upi>a those people’s faces. 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader : 

Is my brother come ?” , , 

And he said, ‘‘Not that one, but another’’./ 

As the child beheld his brother’s angel i/fner 
arras, he cried, “ O, si'^ter, I am here! Take 
me !” And she turned and smiled upon him, 
and the star was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and wa.s busy 
at his books, when an old servant came to liiiri, 
and .said, 

“ Thy mother is no more. I bring her bless- 
ing on her darling .son !’’ 

Again at night he saw the star, and all that 
former company. Said his sister’s angel to the 
leader : 

Is my brother ci^mc 

And ho said, “ Thy mother !” 

A mighty cry of joy went forth through all 
the star, hceau.sc the mother was re-united to 
her two ohihlren. And he stretched out his 
qj-ras and cried, “ O, mother, sister, and brother, 
I nm here ! Take me !” And they answered 
him, “ Not yet,” and the .star was shining. 

He grcAv to be a man, who.se hair was turning 
gray, and he was sitting in his chair by the firo- 
sidc, heavy with grief, and with his face bfidcw.| 

I ed with tears, when the star opened once again. 

Said his sister's angel to the leader, Is my 
I brother come ?” 
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And he said, Nay, but hU maiden daugh- 
ter.” 

Ai?d the man who had been the child saw his 
daughter, newly lost to him, a cclcsliul creature 
among those three, and he said, My daughter’s 
head is on my sister’s bosom, and her arm is 
round my mother’s neck, and at her feet there 
•is the baby of old time, and I cun bear the part- 
ing from her, God be praised ! ’ 

And the slur was sliining. 

Thus the child f‘,pmc to be an c>ld man, and 
his. once smooth face was wrinkled, and his 
steps were slow and feefile, and his back was 
bent. And one night as lie lay upon his bed, 
his childftn sUinding round, he cried, as he lia^ 
cried so long ago, 

“I sec the star !” 

They whispered one another, “lie is dying.” 

And he said, “ I am. My age is falling from 
me like a garment, and I move toward tiie star 
as a child. And 0, my Father, now 1 thank 
thee that it has often opened, to receive those 
dear ones who await me !" 

And the star was shining ; and it shines upon 
his grave. 

LONGFELLOW. 

T he miSte of Mr. Longfellow owes little or 
none of her success to those great national 
sources of inspiration which are most likely to 
influence an ardent poetic tem))crament. The j 
grand old woods — the magnilicenl mountain and 
forest scenery — the mighty rivers — the trackless 
savannahs — all those stupendous and varied fea- 
tures of that great country, with which, from 
his boyhood, he must have been familiar, it might 
be thought would have stamped some of these 
characteristics upon his poetry. Such, however, 
not been thd ease. Of lofty images and 
graM conceptions wo meet with few, if any, 
traces. But brimful of life, of love, and of truth, 
the stream of his song flows on with a tender 
and togehiiig simplicity, and a gentle music, 
which we have not met with since the days ol‘ 
our own Moore. Like him, too, the genius of 
Mr. LongfcHow is c.sscniially lyric j and if he 
has failed to derive inspiration from the grand 
features of his own country, he has been no un- 
successful student of the great works of the 
German masters of song. We could almost 
fancy, while \eading his exquisite ballad of the 
“Beleaguered City,” that Goethe, Schiller, or 
Uhland was before u.s j and yet, we must by no 
means he understood to iasinuate that he is a 
mere copyist — ((uite the contrary. He has be- 
come so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
these exquisite models, that he has contrived |jLi 
produce pieces marked with an individuality of 
their own, and noways behind them in point of 
poetical merit. In this regard he affords another 
iJli.nration of the truth of the proposition, that 
tkj egendary lore and traditions of other coun- 
tries have been very serviceable toward the 
formation of American literature. 


About the year 1837, Longfellow, being en 
gaged ill making the tour of Europe, selected 
Heidelberg for a permanent winter residence. 
There his wife was attained with an illness, 
which ultimately proved fatal. It so happened, 
however, that some lime afterward there came 
to the same romantic place a young lady of oon- 
sidcrablc personal attractions. The poet’s heart 
w'as touched-;— he became attached to her ; bit 
the beauty of sixteen did not sympathize wi'.h 
the poet of six-aiid-thirty, and Longfellow le- 
lurncd to America, having lost his heart as well 
as his v^ifo. The young lady, also an American, 
returned homo shortly afterward. Their resi- 
dences, it turned out, wera contiguous, and the 
poet avjjiiled himself of the opportunity of prose- 
cuting his addresses, which he did for a consid- 
erable time with no belter success than at lirst. 
Thus foiled, he set himself resolutely dow’n, and 
instead, like Petrarch, of laying siege to the 
heart of his mistress through the mcTliiim ol 
sonnets, he resolvctl to write a whole book ; a 
book which W’ould achieve the double object of 
gaining her affections, and of establishing his 
own fame. ** Hyperion” w'as the result. His 
labor and his constancy w^ere not thrown away : 
they met their due reward. The lady iravc him 
her hand as well as her heart ; and they now 
I rc.‘jide together at Cambridge, in the same house 
I which Washington made his head-quarters w'hen 
he was first appoiiiiod to ih<5 command of the 
American armies. Thc'^e inlcresiing facts were 
communicated to us by a very intelligent Amer- 
ican gentleman whom we had the pleasure of 
meeting in the same jdacc which was the scene 
I of the pf»ci*s early disappointment and sorrow 
— Dublin University Magazine. 

THE CHAPEL BY THE SHORE. 

B y the shore, a plot of ground 
Clips a ruined chapel round, 

Buttressed with a grassy mound . 

Where Hay, and Night, and Day go by 
And bring no touch of human sound. 
Wa.shing of llio lonely seas — 

Shaking of the guardian trees — 

Piping of the salted breeze — 

Day, and Night, and Day go by, 

To tliB endless tunc of these. 

Or when, as w’inds and waters keep 
A hush more dead than any sleep, 

Still morns to stiller evenings creep. 

And Day, and Night, aiul Day go by. 
Here the stillness is most deep. 

And the ruins, lap.scd again 
Into Nature’s jfidc domain, • 

Sow themselves with .seed and grain. 

As Day, and Night, and Day go by, 

And hoard June’s sun and April’s rain. 
Hero fresh funeral tears were shed ; 

And now the graves arc also dead : 

And suckers from the ash-trcc spread, 

As Day, and Night, and Day go by, 

And stars move calmly overhead. ^ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHEAPNESS. 

THE LU(%VER MATCH. 

S OME twenty years ago the process of ob- 
taining fire, in every house in England, 
with few exceptions, was as rude, as laborious, 
and a.s uncertain, as the elfort of the Indian to 
produce a flame by the friction of two dry 
sticks. 

The nightlamp and the rushlight vrcrc for 
the comparatively luxurious. In the bedrooms 
of the cottager, the artisan, and the small trades- 
man, the infant at its mother's side too often 
awoke, like Milton's nightingale, ‘‘darkljpg” — 
but that “ nocturnal note” was something difler- 
ent from “harmonious numbers.” The mother 
was soon on her feet; the friendly tindcr-box 
was duly sought. Click, click, click; not a 
spark tells upon the sullen blackness. More 
rapidly does the flint ply the .sympathetic steel. 
The room is bright with the radiant showc»- 
Rut the child, familiar enough with the opera- 
tion, is impatient at its tcdiou.sncss, and shouts 
till the mother is frantic. At length one lucky 
spark docs its olflce — the tinder Ts alight. Now 
for the match. It will not burn. A gentle 
breath is wafted into the. murky box; the face 
that leans over the tinder is in a glow. An- 
other match, and another, and another. They 
arc all damp. The toil-worn father “ swears a 
prayer or two,” the baby is inexorable; and 
the misery is only ended when the goodman 
has gone to the street door, and after long 
shivering has obtained a light from the watch- 
man. 

In this, the beginning of our scries of Illus- 
trations of Cheapness, let us trace this antique 
machinery through the various stages of its pr(^ 
duct ion. 

The lindcr-hox and the steel had nothing 
peculiar. The tinman made thj one as hd made 
the saucepan, with hammer and shears; the 
other was forged at the great metal factories of 
Shcflield and Birmingham; and happy w^as it 
for the purclia.ser if it were something hotter 
than a rude piece of iron, very uncomfortable to 
grasp. The nearest chalk (juarry supplied the 
flint. The domestic manufacture of the tinder 
was a serious affair. At due seasons, and very 
often if the premises w’crc damp, a stifling smell 
rose from the kitchen, which, to those who 
were not intimate w’illi the process, suggested 
doubts whether the house 'were not on Arc. 
Tlii best linen rag w^as periodically burnt, and 
its ajhcs deposited in the tinman's box, pressed 
down with a cdoso fitting lid, i^on which the 
lUi:\f and steel reposed. The match was chiefly 
an article of itinerant traflic. The chandler’s 
shop was almost ashamed of it. The mendicant 
was the universal match-seller. The girl who 
led the blind beggar had invariably a basket of 
matches. In the day they were vendors of 
matches — in the evening manufacturers. On 
the floor of the hovol sit t\^o or three squalid 


children, splitting deal with a common knife. 

The matron is watching a pipkin upon a slow 
fire. The fumes which it gives forth are blind- 
ing as the brimstone s .iquiiying. Little bun- 
dles of split deal are ready to be dipped, three 
or four at a time. When the pennyworth of 
brimstone is used up, when the capital is ex* 
hausted, the night’s labor is over. In the sam* ' 
mcr, the manufacture is suspended, or con* 
ducted upon fraudulent principles. Fire is then 
needless ; so delusive matches must b^produced 
— wet splints dipped infiowdered sulphur. They 
w*ill never burn, but they will do to sell to the 
unw'ary maid-of-all-work. » 

• About tw’enty years ago Chemistry discovered 
that the tindcr-box might be abolished. But 
Chemistry set about its function wuth especial 
reference to the wants and the means of the 
rich few. In the same way the ftrst printed 
books wore designed to have a great resem- 
blance to manuscripts, and those of^he wealthy 
class were alone looked to as thft purchasers of 
the skillful imiiations. The first chemical light 
producer was a complex and ornamental casket, 
sold at a guinea. In a year or so, there wert 
pretty portable cases of a phial and matches, 
which enthusiastic young housekeepers regarded 
os the cheapest of all treasures at fivd’ shillings 
B3'-and-by tho light-box w^as sold as low as a 
shilling. The fire revolution was slowly ap- 
proachinjf. The old dynasty of the tinder-box 
maintained its predominance for a short while 
in kitchen and garret, in farm-house and cottage. 

At length some bold advcnti^rer saw that the 
new chemical discovery might bo employed for 
the production of a large article of trade — ^ihat 
matches, in themselves the vehicles of fire with- 
out aid of spark and tinder, might be manufac- 
tured upon the factory system — that the humltlest * 
in the land might have a new and indispensa^X ^ 
comfort at the very lowest rate of cheapness. 
When Chemistry saw^ that phosphorus, having 
an allinity for oxygen at the lowest temperature, 
would ignite upon slight friction, and so ignited 
w'ould ignite sulphur, w'hieh required a much 
higher temperature to become inflammable, thus 
making the phosphorus do the work of tlie old 
tinder with far greater certainty; or when 
Chemistr}' found that chlorate of potash by slight 
friction might bo exploded so as to produce 
combustion, and might bo safely used in the 
same combination — a blessing was bestowed 
upon society that ean scarcely bo measured by 
those w’ho have had no former knowledge of the 
miseries and privations of the ‘inder box. The 
Penny Box of Lucifors, or Congreves, or by 
whatever name called, is a real triumph of 
Science, and an advance in civilization. 

Lot us now look somewhat olosely and prac- 
tically into the manufacture of a Lucifer Match. 

The eombustiblo materials used in the manu- 
facture render the process an unsafe one. It 
con not bo carried on in the hoart of towns * 
without being regarded as a common nuisance. 

Wo must therefore go somewhere in the suburbs 
of London to find such a trade. In the neigh* 
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borhood of Bethnal Greei* ihere is a large open 
space called Wisher's Gardens. This is not a 
place of courts and alleys, but a considerable 
area, literally divided into small gardens, wlierc 
just now the crocus and the snowdrop arc tell- 
ing hopefully of the springtime. Each garden 
has the smallest of cottages — for the most part 
wooden — which have been converted from sum- 
mer-houses into dwellings. The whole place 
reminds one of numberless passages in the old 
dramatists, in whfch the citizens’ vrives are 
described* in their garden-houses of Finsbuiy or 
Hogsden, sipping syllabub and talking fine on 
summei^holidays. In one of these garden-houses, 
not far from the pub^ road, is the little factory 
of “ Henry Lester, ratentcc of the Domestic 
Safety Match-box,” as his label proclaims. He 
is very ready to show his processes, which in 
many respects are curious and interesting. 

Adam Smith has instructed us that the busi- 
ness of nR.king a pin is divided into about 
eighteen dis'tinl;t operations; and further, that 
ten persons could make upward of forty-eight 
thousand pins a day with the division of labor ; 
while if they had all wrought independently and 
separately, and without any of them having | 
been educated to this peculiar business, they 
certainI^<?ould not each of them have made 
twenty. The Lucifer Match is a similar ex- 
ample of division of labor, and the skill of long 
practice. At a separate factory, wfterc there 
is a steam-engine, not the refuse of the car- 
j)enter’.s shop, but the best Norway deals are 
cut into splints by machiner}’, and are supplied 
to the match-maker. These little pieces, beau- ' 
tifiilly accurate in their minute squareness, and ! 
in their precise length of five inches, are made ! 
up into bundles, each of which contains eighteen | 
• hundred. Thqy are daily brought on a truck 
Nl^the dipping-house, as it is called — the aver- 
age number of matches finished off daily requir- 
ing two hundred of these bundles. Up to this 
point we have had several hands employed in 
the preparation of the match, in connection with 
the machinery that cuts the wood. Let us fol- 
low' one of these bundles through the subsequent 
processes. Without being separated, each end 
of the bundle is first dipped into sulphur. When 


that the bundles have been dipped at each end. 
There arc few things more remarkable in man- 
ufactures than the extraordinary rapidity of this 
cutting process, and tlu^ which is connected 
with it. The i)oy stands before a bench, the 
bundle on his right hand, a pile of half opened 
empty boxes on his left, which have been man- 
ufactured at another division of this establish- 
ment. These boxes arc furnicd of scalc-beard, 
that Ls, thin slices of wood, planed or sealed off 
a plank. The box itself is a marvel of neatness 
and c^icapness. It consists of an inner box, 
without a top, in which the matches arc placed, 
and of an outer case, open at each end, into 
which the first box slides. The matches, then, 
arc ta be cut, and the empty boxes filled, by 
one boy. A bundle is opened ; he seizes a por 
tion, knowing, b}' long habit, the required num- 
ber with siilTicient exactness; puts them rapidly 
into a sort of frame, knocks the ends evenly 
together, confines them with a strap*w’hich he 
tightens with his foot, and cuts them in two 
parts with a knife on a hinge, \^iich he brings 
' down with a strong leverage : the halves lie 
projecting over each end of the frame ; he gra-^ts 
the left portiop and thrusts it into a hall' open 
box, which he instantly closes, and repeals the 
process with the matches on his right hand. 
This .series of movenrents is performed with a 
rapidity almost unexampled ; for in ibis way, 
tw'o hundred thousand matches are cut, and two 
thousand boxes filled in a day, by one boy, at 
the wages of three halfpence per gross of boxes. 
Each dozen boxe.s is then papered up, and they 
arc ready for the r(‘tailcr. The number (>f boxes 
daily filled at this factory is from fifty to sixty 
gross. 

The v'holcsnic price per dozen boxes of the 
best matches is FoLurr-scL, of the second qual- 
iiy, TiiREKrKNcr;. 

There arc about ten Lucifer .Alatch manu- 
factories in London. There arc others in large 
provincial towqs. The wholesale business is 
chiefly confined to the .supjily of the metropolis 
and immediate neiuliborhood by the London 
makers; for the railroad carriers rcfu.’-c to re- 
ceive the article, w'hich is considered dangcrou.s 
in transit. But w'c mu.st not therefore assume 


dry, the splints, adhering to each other by means ; that the metropolitan population consume the 
of the sulphur, must be parted by w'hat is called ^ metropolitan matches. Taking the population 
dusting. A boy sitting on the floor, with a at npw’ard of two millions, and the inhabited 
bundle before him, strikes the matches wdth a , houses at about three hundred thou.sand, let us 
sort of a mallet on the dipped ends till they be- ] endeavor to estimate the distribution of these 
come thoroughly loosened. In the best matches little articles of domestic comfort, 
the process of sulphur-dipping and dusting is At the manufactory at Wisker’s Gardens 
repealed. They have now to be plunged into there are fifty gross, or seven thousand two* 
a preparation of phosphorus or chlorate of pot- hundred boxes, turned out daily, made from 
ash, according to the quality of the match. •The tw’o hundred 9undlc.s, which will produce seven 
phosphorus produces the pale, noiseless fire ; hundred and tw'enty thousand matches. Taking 
the chlorate of potash the .sharp, crackling il- three hundred working days in the year, ll\is 
luniination. After this application of the more will give for one factory, two hundred nnd six- 
inflammable substance, the matches arc sepa- teen millions of matchcii annually, or two mil- 
rated, and dried in racks. Thoroughly dried, lion.s one hundred and .•^ixty thousand boxes, 
they are gathered up again into bundles of the being a box of one hundred matches for every 
same quantity ; and are taken to the boys who individual of the London population. But there 
cut them ; for the reader will have observed are ten other Lucifer manufactories, whiyh are 
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estimated to produce about four or live times as 
many more. London certainly can not absorb 
ten millions of Lucifer boxes annually, which 
would bo at iho rato^of thirty-throe boxes to 
each inhabited house. London, perhaps, de- 
mands a third of the supply for its own con- 
sumption ; and at this rate the annual retail cost 
lor each house is cightpcnce, averaging those 
boxes sold at a halfpenny, and those at a penny. 
The manufacturer sells this article, produced 
with such care as we have described, at one 
farthing and a fraction per box. 

And thus, for the retail expenditure of three 
farthings per month, every house in London, 
from the highc'^t to the lowest, may secure the 
inestimable blessing of constant fire at alj sea- 
sons, and at all hours. London buys this for 
ten thousand pounds annually. 

The excessive cheapness is produced by the 
extension of the demand, cnfincing the factory 
divisi(jn oli labor, and the most exact saving of 
material. The scientific discovery was the 
foundation of Jho cheapness. But connected 
with this general principle of cheapness, there 
arc one or two rcmarkahlc points, which deserve 
attention. 

It is a law of this manufacture that the | 
demand is greater in the .summer than in the 
winter. The old maleli* maker, as we have ! 
mcmioned, was idle in the summer — without 
fire for heating the brimstone — or engaged in 
more prolitable licld-vvork, A worthy woman, 
who once kept a cliandler's shop in a village, 
informs u'’, thnt in summer she could biw no 
niiiloljcs for retail, lint v'as obliged to make 
them for her eiMojiicrs. The inerea* ed Mim- 
mer demand ft»r the Lueifer Matches .shows 
that the great eonsimiption i ^ among the masses 
— the. lalioriiig population — t!io«.c who make up 
the vast majority of the coiUribntors to duties 
of customs and excise. In the houses of the 
v.’calthy there is juways (ire ; in tlio houses of 
the poor, lire, in Miinmcr i's a^iiccdlc-'S fiourly 
expense. Then comes the T^ueifer Match to 
‘.apply the want ; to light, the candlo to look in 
the dark cupboard — to light the afternoon fire 
to boil the kettle. It is now unnccessaiy to 
run to the neighbor for a light, or, as a desper- 
ate resource, to work at the tinder-box. The 
Lueifer JHatfhes .sornolimes fail, but they cost 
little, and so they arc freely u.sed, even by the 
poorest. 

And lhi.s involves another great principle. 
The demand for the Lueifer IMaleh is always 
continuous, for it i.s a perishable article. The' 
demand never ceases. Every match Imrnt de- 
mands a new match to supply its place. This 
continuity of dofnand renders iho%upply always 
e(|iial to the demand. The peculiar nature of 
the commodity prevents any accumulation of 
sfock ; its comhustibic character — requiring the 
simple agency of friction to ignite it — renders 
it dangcrou.s for largo quantities of the article 
to be kept in one place. Therefore no one 
makes Ibr store, but all fo|j immediate sale. 
'I’he jjvcrago price, therofore^must always yield 
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a profit, or the production would altogether 
cease. But these essential qualities limit the 
profit, t’ho manufacturers can not be rich 
without .secret processes or monopoly. The 
contest is to obtain the largest profit by eco- 
nomical management. The amount of skill re- 
quired in the laborers, and the facility of habit, 
which makes fingers act with the precision of 
machines, limit the number of laborers, and pre- 
vent their impoverishment. Every condition of 
this cheapness is a natural and beneficial result 
of the laws that govern ^iroduction. * 


iTiiE Sardinian Government i.s about to exe- 
cute a grand engineering JiToject ; it is going to 
pierce the summit-ridge of the Alps with a tun- 
nel twice as long as any existing tunnel in the 
world. A correspondent of the Times^nmmnccs 
the fact. From London as far as Charabery. 
by the Lyons railroad, all is at present smooth 
enough^, and the Lyons road is indeed about to 
be pushed up the ascents of Mont Meillaud and 
St. Maurienne, even as far as Modanc at the 
foot of the Northern crest of the Graian and 
Cottian Alps : but there all further progress is 
arrested ; you can not hope to carry n train to 
Susa and Turin iTnlc.ss you pierce tho^.*!now- 
capped barricr.itself : this is the very step which 
the Chevalier Henry IMaus projects. The 
(lhcvaUcr*is Honorary Inspector of the Genie 
Civil: it was ho who projected and executed 
the great works on the T,.if*ge railroad. After 
five years <»f incessant study, many jiractieal 
experiments, and the invcniion of new machinery 
for boring the mountain, ho made his final re- 
port to the Government on the 8th of February. 
1849. A eommi‘'sion of distinguished civil 
engineer.*^, artillery officers, gcol^ists, senators, 
and .*-talesmpn, h.avc reported unanimously in 
favor of the p''(»jcct; and the Government has 
resolved to eairy it out forthwith. The “ Rail- 
road of the Alps’' connecting the tunnel with 
the Chambery railway on the one .side ainl w'ith 
that of Susa on the other side, will be 36,565 
metres or 20 J English miles in length, and will 
cost 21,000,000 francs. The conneeting timncJ 
is thus described : 

‘*It will mca-^iiro 12,290 metres, or nearly 
seven Engli*^!! miles in length; its greatest 
height \viil be 19 feet, and its width 25 feet, 
admitting, of course, of a double line ol rail. 
Its northern entrance is to be at Modanc, and 
the .soiuhern entranee at Bardonnoehc, on the 
river Mardovinc. This latter entrance, being 
the highest iwint of the intended line of rail, 
will bo 4,092 feet above the level of the sea, 
and 2,400 feet below the highest or cul- 
minating point of the great road or pass over 
the Mont Cciiis. It is intended to divide the 
connecting lines of rail leading to cither entrance 
of the tunnel into eight inclined planes of about 
5.000 metres or 2j English miles each, worked 
like those at Liege, by endless cables and sta- 
tionary engines, but in the present case moved 
by water-power derived from the torrents.” 
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THE FLOWER GATHERER. 

[fbom the oebman of kbummacher.] 

“God sends upon the wings of Spring, 

Fresh thoughts into the breasts of flowers." 

Miss Bbembe. 

T he young* and innocent Theresa had passed 
the most beautiful piirt of the spring upon 
* a bed of sickness : and as soon as ever she began 
to regain her strength, she spoke of flowers, 
asking continually if her favorites were again as 
lovely as they haA been the year before, when 
she had been able to sc^k for and admire them 
herself. Erick, the sick girl'.s little brother, 
took aj)asket, and showing it to his mamma, 
said, in a whisper, “Mamma, I will lun Qut 
and get poor Theresa the prettiest I can find 
in the fields.” So out he ran, for the first time 
for many a long day, and he thought that spring 
had neven been so beautiful before j for he 
looked upon it with a gentle and loving heart, 
and enjoyed a run in the fresh air, after having 
been a prisoner by his si.ster’s couch, whom he 
had never left during her illness. The happy | 
child rambled about, up hill and down hill. 
Nightingales sang, bees hummed, and butter- 
flies flitted round him, and the most lovely 
flowers were blowing at his feet. He jumped 
about, ^e danced, he .sang, and wandered from 
hedge to hedge, and from flower ^o flower, with 
a .soul as pure as the blue sky above him, and 
eyes that sparkled like a little broolf bubbling ! 
from a rock. At last he had filled his basket 
quite full of the prettiest flowers; and, to crown ! 
nil, he had made a wreath of field-strawberry ! 
flowers, which he laid on the top of it, neatly ’ 
arranged on some grass, and one might fancy ' 
them a strinji of pearls, they looked so pure and 
fresh. The happy boy looked with delight at 
• hisWull basket, ^and piUlinor it down by lii.s .’side, i 
Olmsted him.self in the shade of an oak, on a carpet | 
of soft green moss. Here he sat, looking at the [ 
beaut iful pro.spect that lay .spread out before him I 
in all the fre.shness of spring, and listening to the | 
ever-changing songs of the birds. But he had ’ 
really tired him.self out with joy ; and the merry | 


head. Rain, hail, and thunder, striving for the 
mastery, almost deafened him, and made him 
more bewildered every minute. Water streamed 
from his poor soaked cuils down his shoulders, 
and he could scarcely see to find his way home- 
ward. All on a sudden a more violent gust of 
wind than usual caught the treasured basket, 
and scattered all his carefully-collected flowers 
far away over the field. His patience could 
endure no longer, for his face grew distorted 
with rage, and he flung the empty basket from 
him, with a burst of anger. Crying bitterly, 
and fhoroughly wet, he reached at lost his 
parents’ house in a pitiful plight. 

But soon another change appeared ; the storm 
passe^ away, and the sky grew clear again. 
The birds began their songs anew, the countr}'- 
miin his labor. The air had become cooler and 
purer, and a bright calm seemed to lie lovingly 
in every valley and on every hill. What a 
delicious odor rose from the freshened fields! 
and their cultivators looked with grateful joy at 
the departing clouds, which had^ioured the fer- 
tilizing rain upon them. The .sight of the blue 
sky soon tempted the frightened boy out again, 
and being by this time ashamed of his ill-temper, 
he went very quietly to look for his discarded 
I basket, and to try and fill it again. He .seemed 
I to feel a now life witkin him. The cool breath 
I of the air — the smell of the fields — the leafy 
! trees — the warbling birds, all appeared doubly 
beautiful after the storm, and the humiliating 
consciousness of his foolish and unjust ill-temper 
.softened and chastened his joy. After a long 
search he spied the basket lying on the slope 
of a hill, for a bramble bush had caught it. and 
sheltered it from the violence of the wind. The 
child felt quite thankful to the ugly-looking bust 
a.s he disentangled the basket. 

, But how great was his delight on looking 
around him, to sec the iiclds spangled with 
flower*?, as numerous as the stars of heaven ! 
for thd rain had j^ouri'died into blo.ssom thousands 
of daisies, opened thousands of buds, and scat- 
tered pearly drops on every leaf. Erick flitted 


sounds of the fleld.s, the buzzing of the insects, about like a busy bee, and gathered away to his 
and the birds’ songs, all helped to send him to heart’s content. The sun was now near his 
sleep. And peacefully the fair child slumbered, setting, and the happy child hastened home with 
his rosy cheek resting on the hands that still his basket full once more. How delighted ho 
held his treasured basket. was with his flowery treasure, and with the 

But while he slept a sudden change came on. pearly garland of fresh strawberry-flowers ! 
A storm arose in the heaven.s, but a few mo- The rays of the .sinking .sun played over his fair 
ments before so blue and beautiful. Heavy face as he wandered on. and gave his pretty 
masses of clouds gathered darkly and ominously features a placiti and contented cxprc.s.sion. But 
together; the lightning flashed, and the thunder his eye.s sparkled much more joyou«‘ly when he 
rolled louder and nearer. Suddenly a gust of received the kisses and thanks of his gentle sis- 
wind roared in the boughs of the oak, and ter. “Is it not true, dear,” said his mother, 
startled the boy out of his quiet sleep. Hg saw “ that the pli^siires we prepare for others are 
the whole heavens vailed by black clouds ; not the best of all ?” 

a sunbeam gleamed over the fields, and a heavy 

clap of thunder followed his waking. The poor Royal Road to Knowledge. — A Mr. Jiil^ 
child .stood np, bewildered at the sudd'*n change ; Aleix, of Paris, states that ho has discovered a 
and now the rain began to patter through the new method of education, by which a child oar. 
leaves of the oak, so he snatched np his basket, be taught to read in fifteen lc.s8ons, and has 
and ran toward home as fast as his legs could petitioned the Assembly to expend 50,000 francs 
carry him. The storm seemed to burst over his on a model school to demonstrate the fact. 
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[From Household Words.] 

SHORT CUTS ACROSS THE GLOBE. 

T O a person who wi|hes to sail for California 
an inspection of tne map of the world re- 
veals a provoking peculiarity. The Atlantic 
Ocean — ^tho highway of the globe — being sep- 
arated from the Pacific by the great western 
continent, it is impossible to sail to the opposite 
coasts without going thousands of miles out of | 
his way ; for he must double Cape Horn. Yet | 
a closer inspection of the map will discover that 
but for one little barrier of land, which is fh size 
but as a grain of sand to the bod of an ocean, 
the passage would be direct. Were it not for 
that small neck of land, the Isthmus of Panama 
(which narrows in one place to twenty-eight 
miles) ho might save a voyage of from six to 
eight thousand miles, and pass at once into the 
Pacific Ocean. Again, if his desires tend to- 
ward the.East, ho perceives thiit but for the 
Isthmus of Suez, he would not be obliged to 
double the Capo of Good Hope. The eastern 
difficulty has bdfen partially obviated by the over- 
land route opened up by the ill-rewarded Wag- 
horn The western barrier has yet to be broken | 
through. • 

Now that wc can shake hands with Brother 
Jonathan in twelve da 3 's, by means of weekly 
steamers ; travel from one end of Great Britain 
to another, or from the Hudson to the Ohio, as 
fast as the wind, and make our words dance to 
distant friends upon the magic tight wire a great 
deal faster — now that the European and Colum- 
bian Saxon is spreading his children more or less 
over all the known habital)le world : it seems 
extraordinary that the .simple expedient of open- 
ing a twenty-eight mile ]i:i*^Nag(i between the 
Paeilic and Atlantic ()eoan«. to save a danger- 
ous voyage of .some eight thou'-and niilcs, ha;, 
not bi'on already achieved. In this age of en- 
terprise that so simple a remedy for so great an 
evil sUoubl not have been applied appears tiston- 
i.shing. Naj^ wo ought to feel sftnc shame when 
wc refiect that evidences in the ncighliorhood 
of both isthmuses exist of such Junction having 
existed, in what wo aie pleased to designate 
‘barbarous” agc«. 

Does nature ]iresent insurmountable engineer- 
ing diiricultics to the Panama scheme ? By no 
moans : for after the Croton aqueduct, our own 
railway tunneling, and the Britannia tubular 
bridge, engineering difficAiltics have become ob- 
solete. Arc the levels of the- Pacific and the 
Gulf of Mexico, which should be. joined, sti dif- 
ferent, that if one were admitted the fall would 
inundate the surrounding country ? Not at all. 
Hear Humhold^ on these points. • 

Forty years ago he doelared ic to be his firm 
opinion that “ the Isthmus of Panama is suited 
UFtlio formation of an oceanic canal — one with 
fewer sluices than the Caledonian Canal— capa- 
ble of affording an unimpeded passogc, at all 
seasons of the year, to vc.s.sels of that class 
which sail between New York and Liverpool, 
and between Chili and California.” In the re- 


cent edition of his “Views of Nature,” he “sees 
no reason to alter the views he has always en- 
tertained on this subject.” Engineers, both 
British and American, have confirmed this opin- 
ion by actual survey. As, then, combination 
of British skill, capital, and energy, with that 
of the most “go-ahead” people upon earth, 
have been dormant, whence the secret of the 
delay? The answer at once allays astonish- 
ment: Till the present time, the speculation 
would not have “ paid.” • 

Large w’orks of this i^ature, while thl?y create 
an inconceivable development of commerce, must 
have a certain amount of a trading population to 
begin upon. A gold-beater can cover the effigy 
of a man on horseback with a sovereign 5 but he 
must have the sovereign first. It was not mere- 
ly because the full power of the iron rail to fa- 
cilitate the transition of heavy burdegs had not 
been estimated, and because no Stephenson had 
constructed a “ Rocket engine,” th^ a railway 
with steam locomotives was nDt made from 
London to Liverpool before 1836. Until the 
intermediate traffic between those termini had 
swelled to a sufficient amount in quantity and 
value to bear reimbursement for establishing 
such a mode of conveyance, its execution would 
have been impossible, even though men had 
knowm how’^ to^ct about it. 

What has been the condition of the conntTies 
under con.-wderation ? In 1839, the entire pop- 
ulation of the tropical American isthmus, in the 
slates of central America and New Grenada 
did not exceed three millions. The number of 
the inhabitants of pure Eurof»ean descent did 
not exceed one hundred thousand. It was only 
among this inconsiderable fraction that any thing 
like wealth, intelligence, and enterprise, akin to 
[ that of Europe, was to be found ^ the rest vgere 
poor and ignorant aboriginals and mixed races, 
ill a .slate of scarcely dcmi-eivilization. Through- 
out this ihinlj -peopled and poverty-stricken re- 
gion, there was neither law nor government. In 
Stephens's “Central America,” may be found an 
! amusing account of a hunt after a government, 

I by a luckless Ainerican diplomatist, who had 
been .sent to seek for one in central America. 
A night wanderer running through bog and 
brake after a wilUo'-thc-wisp, could not have 
encountered more perils, or in search of a more 
impalpable phantom. In short, lliore was no- 
body to trade with. To the south of the isth- 
mus, along the Pacific coast of America, there 
was only one station to which merchants could 
resort with any fair prospect of gain — Valpa- 
raiso. Except Chili, all the Pacific states of 
South America were retrograding from a very 
impej^fcct civilization, under a succession of 
petty and aimless revolutions. To the north of 
the Isthmus matters were little, if any thing bet- 
ter. Mexico had gone backward from the time 
of its revolution ,* and, at the best, its commerce 
in the Paeific had been confined to a yearly 
ship between Acapulco and the Philippines. 
Throughout California and Oregon, with the 
exception of a few European and half-!’ reed 
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momliers, there wore none but savage f fomiJ Capo 


Lnal tribes. The Russian seltleraeiifs in the /hr 
north had nothing but a paltry trade in fnrs witli 
Kamschatka, that barely defrayed its own ex- 
penses. Neither was there any eneourageraont 
to make la short cut to the innunicrnhle islands 
of the Pacific. The whole of Polynesia lay 
outside of the pale of civilization. In Tahiti, 
the Sandwich group, and I he n(»rthern peninsula j 


Horn ; creeping down one coasff ana up an- 
other : but now sneh dcUy is not to bo thought 
of. Already, indeed, Panama has become the 
.scat of a great, incrca.sing, and perennial transit 
trade. This can not fail to augment the settled 
population of the region, its wealth and intelli- 
gence. Upon these facts we rest the conviction 


of New Zealand, missionaries had barely sowed that the time'has arrived for realizing the project 


the first seeds ofii morals and enlightenment, j of a ship canal there or in the near ncighborhotKl 


The lirafied commcrce^of China and the East- 
ern Archipelago was engrossed by Europe, and 


That a ship canal, an<l not a railway, is what 
is lirit wanted (for very soon there will be 


took tl^ route of the Cape of Good Hope, with ■ both), must bo obvious to all acquainted with 
the exception of a few annual vessels that traced the practical details of commerce. The delay 
from the sea-board states of the North Ameri- j and tyepense to which merchants are .subjected, 
can Union to Valparaiso and Canton. The 'wool | when obliged to ‘‘break bulk” repeatedly be 


of New South Wales was but coming into no- 
tice, and fj^und its way to England alone round 
the Cape of Good Hope. An American fleet 
of whalcrs^courcd the Pacific, and adventurers 
of the same nation carried on a desultor}'- and 
inconsiderable traffic in hides with California, in 
tortoise-shell and mother of pearl with the Poly- 
nesian Islands. 


tween the port whence they sail and that of 
their destination, is extreme. Tho wa.^tc and 
spoiling of goods, the cost of the. operation, are 
also heavy drawback**, and to these they arc 
subject by the stormy pav'^ago round Cape 
Horn. 

Twci points present themselves ofTering great 
I facilities for the execution of a ship canal. The 
What, then, would have been tho ir.e <)f cut- , one is in the immediate vic*inity of Panama , 


ting a canal, through wliich there would not 
have passed five .ships in a twelvemonth? But 
twenty years have worked a wendrous revolu- 
tion in the slate and prospects of tlic*«c regionN. 

The traflie of Chili has recfMved n large de- 
velopment, and the stnbilify of its institutions has 
been fairly tried. The resources of Co-'ta Ric.i, 
the population of which is mainly of European 
race, is stcadih^ advancing. American citi- 
zens have founded a .•'tatc in Oregon. The 
Sandwich Islands have become for all {»raetical , 
purposes an American colony. The Ijade with 


where the mfiny imperfect observations which 
have hitherto been made, are yet sufficient to 
leave no doubt that, qs the distance is compara- 
tively .short, the summit levels are ineonsidcrable. 
and the sup]dy of water ample. The other is 
some dKtanee to the northward. The isthmus 
IS there broader, but is in part occupied by the 
large and deej) ji(‘sh-watcr Itikcs of Niearngna 
and Naragna. The lake of Nicaragua cnmina- 
iiieates with tlu5 Atlantic by a (M)pi(jns r ver, 
which may cither he rendered navigable, or la 
maile the source of .snpjih for a .side canal. The 
space between the two lakes is of inconvidoiahlc 


• China — to whi^h the propo.scd canal would open 
^^convenient avenue by a wc.stern iiMcud of the pxtent, and prc.senis ikj great cnginceiing dilli- 
present eastern route — is no longer rcstiicted to ’ cidiics. The elevation of the lake of Naiagua 
the Canton river, but is open to all natiou j as ’ 
far north as the Yang-tsc-Kiang. The navi- 
gation of the Amur has been rpened to the 
Rus-sians by a treaty, and can not long remain 
closed against the Engli.sh and American settlers 
between Mexico and the Russian .‘‘Ctilcmcnts in 
America. Tahiti has become a kind of corn- 


above the Pacific is inennsidcraMc ; thcic is no 
hill rftnge between it and the gulf of Caneliugua; 
and (!iiplain Sii^ldward Belcher carried his sur- 
veying .ship Sulj/iur '^ixty miles up the E-tcro 
Real, which ri cs near the, lake, and falls into 
^ the gulf. The line of the, Panama canal p’-e- 
I sents, as Humboldt remarks, faeilitic.s cipial to 
mcrcial emporium. The English settlements in | those of the line of the Caledonian canal. I'hc 
Australia and New Zealand have opened a direct Nicaragua lino is n(»l more difficult than that 
trade with the Indian Archipelago and China, of the canal of Languedoc, a work ex(‘cuted 
The permaftent .settlements of intelligent and . between IfifiO and lfi82, at a time when the 
enterprising Anglo-Americans and English in commerce to he expedited by it did not exceed 
Polynesia, and on the eastern and we.stcrn shores ; — if it equaled — that which will find its way 
of the Pacific, have proved so many depots for j across the Isthmus ; when great part (»f thi 
the adventurous traders with its innumerable . maritime country was as thinly inhabited by ns 
i.slandfi, and for the spermaceti whalers. Then ' poor a population as the Isthmus now is; and 
the last, but greatest addition of all, is California : . 'when the laM; subsiding siorujs of civil war, 
a name in the world of commerce and enterprise 1 and the dragonnades of Louis XIV., unsotlleij 
to conjure with. There gold is to be had for j men's minds, and made person and property in- 
fetching. Gold, the main-.spring of commercial secure. ' 

activity, the reward of toil — for which men are j Tho co.smopolitan cfiects of such an undrr 
ready to ri.sk life, to endure every sort of priva- taking, if prosecuted to a successful close, it is 
tion; sometimes, alas! to sacrifice every virtue; ' impossible even approximately to estimate. Tho 
one most especially, and that is patience. They j acceleration it will communicate to tho already 
will away with her now. f ranid nrofrress of eivili7.ntinn in thn Pnr*ifin !■ 


' rapid progress of civilization in the Pacific is 

• « 
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nhvifiu.s. And no less obvious are the bcneficia] 
cnhnts it will have upon the mutual relations of 
civilized stafc.s, seeing that the recoffnition of 
tlup indcpcndcnco and neutrality in times of gen- 
eral war of the canal and the region through 
which it passes, is indispensable to its establish- 
ment. 

Wc have dwelt principally on the commercial, 
the economical considerations of the enterprise, 
for they are what must render it possible. But 
the friends of Christian mi.ssions, and the advo- 
cates of universal peace among nations, have yet 
n deeper interest in it. In the word.s used by 
Prince Albert at the dinner at the Mansion 
House respecting the forthcoming great exhibi- 
tion of arts and industry, “ Nfibody who has paid 
any attention to the particular features ol* our 
present era, will doubt for a moment that we 
are living at a period of most wonderful transi- 
tion, which tends rapidly to accomplish that 
great end — to which, indeed, all history points 
— the realization of iho unity of mankind. Not | From those rude snatches of song ^sprung to life 
a unity which breaks down the limits and levels the fire of poetic genius, and at Mentz was first 
the jicculiar characteristics of the dilTcrcnr iia- established that celebrated guild, branches of 
lions of the earth, but rather a unity the result which .soon after extended themselves to most 
and product of tho«-e very national varietic.*« and of tho provincial towns. The fame of these 
anl.igonistic qualities. The distances which social meetings soon became widely spread. It 
.scjiarated the dilTerent nations and parts of the reached the ears of tho emperor, Otho l.;*and, 
glohc arc gradually vanishing before the afdiicvc- about the middle of the ninth century, the guild 
monts of modern invention, and we can traverse received a royal summons to attend at Pavia, 
them with incredible speed ; the languages of all then the ciT\pcror’s residence. Tho hi.story ol 
nations are known, and their acquirements placed this famous meet ing remained for upward of six 
within the reach of every body ; thought is com- hundred years upon record among tho archives 
innmcated with (he rapidit}’^, and even by the of Mentz, but is supposed to have been taken 
power of lightning.*’ away, among other plunder, about the period of 

J'lvcry short eut across the globe brings man the Smalkaldic war. From other .sources of in- 
iii closer communion with his distant brother- formation we can, however, gratify the ciirio.sitv 
boot!, and results in concord, prosperity, and of the aiitiqiijirian, by giving the imines of the 
peace. twelve original members of this guild : 

Tihttii in PrKAsruE. — Men have been .said ' Walter, Lord of Vogel weid. 

to he .sincere in their pleasures. i)ut this- is only Wolfgang Eschcnbach, Knight, 

that the tastes and haliiis of men are more ctvsily Conrad Mesmer. Knight, 

discernilde in pleasure than in rfmsinc<s ; the j Franenlob ol Mentz, I 

want of truth is as great a hiiidrauee to the Mergliny of JMent, f s j 

one as to the other. Indeed, there is so much > Klingshcr, 

insincerity and fiirrnality in (he pleasurable dc- j Starke Papp, 

par’mciit of human iffc, espoiually in social ■ BartholomcAV Regcnhogcr. a blacksmith 

pleasures, that instead of a bbioni there is a slime ‘ The Chancellor, a lisherman. 

u])on it, which deadens and corrujils the thing ■ Conrad of Wiirtzburg, 

One of the most comical sights to superior beings ' Stall Seniors. 

must bo to see two human creatures with claho- The Roman of Zgwickriu. 

»ate .speech and gestures making each other ; 

cxiiuisitely unooinfortablo from civility; the one! These gentlemen, having attended the royal 
pressing what ho is most anxious that the other ' summons in tine form, were suh|ected to a severe 
.should not accept, and the other accepting only ’ public examination before the court by the wisest 
from the fear of giving oflen.so by refusal. ^ men of their time.s. and M'crc pronounced masters 
There is an element of charity in all this too; Uiftheir art; enthusiastic cncomiurns were lavished 
;ind it will ho tho ^iisine.ss of a just^and refined • upon tltem by tho delighted audience, and they 
natur<p to be sincere and considerate at the same ' departed, having received from tho emperor .s 
timo^ This will bo better done by enlarging , hands a crown of pure gold, to bo pre.scntcd 
our sympathy, so that more things and people annually to him who should bo selected by the 
are jileasant to us, than by increa.sing the civil voice of his fellows a.s laureate for the year, 
and conventional part of our nature, so that we ■ Adnii.''.sion to the.se guilds became, in procc'-s 
-arc able to do more seeming with greater skill , of time, the highest literary distinction; it was 
and endurance.— Fnrnrfa in OoufKii. I eftff^rly sought for by numberless aspirants, but 

Vq^. I. — No. 1. — F ^ 


! [From tho Dublin Universiry Magazine.] 

THE GERMAN MEISTERSINGERS— 
HANS SACHS. 

V E once chanced to meet with a rare old 
German hook which contains an accurate 
history of the foundation of the Mcistersingers, 
a body which exercised so important an influence 
upon the literary history, not only of Germany, 
but of the whole European Continent, that the 
circumstances connected with^its origin can not 
prove unintere.sting to oqj: readers. • 

The burghers of the provincial towns in Ger- 
many had gradually formed themselves into 
guilds or corporations, the members of ^’hich, 
w'hen the busine.ss of the day was di.scnsscd. 
would arnusc themselves by reading some of the 
ancient traditions of their own country, as related 
in the old Nordic poems. This stock of literature 
wa.s soon exhausted, and the worthy*burghers 
began to try their hands at original composition. 
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the ordeal through which the candidate had to 
pass became so diflicult that very few were 
found qualified for the honor. The compositions 
of the candidates were measured with a degree 
of critical accuracy of which candidates for 
literary fame in these days can form but little 
idea. The ordeal must have been mure damp- 
ing to the fire of young genius than the most 
slashing article ever penned by the most caustic 
reviewer. Every composition had of necessity 
to belong to a certain class; each class was 
distinguished by a limited amount of rhymes 
and syllables, and the candidate had to count 
each stanza, as he read it. upon his fingers. 
The Adundancy or the deficiency of a single 
syllable was fatal to his claims, and was visited 
in addition by a pecuniary fine, which went to 
the support of the corporation. 

Of that branch of this learned body which held 
its meetings at Nuremberg, Hans Sachs became, 
in due tim^, a distinguished member. His origin 
was obscurc-^tho son of a tailor, and a shoe- 
maker by trade. The occupations (]f his early 
life afforded but little scope for the cultivation 
of those refined pursuits which afterward made 
him remarkable. The years of his boyhood 
were spent in the industrious pursuit of his 
lowl^ calling ; but when he had arrived at the 
age of eighteen, a famous minstrel, Numenbach 
by name, chancing to pass his dwelling, the 
young cobbler vras attracted by his ijjilcct strains, 
and followed him. Numenbach gave him gra- 
tuitous instruction in his tuneful art, and Hans 
Sachs forthwith entered upon the course of 
probationary wandering, w’hich w'as an essential 
qualification for his degree. The principal tow’ns 
of Germany by turns received the itinerant min- 
strel, who supported himself by the alternate 
manufacture of verses and of shoes. After a 
protracted pilgrimage of several years, he re- 
turned to Nuremberg, his native city, where,* 
having taken unto himself a wife, he spent the 
remainder of his existence; not un profitably., 
indeed, as his voluminous w’orks .still extant can 
testify. Wc had once the pleasure of seeing an 
edition of them in the library at Nuremberg, 
containing tw’o hundred and twelve pieces of 
poetry, one hundred and sixteen sacred allegories, 
and one hundred and ninety-seven dramas — a 
fertility of production truly wonderful, and almost 
incredible, if we rcficct that the author had to 
support afiumcrous family by the exercise of his 
Jowly trade. 

The writings of this humble arti.san proved an 
era, however, in the literary history of Germany. 
To him may bo ascribed the honor of being the 
founder of her school of tragedy as well as com- 
edy : and the illustrious Goethe has, upon more 
than one occasion, in his works, expressed how 
deeply he is indebted to this poet of the people 
for the outline of his immortal tragedy of “Faust.” 
Indeed, if we recollect aright, there are in his 
workf -teveral pieces which he states are after 
the manner of Hans Sachs. 

The Lord of Vogel weid, who.ie name we find 
occupying so conspicuous a position in the roll 


of the original Mcistersingers, mode rather a 
curious will — a circumstance which we find 
charmingly narrated in the following exquisite 
ballad: . 

“WALTER VON DER VOGELWEID. 

« VoRclweid, the MinnesingcT, 

When he left this world of ours, 

Laid his body in the cloister, 

Under Wurtzburg's minster towers. 

“ And ho gave the monks his treasure ; 

Gove tiicni all with this bequest — 

They should feed the birds at noontide, 

* Doily, on his place of rest. 

“ Saying, * From these wandering miii-trels 
I have learned the art of song ; 

, Let me now repay the lessons 

They have taught bo well and long.' 

•* Thus the hard of lore departed, 

And, fulfilling his desire, 

On his tomb the birds were feasted, 

By the children of the choir. ^ 

“Day by day, oVr tower and turret, 

In foul weather and ui liur — 

Day by day, in vaster niiml'ers, 

Flocked the poets of the uir. 

“ On thi^ tree whoso heavy branches 
Overshadowed all the' place — 

On the pavement, on the tnnib-stone, 

On the poeCfi^BCiilpturc'd face ; 

There they sung their merry carols, 

Sang their lauds on every side ; 

And the name Uieir voices uttered, 

Was the name of Vogelweid. 

“ Till at lengtli the portly abbot 

Murmured, * Wliy this waste of food ; 

Be it changed to loaves henceforward. 

For our lasting brotherhood.’ 

•‘Tlien in vain o’er tower and turret, 
hrom the walls and woodland nests. 

When the minster bell rang noontide. 

Gathered the unwcleume guests. 

^ ** Then in vain, with cries discordant, 

('hiii^rous round the gothic spire, 
fc^creruned the fentheretl Mirinf'singcrs 
For the eliildren of the choir. 

Time has long clfnccd the inscription 
Gn the cloister’s funeral atones; 

And tradition only tells us 
Where repose the i»oet*h bones. 

“But around the vast ralhcdrul, 

By sweet echoes multiplied, 

Ftill tiie birds repent the legend. 

And the name of Vogelweid.” 


Education. — The striving of modern fashion 
able education is to make the character impress- 
ive ; while the result of good education, though 
not the aim^ would be to mal#j it expressive. 

There is a tendency in modern cducaljou t*i 
cover the fingers with ring.s, and at the san.Q 
time to cut the sinews at the wrist. * 

The worst education, which teaches self- 
denial, is better than the best which teaches 
every thing else, and not that . — Talet and 
Etsayi by John Sterling, 
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(From Household Words.] 

GHOST STORIES— AN INCIDENT- IN 
THE LIFE OF MADli^e CLAIRON. 

T he occurronco remted in the letter which 
wo are about to quote, is a remarkable in- 
.<<tanco of those apparently supernatural visita- 
tions which it has been found so difficult (if not 
impossible) to explain and account for. It does 
not appear to have been known to Scott, Brew- 
ster, or any other Etifrlish writer who has col- 
lected and endeavored to expound those ghostly 
phenomena. * 

Clairon was the greatest tragedian that ever 
appeared on the French stage ; holding on it a 
supremacy similar to that of Shldons on our own. 
She was a woman of powerful intellect, and had 
the merit of aflecting a complete revolution in 
tlic French school of tragic acting ; substituted 
an easy, varied and natural delivery for the stilt- 
ed and monotonous declamation which had till 
then prevailed, and being the first to consult 
classic taste and propriety of costume. Her 
mind was cultivated by habits of intimacy with 
the most distinguished men of her day ; and she 
was one (»f the most brilliant ornaments of those I 
literary circles which the contemporary memoir 
writers describe in .such glowing colors. In an 
age of corruption, unparalleled in modern times, 
Mademoiselle Clairon was not proof against the 
temptations to which her position e.xposed her. 
But a lofty spirit, and some religious principles, 
which she retained amidst a geiiemtion of infi- 
dels and scoflers, .saved her from degrading vices, 
ami enabled her to .spend an fdd age protracted 
beyond the usual period of human life, in rc- 
sjieetiibility and honor. 

She died in 180d, at the age of eighty. She i 
was nearly seventy when the following letter 
wa.s written. It was addressed to M. Henri 
Meister, a man of S4nnc eminenee among the* 


not to his advantage. Ashamed of being only 
a bourgeois, he was squandering his fortune at 
I Paris under an assumed title. His temper was 
severe and gloomy : he knew mankind too well 
he said, not to despise and avoid them. He 
wi.shcd to see no one but me, and desired from 
me, in return, a similar sacrifice of the world. 
I saw, from this time, the necessity, for his own 
sake as well as mine, of destroying his hopes by 
reducing our intercourse to terms of less inti- 
macy. My behavior broughfcupon him a violent 
illncs!?, during Which I jhowed him cvfery mark 
of friendly interest, but firmly refused to deviate 
from the course I had adopted. My steadines.s 
only deepened his wound ; and unhappily* at this 
time, a treacherous relative, to whom he had in- 
trusted the management of his alfairs, took ad- 
vantage of his helpless condition by robbing him, 
and leaving him so destitute that ho obliged 
to accept the little money I had, for his sub- 
si.stencc, and the attendance which Ij^s condition 
required. You must feel, my d|;ar friend, the 
importance of never revealing this secret. I 
^ respect his memory, and I would not expose him 
I to the insulting pity of the world. Preserve, then, 
the religious silence which after many years 1 
now break for the first time. 

*‘At length he recovered his propcrij", hut 
never his healtji ; and thinking I was doing him 
a service by keeping him at a distance from me, 
I conslantb^ refused to receive cither his letters 
or his visits. 

“ Two years and a half elapsed between this 
period and that of his death. He sent to beg 
me to see him once more in l/is last motnents, 
but I thought it necessary not to comply with 
his \vi.sh. He died, having with him only his 
domestics, and an old lady, his sole companion 
j fi»r a long lime. He lodged at that time on 
I Rempart, near the Chauss^e d’ A?ltiii ; I resided 
! ill the Rue de Bussy, near the Abbaye St. Gcr- 


literali of that period; the as.s(H'iftte of Diderot, j 
Grimm, I)‘ Hoi bach, M. and Madame Nuckcr, 
&e., and the coUaborateur of Grinftn in his famous 
*■ CoiTi"<pondenee.” This gcMitleman wa.s Clair- 
on's •• literary executor ; ” having been intrusted 
with her .memoirs, written by hersidf, and pub- | 
lished after her death. | 

With this preface we give Mademoiselle j 
Clairim’s narrative, written in her old ago. of 
an occurenec which had taken place half a cen- 
tury before. 

*• In 1743, ray youth, and my siieec.‘4s on the 
stage, had drawn round me a good many ad- 
mirers. M. de S— , the .son of a merchant 
in Brittany, about thirty years old, hand.somc, 
and posses.sed of considerable talcgt, one of 
those who wcrc^most strongly attached to me. 
His t*onvcrsation and manners W’cre tlio.se of a 
miyi of education and good society, and the re- 
serve and timidity which distinguished his atten- 
tion made a favorable iniprc.ssion on me. After i 
a green-room acquaintance of some time 1 per- ; 
raitted him to visit me at my house, but a hotter j 
knowledge of his situation and character was] 


main. My mother lived with me ; and that 
night we had a little party to supjicr. We were 
very gay, and I wiu* singing a lively nir, when 
the clock struck eleven, and the sound was suc- 
ceeded by a long and piercing cry of unearthly 
horror. The company looked aghast ; 1 fainted, 
and remained for a quarter of an hour totally in- 
sensible. We then began to reason about the 
nature of so frightful a sound, and it was agreed 
to set a watch in the street in case it were re- 
peated. 

It was repeated very often. All our servants, 
my friends, my neighbors, even the police, heard 
the same cry, always at the same hour, alwa 3 ''s 
pioeecding I’rom under my windows, and appear- 
ing to come from the empty air. 1 could not 
doubt that it was meant entirely for me. I rare- 
ly .siirticd abroad ; but the nights I did so, notli- 
ino was heard ; and several limes, when 1 came 
home, and was asking my mother and servants 
if they hud heard any thing, it suddenly bur^t 
forth, as if in th*^ midst of us. One night, the 
Prc.sidont do B , at whose house I had sup- 

ped, desired to see me safe home. While he 
was bidding me ‘ good night’ at my door, the 
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cry broke oat Boemingly from something be- 
tween bim and me. He,, like all Paris, was 
aware of the story *, but he was so horrified, that 
bis servants lifted him into his carriage more 
dead than alive. 

“ Another time, I asked my comrade Ro^ly 
to accompany me to the Rue St. Honore to 
choose some stufls, and then to pay a visit to 

Mademoiselle de St. P , who lived near the 

Porte Saint-Denis. My ghoist story (as it was 
called) was the si^jcct oi‘ our whole conversa- 
tion. This intelligent voiincr man was struck 
by my adventure, though he did not believe there 
I anv thing supernatural in it. He pressed 


Barriht Manckt, I got into u h«.ki»oy.ooaoh at 
eleven o’clock with my maid. It wm clear moon- 
light as wo passed along the Boulcvar^, which 
were then beginning to be stmldod w,th h.mses. 
While wo were looking nftlio Imll-hnished build- 
ings, my maid said, - Was it not in this neigh - 

boAood that M. de S died ‘1' rom wlmt 

I have heard,’ 1 answered, ‘I think it should 
be there' — iv>iniing with my linger to a h*>ii.»*c 
before us. From that luuisi? raiuo the same gun- 
shot that I had heard helme. It hcciiuhI tni- 
verse our carriage, and th«i ct»ar*liman m'I 'ju at 
full speed, thinking we \>eie alliu ked l»y robhers. 
We arrived at .Mudenu»iselle J^unieMiir" m a 
state of the utmost temu-; a le-^luii: 1 did not 


^to iv^bc phanton,, proimWng ‘«> *7^?% aT- ' 

if it answered my call. With wenk audacity n;,in*ji gives soiii<‘ iiirfher 

complied, and suddenly the ‘'Y -a /defad^ simihr to the uhovc, imd adtN tlmi tfii' 
times with fearful luiniucss and rapidity. W hen { details .swuJin lo mt , 


wc arrived at our friend's doin' both oi us were 
found sonN^sJess in the carriage. 

“ After this scene, I remained for some months 
without hearir^ any thing. I thought it was all 
over ; but I was mistaken. 

All the public performances had been trans- 
ferred to Versailles on account of llie marriage 
of the Dau])hin. We were to puss three days 
there, but sufficient lodgings were not provided 
for Madame Grandval had no apartment ; 
and 1 ofiered to share with her the room with 
two beds which had been a.s.signcd to me in the 
avenue of St. Cloud. I gave her on^of the beds 
and took the other. While my maid was un- 
dressing to lie down be.side me, 1 said to her, 

“ We are at the world’s end here, and it is dread- 
ful weather j the ery would be .somewhat puzzled 
lo get at as.” In a moment it rang through the 
room. Madame Grandval ran in her night-dress 
from top to bottom of the house, in which nobody 
closed an eye for the rest of the night. This, 
however, was*the last time the cry wa.s heard. 

Seven or eight days afterward, while I was 
chatting with my usual evening circle, the sound 
of the clock striking eleven was followed by the 
report of a gun fired at one of the windows. We 
all heard the noise, we all saw the fire, yet the 
window was undamaged. We concluded that 
some one sought ray life, and that it wa^? nece.s- 
.saiy to take precautions again another attem])l. 
The Intendant des Menus Plaisirs, who was pres- 
ent, flew to the house of his friend. M. do Mar- 


/iiois,i-s liiiiilly ci'a-eil in hI'mI nv,> anil a 

half. After llii-, miendiiig to elianire her resi- 
(Icncc, she put up a hill oii tlu' limi^e slic was 
leaving ; and many people mad<* tlie pretext ol 
Itiokinir at tlie oparfmcnl> an excuse for gratifv- 
ing tlicir eiirii»sity to see, in her even -da\ irui-e. 
the great tragedian of tlie Thealre l'i:iii\ai*‘.| 
One day 1 was told that an old lad\ desired 
to see my rooms. Having always had a greal 
respect for the aged, I went down to rei'cive 
her. An imaeeountahlc emotion seized me on 
seeing her, and I perceived that she was moved 
ill a similar manner. I begged her to sit down, 
luid wc were both silent for some lime. At 
length she spoke, and, after some i>re}»aration, 
carnc to the subject of her visit. 

‘•*1 was, niiulemoisclle, the best friend of 

de S , and the only frimul whom he would 

.“ce during the last year of his life. Wc sjiokr 
of you meessantly ; 1 urging him to forget mui, 
— he protesting that ho would h»vc you hevond 
the tomb. Your eyes which are full ol tears 
Tillow me to ask you why you made him so 
wretched ; and how', w'ilh sueli a mind and swell 
feclit^s as yours, you could refuse him the conso- 
lation ol once n»»re seeing and speakinir to you 
Wc can not,’ I answered, ‘command our 

sentiments. M. do S had merit and esfi- 

mahle qualities ; but his gloomy, bitter, and over- 
bearing temper made me equally afraid of his 
company, his friendship, and his love. 'I'o make, 
him happy, I must have renounced all iiiler- 


ville, the Lieutenant of Police. The houses course with society, and even the exercise of 


opposite m(jie were instantly searchc*!, and for 
several days were guarded from top to bottom. 
My house was closely examined ; the street was 
filled with spies in all possible disguises. Rut, 
notw'ithstanding all this vigilance, the same ex- 


my talents. I was poor and proud ; I desire, 
and hope I shall ever desire, to ow'«' nothing to 
any one but myself. My Iricndvlup for him 
prompted me to use every endeavor to lead him 
to more just and reasonable .‘sentiments : failin' ‘ 


plosion was heard and seen for three w'hole ' in this, and persuaded that lii‘< obstinaev pn" 

-.1 Uv . L ._ I 1 . .1 _ 1 -. ..1 . .... . 


months always at the same hour, and at the 
.same window’-pane, without any on© being able 
to discover from whence it proceeded. This fact 
stands recorded in the registers of the police. 

Nothing was heard for some days ; but hav- 
ing been invited by Mademoiselle Dumcsnil* lo 


eceded less from the excess of his jiassion than 
from the violence of his character, I took the firm 
resolution to .separate from him entirely, i re- 
fused lo see him in his last moments, because jlhe 
sight w^ould have rent my lieart ; because 1 feared 
to appear too barbarous if 1 remained inflexible. 


join it'Uttle evening party at her house near the ; and to make myself wretehc 3 d if I yielded. Such, 

— ' j rnadame, arc the motives of my conduct-^mo- 

i lives for which, I think, no one can blame me.’ 


TYio rcl(‘hrnt''d tragrdion 
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^ *[t would indeed,’ said the lady, *be un-l 
just to condemn you. My poor friend himself I 
in his reasonab' ^ moments aoknowledged ail that 
ho owed you. But djs passion and his malady 
overcame him, and your refusal to see him 
hastened his last moments. He was counting 
the minutes, when at half-past ten, his servant 
*jimc 1(» tell him that decidedly you would not 
<‘ome. After a moment’s silence, he took mo by 
the hand with a frightful expression of despair. 
Barhiirous woman ! he cried ; but she vrill gain 
nothing by her oriielty. As 1 have followed her 
in life, 1 shall follow lici* in death ! 1 endeavored 
CO r'iiltu him ; he was dead.’ 

**i need scarcely leJJ you, my dear friend, 
v\'hiit eilect these last words had iijkwi me. 
J'heir analogy to ail my apjiaritioiis filled me 
ajfh Jerror, but tune and relle«*ti«in eaJined my 
leeliMir>. The c<iiisideration that I was neither 
the better nor tlic worse for all that had Imp- 
nened to * 100 , has Jed rue to ascribe it all to 
k*liiinc;e. 1 do not, indeed, know what chance is, ^ 
Jail If can not hj denied that the .soriietJiing whi(*h 
goes by that name has a great iiillucnee on alJ 
'.hat jiasM's Ml the world. ’ 

Sueh is my story; do with it^what you will. 

If you iiilend t<i make it piiblie, 1 beg you to^ 
sii|)pres> th(! initial letter of the name, and the ' 
name of I be province. ’’ • j 

Tin’s last injunction wits not, as we see, strict- j 
]y complied willi ; but. at the distaiiec of half a 
century, the suppression of a name was jirobably , 
of iiillc coiisetpienee. j 

There is no rea.son to doubt the entire truth ^ 
of Mademoiselle Clairon's narrative. The iiici- ; 
dents wliich she relates made such a deep and* 
enduring mij»re'‘siuii on her mind, that it remain- 
ed miellaued during tlie whole course of her 
bnlliuiit career, and, almost at the close of a 
long life spent in the bustle and business of the! 
world, inspired her with , solemn and religious 
tbouglils. Those incidents cj .11 scarcely be I 
a-seribed to delusions of her imagination . I'fU' .she 1 
had a strong and cultivated mind, not likely to- 
be iidlijcnced by .superstifiou^ crediility ; and be - 1 
side.s, lilt* ill} stcriou.s sounds were heard by others , 
as well as hersdf, and liad lieeome the subject 
(»f general conversation in Paris. The su.sjiicion 
of a iriek or conspiracy never seems to have oc- ' 
jurred to her, though such a supposition is the ■ 
only way in which the eireumstanccs can be ex- j 
plained; and we are convinced that this expla- 
nation, tliough not quite satisfactory in eveiy 
particular, is the real one. Several poi*tciitou.s 
oceurreuees, equally or more marvelous, have' 
thus been accounted for. | 

Our readers iiemembcr the histift-y of the Com- 
missioners of the Roundhead Parliament for the 
sequestration of the royal domains, viho were 
teA'ificd to death, and at last fairly driven out of 
the Palace of Woodstock, by a scries of diabol- 
ical sounds and sights, which wore long after- 
ward discovered to be the work of one of their 
own iiervanis, Joe Tomkins byname, a loyalist 
ill the ^guise of a puritan. The famoiLs ‘‘ Cock- 


MADEMOISELLE CLAIRON. 

lane Ghost,” which kept the town in agitation for 
months, and baffled the penetration of multitudes 
' of the divines, philosophers, and literati of the 
; day, was a young girl of some eleven or twelve 
I years old, whose mysterious knockings were 
, produced by such simple means, that their re- 
! maining so long undetected is the most marvel- 
j ous part of the story. This child was the agent 
j of a conspiracy formed by her father, with some 
, confederates, to ruin the reputation of a gentle- 
man by means of pretendeTl revelations from 
the dead. For this dbnspiracy thc.se persons 
, were tried, and the father, the most guilty party, 
I underwent the punishment of the pillor}* 
i •A more recent story is that of the “ Stockwell 
! Gho.%” whii'li forms the .subject of a volume pub- 
lisJicd in 1772, and is .shortly told by Mr. Hone 
ill the first volume of his Every Day Bcnik.” 
Mrs. Goldiiifr, an elderly lady rcsidir^ at Stock- 
well, in Surrey, had her house disturbed by por- 
tents, which not only terrified her anl! her family, 
but .spread alarm through the vicinity. Strange 
noise.s were heard proceeding from empty parfs 
of tho hou.se, and heavy articles of furniture, glasv, 
and earthenware, were thrown down and broken 
in pieces before the eyes of the family and neigh- 
bors. -Mrs. Golding, driven by terror friin hei 
own dwelling, took refuge, first in one neighbor 
mg bouse, and thru in another, and thither tlu 
prodigies followed her. It was observed that 
lier maid-slbrvant, Ann Robinson, was always 
prc.seiit when these things took jilace, either in 
JMrs. Golding's own bouse, or in those of tho 
neighbors. This girl, who had lived only about 
a week wdth her mistre.ss. became the subject of 
mistrust and was dismissed, after W'hieh tho dis- 
turbances entirely ceased. But the matter rest- 
ed on mere suspicion. “ Scarcely any one,” says 
Mr. Hone, “ who lived at tliaW time listened 
patiently to the presumption, or without attribu- 
ting the whole to witchcraft.” At length Mr. 
Hone himself obtained a solution of the mystery 
from a gentleman wdio had become acquainted 
with Ann Robinson many years after the affair 
happened, and to whom she had confessed that 
she alone had jiroduecd all these superiiafural 
horrors, by fixing wires or horse-hairs to differ- 
ent articles, according as they were heavy or 
light, and thus ihrowing'them down, with other 
devices equally simple, which the terror and con- 
fusion of the spectators prevented them from de- 
lecting. The girl began these tricks to forward 
some love alliiir, and continued them for onuisc- 
ment when slie saw the effect they produced. 

Remembering th(*se cases, we can have little 
doubt that Mademoiselle Clairon’s maid was the 
author of the noises which threw her mistress 
and ker ^’riclld^ inti» such consternation. Her 
own house was generally the place where these 
things happened ; ainl on the most remarkable 
occi^ions where they happened elsewhere, is is 
expressly mentioned that the maid was present. 
At St. Cloud it was to the maid, who was her 
bed-fellow, that Clairon was congratulating her- 
self on being out of the way of the cry, when it 
suddenly was heard in the very room. She had 
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her maid in tho carriage with her on the Boule- sons just mentioned, though conlinued at an im- 
vards, and it was immediately after tho girl had | mense cost of trouble, resolution, and sell-denial 
asked her a question about tho death of M. do in all other respects, are familiar to most readers 
S— that the gun-shot was heard, which seem- of strange transactions, i^edical and otherwise, 
ed to traverse the carriage. Had tho maid a There seem to be strong grounds for the con- 
confederate — perhaps her Ibllow-serA'mit on the ‘ elusion that tlio maid was the principal, if not 
box — to whom she might have given the signal ? the sole agent in this otherwise supernatural part 
When Mademoiselle Clairoii went a-shopping to j of this remarkable story, 
the Rue St. Honore, she probably had her maid 

With her, either in or outside the carriage ; and, REV. WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES, 

indeed, in every ifl.stance the noises tiKik place 

wlien the* maid w'ould most probably have been ^ tender and 

present, or close at hand. In regard to the un- » » manly feeling of Mr. Bowles to pass away 
carthly*cr}', she might easily have proiluced it ‘ from among us with a mere notice of his death 
herself without any great skill in ventriloquism, | amid the common gossip of the week. The 
or the art of imitating sounds ; a supposition j i^cculiar excellence of his Sonnets and his in- 
whieh is rendered the more probable, as its re- flnencc on English poetry deserve a further noturo 
alization was rendered the more eiLsy, by the fact at our hands. 

of no words having been uttered — merely n wild The Rev. William Lisle Bowles, of an ancient 
cry. Most of the common itinerant ventriloquists family in the county of Wilts, was born in the 
on our public race-courses can utter speeches for village of King’s Sutton, in Northamptonshire — 
an imaginary •person w'itbout any perceptible a parish of which his father was vicar — on the 
motion of the lips; the utterance of a mere 24th of September, 1762. His mi»t her was tho 
sound in this way would be infinitely less difli- daughter of Dr. Richard Gray, chaplain to 
cult. Nathaniel Crew, bishop of Durham. He wu.*» 

Tho noises resembling the rejKirt of fire-arms educated at Winchester School, under Dr. Joseph 
(very^ikcly to have been uncon.se iou sly, and in Wartoii. uiul lose to he I lie .seiiit»r boy. Warlon 
perfect good faith, exaggerated by the terror of took niucli notice of him ; and, on his removal 
tho hearers) may have been protVaeed by a eon- to Oxford, in 1782. was the means, we have 
federate fellow-servant, or a lover. It is to he heard, of inducing him to enter at Trinity Col- 
□hserved, that tho first lime this .seettiing ri'port lege, of which Tom Warton w’as then the ."( 
was heard, the houses opposite were guarded by Fellow. “Among my contemi>oraries at Trinity,’’ 
the police, and spies were placed in the street, he .say.s, “ were several young men of talents and 
hut Mademoiselle Clairon's own house w^as mere- literature — H(*«dley, Kett, Bcnwell, Dallaway. 
ly “examined.*’ *It is evident that these preeau- Richards, Dornford.” Of these Headley is still 
lions, however cflectual against a plot condueled remembered by .some beautiful pieces of poetry, 
from without, could have no effect whatever distinguished for imagery, pathos, and simplicity, 
against tricks played within her house by one Mr. BcavIos became a poet in print in his 
or more of he^ own servants. tWTnty-sevcntli year — ^publishing in 1789 a very 

As to the maid-servant’s motives for engaging ginall volume in quarto, with the very modest 
in this series of deceptions, many may have ex- title of “ Fourteen Sonnets.” His exe.cllcncics 


isted and been sufficiently strong; the lightest,! were not lost on the puldic; and in tbc same 
wb’icb we shall slate last, would probably be the Wear b-ppeared j second edition, with seven ad- 
strongest. She may have been in communication dilional sonnets. “ 1 had !u.st entered on my 

with M. de S ’s relations for some bidden seventeenth year,” says Coleridge, in bis “ Bio- 

purpose which never was effected. How far this graphia Literuria,” when the Sonnets of Mr. 
circumstance may he connected with the dale of Bowles, twcnty-imc in number, and just then 
the first portent, tho very night of the young published in a quarto pamphlet, were first made 
man’s death, or w’hether that coincidence was known and presented to me by a schoolfellow 
.simply accidental, is matter for conjecture, [at Christ's Hospital] w’ho had quilted us for 
The old lady, his relative, who afterward visit- the University. As rny school finances did not 
ed Clairon, ftnd told her a tale calculated to fill permit mo to purchase copies, I made, within 
her with sufierstitious dread, may herself have less than a year and a half, more than forty 
been the maid-servant’s employer fot[ .some .simi- transcriptions — a.s the best iiresenls 1 could offer 
lar purpose ; or (which is at least equally prob- to those who had in any w'ny w'oii my regard, 
able) the tale may have had nothing whatever to And with almost equal delight did I receive the 
do with the sound, and may have been perfectly three or four following publications of the same 
true. Bat all experience in such cases assures author.” CcAeridge was alwiwys consistent in 
us that the love of mischief, or the love of jkjw- his admiration of Mr. Bowles. Charlotte Spiith 
jcr, and the desire of being important, would he and Bowles, he says — writing in 1797 — are they 
suflicient motives to the maid for such a decep- who first made the sonnet popular among flic 
tion. The more frightened Clairon was, the present generation of English readers ; and in 
more necessary and valuable her maid became the same year in which thi.s encomium was 
to her, naturally. A thousand instances of long printed, his own volume of poetry contains 
continued deception on the part of young women, “Sonnets attempted in the manner of. Mr. 

begun in mere folly, and continued for the rea- Bowles.” “ My obligations to Mr. Bowles,” 

• « 
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he adds in another place, “ were indeed im- the moral character of Pope ; and the line in 
portant, and for radical good and that his whicti Lord Byron refers to him on that account 


approbation might n(f be confined to prose, ho 
has said in verse : * 

'* My heart has thanked thee, Bowles, for those soft strains 
Whoso sadness soothes me, like the murmuring 
Of wild bees in the sunny showers of spring.” 

Mr. Bowle.s’s sonnets were descriptive of his 
personal feelings; and the manly tenderness 
which pervades them was occasioned, ho tells 
us, by the sudden death of a deserving young 
woman with whom * 

**8perahRt longos, heu I diicero soles, 

£t lido acclinis consenuisso sinu.” 

An eighth edition Bppcarc<l in 1802; *and a 
ninth and a tenth have since been demanded. 

While at Trinity — where he took his degree 
in 1792 — Mr. Bowles obtained the Chancellor’s 
prize for^a Latin poem. On leaving the Uni- 
versity he entered into holy orders, and was ap- 
pointed to a curacy in Wiltshire ; from which he 
was preferred* to a living in Gloiicc-stcrshirc — 
and in 1803 to a canonry in Salisbury Cathedral. 
His next slop was to the rectory of Brcmhill in 
Wiltshire — to which he was pre*ente<l by Arch- 
bishop Moore. Here he remained till his death 
— beloved by his parishioners and by all who 
had the filcasure of his aetpiuintancc. A vol- 
ume of his sermons (“ Paulus Parochialis”), de- 
signed for country congregations, was published ■ 
in 182G. - ! 

The Sonnets were followed, at an Horatinn . 
interval, by other poems hardly of an inferior j 
quality: such, for instance, as his “Hope, an 
Allegorical Sketch” — “St. Michael's Mount” 
— “ Coombe Ellen”— and “ Grave of Howard.” 
His “ Spirit of Discovery by Sea,’’ the longest 
of his productions, was publi.shod in 1804, andj 
is now chiefly remembered by the iirihapjly 
notoriety which Lord Byrtni obtained for it by * 
asserting in his “English Bards” that the poet 
bad made the woods of MadJira tremble to a 


" To do for hate what Mallet did for hire” 

I will long bo remembered to his prejudice. His 
I so-called “ invariable principles of poetry” main- 
tained in his Pope and in his controversy with 
Byron and Campbell, arc better based than critics " 
hitherto have been willing to admit. Con.sidcr 
ing how sharply the reverend Pamphleteer was 
bit by the Peer’s ridicule, it*must be always re- 
membered, to tho credst of his Christianity, that 
pos.sibly the most popular of all the dirges written 
on Lord Byron’s death came from Mr. ^owles’s 
pen ; and the following tributary stanza is deep- 
ened in its music by the memory of the former 
war. 

“ I will ttot ask sad Pity to deplore 

His wayward errors who thus sadlydicd , 

Still less, CiiiLDE Harold, now Uiou art no more, 
Will I say aught of Genius mi.sappl^ed ; 

Of the past shadows of tliy splcc^ or pride : 

But I will bid th* Arcadian cypress wave, 

Pluck the gri-cn laurel from the Perseus's side. 

And pray tliy spirit may such quiet have 
That nut one thought un^nd bo murmured o’er thy 
grave.” 

It only remains for us to add, that Mr.^owle^ 
wrote a .somewhat p()or life of Bishop Ken — that 
he was famous for his Parson Adams-like forget- 
riilnes.s — Ijjiat his wife died in 1844, at the age 
of 72 — and that ho himself at the time of his 
death was in his eighty-eighth year . — London 
»ith€n(Pum. 


MORNING IN SPRING. 

(from the germa-V of gustav sollixo.; 

% * 

F rom the valleys to the hills 
See the morning mist.s arise ; 

And the early dew dislills 
Balmy incense to the skies. 


kiss. L<»rd Byron subsequently aeknuwlodgcd 
that he had mistaken Mr. Bowles’s meaning : 
too, late, however, t(» remove the injurious im- 
pression which hi" hasty reading had occasioned. 
Generally, Mr. Bowles’s more ambitious works 
may lie ranked as superior to the poems of Crowe 
anti Carrington — both of which in their day com- 
manded a certain reputation — and as higher in 
academical elegance than the verse of Mr. James 
Montgomery ; while they have neither the nerve 
and occasional nobility tif (^lwper, nor that in- 
timate mixture of fancy, feeling, kifty coiitem- 
plation.s, and simple themes and images which 
have placed Wordsworth at the Ijcad of a school. 

The school of the Wartons was not the sch<»o! 
of Eope ; and the comparatively low appreciation 
oi tho great poetical satiri.st, which j\lr. Bowles 
entertained and asserted in print, was no doubt 
imbibed at Winehestor under Joseph Warton, and 
Btrengl hened at Oxford under Torn . Mr. Bowles’s 
edition of Pope is a very poor porforiimnce. Ho 
had* little diligcnco, and low indeed of the re- 
tuirianents of an editor. He imdertook to t radnee I 


Purple cloud.s, with vapory grace, 

Round the sun their soft mil fling ; 

Now they fade — and fro*., nis face 
Beams tho new-born bliss of Spring! 

From the cool grass glitter bright 
Myriad drops of diamond dew; 

Bending ’iicath their pressure light, 
Wave.s the gre<m corn, springing new 

Nought but the fragrant wind i.'< heaixl, 
Whispering softly through the trees; 

Or, lightly pep-hed, the early bird 
Chirping to the morning breeze. 

Dewy Miiv-flowers to the sun 
Ope their buds ol varied hue : 

Frn'Trant shades — his beams to shun — 
Hide the violet’s heavenly blue. 

A joyous sense of life revived 

Streams through every limb and vein : 

I thank thee. Lord ! that I have lived 
To SCO tho bright young Spring a;.{ain ! 

Eta. 
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[From HooBchold Words.] 

WORK ! AN ANECDOTE. 

A CAVALRY OFFICER of large fortune, who 
had distinguished himself in several actions, 
having been quartered for a long time in a foreign 
• gradually fell into a life of extreme and in- 
cessant dissipation. He soon found himself so 
indisposed to any active military service, that 
even the ordinary routine beoamo irksome and 
unbearably. He accordingly solicited and ob- 
tained leave of absence frt»m his regiment for six 
months. But, instead of immediately engaging 
in som9 occupation of mind and body, as a 
curative process for his morbid condition. Be 
hastened to London, and gave himself up entirely 
to greater luxuries than ever, and plunged into 
every kind of sensuality. The consequence was 
a disgust oPlife and all its healthy oificcs. He 
became unable to read half a page of a book, or 
to write the Shortest note ; mounting his horse 
was too much trouble ; to lounge down the street 
was a hateful effort. His appetite failed, or every 
thing disagreed wnth him ; and he could seldom 
■sleep. Existence become an intolerable burden ; 
he therefore determined on suicide. 

Witl^this intention ho loaded his pistols, and, 
influenced by early a.ssociations, dressed himself 
in his regimental frock-coat and Vrimson sash, 
and entered St. James’s Park a little before 
sunrise. He felt as if he was mounfing guard 
for the la.st time; listened to each sound, and 
looked with miserable affection across the misty 
green toward the Horse Guards, faintly seen in 
the distance. 

A few minutes after the officer had entered 
the park, tj^erc passed through the same gate a 
poor mechanic, who leisurely followed in the same 
direction. He Was a gaunt, half-famished look- 
ing man, and walked with a sad air, his eyes 
bent thoughtfully on the ground, and his large 
bony hands dangling at his sides. 

The officer, absorbed in the act he meditated, 
walked on 'without being aware of the pre.sencc 
of another person. Arriving about the middle 
of a wide open space, he suddenly stopped, and 
drawing forth both pistols, exclaimed, ^*Oh, 
most unfortunate and most wretched man that 
I am ! Wealth, station, honor, prospect.s, are 
of no avail ! Existence has become a heavy 
torment to me ! I have not strength — T have 
not courage to Endure or face it a moment ; 
longer !” | 

With these words he cocked the pistols, and 
was raising both of them to his head, when his 
arms were seized from behind, and the pistols 
twisted out of his fingers. He reeled round, 
and beheld the gaunt scarecrow of a man Who 
had followed him. 

“ What are you ?” stammered the officer, with 
a painful air ; “ How dare you to step between 
me and death ?” 

I am a poor, hungry mechanic answered 
the roan, “ one who works from fourteen to six- 
teen hours a day, and yet finds it hard to earn a 
living. My wife is dead — my daughter was 


tempted away from me — and 1 am a lone man. 
As I have nobody to live for, and have hooomo 
quite tired of my life, I came out this morning, 
intending -to drown mysAf. But as the liesh 
air of the park came over my face, the sickness 
of life gave w^ay to shame at my own want of 
strength and Courage, and 1 determined to walk 
onward and live my allotted lime. But whul 
are yoi*.? Have you encountered cannon-balls 
and death in all shapes, and now want tlio 
strength and courage to meet the car.se of idle- 
ness 

The officer was moving off with some coiifu.^ed 
words, but the mechanic took him by tlic arm, 
and threatening to hand him over to the police 
if he Insisted, led him druopingly away. 

This mechanic’s work was that of a turner, 
and he lived in a dark cellar, where he toiled at 
his lathe from morning to night. Hearing that 
the officer had amused himself with a little 
turnery in his youth, the poor artisai^proposcd 
to take him down into his w'urk-shop. The 
officer offered him money ; and iva.s anxious to 
escape ; but the mechanic refused it, and per- 
sisted. 

He accordingly took the mrn'bid gentleman 
down into his dark cellar, and .set him to work 
at his lathe. The officer began very languidly, 
and soon ruse to depart. Whereupon, the 
mechanic forced him down again on the hard 
bench, and swore that if he did not do an hour's 
work for him. in return for saving liis life, ho 
would instantly consign him to a }X)liccmun, and 
donounco him for attempting to commit suicide 
At this threat the 4)iricer was so confounded, that 
ho at once consented to do the work. 

When the hour was over, the mechanic insisted 
on a second hour, in consequence of the slowness 
of the work — it had not been a fair hour’s labor, 
la vain the officer protested, was angry, and ex- 
hausted — had the heartburn — pains in his back 
and liipbs — and declared it would kill him. The 
mechanic was inexorable. “ If it docs kill you,” 
said he, ‘‘then you will only be where you would 
have been if 1 had not stopped you.” So the 
' officer was compelled to continue his work with 
an inflamed face, and the perspiration pouring 
down over his cheeks and chin. 

At last he could proceed no longer, come what 
would of it, and sank back in the arms of hi.s per- 
secuting preserver. The mechanic now placed 
before him his own breakfast, composed of a two- 
penny loaf of brown bread, and a pint of small 
beer ; the whole of which the (jfficer disposed of 
in no time, and then sent out for more. 

Before the boy who was dispatched on this 
errand returnei]^ a little convcr.'^atioii had ensued; 
and as the officer rose to go, be smilingly placed 
his purse, with liis card, in the hands of Ihe 
inechafiic. The poor, ragged man recoivad 
them with all the composure of a physician, and 
with a sort of dry, grim humor which appeared 
peculiar to him, and the only relief of his other- 
wise rough and rigid character, made sombre 
by the constant shadows and troubles of life. 

But the luomentihe read the name on thetoard, 
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all the hard Unes in his deeply-nmrkcd luce un- 
derwent a sudden oontorliuii. Thrusting back 
the purse and card into the oiBcer’s hand, he 
seized him with a fierce grip by one arm — 
hurried him, wondering, up the dark broken 
stairs, along the narrow passage — then pushed 
him out at the door ! 

'‘You are the fine gentleman who tempted my 
daughter away !” said he. 

“ 1 — your daughter !” exclaimed the ofiicer. 

“Yes, my daughter; Ellen Brentwood!” said 
the mechanic. “Are there so many mcn^s 
daughters in the list, that you rorg<?t her 
name ?” 

“I implore you,” said the officer, “to take 
this jmrsc. Pray, take this purse! li yyuwill 
not accept it for yourself, I entreat you to send 
it to her !” 

“Go and buy a lathe with it,” said the 
meclianic. “ Work, man ! and repent of your 
past life !” 

So snyiiig, he closed the door in the officer’s 
face, and descended the stairs to his daily labor. 


Ignokance in Engj.and. — Taking the whole 
of norlherc Europe — includiiiff Scotland, and 
France and Belgium (where education is at a j 
low ebb), we find that to every 2| of the popu- 
lation, there is one child acquiring the riidiiiients 
of knowledge ; while in England there is only 
one such pupil to every fourteen mhabitants. 
It has bc(Mi calculated that there arc at the 
present day in England and Wales nearly 
8.000.000 persons who can neither read nor 
write — that is to say, nearly one tpiartcr of the 
pojnilation. Also, that of all the children be- 
tween five and fourteen, more than one half 
attend no jdace of instruction. These state- 
nienls mtouKI be hard to believe, if we had not 
to encounter in our cvery-day life degrees of 
•1 literacy which would be startling, if we were ' 
not thoroughly used to it. Wherever we turn, 
ignorance, not always allied to poverty, stares 
U.S in the face. If we look in^ho Gazette, at 
the list of partnerships dissolved, not a month 
pu.s.ses but some unhappy man, rolling, perhaps, 
m ’Wealth, but wallowing in ignorance, is put to 
the i'xperimentum cruris of **his mark.” The 
number of petty jurors — in rural districts espe- 
cially — who can only sign with a cross, is 
enormous. It is not unusual to sec parish doc- 
uments of groat local importance defaced wdth 
the .same humiliating symbol by persons whose 
oiliec shows them to bo not only ‘‘men of mark,” 
but men of .sub.stanco. A housewife in biunblo 
life need only turn to the tile of lier tradesmen’s 
bills to discover hieroglyphics which render 
them so many arithmetical puzz]^s. In short, 
the practical evidences <if the low ebb to w'hich 
the plainest rudiments of education in this coun- 
try, have fallen, are too common to bear repeti- 
tion. We can not pass through the streets, we 
can n3t enter a place of public assembly, or 
ramble m the fields, without the gloomy shadow 
of Ignorance sweeping over us. — Dickens's 
“ Hdksehold Words." 


[From The L&dies* Cnnipanion.] 

MEN AND WOMEN. 

A WOMAN is naturally gratified when a man 
singles her out, and addresses his conversa- 
tion to her. She takes pains to appear to the 
best advantage, but without any thought of will- 
fully mi.sleadiiig. 

How different is it with men ! At least it is 
thus that M’omen in general think of men. The 
mask w-ith them is doliberatdly put on ^iid worn 
a.s a mask, and wo betitdo the .silly girl who is 
too weak or too unsuspicious, not to appear dis- 
pleased with the w^ell-turned complimei»tN and 
flattering attentions so lavi.shly bestowed upon 
her by her partner at the ball. If a girl has 
brothers she sees a little behind the scones, and 
is saved much mortification and disappointment. 
She discovers how little men mean b]|i attentions 
they so freely bestow upon the last new lace 
which takes their fancy. • 

Men are singularly wanting ki good feeling 
upon this subject; they pay a girl marked at- 
tention, flatter her in every way, and then, per- 
haps, when warned by some judicious friend 
that they arc going too far, “can hardly believe 
the girl could be so foolish as to fancy tl^t any 
thing was meant.” 

The fault ^diich strikes women most forcibly 
in men is selfishness. They expect too much in 
every way,^and become impatient if their com- 
forts and peculiarities are interfered with. If 
the men of the present day were less selfish and 
self-indulgent, and more willing to be contented 
and happy upon moderate mdans, there woukl 
be fewer causes of complaint against young 
women undertaking situations as governesses 
when they were 'W’holly unfit for so responsible 
an office. I feel the deepest interest in the 
present movement for the improvement of the 
female sex ; and must cordially do I concur in 
the schemes for this desirable purpose laid dow n 
in “ The Ladies' Companion ;” but 1 could not 
resist the temptation of lifting up my voice in 
testimony against some of the every-day faults 
of men, to which I think many of the follies 
I and weaknesses of women are mainly to be 
attributed. 

]Mr. Thackeray is the only writer of the pres- 
ent day who touches, wdth any severity, upon the 
faults of his own sex. Ho has shown us the style 
of 'women that he thinks men most admire, in 
“Amelia,” and “Mrs. Pendeiinis.” Certainly, 
my own experience agrees with his opinion ; and 
until men arc sufficiently improved to be able to 
appreciate higher (jualiiies in women, and to 
chouse their wives among w’omcn "who possess 
such qualities, I do not expect that the present 
desirable movement will make much progress. 
The improvement of both sexes must be simul- 
taneous. A “gentleman’s horror” is still a 
“blue stocking,” which unpleasing epithet is 
invariably bestowed upon all women who have 
read much, and who are able to think and aot 
for themselves. 

A Young Wife 
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THE RETURN OF POPE PIUS IX. TO 
ROME. 

T he banishment of a Pope has hitherto been 
a rare event: the loJ lowing dotailed and 
graphic description of the return of Pius IX. to 
, his seat of empire, superadds a certain degreo of 
historical importance to its immediate interest. 
It is from the correspondence of the London 
Times.” 

* Velletri, Thursday^ April 11. 
'All speculation is nwv set at rest — the lost 
and the most important stage in the Papal pro- 
gress has been made — the Pope has arrived at 
Velletri. • 

The Pope was expected yesterday at three 
o’clock, but very early in the morning every one 
in the town, whether they had business to exe- 
cute or noft, thought it necessary to lush about, 
here, there, and every where. I endeavored t<» 
emulate this activit)", and to make myself as 
ubiquitous as Hhe nature of the place, which is 
built on an ascent, and my own nature, which 
is not adapted to ascents, would allow me. At 
one moment I stood in admiration at the skill 
with which .sundry sheets and napkins were 
woun4 round a wooden figure, to give it a 
chaste and classic appearance, which figure — 
supposed to represent Charity, Fortitude, Pru- 
dence, or Plenty — ^was placed as a basso relievo 
on the triumphal arch, where it mighit have done 
for any goddess or virtue in the mythology or 
calendar. At another moment I stood on the 
Grand Place, marveling at the arch and dry 
manner in whicH half a dozen painters w'cre | 
inscribing to Pio Nono, over the dwirs of the I 
Municipality, every po.ssible quality which could j 
have belonged to the whole family of saints — 
one man, in despair at giving adequate expres- 
sion to his enthusiasm, having satisfied himself 
with writing Pio Nono Immortale ! Immortale / 
hnmortale ! Vero Angelo f 

But to say the truth, there was something 
very touching in the enthusiasm of this rustic 
and mountain people, although it was .sometimes 
absurdly and quaintly expressed ] for in.stance, 
in one window there was a picture, or rather a 
kind of transparency, representing little angel.s, 
which a scroll underneath indicated as the chil- 
dren of His Holiness. Whether the Vcllctrians 
intended to represent their own innocence or to 
que.stion that of^is Holiness, I did not choose 
to inquire. Then there were other pictures of 
the Pope in every possible variety of dress,* 
sometimes as a young officer, at another as a 
cardinal; again, a corner shop had him as a 
benevolent man in a black coat and dingy neck- 
cloth ; but, most curious of all, he at one jilacc 
took the shape of a female angel placing her 
foot on the demon of rebellion. The circum- 
stance of his Protean quality arose from each 
family ha*s'in»r turned their pictures from the 
inside outside the houses, and printed Pio Nono 
ander each; but if the features of each picture 
diflfered, not .so the feelings that placed them 
there ; it was a touching and graceful sight to 


see tho people as they greeted each other that 
morning. 

As tho day drew on, the preparations were 
completed, and the material of which every 
house w'as built was lost under a mass of scarlet 
and green. But, alas ! about three o’clock the 
clouds gathered upon Alba; Monte Calvi was 
enveloped in mist, which sailed over the top of 
Artemisio ; the weather turned cold ; and the 
whole appearance of the day became threaten- 
ing. The figure of tho Pope on the top ol the 
triumphal arch, to compose which sundry beds 
must nave been stripped of their sheets — for it 
was of colossal dimensions— quivered in the 
breeze, and at every blast 1 expected to sec the 
worst * possible omen — tho mitre, wdiieh was 
only fastened by string to tho sacred head, fall- 
ing down headless ; but having pointed this out 
to some persons who were too excited them- 
selves to sec anything practical, a boy was sent 
up, and with two long nails secured jlhc mitre 
more firmly on the sacred head than even Lord 
Minto’s counsels could do. At three o'clock 
the Municipality passed down th? lines of troops 
amid every demonstration of noisy joy. There 
were half a dozen very respectable gentlemen 
in evening drefts, all looking wonderliilly alike, 
and remarkably pale, cither from the excite- 
ment or the important functions which they bad 
to perform ; but 1 ought to speak well ol’ ihcin. 
for they invited me to the reserved part of the 
.small entrance square, where I had the gooil 
fortune to shelter myself from the gusts of wind 
which drove down from the hills. From three 
to six we all waited, the people very patient, 
and fortunately so crowded that they could nf>f 
well feel cold. The cardinal’s servants — strange 
grotesque-looking fellows in patchwork liveries 
— were running up and down the portico, and 
the soldiers on duty began to give evident signs 
of a diminution of ardor. Some persons were 
just beginning to croak, “ Well, I told you bo 
would not come,’’ wdien the cannon opened 
from tlic heighft, the troops fell in — a carnage 
is seen coming down tho hill, but it is the 
wrong road. Who can it be? The t loops 
seem to know, for the cha.sseurs draw then 
swords, tho whole line present arms, tiie bund 
strikes up, and the French General Buragiiay 
d’Hilliers dashes through the gates. Again 
roar tho cannon — another carriage is seen, and 
this time in the right direction ; it is preceded 
by tho Pope’s courier, covered with .scarlet and 
gold. The people cheered loudly, aliljough they 
could not have known whom it contaiiiod ; but 
they cheered the magnificent arms and the reek- 
ing hor.ses. It was tho Vico-Lcgatc of Velletri, 
Mori.signoro Qeraldi. The Municipality rushed 
to the door of the carriage, and a little, ener- 
getic-looking man in lace and purple dcscerAled, 
and was almost smothered in the ombrnccs^of 
the hnlf dozen municipal olficers, who confused 
him with question.s — “ l)ovo o la sua Saiitita !'* 
“Vicino! Vicino!” “E a Frosinone, e a Valo- 
montone ?” Bcllissiino, bollissimo, recovi- 
memo ! sorprendente ! Tanto belio ! tant6 bel- 
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lo I’’ was all the poor little man could jerk out, 
and at each word he was stifled with fresh em- 
braces ; but he was soon set aside and forgotten, 
when half a dozen of tiie Papal couriers galloped 
up, splashed from head to foot. They were 
followed by several carriages with four or .six 
horses, the postillions in their now liveries *, then 
came a large squadron of Neapolitan cavalry, 
and immediately afterward the Pope. It was a 
touching sight. While the women cried, the 
men shouted; but however absurd a descrip- 
tion of enthusiasm may be, in its action it was 
very fine. As ho passed on, the troops pre- 
sented arms, and every one knelt. He drew up 
in front of the municipality, who were so aflcct- 
ed or so frightened that their speech ended in 
nothing. The carriage door was opened, and 
then the scene which ensued was without par- 
allel ; every one rushed forward to kiss the fool 
vv'hich he put out. One little Abbatc, Don Pietro 
MetrangH, amused me excessively. Nothing 
could keep him back; he caught hold of the 
sacred foot, hy hugged it, ho sighed, he wept 
over it. A knot of gentlemen were standing 
on the .steps of the entrance, a nong others Mr. 
Buillie Cochrane, in the Scotc\^ Archers’ uni- 
form, M'hom His Holiness beckoned forward, 
and put out his hand for him to kiss. Again 
the carnages would have moved on, for it was 
late, and Te Dcum had to be sung ; but for some 
time It wa-s quite impossible to .shake off the 
crowd at the door. At last the procession 
moved, and I, at the peril of my life — for the 
crowd, couriers, and chasscur.s rode like luna- 
lic.s — ran down to the cathedral. To my sur- 
prise, the Pope had anticipated me, and the 
d(jor was slint. I was about to retire in de- 
.spair, when 1 saw a little man creepinu silently 
up to a small gate, followed by a very tall and 
ungainly prince in a red uniform, which put in* 
very much in mind of Ducrow in his woist days. 
I looked again, and 1 knew' it was my friend 
the Abbe, and if I followed him, I must go right. 
It was as I cxpecteil. While we hud been 
abusing the arrangements, lie had gone and 
asked for the key of the sacristy, by which way 
we entered the church. It was densely crowd- 
ed in all parts, and principally by troops who 
had preoccupied it. When the ho.st was rni.seil, 
the effect was grand in the extreme. The Pope, 
with all his subjects, bowed their hoad.s to the 
pavement, and the crash of arms was succeeded 
by the most perfect silence. The next cere- 
mony was the benediction of the people from 
the palace, which is situate on the extreme 
height of the town. Nerving myself for this 
last effort, I struggled and stumbled up the hill. 
There the thoucands from the coiftitry and neigh- 
bovhood were assembled, and in a few minutes 
the Pope arrived. In the interval all the fayades 
of the houses had been illuminated, and the 
effects of the light on the various picturesque 
groups and gay uniform.s was very .striking. A 
burst of mii.sic and fresh cannon announced tins 
arrival of His Holiness. IIo went straight into 
the palace, and in a few niinutes the priests 


with the torches entered the small chapel which 
was erected on the balcony. The Pope follow- 
ed, and then arose one shout, such as I never 
reraembor to have heard : another and another 
and all knelt, and not a whisper was heard. As 
the old man stretched out his hands to blcs<« the 
people, his voice rung clear and full in the 
night : 

“ Sit nomcn Dei bcncdictum." 

And the people, with one voice, replied : 

“ Ex hoc et nunc ct in seculum.” , 

Then the Pope : 

“ Adjutonim nostrum in nomine Domini." 

The people : » 

• “ Qui fecit ccolum et terram." 

His Holinc.ss ; 

** himcdicat vos omnipotens Deus Pater, Filius, ct 
Spiritus Sanctus " 

And the people, with one voice : * 

“ Amen !" 

Thurgthy Evening. 

The Volletri fireworks were T:ertainly a fail- 
ure ; the population understands geniinexions 
better than squibs and crackers; but the il- 
lumination, which eon.sisted of large pots of 
grease placed on posts at intervals of a yard 
down every street, had really a very goodJeffeet, 
and might afford a good hint for cheap illumina- 
tions in Englc?nd. What is mo.st remarkable to 
an Englishman on such occasions is, the total 
ah.scneo of drunkenness and the admirable and 
courteous conduct of the people to each other. 
It .seemed to me that the population never slept : 
they were perambulating the streets chanting 
“Viva Pio Nono” all night; and, at 8 o’clock 
this morning, there was the same crowd, with 
the .same excitement. I went early to the Papal 
Palace to witne.ss the rccf*plion of the different 
deputations; but, notwithstanding my aiJtiviry. I 
arrived one of the last, and on being .shown into 
a waiting-room found my.self standing in a mot- 
ley group of generals of every chine, priests in 
every variety of costume, judges, embassadors, 
an<l noble guards. A long suite of ten rooms 
was thrown open, and probably the old and 
tajie.stried walls had never wiinc.s.sed so strange 
a sight hcl’orc as the gallery presented. There 
was a kind of order and degree preserved in the 
distribution of the visitors. The first room 
mostl}" contained priests of the lower ranks, in 
the second were gentlemen in \iolef colored 
dresses, looking proud and inflated ; then came 
a room full of ollieers, lh(’n di-fingnished stran- 
gers, among whom might he seen General Bara- 
guay d'Hiiliers, Count Lndi>ll, the Neapolitan 
embns.sa<lor, the Priiiee<« :Massimo, Corsini, Rus- 
IKiIi, Cesareni, all covered with stars, ribbons, 
and embroidery. The door of each room was 
kept by the miinieipal tnnips, who were evident- 
ly very new to I lie work, for the pages in their 
pink .vilk dresses might bo seen oeea‘jionally 
instructing them in the salute. Presently there 
wa«! a move, every one drew back for Cardinal 
Mae4'hi : he is the doyen of the eollege, and, as 
Andibishop of Velletri, appeared in his bright- 
est scarlet robes — a fit subject for the pencil of 
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the great masters. He \ras followed by Cardi- 
nals Asquini and Dupont in more nioilest garb, 
and each as he passed received and gracefully 
acknowledged the homage of the crowd. While 
we were standing waiting, two priests in full 
canonicals marched by with stately stq)s, pre- 
coded by the cross, and bearing the consecrated 
elements which they were to administer to the 
Pope; they remained with him about twenty 
minutes, and again the doors were thrown open, 
and thcy^anic out* with the same forms. The 
Sacrament was succecWcd by the brcakfa.st 
service of gold, which it w'ould have made any 
amateirs of Benvenuto Cellini's workmanship 
envious to see. At last the breakfast was cndc^l, 
and 1 began to hope there was some chance of 
our suspense terminating, when there was a 
great movement among the crowd at one end 
of the gallery, the pages rushed to their posts, 
flung back the two doors, and the Prime Min- 
ister, Cardinal Antonelli, entered. Standing in 
that old palacA, and gazing on the Priest Pre- 
mier, 1 could realize the times of Mazarin and 
Richelieu. Neither of these could have pos- 
sessed a haughtier cyo than Antonelli, or carried 
themselves more proudly: every action spoke 
the Uteri self-possessed and confldent in the 
greatness of his position. He is tall, thin, about 
forty-four or forty-five, of a dark ^ind somewhat 
sallow complexion, distinguished not by the 
regularity or beauty of his features, ^but by the 
c^mness and dignity of their expression. As 
the mass moved to let him pass to the Papal 
apartments at the^other extremity of the gallery, 
there was nothing flurried in his manner or 
hurried in his step — he knew to a nicety the 
precise mode of courtesy which he should show^ 
to each of his worshipers; for instance, when 
the* French general — ay, the rough soldier of 
the camp-^bent to kiss his hand, he drew it 
back, and spoke a few low, comphmentary 
words as he bowed low to him, always gracious- 
ly, almost condescendingly. When the Roman 
princes washed to perform the same salute his 
hand met their lips half-way. When the crowd 
of abbc.s, monk.s, priests, and deacons, seized it, 
it passed on unresistingly from mouth to mouth, 
as though he knew that blessing was passing 
out of him, but that he found suilicicnt for all. 

I was beginning to marvel what had become of 
my little friend of the preceding evening, Don 
Pietro, when iVbserved a slight stoppage, oc- 
casioned by some one falling at the Cardinal’s 
feet. It was Don Pietro. He had knelt dowm 
to get a better hold of the hanging fringes, and 
no power could withdraw them from his lips; 
he appeared determined to exhaust their valu- 
able savor, and, for the first time, 1 saw a «milo 
on Antonelli 's countenance, which soon changed 
into a look of severity, which so frightened the 
little abbato that he gave up his prey. Cardi- 
nal Antonelli went in to the Pope, and expecta- I 
tion and patience had to be renewed. Then 
came all the deputations in succession, men 
with long parchments and long face.s of anxiety. 
There could not have been less than eight or ] 


ton of these, who all returned from the interview 
looking very bright and contented, ejaculating 
'‘'"Quanto e huono I quanto buonoj^* To my 
great disappointment, a very olficious little gen- 
tleman, w'ho, it appears, is a nephew of Cardi- 
nal Borroneo, and who, only two days since, 
hod been appointed a kind of deputy master of 
the ceremonies-, informed me that it was very 
unlikely Ilis Holiness could receive any more 
people, as he had to go out at eleven, w'hich fact 
was confirmed by the Papal couriers, who 
marched, booted and spurred, whip in hand, 
into the ante-room. Tliis announcement had 
scarcely been made, w^hen Cardinal Antonelli 
appeared and informed us that tiic Pope would 
receive tw'o or three at a time, but that they 
must not stop long. The first bat(*h consisted 
of “our owm correspondent Don Flavio Ghigi ; 
1 looked round to see W'ho was the third, it was 
the little abbate. As w'e entered the presence 
chamber, I made an inclination, but, tfi my sur- 
prise, both Don Flavio and Don Pietro rushed 
forwratd. The Ghigi gracefully ,.and with emo- 
tion, kissed the Sovereign’s foot, and then his 
hand, w'bich was extended to him. His Holi- 
ness had cvidgitly been greatly excited. He 
took Don Flavio by the hand, saying, Rise 
up, niy son, our sorrows arc over.'’ JNlcanw'hile 
Don Pietro had embraced not merely the foot, 
but the ankle. Vainly ibe Pope bade him rise. 
At last he exclaimed, looking at the little man 
with wonder, “ Eh ! t'hc Don Pietro cr>n una 
barba!’’ ‘‘Ah,’’ said the unclcrioal priest, not 
in any degree taken by surprise, “Since oiir 
misfortunes, your Holiness, 1 never had the 
heart to .•<have.” 'Phen, now that happier 
times arc come, wo shall see your face quite 
clean,” was the Pope’s reply- More genu- 
flexions, more embracings, and away we went. 
After a few minutes’ delay, the gentlemen of 
the chamber gave notice that His Holiness w'as 
about to pa.ss ; he was preceded by pric.sts bear- 
ing the crucifix,^and this time wore a rich em- 
broidered stole ; his benevolent face lighted up 
as ho blessed all his servants who knelt on liis 
[lassage. He has a striking countenance, full 
of paternal goridness ; nor docs his tendency to 
obe.sity interfere with the dignity of his move- 
ments. Some half-dozen Capuchins fell down 
before him, and the guards had some diliieulry 
in making them move out of the way. As the 
Pope moved he dispensed his blessing to the 
right and to the left. Meanwhile a great crowd 
had collected outside. When he up(>cared ho 
was enthusiastically cheered. He entered his 
carriage — the .scarlet couiiers kicked, cracked, 
and spurred — the Hoops all knelt — the band 
played some stf^ngc anthem, for«he has lieeome 
rather tired of “ Viva Pio AVmo,” with wliich 
he has no agreeable u>sociaiions — and the 
pageant passed away. 

I was compelled to decline the invitation 
from the Council of State ; and, soon after his 
Holiness’s departure, I started for Rome, in 
order to arrive beibre the gates w^ere shut, for 
the passjiort systc|p is in the strictest operation. 
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All alonjT tho road fortunately the preparations 
have taken the turn of cleanliness — whitewash 
is at a premium. At Genzano and Albann the 
woods of Dunsinane s^cm to bo moving through 
the towns. At the former place I saw General 
Paraguay d’Hillicrs, who had to send to Albano 
for two outlets and bread, the supplies of Gen- 
zano being exhausted. The Pope leaves Vclletri 
to-morrow, Friday, 12th, at 8 o'chajk. At 
Genzano the Neapolitan troops leave him, and 
are replaced by the French j at Albano he 
l>reakfasts, and enters Rome at 4 o’clock. 
Preparations arc making for a grand ill'dmina- 
lion, and the town is all alive. 

Romr, Friday Evening, April 12. 

The history of the last two years has taught 
us to set very little reliance on any demonstra- 
tions of public opinion. But for this sad ex- 
pcricn(!e I .should have w'arnily congratulated 
the Pope and his French advisers on the success 
of their experiment, and augured well of the 
new Rom*an era frt»m tho eTiihusia'‘!n which has 
ushered it in. It is true that there was want- 
ing the delirious excitement which greeted our 
scciuid Charles on his return from a sixteen 
years’ exile: nor were the forms of courtly 
etiquette broken through as on»that memora- 
ble 21st ol March, when Napoleon, accompa- 
nied b}" Cambronne and Bertrand dashed into 
the court of the Tuileries and was borne on 
the shoulders of his tniops into the Salle dcs 
Mareehaux. Even the irenuine heartiness, the 
uneahuhiting expression of emotion, which de- 
lighted tli(‘ Pope at Frosinonc and Vellctri, 
were not found in Rome, but then it must be 
remembered that it was from R«ime the I’ope 1 
was driven 1‘orth as an (?xile — that shame and 
siieiKM* are the natural expre'^snais of regret 
and repentaiiee : so, eoiisiilcri'ig every thing, 
the I’ope was very well recened. Bright ban- 
ners waved (»\er bis head, bright flowers w'crc 
strewn on his path, the day wa^ warm and 
sunny — in all respects it wa.s a morningfc alba 
notanda rirdu, one of the dies y'asti of the re- 
formed Papacy. 

And yet the thoughts which the gorgeous 
scene suggested were not of uiimixed gratitiea- 
tion. French tr(*ops formed the Papal escort; 
French troops lined the streets and thronged 
St. Peter's. At first the mind was carried b,ack 


tho Latcran being thrown open the gorgeous 
hierarchy of Rome, with the banners of the 
various Basilic®, the in.signia and costume of 
every office issued forth, the effect was bevord 
measure imposing. An artist must have failed 
in painting, as he must have failed in composing 
such a picture. Precisely at 4 o’clock the bat- 
teries on the Place announced that the cortege * 
w'as in view, and presently the clouds of dust 
blown before it gave a less agreeable assurance 
of its approach. The prooe.ssion was headed 
by a strong dctachmcut of cavalry* then fol- 
lowed the tribe of couriers, outriders, and officials 
— whom I described from Vedletri — morg troops, 
aijd then tho Pope. As he pa.sscd the drums 
beat the gMralc^ and the soldiers knelt, it was 
commonly reported, but I know not with what 
truth ; it was the first time they ever knelt be- 
fore the head of the church. Certainly, with 
the Italians church ceremonies are an inistinct 
— ^thc coloring and grouping arc solace identally 
but artislieally arranged ; the bright scarlet of 
the numerous cardinals mingling with the solemn 
black of the Conservaton. the ermine of the sen- 
ate, the golden vestments of the high-priests, and 
the soberer hues of the inferior firdersof the cler- 
gy. When tho Pope descended from the c^^rriage 
a loud cheer was raised and handkerchiefs were 
waved in abuivlancc; but, alas ! the enthusiasm 
that is valuable is that which does not l)oa.st of 
such a luxury as handkerchiefs. V cry few people 
.seemed to think it necessary to kneel, and, on 
the whole, the mass were more interested in 
tho pageant itself than in the circumstances in 
which It originated. The exeitbnient of curiosity 
was, however, at its height, for many people in 
defiance of horse and loot broke into th(j square, 
where they alFordcd excellent sport to the 
chasseurs, who amused themselN^s in knoeliing 
oir their hats and then in preventing them from 
! picking them up. I ran down in time to see 
' iii> Holiness march in procession up the cei.tre 
I of the magnificent St. Gi(»vaiini. This religious 
! part of the ceremony was jterhaps more im- 
posing than that outside the church. The dead 
I silence while the Pope prayed, the solemn .strains 
I when he rose from his knees, iho rich draperies 
^ which covered the walls and cast an atmosphere 
I of purple light around, the black drc'^^es and 
■ the vails which the ladies wore, iningling with 


to the times when Pepin, as tie- eldest son of every variety of uniform, stars, and ribbons, pro- 
tlie Catholic cluiroh, restored tin* Pope to the ! dueod an admirable elFeef. The great oliject. 
throne of the Apostle, and Ibr the moment we ! when this eeremony was half fini.shed. was to 
were disposed to feel that the eu'iii and tin* in- * rca<*h St. Peter’s before the Pope could arrive 
striiment were happily associated , but a mo- j ibcrc, every body, of course, starting at the 
menl'.s glance at the Iri-color standard, at the ' .same moment, and each party thinking they 
free and easy manner of the general-in-chief were going to do a very clever thing in taking 
when he met the Pope at the gale ^f the Lateniii, a narrow roiiiidaboiif way to tho Ponte Sisto, 
recalled tho mind back to the French Repulilie, .so cKoking it up and leaving the main road by 
with all its long train of intrigue, oppression, the Coliseum and the Foro Trajano quite do- 
iu]\J infatuated folly. .sorted. In tho palmiest^ days of the circus 

But, whatever the change of scene may he, Rome could never have witnessed such chariot- 
it must be admitted that the drama was full of racing. All ideas of courtesy and solemnity 
Miterc'st and the decorations magnificent. When befiftmir the occasion were bani.shed. The only 
I lie sun shone on tho masses cidJeetcd in the thing was who could arrive first at the bridge, 
of St. Giovanni, and the •great gales of The streets as we passed through were quite 
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deserted — it looked like a city of the dead. As 
we passed that admirable institution, the Ho.««pi- 
tal St. Giovanni Colabita, which is always open 
to publio view, the oiHciatinir priests and sol- 
diers were standing in wonder at the entrance, 
and the sick men raised themselves on their 
arms and looked with interest on the excitement 
*occasioned by the return of the Head of that 
Church, to which they owed the foundation 
where they sought repose, and the faith that 
taught them hope. • By the time wo arrived 
at €t. Peter's the immense space was already 
crowded, but, thanks to my Irish pertinacity, I 
soon elbgwed myself into a foremost place at the 
head of the steps. Here I had to wait for aboyt 
an hour, admiring the untiring energy of the 
mob, who resisted all the attempts of the troops 
to keep them back, the gentle expostulations of 
the ofTiccrs^and sometimes the less gentle per- 
suasion of the bayonet. At 6 o’clock, the ban- 
ners flew fr< 4 ^u the top of xVdrian’s Tomb, and 
the roar of cannon recommenced -, but again 
the acclamations were very partial, and, but 
for the invaluable pocke.t-handkcrchicfs of the 
over-sympathizing ladies, the atfair must have 
passed ott rather coldly. It was, hovves er. very 
diflere^if in St. Peter’s. When his Holiness 
trod that magnificent temple the thousands col- 
lected within its walls ajipcared t^ulv imprcs^^cd 
with the grandeur, the almost awful grandeur 
of the scene. The man, the occasion, and the 
splendor, all so striking; never w^as the host 
celebrated under a more remarkable combina- 
tion of circumstances. The word of command 
given to the troops rang through the immense 
edifice, tlien the crash of arm.s, and every man 
knelt for some moments amid a breathless si- 
lence, only broken by the drums, which rolled 
« at intervals. T;ho mass was ended. St. Peter's 
sent forth the tens of thousands, the .soldiers fell 
in, the pageantry was at an end. Then came 
the illumination, which was very beautiful, not 
from the brilliancy of the lights, but from its 
being so universal. St. Peter’s was only lighted 
en demi-ioilettc. and i.s to appear in his glory to- 
morrow evening ; but as the wind played among 
the lamps, and the flames flickered and bright- 
ened in the breeze, the effect from the Pincian 
was singularly graceful. The Campodoglio, 
that centre of triumph, was in a blaze of glory, 
and the statues of the mighty of old stood forth, 
like dark and Siplemn witnesses of the past, ib 
the sea of light. But one by one the lamps 
died out, the silence and the darkness of the 
night resumed their sway, and the glory of the 
day became the history of the past. 

Thus far prognostications have been defeated. 
The Pope is in the Vatican. Let us hopy the 
prophets of evil may again And their predictions 
falsified ; but. alas ! it is impossible to be blind 
to the fact, that within the last few days the 
happiness «>f many homes has been destroyed, 
and that the triumph of the one has been pur- 
(diased by the sorrows of the many. True, 
some 30,000 scudi have Vieen given in charity, i 
of which the Pope granted 25,000 ; but there is | 


that W'hich is even more blessed than food — it 
is liberty. There were conspiracies, it is true. 
An attempt was made to set fire to the Quirinal ; 
a small machine infernale f/as exploded near the 
Palazzo Teodoli. There was the excuse for 
some arrests, but not for so many. But if the 
hand of the administration is to pre^s too heavily 
tm the people, the absence of prudence and in- 
dulgence on the’ part of the church can not bo 
compensated for- by the presence of its head. 
In former days of clerical igiKirancc and relig- 
ious bigotry the master-writings of antiquity, 
which Verc found inscribed on old parchments, 
were obliterated to make way for missals, homi- 
lies, and golden legends, gorgeously illuminntc<l 
hut igyorantly expressed. Let not the (*hurch 
fall into the same error in these days, by efliicing 
from its record the stern but solemn lessons of 
the post, to replace them by illiberal, ungener- 
ous, and therefore erroneous views, clothed al- 
though they may be with all the pride gnd pomp 
of psipal supremacy. Dtmbiless •sdine lime will 
1 elapse belorc any partinihir coiir^' of policy will 
be laid down. The Pope w ill Ibr the moment 
bide his time and oliservc. No one ipiestions 
his good intentions, no man puts his bene\ok‘nce 
in doubt. Lct'^him only follow' the dictates of 
his ow’n kindness of heart, chastened by his bit- 
ter experience, w'hich will teach him alike to 
avoid the extremes of iiululgerua* and the ex- 
cesses of severity. 

Saturday Mor7t\ng^ April ITI 
I am glad to be able to add that the night 
has passed off in the most quiet and satisfactory 
maimer, and I do not hear that in a single in- 
stance public tranquillity was disturbed. The 
decorations, oonsisiing of bright tM>Iors and rich 
tapestry, which ornamented the window's and 
balconies yesterday, are kept up to-day, and 
tjic festive appeartincc of the city is fully main- 
tained. There is an apiiarent incren''e of move- 
ment in all the principal thoroughfares. Hi*? 
Holiness is cngi^eJ to-day in receiving various 
deputations, bui to-morrow the ceroiinmics will 
recominenee with high mass at St. Peter's, after 
W'hich the Pope w'ill bless the people from the 
balcony, and no doubt for •several days to come 
religious observances will occupy all the time 
and attention of his Holiness. 1 am very glad to 
find, from a gentleman w'ho arrived last night, 
having follow'ed the papal jirogrcss through 
Cestcriia, Vellctri, Genzano, and Alhano, several 
hours after I had left, that the most perfect 
trampiillity prevaileil on the whole line of road, 
and up to the gales of Romo, at four o'clock this 
morning not a single accident had occurred to 
disturb the general satisfaction. Of course the 
whole city is alive wfith report*^ of various de- 
scriptions; every body draws his own conclu- 
sions from the great events of yesterday, and 
indulges in vaticinations in the not improbable 
event of General Baraguayd’HilUcrs’ immediate 
departure, now that his mission has been accom- 
plished. A fine field w'ill be ojien for specula- 
tion. Meanwhile the presence of the .sovcr,eign 
has been of one inestimable advantage to tlie 
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town — it has put the municipality on the alert, their judgment, is invoked. It is not to theif 
The heaps of rubbish have licen removed from j understanding that these rhapsodies are address- 
the centres of the squares and the corners of the ! ed, but to their will and their passions. A 


diircront streets, to tl^ great discomfiture of the 
tribes of hungry dogs which, for the comfort of 
the tired population, had not energy to bay 
through the night. Workpeople have been in- 
cessantly employed in carting away the remains 
of republican violence. I observe, however, 
that the causeway between the Vatican and St. 
A.ngclo, which was broken down by the mob, 
has not yet been touched. Are vre to hail this 
as an omen that the .sovereign will nevor again 
require to seek the shelter of the fortress, or as 
an evidence that the ecclesiastical and the civil 
power are not yet entirely united? 

[From Pcntlcy'B Miflccllany.J 

THE GENIUS OF GEORGE SAND. 

TIIK COMEDY OF FttANf’OIS LE CIIAMPI. 

OCARV.ELY half a dozen years have elapsed ! 
V J since it was considered a dangerous experi- 
ment to introduce the name of George Sand 
inl<» an English periodical. In the interval we 


writer who really meant lo vindicate an institu- 
tion against its abu.ses, would adopt a widely 
different course ; and it is only begging George 
Sand out of the hands of the jury to assert that 
the intention of her writings is opposed to their « 
effect^ w'hich is to .sap the foundations u^Ton which 
the fabric of domestic life reposes. 

Her practice accords haymoniously with her 
doctrines. Nobody who knows whaUthe actual 
life of George Sand has been, can doubt for a 
moment the true nature of her opinions on the 
subject of marriage. It is not a plea^nt sub- 
ject to touch, and we should shrink from it, if it 
were not as notorious as every thing else by 
which she has become famous in her time. It 
forms, in reality, as much a part of the philoso- 
phy she desires to impress upon tfte 'World, a.s 
the books through vrhich she has expounded her 
theory. It is neither more nor less than her 
1 theory of freedom and indcpcnifenco in the mat- 
■tcr of passion (we dare not dignify it by any 
I higher name) put into action — rather vagrant 


have overcome our .scniplc», and the life and action, we fear, but, on that account, all the 


wriiings of George Sand arc new as well known 
ill this country as those of rharlcs Dickens, or 
Bulwer Lytton. The fact itself in a striking 
proof of the power of a great intellect to make 
itself heard in spite of the prejudices and aver- 
sion of its audience. 

The intellectual power of George Sand is at- 
tested by the suirragcs of Europe. The use to 
which she has put it is another question. Un- 


morc decisive. The wonder is, how any body, 
however ardent an admirer of George Sand's 
geniu.s, can .suppose for a moment that a wom- 
an who leads this life from choice, and who 
carries its excesses to an extremity of voluptu- 
ous caprice, could by any human pos.sihiIity, 
pass so completely out of herself into another 
person in her hooks. The supposition is not 
only absurd in itself, but yttcrly inconsistent 


I'ortiinately, she has applied it, for the most with the boldness and siivcrity of her character, 
part, to so bad a use, that half llio people who Some tort of jusiiiieation for the career of 
ttckiiowlcdge the aseeiulency of her genius, sec Madame Diidcvant has been attempted to be 
too much occasion to deplore its perversion. extracted from the ullcircd unhappiness of hcr^ 
The principles .she has launched upon the married life, which dro\e her^at last lo break 
world have an inevitable tendency toward ftic the bond, and purchase her liberty at the sacri- 
disorgani&ation of all existing institutions, {xilit- lice of a large portion of her fortune, originally 
ieal and .social. This is the broad, palpable eoiisiUcrable. But all such justifications must 
fact, let .so]>histry disgiii.se or ^^vadc it as it may. be accepted with hesitation in the absence of 
Whether she pours out an intense novel that shall authentic data, and more especially when sub- 


plow up the roots of the domestic system, or com- sequent circumstances are of a nature to throw 
jioses a jiroclumation for the Red Republicans suspicion upon the defense. Cases undoubtedly 
that shall throw the streets into a flame, her influ- occur in which the violent disruption of domes- 
once is cipially undeniable and equally pernicious, tic tics may be extenuated even upon moral 
It has bc(Mi frequenlly urged, in the defense grounds ; but we can not comprehend by what 
of her novels, that they do not assail the insti- proi'css of rca.soning the argument can be 
tution of marriage, but the wrongs that are stretched so as to cover any indisrretions that 


perpetrated in its name. Give her the full | take place afterward. 

benefit of her intention, and the result is still I Madame Dudcvaiit was married in 1822; 
the same. Her eloquent expositions of ill-as- j her husband is represented as a plain country 
sorted unions — her daring appeals from the oh- ' gentleman, very upright and literal in his way, 
ligations they impose, to the alfections they out- : and quite incapable, a> may readily be supposed, 
rage— her assertion of the rights of nature over • of sympathizing with what one of her ablest 
the conventiotis of society, have the final effect ! critics calls her “aspirations toward the infinite, 
of justifying the violation of duty on the pro- j art and liberty.*’ Sho boro him two children, 
various ground of passion and inclination. The ] lived with him eight years, and, shortly after 
bulk of her readers— of all readers — take such the insurrection ol July, 1830, fled from her 


social philosophy in the gross ; they can not dull house at Nohant, and went up to Paris, 

pick out its nice distinctions, and sift its mys- TJjion this step nobody has a right to pronounce 

deal relinomcnts. It is loss a matter of reason- ' judgment. Nor should the "world penetrate the 

mg •limn of feeling. Their sdnsibility, and not recesses of her private life from that day for 
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wai-d, if lier life could be truly considered pri- 
vate, and if it were not in fact and in reality a 
part and parcel of her literary career. She has 
made so little scruple about publishing it her- 
self, that nobcxl^ else neeil have any such scruple 
on that head. She has been interwoven in such 
close intimacies with a succession of the most 
rCelebrated persons, and has acted upon all oc- 
casions so openly, that there is nut the slightest 
disguise upon the matter in the literary circles 
of Paris. But even all this publicity might not 
whplly wairanl a reference to the erratic course 
of this extraordinary woman, if she had not made 
her own experiences, to some extent, the basis 
of her \forks, which arc said by those most fa- 
miliar with her habits and a.ssuciations, to con- 
tain, ill a variety of forms, the confession of the 
strange vicissitudes through which her heart and 
imagination have passed. The reflection is not 
limited to general types of human character and 
passion, but constantly descends to individualiza- 
tion ; and heiF intimate friends arc at no loss to 
trace through her numerous productions a whole 
gallery of portraits, beginning with jioor M. 
Dudevant, and running through a remarkable 
group of contemporary cclebritic.s. Her works 
then are, avowedly, transcripts of her life ; and 
her life\*onsequently becomi^s, in a grave sense, 
literary property, as the spring from whence 
ha.s issued the turbid principles she glories in 
enunciating. 

We have no desire to pursue this view of 
George Sand'.s writings to its ultimate conse- 
(luencps. It is enough for our present purpose 
to indicate the sogrcc and nature of the influ- 
ence she exercises. Taking her life and her 
works together, their action and rc-action upon 
each other, it may be observed that such a 
^writer could be produced and fostered only in 
such a state of s^^Jciety as that of Paris. With 
all her genius .she would perish in London. The 
moral atmosphere of F ranee is necessary alike 
to its culture and reception — the volcanic soil — 
the perpetual excitement — the instability of the 
people and the government — the eternal tur- 
moil, caprice, and transition — ^a society agitated 
and polluted to its core. These elements of fa- 
naticism and confusion, to which she has admin- 
istered 80 skillfully, have made her what she 
is. In such a country as England, calm, or- 
derly, and conservative, her social philosophy 
would lack eafth for its roots and uir for its 
blossoms. The very institutions of France, upon 
which no man can count for an hour, arc cssen- 
iial to her existence as a writer. 

But lime that mellows all things has not been 
idle with George Sand. After having written 
"Indiana,” **Lelie,” “Valentine,” and sundry 
other of her most conspicuous works, she foifnd 
it necessary to defend herself against the charge 
of advocating conjugal infidelity. The defcn.se, 
10 be sure, was pre-eminently sophistical, and 
rc.sled on a complete evasion of the real ques- 
1 ion : but it was a concession to the feelings 
and decorum of society which could not fail in 
some measure to operate as a restraint in future 


labors. Her subsequent works wore not quite 
so decisive on these topics -, and in some of them 
marriage was even treated with a respectful 
recognition, and love wa% suffered to run its 
course in purity and tranquillit}^, without any 
of those terrible struggles with duty and con- 
science which were previously considered indis- 
pensable to bring out its intensity. 

Amd now comes an entirely new phase in tho 
development of George Sand's mind. Perhaps 
about this lime the influences immediately act- 
ing upon her may have undergone a modifica- 
tion that will partly help to explain the miracle. 
Her daughter, the fair Solange, i.s grown up and 
about lobe married ; and the household thought.s 
and cares, and the tenderness of n .serious and 
unselfis*li cast, which creep to a mother's heart 
on such occasions, may have shed their sweet- 
ness upon this wayward soul, and inspired it 
with congenial utterances. This is mere spi‘c- 
ulation. more or less corroborated by lime .an t 
circumstance ; but whatever may have liecn tho 
ngencie.s by which the charm was wrought, cer- 
tain it is that George Sand has recwtly produced 
a work which, wc will not .s.ay flippantly in the 
words of the song, 

“ llns for once a moral, ” 

but which is in the highest degree cliaste in 
conception, and full of simplicity and truthful- 
ness in the execution. Tlu^ work iv in the lorin 
()f a threc-aet (amicdy, and is called "Fraiifois 
Ic Ohampi.” (For the benefit of the country 
gentlemen, we may as well at once explain that 
the word champi means a foundling of the fields.) 

The domestic morality, the quiet nature, the 
home feeling of this comedy may be dc^'CiiluHl 
as something w'ondcrful for George Sand ; iinr 
that her genius w'ns not felt to be plaMic cnouirh 
for .such a display, but that nobcKly suspected 
shd could have accomplished it with so slight an 
appearance of artifice or false sentiment, or with 
so much geniality and faith in its truth. But 
this is not the faily wonder connected with 
“ Francois Ic Champi.” Its reception by the 
Paris audience was something yet more won- 
derful. Wc witnessed a few weeks ago at the 
Odcon its hundred and fourth or fifth represent- 
ation — and it vras a sight not readily forgotten. 
The acting, exquisite as it was through the 
minutest articulation of the .scene, wms iniinitely 
less striking than the stillness and patience of 
the spectators. It was a strange and curious 
thing to .see these mercurial people pouring in 
from their gay cafh and restaurants^ and sitting 
down to the representation of this dramatic pas- 
toral with much the same close and motionless 
attention as a st^yidious audience might be ex- 
pected to give to a scientific lecture. And it 
was more curious still to contrast what wds 
doing at that moment in different places with a 
like satisfaction to other crowds of listeners; 
and to consider what an odd compound that 
people must be who can equally enjoy the rustic 
virtues of the Odeon, and the grossnesscs and 
prurient humors of the Varietds. Paris and the 
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Parisians will, probably, forever remain an enig- 
ma to the moral philosopher. One never can 
see one’s way through their surprising contra- 
dictions, or calculate upon what will happen 
next, or what turn any given state of a flairs will 
take. In this sensuous, sentimental, volatile, 
and dismal Paris, any body who may think it 
worth while to cross the water for such a spec- 
tacle, may see reproduced together, side by side, 
the innocence of the golden ago, and the worst 
vices of the last stage of a high civilization. 

At the bottom of all this, no doubt, lyill be 
found a constitutional melancholy that goes a 
great way to account for the opposite excesses 
into which the national character runs. A 
Frenchman is at heart the saddest mannn the 
universe ; but his nature is of groat compass at 
both ends, being deficient only in the repose of 
the middle note.s. And this constitutional mel- 
ancholy opposed to the habitual frivolity (it 
never deserved to be called mirth) of the French 
is now more palpable than ever. Commercial 
depression has .brought it out in its darkest col- 
ors. The people having got what they wanted, 
begin now to discover that they want every 
thing else. The shops are em^ty — the Palais 
Royal is as triste ns the suburb of a country 
town — and the drive in Ihc Champs Elysces, in 
spile of its display of horsemen and j)rivatc car- 
riages, mixed up in motley cavalcade with hack 
cabriolets and omnibuses, is as different from 
what It used to be in the old days of tlie mon- 
archy, a.s the castle of Dublin will be by-and-by, 
when the viceregal pageant is removed to Lon- 
don. The sparkling butterflies that used to 
flirt about in the gardens of the 'fuiUTies, may 
now be seen pacing moodily along, their eyc.s 
fixed on the ground, and their hands in their 
pockot.s, sometimes with an old umbrella (which 
seems to be received by common assent as the 
emblem of broken-down fortunes), and some- 
times with n brown paper parcel under their 
arms. The animal .spirits of the Parisians are 
very much perplexed under these circumstances; 
and hence it is that they allcrnaiely try to drown 
their melancholy in draughts of fierce excite- 
ment, or to solace it by gentle .sedatives. 

George Sand has done herself great honor by 
this charming little drama. That she should 
have chosen such a turbulent moment for such 
an experiment upon the public, is not the least 
remarkable incident connected with it. Only a 
few months before wc heard of her midnight 
revels with the heads of the Repulican party in 
the midst of the fury and bloodshed of an emeute; 
and then follows close upon the blazing track 
of revolution, a picture of household virtues so 
sweet and tran'quil, so full of tenderness and 
love, that it is difficult to believe it to bo the 
production of the same hand that had recently 
flung flaming addresses, like brands, into the 
streets to set the town on fire. But we must 
be surprised at nothing that happens in France, 
where truth is so much stranger than fiction, as 
to extinguish the last fragment of hn excuse for 
eredul>ty and wonder. « I 
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AMUSEMENTS OF THE COURT OF 
LOUIS XV. 

T one time the whole court was thrown into 
great commotion by a sudden fancjy which 
the king took for worsted work. A courier was 
instantly dispatched to Paris for wool, needles 
and canvas. He only took two hours and a half 
to go and come back, and the same day all the 
courtiers in Versailles were seen, with the Duke 
of Gesvres at their head, emliroiclering like tl^eir 
sovereign. At a later period, both the new and 
the old nobility joined in the common pursuit of 
pleasure before their fall. Bad taste und friv 
olbusncss marked their amusements. Titled 
ladie.s, who eagerly sought the favor of being 
allowed a seat in the presence of Madame de 
Pompadour, visited in secret the popular ball of 
the Porcherons, or amused themselvt^ by break- 
ing plates and glasses in obscure cabarets, as- 
suming the free and reckless tone o?men. Their 
husbands in the meanwhile embroidered at home, 
oi paced the stately galleries of Louis XIV. at 
Versailles, a little painted cardboard figure in 
one hand, while with the other they drew the 
string which put it in motion. This preposterous 
amusement even spread throughout thb ’whole 
ration, and grave magistrates were to be met 
ill the streets Splaying, like the rest, with their 
panthis^ as the.se figures were called. This 
childish fully was satirized in the following 
epigram . 

“ D’un pruple frivolo ct volage 
Pantin lut la divinity. 

Faut-il 4trc s'il ch^rissait I’imagc 
Dont il cat la r^ahU: ?'* 

The general degeneracy of the times was ac- 
knowledged even by those who shared in it. The 
old nobles ascribed it to that fatal evil, the Want 
of female chastity. Ncvoi , indeed, had this social 
stain been so universal and so great. — Women 
in France during the Eighteenth Century. 


The Pleasure.s of Old Age. — One forenoon 
I did prevail with my mother to let them cari^ 
her to a considerable distance from the house, 
to a sheltered, sunny spot, whereunto wc did 
often resort formerly to hear the wood-pigeoas 
which frequented the fir trees hereabout. We 
seated ourselves, and did pass an hour or two 
very pleasantly. She remarked, how merciful 
it was ordered that those pleasures should re- 
main to the last da 3 ’s of life ; that when tb& 
infirmities of age make the company of others 
burdensome to us and ourselves a burden to 
them, the quiet contemplation of the works of 
God ■•affords a .simple pleasure which needeth 
not aught else than a contented mind to enjoy : 
the singing of birds, even a single flower, or a 
pretty spot like this, with its bank of primroses, 
and the brook running in there below, and this^ 
warm sunshine, how pleasant they are. They, 
take back our thoughts to our youth, which age 
doth love to look back upon . — Diary of Lady> 
Willoughby. 
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THE CIRCASSIAN PRIEST-WARRIOR 
AND HIS WHITE HORSE. 

A TRUE TALE OF THE DAOBESTAH. 

• 

T he Russian camp lay at the foot 
Of a bold and lofty hill, 

Where many a noble tree had root, 

^nd bald»led many a rill ; 

And the rill’s laughter anti the shade— 

The melody and shade combin’d— 

Men of most gentle feelings made, 

But of unbending mind. * 

On that hill’s side, concealed by trees, 
Slumber’d Circassia’s might, 

Awaiting til! the war-horse neighs 
His welcome to the light. 

The Urst ^a^f li^t broke forth at length, 

And with it rose the Invader’s strength. 

Now, if the Vulture, reasoning bird, 

Foretelling blood and scenting strife. 

Had not among the hill-clouds stirr’d. 

One ^ould have said that human life, 

Save that of shepherds tending flocks, 

Breathed not among yon silent flacks. 

What Spectre, gliding tow’rd the rays 
Of rising sun, meets Russian gaze, 

And is it fright, amaze, or awe, 

Distends each eye |md hangs each jaw ? 

A Horse, as snow on mountain height. 

His master clothed all, too, in white, 

_ Moved slowly mp the mountain’s side, 

Arcliing his ncA in conscious pride. 

And though the cannon pointed stood, 

Charged with its slumb’ring lava flood, 

The rider gave no spur nor stroke. 

Nor did he touch the rein which lay 
Upon the horse's neck — who yoke 
Of spur nor rein did e’er ol^y. 

His master’s voice he knew — the horse, 

And by it checked or strain’d his course. 

But even no voice was needed now, 

For when he reach’d the mountain’s brow. 

He halted while his master spread 
His arras full wide, threw back his head, 

And pour'd to Allah forth a pray’r — 

Or seem’d to pray— for Russian ear 
Even in that pure atmosphere. 

The name of Allah ’lone could hear. 

The sound, whose purport is to name 
God’s name— it is an awful sound, • 

No matter from what lips it eame, 

Or in what form ’tis found— 

-Jehovah ! Allah ! God alike. 

Must Christian heart with terror strike. 

For ignorant as may be roan, 

Or with perverted learning stored, 

Thera is, within the soul’s wide span, 

A deep unutterable werd. 


A mosio, and a hymn, 

Which any voice of love that breaks. 

From pious spirit gently wakes. 

Like slumb’ring Cherubim.* 

And “Allah, Allah, Allah 1” rose 
More thrilling still for Russian foes 
By Russian eyes unseen ! 

Behind a thick vfood’s screen, 

Circassia’s dreadful horsemen were 
Bowed to the earth, and drinking there 
Enthusjpsm grand from pray’r, 

Ready to spring as soldier flr’d, 

When soldier is a Priest inspir’d. 

* Ay, o’er that host the sacred name 
Of Allah rolled, a scorching flume, 

That thrilled into the heart’s deep core, 

And swelled it like a heaving ocean 
Visited by Tem^iest's roar. 

Invader ! such sublime emotion 
Bodes thee no good — so do not mock • 

The sacred sound which fills each rock. 

“Yon Priest must fall, and by his*blood 
Damp the alfrighted army’s zeal, 

Who dream his jjody’s proof and good 
’Gainst flying ball or flashing steel.” 

A gun was pointed — ^match applied — 

The ball leaped forth ; the smoke spread wide. 
And cleared away as the echo died, 

And “Allah! Allah! Allah!*’ rose 
From lips that never quiver’d : 

Nor changed the White Priest's grand repose, 
The White Horse never shiver’d. 

The cannoneer, now trembling, blushed, 

For he rarely missed his aim, 

While his commander forward rushed, 

• With words of bitter blame. 

“There is no mark to guide the eye,” 

Faltered the (Ridden man ; 

“Yon thing of white is as the sky — 

No diflercncc can I scan I” 

“Let charge the gun with mitraillc show’t, 
And Allah will be heard no more.” 

And the gun was charged, and fixed, and 
fired; 

Full fifty bullets flew. 

The smoke hung long, the men admired 
How the cannon burst not through. 

And the startled echoes thundered, 

And more again all wondered — 

As died away the echoes’ roar — 

The name of Allah rose once more. 

• 

And “Allah! Allah! Allah!” rose, 

While horse and rider look’d repose, 

As statues on the mountain raised, 

Round whom the mitraille idly blazed, 

And rent and tore the earth around ; 

But nothiog shook except the ground, 
j Still the untroubled lip ne’er quivered, 
j Still that white al^ar-horsc ne’er shivered. 
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^ Mf ait his return,” the captain cried ; 

*^The mountain’s side a mark suppliesy 
And range in line i^me twenty guas : 

Fire one by one, as back he runs ; 

With mitraiUe loaded be each gun— - 
For him who kills a grade is won 1” 

But back the White Horse ran not— no ! 

His pace was gentle, grand, and slow ; 

His rider on the holy skies, 

In meditation fix’d his eyes. 

The enemy, with murderous plan, • 

Knew not which to most admire, 

The grand White Steed, the grander man, 
When, lo ! the signal — “ Fire I” 

<0 

“ Unscath'd ! unscath’d ! now mark the race !” 

The laughing soldiers cried : 

The White Horse quickens not his pace, 

The Priest spurs not his side. 

* Ha ! mark his figure on the rock 

A second .gun is ringing, 

The rock itself is springing, 

As from a mine’s low shock, 

Its splinters fiying in the air, « 

And round the Priest and steed is there 
Of bails and stones an atmosphere. 

What not one stain upon his side ! 

The whited robe remains undyed— 

No bloody rain upon the path — 

Surprise subdues the soldier's uTath. 

** Give him a chance fur life, one chance ; 

(Xow. hc-ar the chance the captain gave) 

Let every gun be fired nt once — 

At random, too — and he, the brave. 

If he escape, will have to tell 
A prodigj* — a miracle— 

Or meet the bloodiest grave • 

That ever closed o'er human corse, 

O'er rider brave, or gallant horse.” 

9 

And away, and away, like thunder weather, 
Full twenty cannon blaze together j 
Forth the volcano vomits wide. 

The meu who tired them spring aside, 

As back the cannons wheeled. 

Then came a solemn pause ; 

One would have thought the mountain reeled, 
As a crater opes its jaws. 

But the smoke and sulphur clearing, 

Down the mountain’s side, unfearing. 
Phantom-like glided horse and man, 

As though they had no danger ran. 

** Hurrah ! hurrah !” the soldiers cheer, 

* And clap their hands in wild delight. 
Circassia’s Priest, who scorn’d to fear, 

Boars the applause of Muscovite. 

Bui} soldiers, load your guns once more ; 

Load them if ye have time, 

For ears did hear your cannons rear, 

* To whom it is os sweet beMs chime, 

# Inviting to a battle feM* 


Dark eyes did see the mitrailU driven, 

With murderous intent, 

’Gainst the High Priest, to whom was given 
Protection by ofiended Heaven, 

From you on murder ben^ 

Haste, sacrilegious Russian, haste, 

For behold, their forest-screen they form, « 
With the ominous sounds of a gathering storm 

Promptly— swiftly— fatally burst, 

That storm by Patriot-piety nursed^ 

Down it swept the nfountain’s side \ 

Fast o’er the plain it pour’d, 

An avalanche — a deluge wide, * 

• O’er the invader roared. 

A White Horse, like a foaming wave, 

Dashed forward ’mong the foremost brave, 

And swift as is the silver light, 

He arrowy clear’d his way, * 

And cut the mass as clouds a ray. 

Or meteor piercing night. ^ * 

Aimed at him now was many a lance , 

No spear could stop his fiery pmnee. 

Oft would he seize it with his mouth, 

With snort and fierce tempestuous froth, 

While swift the rider would cut down 
The lanceman rash, and then dash on ^ 

Among advancing hosts, or flying, 

Marking hi£ path with Ibcmcn dying. 

Now, the morning afterf when 

The gray light kiss’d the mountain. 

And down it, like a fountain. 

Freshly, clearly ran — oh, tlven 
The Priest anti White Horse rose, 

So while they scarce threw shade \ 

But now no sacrilegious blows 
At man nor horse are made. 

• 

The eyes profane that yester glared, 

Hung’ring for that sacred life, 

Were quench'd in yestcr’s fatal strife, 

And void of meaning stared. 

No lip could mock — ^no Russian ear 
Thanksgiving unto Allah hear, 

**To Allah, the deliverer!” 

The mountain look’d unohang’d, the plain is 
red; 

Peaceful bo the fallen invaders’ bed. 

Paris, J. F. C. 

On Atheism.— “ I had rather,” says Sir 
Francis Bacon, “ believe nil the fables in the 
I Legend, the Talmud, and the Koran, ^ than that 
i this universal frame is without a mind. God 
never wrought miracles to convince Atheists, 
because His oidinary works ^ auffioient to 
' convince them. It is true, that a little philoao- 
! phy ioclineth men’s minds to Atheism; but 
depth in philosophy bringeth them ba^ to 
religion; for while the mind of man looketh 
upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes 
rest on them, and go no farther ; but when it 
beholdeth the chain of them confederate and 
Jinked together, it mast needs fly to Provideaoe 
and Deity.’* 
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[From the London Examiner.] 

UNSECTARIAN EDUCATION IN EN- 
GLAND. 

U PON none of the various classes of oflicial j 
men who have been employed for the last 
tvrenty years in introducing or extending social 
and administrative reforms, has a more delicate, j 
invidious, and thankless task devolved, than upon 
those who have had the charge of the prelimin- 
ary ^arrangements for a system of national edu- 
cation. * 

A growing sense of the importance of this 
great subject has been slowly manifesting it- | 
self since the close of last century. The Edge-^ 
worths diflfased practical views of individual 
education. Lancaster demonstrated the possi- 
bility, by judicious arrangement, of imparting 
instruction tofjreat numbers of children at once, 
and, b}' thus reducing the cost of education, of j 
rendering it adftcptable to the poorest. Before j 
Lancaster entered the held some benevolent | 
persons, among whom Nonconformists were the ; 
most numerous and active, had set on foot Sun- | 
day schools for the benefit of those whose week- 
day toil left them no leisure for mental cultiva- | 
tion. lUo High Church and Tory parties at | 
first very bitterh’^ opposed these Sunday and . 
Lancaster schools ; but finding tlfe tide too ' 
strong against them, they set up Dr. Bell, as a , 
Churchman, against Lfincaster the Dissenter, I 
and organized the National School Society in | 
opposition to the British and Foreign School j 
Society. Controversy, as usual, not only in- 
creased the numbers of those who took an inter- 
est in the discussion, but rectified and improved 
public opinion on the matters at issue. The 
Edinburgh Review took the lead, and for a con- 
Sderat^c time k(^t it, as the champion of un- 
sectarian education; and the wit and wisdom 
of Sydney Smith did invaluable service in this 
field. 

The result was, that, very gradually, by means 
of individuals and private associations, oppor- 
tunities of education wero extended to cla.sses 


in 1845; <£100,000 in 1846 and in 1847 ; and 
in 1848 it was raised to <€125,000. The dis- 
tribution of this grant boing^ntnisted to a com- 
mittee of council, the president became to a 
certain extent invested with the character of a 
Minister of Education. A machinery of govern- 
ment inspectors of schools w'as organized, and a 
permanent educational secretary attached to the 
committee. Not to. mention other valuable re- 
sults, wo may add that the establishment of 
workhouse and factory schools, and the institu- 
tion of the noiTual school for training teachers 
at Kueller Hall, are among the most prominent 
benefits for which wc are indebted to this grow- 
ing recognition of a care for the extension of 
general Mucation as one of the duties of govern- 
ment. 

When wc thus look back on the twenty years 
since 1830, it can not be denied that a great 
advance has been made. We have now the 
rudiments of an educational department of gov- 
ernment. The grants annually voted by parlia- 
ment for educational purposes are #<till, it must 
be conre.sscd, unworthily small, when contrasted 
with the sums freely voted for less essential ob- 
jects; and the operations of the committee on 
education have been thwarted, impeded, and 
ob.structe<l by all kinds of narrow-minded and 
vexatious opposition. Still wc can console our- 
selves by the reflection that wc have got an 
educational department of government ; that the 
public mind is becoming familiarized with its 
existence, and convinced of its utility , and that 
its organization, slowly indeed, but surely, is 
being extended and perfected. 

This was .substantially admitted by Mr. Fox 
in the able speech introdiuung his sujiplcmcntary 
educational plan to the House of Commons; and 
with the strongest sense of the merits and claims 
of the government measure, wc find ourselves 
able very heartily to approve of the proposal of 
Mr. Fo^. It w'ould remedy the defects of the 
exi>ting system with the least possible jar to 
cxi.sting prejudices. With nothing heretofore 
set on foot for the promotion of educational pur- 


w'ho had not previously enjoyed them ; improved 
methods of tuition were introduced ; and the 
good work 'went on in an imperfect, scrambling, 
amorphous way till after the pa.ssing of the re- 
form bill, and the establishment of the Whigs in 
power. From thii^time we have to date the 
first regular eflTorts — ^poor enough at first, la- 
mentably inadequate still, but steadily and pro- 
gressively increasing — to countenance and ex- 
tend general education by the government and 
legislature. 

The beginnings were very feeble, as 'we have 
said. From 1833 to 1838, <€20,000 was cfii- 
nually voted for the promotion of educational 
purposes, and this paltry sum was administered 
by the Lords of the Trea.siiry. Since 1839 the 
annual grant has been administered by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, and its amount 
has been progressively augmented. From 1839 
to 1842 inclusive it was .£30,000 per annum; 
in 1843 and 1844 it was ^40,000; <€75,000 i 


po.scs would it in any way meddle — being ad- 
dre.sscd simply to the remedy of notorious dcl’ccls, 
and for that purpose using and strengthening the 
machinery at present employed by government. 
It is on every account de.sirablc that a fair and 
earnest consideration should bo givi'n to the 
.second reading of this bill. It has been mixed 
up with other educational projects lately .set on 
foot, and not a very correct impression prevails 
respecting it. 

For here we must be allowed to remark, in 
passing, that of ^11 the caviling and vexatious 
obstructions 'which the committee of council 
have bad to encounter, the most ungracioiih 
and indefensible appear to have been those of^ 
fered by advocates of unscctarian education less 
reasonable and considerate than Mr. Fox. We 
arc not going to challenge any particular respect 
for the feelings of men in office. It is the well- 
understood fate of those who undertake reforms 
to be '^^'ticised sharpy and unreflectingly ; sLch 
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Diisparing treatment helps to harden them for 
the discharge of unpalatable duties ; and even 
the most captious (^bjections may be suggestive 
of improved arrangements. But making every 
allowance on this score, it remains incontrovert- 
ible that men entertaining sound abstract views 
respecting unsectarian education, and the im- 
portance of intrusting to the local public a largo 
share in the control of educational institutions, 
like the members of the Lancashire School As- 
sociation and others, have not only refused to 
make due allowance for the obstruction# opposed 
to the committee of council on education by the 
prepossessions of the general public, but, by as- 
suming an attitude of jealous opposition to it, 
have materially increased the difficulties with 
which it has had to labor. These gentlemen 
think no reform worth having unless it accord 
precisely with their preconceived notions j and 
are not in the least contented with getting what 
they w^ish, unless they can also have it in the 
exact vray they wish it. Other and even more 
factioas malcontents have been found among a 
class of very w’orthy but not very w^iso persons, 
who, before government took any charge of 
education, had exerted themselves to establish 
Sunday and other schools ; and have now al- 
lowed the paltry jealousy lest under a new and 
improved system of general education their own 
local and congregational importance may be 
diminished, to drive them into a virulent oppo- 
sition to any scheme of national education under 
the auspices or by the instrumentality of govern- 
ment. But all this parenthetically. Our im- 
incdiutc ohjcr't is to comment upon an opposition 
experienced in carrying out the scheme of oper- 
ations which the state of public opinion has 
compelled government to adopt, coming from 
the very parties who were must instrumental in 
forcing that .scheme upon it. * 

The committee of council, finding it iinpossi- 
ble, in the face of threatened resistance from 
various religious bodie.s, to jnstitute schools by 
the unaided power of the secular authorities, 
yielded .so far as to enter into arrangements w^ith 
the existing societies of promoters of schools, 
with a view to carry out the object through 
their instrumentality. The correspondence com- 
menced in 1845 under the administration of Sir 
Robert Peel, and the arrangements were con- 
cluded under the ministry of Lord John Russell 
in 1846. It was agreed that money should be 
advanced by government to assist in founding 
and supporting schools in connection with vari- 
ous religious communions, on the conditions 
that the schools should be open to the super- 
vision of government inspe^ors (who were, 
however, to Se restrained from all interference 
*With the religious instruction, or discipline, or 
paanagement of the schools’’), and that certain 
^‘management elau.se8,” drawn up in harmony 
with the religious views of the re.«ipective com- 
munions, should be adhered to. On thc.se terms | 
arrangements were concluded with the National i 
Society, representing the proAioters of Church 
af jpAgland sobools ; with Ihe British and For- 1 


eign School Society ; with the Wesleyan body ; 
and with the Free Church of Scotland. A ne- 
gotiation with the Poor-school Committee of the 
Roman Catholic Church is still pending. 

With the exception of the National Society, 
all the bodies who entered into these arrange- 
ments with the Committee of Council have c*». 
operated with it in a frank and fair spirit, and 
to good purpose. A majority of the National 
Society, on the other hand, have made vehement 
efforts to recede frejm the very aerrangements 
which they themselves had proposed ; and have 
at length concluded a tedious and wrangling 
attempt to cajole or bully the conftnittcc on 
'education to continue their grants, and yet 
emancipate them from the conditions on W'hich 
they were made, by passing, on the 11th of 
December last, a resolution which virtually sus- 
pends all co-operation between tfie society and 
government. The state of the controversy may 
be briefly explained. , 

The “ management clauses” relating to 
Church of England schools are few in number. 
They relate, first, to the constitution of the man- 
aging committee in populous and wealthy dis- 
tricts of towns; second, to the constitution of 
the committee in towns and villages having not 
less than a population of five hundred, and a 
. few wealtlSy and well-educated inhabitants ; 

I third, to its constitution in very small pari.<^bes, 

I where the residents are all illiterate, or indifler- 
ent to education ; and, fourth, to its constitution 
in rural parishes having a population under flvo 
hundred, and where, from pwerty and ignorance, 

I the number of .subscribers is limited to very few 
persons. There are certain provisions common 
to all these clauses. The master, mistress, as- 
sistant teachers, managers, and electors^ musi 
all be bo9ta fide members of* the church ; the 
clergyman is ex-officio chairman of the commit- 
tee, with power to place his curate or curates 
upon it, and with a casting vote ; the superin- 
' tendence of the religious and moral instruction 
is vested exclusively in the clergyman, uith an 
: appeal to the bishop, w^hosc decision is final : 
the bishop ha.s a veto on the use of any book, in 
I schiK»l hours, which he deems contrary to the 
j doctrines of the church ; in matters not relating 
I to religious and moral instruction, an appeal lies 
I to the ))resident of the council, who refers it to 
I one of the inspectors of schools nominated by 
himself, to another conimis.sioner nominated by 
the bishop of the diocese, and to a third named 
by the other two commissioners. It must be 
kept in mind as bearing on the composition of 
such commissions, that the concurrence of the 
archbishop of the province is originally requisite 
in Appointing inspectors of church schools, an d 
that the third commissioner must be a magis- 
trate and member of the church. We now 
come to the points of difference in these “ man- 
agement clauses.” They relate exclusively to 
I the constitution of the local school committees. 
In the first class of schools, the committee is 
elected by annual subscribers ; in the second, it 
is nonainatod by the promoters, and vacancies 
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are sappliod by election ; in the third it is nom* 
inated| as the promotions and yacanoies are filled 
up, by the remaining^ members, till the bishop 
may direct the election to be thrown open to 
aubsoribers ; in the fourth no committee is pro- 
▼ided, but the bishop may order one to be aom- 
iaated by the clergyman from among the sab- 
aeriliers. 

The management clauses, thus drawn, were 
accepted by the National Society. The pro- 
▼isions for appeal, in matters of moral and re- 
ligious instruction, had been proposed by them- 
aelves, and were in a manner forced by them on 
the comiftttee of council. Let us now look at 
the claims which the society has since advanced,* 
and on account of the refusal of which it has 
suspended, if not finally broken oS^ its alliance 
with the committee. 

The National Society required: 1st, that a 
free choice among the several clauses be left to 
the promoters o( church schools ; 2d, that an- 
other court of appeal be provided, in matters 
not relating to religious and moral instruction ; 
and 3d, that all lay members of school com- 
mittees shall qualify to serve, by subscribing a 
declaration not merely to the effect that they 
are members of the church, but that they have 
for three years past been communicants. And 
because demur is made to these demands, the 
committee of the society have addressed a letter 
to the committee of council, in which they state 
that they deeply regret the resolution finally 
adopted by the committee of conncil to exclude 
from all share in #be parliamentary grant for 
education, those church schools the promoters 
of urhich are unwilling to constitute their trust 
deeds on the model prescribed by their lord- 

It IS a minor fiiatter, yet, in connection w'ith 
oonsiderations to be hereafter alluded to, not 
onworthy of notice, that this statement is simply 
untrue. The committee of council have only 
declined to contribute, in the cases referred to, 
to the building of schools ; they have not abso- 
lutely declined to contribute to their support 
when built. They have refused to give public 
money to build schools without a guarantee for 
their proper management; but they have not 
refused to give public money to support even 
such schools as withhold the guarantee, so long 
as they are propdrly conducted. 

The object (ff the alterations in the manage- 
ment clauses demanded by tbe National Society 
IS sufficiently obvious, it is asked that a free 
ehoice among the several clauses be left to the 
promoters of church schools. This is a Jesuit- 
ical plan for getting rid of tbe co-operation and 
oootrol of lay committee-men. The foifrth 
clause would uniformly be chosen, under which 
no committee is appointed, bat the bishop may 
empower tbe clergyman to nominate one. It 
IS asked that another court of appeal be pro- 
vided in matters relating to the appointment, 
selection, and dismissal of teachers and their 
assistants. By this means the teachers would 
be placed, in all matters, secular as well as re- 


Kgious, under the despotio control of the clergy 
instead of being amenable, in purely seoulaff 
matters, to a committee ppneipally composed 
of laymen, with an appeal to lay judges. The 
third demand also goes to limit tbe range of 
lay interference with, and control of church 
schools. The sole aim of the demands of the 
National Society, however variously expressed, 
is to increase the clerical power. Their desire 
and determination is to invest the clergy with 
absolute despotic power ever all Church of 
Englamh Schools. 

In short, tbe quarrel fastened by the National 
Society on the committee on education is but 
another move of that clerical faction which is 
resolute*to ignore the existence of laymen as 
part of the church, except in the capacity of 
mere passing thralls and bondsmen of the clergy. 
It is a scheme to further their peculiar views. 
It is another branch of the agitation which pre- 
ceded and has followed the appeal to the judicial 
committee of the privy council in the Gorham 
case. It is a trick to render the church policy 
and theories of Pbilpotts omnipotent. The 
equivocation to evade the arrangement invest- 
ing a degree of control over church schools in 
lay contributors to their foundation and support, 
by insisting upon liberty to choose an inapplica- 
ble management clause,” is transparent. So 
is the factious complaint against the court of 
appeal provided in secular matters, and the 
allegation that Nonconformi-sts have no such 
appeal, when the complainants know that this 
special arrangement was conceded at their own 
request. The untrue averment that the com- 
mittee of council have refused to contribute to 
the support of schools not adopting the manage- 
ment clauses is in proper keeping with these 
equivocations. Let us add that the intolerant, 
almost blasphemous denunciations of the council, 
and of all who act with it, which some advancers 
of these/alsehoods and equivocations have uttered 
from the platform^ are no more than might have 
been expected from men so lost to the sense of 
honesty and shame. 

The position of the committee of council on 
education is, simply and fairly, this : They have 
yielded to the religious sentiment of an over- 
whelming majority in the nation, and have con- 
sented to the experiment of conducting thr. 
secular education of the people by the instru- 
mentality of the various ecclesiastical associa- 
tions into which the people are diviiled. Bui 
with reference to the church, as to all other 
communions, they insist upon the laity having a 
fair voice in the administration of those schools 
which are in par^ supplied by tbe public money, 
and which have in view seculA* as well as 
religious instruction. The clergy of only tVTo 
communions seek to thwart them in this objeol, 
and to arrogate all power over the schoohi to 
themselves. Tbe conduct of the ultra- High 
Church faction in the Anglican establisbinenl 
we have attempted to make clear. The condaot 
of tbe Roman Catholic clergy has been moih 
temperate, bur lardky less insincere or invidtaoa. 
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Their poor-school committee declare that their 
prelates would be unwilling “ to accept, were it 
tendered to them, an appelUite jurisdiction over 
schools in matters purely secalar hut at the 
same time they claim for their “ecclesiastical 
authorities’’ the power of deciding w'hat ques- 
tions do or do not aflfect “ religion and morals.” 
The committee of the council, on the one hand, 
are exerting themselves to give eflect to the 
desire of a great majority of the English public, 
that religious and moral shall be combined with 
intellectual education; and, on the other, to 
guard against their compliance with this desire 
being perverted into an insidious instrument for 
enabling arrogant priesthoods to set their feet 
on the necks of the laity. ^ 

Wc challenge for public men thus honorably 
and usefully discharging important duties a more 
frank and cordial support than it has yet been 
their good fortune to obtain. Several ornaments 
of the dmrch, conspicuous for their learning and 
moderation — such men as the Bishop oi' Man- 
chester, Arcl}deacon Hare, and the Rev. Henry 
Parr Hamilton — liave already borne direct and 
earnest te.stimony to the temper and justice, as 
well as straightforward honesty of purpose, dis- 
played by the committee of council. It is to be 
hoped that the laity of the church will now 
extend to them the requisite support ; and that 
the Nonconformists and educational enthusiasts, 
who, by their waywardness, have been playing 
the game of the obscurantist priests, may see 
the wisdom of altering this very doubtful policy. 


[From the London Athenasum.] 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

T he great philosophical poet of our age, 
William Wordsworth, died at Rydal Moipit, 
in Westmoreland — among Ins native lakes and 
hills— on the 23d of April, in the eighty-first year 
of his age. Those who are <^rious in Ac acci- 
dents of birth and death, iibscrvable in the bio- 
graphies of celebrated men, have thought it 
worthy of notice tliat the day of Wordsworth's 
death was the anniversary of Shakspearc's birth. 

William Wordsworth was born at Cocker- 
mouth, ill Cumberland, on the 7th of April, 
1770, and educated at Hawkeshcad Grammar 
School, and at St. John's College, Cambridge. 
He was designed by his parents fur the Church 
— but poetry and new prospects turned him into 
another path. His pursuit through life w'as 
poetry, and his profession that of Stamp Dis- 
tributor for the Govcrnmuiit in the counties of 
•Cumberland and Westmoreland ; to w'hich office 
4ie was appointed by the joiift interest, as we 
lyivo heard, of his friend, Sir George Beaumont, 
and his patron. Lord Lonsdale. 

* Mr. Wordsworth made his first appearance 
as a poet in the year 1793, by the publication 
of a thin quarto volume entitled “ An Evening 
Walk— an Epistle in Verse, addressed to a 
^oung Lady from the Lake^ of the North of | 
£ji^huid, by W. Wordswor(|i, B. A., of St. John’s | 


College, Cambridge.’* Printed at London, and 
published by Johnson in St. Paul’s Church-yard • 
from whose shop seven years before bad ap- 
peared “The Task” of Cowper. In the same 
year he published “Descriptive Sketches in 
Verse, taken during a Pedestrian Tour in the 
Italian, Grison, Swiss and Savoyard Alps.” ^ 

What was thought of these poems by a few 
youthful admirers may be gathered from the 
account given by Coleridge in his “ Biographia 
Literaria.” “ Daring the last yeai; of my resi- 
dence at Cambridge,*! 79 4, 1 became aeqaainted 
with Mr. Wordsworth’s first publication, en- 
titled ‘Descriptive Sketches;’ and seldom, if 
iBver, was the emergence of an original poetie 
genius above the literary horizon more evidently 
announced.” The two poets, then personally 
unknown to each other, first became acquainted 
in the summer of 1796, at Nether Stowey, in 
Somersetshire. Coleridge was then in his 
twenty-fourth year, and Wordsworth in his 
twenty-sixth. A congeniality of pursuit soon 
ripened into intimacy; and in September, 1798, 
the two poets, accompanied by Miss Words- 
worth, mside a tour in Germany. 

Wordsworth’s next publication was the first 
volume of his “Lyrical Ballads,” pubtished in 
the summer of 1798 by Mr. Joseph Cottle, of 
Bristol, whd purchased the copyright for thirty 
guineas. It made no way with the public, and 
Cottle was a loser by the bargain. So little, 
indeed, was thought of the volume, that when 
Cottle’s copyrights were transferred to the 
Messrs. Longman, the “Lyrical Ballads” was 
thrown in as a valueless volume, in the mcroan- 
tilc idea of the term. The copyright was after- 
ward returned to Cottle; and by him trans- 
ferred to the great poet, urho lived to see it of 
real money value in the market of sucbessfoT 
publications. 

Di.sappointcd but not disheartened by the very 
indifi'erent success of his “Lyrical Ballads,” 
years elapsed before Mr. Wordsworth again 
appeared as a poet. But he was not idle. He 
was every year maturing his owm principles of 
poetry and making good the remark of Cole- 
ridge, that to admire on principle is the only 
way to imitate without loss of originalit}'. In 
the very year which witnessed the failure of his 
“Lyrical Ballads,” he wTote his “Peter Bell,” 
the most stiongly condemned of all his poems. 
The publication of this when his name was better 
known (for he kept it by him till, he says, it 
nearly survived its minority,^') brought a shower 
of contemptuous criticisms on his head. 

Wordsworth married in the year 1803 Miss 
Mary Hutchinson of Penrith, and settled among 
hia beloved Lakes — first at Grasmere, and after- 
ward at Rydal Mount. Southey’s subsequent 
retirement to the same beautiful country, and 
Coleridge’s visits to his brother poets, originated 
the name of the Lake School of Poetry — “ the 
school of whining and hypochondriacal poets 
that haunt the Lakes” — ^by which the opponents 
of their principles and the admirers of the £dt«- 
Imr^h Review distinguished the three great poets 
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whose names have long been and will still con- 
tinue to be connected. 

Wordsworth’s lame increasing, slowly, it is 
true, but securely, he put forth in 1807 two 
volumes of his poems. They were reviewed by 
Byron, then a young man of nineteen, and as 
^et not even a poet in print, in the Monthly 
Literary Recreations for the August of that 
year. “The poems before us,” says the re- 
viewer, “are by the author of ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ 
a collectioi^ 'which Ifas not undeservedly met 
with* a considerable shartf of public applause. 
The characteristics of Mr. Wordsworth’s muse 
are, simple and flowing, though occasionally in- 
harmonious verse, strong and sometimes iiTe> 
sistible appeals to the feelings, with unexcep- 
tionable sentiments. Though the present work 
may not equal his former efforts, many of the 
poems possess a native elegance, natural and 
unaffected, totally devoid of the tinsel embel- 
lishments and •abstract hyperboles of several 
contemporary soflneteers. ^ The Song at the 
feasting of Brougham Castle,’ ‘ The Seven Sis- 
ters,’ ‘The Affliction of Margaret , of 

possess all the beauties and few of the 

defects of this writer. The pieee.s least worthy 
of the flftthor arc those entitled ‘ Moods of My 
Own Mind.’ We certainly wish these moods 
bad been less frequent.” Such is h sample of 
Byron’s criticism — and of the criticising indeed | 
till very recently of a large cla.ss of |)cople mis- j 
led by the caustic notices of the Edinburgh i?f- ' 
view, the pungent satires of Byron, and the . 
admirable parody of the poet’s occa.sional style 1 
contained in the ** ftcjected Addres&e‘<. ” f 

His next publication 'was “ The Excursion, 
Iksing a portion of The Recluse,” printed in 
quarto in the autumn of 1814. The critics 
^vere liard upon k. “This will never do,” yras 
iho memorable opening of the review in the 
Eainburgh. Men who thought for themselves 
thought highly of the poem — but few dared to 
spepk out. Jeffrey boasted wherever he 'went 
that he had crushed it in its birth. “ He crush 
‘ The Excursion !’ ” said Southey, “ tell him he 
might ds easily crush Skiddaw.” What Cole- 
ridge often wished, that the first two book.s of 
“The Excursion” had been published separately 
under the name of “The Deserted Cottage” 
was a happy idea — and one, if it bad been car- 
ried into executipn, that would have removed 
many of the trivial objections made at the time 
io its unfinished character. I 

While “ The Excursion” was still dividing ' 
the critics much in the same way that Daven- 
ant’s “ Gondibert” divided them in the reign of 
Charles the Second, “Peter Bell” appear^, to 
throw among them yet greater difference »of 
opinion. The author was evidently aware that 
the poem, from the novelty of its construction, 
and the still {. renter novelty of its hero, required 
some protection, and this protection he sought 
behind the name of Southey : with which he 
tells us in the Dedication, his own had often ap- ' 
peared “both for good and evil.” The deriders 
•of the poet laughed still louder than before— his , 


admirers too were at first somowhat amazed— 
and the only consolation which the poet obtained 
was from a sonnet of his own, in imitation of 
Milton’s sonnet, beginning : 

A book was writ of late called "Tetrachordon.” 

This sonnet runs as follows — 

A book came forth of late, called ** Peter Bell ;** 

Not negligent the atyte ; — ^the matter ? — good 
As aught that song records of Robin Hood ; 

Or Roy, renowned tlirough many a Scottish doll; 

But some (who brook these hackneyed themes full well 
Nor heat at Tam O’Shnntcr’s name their blood) 

Waxed wrath, and with foul claws, a har|)7 brood. 

On Bard and Hero cltimorously fell. 

Heed not, wild Rover once through heath and glen 
Who mSd'st at length the better life thy choice, 

Heed not such onset I Nay, if praise of men 
To dice appear not an unineauiug voice, 

Lift up that graj'-haired forehead and rejoice 
In the just tribute of thy poet’s pen. 

Lamb in thanking the poet for his strange 
but clever |H>cm, asked “ Where was ‘ The 
Wagoner?’” of which he retained a pleasant 
remembrance from hearing Word.sworih read it 
in MS. when first written in 1806. Pleased 
with the remembrance of the friendly essayist, 
the poet determined on sending “The Wagoner” 
to press — and in 1815 the poem appeared with 
a dedication to his old friend who had thought 
so favorably of it. Another publication of this 
period which found still greater favor with many 
of his admirers, was “The White Doe of Ryl- 
stone;” founded on a tradition connected with 
the beautiful scenery that surround** Bolton 
Prior}', and on a ballad in Percy's collection 
called •• The Rising of the North.’' 

I His next poem of con.scqueiiec in the history 
1 of his mind is “The River Duddon,” desenbed 
I in a noble series of .sonnet.s, and containing .«omc 
I of ^is very finest poetry. The poem is dedi- 
I cated to his brother, the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, 
and appeared in 1820. The subject seems to 
have been suggested by Coleridge ; who, among 
his many unfulfilled intentions, designe<l writing 
: “ The Brook,” a poem which in his hands would 
' surely have been a masterly performance, 
j The “Duddon” did much for the extension of 
i Wordsworth's fame; and the public began tj 
[Call, in consequence, for a fresh edition of his 
'poems. The sneers of Byron, so frequent in 
! his “Don Juan,” such as, 

I 

I Thou shalt believe in Milton. Drydcn, Pope, 

Thou sbalt not set up Wordsworth, Culeridgn, Southey; 
Because the first is crazed beyond all hope, 

I The second drunk, the third so quaint and mouthey ; 

and again in another place, 

I " Peddlers” and “ BdUts” and '* Wagons.”*- Oh f ye mhmAmm 
Of Pope and Dryden, are wo come to this t ^ 

and somewhat further on, 

’ * 

The UtUe boatman and his Peter Bell 
Can snocr at him who drew Achitophcl, 

fell comparatively harmless. The public bad 
now found out (what was known only to a few 
before) that amid ij^^uch novelty of eonstnictiao 
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and connected withr some very homely heroes, < 
there was a rich vein of the very noblest poetry 
throughout the whole of Wordsworth’s works, 
such as was not to dc found elsewhere in the 
whole body of English poetry. The author felt 
at the same time the truth of his own remark, 
that no really great poet had ever obtained an 
immediate reputation, or any popular recogni- 
tion commensurate to his merits. 

Wordsworth's last publication of importance 
was his “Yarrow Revisited, and other Poems,” 
published in 1835. The new volume, luiwever, 1 
rather sustained than added to his reputation. > 
Some of the finer poems are additions to his 
Memorials of a Tour in Scotland, which have j 
•always ranked among the most dclightftfl of his 
works. I 

In the same year Mr. Wordsworth received a . 
pension of J^30() a year from Sir Robert Peel’s j 
government, and permission to resign his offiec I 
of Stai^ Distributor in favor of his son. The j 
remaining fifteen years of hi.s life were therefore ' 
even less div<jrsihed by events of moment than 
any tiftcen years previous had been. He seems 
henceforth to have surrendered himself wholly j 
to the muse — and to eontcrnpl^tions suitable to 
his own habits of mind and to the lovely country 
in which he lived. This course of life, how- 
ever, was varied by a tour to Italy in company 
with his friend, Mr. Oabb Robinson. The re- 
sult of his visit, as fur as poetry is concerned, 
was not remarkable. 

On Southey's death Mr. Wordsworth w^as 
appointed P(»et Laureate : an appropriate ap- 
pointment. if such an olfico was to be retained 
at all — for the laurel dignified hy the brows of 
Ben .lohiiMMi, Daveiiant, Dryden, Tom Warton, 
and Southey, had been sullied and degraded by 
appearing on the unworthy temples of Tale, 
Eiisth-n, Whitehead, and Pye. Once, and oiyje 
nnlv, did Wordsworth ‘•mg in di^diarge of his 
ollice — on the oecii‘'iim of Her ^lajestj^'s fvisil 
to the Uiiivei-'iity of Cambridge. There i.s more 
obscurity, however, than poetry in what he 
wrote. Indeed, the Ode in question must be 
looked on us another addition to the numerous 
examples that we possess of how poor a figure 
the Muse invariably makes w’heii the (wcasion 
of her uppcaraiico is such as the poet himself 
would not have so lee led for a voluntary invoca- 
tion. 

If Wordsworth was unfortunate — as he cer- 
tainly was — ill not finding any recognition of 
his merits till his hair gray, he was luckier 
than other poets siinilajA" dituated have been in 
living to a good old n^, and in the full enjoy- 
meni of the amplest Tamo w^hich his youthful 
dreams had c^cr pictured. Hts admirers have 
perhaps carried their idolatry too far : but there 
opn bo no doubt of the high position which he 
must always hold among British Poets. His 
style is simple, unafTected, and vigorous — his 
blank verse manly and idiomatic — his sentiments 
both noble and pathetic— «nd his images poetic 
and appropriate. His sonnets are among the 
fine.<^ in the language : Milton’s scarcely finer. 


“I think,” says Coleridge, “that Wordsworth 
possessed more of the genius of a groat philo- 
sophic poet than any man I ever knew, or as I 
believe, has existed in England since Milton- 
but it .seems to me that he ought never to have 
abandoned the contemplative position which is 
peculiarly — perhaps I might say exclusively- 
fitted for him. His proper title is Spectator ab 
extra.'^ 

Mr. Wordsworth’s works arc rich in quota- 
tions suitable to the various phases* of human 
life; and hi.s name 'w/ll be remembered not by 
his “ Peter Bell,” or his “ Idiot Boy,” or even 
his “Wagoner,” but by his “Excursion,” his 
‘^Laodamia,” his “ Tintern Abbey,” some twenty 
of his sonnets, his “Dai.sy,” and his “Yarrow 
Unvisited.” The lineaments of his face will be 
perpetuated by Chantrey's noble bu.st; not by 
the pictures of it, w'hich in too%iany cases 
justify the description that he gave of one of 
them in our hearing : “ It is tile head of a 
drover, or a common juryman, or a writer in 
the Edinburgh Revieuy^ or a speaker in the 
House of Commons ; .... as for the bead of a 
poet, it is no such thing.” 


THE TOOTHER’S FIRST DUTY. 

I WOULD wish every mother to pay attention 
to the difleronce between a course of action, 
j adopted in compliance with the authority^ and 
between a conduct pursued for the sake of an- 
other. ' ^ 

The first proceeds from reasoning ; the second 
I flow's from aflection. The first may be aban- 
' doned, w'hcn the immediate cause may have 
ceased to exist ; the latter will be permanent, 
as it did not depend upon circumstances, or 
accidental considerations, but is founded in a 
moral and constant principle. 

In the ca.se now before us, if the infant does 
not disappoint the hope of the mother, it will 
be a proof, first of aflection, sccondl}', of con- 
fidence. 

Of affection — ^for the earliest, and the most 
innocent wish to please, is that of the infant to 
please the mother. If it be questioned, whether 
that wdsh can at all exist in one so little ad- 
. vanced in development, I would again, as I do 
' upon almost all occasions, appeal to the experi- 
' enco of mothers. 

I It is a proof, also, of confidence. Whenever 
an infant has been neglected; when the neces- 
sary attention has not been paid to its wants; 
and w^hon, insteotl of the smile of kindness, it 
has been treated with the frown of severity ; it 
I wilk be dilficult to restore it to that quiet and 
' amiable disposition, in which it will wait for the 
' gratification of its desires without impationcoi 
and enjoy it without greediness, 
j If aflection and confidence have once gained 
ground in the heart, it will be the first duty of 
the mother to do every thing in her power to 
encourage, to strengthen, and to elevate this 
, principle. — Pestalozzi, 
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PHYSIC AL EDUCATION. themselves acquainted with the principles of gym- 

nastics, in order that, among the elementary and 

T he revival of gymnastics is, in my opinion, preparatory exercises, they pay be able to select 
the most important step that has been done those which, according to circumstances, will be 
m that direction. The great merit of the gym- most likely to suit and benefit their children, 
nastic art is not the facility with which certain If the physical advantage of gymnastics is 
exercises are performed, or the qualification great and incontrovertible, 1 would contend, 
which they may give for certain exertions that I that the moral advantage resulting from them 
require much energy and dexterity ; though an is as valuable. I would again appeal to your 
attainment of that ^rt is by no means to bo own observation. You have seen a number of 
despised. »fiut the greatest advantage resulting schools in Germany and Switzerland, of which 
from a practice of those exercises, is the natural gymnastics formed a leading feature ; and 1 
progress which is observed in the arrangement recollect that in our conversations on the sub- 
of them,*beginning with those w-hich, while they ject, you made the remark, w^hich exactly 
are easy in themselves, yet lead as a preparatory agrees with my own experience, that gym- 
practice to others which are more complicated nasties,^ well conducted, essentially contribute 
and more difficult. There is not, perhaps, any to render children not only cheerful and healthy, 
art in which it may be so clearly shown, that which, for moral education, arc two all-import- 
energies wWoh appeared to be wanting, are to ant points, but also to promote among them a 


be produced, as it were, or at least are to be 
developed, b^ po other means than practice | 
alone. This might aflbrd a most useful hint to 
all those who arc engaged in teaching any ob- 
ject of instruction, and who meet with difficul- 
ties in bringing their pupils to that proficiency 
which ^hey had expected. Let them recom- 
mence on a new plan, in which the exercises 
shall be dififerently arranged, and the subjects 
brought forvrard in a manner that frill admit of 
the natural progress from the easier to the more 
difficult. When talent is wanting altogether, 1 
know that it can not be imparted by any sys- 
tem of education. But I have been taught by 
experience to copsider the cases, in which 
talents of any kind are absolutely wanting, but 1 
very few. And in most cases, I have had the ' 
satisfaction to find, that a faculty which had , 
^ been quite given over, instead of being develop- . 
' ed, had been obstructed rather in its agency by 
a variety of exercises w’’hich tended to perplex , 
or to deter from further exertion. 

And here 1 would attend to a prejudice, which i 
is common enough, concerning the use of gym- | 
nasties j it is frequently said, that they may be I 
very good for those who are strong enough •, but 
that those who are suffering from weakness of 
constitution would be altogether unequal to, and 
even endangered by, a practice of gymnastics. 

Now, I will venture to say, that this rests 
merely upon a misunderstanding of the first 
principles of gyrtinastics ; the exercises not only 
vary in proportion to the strength of individuals ; 
but exercises may be, and have been devised, 
for those also who were decidedly suffering. 
And 1 have consulted the authority of the first 
physicians, who declared, that in cases which 
had come under their personal observation, in- 
dividuals affected with pulmonary complaints, 
if these had not already proceeded too far, had 
been materially relieved and benefited by a con- 
stant practice of the few and simple exercises, 
which the system in such cases proposes. 

And Ibr this very reason, that exercises may 
be devised for every age, and for every degree 
of bodily strength, however reduced, I consider . 
it to be essential, that mothers should makej 


certain spirit of union, and a brotherly feeling, 
which is most gratifying to the observer^ habits 
of industry, openness and frankness of character, 
personal courage, and a manly conduct in suf- 
fering pain, are also among the natural and 
constant consequences of an early and a con- 
tinued practice pf exercises on the gymnastio 
system. — Pestalozzi. 

Married Men. — So good was he, that I now 
take the opportunity of making a eonfession 
I which I have often had upon my lip-s, but have 
hesitated to make from the fear of drawing upon 
myself the hatred of every married woman. But 
now I will run the risk — so now for it — 
time or other, people must unburden their hearts. 
I confess, then, that I never find, and never 
have found a man more lovable, more capti- 
vating than when ho is a married man ; that is 
tOi say, a good married man. A man is never 
so handsome, never so perfect in mv eyes as 
whdj jer is married, as when he is a husband, 
and ihe fatiKT of a family, supporting, in his 
manly arms, wife and children, and the whole 
I domestic circle, which, in his entrance into the 
married state, closes around him and constitutes 
a part of his home and his world. He is not 
merely ennobled by this position, but he is actu- 
ally beautified by it. Then he appears to mo as 
J the crown of creation ; and it is only £uch a 
man as this who is dangerous to me, and with 
whom 1 am inclined to fall in love. But then 
propriety forbids it. And Moses, and all Euro- 
pean legislators declare it to be sinful, and all 
; married women would Consider it a sacred duty 
, to stone me. 

I Nevertheless, I can not prevent the thing. It 
! is so, and it can*not be otherwisdj^ and my only 
I hope of appeasing those who are excited against 
mo is in my further confession, that no loye 
aflects me so pleasantly ; the contemplation of 
no happiness makes me so happy, as that be- 
tween married people. It is amazing to myself, 
because it .seems to me, that 1 living unmarried, 
or mateless, have with that happiness little to dix 
But it is so, and it always was so.— -Jlfin Bremer, 
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[From the London Examiner.] 

BTDNEY SMITH ON MORAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 

Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy ; de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, in the years 
1804, 1805, and 1806. By the late Rev. 
Sydney Smith, M.A. Longman and Co. 

H OW difficult it is to discover the merits of a 
manuscript appears from the history of this 
book. Lord Jeffrey, consulted as to the expe- 
diency of its publication, while it yet existed but 
in pen and ink, gave a decidedly adverse opinion. 
But some hundred copies having been printed for 
private distribution, and a copy reachid^ Lord 
Jeffrey, ho hastened, with his accustomed ean- 
dor and sweetness of disposition, to retract his 
hostile verdict, after reading the book in print; 
and (only three days before he was attacked by 
the illness which terminated his valuable life) 
thus wrote to Sydney Smith's widow : 

1 am now^ satisfied that in what 1 then said, 
1 did great and grievous injustice to the merit of 
these lectures, and was quite wrong in dissuad- 
ing their publication, or concluding they would 
add nothing to the reputation of the author ; on 
the contrary, my firm imprc.ssion is, that, w'ith a 
few exceptions, they will do him as much credit 
as any thing he ever wTotc, and prmluce, on the 
whole, a stronger impression of the force and vi- 


possible to insure the services of a series of 
Sydney Smiths, the Institution might have gone 
on lecturing to the present day to the un.speak- 
ablo advantage of all parties ooncerned. What 
innumerable fopperies in literature, in politics, in 
religion, we might thus have escaped, it is not 
easy to conjecture ! , 

The “ Elementary Sketches” were delivered 
soon after the commencement of Sydney's met. 
ropolitan career, and bear ^strong marks of his 
recent residence in Edinburgh. In th^ir general 
outline they closely afiproximate to the course 
delivered from the moral philosophy chairs of 
Scotch Universities. The division of th« subject 
is the same ; the authorities roost frequently and 
panegyrically cited are the same *, the principles 
and opinions set forth are in the main the same. 
Sydney Smith's moral philosophy belongs undeni- 
ably to the Scotch school — ^to the school of Reid, 
Stewart, and Adam Smith. But his “ sketches” 
do not the less indicate an origfhal thinker, a 
master in the science taught, and one who can 
suggest to the great men we have named almost 
{ as much as he receives from them. 

I The book is an excellent illustration of what 
could be gained by engrafting the Edinburgh 
! philosophy on a full-grown healthy English in- 
I tellect. The habits of English society, and the 
! classical tast&s imbibed at an English University, 
preserved Sydney Smith from that touch of ped- 
aritry which characterized the thinkers of the 


vacity of his intellect, as well as a truer and Scotch universities, trained in a provincial sphere, 


more engaging view of his character, than most and trammeled' by the Calvinistic logic even after 
of what the world has yet seen of his writings.” they had freed themselves frpm the Calvinistic 
One practical application of this anecdote is to theology. Without disparaging the Edinburgh 
Miforce the importance of calligraphical studies school of literature, the fact must bo admitted 
upon authors. A hicroglyphical hand is the that its most prominent ornaments have gener- 
false medium excluding British authors from the ally had the advantage of a foreign” education, 
public. In general we should .say that there is Hume and Black studied in France; Adam Smith 


no class of men whose education in this resp^t w^as the member of an English university ; Jeff- 
is so deplorably imperfect, or to whom “ onl^ix rcy had become familiar with Oxford, though he 
lessons” would so often be priceless. did not stay there; Horner was caught young. 

We must confess that the h^k before f has and civilized at Hackney ; and Mackintosh and 
taken us by surprise, notwithstanding our affec- Brougham, thoroughly Scotch-bred, expanded 
tionato esteem and admiration for its writer. It amazingly when transplanted to the south, ll 
has raised our estimate of the power and range ; may be a national weakness, but it occurs to us 
of his intellect, of his insight into human charac- 1 that Sydney Smith, who w^as southern born as 


ter, of his well-balanced judgment, of his tolerance vreli as bred, is still more free from narrownesses 


and charity undebasod by i*t)mpromi<ic with the and angularities than any of them, 
vicious or mean, of the vigorou.s play of his The healthy and genial nature of the man ac- 
thoughts, of the sustained beauty of his style, of ! counts for his most characteristic excellencies, 
his eloquence as well as his humor, and of his * but this book exhibits much we had not looked 
profundity no less than of his wit. Hurriedly | for. The lectures on the passions evince a power 
composed and unrovised though the lectures ! of comprehending and sympathizing with what U 
obviously are, fragmentary as the condition is ' great in the emotional part of human nature for 
in which they have been preserved, they are an ' which vfe were not prepared. The lectures an 
invaluable addition to English literature. j the conduct of the understanding, and on babit| 

Their delivf ry is associated ^ilh the first out- ^ show that the writer h^ studied profoundly and 
break of a fashion ridiculed by Lord Byron in his ' suecessfully the discipline of the mind and char- 
^eppo and his Blues, The poet's satirical touch- [ actor. The lectures on the beautiful are per- 
ns notwithstanding, wo think that those lectures vaded by a healthy and unaffected appreciation 
at the Royal Institution were even more wanted , of the loveliness of external nature. And cora- 
by their fashionable auditors at the lime, than | bined with these high qualiti^, is that incessant 
the similar prelections at Mechanics’ Institutes play of witty and humorous fancy (perhaps tho 
Which came in vogue for loss .fashionable aiidi- only certain safeguard against sentimental and 
tors^ne few years later. « Had it only been ; systematic excesses, and, when duly restrained 
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by the judgment and moral sense, the best cor- 
rective of hasty philosophizing), so peculiar to 
Sydney Smith. Much of all that we have men- 
tioned is indeed and undoubtedly attributable to 
the original constitution of Smith's mind ; but 
for much he was also, beyond all question^ in- 
^debted to the greater freedom of thought and 
conversation w^hich (as compared with the 
Scotch) has always characterized literary and 
social opinion in England. 

The togjes discussed in the lectures naturally 
resolve themselves into, Vnd are arranged in, 
three divisions. We have an analysis of the 
thinking faculties, or the powers of perception, 
conception, and reasoning; an analysis of this 
powers of taste, or of what Schiller and other 
Germans designate the asthetical part of our 
nature ; and an exposition of the active powers 
of the mind,” as they are designated in the 
nomenclature of the school of Reid, the appetites, 
passions, and will. All these themes are dis- 
cussed with coflstant reference to a practical 
application of the knowiedge conveyed. Every 
thing is treated in subordination to the establish- 
ment of rules for the right conduct of the under- 
standing, and the formation of good habits. 
These practical lessons for the strengthening of 
the reason, and the regulation of the emotions 
and imagination, constitute what,* in the lan- 
guage of Sydney Smith, and the school to which 
he belongs, is called “Moral Philosophy.” 

Apart from any particular school, the impres- 
sion of the author left by the perusal of his lec- 
tures is that he ^vras a man of considerable 
reading in books, but far more deeply read in 
the minds of those he encountered in society. 
It is in this extensive knowledge of the world, 
continuing and maturing the judgments sug- 
^ gest^ by his wisely-balanced powers of feeling 
and humor, that the superiority of Smith over 
the rest of his school consists. He know's men 
not merely as they are represented in books, but 
as they actually are ; he know's them not only 
as they exist in a provincial sphere, narrow'ed 
by petty interests and trammeled by pedantic 
opinion, but as they exist in the freest community 
of the world, where boundless ambition and en- 
terprise find full scope. | 

It appears to us that Sidney Smith is most 
perfectly at homo — most entirely in his clement 
— when discu8sii% the “ active powers” of man, 
or those impulses in which originate the practical 
business of life. Scarcely, if at all, secondary in 
point of excellence to his remarks on these topics, 
are those which he makes on the sublime and 
beautiful (a fact for which many will not be 
prepared), and on wit and humor (which every 
body will have expected) . The least conclusive 
and satisfactory of bis discussions are those which 
relate to the intellectual powers, or the anatomy 
of mind. With reference to this part of the 
course, however, it must be kept in remembrance 
that here, more than in the other two depart- 
ments, he was fettered by the necessity of being 
popular in his langnage, and brief and striking 
in his illustrations, in order to keep within the; 


range of the understandings and intellects of his 
auditory. These earlier lectures, too, survive 
in a more fragmentary and dilapidated condition 
than the rest. And after all, even w^here we 
seem to miss a sufficiently extensive and intimate 
acquaintance with the greatest and best W’riters 
on the subjects handled, or a sufficiently subtle 
and precise phraseology, w'c always find the 
redeeming qualities of lively and original con- 
ception, of witty and forcible illustration, and of 
sound manly sense most felicitously expressed. 

In tlje general tone and tendency of the lec- 
tures there is something Soeratic. There is the 
pervading common sense and practical turn of 
mind which characterized the Greek philosopher. 
There «is the liberal tolerance, and the moral 
intrepidity. There is the amusement always 
insinuating or enforcing instruction. There is 
the conversational tone, and adaptation to the 
tastes and habits of the social circle. Wc feel 
that we are listening to a man whe moves 
I habitually in what is called the best society, who 
can relish and add a finishing ^race to the 
pleasures of those portions of the community, but 
who retains unsophisticated his estimate of 
higher and more important matters, and whose 
incessant aim is to engraft a better and w’orlhicr 
tone of thought and aspiration upon the pre- 
dominating frivolity of his associates. Nothing 
can be more graceful or charming than the way 
in which Sydney accommodates himself to the 
habitual language and thoughts of his brilliant 
auditory ; nothing more manly or strengthening 
than the sound practical lessons ho reads to them. 
Such a manual should now ho invaluiihlo to our 
aristocracy. Let them thoroughly emhue them- 
selvc.s with its precepts, and do their best to act 
as largely as possible upon its suggestions. 
They can have no better chance of maintaining 
l^fir position in the front of Engli*.h society. 

U^o appreciate the book as a whole — ami its 
PuAA’^ thought, and sentiment impart to it a 
unit^of the higljpst kind — it must ho not only 
read but studied. A few citations, however, 
gleaned here and there at random, may convey 
some notion of the characteristic beauties and 
felicities of thought and expression which are 
scattered through every page of it. 

SOCRATES. 

Socrates was, in truth, not very fond of subtle 
and refined speculations; and upon the intel- 
lectual part of our nature, little or nothing of his 
opinions is recorded. If we may infer any thing 
from the clearness and simplicity of his opinions 
on moral subjects, and from the bent which his 
genius had received for the useful and the 
practical, he wdbld certainly have laid a strong 
foundation for rational metaphysics. The slight 
sketch 1 have given of his moral doctrines con- 
tains nothing very now or very brilliant, but 
comprehends those moral doctrines w*hich every 
person of education has been accustomed to hear 
from his childhood ; but two thousand years ago 
they were great discoveries, two thousand years 
since, common sqase was not invented.^ If 
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Orpheus, or Linus, or any of those melodious 
moral Lsts, sung, in bad verses, such advice as a 
grandmamma would jiow give to a child of six 
years old, ho was thought to he inspired hy the 
gods, and statues and altars were erected to his 
memory. In Hesiod there is a very grave 
exhortation to mankind to wash their faces : and 
I have discovered a very strong analogy between 
the precepts of Pythagoras and Mrs. Trimmer; 
both think that a son ought to obey his father, 
and both are clear that a good man is better 
than a bad one. Therefore, to mcasure»aright 
this extraordinary man, we must remember the 
period at which he lived ; that he w’as the first 
who called the attention of mankind from the 


within him, hod become one of those famous 
orators who 

« Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 

Shook th’ arsenal, and fulmin’d over Greece 
To Maccdon and Artaxorxes* throne.*' 

After having said so much of his language, I 
am afraid I must proceed to his philosophy ; 
observing always, that, in stating it, I do not 
always pretend to understand it, and do not even 
engage to defend it. In comparing the very 
few marks of sobriety and ’discretion^ with the 
splendor of his genius, P have often exclaimed as 
Prince Henry did about Falstaff^s bill, “Oh, 
monstrous ! but one half-pennyworth of hircad to 
this intolerable deal of sack !” 


pernicious subtleties which engaged arid per- 
plexed their W’andering understandings to the REID. 

pr:i(;tical rules of life ; he was the great father In answer to these metaphysical lunacies, Dr. 
and inventor of common sense, as Ceres was of ' Reid has contended that, for all reasoning, there 
the plow, and Bacchus of intoxication. First, ; mast be some first principles from "whence such 
he taught his contemporaries that they did not reasoning originates, and which mast necessarily 
know what they pretended to know ; then he ! be incapable of proof or they wAild not be fimt 
showed them ^hat they knew nothing ; then he ' ]>rinciples ; and that facts so irresistibly ingrafted 
told them what they ought to know^ Lastly, to ' upon human belief as the existence of mind and 
sum the praise of Socrates, remcmlicr that two j matter, must be assumed for truths, and reasoned 
thousand years ago, while men ^'cre worshiping ! upon as such. All that these .skeptics have said 
the stones on which they trod, and the insects ■ of the outer and the inner world may, with* equal 
which crawled beneath 1 heir feet; two thousand 'justice, he applied to every other radical tmlh. 
years ago, with the howl of poison in his hand, | Who can profc his own personal identify ? A 
Socrates sail, ‘‘I am persuaded that my death, I man may think himself a clergyman, and believe 
wliich is now just coming, will conduct me into ho has preached for these ten years last past; 
the presence of the g<xls. who are the most ! hut I dcly him to offer any sort of proof that he 

righteous governors, and into the society of just has not been a fishmonger all the time 

and good men ; and I derive confidence from the ever doubt that all reasoning mmt end in ar- 
hopc that something of man remains after death, Mntrary belief; that we must, at last, come to 
and that the condition of good men will then he that point where the only reply can he, “ J am 
much bi'ttcr than that of the had.” Soon after ^ «o — this belief is the constitution of mv nature — 


this he covered himself up with his cloak and | 
expired. 

PLATO. J 

Of all the disciples of Socrute.s, Plat^jlmgh 
he c-alls himself the least, was f|crtainly tli^iost 
celebrated. As long as philosophy continued to 
he studied among the Greeks and Romans, his 
doctrines were taught, and his name rcvcreil. 
Even l(» the present day his writing's give a tinge 
to the language and speculations of philo'»ophy 
and theology. Of the maje.'itie beauty of Plato's 
style, it is almost impo.ssihle to eonvey an ade- 
quate idea. He keeps the understanding up to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm longer than any ex- 
isting writer; and, in reading Plato, zeal and 
animation seem rather to he flic regular feelings 
than the casual effervc.secncc of the mind. Ho 
appears aimfist disdaining the mutability and 
imjierfeetion of the earth on which he treads, to 
ho drawing dhwn fire from heaven, ami to he 
■coking among the gods above, for the perma- 
nent, the beautiful, and the grand ! In contrast- 
ing the vigor and the magnitude of his concep- 
tions with the extravagance of his philnsopliiral 
tenets, it is almost impossihlo to avoid wishing 
that ho had confined himself to the practice of 
eloquence ; and, in this way giving range and 
expspsion to the mind whieh was struggling 


God willed it.” I grant that this reasoning is 
a ready a.sylum for ignorance and imhecilit\‘T and 
that it afTords too easy a relief from the pain of 
rendering a reason : but the most unwearied 
vigor of human talents must at last end th< re; 
the wisdom of ages can get no further: here, 
after all, the Pondi, the Garden, the Academy, 
the Lyceum, must close their labors. 

Much as wo are indebted to Dr. Reid for 
preaching up this doctrine, he has cerfainly cx- 
ociilod it very badly; and nothing can be more 
imperfect than the table of first principles which 
he has given us — an enumeration of which is still 
a di'siileratum of the highest importance. The 
skeptics may then call the philosophy of the 
human mind merely hypothetical; but if it he 
so, nil other knowledge mu.st, of course, be 
hvpothciieal also , and if it bo so, and all is er- 
roneous. it will do quire as well as reality, if we 
keep up a certain proportion in our errors : foi 
ihcwc may be no such things as lunar tables, no 
sea, and no ships ; but, hy falling into one of 
thc.se errors after the other, we avoid shipwreck, 
or, what is the same thing, as it gives the same 
pain, the idea of shipwreck. So with the phi- 
losophy of the human mind : I may have no 
nieinon', and no imagination — they may be mis- 
takes; but if I cultivate them both, I derive 
honor and respect from my fellow-creatures, 
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which may bo mistakes also ; but they harmonize learn from the earliest days to insure your priii» 
so well together, that they are quite as good as ciples against the perils of ridicule : you can im» 
realities. The only evil of errors is, that they more exercise your reason, if you live in the 
are never support^ by oonsequences ; 'if they constant dread of laughter, than you can enjoy 
were, they would be us good as realities. Great your life, if you axe in the constant terror of 
merit is given to Dr. Reid for his destruction of death. If you think it right to difi'er from the 
what is called the ideal system, but I confess 1 times, and to make a stand for any valuable 
can not see the important consequences to which point of morals, dp it, however rustic, however 


it has yet led. 


I have mentioned pane. They are, 1 believe, 


antiquated, however pedantic it may appear-— 
do it, not for insolence, but seriously and grandly 
— as a man who wore a soul of his own in his 
bosom^and did not wait till it was breathed into 


what I have denominated them— the wit of i him by the breath of fashion. Let men call you 
words. « They are exactly the same to words 'mean, if you know you are just; hypocritical, 
which wit is to ideas, and consist in the sudden ! if you arc honestly religious ; pusillanimous, if 
discovery of relations in language. A pun, to ' you feel that you are firm : resistance soon con- 
bo perfect in its kind, should contain two distinct ! verts unprincipled wit into sincere respect ; and 
meanings ; the one common and obvious ; the ' no after-time can tear from you those feelings 
other, moroi remote ; and in the notice w^hich the ' which every man carries ivithin him who has 
mind takes of the relation between these two ! made a noble and successful exertion in a virtuous 
sets of word^ and in the surprise which that ; cause, 
relation excites^ the pleasure of a pun consists. 

Miss Hamilton, in her book on Education, men- 
tions the instance of a boy so very neglectful, 
that he could never be brought to read the w'ord 
patriarchs; but whenever he met with it he 
alw^ay^ pronounced it partridges. A friend of 
the writer observed to her, that it could hardly 
be considered ns a mere piece of ntgligoocc, for 
it appeared to him that the boy, in calling them 


BULLS AND CHARADES. 


A bull — which must by no means be passed 
over in this recapitulation of the family of wit and 
humor — a bull is exactly the counterpart of a 
w^itticism : for as wit discovers real relations 
that are not apparent, bulls admit apparent 
relations that are not real. The pleasure arising 
from bulls, proceeds from our surprise at .sud- 
partridges, was making game of the patriarchs. | denly discovering two things to be dissimilar in 
Now, here are tw*o distinct meanings contained | which a resemblance might have been suspected, 
in the same phrase : for to make game of the ! The same doctrine will apply to wit and bulls in 
patriarchs is to laugh at them ; or to make game action. Practical wit disc(»vcrs connection or 
of them is, by a v£y extravagant and laughable relation between actions, in w'bich duller under- 
sort of ignorance of words, to rank them among standings discover none ; and practical bulla 
pheasants, partridges, and other such delicacies, I originate from an apparent relation betw'een two 
which the law takes under its protection and ; actions w'hich more correct understandings im- 
^ calls game ; an(Lthe w^hole pleasure derived from i mediately perceive to have none at all. In the 
this pun consists in the sudden discovery that ; late rebellion in Ireland, the rcbcN, w’ho had 
two such different meanings are referable to ! cofeeived a high degree of indignation against 
one form of expression. 1 have very little to | sonm ^-'^at banker, passed a resolution tliut they 
say about puns: they are in very bad repute, ! wouB^Durn his qpics; which they accordingly 
and so they ought to bo. The wit of language | did, with great assiduity ; forgetting, that in 
is so mi.«ierabiy inferior to the wit of idea.s, that j burning his notes they were destroying liis 
it is very deservedly driven out of good com- debts, and that fur every note winch went into 
pany. Sometimes, indeed, a pun makes its ap- j the flames, a correspondent value went into the 
pearance which seems for a moment to redeem | bankcr^s pocket. A gentleman, in speaking of 
its species ; but wo must not bo deceived by . a nobleman's wife, of great rank and fortune, 
them : it is a radically bad race of wit. By j lamented very much that she had no cliildren. 
unremitting perseeutioo, it has been at last got | A medical gentleman who was present observed, 
under, and driven ^nto cloisters — from w^hcnce 1 that to have no children was a great misfortune, 
it must never again be suffered to emerge into but bo thought he had remarked it was hereditary 


in some families. Take any instance of this 
branch of the ridiculous, and you will alw*ayo 
find an apparent relation of ideas loading to a 
complete inconsistency. 

1 shall say nothing of charades, *dnd such sort 
of unpardonable trumpery : if charades are made 


the light of the world. 

IMPORTANCE OF BEING ABLE TO DESPISE RID- 
ICULE. 

1 know of no principle which it is of more 
importance to fix in the minds of young peo- 
ple than that of the most determined resistance | at all, they should be made w'itbout benefit of 
to the encroachment of ridicule. Give up to I clergy, the offender should iastantly be hurried 
the world, ami to the ridicule with which the off to execution, and be cut ofl' in the middle of 
world enforces its dominion, every trifling ques- j his dullness, without being allowed to explain 
tioB of manner and appearance : it is to toss ' to the executioner why his first is like his see- 
courage and firmness to the winds, to combat ond, or what is the resemblance between bis 
with the mass upon such subjects as these Bat fourth and his nintb* , 
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Ill 


IVIT AND PROFESSED WITS. 

1 wish, after all I have said about wit and 
humor, 1 could satisf^T myself of their good 
effects upon tho character and disposition; but 
1 am convinced the probable tendency of both 
is, to corrupt the understanding and the heart. 
J am not speaking of wit where it is kept down 
^y more serious qualities of mind, and thrown 
into the background of the picture ; but where 
it stands out boldly and emphatically, and is 
evidently the master quality in any particular 
mind. Professed wits, though they are gener- 
ally courted for tho amusemont they afford, are 
seldom respected for the qualities they possess. 
The habit of seeing things in a witty point of 
view, increases, and makes incursions from its 
own proper regions, upon principles and opinions 
which are ever held sacred by the wise and 
good. A witty man is a dramatic performer : 
in process ef lime, he can no more exist without 
applause than he can exist without air; if his 
audience be small, or if they are inattentive, or 
if a new wit deffauds him of any portion of his 
admiration, it is all over with him — ho sickens, 
and is extinguished. Tho applauses of the the- 
atre on which he performs are sb essential to 
him, that he must obtain them at the expense 
of dcecney, friendsliip, and goo<l feeling. It 
must always he probable, too, that a mere wit is 
a person of light and frivolous understanding. 
His business is not to discover relations of ideas 
that arc useful, and have a real influence upon 
life, but to discover the more trifling relations 
which arc only amusing; he never looks at 
things with the naked eye of common sense, 
hut is always gazing at the world through a 
' Claude Lorraine glu'-s — discovering a thousand 
appearances which arc <‘rcatcd only by the 
instniincnt of iii^peetion, and covering every 
object with factitious and unnatural colors. 
short, the character of a mere wit it is 
ble to consider as very amiable, very r^jlM- 
ablc, or very safe. So far the wA-ld, in jiidgmg 
of wit where it has swallowed up all other 


times, have been witty, Ceesar, Alexander, 
Aristotle, Descartes, and Lord Bacon, were 
witty men; so were Cicero, Shakspearc, De- 
mosthenes, Boiloau, Pope, Drydon, Fontonello, 
Jonson, Waller, Cowley, Solon, Crates, Dr. 
Johnson, and almost every man who has made 
a distinguished figure in tho House of Com- 
mons. I have talked of the danger of wit : 1 
do not mean by that to enter into commonplace 
declamation against faculties because they ate 
dangerous ; wit is dangerous, eloquence is dan- 
gerous, a talent for observation is dadgerous', 
every thing is dangerous that has efficacy and 
vigor for its characteristics : nothing is sa^ but 
mediocrity. The business is, in conducting the 
understanding well, to risk something ; to aim 
at uniting things that are commonly incompati- 
ble. The meaning of an extraordinary man is, 
that he is eight men, not one man ; tb^t he has 
as much wit as if he bad no sense, and as much 
sense as if he had no wit ; that his c^duct is as 
judicious as if he were the dull At of human 
beings, and his imagination as brilliant as if ho 
were irretrievably ruined. But when wit is 
combined with sense and information; when it 
is softened by benevolence, and restrained by 
.strong principle ; w^hen it is in the hands Df a 
man who can use it and despise it, who can be 
witty and someliiing much better than witty, who 
loves honor, justice, decency, good-nature, mo- 
rality, and religion, ten thousand times better 
than wit ; wit is theti a beautiful and delightful 
part of our nature. There is no more interest- 
ing spectacle than to see the effects of wit upon 
the diflerent characters of men ; *than to observe 
it expanding caution, relaxing dignity, unfreez- 
ing coldness — teaching age, and care, and pain 
to smile — extorting reluctant gleams of pleas- 
ure from melancholy, and charming even tiio 
pangs of grief. It is pleasant to observe how it 
penetrates through the coldness and awkward- 
ness of society^ gradually bringing men nearer 
together, and, like the combined force of wine 
and oil, giving every man a glad heart and a 
'•hining countenance. Genuine and innocent 


qualities, judge aright; but 1 doubt if they arc 
sutficicntly indulgent to this faculty where it 
exists ill a lessor degree, and as one out of 
many other ingredient-s of the understanding. 
There is an a.ssooiation in men's minds between 
dullness and wisdom, amusement and folly, which 
has a very powerful influence in decision upon 
character, and is not overcome without consid- 
erable difficulty. The reason is, that the out- 
ward signs of a dull man and a wise man are 
the same, and so are the outward signs of a 
frivolous man and a witty man ; and we arc not 
to expect that the majority will he disposed to 
look to much more than the outward sign. 1 
believe the fact to be, that wit is very seldom 
the *only eminent quality which resides in the 
mind of any man ; it is commonly accompanied 
by many other talents of every description, and 
ought to be considered as a strong evidenoe of 
a fertile and superior understandj/ig. Almost 
all the great poets, orators, an^ statesmen of all 


wit like this, is surely the flavor of the mhtil ! 
Man could direct his ways by plain rcju^on, and 
support his life by tasteless food ; but God has 
given us wit, and flavor, and brightness, and 
laughter, and perfumes, to enliven the days of 
man's pilgrimage, and to “charm his pained 
steps over the burning marl.” 

infltjknce of association. 

I remember onee seeing an advertisement in 
the papers, with which I was much struck ; and 
which I will take the liberty of reading : “ Lost, 
in the Temple Coffee-house, and supposed to bo 
taken *Bway by mistake, an oaken stick, which 
has supported its master not only over tho 
greatest part of Europe, but has been his com- 
panion in bis journeys over the inhospitable des- 
erts of Africa ; whoever will restore it to tho 
waiter, will confer a very serious obligation on 
tho advertiser ; or, if that be any object, shall 
receive a recompense very much above the valoa 
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of the article restored.” Now, here is a man, 
who buys a sixpenny stick, because it is useful ; 
and, totally forgetting the trifling causes which 
first made his stick of any consequence, speaks 
of it with vrarmth and affection ; calls it his com- 
panion ; and would hardly have changed it, per- 
haps. for the gold stick which is carried before 
the king. But the best and the strongest ex- 
ample of this, and of the customary progress of 
association, is in the passion of avarice. A child 
only loves a guinea because it shines ; and, as 
it is equally splendid, he loves a gilt button as 
well. In after-life, ho begins to love wealth, 
beca\^se it affords him the comforts of existence ; 
and then loves it so well, that he denies himself 
the common comforts of life to increase it. The 
uniting idea is .so totally forgotten, that it ia 
completely sacrificed to the ideas which it unites. 
Two frieads unite against the person to whose 
introduction they are indebted for their knowl- 
edge of each other ; exclude him their society, 
and ruin hinrby their combination. 

INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF ENJOYMENT. 


POWER OF HABIT. 

Habit uniformly and constantly strengthens 
all our active exertions : vrhatever wo do often, 
we become more and more apt to do. A snuff- 
taker begins with a pinch of snuff per day, and 
ends with a pound or two every month. Sw’car- 
ing begins in anger ; it ends by mingling itself 
with ordinary conversation. Such-like instances 
are of too common notoriety to need that they 
be adduced ; but, as I before observed, at the 
very^time that the tendency to do the thing is 
every day increasing, the pleasure resulting 
from it is, by the blunted sensibility of the 
bodily organ, diminished, and the desire is irre- 
sistible, though the gratification is nothing. 
There is rather an entertaining example of this 
in Fielding’s “ Life of Jonathan Wild,” in that 
scene wrherc he is represented as playing at 
cards w’ith the count, a professed gambler. 
“Such,” says Mr. Ficldinir, “was the power 
of habit over the minds of these illustrious per- 
sons, that Mr. Wild could not keep his hands 
out of the count's pockets, though he knew’ they 


Mankind are always happier for having been 
napffy ; so that if you make them happy now, 
you make them happy tw’enty years hence, by 
the memory of it. A childhood passed with a 
due mixture of rational indulgence, under fond 
and w'ise parents, difl'uses over the whole of life 


were empty ; nor could the count abstain from 
palming a card, though he w’as well aware Mr. 
Wild had no money to pay him.” 

THE USE OF THE PASSIONS. 

The passions arc in morals, what motion is 
. - in physics ; they create, preserve, and animate, 

a feeling of calm pleasure ; and, in extreme old ] and without them all would be sileneo and death, 
age, is the veiy last remembrance w’hich time j Avarice guides men across the desert^ of the 
can erase from the mind of man. No enjoy- | ocean j pride covers the earth wnth trojdiics, 
ment, however fticonsidcrable, is confined to the and mausoleums, and pyramid'^; love turns men 
pre.senl moment. A man is the happier for | from their savage rudeness: ambition shakes the 
life, from having made once an agreeable tour, • very foundations of kingdoms. By the love of 
or lived for any length of time with pleasant | glory, w’eak nations swell into magnitude and 
peeple, or enjpyed any considerable interval of j strength. Whatever there is of tcrrilde, what- 
innocent pleasure : and it is most probably the j ever there is of beautiful in human event**, all 
recollection of their past pleasiirc.s, which con- |fcat shakes the soul to and fro, and is remem 
tributes to render old men so inattentive to the | iV^while thought and flesh cling togoiher, 
scenes before them ; and carries them back to a ^ » 

world that is past, and to scenes never to be 
renewed again. 


. . . 

aHI^CTe have^ their origin from the pasNions. 
As It is only in storm**, and when their coming 
waters are driven up into the air. that we catch 
a sight of the depths of the sea, it is only in the 
season of perturbation that we have a glimpse 
of the real internal nature of man. It is then 
only that the might of these erupt ion.s shaking 


HAPPINESS AS A MORAL AGENT. 

That virtue gives happiness we all know; 
but if it be true that happiness contributes to 
virtue, the principle furnishes us with .some sort * his frame, dissipates all the feeble coverings of 
of excuse for tjje errors and cxce.<5ses of able ' opinion, and rends in pieces that cobweb vail 
young mpn, at the bottom of life, fretting ! with which fashion hides the feelings of the 
with impatience under their ob.scurity, and heart. It is then only that Nature .•*peaks her 
hatching a thousand chimeras of being neglect- genuine feelings; and, as at the last night 
ed and overlooked by the world. The natural , of Troy, when Venus illumined the darkne.ss 
cure for these errors is the sunshine of prosper- j .^neas saw the gods themselves at work, so 
ity : as they get happier, they get better, and may we, when the blaze of passion is flung 
learn, from the re.spect which they receive^from I upon man’s natare, mark in hira the signs of a 

others, to respect themselves. “Whenever,”* . .. 

says Mr. Lancaster (in his book just published), 

“ I met with a boy particularly mischievous, I 
made him a monitor : I never knew this fail.” 

The cauie for the promotion, and the kind of 
encouragement it must occasion, I confess 
appear rather singular, but of the effect, 1 have 
no sort of doubt. 


celestial origin, and tremble at the invigiblo 
agents of God ! 

Look at great men in critical and perilous 
moments, when every cold and little spirit i.s 
extinguished : their passions always bring them 
out harmless, and at the very moment when 
they seem to perish, they emerge info greater 
gloiy, Alexander, in the midst of his mutinous 
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soldiers; Frederick of Prussia, combating against In that, and similar passages, a sustained 

the armies of three kingdoms; Cortes, breaking fooling and expression not ordinarily associated 
in pieces the Mexitjfin empire : their passions with Sydney Smith, impresses the reader with its 
led all these great men to fix their attention unaflToctod eloquence and emotion. We close 
strongly upon the objects of their desires ; they the book remctantly, for we leave many things 
saw them under aspects unknown to, and unseen unquoted that had the most forcibly impressed 
Dy common men, and which enabled them to us. In the two chapters on the conduct of tlio • 
conceive and execute those hardy enterprises, understanding, there are most masterly disquisi- 
deemed rash and foolish, till their wisdom was tions on labor and study as connected with the 
established by their success. It is, in fact, the manifestations of genius ; on the importance of 
great passions alone which enable men to dis- men adhering to the particular lin» of their 
tinguish between what is diflicult and what is powers or talents, anJ on the tendency of all 
impossible ; a distinction always confounded by varieties of human accomplishment to the same 
merely sensible men, who do not even suspect great object of exalting and gladdenifig life, 
the existence of those means which men of We would also particularly mention a happy and 
genius employ to effect their object. It Is only noble recommendation of the uses of cl^sicul 
passion which gives a man that high enthusiasm study at the close of the chapter on the sublime, 
for his country, and makes him regard it as the 


only object worthy of human attention ; an en> 
thusiasm which to common eyes appears mad- 
ness and* extravagance, but which always cre- 
ates fresh powers of mind, and commonly insures 
their ultimate success. In fact, it is only the 
great passions which, tearing us away from the 
seductions of indolence, endow us with that con- 
tinuity of attention, to which a^pno superiority 
of mind is attached. It is to their passions 
alone, under the providence of God, that na- 
tions must trust, when perils gather thick 
about them, and their last moments seem to be 
at hand. The history of the world shows us 
that men are not to 1^ counted by their num- 
bers, but by the Arc and vigor of their passions ; 
by their deep scn.so of injury ; by their memory 
of pa.st glory; by their eagerness for fresh fame; 
by their clear and steady resolution of ceasing 
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^ OD, release our dying sist^ 

^ Beauteous blight hath sacfly kiss’d her : 
Whiter than the wild, white roses. 

Famine in her face discloses 
Mute submission, patience holy. 

Passing fair ! but passing slowly. 

Though .she said, ‘‘You know I’m dying.” 

In her heart: green trees are sighing; 

Not of them hath pain bereft her, 

In the city, where we left her : 

“ Bring,” she said, “ a hedgeside blossom !” 
Love shall lay it on her bosom. 

Elliott. 

• 

ALEXANDKa AFTEa TUE RETREAT FR03ft 


to live, or of achieving a particular object, Lutzen. — The Emperor of Russia passed the 
which, when it is once formed, strikes off a load night of the battle at Pegau, whither his briteka 
of manacles and chains, and gives free space to containing his papers and camp*bcd had Seen 


all heavenly and heroic feelings. All groat an( 
extraordinary actions come from the heanJ 
There are seasons in human affairs, whe'*-^^|b 


brought; and, after having been twenty-four 
hours on horseback, Lord Cathcart and his 
stalf found the bare floor of a cottage so com- 


ities fit enough to conduct the common (msi|rcs9 fortable a couch, without even the luxury of 
of life, are feeble and useless, and when men straw, that no one seemed in a hurry to rise 
must trust to emotion for that safety which when vro W'ere informed soon after daylight, 
reason at such times can never give. These that liis imperial majesty was about to mount 
are the feelings which led the ten thousand over and depart, and that the enemy were approach- 
the Carduchian mountains ; these are the feel- ing to dislodge us. The emperor slowly rode 
ing.s by which a handful of Greeks broke in some miles toward the rear, along the Alten- 
picccs the power of Persia : they have, by turns, burg road, conversing with Lord Cathcart about 
humbled Austria, reduced Spain ; and in the the battle ; he laid great stress upon the report 
fens of the Dutch, and on the mountains of the of the commandant of artillery as to the want 
Swiss, defended the happiness, and revenged of ammunition, w'hich ho assigned as the prin- 
the oppre.ssion.s of man! God colls all the cipal reason for not renewing the action; he 
passions out in their keenness and vigor for the spoke of the result as a victory gained on our 
present safety of mankind. Anger, and revenge, side ; and it was afterward the fashion in the 
and the heroic mind, and a readiness to suffer ; army to consider it as such, though not perhaps 
all the secret strtsngth, all the inVfsiblc array of a violory so important in its consequences, 
the feelings, all that nature has re.s6rved for the or so decisive as could have been wished. At 
great scenes of the world. For the usual hopes length tho emperor observed that he did not 
and* the common aids of man are all gone! like to been riding fast to the rear, and that it was 
Kings have perished, armies are subdued, nations now’ necessary for him to go to Dresden with all ex- 
mouldered away ! Nothing remains, under God, pedition, and prepare for ulterior operations ; ho 
but those passions which have often proved the then entered his little traveling-carriage, which 
best ministers of His vengeance, and the surest was drawn by relays of Cossack horses, and 
protectors of the world. • proceeded by Altenburg to Penig.”— ColAcort- 

VoL. I.— No. 1.— H 
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[From the Dublin Uoivcraity Magazine J 

SONNETS FROM THE ITALIAN. 

XJFON THB DEATH OF THE REDEEMEE. 

BY MINZONl. 

HEN, in that last, loud wail, the Son of God 
Rent open graves and shook the mountain’s 
steep — 

Adam, affrighted from his world-long sleep, 
Raiised up his head; then stark and upright 
stood : 

With fear and wonder filled, he moved around 
His troubled eyes — then asked, with throb- 
bing heart, • 

Who was that awful One who hung apart. 
Gore-stained and lifeless, on the curst tree bound. 
Soon as he learned, his penitent hand defiled 
His shriv*eled brow and bloodless cheeks, and 
tore 

The hoary^^jeks that streamed his shoulders 
o’er. 

Turning to Eve, in lamentation wild. 

He cried, ’till Calvary echoed to the cry — 
Woman! for thee I’ve given my Lord to 

I^E 1” 

TWO SONNETS ON JUDAS. 

BY MONTI. 

I. 

Down on the Temple-floor the traitor flung 
The infamous bribe for which he sold the Lord, 
Then in desptyr rushed forth, and with a cord. 
From out the tree, his reprobate body hung. 
Pent in his throat, the struggling spirit poured 
A mingled sound of rage and wildest grief. 
And Christ it cursed, and Us own sin in chief. 
Winch glutted hell with triumphs so abhorred. 
Forth with a howl at last the spirit fled. 

Then Justice bore it to the holy mount, 

And dipping there her finger in the fount 
Of Christ’s all-sacred blood, the sentence dread 
Wrote on its brow of everlasting woe, 

Then, loathing, plunged it into hell below. 

II. 

Down into hell that wretched soul she flung, 
When lo! a mighty earthquake shook the 
ground; 

The mounmln reeled. The wind swept fierce 
around 

The black and strangled body where it hung. 
From Calvary at eve, the angels wending. 

On slow, hushed wing, their holy vigil o’er, 
Saw it afar, and swift their white wings, blending 
With trembling fear, their pure eyes spread 
before. • 

Meanwhile fiends pluck the corse down in the 
gloom. 

And on their burning shoulders, as a bier, 
Convey the burden to its nameless doom. 

Cursing and howling, downward thus they steer 
Their bell-ward course, and in its depths restore 
The wandering spul to its damned corse once 
more. 


SONNET UPON JUDAS. 

BY GIANNI. 

Spent with the struggles olf his mad despair. 

Judas hung gasping from the fatal tree; 
Then sw'ift the tempter-fiend sprang on him 
there, 

Flapping his flame-red wings cxullingly. 
With griping claws ho clutched the nuoso that 
bound 

The traitor’s throat, and hurled him down 
below, 

Where hell’s hot depths, incessant bubbling 
glow 

His burning flesh and crackling bones around : 
There.* mid the gloomy shades, asunder riven 
By storm and lurid flame, was Satan seen ; 
Relaxing his stern brow, with hideous grin. 
Within his dusky arms the wretch he caught. 
And with smutched lips, fuliginous and hot, 
Repaid the kiss which he to Christ had given. 


THE CHARACTER OF'BURNS. 

BY EBENEZEE ELLIOTT. 

P ERHAPS no falsehood has been more fre- 
quently repeated, than that men of genius 
are less fortunate and less virtuous than other 
men; but the obvious truth, that they who at- 
tempt little are less liable to failure than they 
who attempt much, will account for the pro- 
verbial good luck of fools. In our estimate of 
the sorrows and failings of literary men, we 
forget that sorrow is the common lot ; we for- 
get, too, that the misfortunes and the errors of 
men of genius are recorded ; and that, ulihough 
their virtues may be utterly forgotten, their 
minutest faults will be sure to find zealous his- 
torians. And this is as it should be Let the 
wad instruct us. But slanderers blame, in 
what belongs to the species. We 
wme^” says ^lytcnineslra in E.-Mthylu**, when 
ineuitating the murder of her husband, and in 
reply to an attendant who was jiraising the 
gentlcncHi of the sex, ‘‘We w'omcii are — what 
vre are.” So is it with us all. Then let every 
fault of men ot‘ genius be known; but lot not 
hypocrisy come with a sponge, and wipe away 
their virtues. 

Of the misfortunes of Cowper w’c have all 
heard, and certain!/ he was unfortunate, for be 
was liable lo fits of insanity. But it might bo 
said of him, that he w^as tended through life by 
weeping angels. Warm-hcarlcd friends w^ateh- 
ed and guarded him wdth intense and unwearied 
solicitude; the kindest heaitcd of the softer 
sex, the bestiof the best, secjns to have been 
born only to anticipate his w^anls. A glance at 
the world, will show us that hi.s fate, ttougli 
sad, w'as not saddest ; for how many madmeti are 
there, and how many men still more unfortunate 
than madmen, who have no living creature to 
aid, or soothe, or pity them ! Think of JMilton 
— “ blind among enemies 1” 

But the sad^pst incident in the life of Cowper 
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remains to be told. In his latter days, he was giving it up when ho did. Had he held it a 
pensioned by the crown— a mislbrtune which I little longer, the Bank Restriction Act would 
can forgive to him, l|ut not to destiny. It is have enriched him at the expense of his land- 
consoling to think, that he was not long con- j lord ; but Burns was an honest man, and, there- 
scious of his degradation after the cruel kind- 1 fore, alike incapable of desiring and foreseeing 
ness was inflicted on him. But why did not that enormous villainy. ° 

his friends, if weary of sustaining their kinsman But he was neglected, we are told. Neglect- 
stricken by the arrows of the Almighty, suffer ed ! No strong man in good health can be 
him to perish in a beggars^ mad-house ? Would neglected, if he is true to himself, f'or the 
he hud died in a ditch rather than this shadow benefit of the young, I wish we had a correct 
had darkened over his grave ! Burns was account of the number, of persons wha fail of 
more fortunate in his death than Cowpef : he success, in a thousand that resolutely strive to 
lived self- supported to the end. Glorious heart- do well. I do not think it exceeds one per 
ed Burns ! Noble, but unfortunate Cowper I cent. By whom was Burns neglected ? • Cer- 
Burns was one of the few poets fit to be seen, tainlv not by the people of Scotland : for they 
It has been asserted that genius is a disease — paid nim the highest compliment that can be 
the maloily of physical inferiority. It is certain paid to an author : they bought his book ! Oh, 
that we have heard of Pope, the hunchback : of but he ought to have been pensioned. Pen- 
Scolt and Byron, the cripples : of the epileptic sioned ! Can not we think of poeA without 
Julius Caesar, who, it is said, never planned a thinking of pensions? Arc they such poor 
great baftle without going into fits ; and of creatures, that they can not ec^ an honest 
Napoleon, whom a few years of trouble killed : living ? Let us he-ir no mtire of such degrading 
where Cobbett man of talent, not of genius) and ins^)lent nonsense. 

would have melted St. Helena, rather than have But he was a drunkard, it is said. I do not 
given up the ghost with a full belly. If Pope mean to exculpate him when 1 say that he was 
could have leaped over fivc-baiircd gates, he probably no worse, in that respect, thai\ his 
probably would not have written his inimitable neighbors ; for he teas worse if he was not bet- 
sofa-and-Iap-dog poetry ; but it docs not follow ter than they, the balance being against him j 
that ho would not have written the “ Essay on and his AlmigKty Father would not fail to say 
Man;” and they who assert that genius is a to him, What didst thou with the lent talent?'* 
physical disease, should remember that, as true But drunkenness, in his time, was the vice of bis 
criti(;s are more rare than true poets, wc having country— it is so still ; and if the traditions of 
only one in our language, William Hazlitt. so, I>umfries arc to be depended on, there arc al- 
very tall and complete men are as rare as genius luremcnts which Burns was miich less able to 
itself, a fact well known to pcr.‘<ons who have resist than those of the bottle ; and the suppo- 
thc appointment of constables And if it is an- sition of his frequent indulgence in the crimes 
deniable that God wastes m'thing, and that we. to which those allurements lead, is incompatible 
therefore, perhaps seldom find a giganuc body with that of his habitual drunkenness. 

combined with a soul of .^oliari tones ; it is • 

t'qiiiilly uiideii table, that Burns was an exception 

to the rule ^a man of genius, tah, strong, aiid^ Of Delays. — Fortune is like the market 

hanJsrinic, as an) man that <'ouJd bo picked where, many times, if you can stay a little, the 
of a ihousind at a country fair. , ' W’ price will fall; and again, it is sometimes like 

But he wns unfortunate, w’c are told. Un- the Sibyl’s oficr, who at first oflerelh the com- 
fort unate He wius a tow-hcekler who cleared mwiity at full, then coiisumcth part and part, 

six hundred pfuirids by the sale of his poeni.s : and still holdeth up the price There is 

of which sum he left two hundred pounds behind surely no greater wi.*!doni than w^ell to time the 
him. in the hands t»f his brother Gilbert : two beginnings and onsets of things. Dangers are 
faet.s which prove that he could neither be so no more light if they once seem light : and more 
unlbrtuiuite, nor so imprudent, as wo arc told dangers have deceived men than forced them, 
he was. If he had been a mere low-heckler. Nay, it were better to meet some dangers half- 
1 suspect he would never have pos.sessed six ■way, though they come nothing near, than to 
hundred shillings. keep too long a w’ateh upon their approaches ; 

But ho wis imprudent, it is said. Now, he for if a man ■watch too long, it is odds he will 
is a wfisc man who has done, one act that infiu- fall asleep. On the other side, to be deceived 
enec.s beneficially his whole life. Burns did with too long shadows — as .some have been, 
three such acts — he wrote poetry — he publi.shod when the moon was low and shone on their 
it ; anil, despairing of his farm, ITo lF*camo an enemiop, and so to shoot off before the time— or 
excisivnan. It is true ho did one imprudent to teach dangers to come on, by an over-early 
act ; and, I hope, the young persons around me buckling toward them, is another extreme. The 
will 1)0 warned by it; he took a farm, without ripeness or unripeness of the occasion must ever 
thoroughly understanding the business of farm- be well weighed; and, gencmlly, it is good to 
■ “ commit the bcginiungs of all great actions to 

. It does not appear that he wasted or lost Argus with his hundred eyes, and the ends to 
any capital, except what he threw»away on his Briareus with his hundred hands ; first to ■watch, 
farm. Jle was unlucky, but not imprudent inland then to speed. Lord Bacon, 
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[From llio London Examiner.] 

THE PARIS ELECTION. 

A ll Paris is absorbed in the contest between 
the stationer Leclerc and Eugene Sue the 
novelist. Strange it is that the party which 
pretends to superior intelligence and refinement, 
should have put forward as their candidate 
merely a specimen of constabulary violence, an 
honest policemen, in fact ,* while the party ao- 
Ottsed o^onsisting of tl^e mere dregs of society 
has selected for its representative one of the 
most refined and searching intellects of the day. 
If evftr a man became a Socialist from convic- 
tion, it has been Sue , for his writings cjparly 
show the progress and the changes of his mind. 
From depicting high society and influences he 
acquired a disgust for them by diving among 
the vulgaf, he discovered virtues whose existence 
he did not suspect. And though the conclusions 
he has dra'^ are erroneous, they would seem 
to be sincere. 

It is remarkable indeed to observe how all 
the great literary geniuses of the day in Prance 
have taken the popular side. We know how 
boldy Lamartine plunged into it. Victor Hugo has 
taken the same part, and Eugene Sue. Alex- 
andre Dumas, though in the employ of Louis 
Philippe in 1 830, soon flung aside* court livery aud 
conservatism. Emile de Girardin, anotlier man 
of first rate literaiy' ability, is decidedly Socialist. 
Beranger, as far as age will permit him, i« a 
stern republican. When a cause thus attracts 
and absorbs all, the floating talent of a country, 
there is a vitality and respectability in it, more 
than we are at present inclined to allow to 
French democratic parties. 

That the intellect, that is, the entire working 
inlelligcnce Vif the count rj’, has labored on the 
Democratic, and, we fear even on the Socialist 
side, is too evident from the fact that the opin- 
ions of the latter have gained ground, and not 
retrograded even in the provinces, where prop- 
erty is subdivided, and where there are few of 
the indigent classes. In no place is property 
more generally possessed that in the South of 
France ; and there the results of the last two 
years have been certainly to strengthen demo- 
cratic ideas, and to make monarchic ones de- 
cline. Thera is no mistaking, indeed, in what 
direction the cterrent of ideas has set. 

The Conservatives, or Monarchists, or the old 
political class, whatever one pleases to call them, 
begin to perceive that they are beaten in the 
intellectual, the argumentative struggle. They 
therefore make an appeal to arms. This is evi- 
dent in all their acts, arguments, and movements. 
Their efforts are directed to crush tha press, 
proscribe and imprison writers, and abolish meet- 
ings and speeches, except those delivered in their 
own clubs. They give the universities over to 
the Jesuits, and elect for the Assembly no longer 
orators, but stout soldiers. Changamier is the 
Alpha, and Leclerc the Omega of such a party. 
9tnUe^ is its policy. It meditates no question 
of political economy or of trade, bat bethinks 


it how streets are best defended, and how towns 
are fortified against themselves. A War Min- 
ister, a Tax Minister, a Police Minister — 
these form the head Cabinet of Franco. As to 
foreign policy, trade policy, and the other par- 
aphernalia of government, all this is as much 
a sham and a humbug, as an assembly must 
be of which the majority is marshaled and instruc- 
ted in a club, before it dares proceed to its duties 
of legislation. 

The entire tendency is to change an intel- 
lectual and argumentative into a physical strug- 
gle. What events may occur, and what fortune 
prevail in a war of this kind, it is utterly im- 
possible to foretell. For, after all, the results of 
war 'depend infinitely upon chance, and still 
more on the talent of the leader which either 
party may choose to give itself. Nor is it al- 
ways the one which conquers first that main- 
tains its ascendency to the last. A war of thi.s 
kind in France would evidently have*many sol- 
diers enlisted on either side, and soldiers in that 
country make excellent officer^. The Conser- 
vatives seem to think that the strife will be 
decided, as of old, in the streets of Paris ; and 
they look to the field of battle, and prepare for 
it, with a forethought and a vigilance as san- 
guinary and destructive as it is determined. 
We doubt, however, whether any quantity of 
street-fighting in the metropolis can decide a 
quarrel which becomes every day more embit- 
tered and more universal. Socialism will not be 
put down in a night, nor yet in three days j no, 
nor, we fear, even in a campaign. 

Looking on the future in this light, it appears 
to us of trifling moment whether M. Leclerc 
or M. Sue carry the Paris election. Some 
thousand voters, more or le.ss, on this side or on 
that, is iio decision. The terrible fact is, the 
almost eriuhl division of French society into two 
^amps, either of tvhieh makes too formidable n mi- 
n^^A^to put up with defeat and its consequences, 
without one ^lay or other taking up arms to 
advance fresh pretensions and defend new claims. 

]Mr.s. Hemans.^— S he rcmuids us of g, poet 
Just named, and whom she pas.sionato)y admired, 
namely, Shelley. Like him, drooping, fragile, a 
reed shaken by the wind, a mighty mind, in 
sooth, too powerful for the tremulous reed on 
which it discoursed its music — like him, the 
victim of exqui.sile ncrvou.s organization — like 
him, verso flowed on and from her, and the 
sweet sound often overpowered the meaning, 
kissing it, as it were, to death ; like him she was 
melancholy, but the sadness of both was musical, 
tearful, active, not stony, silent and motionless, 
still less misAiithropical and dfsdainfal*, like him 
she was gentle, playful, they could both run about 
their prison garden, and dally with the dark^ hains 
which they knew bound ibctn to death. Mrs. 
Hemans was not indeed a Vate$y she has never 
reached his heights, nor sounded his depths, yet 
they are, to our thought, so strikingly alike as to 
seem brother and sister, in one beautiful but de- 
licate and dying family. — Oilfillan. 
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THE POPE AT HOME AGAIN. 

T he Pope has returned to Rome, but the Pa- 
pacy is not reinstated. The past can not be 
recalled. When Pius the Ninth abandoned the 
territorial seat of the Papal power, he relinquish- 
ed the post that preserved to that power its 
place of command throughout many parts of 
Europe. It was the “ Pope of Rome*’ to whom 
the many did homage, and the Pope could only 
be deemed to be '‘'‘of Romo” so long as he was 
at Rome : for there can be no doubt that a 
great part of the spiritual influence possessed 
by the Sovereign Pontiff has been indissolubly 
connected with the temporal sovereignty and 
territorial abode of the Pontificate. Even* after 
his dispossession, for a time, no doubt, heart 
might have been kept up among his more refined 
and Cultivated followers \ but the most faithful 
peoples have always demanded a tangible stand- 
ard or beacon of their faith — a pillar of fire or a 
visible church. When Pius left Rome, the rock 
became tenantless ; the mansion of St. Peter was 
vacant; a Pope in lodgings was no Pope of 
Europe. And so it was felt. 

Rut the bodily restoration of Pius the Ninth 
to the capital of his states is not *the restoration 
of the Pope to his spiritual throne. That can 
no more be effected. The riddle has been read, 
in these terrible days of reading and writing — 
so different from the day.s when a Papal rustica- 
tion at Avignon disturbed the Catholic world, 
and verily shook the Papacy to its foundations 
even then. Some accounts describe the Pope’s 
return as a triumph, and relate how the Romans 
submitted themselves in obedient ecstasy to his 
blessing : it is not true — it is not in the nature 
of things. It is easy to get up an array of 
jiopiilar feeling, as in a thcatn', which shall make 
a .show — a frontage of delight; easy to hire 
twelve beggars that their feet may bo washed 
Mr. Anderson of Hniry Lane can furnish any 
amount of popular feeling or pious av<e 5t a 
shilling a head; and the managers know these 
things in Rome, where labor is much cheaper 
than with us. Pius returned M Rome under 
cover of the French bayonets, to find a people 
cowed and sulky— contrasting their traditions 
with the presence of the Gaul, remembering in 
bitterness the days before the Papacy, and im- 
puting this crowning finish of their disgrace to 
the Pope forced back upon them. 

Even were the people for a moment pleased 
to see the well-meaning and most unfortunate 
old man, the days of his inscrutable power are 
over. Nothing can again be inscrutable that 
he can held. While Im was away, the tongue 
of Rome was |pt loose, and can he make the 
ear of Rome forget what it heard in those days 
of license ? Can he undo the knowledge which 
meif then attained of each other, and their sup- 
pressed ideas ? Assuredly not. When ho lefi 
the keys of St. Peter in his flight, men unlocked 
the doOT of the sanctuary, and found out bis se- 
;r*ret— >that it was bare. PoUtica) bondage to 
them will be, not the renewal of pious ignorance, I 
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but the rebinding of limbs that have learned to 
be free. 

Nay, were Rome to resume her subjection 
the past has been too much broken up elsewhere 
for a quiet return to the old regime, even in 
Italy. The ecclesiastical courts have been 
abolished in Piedmont, and the Sardinian states 
henceforth stand in point of free discussion on a 
level with Germany, if not with France. The 
I Pope will be fain to permit more in Genoa or 
Turin than the eating of eggs during ]^ent — ^tc 
permit a canvassing of Phpal authority fatal to its 
existe nee. But in Tuscany, for many generations, 
a spirit of free discussion has existed amcag the 
; educated classes : the reforming spirit of Ricci 
has never died in the capital of Tuscany, and the 
memory of Leopold protected the freedom of 
thought: a sudden and a new value has been 
given to that prepared state of the Tuscan mind 
by the existence of free institutions in Piedmont. 
Criusti will no longer need to trapse the fron- 
tier of Italy in search of a printdr. With free 
di<!cussion in two of the Italian states, Milan 
will not be deaf, nor Naples without a whisper. 
Italy must sooner or later get to know her own 
mind, and then the Bishop of Rome will have 
to devise a new position for himself. * 

Abroad, in Catholic Europe, there is the same 
disruption between the past and the future. 
The Archbishop of Cologne exposed, in his 
rashness, the waning sanctity of the Church; 
the Neo-Catholics have exposed its frangible 
condition. Sectarian distinctions are torn to 
pieces in Hungary by the temporal conflicts, and 
the dormant spirit of a nationkl Protestantism 
survive.s in sullen hatred to alien rule. Austria 
proper is pledged to any course of political ex- 
pediency which may defer the evil day of Im- 
perial accountability, and will prq^ably, in wax- 
ing indiflcrency, see fit to put Lombardy on a spir- 
itual par with Piedmont. France is precarious 
in her allegiance. Two countries alone remain 
in unaltered relation to the See of Rome — Spain, 
the most bigoted of the children of Rome ; and 
Ireland, the most faithful. But Ireland is impo- 
tent. And to this day Spain asserts, and pre- 
serves, the national independence which she 
has retained throughout the most arrogant days 
of Romish supremacy, throughout the tyrant 
regime of Torquemada. lilvcn court intrigue 
dares not prostitute the nationality of Spain to 
Roman influence. Rome is the talk of the 
world, and the return of Pius to the Vatican 
can not restore the silent submission of the faith- 
ful. He is but to be counted among the “ fashion 
able arrivals.”— iondo» Spectator* 


Civil Libebtt defined. — This is not the 
liberty which we can hope, that no grievance 
0 Yor should arise in the commonwealth ; that let 
no man in this world expect; but when com- 
plaints are freely heard, deeply considered, and 
speedily reformed, then is the utmost bound of 
civil liberty attained that wise men look for.-— 
John Milton, 
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[From the London Examiner.] 

THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

fpHE Jutland and Sleswick pirates, who fourteen 
-L centuries ago performed the great achieve- 
ment of conquering and colonizing Britain, have 
since, in the persons of their descendants, 

' achieved the still greater feat of colonizing and 
settling, while they are in a fair way of conquer- 
ing and occupying, a whole continent, to the 
destruction or absorption of every other race. 
The An^o-Saxon populaftion of America, in fact, 
constitutes, at this moment, a people more 
numei^us and mighty than any European nation 
of the period when their emigration commenced. 
The very same people is now engaged in achiev- 
ing another great, although not equally great 
enterprise, the colonization of another continent, 
Australia ;«and the Australian colonies, within j 
sixty years of their first foundation, are already 
calling loudlv for self and responsible govern- 
ment, which is| by more than a century, sooner 
than the American Colonies made a similar 
claim. We have not the least doubt but that it 
will be to the mutual and permanent advantage 
of both parties, that these demands of the 
Coloiflst.s, which arc in no respect unreasonable, 
should be liberally and readily granted. 

The better to understand our position in rela- 
tion to them, let us compare the two continents 
alluded to. America has a greater extent of 
territory, and therefore more room for expansion 
than Australia. Its natural products are more 
valuable, its soil is more fertile, and its climates 
more varied ancP propitious to vegetation. Its 
greatest superiority over Austradia, however, 
consists in its magnificent water communication 
— ^its great rivers, its splendid lakes, its navigable 
estuaries, and i^ts commodious harbors. Finally, 
it possesses the vast advantage of being only one- 
sixth part of the distance that Australia is from 
the civilization and markets of Europe. 

Let us now .see what Australia is. It is said 
to contain three millions of square miles. But 
of this wo take it that about one-half, or all of it 
that lies north of the twenty-fifth degree of sooth 
latitude, is unfit for our use as Europeans, and, 
most probably, for the profitable use of any 
people, on account of the comparative sterility 
of the land, or, what in such a situation is 
equivalent to sterility, the drought of the climate. 
But for these ^eat and, wo fear, insuperable 
disadvantages, the tropical portion of Australia 
might have been peopled from industrious and 
teeming China, which, with the help of steam 
navigation, is at an easy distance. Notwith- 
standing this serious deduction from its available 
area, Australia has extent enough for the ^bodc 
of a great people, as what remains is equal to 
near twenty Britains, or above seven countries as 
large as France 1 

The absence of good water communication is 
the greatest defect of Australia. It has not one 
great river which at once penetrates deeply into 
the country and communicates by a navigable 
course with the sea. The best of its rivers are | 


not equal to those of the fourth or fifth order in 
America, and it has no lake at all of commer- 
cial value. Another almost equally great disad- 
vantage is frequent and loXg-continued droughts, 
even of its southern parts, which, however, as 
strength and wealth increase, may in time be, 
at least, mitigated by the ereclitni of great works 
of irrigation, such as those on which the exist- 
ence of whole populations depend in the warmer 
regions of Asia. 

In salubrity of climate Australia has a great 
supieriprity, not only over America, but over 
every other country. For the rearing of sheep 
and tho production of fine wool, it may be said 
to possess almost a natural monopoly ; and in 
this respect, it will soon become as necessary to 
us, and probably as important, as America is fur 
the growth of cotton. Its adaptation for po-storal 
husbandry is such, indeed, that we have often 
thought, had it been settled by Tartars or Arabs, 
or even by Anglo-Saxons of the lime of Hengist 
and Horsa, that it would have been now' thinly 
inhabited hy nomade hordes, mere shepherds 
and robbers, if there was any orih to rob. One 
immense advantage Australia posses.scs over 
America, which must not be omitted — the toluJ 
absence of a scfvile population and an alien rare. 
In America the bondsmen form a fourth pari 
of the whole population, and in Australia little 
more than one sixtieth. sj)ocdily to vanish al 
together. 

If the comparison between America and 
Australia have reference to tho facility ol 
achieving and maintaining independence, all 
the advantages are unquestionably on the side 
of Australia. It is at least six times as far 
away from Europe ; and a military force suffi- 
cient to have even a chance of coercing the 
colonists could not get at them in less than four 
months, w'hile the voyage would force it to run 
the gauntlet of the equator and both tropics. 
When it reached its destination, supposing its 
landingHo be unopposed, it w'ould have tfi march 
every step to seek the insurgents, for there i.s 
neither river nor estuary to transport it into the 
interior of the' country. The colonists, rifle in 
hand, and driving their flocks and herds before 
them to tho privation of the invader, would of 
course take to the bush, and do so with impunity, 
being w'ithout tents or equipage, or risk of 
starvation, having a wholesome sky over their 
heads, and abundant food in their cattle. With 
a thorough knowledge of localities, the colonial 
riflemen, under such circumstances, w'ould be 
more than a match for regular troojMS, and could 
pick off soldiers w'ith more case than they bring 
dowm the kangaroo or opossum. 

We should look, how’cver, to tho number and 
character of the Australian population. In 1 828 
the total colonial |)opulation of Australia wa.s 
53,000, of whom a large proportion were Con- 
victs. In 1848 it w'as 300,000, of w'hieh tho 
convicts were but 6000. In the two years 
since, 37,000 emigrants have proceeded thither, 
and tho total population at ihLs moment can not 
be less than SfiO^pOQ. It has, thereCbro, boon 
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multiplied in twenty-two years’ time by near 
seven-fold ; and if it should go on at this rate of 
increase, in the yeac^l872 it will amount to 
close on two millions and a half, which is a 
greater population than that of the old American 
colonies at the declaration of independence, and 
after an existence of 175 years. Such a popu- 
lation, or the one half of it, would, from numbers, 
position, and resources, be unconquerable. 

Such is a true picture, we conceive, of the 
position in which we .stand in relation to our 
Australian colonics. Meanwhile, the cc'jonists 
are loyal, aflfcctionate, and devoted, and (the 
result of absence and distance) with really 
warmer feelings toward the mother country than 
those they left behind them. It will be tH*e part 
of wisdom on our side to keep them in this 
temper. They demand nothing that is un- 
reasonable — ^nothing that it is not equally for 
their advantage and ours that we should prompt- 
ly and frdbly concede. They ask for responsible 
government, and doing so they ask for no more 
than what is possessed by their fellow-citizens. 
They ought to have perfect power over their 
own resources and their own expenditure ; but, 
in justice and fairness, they ougljt also to defray 
their own military charges; and, seeing they 
have neither within nor without any enemy that 
can cope with a company of light infantry, the 
cost ought not to be oppressive to them. 

The Australian colonics are, at present, gov- 
erned in a fa.shion to produce discontent and 
rccalcitration. They are, consequently, both 
troublesome and expensive. The nation abso- 
lutely gains nothing by them that it would not 
gain, and even in a higher degree, were they 
self-governed, or, for that matter, were they 
oven independent. Thus, emigration to them 
would go on at least in the same degree as it 
docs now. It does so go on, to the sclf-gov- 
erned colony of Canada, and to the countiy' 
which was once colonies, and this after a virtual 
separation of three quarters of centur5'. 

In like manner will our commercial intercour«ie 
Vr’ith Iho Australian colonies proceed under self- 
government. In 1828, the whole exports of 
Australia amounted only to the paltry .sum of 

18 1,000, and in 1845, the last for which there 
is a return, they had come to X2, 187,633, or 
in seventeen years’ time, had been incrca.sed by 
above fourteen-fold, a rapidity of progress to 
which there is no parallel. At this ratio, of 
course, they can not be expected to proceed in 
future: for the Australians, having coal, iron, 
and w'ool in abundance, will soon learn to make 
coarse fabrics for themselves. The liner they 
will long receive from us, as America, after its 
long separation, still does. Bdt that the Au- 
stridian Colonies, under any circumstances, are 
defined to become one of the grcate.st marts of 
British commerce, may bo considered as a mat- 
ter of certainty. The only good market in the 
world, for the wool, the tallow, the train oil, 
and the copper ore of Australia, is England; 
and to England they ma.st come, even if Au-| 
ftralif were independent to-morrow ; and they I 


must be paid for, too, in British manufactures. 
Independence has never kept the tobacco of 
America from finding its best market in En- 
gland, nor has it prevented American cotton 
from becoming the greatest of the raw materi- 
als imported by England. 

A common lineage, a common language, 
common manners, customs, laws, and institu- 
tions, bind us and our Australian brethren to- 
gether, and will continue to do so perhaps 
longer than the British Constitution j^sclf will 
last. They form, in fact, a permanent bond of 
union ; whereas the infiuenco of patronage, and 
the trickeries of Conservative legislation, «lo but 
prbvoke and hasten the separation which they 
are foolishly framed to prevent. 


[From tho Dublin University Magazine.] 

JEWISH VENERATION. 

T he veneration of the Jew ^ tho law is 
displayed by the grossest superstition, a 
c^*py of the Torah or Decalogue being carefully 
soldered into a narrow tin case, and hung over 
the entrance to their chambers, as old cronc.s 
with us nail a horse-shoe to a door ; it is even 
believed to avail as an amulet or charm capable 
of averting evil, or curing tho most obstinate 
disease. A4i,” said a bed-ridden old Hebrew 
woman to me, as I visited the mission hospital 
in Jerusalem, “what can the doctors do forme? 
If I could only touch the Torah I should be made 
vrhole.” Not exactly comprehending what she 
meant, I handed her a little tin-cased copy of 
the Ten Commandments ; she grasped it in her 
emaciated hands, which trembled with anxiety, 
and her eyes were litMip with a transient gleam 
of joy. “Are you made whole?” I inquired; 
she made no answer, fell back«on her pillow, 
let drop the Torah, and turned from me with a 
sigh. ' 

Sitting one evening with an intelligent Ger- 
man Jew, who used often to pay me a visit at 
my Iodging.s, the conversation turned on Jewish 
religious rites and ceremonies. Alluding to tho 
day of atonement, he assured me that on that 
day the Jews believe that ministers arc ap}X)int- 
ed in heaven for the ensuing year ; a minister 
over angels ; one over the stars ; one over earth ; 
tho winds, trees, plants, birds, beasts, fishes, 
men, and so forth. 

That, on that day also, the good and evil 
deeds of every son of Abraham are actually 
summed up, and the balance struck for or 
against each, individually. Whore the evil deeds 
preponderate, such individuals are brought in as 
in debt to the law; and ten days after the day 
of ak)ncmcnt, summonses are issued to call the 
defaulters before God. When these are served, 
the party summoned to appear is visited either 
with sudden death or a rapid and violent disease 
which must terminate speedily in death. “But 
can not tho divine wrath be appeased ?” said I. 
“Not appeased,” said my informant; ^Uhe dc~ 
cree must he evaded?^ “ How so ?” “ Thus,” 

he replied. “ When a Jew is struck with sud^ 
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den fiiokness about this time, if he appreliends 
that his call is come, he sends immediately for 
twelve elders of his people ; they demand his 
name ; be tells them, for example, my name is 
Isaac *, they answer, thy name shall no more be 
Isaac, but Jacob shall thy name be called. Then 
, kneeling round the sick man, they pray for him 
in those words : 0 God, thy servant, Isaac, has 
not good deeds to exceed the evil, and a sum-r 
mons against him has gone forth ; but this pious 
man befose thee, is named Jacob, and not Isaac. 
There is a flaw in the intlictment ; the name in 
the angel’s summons is not correct, therefore, 
thy servant Jacob can not be called on to ap- 
pear.” “ After all,” said I, ** suppose this J&- 
cob dies.” ‘•Then,” replied my companion, 
“ tkc jSlmighty is unjust ; the summons was ir- 
regular, and its execution not according to law.” ! 

Docs nof this appear incredible ? Another 
anecdote, and I have done. 

On the same occasion we were speaking | 
about vows, and the obligation of fulfilling them. 
“ As to paying your vow,” said my Jewish 
friend, “ \re consider it performed, if the vow 
be observed to the letter.” Ho then gave me 
the fuljowing rather ludicrous illustration as a 
case in point : There was in his native village 
a wealthy Jew, who was seized with a danger- 
ous illness. Seeing death approadh, despite of 
his physician’s skill, he bethought him of vow- 
ing a vow; so he solemnly promised, that if 
God would restore him to health, he, on his 
part, on his recovery, would sell a certain fat 
beast in his stall, and devote the proceeds to the 
Lord. ' 

The man recovered, and in due time appeared 
before the door of the syneigogue, driving before 
him a goodly ox, and carrying under one arm a 
larger black Spanish cock. The people were 
coming out of the synagogue, and several Jew- 
ish butchers, after artistically examining the 
fine, fat beast, asked our convalescent what 
might bo the price of the ox. “ This ox,” re- j 
plied the owner, ” 1 value at two shillings^^ (1 
substitute English money) ; but the cock,” he ! 
added, ostentatiously exhibiting chanticleer, 1 1 
?stimate at twenty poimds.” The batchers 
laughed at him ; they thought he was in joke. { 
However, as he gravely persisted that he was 
in earnest, one of them, taking him at his word, i 
put down two killings for the ox. “Softly, 
my good friend,” rejoined the seller, “/ have 
made a vow not to M the ox without the cock ; 
you mnst buy both, or be content with neither.” 
Great was the surprise of the bystanders, who 
•onld not conceive what perversity possessed 
their wealthy neighbor. But the eoek being 
value for two shillings, and the ox for twenty 
pounds, the bargain was eonohided, and the 
money paid. 

Our worthy Jew now walks up to the Rabbi, 
cash in hand. “This,” said be, handing the 
two shillings, “ I devote to the service the 
synagogue, being the price of the ox, which I 
had vowed j and this, placing the twenty pounds 
'in his own bosom, is lawfully mine own, for is 


k not the price of the cook ?” “ And what did 

your neighbors say of the transaction ? Did they 
not think this rich ma^ an arrant rogue?” 
“Rogue I” said my friend, repeating my last 
words with some amazement, “ they considered 
him a pious and a clever man.” Sharp enough, 
thought 1 ; but delicate about exposing my ig- 
norance, I judiciously held my peace. 

[From Bl«ckwood*« Edinburgh Magazine.] 

THE MODERN ARGONAUTS. 

Y OU have heard the ancient story, 

How the gallant sons of Greece, 

L^bng ago, with Jason ventured 
For the fated Golden Fleece ; 

How they traversed distant regions, 

How they trod on hostile shores ; 

How they vexed the hoary Ocean 
With the smiting of their oars 
Listen, then, and you shall hear another wondrous 
tale, 

Of a second Argo steering before a prosperous 
galel 

• II. 

From the southward came a rumor, 

Over sea and over land ; 

From tha blue Ionian islands, 

And the old Hellenic strand , 

That the sons of Agamemnon, 

To their faith no longer true, 

Had confiscated the car[>ets 
Of a black and bearded Jew ! 

Helen’s rape, compared to this, was but an idle toy, 
Deeper guilt was that of Athens than the crime 
of haughty Troy. 

HI. 

And the rumor, winged by Ate, 

To the lofty chamber ran, 

Where gre^ Palmerston was sitting 
In the midst of his Divan : 

Like Saturnius triumphant, 

In his high Olympian hall, 

Unregarded by the mighty, 

But detested by the small ; 

Overturning constitutions — setting nations by the 
ears, 

With divers sapient pleaipos, like Minto and hii 
peers. 

iv. 

With bis fist the proud dictator 
Smote the table that it rang— 

From the crystal vase before him 
The blood-red wine upspiaag i 
‘‘Is my sword a wreath of rushaa^ ^ . 

Or an idle plume my pen. 

That they dare to lay a finger 
On the meanest of my men ? 

No amount of circumcision can annul the Brttoa’a 
right— 

Are they mad, these lords of Athens, for 1 know 
they can not light ? 
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V. 

“ Had the wrong been done by others, 

By the cold aiA haughty Czar, 

I had trembled ere I opened 
All the thunders of my war. 

But 1 care not for the yelping 

Of these fangless curs of Greece-* 

Soon and sorely will 1 tax them 

For the merchant’s plundered Fleece. 

From the earth his furniture for wrath and ven« 
geanco cries — • 

Ho, Eddisbury ! take thy pen, and straightway 
write to Wyso !’* 

VI- 

Joyfully the bells are ringing 
In the old Athenian town, 

Gayly to Firasus harbor 

Stream the merry people down ; 

For they see the fleet of Britain 
Proudly steering to their shore, 
Underneath the Christian banner 
That they knew so well of yore, 

When the guns at Navarino thundered o'er the 
sea, 

And the Angel of the North proclaimed that 
Greece again was free. 

VII. 

Hark ! — a signal gun— another I 
On the deck a man appears 
Stately as the Ocean-shaker— 

“Ye Athenians, lend yoiir ears ! 

Thomas Wyse am I, a herald 
Come to parley with the Greek ; 
Palmerston hath sent me hither, 

In his awful name I speak — 

Ye have done a deed of folly— one that ye shall 
sorely rue ! 

Wherefore did ye lay a finger on the carpets of 
the Jew? 

9 

VIII. • 

“ Don Pacifico of IMalta ! 

Dull indeed were Britain’s ear, 

If the wrongs of snch a hero 

Tamely she could choose to hear ! 

Don Pacifico of Malta ! 

Knight-commander of the Fleece— 

For his sake I hurl defiance 

At the haughty towns of Greece. 

Look to it — For by my head! since Xerxes 
crossed the strait. 

Ye never saw an enemy so vengeful at your 
gate. 


IX. 

“ Therefore now, restore the carpets. 

With a forfeit twenty-fold j * 

And a goodly tribute offer 

Of your treasure and your gold 
Sapienza and the islet 

CervL, ye shall likewise cede ) 

So the mighty gods have spoken, 

Thus hath Palmerston decreed ! 

Ere the sunset, let an answer issue fi^m your 
monarch’s lips ; * 

In the mean time, 1 have orders to arrest your 
merchants’ ships.” « 

4 

X. 

Thus he spoke, and snatched a trumpet 
Swiftly from a soldier’s hand, 

I And therein he blew so shrilly, • 

That along the rocky strand 
Rang the war-note, till the e^oes 
From the distant hills replied ; 

Hundred trumpets wildly wailing, 

I Poured their blast on every side ; 

And the loud and' hearty shout of Britain rent 
the skies, 

“ Three cheers for noble Palmerston ! another 
cheer for Wyse 1” 

• 

XI. 

Gentles ! 1 am very sorry 
That 1 can not yet relate, 

Of this gallant expedition, 

What has been the final fate. 

Whether Athens was bombarded 
For her Jew-coercing crimes, 

Hath not been as yet reported 
In the columns of the Times. 

But the last acounts assure us of some valuable 
spoil : 

Various coa«iting vessels, laden with tobacco, 
fruit, and oil. 

XII. 

Ancient chiefs ! that sailed with Jason 
O'er the wild and stormy waves — 

Let not sounds of later triumphs 
Stir you in your quiet graves ! 

Other Argonauts have ventured 
To your old Hellenic shore, 

But they will not live in story 
Like the valiant men of yore. 

01 ’tis more than shame and sorrow thus to 
jest upon a theme 

That for Britain’s fame and glory, all would 
wish to be t dream 1 
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lONTHlI RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

rilHE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE will ] drew a colored parallel between the necessities 

I ^ 1 ji* ... _ii -n ? I ‘ » ^1 


X present monthly a digest of all Foreign 
Events, Incidents, and Opinions, that may seem to 
have either interest or value for the great body of 
American readers. Domestic intelligence reach- 
es every one so much sooner through the Daily 
and Weekly Newspapers, that its repetition in 
the pages of a Monthly would be dull and profit- 
less. We shall confine our summary, therefore, 
to the events and movements of foreign lands. 

• - 

The Affairs of France continue to exdite 
general interest. The election of member of 
the Assembly in Paris has been the great Eu- 
ropean event of the month. The Socialists 
nominateef Eugene Sue ; their opponents, M. 
Leclerc. The first is known to all the world 
as a literary^an of groat talent, personally a 
profligate — wealthy, unprincipled, and unserii- 


of the 18th BrumairCj and those of the present 
crisis, and entered into a labored vindication of 
all the arbitrary measures w’hich followed Bona- 
parte’s dissolution of the Assembly, and his 
usurpation of the executive power. The most 
high-handed expedients were resorted to by the 
ministry to assure the success of the coalition. 
The sale of all the principal democratic journals 
in the streets vras interdicted. The legal pros- 
ecutions of the Procureur General virtually re- 
established the censorship of the Prc.s.s. Pla- 
card!^ in favor of the democratic candidate were 
excluded from the street walls, while those of 
his opponent were every where emblazoned. 
Electoral meetings vrere prohibited ; democratic 
merchants and shop-keepers were threatened 
with a loss of patronage ; and the whole repub- 
lican party w'as officially denounced as a horde 
pulous. The latter was a tradesman, distinguish- I of imbeciles, and knavc.s. and fanatics. No 
ed for nothing but having fought and lost a son > means were left unemployed by* the reactionists 


at the barricades, and entirely unqualified for 
the post for which he had been put in nomina- 
tion. The contest was thus not so much a 
struggle between the men, as the parties the)’ 
represented ; and those parties vfere not simply 
Socialists and Anti-Socialists. Each party in- 
cluded more than its name would imply. The 
Socialists in Paris are all Republicans : it .suits 
the purposes of the Government to consider all 
Republicans as ^Socialists, inasmuch as it gives 


to secure a victory. 

It was all in vain, 
vote stood thus ; 


On closing the polls the 


Eugene Sue 128.007 

M. Leclerc 110.420 


Sue's majority 8,507 

And, w’hat is still more startling, four-fifths of 
all the votes given by the Army were cast for 


them an admirable opportunity to make war ! Sue. The result created a good deal of alarm 
upon Republicanism, while they seem only to in Paris. Stocks fell, and there seemed to be 
be resisting Socialism. In this adroit and dan- a general apprehension of an outbreak. If any 
gerous manner Louis Napoleon w’as advancing j .such event occurs, how-ever, it will be through 
with rapid stiides toward that absolutism — that ' the instigation of the Government. Finding 


personal domination independent of the Consti- 
tution, which is the evident aim of all his eflbrts 
and all his hopes. He had gone on exercising 


himself outvoted, Lons Napoleon would un- 
doubtedly be willing to try force. In any event, 
w’e do not believe it will be found possible to 


the most high-handed despotism, and violating ! overlh/bw Republicanism in France, 
the most explicit and sacred guarantcc.s of the | Previous to the election there was a Mutiny 

Constitution. He had forbidden public meet- | the Mth Infaiitry. On the march of the 2(1 


ings, suppressed public papers, and outraged 
private rights, w’ith the most wanton disresrard 
of those provision.s of the Constitution by which 
they are expressly guaranteed. The nomina- 
tion of Eugene Sue w’as a declaration of hos- 
tility to this ni^onstitutional dynasty. He was 
supported not only by the Socialists proper, but 
by ail citizens who were in favor of maintaining 
the Republic with its constitutional guarantees. 
The issue was thus between a Republic and a 
Monarchy, between the Constitution and a Rev- 
olution. For days previous to the election this | 
issue was broadly marked, and distinctly recog- 
nized by all the leading royalist journals, and 
the Republic wa.s attacked with all the power 
of argument and ridicule. Repressive laws, 
and a stronger form of government, which 
should bridle the fierce democracy, were clam- 
orously demanded. The very day before the 
polls were opened, the Napoleon journal, which 
derives its chief inspiration from the President, 


battalion from Rennes to Toulon, on the 11th 
April, the popular cry was raised by the com- 
mon soldiers, urged on by the democrats of the 
town, and they insulted their oflTicers. At An- 
gers the men were entertained at a fete ; and 
in tlic evening the soldiers and subaltern oflicers, 
accompanied by their entertainers, paraded the 
streets, .shouting again and again, *^Vivc la Rc- 
publiqiic dcmucratiqnc ct socialc !*’ The Min- 
ister of War, on receiving intelligence of this 
aflair, ordered the battalion to ho disbanded, 
and the subalterns and soldiers drafted into the 
regiments at Algiers. • 

Besides this disgrace, an involnntarv and 
appalling Calamity befell this rcgimentT When 
the 3d battalion was leaving Angers, on the 
16lh, at eleven o’clock in the morning they met 
a squadron of hussars coming from Nantes, 
which crossed over the su.spen.sion-bridge of the 
Basse Maine, withcnit any accident. A fearful 
storm raged at time. The last of the hnrm 
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had scarcely crossed the bridge than the head 
of the column of the third battalion of the 11th 
appeared on the other side. Reiterated warn- 
ings were given to thd troops to break into sec- 
tions, as is usually done, but, the rain falling 
heavily, it was disregarded, and they advanced 
in close column. The head of the battalion 
had reached the opposite side — the pioneers, the 
drummers, and a part of the band were off the 
bridge, when a horrible crash was heard ; the 
cast-iron columns of the right bank suddenly 
gave way, crushing beneath them the rear^f the 
fourth company, which, with the flank company, 
had not stepped upon the bridge. To describe 
the frightful spectacle, and the cries of despair 
which were raised, is impossible. The Whole 
town rushed to the spot to give assistance. In 
spite of the storm, all the boats that could be 
got at were launched to pick up the soldiers in 
the river, and a great number who were cling- 
ing to thQ parapets of the bridge, or who were 
afloat by their knapsacks, were immediately got 
out. The greater number were, however, found 
to be wounded *by the bayonets, or by the frag- 
ments of the bridge falling on them. As the 
soldiers wore got out, they were led into the 
houses adjoining, and every assistance given. 
A young lieutenant, M. Loup, rendered himself 
conspicuous for his heroic exertions ; and a 
young workwoman, at the imminent danger of 
her life, jumped into the water, and saved the 
life of an officer who was just sinking. A jour- 
neyman hatter stripped and jumped into the 
river, and, by his strength and skill in swim- 
ming, saved a great many lives. One of the 
soldiers who had reached the shore unhurt, im- 
mediately stripped, and swam to the a.ssistance 
of his comrades. The lieutenant-colonel, an old 
ofliecr of the empire, was taken out of the river 
seriously wounded, but remained to w’atch over 
the rescue of his comrades. It appears that 
some people of the town were walking on the 
bridge at the time of the accident, for^mong 
the bodies found were those of a servant-maid 
and two children. 

When the muster-roll was called, it was found 
that there were 219 soldiers missing, whose fate 
was unknown. There were, besides, 33 bodies 
lying in the ho.spital, and 30 wounded men ; 70 
more bodies were found during the morning, 4 
of whom were ol1iecr.s. 

M. Proudhon tcai arrested on the 18th, and 
sent to the fortress of Doullens, fur having 
charged the ministry in his own paper, the 
“ Voix du Peuplc,” with having occa.sionod the 
disaster of Angers by sending the 11th Regi- 
ment of Light Infantry to Africa. In a letter 
from prison he acquitted the government of de- 
sign in producing the catastrophe, but in a tone 
which* lunted the possibility of so diabolical a 
crimlThaving been meditated. 

A Notorious Murderer has been arrested in 
Franco, whoso ipystorious and criminal career 
would afford the materials for a romance. He was 
taken at Ivry, in virtue of a writ granted by the 
President, on the demand of th<^ Sardinian gov- 


ernment, having been condemned for a murder 
under extraordinary circumstances. He was 
arrested in 1830, at Chambery, his native town, 
for being concerned in a murder ; but he escaped 
from the prison of Bonneville, where he was con- 
fined, and by means of a disguise succeeded in 
reaching the to'wn of Chene Tonnex, where ho 
went to an inn which was full of travelers 
There being no vacant beds, the innkeeper al- 
lowed him to sleep in a room with a cattle- 
dealer, named Claude Duret. The unfortunate 
cattle-dealer was found dead in the morning, ho 
having been smothered with the mattress on 
which he had slept. He had a large Stlm of 
mdney with him, which was stolen, and this, as 
well as his papers, had, no doubt, been taken by 
Louis Pellet, who had disappeared. Judicial 
inquiries ensued, and the result was that Louis 
Pellet, already known to have ooftimitted a 
murder, was condemned, par contumace, to ten 
years' imprisonment at the galley^y the senate 
of Chambery. In the mean time Louis Pellet, 
profiting by the papers of the unfortunate Claude 
Duret, contrived to reach Pari.s. when he opened 
a shop, where he organized a foreign legion for 
Algeria, enrolled himself under the name qf his 
victim, and sailed for Oran in a government 
vessel. From this time up to 1834 all trace of 
him was lost. * He came to Paris, took a house, 
amas.sed a large sum of money, and it turns out 
he w^as mixed up with a number of cases of 
murder, swindling, and forgery. These facts 
came to the knowledge of the police, owing to 
Pellet having been taken before Jhe Correctional 
Police for a trifling offense, when he appealed 
against the punishment of confinement for five 
days. The French government immediately 
sent an account of the arrest of this great crim- 
inal to the consul of the governinent of Savoy 
resident at Paris. 


Political movements in England are not with- 
out interest and importance, although nothing 
startling bos occurred. The birth of another 
Prince, christened Arthur, has furnished another 
occasion for evincing the attachment of the 
English people to their sovereign. The event, 
which occurred on the 28th of April, was cele- 
brated by the usual demonstrations of popular 
joy. Few years will elapse, however, before 
each of the princes and prince.«!ses, whose ad- 
vent is now so warmly welcomed, will require 
a splendid and expensive establishment, which 
will add still more to the burdens of taxation 
which already press, with overwhelming weight, 
upon the great mass '<f the English people. 
Thus it is that every thing in that country, how- 
ever feytunate and welcome it may appear, tends 
irresistibly to an increase of popular burdens 
w’hioh infallibly give birth to popular discontents. 

The attention of Parliament has been attracted 
of late, in an unusual degree, to the intellectual 
wants of the humbler classes, and to the removal, 
by legislation, of some of the many restrictions 
which now deprive them of all access even to 
the most ordinary sources of information. Even 
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newspapers^ which ia this country go into the five numbers <£25. Thereupon he diligently 
hands of every man, woman, and ch^ who can studied the Act ; and finding that printing upon 
read, and which therefore enable every member cloth was not within the ^prohibition, he set to 
of the community to keep himself informed eon- work and printed his journal upon cloth — giving 
cerning all matters of interest to him as a citize^ matter “savoring of intelligence” without the 
are virtually prohibited to the p^rer classes in penny stamp— and calling his paper the Gretn- 
England by the various duties which are imposed ock Nemcloth^ sent it forth despite the Solicitor 
upon them, and which raise the price so high as to the Stamp Oflioe. 

to be beyond their reach. Mr. Gibson, in the The Education fiUl introduced by Mr. Fox 
House of Commons, brought forward resolutions, came up on the 17th, and was discussed at 
on the ]£th of April, to abolish what he justly some length. The general character of the 
styled these Taxes on Knowledge : they proposed measiv® proposed, is very forcibly set forth in an 
Ist, to repeal the excise duty only on paper ; article from the Examiner^ which will bo found 
2d, to^abolish the stamp, and 3d, the advertise- upon a preceding page of this Magazine. The 
mentdutyon newspapers; 4th, to do away with bill was opposed mainly by Lord Arundel, a 
the customs duty on foreign books. In urging Cathc^ic, on the ground that it made no pro- 
these measures Mr. Gibson said, that the sacri- vbion for religious education, and secular educa- 
* fioe of the small excise duty on paper yearly, tion he denounced as essentially atheistic. Mr. 
would lead to the employment of 40,000 people Roebuck advocated the bill in an able and 
in London alone. The suppression of Cham- eloquent speech, urging the propriety of edn- 
bers’ Miscelluiy, and the prevented re-issue of cation as a means of preventing crime. He 
Mr. Charles Knight’s Penny Cyclopoedia, from asked for the education of the people, and he 
the pressure of the duty, were cited as gross asked it upon the lowest ground. As a mere 
instances of the check those duties impose on matter of policy, the state ought to educate the 
the difibsion of knowledge. Mr. Gibson did not people ; and why did he say so ? Lord Ashley 
propgse to alter the postal part of the newspaper had been useful in his generation in getting up 
stamp duties ; all the duty paid for postage— —a Ragged Schools. It was a great imputation 
very lai^e proportion — would therefore still be upon the kingdom that such schools were need- 
paid. He dwelt on the unjust Rxcise caprices od. Why were they needed ? Because of the 
which permit this privilege to humorous and vice which was swarming in all our great cities, 
scientific weekly periodicals, but deny it to the “Wo pass laws,” said he, “send forth an army 
avowed “news” columns of the daily press. He of judges and barristers to administer them, 
especially showed by extracts from a heap of erect prisons and place aloft gibbets to enforce 
unstamped newspapers, that great evil is com- them ; but religious bigotry prevents the chance 
mitted on the poorest reading classes, by deny- of our controlling the evil at the source, by so 
ing them that useful (act and true exposition > teaching the people as to prevent the crimes 
which would be the best antidote to the porni-J we strive to punish.” It was becau^c he bc- 
cious principles now disseminated among them | lieved that prevention w'as better than cure ; 
by the cheapf unstamped press. There is no it was bccuuso he believed that the business 
reason but this duty, which only gives d6350, 000 1 of government was to prevent crime in every 
per annum, why the poor man should not have possible w’ay rather than to punish it after its 
his penny and even his halfpenny newspaper, to commission, that he asked the house to divest 
give him the leading facts and the important j themseK’es of all that prejudice and birrutry 
ideas of the passing time. The tax on ad- 1 which was at The bottom of the opposition to 
vertisements checks information, fines poverty, this measure. The bill was warmly oppo*.ed, 
mulcts charity, depresses literature, and impedes however, and its further consideration was post- 
every species of mental activity, to realize poned until the 20th of May. 

<£150,000 per annum. That mischievous tax The ministry during the month has been de- 
on knowledge, the doty on foreign books, is im- feated upon several measures, though upon 
posed for the sake of no more than <£8000 a none of very great importance. In the first 
year 1 Mr. Gibson concluded by expressing his week of the meeting of parliament after the 
firm oonviotion, that unless these taxes were re- Easter holidays, the cabinet had to endure, in 
moved, and the progress of knowledge by that the House of Commons, three defeat.s — ^two 
and every other possible means facilitated, evils positive, and one comparative; and, shortly after, 
most terrible wtmld arise in the future— a not a fourth. On a motion, having for its object 
unfit retribution for the gross impolicy of the improvement in the status and accommodation 
legislature. He was snpported by Mr. Rox- of assistant-surgeons on board Her Majesty’s 
BUCK, bnt the motion was nsgattved, 19(hto 89. ship^ ministers wers placed in.a mumrity equal 
In his speech ha instanced a oarioos specimen to eight votes. On the measure for eget^ding 
of the manner in which the sot is sometimes the jurisdiction of county courts, to whicli they 
evaded. A Greenock pnblisber himself informed were not disposed to agree, they voted ^ith a 
him that, having given ofiense to the authorities minority, which numbered 67 against 144 votes, 
by some political reflectioiis in a weekly nn- These were the positive defeats ; the eompara- 
BtajBped newspaper of his of the oharaoter of tive one arose out of a motion to abolish the 
Chambere'e Journal^ he was proseented for vio- window-tax. Against this the cabinet made 
lation of the Stamp Act, and fined for each of some efibrt, bq^ its supporters only mustered 
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in sufficient strength to afford a majority of 
three. Their last disaster was in a committee 
on the New Stamp Duties Bill. The ministry 
seem disposed to gratify the public by economy 
so far lUB possible, Lord John Russell having 1 
introduced and carried a motion for a select 
committee on the subject. 

Groat preparations are making for the In- 
dustrial Exhibition of 1851. It has been de- 
cided that it is to take place in Hyde Park in 
a building made of iron to guard against fire. 
The Literary Ch>zette has the following ipara- 
graph in regard to it : 

“ Wo are informed that an overture has been 
received by the Royal Commissioners from the 
government of the United States of Amhrioa, 
offering to remove the exhibition, after its close 
in London, to be reproduced at Now York, and 
paying a consideration for the same which would 
go toward the increase of the English fund. 
With regard to this fund, while we again ex- 
press our regret at its languishing so much, and 
at the continuance of the jobbing which in- 
flicted the serious wound on its commencement, 
and is still allowed to paralyze the proceedings 
in chief, wo adhere to tho opinion that it will 
be sufficient for the Occasion. Vho Occasion, 
not as bombastically puffed, but as nationally 
worthy ; and that the large .sum which may be 
calculated upon for admissions (not to mention 
this new American element), will cany it 
through in as satisfactory a manner as could be 
cxjiected.” 

The Expeditions to the Arctic Seas in search 
of Sir John Fkamclin attract a good deal of 
attention. It is stated that Captain Penny was | 
to sail April 30th from Scotland, in command 
of tho two .*!hips the Lady Franklin and the 
Sophia. He will proceed without delay to 
Jones's Sound ; which he purposes thoroughly 
to explore. Tho projwsed expedition under the 
direction of Sir John Ross 'will also be carried 
into execution. He 'will sail from Aft about 
the middle of May ; and will probably be accom- 
panied by Commander Philips, 'who was with Sir 
James Ro«i*< in his Antarctic Expedition. Anoth- 
er expedition, in connection 'with that of Sir 
John Ross, Ls under consideration. It has for 
its object the search of Prince Regent’s Inlet by 
ship as far south a.s Brentford Bay ; from w’henee 
viMilking and boating parties might be dispatched 
in various directions. This plan — w'hich could 
be carried into effect by dispatching a small 
vessel with Sir John Ross, efficiently equipped 
for the service^is deemed highly desirable by 
several eminent authorities ; as it is supposed — 
and not without considerable reason — that Sir 
John Franklin ^may bo to the south of Cape 
Walker; and that he would, in such case, pre- 
sumjpg him to be under the necessity of for- 
aakuig his ships this spring, prefer making for 
the wreck of the Fury stores in Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, the existence of which he is a^s^aro of, to 
.attempting to gain the barren shore of North 
America, which would involve great hazard 
and fatigue. Asa matter of <g>ur8e this second | 


expedition would be of a private nature, and 
wholly independent of those dispatched by the 
Admiralty. These various exp^itions, in ad- 
dition to that organ'ized by Mr. Henry Grin- 
NELL of New York, will do all that can be done 
toward rescuing Captain Franklin, or, at least, 
obtaining some knowledge of his fate. 

The death of Wordsworth, the Patriarch of 
English Poetry, and that of Bowi.es, distinguish- 
ed also in the same high sphere, have called 
forth biographical notices from the Englitih press. 
A sketch of each of thesb distinguished men 'will 
be found in these pages. The propriety of dis- 
continuing the laureateship is forcibly urged. 
Alfout dfl2000 has been contributed toward the 
erection of a monument to Lord Jeffrey. 

The London Scientific Societies present^ 
nothing of extraordinary interest for fhc month. 
At the meeting of the Geological Society, March 
28, Sir Roderick Murchison re^ a paper of 
some importance on the Relations of the Hot 
Water and Vapor sources of Tuscany to the 
Volcanic Eruptions of Italy. On tho 10th of 
April, a paper was read from Prof. Lepsius on 
the height of the Nile valley in Nubia, 'which 
was formerly much greater than it is now. 

At the Royal Society, April 12, the Rev. 
Professor O’^ien, in a paper “on a Popular 
View of certain Points in the Undulatory Theory 
of Light,” restricted his illustration to a single 
topic, namely, the antlogy of the mixture of 
colors to the mixture of sounds, having first 
explained generally what the undulatory theory 
of light is, and the composition of colors and 
sounds. At tho meeting on the 19th, Mr. 
Stenhouse, in concluding a paper on the arti- 
ficial production of organic bases, said he did 
not despair of producing artificially the natfiral 
alkaloids, and the more especially as, thirty 
years ago, we could not produce any alkaloids. 
Before the chair was vacated, Mr. Faraday 
submitted a powerful magnet which had been 
sent to him by a foreign philosopher ; indeed, it 
wus the strongest ever made. A good magnet, 
Mr. Faraday said, weighing 8 lbs., would sup- 
port a weight of about 40 lbs. The magnet he 
exhibited had surprised him; it weighed only 
1 lb., and it supported 26 Jibs. This magnet, so 
beautifully made, was, we believe, constructed 
by M. Lozeman, on a new method, the result 
of the researches of M. Elios, both of Haarlem. 

At another meeting of the same society, Dr. 
Mantell submitted a paper upon the Pr/oro- 
sauruSy an undescribed, gigantic terrestrial rep- 
tile, of which an enormous arm-bone, or humerus, 
has recently been discovered in Sussex. It was 
fouii^ imbedded in sandstone, by Mr. Peter 
Fuller, of Lewes, at about twenty feet below 
the surface; it presents the usual mineralized 
condition of the fossil bones from the arneaccous 
strata of tho Wcalden. It is four and a half 
feet in length, and the circumference of its 
distal extremity is 32 inches 1 It has a medul 
lary cavity 3 inches in diameter, which at once 
separates it from the Cetiosaurus and other sup- 
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posed marine Saurians, while its form and pro- 
portions distinguish it from the humerus of the 
Iguanodon, Hylmosaurus, and Megalosaurus. 
It approaches most ncaily to the Crocodilians, 
but possesses characters distiribt from any known 
fossil genus. Its size is stupendous, far sur- 
passing that uf the corresponding bone even of 
the gigantic Iguanodon } and the name of 
Pelorosaurus (from n-cAupi pe/dr, monster) is, 
therefore, proposed for the genus, with the 
specific term Conybeari, in honor of the palson- 
tblogical labors of thd Dean of Llandafi*. No 
bones have been found in such contiguity with 
this Jiumerus as to render it certain that they 
belonged to the same gigantic reptile ; but sev- 
eral very large caudal vertobrie of peculiar 
characters, collected from the same quarry, arc 
probably referable to the Pelorosaurus ; these, 
together ivith some distal caudals which belong 
to the same type, are figured and described by 
the author. Certain femora and other bones 
from the ooule of Oxfordshire, in the collection 
of the dean of Westminster, at Oxford, are men- 
tioned as possessing characters more allied to 
those of the Pelorosaurus, or to some unknown 
terrestrial Saurian, than to the Cetiosaurus, with 
whiAi they have been confounded. As to the 
magnitude of the animal to which the humerus 
belonged, Dr. Mantell, while disclaiming the 
idea of arriving at any certain conclusions from 
a single bone, stated that in a Gavial 16 feet 
long, the huraerus is efe foot in length, t. r.. 
onc-eightcenth part of the length of the animal, 
from the end of the muzzle to the tip of the 
tail. Accordin{^ to these admeasurements the 
Pelorosaurus would be 8 1 feet long, and its body 
20 feet in circumference. But if we assume 
the length and number of the vertebra; as the 
scale, we shqpld have a reptile of relatively ab- 
breviated proportions ; even in this case, how- 
ever, the original creature would far surpass in 
magnitude the most colossal of reptilian forms. 

A writer in the Aihmaiumy in speaking of the 
expense of marble and bronze statues, which 
limits the possession of works of high art to the 
wealthy, calls attention to the fact that lead 
possesses every requisite for the casting of 
statues which bronze possessc.s, while it excels 
that costly material in two very important par- 
ticulars— cheapness, and fusibility at a low tem- 
peraturq. As evidence that it may be used for 
that purpose, be cites the fact that the finest 
piece of statuaiy in Edinburgh is composed of 
lead. This is the equestrian statue of Charles 
the Second, erected in the Parliament Square 
by the magistrates of Edinburgh in honor of the 
restoration of that monarch. This statue is 
such a fine work of art that it has deceived al- 
most every one who has mentioned its composi- 
tion. Thus, a late writer in giving an account 
of the statuary in Edinburgh describes it as 
consisting of “ hollow bronze and in “Black’s 
Guide through Edinburgh” it is spoken of as 
“the be.st specimen of bronze statuary which 
Edinburgh possesses.” It u, however ^ compoied 
of lead, and has already, without sensible de- 


terioration, stood the test of 165 years’ expos 
ure to the weather, and it still seems as fresh 
as if erected but yesterday. Lead, therefore, 
appears from this instance to be sufficiently 
durable to induce artists to make trial of it in 
metallic castings, instead of bronze. 

Intelligence from Mosul to the 4th ult. states 
that Mr. Layard and his party ore still carrying 
on their excavations at Nimrood and NinoveR 
A large number of copper vessels beautifully 
engraved have been found in the former; and 
fronq^the latter a large assortment of fine slabs 
illustrative of the rule, conquests, domestic life, 
and arts of the ancient Assyrians, arc daily com- 
ing to light, and are committed to paper by the 
artist, Mr. Cooper, one of the expedition. Mr. 
Layard intends to make a trip to the Chaboor, 
the Chaboras of the Romans, and to visit Reish 
Aina, the Resen of Scripture, where he hopes 
to find a treasure of Assyrian remains. 


The Literary Intelligence of the nionl>» 
is not of special interest. The first part of a 
now work by William Mure, entitled a “Crit- 
ical HLstor}’^ of the Language and Literature of 
Ancient Greece,” has just been published in 
London, and ^icils warm commendation from 
tho critical journals. The three volumes thus 
far published are devoted mainly to a discussion 
of Ho.mek. Mr. Charles Merivale has also 
completed and piibli.shed two volumes of his 
“History of the Romans under tho Empire,” 
which extend to the death of Julius Caesar. 

Mrs. Saba Coleridge, widow of Henry 
Nelson, and daughter of S. T. Coleridge, has 
collected such of her father's supposed writings 
in the Watchman, Morning Post, and Courier, 
ranging betw-ecn the years 1795 and 1817, as 
could with any certainty be identified for hw, 
and, with .such as he avowed by his signature, 
has published them in three duodecimo volumes, 
as Essays on his own Times, or a second series 
of The •Friend.^ They are dedicated to Arch- 
deacon Hare, and embody not a little of that 
' .system of thought, or method of regarding pub- 
I lie affairs from the point of view' of a liberal and 
enlarged Christianity, which is now ordinarily 
associated with what is called the German party 
in the English Church. The volumes are not 
only a valuable contribution to the history of a 
very remarkable man’s mind, but also to the 
history of the most powerful influence now ex- 
isting in the W’orld — the New^spaper Press. 

A more complete and elaborate work upon 
this subject, however, has appeared in the shape 
of two post octavo volumes by Mr. F. Knight 
Hunt, entitled The Fourth Estate. Mr. Hunt 
describes his book very fairly as contributions 
toward a history of new'spapers, and o&^ho lib 
erty of the pres.s, rather than as a completc^is 
toricol view of cither ; but he has had a proper 
feeling for the literature of his subject, and has 
varied his entertaining anecdotes of tho present 
race of newspaper men, w'ilh extremely curious 
and valuable notices of the past. 

Of books on touted social and political quaa- 
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lions the most prominent bos been a new vol- 
ume of Mr. Laing’s Obaervationa on the Social 
and Political State of the European People^ de- 
voted to the last two y&ars, from the momentous 
incidonts of which Mr. Laing derives sundry 
warnings as to the instability of the future, the 
necessity of changes in education and political 
arrangements, and the certain ultimate predom- 
inance of material over imaginative influences in 
the progress of civilization, which his readers will 
veiy variously estimate, according to their habits 
of thinking j and Mr. Kay’s collections o( evi- 
dence as to the present Social Condition and 
Education of the People in England and Europe, 
the object of which is to show that the results 
of the primary schools, and of the system ef di- 
viding landed property, existing on the Continent, 
has been to priNluce a certain amount of mental 
cultivation and social comfort among the lower 
classes of the people abroad, to which the same 
classes in •England can advance no claim what- 
ever.^ book contains a great deal of curious 
evidence in support of this opinion. 

Of works strictly relating to modern history, 
the first volume of General Klafka’s memoirs 
of the War in Hungary, and a military treatise 
by Colonel Catiicart on the Jluisian and Ger- 
man Campaigns of 1812 and 1813, may be 
mentioned as having authority. Klnpka was a 
distinguished actor in the war he now illustrates 
by his narrative, and Colonel Catheart saw eight 
general actions lost and won in which Napoleon 
commanded in person. 

In the department of biography, the principal 
publications have been a greatly improved edi- 
tion of Mr. Charles Knight's illustrations of the 
Life t\f Shakspcarc, with the erasure of many 
fanciful, and the addition of many authentic de- 
tails ; a narrative of the Life if the Duke of 
Kent, by -Mr. Krskinc Neale, in which the .'some- 
what troubled career of that very amiable prince 


adopts the fictitious name of Sydney Yendys, on 
the recent revolutionary movements in Italy. 

In prose fiction, the leading productions have 
been a novel entitled the Initiala, depicting Ger- 
man social life, by a new writer ; and an histor- 
ical romance, called Reginald Haatinga, of which 
the subject is taken from the English civil wars, 
by Mr. Eliot Warburton. 

The Deaths of Distinouisued Persons, 
daring the month, have not been very numer- 
ous, though they compriiSe names of considerable 
celebrity in various departments. 

Of Wordsworth and Bowles, both poets, -- . 
and both friends of Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, 
and Crabbe, more detailed mention is made in 
preceding pages. 

Lieut.-General Sir James Bathurst, K.C.B.;"»> 
died at Kibworth Rectory, Leicestershire, on the 
13th, in his 68th year. When ho entered the 
army in 1794, if his age be corre^y stated, he 
could have been only t^rclve year^f age. He 
served at Gibraltar and in the West Indies, the 
capture of Surinam, the campaign in Egypt in 
1801, in the expedition to Hanover, and in the 
actions fought for the relief of Dantzic, as well 
as in those of Lomitten, Deppen, Gulstadt, Ifeils- 
berg, and Fricdland. Subsequently he served 
at Rugen, and«at the siege of Copenhagen. In 
1808 and 1809, he served with the army in 
I Portugal and Spain as assistant quartermaster- 
I general, and as military secretary to the Duko 
I of Wellington. 

I Madame Dulcken died on the 13th, in Har- 
ley-strcet, aged 38. She was %he sister of the 
I celebrated violinist, David, and had been for 
j many years resident in England, where she 
; held a conspicuous position among the most 
! eminent proJ’essors of the piano-foi;{c. • 

Sir Archibald Galloway, Chairman of the 
Hon. East India Com pan)', died on the 6th, in 


is dcNcribcd with an evident desire to do justice I London, aged 74, after a few hours’ illness, 
to his character and virtues, and a Lifaof Dr. | He transacted business at the India House on 
Andrew Combe, of Edinburgh, aif active and be- ' the 4th, and presided at the baiKpict recently 
nevolenl physician, who led the way in that ap- 1 given by the directors of the East India Com- 
plication of the truths and teachings of physiology pany to Lord Gough. 

to health and education, which lia-s of late occu- • Rear-Admiral IIills died on the 8th, aged 


pied .so largely the iiilentionof the best thinkers 
of the lime, and whoso career is descrilicd with 
afrecuoiiatceiitliusiasm by hi.s brother ^Ir. George 
Combe. Not as a regular biography, but a.s a 
delightful assistance, not only to our belter 
knowledge of the wittiest and one of the wisest 
of modern men, but to our temperate and jii.st 
judgments of all men, wc may mention the pub- 
lication of the posthumous fragments of Sydney 
Smith's Elementary Sketchea of Moral Philoao- 
?hy^ « 

To thedepfiYtmont of poetry, Mr. Browning’s 
Christ rlui8~ Eve and Easier Day has been the 
mosf"prominent addition. But wo have also to 
mention a second and final volume of More Verse 
and Prose by tho lato Corn-law Rhymer; a new 
poetical translation of Dante^a Divine Comedy, 
by Mr. Patrick Banncrman; aiiii a dramatic 
poem, called the Roman, a writer who 


I 73. Ho became a lieutenant in 179S, and a 
post-eaptaiii in 1814. The deceased was a 
■ midshipman of the Eclair at tho occupation of 
I Toulon, and was lieutenant of the Amethyst at 
j the capture of various prizes during tho late 
war. 

Dr. Prout, F.R.S., expired in Piccadilly, on 
tho 9lh, at an advanced age. He was till lately 
in extensive practice as a physician, besides 
being a successful author. 

Captain Smith, R.N., the Admiralty super- 
intenuent of packets at Southampton, died on 
the 8th, unexpectedly. He was distinguished 
! as the inventor of paddle-box boats for steamers, 
and of tho movable target for practicing naval 
gunnery. Ho entered the navy in 1808, and 
saw a good deal of service till the close of the 
war. 

Madame Tussaup, the well-known exhibitor 
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«r %Qre8, d!ed^ on the lOth^ In her tOth anmber of the enemy, they irare obK^ to w- 
yaar. She 'was a native of Berne, but left ton to Peahawnr on the 1 Ith vvltiioat having 
Seritseviaiid when but six years old (hr Paris, aeOaimplished their objeof. On the 14th Febm- 
where she beoame a popil of her unole, M. ttry a noiber fbree was sent to regam the passes 
Guttius, artiste to Louis XVI.,*’ by whofti she and to keep them open for a larger sirmameiit. 
wee instruoted in the fine arts, of whieh be wees — — — 

an eminent professor. Madame Tussaud prided ** Aoeonats from Egypt to the 6tb, state that 
herself upon the fact of having instructed Mad- the Paoha, who had been residing at hia new 
ame Elizabeth to draw and model, and she oon- mJaoe in the Deimrt, had returned to Cairo, 
tinued to be employed by ^at prineess until The proximity of his residence has drawn his 
October, 1789. She passed unharmed through attention to the Ifr^^rovefnent of the Overland 
tKe horrors of the Revolution, perhaps by reaaop Route ; and he has said that means must be 
of her peculiar ability as a modeler; ftir she adopted to reduce the period of traveling be- 
was employed to take heeds of most of the tween the ships in the Mediterranean and Red 
Revolutionaiy leaders. She came to Engibnd Sea to 60 or 65 hours, instead of 80 or 85 hours, 
in 1802, and has from that time been occupied He lllas sent a small landing steamer to ply in 
in gathering the popular exhibition now exhib- Suez harbor ; and he is causing the work of 
iting in London. Macadamizing the Desert road to be proceeded 

V ■ - - with vigoronsly. An agreement has been made 

Aflairs in Italy seem very unpromising, with contractors to enlarge the station-houses on 
The Pope ig^umed to Rome on the 12th : and the Desert, so as to admit of the necessary stab- 
in this number of this Magazine will be found ling accommodation for eight or ten igtli\ys pf 
a detailed and very graphic accouht of his ap- horses, instead of lour jcr five, by whioh means 
proach, entry, and reception. From subsequent 50 or 60 persons will be movdd across in one 
aoeounts there is reason to fear that the Pope train, instead of, as at present, half that number, 
has ^llen entirely under the influence of the Ab- Mules, again, ^are to be substituted for baggage 
solutist party, which now sways the councils of camels in the transport of the Indian luggage 
the Vatican ; and the same arbitrary proceedings and cargoes, with the view to a reduction of the 
appear to be carried on in his immediate presence time consumed in this operation between Suez 
as were the order of the day when he resided at and Cairo, from 36 to 24 hours. It is easy to 
Foitici. The secret press of the Republican perceive the benefits which will be derived from 
party is kept at work, and its productions, some- these measures. 

how or other, find their way into the bands of Pio - 

Nono himself, filling him with indignation. It Mr. P. Colqvohon sends to the Athm/eum^ 
is said that the Tontiff is very much dissatisfied the following extract of a letter from Baron da 
with his present position, which he feels to be RennenkampfT, the Chief Chamberlain of H. R. 
that of a prisoner or hostage. No one b allowed H. the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, and President 
to approach him without permission, and all of the Museum of Antiquities at Oldenburg, 
papers are opened beforehand by the authority which is almost entirely indebted to that gentle- 
of Cardinal Antonblli. It is generally feared man for its collection — ^narrating an important 
that his Holiness is a tool in the hands of the Ab- discovery of Roman silver coins : 
solutists — a very pretty consummation to have I A most interesting circumstance, the par- 
been brought about by the republican bayonets > ticular^of whifh have much occupied my atton- 
of France ! Italy, for which so many hopes i tion, has occurred here lately. Some poor day 
have been entertained, and of whose successful < laborers in the neighborhood of the small town 
progress in political regeneration so many dc- I of Jever, on the border of Marsch and Gest, 
lightfal anticipations have been indulged, seems found, in a circle of a few feet, at a depth of 
to be overshadowed, from the Alps to the Abruz- from 7 to 8 feet, a heap of small Roman coiD\ 
li, with one great failure. of fine silver, being 5000 pieces of Roman de- 

narii. The half of them immediately fell into the 

The two Overland MaOs from India which hands of a Jew of Altona, at a very inconsider- 
arrived during me month brought news that able price. The greatest portion of the remain- 
there had been some fighting in the newly ac- der were dispersed before I gained intelligence 
quired territories. On the 2d of February a of it, and 1 only succeeded in collecting some 500 
My of Affiredies, inhabitants of the Kohat hills, pieces for the Grand Duke's collection, who per- 
about a thousand strong, attacked the camp of a mitted me to remunerate the discoverers with 
party of British sappers, employed in mal^g a four times the value of the metal. The coins 
road in a pass between Peshawar and Rolmt. date between the years 69 and *170 after Christ, 
Twelve of the latter were killed, six wounded, while the oldest whioh have hithertq^qp dis- 
and the camp was plondmed. To avenge this covered on the European Continent, iaNiymy, 
massacre a strong force under Colonel Brad- Sweden, Denmark, Germany, &c., date from 170 
■tew, Sir Charies Napier himsell^ with Sir John or 1 80. Each piece bears the effigy cf one of 
Campbell, acoompanying him, marehed firom Pe- the Emperors of the time, the reverse is adom- 
stewfir on the 9th. The moontahiem made a ed with the impression of some ooosrrenoe (a 
stand tn every pass and defile ; but although woman lying down with a ohariot wheel, and 
treaea d e a t r qyte six villages and killed a gieat beneath it die lefeiid iria Trego/etm^ a tro^bv, and 
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VR dtopped hy the UU- 
•4mk ^xpetimeataUf by 
ifb^eliiU^ bava been ratanied 


prtit. a W i i H p mbiiff g ]«iid Altcnub a distance 


oown as tfevcTp ^«v lij |nait,apsa«sspesvwi|{ mm^ AiMim 

llw iVtiMA ICMivrd#^ cT 

oiddd on voitpmAliir^ WMMnj tkai ibnuAXwidoib irbioh is 3192 yards in 

in fitfis this MSi^ ttrtid^ * wMinn « 

paraiiim abwim liMpi^tlMi M9M<^4ikm ^ diyv^ tbs |lit ^ Aprfli as on that morning at 
fine feeam ^ Mrtf<fieh4«litdHi|t a^nmat pattt 4«« the snn^ shone 

lihely tdfheptircAiaietedfldat^^ llHMp^jl^ Tbeenl^nciwpienedsthatsnchah 

Air tbii ^uga^la Iha peiW «f dpeaiiif^^ waafSahmafecmihe JdmddthofSe^ 


Aft enk tree, forty Ihet high, with threeguins < 


The Fftmeh papers stele that the (hmaiieh of epil en its foots, has been traasplaiited at 
eleetrie taia|ngilr betweea Dover and CaMIs jf Qtaisley, near Wolverhansp^. The tree was 
to be opeaetf te the pahllft mi the 4th of Mm mounted on a tiasber-oarriage, and, with its 
tlmanofrereaiy oftheptoolamationoTthe bmnehes lashed to pirevent damage to windowsi^ 
RepblMhy the Ceostkaent Assemb^. ^ passed through the streets, a singular Aut bean* 

The Indian Mail brings oopiesof anew jour- tifnl sight, 
nalr pnbUshbd hi China on the day of the TJhe Plyssouth Toam-Counml are^^iboat 
NfMMMh|l9ar, and eaUnd the JPeeni Jibntier. U down a quantity of glass pipes, jointed with 
is written in Chinese, and oainAtlly printed, on gnttn pereha; na an experiment, for riie con- 
flue paper. TiSi first number ooalatas an or^ veyaaee of water. 

dimmee of tbe^ampeimv Toa^tomotg, forbiddittg* The French^ Belgian, and Prussian govern- 
the emigiitioiiof his sahji^ to Califliinia or the meats appointed a commission in 1848 to draw 
State of Oosfia Riea. ^ up the bese of an anrangeroeiit for an intetna- 

It k Mt^ikUk Birlinir JtUgmMine Kiretun tional railway eommnnioation : the oommiasion 
Ztktmgf thm the Jews have obtained a firman abont to ooramenoe its sittings in Paris, 
from' the Porte, granting them permission to The Rnssien Geographical Society has decided 
mild a temple on Mount Zion. The projected upcm exploring that portion of the Northern Ural 
edifioe is, it is said, to equal Solomon’s Temjde which lies between Mount Kwognar and the pass 


in magnificence. 


of Koppol ; an extent of 2000 worsts, which has 


The creation of a universitv for New Sooth not yet been explored by the Ural expedition. 
Wales is a striking expression of the rapid The expedition will eonsist of onlV three persons 
development of the history of a colony founded, — geogoort, who also determines the altitude, 
in times comparatively recent, with the worst a geographer, and one assistant. A great num- 
maleriak of civilization grafted on the lowest ber of attendants, interpreters, work^ople, and 
forms of barbarism existing on the earth. The regi-daer sledges, have already bqyn engaged, 
new institution is to be at Sydney ; and a sum The expeditkm. wilt set out immediately, and it 
of <£30,000 has been, it is sakl, voted for is hoped will complete the mvestigation by Sep- 
the building and <£6000 for in fittings-up. It tembor. 

will contain at first chairs of^the Classical 

Languages, Mathematics, Chemistry, Natural It is said that nothing indicates the social and 
History, Natural Philosophy, Mechanics, Phys- moral condition of any oommonity more acou- 
lology, and the Medical Sciences; and profes- mtely or impressively than its Recoeiw of 
worships of History, Philosophy, and l^olitioal Crimb. The following instances, selected from 
Economy are to be hereafter added. There is English Jouvnals of the month, will not, there- 
to he no facnlty of Theology— and no religious fore, be without interest and instrnction. 
tests. On the 2d, Thomas Denny was tried at King- 

The late Dr. Potts, inventor of the hydraulic ston-on-Thnmes, for Murdering hu Child He 
pile-driving process, and other mechanical in- was a farm-servant, and so poor that he liv^ 
ventions. expired al his house in Buckingham- in a hay-loft on his master’s promises, with his 
street, Strand, On the 23d okimo. Dr. Potts j reputed wife. In August a child was ^n, a^ 
belonged originally to the medical profession ; died immediately. Suspicions arose, 


out by inclination, even firim sohool-boy days, vestigation took place, which 1^ M 

and while a elasa-fellow with the present Premier er’s eommitment, chaiged with mnreeruig* tM 

and the Duked^ Bedfoiri, be appears to have On the trial the ^ 


and the Duke oP Bedfoiri, be appears to have infent.. On the trial the pn^ * ^ 

devoUidMiHfiirto mechameal and engineering teUigent boy of eight ^rs toW tU f<^- 
ptirsujM* His name, however, wUI be SMt tag graphic stoiy of his mhws giw: We 
closely essooiatad for the fatuse with the k- all,’* he said, ** lived togothqe to4oft at 
genickf process for driving pifos. Ewell. When had to 

It is said that “ among the agriculpirists of my ftirher and tdd 
GJouMsMthhiie, Wi>reesterehisr«Ad Hereforf- When we got tWk up the ^ 

ibi<’ dime is a grand schesM ef emigration m his He 

afi^, whfoIrpveieSts the pmeiiiie of aiillfoo the child beoame muq^ and chad btv 
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terly, and it was some time before im coaM uro- [.m^a eabsequent day, ol above ^25. He added 
ceod with his testimony. At length, he wenii th^it was in contemplation to enable the i^iria 
on.] My father took up the awl, aoA killed the ^ emigrate to South Australia, and that moan- 
baby with it. He stuck the awl into its throat, while they had been admitted into the work- 
The baby cried, and my father took the ohild to bouse of St. George's parish, where they would 
its mother, and asked her if ho should qaaka a be kept till a passage was procured for them to 
coffin for it. Before he said this, he asked her the colony. More than one person had offered to 
if she would help to kill it, and gave her the. take Mary Ann Bannister into domestic service ; 
awl. She tried to kill it also. My father gaye but emigration for the whole four was thought 
her the child and the awl, and she did tlte same ! more advisable. 


to it t^ar he had done. I was very muohlright- 
«iied <at wdiat I saw, ftnd ran away, and .^‘hen 
I aaine b:iek 1 found mother in faia4.’l/ /riie 
woman (Kliza Tarrant) hod been charged as 
an accomplice, but the bill against her *^as 
ignored by the grand jury. On the trial she 
was called as a witness ; to which the prisoner's 
counsel objected, she being a presumed participa- 
tor in thowrime. The woman, however, vras call- ! 
ed, and partly corroborated her son’s testimony; i 
but denied yiat she took any share Jn killing bier 
offspring. The prisoner was convicted, and 
Mr. Justice Maule passed sentence of death, j 
informing him that there was no hope of re-spite. i 
Subsequently, however, the objections of the' 
prisoner's counsel proved more valid than tlie 
judge supposed, for the secretary of state thought 
proper to commute the sentence. The unfbr- ; 
tunato man received the respite with heartfelt ' 
gratitude. Since his conviction he ap]iearod to , 
be overcome with grief at his awful position. 

jS Talc of Misery was revealed on the 3d to 
Mr. a Beckett, the magistrate of Southwark 
police court. He received a letter from a geo- ' 
tlcman who staled that as he was walking homo 
one evening, his attention was attract^ to a 
young woman. She was evidently following an 
immoral career; but her appearance and de- 
meanor infesting him he spoke to her. She ; 
candidly acknowledged, that having been de-i 
serted by her parents, she was leading an aban- ' 
doned life to obtain food for her three sisters, * 
all younger than herself. Her father had been 
in decent circumstances, but that unfortuiiatcly 
her mother was addicted to drink, and owing to 
this infirmity their parents had separated, and 
abandoned them. The writer concluded by 
hoping that the magistrate would cause an in- 
quiry to be made. Mr. a Beckett directed an 
officer of the court to investigate into this case. , 
On the 4th, the%>ffioer called at the abode of the | 
young woman, in "a wretched street, at a time; 
when such a visit con Id not have been expected. 
He found Mary Ann Bannister, the girl alluded 
to, and her three sisters, of the respective ages 
of eight, eleven, and fourteen, in. deep distress. 
The eldest was washing some clothiqg for her| 
sisters. There was no food of any desqription ’ 
in the place. Altogether the case was a very . 
distressing one, and although accustomed to 
scenes of misery, in the course of his duties, yet . 
this was one or the most lamentable the officer 


A female named Lewis, who resided at 
Bassalleg, left her borne on the 3d to go to 
[Newport, about three miles distant, to make 
t purchases. She never returned. A search was 
made by her son and husband, who is a cripple, 
and<on the night of the following day they dis- 
covered her murdehd in a wood at no very great 
distance from the village, so frightfully roangleil 
as to leave no doubt that she had boon waylaid 
and brutally murdered. The head was shock- 
ingly disfigured, battered by some heavy instru- 
ment, and the clothes were saturated v^tb^oyd. 
For some days the perpetrators escaped detec- 
tion, but eventually Murphy afid Sullivan, two 
young Irishmen, were arrested at Cheltenham, 
on su.spic}on. Wearing apparel, covered with 
blood, and a'^number of trifling articles were 
found on them. They were sent off to New- 
port, where it was found they bed been en- 
gaged in an atrocious outrage in Gloucester- 
shire, on an old man whom they had assailed 
and robbed on the road near Purby ; his skull 
was fractured; and his life 'was considered to 
be in imminent peril. Both pri'ioncrs were 
fully committed to the county jail at Monmouth 
to take their trial for willful murder. 

jS Dreadful Murder has been discovered In 
the neighborhood of Frome, in Somersetshire. 
On the 3d, a young man named Thomas 
George, the son of a laborer residing near that 
town, left his father's house about eight in the 
evening, and never returned. Next morning, 
his fatjicr went in search of him, and found his 
body in a farmer's barn; he had been apparent- 
ly dead for some hours, and there were deep 
wounds in his head and throat. A man named 
Henry Hallier, who had been seen in company 
'with the deceased, the night he disappeared, 
close to the barn where his body was found, was 
apprehended on the 18th on .suspicion, and com- 
mitted to the county jail. 

An act of Unparalleled Atrocity was committed 
during the Faster week in the Isle of Man. Two 
po|c>r men named Craine and Gill went to a hill- 
side to procure a bundle of heather to make 
brooms. The proprietor of the premises observed 
them, and remarked that ho would quickly make 
them remove their quarters. He at once set fire 
to the dry furze and heather, dife«rjjUI}/[) 4 Lcr the 
hilly place where the poor men were Engaged. 
The fire spread furiously, and it was only by 
rolling himself down the brow of the hill, and 


had met with. The publication of the case had falling over the edge of a precipice into the river 
the effect of inducing several benevolent individ- ^ nnderneath, that Gill escaped. His unfortunate 
uals to transmit donations to Mr. a Beckett for , companion, who was a pensioner, aged 80 yean, 


these dcstitnte girl*>, to the amount, as ho stated and quite a cripi^le, was left in his helpless state 
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a fitey to the flames. After they had sttbsided. 
Gill went in search of Grained whom he found 
burned to a cinder. Th^ proprietor of the%eath 
has been apprehended. 

Jl Shot at hia Sweetheart was fired by John 
Humble Sharpe, a young man Of 21, who was 
tried for it at the Norfolk Circuit on the 9th. 
Tiio accused, a young carpenter, had eonrtedi 
and had been accepted by the prosecutrix, Sarah 
Lingwood . She, however, listened to other vows ; 
the lover grew jealous, and was at length rejected, 
in the night after he had received his dismissal, 
the family of the girl's uncle with whom she lived 
were alarmed by the report of a gun. On ex- 
amining her bedroom it was discovered that a 
bullet bad been fired through the window, *had 
crossed the girl's bed, close to the bottom where 
she lay, grazed a dress that was lying on the 
bed-clothes, and struck a chest of drawers be- 
yond. Suspicion having fallen on the prisoner, he 
wa« apprehended. The prisoner’s counsel ad- 
fa< 5 t, but denied the intent. The 
prisoner had, ho said, no desire to harm the girl, 
whom ho tendei^y loved, but only to alarm her 
and induce her to return to him. ' The jury, aficr 
long deliberation, acquitted the pysoncr. 

Several shocking instances of Agrarian Crime 
ha\''e been mentioned in the Irish papers. At 
Glasslough, in the county of Monaghan, a shot 
was fired into the bed-room vrindow of Mr. John 
Robertson, land steward to C. P. Leslie, £sq., 
on the night of the 10th. Arthur O'Donnel, 
£sq., of Pickwick Cottage, in Clare, was mur- 
dered near his own house, on the night of the 
1 1th. lie was attacked by a party of men and 
iciiicd with a hatchet. The supposition was that | 
this deed was oominitted by recipients of relief - 
wlir}m Mr. O’Donnel \vas wont to strike off the| 
li'.ts at the weekly revision by the board of the, 
Kilru^h union, of which he was one. A man 
wax arrested on .strong suspicion. There was 
another murder in Clare. The herdsman of 


On Ifle day a man named Savage, a 

slop shirt Mtdfi was summoned at Guildhall for 
9d., the balance due Uy Mrs. Wallis for making 
three cotton' shirts. When delivered, Savage 
(bund fault with them, and deferred payment. 
Eventually Is. 3d. was paid instead of 2s. The 
alderman said ho was surprised at any trades- 
man who only paid fid. for making a shirt, de- 
ducting 3d. from so small a remuneration; it 
was disgraceful. He then ordered the monex 
to be paid, with expenses. * 

Alexander Levey, a goldsmith, w^as tried at 
the Central Criminal Court on the 10th, for the 
Murder of hia Wife* They were a quarrclSBInc • 
pair* one day, while the husband, with a knife 
in his hand, was cooking a sweetbread, the wife 
came in, and, in answer to his inquiry where she 
had been, said she had been to a magistrate fof*^ 
a w'arrant against him. On this, witlPa vinkwat 
exclamation, he stabbe^ her in the throat; she 
ran out of the house, while he continued eating 
with the knife with which he stabbed her, say- 
ing, however, he hoped she was not much hurt. 
She died, in conseqaence of the wound. The 
defense was, that the blow had been given in 
the heat of passion, and the prisoner was ffpiml 
guilty of manslaughter only. Ho was sentenced 
to fifteen years' transportation. 

On the 8amc*day, Jane Kirtland was tried fui 
the Manslaughter of her Husband. They lived 
at Shad well, and were both addicted to drinking 
and quarreling, in both which they indulged 
Kirtland having called his wife an opprobrious 
name she took up a chopper, anjJ said that if he 
repeated the offensive expression, she would chop 
him. He immediately repeated it with a still 
more offensive addition, and at the same time 
thrust his fist in her face, when she struck him 
on the elboxv with the chopper, and inflictfiU a 
wound of which he died a few days afterward. 

I The prisoner, when called upon for her defense 
! burst into tears, and said that her husband wax 


Spanloii, of Fortune in tha^courityf wont j etmslaiilly drunk, and that he was in the habit 
out l(» loitk after some sheep, the property of his of going out all day, and leaving her and her 


master, when he was attacked by some persons ehildreu in a destitute stale, and w'hcn be came 


who had heeii lurking about the wood, and his home he would abuse her and insult her in everx 
throat cut. possible way. In a moment of anger .she struck 


Two exidenee.s of the Law Price of Labor > him with a chopper, but she had no intention u. 
were brought before the magistrates. One at do him any serious injury. The jury found the 
Bo\v-str<‘et on the 10th, when W. (ilroniiow, a' prisoner Guilty, but recommended her to mercy 
jonnieyinaii shnemnker. was charged xvilhpaw’n-j on account of the provocation .xhe had received, 
irig eight pairs of ladies’ shoes intrusted to him' She was sentenced to be kept to hard labor in 
for making up. He pleaded extreme distress, 1 the House of Correction for six months, 
and said he intended to redeem the shoes that A coroner’s inquest was held in Southwark 
week. The pri.soncr's employer owned that the on the same day, respciUing the death of Mrs. 
man was entitled to no more than 4*. Sd. for Mary Carpenter, an Eccentric Old Lady^ of 
making and preparing the eight pairs of shoes, eighty-two. She had been left, by a woman 
Why,” saidth^ magistrate, “that price is only vrho extended her, cooking a chop for her din- 
for the workman. I am not ner; and soon afterw^ard the neighbors w^e 
snrpriiM to hear of so many persons pawning alarmed by smoke coming from the house. On 
their employers’ property, when they are paid breaking into her room on an upp^ flow, the 
so badly.” The prisoner was fined 2«. and or- place wtis found to be on fire. The flames 
dered to pay the money he had received upon were got under, but the md lady was burnt al- 
tUo shoes within fonrlcon days ; in default, to most to a cinder. Mrs. Carpenter was a very 
be imprisoned fourteen days, 'l^tng unable to .singular person ; she used at one time to wear 
pay the money, he was locked 9p. dvet^ses so that they did not reach down to her 
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knees. JP«rt of her leg im eicpbsed, hot the 
other was enoased with milk-white etookiege, 
lied up with scarlet garters, the ribbdne extend- 
ing to her feet, or flying about her person. In 
this extraordincury dress she would sally forth to 
marketr followed by an immense crowd of men 
and children. For some years past she discon- 
tinued those perambulations, and lived entirely 
shut up in her house in Moss-alley, the win- 
dows of which she bad bricked up, so that no 
Ijght gpuld enter from without. Though she 
h^ considerable freehold property, she had 
only an occasional female attendant, and would 
^ miRnr no other person, but the collector of her 
rents, to enter her preserve. * 

On the 12th, Mrs. Eleanor Dundas Peroival, 
a lady of thirty-five, destroyed herself by poison 
^ the Hope Coflee-house, in Fetter-lane, where 
she had taken temporary apartments. A Dts- 
Ireuing History transpir^ at the inquest. She 
was the daughter of a Scotch clergyman, and 
lost the countenance of her family by marrying 
u Catholic, a captain in the navy ] while her 
husband suflered the same penalty for marrying 
a Protestant. About a year ago he and their 
infqpt died in the West Indies ; she afterward 
became governess in the family of Sir Colin 
Campbell, governor of Barbadoes; her health 
lailing, she returned to £iigland*in Ootober last, 
and had since been reduced to extreme distress. 
Having been turned out of a West-end hotel, 
and her eflects detained on account of her 
debt contracted there, she had been received into 
the apartmentg in Fetter-lane, partly through 
the compassion of a person who resided in the 
house. While there, she had written to Miss 
Burdett Coutts, and, a few days before her 
death, a gentleman had called on her from that 
belThvolent kdy, who paid up the rent she owed, 
amounting to d£2 14^., and left her lOf. On 
the evening above-mentioned she went out, and 
returned with a phial in her hand containing 
morphia, which, it appeared, she swallowed on 
going to bed between five and six, as she was 
afterward found in a dying state, and the empty 
phial beside her. The verdict was temporary 
insanity. 

Elias Lucas and Mary Reeder were executed 
at Cambridge on the ,13th. Lucas was the 
husband of the female oonvif;t’.s sister, whom 
they had poisdned. Morbid cariosity had at- 
tracted from twenty to thirty thousand specta- 
tors. In the procession from the jail to the 
soafibid there was a great parade of county 
magistrates. 

Louisa Hartley was charged at the South- 
wark Police Court, on the 16th, with an Attempt 
'to poison her Father^ who is a fellowship^rter. 
■On the previous morning she made the coffee for 
; breakfast, on tasting it, it burnt Harley’s mouth, 
and be charged the girl with having put poison 
m his cup, which she denied; he then tasted 
her coffee, and found it had no unpleasant flavor. 
His daughter then snatched away bis onp, and 
threw the contents into a wash-hand basin. But 
in spite of her tears and protestations of inno- 


cence, he took the basin to Guy’s Hospital, 
wliere it was found that the coffee must have 
contained vitriol. Thc^girl, who was said to 
be of weak intellect, and stood sobbing at the 
bar, being questioned, only shook her head, and 
said she had nothing to say. At a subsequent 
hearing the magistrate decided that there wa.s 
sufficient evidence for a committal. 

A man named. William Bennison, a workman 
in an iron-foundry, has been committed to prison 
at Leith on suspicion of having Poisoned his 
Wijk. , ,Tho circumstances of the case are ex- 
traordinary. The scene of the murder is au 
old-fashioned tiled bouse in Leith. Bennison 
and his wife occupied the second floor of a 
houte, in which also resides Alexander Milne, 
a cripple from his infancy, well known to the 
frequenters of Leith Walk, where he sits daily, 
in a small cart drawn by a dog. Mrs. Bchnison, 
after, it is said, partaking of some gruel, became 
very ill, and died on Monday, th^ 22d inst. 
The dog which drew the cripple’s df-' } 
about the same time; suspicion was drawn 
upon the husband, and he was apprehended, 
and the dog's body conveyed to Surgeon’s Hall 
for examination. Some weeks before, Bennison 
had purchased arsenic from a neighboring drug, 
gist, to kill rats, as ho said. When sus[)ectcd he 
called on the druggist, and requested him and hi» 
wife not to mention that ho had purchased the 
arsenic. He even pressed for a written denial of 
the fact, adding that there might be arsenic found 
in his wife’s stomach, but he did not put it there 
On the Monday previous to her death it is said 
he enrolled her name in a benefit society, by 
which on her death he was entitled to a sum 
of <£6. At the prisoner's exainiimtiun before 
the sheriff, the report of the chemists prunouiurcd 
the contents of the dog’s stomach to have been 
metallic poison. The accused was eventually 
committed for trial. The deceased and her 
husband were members of the Wesleyan body, 
and here an excellent character for piety. Ben- 
nison profe.ssed to bo extremely /.calous in be- 
half of religion, and was in the habit of admin- 
istering its consolations to such as would aoeopi 
of them. His “gifts” of extempoie prayer arc 
said to be extensive. 

Two Men were shot at by a Gamekeeper lately 
in a> wood belonging to Lord W’barucliffe, near 
Barnsley. The game on this estate is preserved 
by a solicitor, who resides near Wokelield, who 
employs Joseph Hunter as gamekeeper. Both 
the men were severely injured, and Cherry, one 
of them, sued Hunter as the author of the 
offense, in the Barnsley County Court, and the 
ease was beard on tho 19th instant. Cherry 
stated, that on the 23d FobAcai^ he went u 
see the Badsworth hounds mcet OTk fhy'village 
of Notion, and in coming down by the side of a 
wood he saw the defendant, who asked plaintiff 
and two others where tho hounds wore. Plain- 
tiff told him they were in Notton-park. Jhese 
men left Hunter, and walked down by the side 
of Noroyds-wood. They w'ent through the 
wood, when onA of the men who was with him 
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Lieg[an catting some sticks. then saw 

Hunter, who was about twenty *8 ve yards from 
them, coming toward them : the men began to 
run away, when plaintiff said to the other, 
*' He^s ^oing to shoot us and before <he had 
well delivered the words, he was shot in the 
arm and side, and could not run with the others. 
A surgeon proved that the wounds were severe 
and in a dangerous part of the body. The two 
men who were with the plaintiff corroborated his 
evidence. The judge said that defendant de- 
•«orved to be sent to York for what he had flone 
already. The damages might have been laid 
at <£l 00 or c£l000 had plaintiff been acting 
lawfully; but he thought plaintiff had ^ted 
with discretion in laying the damages at c£l0 
for which he should give a verdict, and all the 
fosts the law would allow. 

An Affecting Ca$e occurred at the Mansion 
House on the 23d. William Powers, a boy, 
was broiigjtit up on the charge of picking a gen- 
pocket of a handkerchief. A little boy, 
who had seen the theft, was witness against him. 
'J'he prisoner made a feeble attempt to represent 
the witnes.s as an accomplice ; but he soon aban- 
doned it, and said, with tears, that he **did not 
lielievc the other bny to be a thief at all.’’ The 
iilderman, moved by his manner, asked him if 
bo had parents? He said he had, but they 
were miserably poor. “ My father was, when 
1 last saw him, six months ago, going into the 
workhouse. What w’as I to do? I was partly 
brought up to the tailoring business, but I can 
trot nuthing to do at that. I am able to job 
a!«mt, but still I am compelled to be idle. If I 
b id work, vrouldn’t I wmrk ! I’d be glad to 
work bard for a living, instead of being obliged 
fM rliicic and tell lies for a bit of bread.” Aider- 
run n CJardtm — [f I send you for a month to Bridc- 
wrll, and from thence into an industrial school, 
\\j!l you stick lione.stly to labor? The pri.soncr 
““ Tiy me. You shall never see mo hero or in 
n n y oi her disjrraccful situation again. Aldtrman 
Carden — I will try you. You shall go to Bride- 
woll for a month, and to the School of Occupa- 
tion alfcrward, where you will have an oppor- 
tunity of reforming. The wretched boy ex- 
pressed hiin^'olf in terms of gratitude to the 
ahlcrman. and went away, as seemed to be the 
general impression in the justice-room, for the 
tnirt»ose of commencing a new life. 

On the fnh a pilot-boat brought into Cowes 
i!u* master of the Lincoln, sailing from Boston 
for California, lie had reached the latitude of 
4'’ N. and longitude 25'^ W., and when at 10° 
30 p.m. of March 2, during a heavy shower of 
rain, and without any menacing appearance in 
the air, the was Struck with Lightnings 
wliioinilMSrcd the mainmast, and darted into 
the htlfu. On opening the scuttle, volumes of 
smoke were emitted, and finding it impossible 
to extinguish the fire, the crew endeavored to 
stifle it by closing every aperture. In this state 
tht\v remained for nearly four days, with the fire 


burning tn the* hold, when they were relieved 
from tbellr perilous situation by the providential 
appearance of the Maria Christina, and taken 
on board. Previous to leaving the ill-fated 
brig, the hatches were opened, when the flames 
burst forth, and in thirty minutes afterward tbs 
mainmast fell over the side. The unfortunate 
crew were most kindly treated by Captain Vosb. 
the master of the Maria Christina, who did every 
thing in his power for their relief. 

A Mi.ss Downie met, qp the 4th, with an Exr 
traordinary Death at Traquair-on-the-Tweed. 
She had suffered, since childhood, from s everj- 
pain^ in the head and deafness ; her healtttTiiith' 
been gradually declining for the last three years, 
and in August last she was seized with most 
painful inflammation in the left ear, accompa- 
nied by occasional bleedings also from the eai^ 
On the 20th of March an ordinaiy-sizefl metallic 
pin was extracted from the left ear, which wa« 
enveloped in a firm substance with niimerom^ 
fibres attached to it; several hard bodies, in 
shape resembling the grains of buckwheat, but 
of various colors, wore also taken out of the 
right ear. The poor girl endured the roost in- 
tense pain, w-hich she bore with Christian forti- 
tude till death terminated her sufferings. It is 
believed the pin must have lodged in the head 
for nearly twenty years, as she never recollected 
of having put one in her ear, but she bad a 
distinct remembrance of having, when a child, 
had a pin in her mouth, which she thought she 
had swallowed. 

The Poet Bowles.^ — The qpnon’s absence 
of mind was very great, and when his coachman 
drove him into Bath he had to practice all kind.«^ 
of oautions to keep him to lime and place. The 
poet once left our office in company with a well- 
known antiquary of our neighborh<^d. since*de- 
ceased, and who was as absent as Mr. Bowles 
himself. The servant of the latter came to our 
establishment to look for him, and, on learning 
that he hail gone away with the gentleman to 
whom we have referr^, the man exclaimed, in 
a lone of ludicrous distress, “ What ! iho.'sc two 
wandered away together? then they’ll never be 
found any more !,” The act of composition wab 
a slow and laborious operation w-ith him. He al- 
tered and re-wrote his MS. until, somcfinic.«i, 
hardly any thing remained of the original, exeepl- 
ing the general conception. When we add that 
his handwriting was one of the worst that ever 
man wrote — insomuch that frequently he could 
not read that which ho had written the day before 
— wo need not say that hi.s printers had very 
tough work in getting his works into tyjie. At 
the time when we printed for Mr. Bowles we 
had Ofte compositor in our office (his death h 
recorded in our paper of to-day), who had a 
sortf of knack in making out the poet’s hierogly- 
phics, and be was once actually sent for by Mr. 
Bowles into Wiltshire to copy some MS. written 
a year or two l>efore, which the poet had himself 
vainlv cndcawred to decipher . — Bath Chronicle 
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^ UCniBAlD ALISON. 

M r. ARCHIBALD ALISON, author of ihc ** ITi'^tory of Eiiropo,” is son of the author of ifce 
>i^’cll-known “Essay on Taste.” Ho holds the olfine of sheriff of Lanark'-hire, and is niiieh 
respected in the city of Glasgow, where his official duties compel him to rc'sidc Though cdu- 
«;ated for the profession of the law, and daily administering jiistifc as the principal local judge 
of a populous district, Mr. Alison’s ta.«*tes are entirely literary. Besides the “ History of Europe,** 
in 20 volumes — a work which, vre believfe, originated in the pages <if a “ Scotti^iVs Annual Regis- 
ter,” long since discontinued — Mr. Alison has written a “Life of Marlhc)roug}i,'^*il1f>iffVSiriotjs 
economic and political pamphlets. He is sAso a frequent contributor to BlackwootfB Magazim 
It is, however, upon his “ Hisuiry of Europe” that his fame principally rc.sts. If Mr. Alison be 
not the most sueccs^iful of modern historians, we know not to whom, in preference to him, the 
palm can be conceded. His work is to be found in every library, and bids fair to rank hcreaftor 
as the most valuable production of the age in w’hich he lived. This success is due, not only to 
the importance and interest of his theme, but to the skillful, eloquent, and generally correct 
manner in which he has treated it. He has, doubtless, been g*hilty of some errors of ^miissi^n 
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as well as of oommissioD, as we have heard of a literaly amateiiir, whose chief amusement for 
some years past, has been to malte out a list of his mistakes ; but, after all deductions of this 
kind, enough of merit remains in the work to entitle its author to a place in the highest rank of 
contemporary authors. 

The bust of Mr. Alison, of which w*e present an engraving, was executed in the year 1846, 
and presented in marble to Mr. Alison by a body of his private friends in Glasgow, as a testi- 
monial of their friendship to him as an individual; of their esteem and respect for him in his 
public cafiacity, as one of their local judges ; and of their admiration of his writings. It is 
considered a very excellent likeness. 


THE CORN-LAW RHYMER. • . 

E BENEZER ELLIOTT not only possessed 
poetical spirit, or the apparent faculty of 
producing poetry, but he produced poems Ifeau- 
tiful in description, touching in incident and 
feeling, and kindly in sentiment, when he was 
kept away from that bugbear of his imagina- 
tion a landed gentleman. A man of acres, or 
any ujdioUler of the corn-laws, was to him what 
* / and blue flames are to a certain spe- 

cies of devotee, or the giant oppressor of en- 
chanted innocence to a mad knight-errant. In 
a squire or a farmer he could see no humanity ; 
the agriculturist was an incarnate devil, bent 
upon raisitig the price of bread, reducing wages, 
checkintr trade, keeping the poor vvrct(‘hcd and 
dirty, and rejoicing wlieii fever followed funiirie, 
to sweep them ofl* by llicmsands to an untimely 
grave. According to his creed, there was no 
billy, no fault, no idleness, no improvidence in 
the poor. Tlu'ir very crimes were brought 
upon them by llie gentry class. The squires, 
assisted a little by kings, ministers, and farmers, 
were the true origin of evil in this world of 
England, whatever might be the cause of it 

cist* Wll CMC. 

rabid feeling was opposed to high poet- 
ical rxcelliMico. 'reinper and personal pasMtHi 
arc t'alal to mi ■ ‘‘in llie very torrent, tempest, 
and (I may say) whirlwind of your piussiou, you 
shoulil ac(]nire and beget a tt^uperaiKie that 
iiiav ui\c It •'iii<MitIiiie>s.” It IS aUo fata! to 
innic than art ; where a person looks with the 
viilirnr evc> that Ehenezer Elliott U‘*cd on many 
oi-ca^ionv. there can he neither truth nor pistiee. 
Even lh»* satirist must observe a partial truth 
and a nioa'>iii c m expresNing it, or’he sinks down 
to th<* \irulcnt lampooner. 

Part of this violeiu*e must he placed to the 
natural disport ion of the man, hut part of it 
was owing to his narrow education ; by which 
we mean, not so much hook-learning or reading, 
of which he had probably enough, but provincial 
and possildy lovv associates. Something, per- 
haps, should he ascribed to a self-sulReieuey 
rather morbid jkan proud; for we think Elliott 
had he ‘‘head of the company,*' and 

that m resented any want of public notice as 
an aflront, even when the panics could not 
know that he was entitled to notice. 

These defects of chalaetcr operated very 
miwihiovoiisly upon his works. The temper^ 
marred his political poems ; though the people, 
their condition, vices, and virtues, is n theme 1 


that, properly sung, migAt stir the Anglo-Saxon 
race throughout the world and give immor- 
tality to a poet. The provincial mind aflbaladq 
the'^nass of Elliott’s poems even where the sub- 
ject was removed from his prejudices ; for he 
had no habitual elevation or refinement of taste 
it required a favorable theme or a happy 
ment to triuiD])h over the delicicncie.»ipof natiirr 
and education. His self-suflicicncy coupled 
with his provinciali‘'m seems t<^ have prevented 
him from closely criticising hi.s productions; so 
that he often published things that were prosaic 
as well ns faulty in other respects. 

The posthumous volumes before us naturally 
abound in the author's peculiarities ; for the 
feelings of .survivors are prone to err on the 
.side of fullness, and the friends of the lately 
dead too often yiriiit indi'^criminately. 7’ho con- 
sequence is, that the publication lias an air ol 
gatherings, and contains a variety of things 
that a critical stranger would w'ish aw'ay. It 
was proper, perhaps, to have given prose as a 
vj^ecimen of the author ; and the review of his 
works liy Southey, said to hav^ been rejected 
by the Quarterly^ is curious for its total disre- 
gard of the reviewer's ovrn canons, since very 
little de*icn|>iion is given of the poems, and not 
much of the oharacteristias of the«i^oet. Much 
of the poetry in these volumes would have been 
better unpublished. Here niul there we find a 
touching little piece, or a hit of [»owcr ; hut the 
greater part is not only unpoctical but trivial, 
or merely personal in the expression of feel- 
ing. There is, moreover, a suvageness of tone 
toward the agricultural interest, even after the 
ci»rn-liiws wore abolished, that looks as like 
nialignily as honest anger . — London Spnteto*'. 


Madamk (^kandin, the widow of Al. Victor 
Grandin, representative of ilie Seine Infericure, 
who died about seven or eight iiKniihs since, 
mei with a melaiicludy end on flic Atb, at her 
residence at Elhceuf. She wsc* confined to her 
bed from il lues's, and the woufjin, who had been 
watching by her during the night, had left her 
but o^hort time, when the most piercing shrieks 
were heard to proceed from her room. Her 
brother ran in ahciu to her assistance, but, un- 
fortiiniifcly, he was too late, the poor lady had 
expired, having been burned in Her bed. It is 
suppo*«cd that ill reaching to take something 
from the table, her night-dress came in contact 
with the lamp, and thus communicated to the 
bed. 
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T. BABI1II6T0N MiCAUlAY. 

\ 

M r. MACAUT-AY, though ambitious at one time, and perhaps still, of a reputation for poetry. 

though an acute critic and a brilliant essayist, and though a sho'wy and cflfective orator, whr 
could command at all times the attention of an a.ssemb)y that rather di.slikes studied eloquence, 
seems at present inclined to build up his fame upon his historical writings. Most of his admirers 
consider that, in this respect, he has judged wisely. As a poet — ^however pleasing his “ Lays of 
Ancient Rome” and some of his other ballads may be — ^he could never have succeeded in retain- 
ing the affection of the public. Depth of feeling, earnest and far-seeing thought, t^ncy, imagina- 
tion, a musical ear, a brilliancy of expression, and an absolute mastery of words, n«Mi]l^ually 
essential to him who, in this or any other time, would climb the topmost heights of Pani^ssus 
Mr. Macaulay has fancy but not imagination ; and though his ear is good, and his command of 
language unsurpassed by any living writer, he lacks the earnestness and the deep philosophy of 
•11 the mighty masters of song. As a critic he is, perhaps, the first Hi his age ; but criticism, 
evfn in its ji^hest developmentii, is but a secondary thing to the art upon which it thrives. 
Mr. Macanlay has in him the stnfTof which artists and originators are made, and we are of the 
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number of those who rejoice that, in the vigor of bis days, he has formed a proper estimate of 
hisjDwn powers, and that he has abandoned the poetical studies, in the prosecution of which he 
never could have attained the first rank ; and those eritioal comiscations which, however beauti- 
ful. must always have l^een placed in a lower scale 'of merit than the compositions upon which 
they were founded ; and that he has devoted his life to the production of an original work in the 
very highest department of literature.* ^ 

There was, at one time, a prospect before Mr. Macaulay of being one of the men w'ho make, , 
instead of those who write history; but his recent retirement from parlisment and from public 
life has, for a while at least, closed up that avenue. In cultivating at leisure the literary piir«uits 
that he loves, we trust that he, as well as the world, will be the gainer, and that his Histor\ 
of England,” when completed, vrill be worthy of so high a title. As yet the field is clea( befun* 
him. The histories that have hitherto appeared are mostly bad or indifibrent. Some are good, 
but not sufficiently good to satist'y tbo wants of the reader, or to render unnecessary the task 
of more enlightened, more impartial, more painstaking, and more elegant writers. There 
was a work of art, whether in painting, sculpture, rdusic, or literature, in which lynx-eyed crit- 
icism could not detect a flaw, or somcthitf|T deficient, which the lynx-eyed critic, and he alone, 
could have supplied. Mr. Macaulay’s history has not escaped the ordeal, neither was it desirable 
that it should ; but the real public opinion of tbo country has pronounced itself in his favor, au^ 
longs for the worthy completion of a task which has been worthily begun. » 

The bust of Mr. Macaulay vras executed shortly after that of Mr. Alison, and is, we believe, 
in Mr. Macaulay's own possession. It Is a very admirable likene««s. ^ 


MOSCOW AFTER THE CONFLAGRA- 
TION. 

I T was both a strange and a horrible .spectacle. 

Some houses appeared to have been razed ; 
of others, fragments of ^mokc-blaokencd Mralls 
remained ; rums of all kinds enoumbered the 
streets ; every where was a horrible smell of 
burning. Hero and there a cottage, a church, 
a palace, stood creet amid the general destruc- 
tion. The churches especially, by their many- 
colored domes, by the richness and variety of 
their construction, recalled the former opulence 
of Moscow. In them had taken refuge most of 
the inhabitants, driven by our soldiers from the 
bouses the fire hod .spared. The unhappy 
wretches, clothed in rags, and wandering like 
ghosts amid the ruins, had recourse to the 
saddest expedients to prolong their miserable 
existence. They sought and devoured the 
scanty vegetables remaining in the gardens ; 
<hcy Tore the flesh from the animals that lay 
dead 111 the streets , some even plunged into the 
river for corn the Russians had thrown there, 
and which was now in a state of fermentation. 
... It was with the greatest difficulty wo 
procured black bread and beer ; meat began to 
be very scarce. We had to send strong de- 
tachments to seize oxen in the woods where the 
]ioasants had taken refuge, and often the detach- 
ments returned empty-handed. Such wa.s the 
pretended abundance procured us by the pillage 
of the city. We had liquors, sugar, sweetmeats, 
and we wani^ for meal and bread. We 
oover^.j^g^vtves with furs, but were almost 
withoq/ clothes and shoes. With great store 
of diamonds, jewels, and every possible object 
of luxury, we were on the eve of dying of 
hunger. A large number of Russian soldiers 
wandered in the streets of Moscow. 1 had fifty 
of them $eize<l ; and a general, to whom I re- 
ported the capture, told me I ^ight have had 


them shot, and that on all future oc^cosions be 
authorized me to do so. I did not abus^ the 
authorization. It will be easily understood how 
many mishaps, how much disorder, characterized 
our stay in Moscow. Not an oflicer, not u 
soldier, but could tell strange nnecdotc<« on this 
head. One of the most striking is that of a 
Russian whom a French oflicer found concealed 
in the ruins of a house ; by signs he assured 
him of protection, and the Russian accompanied 
him. Soon, being obliged to carry an order, 
and seeing another officer pass at the head of a 
detachment, he transferred the individual to hi^ 
charge, saying hastily — “ I recommcMid this 
gentleman to you.” The sccon^officcr, •mis- 
understanding the intention of the words, and 
the tone in w'hicli they were pronounced, took 
the unfortunate Russian for an incendiary, and 
had him shot. — Fezensae'e Journal. 


Truth. — Truth is a subject which men will 
not sufTer to grow old. Each age has to fight 
with its own falsehoods : each man wMth his love 
of saying to himself and those around him plea- 
sant things and things serviceable for to-day, 
rather than things which are. Yet a child ap- 
preciates at once the divine necessity for truth; 
never asks, “ What harm is there in saying the 
thing there is not ?” and an old man finds in his 
growing experience wider and wider applications 
of the great doctrine and discipline of truth. — 
Friends in Council. 

A provincial paper mentions the discovery of 
I the Original Portrait of Charles the Firsts by 
Vandyck, lost in the time of the Commonwealth, 
and which has been found at Barnstaple in Dev- 
onshiro. It had been for many years in the 
possession of a furniture-broker in that town, 
from whom it was Ia^^ purchased by a gentle- 
man of the n^me of Taylor, for two shillings. 
Mr. Taylor, the aepount adds, has since re 
quired c£2000 for it. 
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WILLIAM II PBESI OTT 

liriLLIAM H PRI SCOTT, tho Aroenc in histoum, IS in itiM ol Salem Misiihnsotts wheit 

W iK Mas boin on the 4th of May 17% H. is a son of tin I .t. cnu... nt luMicr W ii . ism 
Presioit LL D, of Boston, and a jn mdsoii ol C .lontl Wiittam I’kisc. ir sslio coranmmicd 
the I .lies . 1 . the lidoubt on Bieed s Hill in the monioiablc battle Un ht ih. .. on ib. 17th ol Juno 
1775 Mr Piestott entered Harvaid colltg. in 1811, mIrio his tbici .blybt i msiMid in tin 
studs of the ssoiks of ancient anthors «e Itit Huviid in 1814 and lesols.d <(;^e a jt ii 
,0 a coa.se ol historical study, before coinroe... ...it that ol the lisv h.s tbos,„ Il.s 

reading m is suddenly checked by a rheumatic inflaiumation ol his ijis wbich lor a lonflitimc 
deprived him a boll) of sight He had ai.eadv lost the use of on. rst b, an a. cdental blow 
svhil^lUtt .olltje doubUess the burden ol study being li.d u|K.n the other overtaxed it, and 
produced discs, In the autumn <rf 1815 he aent to L.irope vihe.e he rtmu.ned tvio jears, a 
Uater imrtion of the time utterly unable to enjoy the pleasures ol rending and study He 
returned to Boston in 1817, and in the course of a lew jears m irried a jrand-dnug iter of Captain 
r,.P/ee who commanded one of the Britwb vessels at the battfc ol Bunker ll.lL His vision 
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gradually strengthened with advaneing age, and he began to use his eye sparingly in reading. 
The languages bf continental Europe now attracted his attention, and ho soon became proficient 
in their use. These Requirements, and his early taste for, and intimate acquaintance with, the 
best ancient writers, prepared him for those labors as a historian in which he has since been engaged. 

As early as 1819, Mr. Prescott conceived the idea of producing an historical work of a superior 
character. For this purpose, he allowed ten years for preliminary study, and ten for the investi- 
gation and preparation of the work. Ho chose for his theme the history of the life and times of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain ; and at the end of nearly twenty years, pursuant to his original 
plan, that great work was completed. He had resolved nut to allow it to be published during 
his lifetime, but the remark of his father, that “ The man who writes a book which he is afraid to 
publish, is a coward,” decided him, and it went forth to the world in 1838. It was quickly re- 
published in London ; every where it was pronounced a master-piece, &nd his fame was firmly 
established. But little did those who read his delightful pages know of the vast toil, and patient, 
persevering industry, in the midst of a great privation, which the historian had employed^dunhif'^ 
task. His rare volumes from Spain and other sourfies were consulted through the medium of a 
reader; the copious notes were written bjf a secretary; much of the work in its final shape was 
written by himself with a writing machine for the blind, and in the whole preparation of this and 
subsequent works, he relied far more upon his ear than his eye for aid. ^r* 

The “ Conquest of Mexico” next followed, and hi.s publishers sold seven thousandpcopies the 
next 3 '’ear. It was published at the same time in London, and translated in Paris, Berlin, Rome. 
Madrid, ^nd Mexico. His Conquest of Peru” followed soon afterward, and was received at' 
b'jAtfC arid abroad with equal favor. The “ Conquest of Mexico” has had three separate transla- 
tions into the Castilian, and the Peru,” two. They have been reprinted in English in London 
and Paris, aiicf have gone through repeated editions in this county. Whether we shall soon 
have another work from Mr. Prescott's jien, is a matter of doubt, as it is understood that he 
proposes to employ the last ten years of his historic life in preparing a History of the Reign of 
Philip the Second of Spain. Hi.s eyes have somewhat failed in strength, and he is now able to 
use them for reading less than an hour each day; But,” he says in a letter to a friend, “1 am 
not, and never expect to he, in the category of the blind men.’* 

Our allotted space will not permit us to take an analytical view of the character and writings 
of Mr. Prescott. We can only say that great industry, s(mnd jinlgment, comprcdicnsive views, 
purily of diction, and Hue, flowing style in description and narrative, all gt>venicd by a genius 
eminently philosophical, place him in the first rank of modern hiNioriims. Americans love him as 
a clieri‘'hed niemher of their household — throughout the Republic of Letters he is admired as one 
of its brightest ornament 'i, * 


THE ENCHANTED BATHS, 

T IIESJO warm springs arc natural phenomena, 
which jicrhaps have not their equal in the 
wludc vs Ol id. 1 am, llicrefore, quite meoiiNola- 

hlc at the tliou»:lit of having m;aio the Jtiid 
didicult |oiirncv from Ruiia, and having hecu live 
wluile days here in Giudma, within the distance 
of five-aiid-tweiity miles Irora those wonderful 
.springs, yet unahle to see them. At the dist.incc 
of a mile or two from Hamimiiri McNkuiinc, 
thick clouds of vapor aic seen rising from these 
warm .springs. The water is liighly impreg- 
nated wiih e;ileareoiis properl io.s, whose aceu- 
mulaliid deposits have formed conical henps, 
some of which are upwards of tliniy feet high. 
From amidst ihoso cones the springs jet lorih 
lofty (‘oluiiiiis of water, wliieli de.scciid in .splen- 
did easeadcs, flowing over the ancient masonry, 
and covering it with a white cah-areous stratum. 

The mass j^oduced hy the crystalizatioii of 
the e.scaping from the .seething waters, 

has ilrf^en, after a long lapse of years, transform- 

od into beautiful rose-colored marble. F 

brought me a piece of this substance from the 
springs. It is precisely similar to that used in 
building Uie church at Giicima, which is obtain- 
ed from a neighboring quarry.* From the re- 
mains of an ancient tower aad a fort, situated 
• 


; near llammnm Mcskutinc, it is evident that these 
.«j>rings w'crc known to llio Roijypis. old 

J Arab legend records that, owing to the extreme 
wickedness ol ilie inhabitants ol these districts, 
God vi.siicd them with a punishment simihu to 
that of Lol'.s wife, hy tranNiorming them into 
the conical heaps of chalk 1 have mentioned 
above. To ihis day, the mass of the people 
firmly believe that the larger cones represent 
the parents, and the smaller ones, the children. 

Owning to the high temperature, the .‘•urround- 
ing vegetation is clothed in the most brilliant 
green : and the water of a tepid brook, which 
flows at the foot of the cascades, tinmgli in itself 
as clear ns a mirror, appears to he ol’a hoautilul 
emerald color. F ■ ■— loid me that he was not 

a little surprised to see in this warm rivulet a 
multitude of little fi>hcs sporting aluml, as lively 
as though they had hern in the coolest water. 
This curious n'aturul phenomenon is explainable 
hy 4ie fact, that in this rivulet, which is of oon- 
sideruble depth, tlu'. under-currents are sulFicicnt 
Iv cool to eiiuhle the fi.'^h to live and be healthy, 
though the upper current of water is so warm, 
that it is scarcely possible to bold the hand in it 
any longer than a few seconds. The hilly en- 
I virun.<i of Hammam Moskiitine are exceedingly 
beautiful, and/around the waters perpetual spring 
(prevails . — TraveU in Barbary. 
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LITEBART NOTICES. 

LcTters o» a Traveler; or, Notes of Things Eldorado; or, Adventures in the Path of 
seen in Europe and America. By William Empire ; comprising a Voyage to California, 

. dullen Bryant. 12mo, pp. 442. New York: via Panama; Life in San Francisco and Mont- 

G. P. Putnam. erey; Pictures of the Gold Region, and Ex- 


Evsry one will welcome a volume of descrip- 
tive sketches from the eminent American poet. 
The author has made a collection of letters, 
written at wide intervals Vrom each other, during 
different journeys both in Europe and in this coun- 
r%htly judging that they possess sufficient 
elements of interest to claim a less ephemeral 
form than that in which most of them have been 
already presented to the public. They consi.st 
reminiscences of travel in France, Italy, 
England, t^e Netherlands, Cuba, and the most 
interesting portions of the United States. Ar- 
ranged in the prder of time, without reference to 
subject or place, the transition from continent to 
continent is often abrupt, and sometimes intro- 
duces us without w*arning 4into scenes of the 
utmost incongruity with those where we had 
been lingering under the spell of enchantment 
which the author's pen throws around congenial 
objects. Thus we are transported at once from 
the delicious scenery and climate* of Tuscany, 
and the dreamy glories of Venice, to the horse 
thieves and prairie rattlesnakes of Illinois, mak- 
ing a break in the associations of the reader 
which is any thing but agreeable. The method 
of grouping by countries would be more natural, 
and would leave more lively impre.ssions both 
on the imagination and the memory. 

Mr. Bryant’s style in these letters is an ad- 
mirable model of descriptive prose. Without 
any appearanae of labor, it is finished with an 
exquisite grace, showing the habitual elegance 
and accuracy of his mental habits. The genial 
love of nature, and the lurking tendency to humor, 
which it every where betrays, prevent its .severe 
simplicity from running into hardness, and give 
it a freshness and occasional glow, in spite of its 
entire want of abandon^ and its prevailing con- 
scious propriety and reserve. 

The criticisms on Art, in the European por- 
tions of the work, are less frequent than we 
could have wished, and although disclaiming all 
pretensions to cohne^seurship, are of singular 
acuteness and value? Mr. B.’s description of 
his first impressions of Power’s Greek Slave, 
which he saw in London in 1S45, has a curious 
interest at the present time, as predicting the 
reputation which has since been gained by that 
noble piece of statuary. 

We notice rather a singular inadvertenc® for 
one who enjoys such distinguished opportunities 
of ** stated preaching” in a remark in the'ffrst let- 
ter from Paris, that Here, too, was the tree which 
was the subject of the first Christian miracle, the 
fig, its branches heavy with the bursting fruit just 
beginning to ripen for the market.” If the firat 
mtraole was not the turning of water into wine, 
we have forgot our catechism. 


periences of JNlexican Travel. By Bayard 

Taylor. In two Vols., ]2mo, pp. 251, 247. 

New York : G. P. Putnam. 

CaSirornia opens ns rich a field for ndvcntuie 
to the collector of litcrury materials, as to the 
emigrant in pursuit of gold. Wc shall yet have 
I the poetry, the romance, the dramatic emhodi- 
1 meat of the strange life in the country of yellow 
[ .'sands. Already it has drawn forth numerous 
I authors, describing the results of their experi- 
j ence, in nearly every variety of style, from the 
unpretending statement of every-day occur- 
rences, to the more ambitious atte^ipts of 
gniphic descriptive composition. The spcdti^. 
clc of a mighty nation, springing^ .suddenly into 
life, has been made so familiar to us, by the 
frequent narratives of cye-witnes.scs, that ura 
! almost lose sigj^t of its unique and marvelous 
' character, surpassing the dreams of imagination 
j which have so wildly reveled in the magnificent 
I promises of the nineteenth century, 
j Mr. Taylors book is presented to us at the 
I right moment. It completes the scries of valii- 
! able productions which have been born of the 
I Californian excitement, supplying their deficien- 
' cies, and viewing the subject from the highest 
point that has yet been allainod by any traveler. 
He possesses many admirable qualifications for 
^ the task which he has performed. With n nat- 
I ural enthusiasm for travel, a curiosity that never 
I tires, and a rare power of adapting himself to 
j novel situations and .strange forms of society, he 
I combines a Yankee shrewdness of perception, a 
I genial hilarity of .spirit, and a freshness ol poet- 
ical illustration, ^’hich place him in the very first 
; rank of intelligent travelers. HN European 
‘ experiences we.re of no small value in his Cali- 
! furnian expedition. He had learned from them 
the quickness of observation, the lialiit of just 
comparison, the facility of manner*^, and the 
familiarity with foreign languages, whi(^h arc 
essential to the success of the tourist, and en- 
able him to feel equally at home beneath the 
dome of St. Pcter’.s, or in the golden streets of 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Taylor visited California with no inten- 
tion of engaging in trafiic or goJd-hnnfing. He 
had no private purposes to .serve, no ofiices to 
I seek, no plans of amassing sudden wealth to 
execute. He was, accordingly, to look at 
every thing with the eye of an spec- 

tator. He has described what he .saw in iNstyle 
which is equally remarkable for its picturesque 
beauty and its chaste simplicity. His descrip- 
tions not only give you a lively idea of the ob- 
jects which they set forth, but the most favor- 
able impression of the author, although he never 
allows any striking; prominence to the first per- 
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son singular. As a manual for the Californian 
traveler, as well as a delightful work for the 
home circle, these volymes will be found to be 
at once singularly instructive and charming, and 
will increase the enviable reputation which has 
been so well won by the youthful author, as a 
man both of genius and of heart.. 

We must not close our notice without refresh- 
ing our pages with at least one specimen of 
Mr. Taylor's felicitous descriptions. Here is a 
bit of fine painting, which gives us a vivid idea 
of the scenery on the road lietwecn San ran- 
cisco and the San Joaijuin : 

SCr.NF.llY OF TUB INLAND. 

Our road now led over broad plnins, through occasion- 
al belts of limber. 'J'hc grnsR wuh ulinost entirely burned 
up, nnd dry, gravelly arroyoa, in aiul out of which we 
went with u plunge and a scrnniblc, marked the rnursea 
of the winter streams. Th(‘ air wus as warm and balmy 
Bs May, and fragrant witli the aruniu of a species of 
gnaphahum, which made it delicious to inhale. Not a 
was to be seen in the sky, and the high, sparsely- 
wooded mountains on either hand showed softened and 
indistinct through a blue haze. Tlu* character of tho 
scenery was eiitin-ly new to me. The splendid valley, 
untennntcd except by a few solitary rancheros living 
many miles apart, seemed to be some deserted location 
of ancient civihzutinn and culture. Tho wooded slopes 
of tho mountains are lawns, planted by Nature with a 
taste to which Art could ad<l no charm. The trees have 
nothing of the wild growth of our forests; they are 
compact, picturesque, and grouped in every variety of 
graceful outline, llic hills were covered to tlic summit 
with fields of wild oats, coloring them, ns far as the eye 
could rcacli, with tawny gold, against which the dark, 
glossy green of the oak and cypress showed with peculiar 
effect. As we advanced further, those natural harvests 
extended over the plain, mixed with vast beds of wild 
mustiird. eight feet In height, under which a thick crop 
of grass had sprung up, furnishing sustenance to tlie thou- 
sands of rattle, roaming every wliero unherded. The only 
culu ration I saw was a small field of maize, green and 
witli good oara. 

Mr. Taylor ooca^sionally indulges in a touch 
of natural traiiscendentali.sm, as in his compar- 
ison iKitwcen llu; Palm and the ^ine, with which 
we take our leave of hi.s fascinating volumes ; 

1 jogged Btcaiiily onward froiA sunrise till blazing noon, 
when, having accomiilislied about half tlie journey, I 
stopped under a palm-tree and lei niy horse crop a little 
grass, while 1 refreshed mysr If witli tho pine-apple. Not 
far off there was a single raiichc, called Piedra fJorda-a 
forlorn-looking place, where one can not remain long with- 
out being tortured by the sand flies. Beyond it, there is 
a iiiitural dome of rock, twice the size of St, Peter's, 
cnfipin:; an isolated rnoutitniri. The broaii intervals of 
meadow between tho wastes of snud were covered witli 
groves of the beautiful fan-palm, lifUng their tufted tops 
against the pole violet of tho distant iiiouiitnins. In light- 
ness, grace, and exquisite symmetry, the Palm is a perfect 
type of the rare nnd sensuous expression of B<‘auty in tho 
South. The first #ght of tlie tree had nearly charmed me 
into d>Wj'*fLy to iny native Pine; but when tho wind 
hlew.Mind I heard the sharp, dry, metallic rustle of its 
leaves, I retained the old allegiance. The truest inter- 
{vreter of Beauty is in the voice, and no tree has n voice 
like the Pine, modulated to a rythmic accord with the 
subtlest flow of Fancy, touched with a human sympathy 
for the expression of Hope and Love and Sorrow, and 
•oimdlng in an awfiil undertone, to the darkest excess of 
Pastioa. % 


Standish th* Puritan. A Tale of the Amer- 
ican Revr»lution. By Edward Grayson, Esq. 

12mo, pp. $20. New York : Harper and 

Brothers. 

A NOVEL by a sharp-eyed Manhattaner, illus- 
trating some of tho more salient aspects of New 
York society at the period of the revolutionary 
war, and combining many of the quaint traditions 
of that day in a narrative of very considerable 
interest and power. The author wielHs a satir- 
ical j:)en of more than common vigor, and in hi.s 
descriptions of the statef of traffic and tSe legal 
profession at the time of bis story, presents a 
series of piquant revelations which, if fotts'la^ 
on f)cr.sonal history, would cause many a galled 
jade to wince, if revivified at tho present day. 
His style does not exhibit a very practiced hand 
in descriptive composition, nor is it distinguisligiLl, 
for its dramatic power j but it aboundsain touches 
of humor and i^tho.Sf which would have had still 
greater efibet if not so freely blended with mural 
disquisitions, in which the author seems to take 
a t'ertain niLschievous delight. In spite of these 
drawbacks, his book is lively and readable, en- 
titling the author to a comfortable place among 
the writers of American fiction, and if ho will 
guard against tho faults we have alluded to, his 
future clforts may give him a more eminent 
rank than he* will be likely to gain from tho 
production before us. 

Talbot and V'‘eknon. A Novel. 12mo, pp. 

513. New York: Baker and Scribner. 

The plot of this story turns on a point of cir- 
cnmstantial evidence, by which*the hero escapes 
tho ruin of his reputation and prospects, when 
arraigned as a criminal on a charge of forgery. 
The details are managed with a good deal of 
skill, developing tho course of a tr^urs in ^ch a 
gradual manner, that the interest of the reader 
never sleeps, until the final winding-up of the 
narrative. Familiar wdth tho routine of courts 
of law, betraying no slight acquaintance with 
the .springs of human action, and master of a 
bold and vigorous style of expression, tho author 
has attained a degree of success in the execution 
of his plan, which gives a promising augury of 
future eminence. In the progress of the story, 
the scene shifts from one of the western cities 
of the United States to the camp of General 
Taylor on the plains of Mexico. Many stirring 
scenes of military life are introduced with ex- 
cellent effect, as well as several graphic descrip- 
tions of Mexican .scenery and manners. The 
battle of Buena Vista forms the subject of a 
powerful episode, and is depicted with a lifo-Uke 
energy. We presume tho author is more con- 
veri^nt'with the bustle of a camp than yvith the 
tranquil retirements of literature, although hi.^ 
work betray.s no want of the taste and cultiva- 
tion produced by the influenpe of the best books. 
But he shows a knowledge of the world, a 
familiarity with the scenes and topics of every- 
day life, which no scholastic training can give,, 
and which be has turned to admirable account 
ill the composition of tbb volume. 



|^0jlioE0 for Carlii l>iiinink. 



T n£^ is a decided tendency in fashion this (season to depart Irom simplicily in dress, hnd to 
ad^ the extreme ornamental elegance ol' the middle ages. Bonnets, dresses, and mantles 
are trimmed all over wth puffings of net, lace,. and flowers. A great change has taken place in 
the width of skirts, which, from being very large, are now worn olnio-st narrow. Ball dresses 
d tablirr (apron trimming, as seen in the erect figure on the left of the above group) are much 
40 . vogue, covered with puffings of net. The three flounces of lace, forming the trimming of 
the lH.ltom of the dress, have all a puffing of net at the top of th*ra ; the whole being fastened 
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to the apron with a rosette of ribbon. A precious gem is sometimes worn in the center of the 

rosette, either diamond, eme- 
rald, or ruby, according to the 
color of the dress. Wreaths 
are worn very full, composed 
of flowers and fruits of every 
kind ; they are placed on the 
forehead, and the branches 
at the end of them are long, 
and fall on the neck. Bou- 
quets, in shafK! of bunches, 
arc )lut high up on tfie body 
of the dress. Such is the 
mania in Paris and 
for mixing fruits of every 
kind, that some even wear 
small apples, an ornament 
far loss graceful than bnn^- 
cs of cnrmnts, gaapes, and 
tendrils of the vine. The 
taste lor masivo ornaments 
is so decided, tTiat roses and 
poppies of enormous dimen- 
sions arc preferred. Fi»r 
young persons, wreaths of 
delicate fl6\vcrs, lightly fa*- 
tened, and falling upon the 
shoulders, are alway*.’ the 
prettiest. Silks of light tex- 
ture, in the styles which the 
French manufacturers desig- 
nate (‘hinc\ will be generally 
cm])loye(l for walking dresscN 
until the cxlrernc heal of 
summer aiT*ivcs, when they 
will be superseded by French 
bareges, having flounces woven with borders, consr^ting of either satin stripes or flowers Many 
of the patterns are in imitation of s;uiinirc hiee. The nost admiied of the French light silhs 
are those" wrought upon a while 
ground, the colors including almost 
every hue. Jn some the ground i** 
completely covered by rich ara- 
besque patterns. 'J'hcsc chinfs^ on 
account of the Oriental dcsij^i‘5, 
hgve obtained the name of Pcr.sinn 
‘.ilks. Worsted hice is the height 
of fashion for mantlc.s, which are 
trimmed with ((uilling.s of this arti- 
cle, phiitcti in the old style. The 
dres.ses are made with several 
flounce.s, narrower than last year, 
and more ’numerous. Nearly all 
the sleeves of visiting dre.sses are 
Chinese, or “ pagoda ” fashion. 

Tho bodies arc open in front, and 
laced <iown to the waist, as seen in 
the figure in the group, standing 
behind the siting figure. Low 
dres'^es #nrq made fulling on the 
shoulders, and straight acrass tho 
chest ; others are quite square, and 
others arc made in the shape of a 
heart before and behind. Opera 
polkas are worn short, with wide 
sleeves, trimmed with largo bancks 
of ermine. jl 
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Broad*brimmed straw hats are used 
fortiie.prometiade; open-work straw bon- 
neta, of diffi^reut colors, are adopted for 
the terlier summer wear, trimmed with 
branches of lilac, or something as appro- 
prlate. White drawn silk bonnets, cov^ 
ored with foldings of net, are much 
worn. Also, drawn lace and crape ’ 
bonnets, and black and white lace ones, 
are w6rn. Branches of fruit are much 
worn upon these last-montioncd bon- 
nets. *Tbe tulip bonnet is composed of 
white silk, covered with white spotted 
the edges of the front foliated, so 
as to give it a graceful and airy appear- 
ance. Many of the straw bonnets aro 
of dark-colored ground, ornamented with 
Qne open straw work. Crinoline lints, 
w open i^ttern, triinmcd generally with 
a flower or feathers, aro worn to the 
opera They arc exceedingly graceful 
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in appearance, and niako a 
line accompaniment to a fanc^ 
dress. 

Elegant black lace jackets, 
with loosely-hanging sleeves, 
are worn, and form a beauti- 
ful portion of the dress of a 
W'ell-developed figure. There 
is a style of walking dress, 
worn by those w'ho have less 
love for ornaments. The robe 
is of a beautiful light apple- 
green .silk, figured with white. 
The skirt is unflounced, but 
ornamented up the front with 
a row of green and white 
fancy silk buttons. Bonnet 
of pink crape, drawn in very 
full bouillonnces ; strings of 
pink satin ribbon, and on one 
side a drooping bouquet of 
.small pink flowers. Corre- 
sponding bou(|ucts in the in- 
side trimming. Shawl of 
pink China crape, richly em 
broidered with while silk 
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fFrom tiic London Eclectic Review.] 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

W HEN “ Gilfillan’.s Gallery” fir.st appeared, 
a co]>y of it was scut to an eminent lay- 
divine, the first sentence of who.se reply was, 
“You have sent me a list of shipwrecks.'^ It 
was but loo true, for that “ Gallery” contains 
the name 4f a Godwin, shipwrecked on a false 
.system, and a Shelley, shipwrecked on an ex- 
travaf^ant version of that false system — and a 
Hazlitt, shipwrecked on no system at all — and 
a Hall, driven upon the nijr^ed reef of madness 
— and a Foster, east hi<rh and dry upon the 
dark shore c>f Misanthropy — and an Edward 
Irving, inllate.d into siihliine idiocy by the breath 
<»f popular favor, and in the .sulisidtmcc of that 
breath, left to roll at the mercy of the waves, a 
mere lug — and lastly, a Golcridge and a Be 
Quincy, stranded on the same poppy-eovered 
coast, the land of the “ Lotos-ealer.s,” where it 
is nev(!r morning, nor midnight, nor lull day, but 
always {dteriioon. 

Wrecks all tln'se arc, but all .splendid and in- 
^stniclive withal. And we pro[H)^e now — re- 
pairing to the shore, where the last great argosy, 
Thomas De Quincey, lic.s half bedded in mud 
— to pick up wh.itever of noble and rare, of 
pure and periuaneiU, we eaii lin<l tli>;itin:jf iimund. 
We would speak of Be Ql 1 ineey''^ history, of his 
faults, of hi.s genius, of liis woil*#, and df In’s 
liiture jilace in the history ol literature. And 
when we reflect on what a nuDc magnum wc 
.ire about to show to many of our rcadt'rs, wo 
feel for the moment as if it were new to us also, 
as if rrc stood — 

“ Like Ptout when wiUi Ciigle eyes 

lie Ptaroil iit the I'acitic, 

and all his men 

(jallicrtjil runnd him with n %\ild purml'C, 

Filnit, uijoii a peak of lJurion." 

We can not construct a regular bioirraphy of 
this nnnarkable man ; neither the lime for this 
Iniw come, nor have the materials been, as \ct, 
jilaeed within reach of us, or of any one else. 
But we may skeil'h the outlines of what we 
know, which is indeed but little. 

Thoma.s Be Quincey is the son of a Liverpool 
merchant. lie is one of .several children, the 
premature loss of one of whom ho has, in his 
“ Siispiria do Profiindis” (published in “ Blaek- 
vvood”) most i»lainlively and eloijneiitly ile- 
plorcd. Ills father seems to h:\je (lied eaiiy. j 
Guard iansi were appointed ovei Iiini, with whom . 
VoL. l!— No. 2.— K 


he contrived to quarrel, and from whose wyngf.^ 
(whiic studying at Oxford) he fled to London. 
There ho underwent a series of .surprising ad- 
ventures and .severe .sufferings, which he has re- 
counted in the first part of his “ Opium Confej^ 
sions.” On one oeca.sion, while on th(^oint of 
death by starvation, his life was saved by the 
intervention of a poor .street-stroller, of w^hom 
he afterward lo.st sight, but whom, ifl the strong 
gratitude of his heart, he w'ould pursue into the 
central darkness of a London brothel, or into 
the deeper darkness of the grave. Part of tlie 
same dark pc'.riod of his life was spent in Wales, 
where he sulisistcd now on the hospitality oflhe 
eonnlry people, and now, poor fellow^, on hips 
and haws. Ilc.w’as at last found out by some 
of his friend.«!, and remanded to Oxford. There 
lie formed a frieiid.ship with Christoph(*r North, 
which has continued unimpaired to this hour. 
Both — ^liesides the band of kindred gcniii.s — had 
that of profound admiration, then a rare feeling, 
for the jioetry of Wordsworth, the course 
of this part of his life he visited Ireland, and 
was introduced soon afterward to OPIUM — 
fatal frUnid, treacherous ally — root of that tree 
celled Wormwood, which has over.^£ ^p\vei^. all 
his after life. A blank here occurs in his his- 
tory- Wc find him next in a small white cot- 
tage in Cumberland — married — studying Kant, 
drinking laudanum, and dreaming the most wild 
and wondrous dreams which 'ever cros.'-cd the 
brain of mortal. These dreams ho recorded in 
the ** London Magazine,” then a powerful pe- 
riodical, conducted by John Scott, and supported 
by such men as Ha/Jitt, Reynokls, and Allan 
Cniiningham. The “ Confessions,” when pub- 
lished separately, ran like wilcllire, although 
from their anonymous form they added nothing 
at the time to the author’s fame. Not long 
after their publication, Mr. Be Quincey came 
down to Scotland, where ho ha.s continued to 
reside, wandering from place to place, contril>- 



_ A’^eekly 

for the ‘‘•l^ncyclopaidia Britannica,” and publish- 
ing one or two independent works, such as 
“Klosterheim,” a tale, and the “Logic of Po- 
litical J'k'onomy.” His wife has been long dead. 
Three of his daughters, amiable and excellent 
ptT^on^s, Jive in the sweet village of Lasswade, 
in the neighborhood of Edinburgh; and then' 
ho is, we believe, at present himself. 

From this very imperfect sketch of Be Quin- 
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oey’s history, there rush into our minds some 
rather painful reflections. It is painful to see^a 

** Giant mind broken by sorrows unspoken, 

And woes." 

It is painful to see a glorious being transfigured 
into a rolling thing before the whirlwind. It is 
painful to be compelled to inscribe upon such a 
shield the \rord ^^Desdichado.” It is painful to 
remember how much misery must have passed 
through that heart, and how many sweat drops 
of agony must have stood, in desolate state, 
j^pon that brow. And it is most painful of all 
to ieel that guilt, as well as misery, has Jt»een 
here, and that the sowing of the wind preceded 
the reaping of the whirlwind. 

Such reflections were mere sentimentalism, 
miless ^tended by such corollaries as these: 
1st. Sel^ontrol ought to be more than at pres- 
ent a part of education, sedulously and sternly 
taught, for fe it not the geometry of life ? 2dly. 
Society should feel more that she is responsible 
for the wayward children of genius, and ought 
to seek more than she does to soothe their sor- 
rows, to relieve their wants, to reclaim their 
wanderings, and to search, as with lighted can- 
dles, into the causes of their incommunicable 
miseiy. Had the public, twenty years ago, 
feeling Mr. De Quinoey to be one of the master 
spirits of the age, and, therefore, potentially, 
one of its greatest benefactors, inquired delib- 
erately into his case, sought him out, put him 
beyond the reach of want, encouraged thus his 
heart, and strengthened his hand, rescued him 
from the mean miseries into which he was 
plunged, smiled approvingly upon the struggles 
he was making to conquer an evil habit — in one 
word^rr^nizrd him, what a different man had 
he Beeirtiow, and over what magnificent wholes 
had we been rejoicing, in the shape of his 
works, instead of deploring powers and ac- 
quirements thrown away, in rearing towers of 
Babel, tantalizing in proportion to the magni- 
tude of their design, and the beauty of their 
execution. Neglected and left alone as a corpse 
in the shroud of his own genius, a fugitive, 
though not a vagabond, compelled day after day ; 
to fight absolute starvation at the point of his 
pen, the marvel is, that he has written so much 
which the world may not willingly let die. But, 
it is the world’e fault that the writings it now 
recognizes, and may henceforth preserve on a 
high shelf, are rather the sublime ravings of Do 
Quincey drunk, than the calm, profound cogita- 
tions of De Quinoey sober. The theory of 
capital punishments is much more subtle and 
widely ramified than we might at first suppose. 
On what else are many of our summaiy^ critical 
and moral judgments founded? Men find a 
man guilty of a crime — ^they vote him for that 
one act a purely pernicious member of society, 
and they turn him oflf. So a Byron quarrels 
with his wife— a Coleridge loses bis balance, 
and begins to reel and totter like Etna in an 
earthquake — a Bums, made an exciseman, grad- 
ually descends toward the low level of his trade 


—or a De Quincey takes to living on laudanum, 
and the public, instead of seeking to reform and 
re-edify each brilliant diegun ruin, shouts out, 

“ Raze, raze it to its foundation.” Because the 
sun is eclipsed, they vrould howl him away ! 
Because one blot has lighted on an imperishable 
page, they would burn it upl Let us hope, 
that as our age is fast becoming ashamed of 
those infernal sacrifices called executions, so it 
shall also soon forbear to make its most gifted 
sons pass through the fire to Moloch, till it has 
testSd their thorough and ineradicable vileness. 

Mr. De Quincey’s faults we have spoken of 
in the plural — ^we ought, perhaps, rather to 
have used the singular number. In the one 
word excitement, assuming the special form of 
opium— the “insane root” — ^lies the gravamen 
of his guilt, as, also, of Coleridge’s. Now, we 
are far from wishing to underrate the evil of 
this craving. But we ought to estimate Mr. 
De Quincoy’s criminality with precision and 
I justice ; and, while granting that he used opium 
I to excess — ^an excess seldom, paralleled — ^we 
must take his own explanation of the circum- 
stances which led him to begin its use, and of 
the cflects it produced on him. He did not be 
gin it to multiply or intensify his pleasures, still 
less to lash himself with its fiery thongs into a 
counterfeit inspiration, ‘but to alleviate bodily 
pain. It became, gradually and reluctantly, a 
necessity of his life. Like the serpents around 
Laocoon, it confirmed its grasp, notwithstand- 
ing the wild tossings of his arms, the spasmodic 
resistance of every muscle, the loud shouts of 
protesting agony ; and, when conquered, he lay 
like the overpowered Hatteraick in the cave, 
sullen, still in despair, breathing hard, but per- , 
fectly powerless. Its effects on him, too, were 
of a peculiar kind. They were not brutifying 
or blackguardizing. He was never intoxicated 
with the drug in his life ; nay, he denies its 
power to intoxicate. Nor did it at all weaken 
his ihtellectaal faculties any more than it 
strengthened them. We have heard poor 
creatures consoling themselves for their inferior- 
ity by saying, “ Coleridge would not have writ- 
ten so well but for opium.” “ No thanks to De 
Quincey for his subtlety — ^ho owes it to opium.” 
Let such persons swallow the drug, and try to 
write the “ Suspiria,” or the “ Aids to Reflec- 
tion.” 

Coleridge and De Quincey were great in spito 
of their habits. Nay, 'we believe that on truly 
great intellects stimulus produces little inspira- 
tion at all. Can opium think? can beer im- 
agine ? It is De Quincey in opium— not opium 
in De Quincey — that ponders and that writes. 
The stimulus is only the occehtional cpme which 
brings the internal power into playj it may 
sometimes dwarf the giant, but it can never 
really elevate the dwarf. 

The evil influences of opium on De Quinoey 
were of a different, but a very pernicious sort 
they weakened liis will ; they made him a colos- 
sal slave to I tiny tyrant ; they shut him up 
(like the Geaii in the “ Arabian Ta]es”) in a 
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phial filled with dusky fire *, they spread a tor- 
por over the energies of his body ; they closed 
up or poisoned the nitural sources of enjoy- 
ment*, the air, the light, the sunshine, the 
breexe, the influences of spring, lost all charm 
and power over him. Instead of these, snow 
was welcomed with an unnatural joy; storm 
embraced as a brother; and the stern scenery 
of night arose like a desolate temple round his 
ruined spirit. If his heart was not utterly hard- 
ened, it was owing to its peculiar breadtl^ and 
warmth. At last his studies were interrupted, 
his peaee broken, his health impaired, and then 
came the noon of his night ; a form of gigantic 
gloom, swaying an “ebon sceptre,” stood -over 
him in triumph, and it seemed as if nothing less 
than a miraculous intervention could rescue the 
victim from his power. 

But the victim was not an ordinary one. Feel- 
ing that hell had come, and that death was at 
hand, he determined, by a mighty effort, to arise 
from his degradation. For a season his strug- 
gles were great and impotent, as those of the 
giants cast doum by Jove under Etna. The 
mountain shook, the burden tottered, but the 
light did not at first appear. Nor has he ever, 
we suspect, completely emancipated himself 
from his bondage; but ho has struggled man- 
fully against it, and has cast ofi' such a large 
portion of the burden that it were injustice not 
to say of him that he is now fkee. 

It were ungracious to have dwelt, even so 
long, upon the errors of De Quincey, were it 
not tliat, first, his own frankness of disclosures 
frees us from all delicacy; and that, secondly, 
the errors of such a man, like the cloud of the 
pillar, have two sides — liLs darkness may be- 
come our light — his sin our salvation. It may 
somewhat counteract that craving cry for ex- 
citement, that everlasting Give, give, so much 
the mistake of the age, to point strongly to this 
conspicuous and transcendent victim, and say to 
his admirers, “Go ye and do oMtfirwf.” * 

We pass gladly to the subject of his genius. 
That is certainly one of the most singular in its 
power, variety, culture, and eccentricity, our 
age has witnessed. His intellect is at once 
solid and subtle, reminding you of veined and 
figured marble, so beautiful and evasive in as- 
pect, that you must touch ere you are certain 
of its firmness. The motion of his mind is like 
that of dancing, but it is the dance of an ele- 
phant, or of a Polyphemus, with his heavy 
steps, thundering down the music to which ho 
moves. Hence his humor often seems forced 
in motion, while always fine in spirit. The 
contrast between the slow march of his sen- 
tences. the frequent gravity of his spirit, the 
recondite masses of his loro, the logical sovority 
of his diction, and his determination, at times, to 
be desperately witty, produces a ludicrous effect, 
but somewhat different from what he had in- 
tended. It is “ Laughter” lame, and only able 
to hold one of his sides, so that yqu laugh at, I 
as well as with him. But few,|^o think, would 
have beqg hypercritical in judging of Columbus^ I 


first attitudes as he stepped down upon his new 
world. And thus, let a great intellectual ex- 
plorer be permitted to occupy his own region, 
in whatever way, and with whatever cerol 
monies, may seem best to himself. Should ho 
even, like Cssar, stumble upon the shore, no 
matter if he stumble forward^ and by accept- 
ing, make the omen change * its nature and 
meaning. 

Genius and logical perception arc De Quin- 
cey’s principal powers. » There are som^ writ- 
ers whose power, like the locusts in the Rev- 
elation, is “in their tails” — they have stings,^ 
and 4.here lies their scorpion power. De Quin- 
cey’s vigor is evenly and equally diffused through 
his whole being. It is not a partial palpitation, 
but a deep, steady glow. His insight hangs o\pr 
us and the world like a nebulous star, iaeing us, 

I bat, in part, remaining unseen. In fact, his 
deepest thoughts have never been disclosed. 
Like Burke, he has not “hung hi^ heart upon 
his sleeve for daws to peck at.” He has pro- 
found reticence as well as power, and he has 
modesty as well as reticence. On subjects 
with which he is acquainted, such as logic, lit- 
erature, or political economy, no man can speak 
with more positive and perfect assurance. But 
on all topics where the conscience — ^the inner- 
most moral nature — must be the umpire, “the 
English Opium Eater” is silent. His “silence,” 
indeed, “answers very loud,” his dumbness has 
a tongue, but it requires a “fine ear” to hear 
its accents ; and to interpret them what but his 
own exquisitely subtle and musical style, like 
written sculpture, could suffice ? 

Indeed, De Quineey’s style is one of the most 
wondrous of his gifts. As Professor Wilson 
once said to us about him, “the al- 

ways comes up.” It comes up easily, as a bab- 
ble on the wave; and is yet fixed, solid, and 
permanent as marble. It is at once warm af> 
genius, and cool as logic. Frost and fire fulfill 
the paradox of “embracing each other.” His 
faculties never disturb or distract each other^s 
movements — ^they are inseparable, as substance 
and shadow. Each thought is twin-bom with 
poetry. His sentences are generally very long, 
and as full of life and of joints as a serpent. It 
is told of Coleridge, that no shorthand-writer 
could do justice to his lectures; because, al- 
though he spoke deliberately, yet it was impos- 
sible, from the first part of his sentences, to 
have the slightest notion how they were to end 
—each clause was a new surprise, and the close 
often unexpected as a thunderbolt. In this, as 
in many other respects, De Quincey resembles 
the “noticeable man with large gray eyes.” 
Each of his periods, begin where it may, ac- 
oomplishos a cometary sweep ere it closes. To 
use an expression of his own, applied to Bishop 
Berkeley, he passes, with the utmost ease and 
speed, from tar-water to the Trinity, from a 
mole-heap to the thrones of the Godhead.” His 
sentences are microcosms — real, thongh imper- 
fect wholes. It is as if he dre^ed that earth 
would end, and chaos oome again, ere each pro- 
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digious period were done. This practice, so far 
from being ashamed of, he often and elaborately 
defends — contrasting it with the “short-winded 
and asthmatic’’ style of writing which abounds 
in modern times, and particularly among French 
authors. Wc humbly think that the truth on 
this question lies in the middle. If an author 
is anxious for fullness, let him use long sen- 
tences; if he aims at clearness, let them be 
short. If he is beating about for truth, his 
sentences will be long; if he deems he has 
found, and wishes to communicate it to others, 
they will bo short. In long sentences 3*ou .see 
processes; in short, results. Eloquence • de- 
lights in long sentences, wit in short. Long 
sentences impress more at the time ; short sen- 
tgiccs, if nervous, cling more to the memory. 
From loag sentences you must, in general, de- 
duct a considerable quantum of verbiage ; short 
have often a meagre and skeleton air. The 
re iding of Ibng sentences is more painful at 
fk st, less so afterward ; a volume composed en- 
tirely of short sentences becomes soon as weari- 
some as a jest-book. The mind which employs 
long sentences has often a broad, but dim vision 
— tnat which delights in short, sees a great 
number of small points clearly, but seldom a 
rounded whole. l)e Quincey is^a good speci- 
men of the first class. The late Dr. Hamilton, 
of Lced.s, was ♦he most egregious instance of 
the second. With all his learning, and talent, 
and fancy, tbo writings 0*“ that distinguished 
divine are rendered exceedingly tedious by the 
broken and gapping character of their style — 
rcailing which has been compared to walking on 
stepping-stones instead of a firm road. Every' 
thing is so clear, sharp, and short, that you gel 
irritfjjgdjgjjd provoked, and cry out for an intri- 
cate orlengtny sentence, both as a trial to your 
wind, and as a relief to ^vnir weariness. 

The best style of writing, in point of effect, 
is that which combines both forms of sentence 
in proper proportions. Just as a well-armed 
warrior of old, while he held the broadsword in 
his right hand, had the dagger of mercy sus- 
pended by his side, the effective writer, who can 
at one time wave the flaming brand of eloquence, 
can at another use the pointed poignard of direct 
statement, of close logic, or of keen and caustic 
wit. Thus did Burke, Hall, Horsley, and Chal- 
mers. ' 

Akin to Do Quincey’s length of senfcncc, is 
his ungovernable habit of digression. You can 
as soon calculate on the motions of a stream of 
the aurora, os on those of hi.s mind. From tbo j 
title of any one of his papers, you can never infer 
whether he is to treat the .subject announced, or 
a hundred others — whether the subjects tie is to I 
treat are to he cognate, or contradictory, to the | 
projected theme— whether, should ho begin the | 
.subject, ho shall ever finish it— or into how 
many foot-notes he is to draw away, as if into 
subterranean pipes, its pith and substance. At 
every possible angle of his road ho contrives to 
break off) and hence he has never yet reached 
ihft end of a day’s iourney. Fnlikc Christian 


in the “Pilgrim,” Ac welcomes every temptation 
to go astray — and, not content with shaking 
hands with old Worldly Wiseman, bo must, be- 
fore climbing Mount Difficulty, explore both the 
way of Danger and that of Destruction. It 
may ho inquired, if this arise from the fertility 
or from the frailty of his genius — from his 
knowledge of, and dominion over every prov- 
ince of thought, or from his natural or acquired 
inability to resist “ right-hand or left-hand dc- 
fecti(jns,” provided they promise to interest him- 
self and to amuse his readers. Judging from 
Coleridge’s similar practice, we are forced to 
conclude that it is in De Quincey too— a weak • 
ness Postered, if not produced, by long habits of 
self-indulgence. 

And 5'et, notwithstanding such defects (and 
wc might have added to them his use of logical 
formiilaj at times when they appear simply ri- 
diculous, his unnecessary scholasticism, and dis- 
play of learning, the undue sclf-complaccncc 
with which ho parades his peculiar views, and 
explodes his adversary’s, howewr reputed and 
venerable, and a certain air of exaggeration 
which swathes all his >\Titlen speech), what 
splendid powers this strange being, at all times 
and on all subjects, exerts ! With what razor- 
like .sharpness docs he cut the most difficult 
distinctions ! What learning is his — here roiiK 
polling wonder, from its variety and minute ac- 
curacy ; and there, from the philosophical gra« 5 |i 
with which he holds it, in compressed masses ! 
And, above all, what grand, sombre, Miltoni(.* 
gleams bis imagination casts around him on his 
way; and in what deep swells of organ-like 
music do his thoughts often, harmoniou>ly and 
irrepressibly, move ! The three prose-writers 
of this century, who, as it appears to us. ap- 
proach most nearly to the giants of the era ol 
Charles I., in spirit of genius and miinilicencf* 
of language, arc, Edward Irving, in his preface 
to “Ben Ezra,” Thomas Aird, in parts of his 
“ Religious Olinrartcristics,” and Thoraa*; D® 
Quincey, in his “ Confe.ssion.s,” and his “Sic-- 
piria do Profundis.” 

In coming down from an author to his works, 
we have often a feeling of humiliation and dis- 
appointment. It is like comparing the great 
Ben Nevis with the streamlets which flow from 
his base, and a^^king, “Is this all the mighty 
mountain can give the world?” So, “What 
has Dc Quincey done?” is a (picstion we arc 
now sure to hear, and feel rather afraid tn 
an-swer. 

In a late number of that very excellent pe- 
riodical, “ Hogg’s Instructor,” Mr. Dc Qiiincc\ . 
as if anticipating some .such ohjeetion, arguc" 
(referring to Professor Wilsonf, that it is ridicu- 
lous to expect a writer now to write a largr 
separate work, as some had demanded from the 
professor. Ho is here, how'ovcr, guilty of n 
fallacy, which wo wonder he allowed to cscajic 
from his pen : there is a diiTcrcncc helwceii a 
large and a great work. No one wishes either 
Dc Quincey or John Wilson to write Ji folio; 
what wc wish from each of them is. a^i ariisttc 
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whole, large or comparatively small, fully re- 
flecting the image of his mind, and bearing the 
relation to his other works which the “Para- 
dise Lost” docs to Milton'S “Lycidas,” “Arca- 
des,” and “Hymn on the Nativity.” And this, 
precisely, is what neither of those illustrious 
men has as yet effected. 

De Quincey’s "works, if collected, would cer- 
tainly possess suflicient bulk ; they lie scattered, 
in prodigal profusion, through the thousand and 
one vtJumes of our periodical literature; and 
we are certain, that a selection of their bbtter 
portions would fill ten admirable octavos. Mr. 
Do Ciuinccy himself was lately urged to collect 
them. His reply was, “ Sir, the thing is abso- 
lutely, insuperably, and forever impossible. Not 
the archangel Gabriel, nor his multipotcnt ad- 
versary, durst attempt any such thing !” We 
suspect, at least, that death must seal the lips 
of the “old man eloquent,” ere such a selection 
shall be made. And yet, in those unsounded 
abysses, "what treasures might be found — of 
criticism, of logic, of wit. of metaphysical acu- 
men, of research, of burning eloquence, and es- 
sential poetry! Wo should meet there with ad- 
mirable specimens of translation {^om Jean Paul 
Richter and Lessing ; with a criticism on the 
former, quite equal to that more famous one of 
Carlyle’s ; with historical chapters, such as those 
in “Blackwood” on the Caesars, worthy of Gib- 
bon ; with searching criticisms, such as one on 
the knocking in Macbeth, and two series on 
Landor and Schlosscr ; with the elephantine hu- 
mor of his lectures on “ Murder, considered as 
• ■ne of the fine arts;” and with the deep thco- 
l(«gical insight of his papers on Christianity, 
considered as a means of social progrcs.s, and 
on the E.s-sencs. In fact, Dc Quinccy’s knowl- 
edge of theology is equal to that of two bishops 
— in metaphysics, he could puzzle any German 
j)rofessor — in astronomy, he has outshone Pro- 
fessor Nichol — in chemistry, he can outdivo 
Samuel Brown — and in Greek, ^xcito lo jeal- 
ousy the shades of Person and Parr. There is 
another department in "which he stands first, 
second, and third — wo mean, the serious hoax. 
Do our readers remcml»er the German romance 
of Walladmor, passed off at the Leipsic fair as 
one of Sir Walter Scott's, and afterward trans- 
lated into English? The translation, which 
was, in fact, a new work, was executed by De 
Quinccy, who, finding the original dull, thought 
proper to rc-writo it ; and thus, to charge trick 
upon trick. Or have they ever read his chapter 
in “Blackwood*’ for July, 1837, on the “Re- 
treat of a Tartar tribe?'’ a chapter certainly 
rontaining the most powerful historical painting 
WG ever read, and recording a section of adven- 
turous and romantic story not equaled, ho says, 
‘‘ since the retreat of the fallen angels.” This 
chapter, we have good reason for knowing, 
originated principally in his own inventive 
brain. Add to all this, the fiery eloquence of 
his “Confessions” — the labored speculation of 
his “Political Economy” — the ctiriously-pcr- 
verted ingenuity of his “Kldterheim” — and | 


the solemn, sustained, linked, and lyrical rap- 
tures of his “ Suspiria,” and we have answered 
the question. What has he done ? But another 
question is less easy to answer. What can he 
or should he, or shall he yet do? And here 
we venture to express a long-cherishcd opinion. 
Pure history, or that species of biography which 
merges into history, is bis forte, and ought to 
have been his selected province. He never 
could have written a first-rate fiction or poem, 
or elaborated a complete or original system of 
philosophy, although both his imagination and 
his intellect are of a very high order. But ho 
has every quality of the great historian, except 
compression ; ho has learning, insight, the power 
of reproducing the past, fancy to color, and wit 
to enliven his writing, and a style which, while 
it is unwieldy upon small subjects, rises to m^Ct 
all groat occasions, like a senator t(^ salute a 
king. The only danger is, that if he were 
writing the history of the Crusade or Cmsars, 
for instance, his work would expand to the di- 
mcMisions of the “ Universal History.” 

A great history we do not now expect from 
De Qnineey ; but ho might produce some, as 
yet, unwritten life, .such as the life of Danta, or 
of Alilton. Such a work would at once concen- 
trate his purpose, task his powers, and perpetu- 
ate his name. * 

As it is, his place in the future gallery of 
ages is somewhat uncertain. For all he has 
hitherto done, or for all the impression he has 
made upon the world, his course may bo mark- 
ed a.s that of a brilliant but timi^ meteor, shoot- 
ing athwart tho midnight, watched but by few 
eyes, but accompanied by the keenest interest 
and admiration of those who did watch it. Pas- 
sages of his writings may bo preserved in col- 
lections ; and, among natural caiio.9iw«:w' ai the 
museum of man, his memory must assuredly be 
included as the greatest consumer of laudanum 
and learning — as possessing tho most potent of 
brains, and the weakest of wills, of almost all 
men who ever lived. 

We have other two remarks to offer ere we 
clo.se. Our first is, that, with all his errors, De 
Quincey has never ceased to believe in Chris- 
tianity. In an ago when most men of letters 
have gone over to the skeptical side, and too 
often treat with insolent scorn, as sciolistic and 
shallow, those who still cling to the gospel, it is 
refreshing to find one w^ho stands confessedly at 
the head of them all, in point of talent and learn- 
ing, so intimately acquainted "W'ith tho tenets, so 
profoundly impressed by the evidences, and so 
ready to do battle for tho cause, of the blessed 
faith of Jesus. From those awful depths of 
sorrow in w'hich ho was long plunged, ho never 
ceased to look up to the countenance and the 
cross of the Saviour ; and now, recovered from 
his evils, and sins, and degradations, we seem 
to see him sitting, “clothed and in his right 
mind, at the feet of Jesus.” Would to God that 
others of his class were to go, and to sit down 
beside him I ^ 

We may state, in fine, that efforts are at 
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present being made to procure for Mr. De 
Quinoey a pension. A memorial on the sub- 
ject him been presented to Lord John Russell. 
We need hardly say, that we cordially wish this 
effort all success. A pension would be to him 
a delicate sunset ray — soon, possibly, to shine 
on his bed of death — but, at all events, sure to 
minister a joy and a feeling of security, which, 
during all his long life, he has never for an hour 
experienced. It were, but a proper reward for 
his eminent abilities, ba^d toils, and the uniform 
support which he has given, by his talents, to a 
healthy literature, and a spiritual faith. We 
trust, too, that government may be induce^ to 
couple with his name, in the same generous be- 
stowal, another — inferior, indeed, in brilliance, 
but which represents a more consistent and a 
m0^9 usg^ul life. We allude to Dr. Dick, of 
Broughty Ferry, a gentleman who has done 
more than any living author to popularize sci- 
ence — to aocomplish the Socratic design of 
bringing down philosophy to earth — who has 
never ceased, at the same time, to exhale moral 
and religious feeling, as a fine incense, from the 
researches and experiments of science to the 
Eternal Throne — and who, for his laborious ex- 
ertions, of nearly thirty years’ duration, has been 
rewarded by poverty, and neglect, the “proud 
man’s contumely,” and, as yet, by the silence 
of a government which professes to be the pa- 
tron of literature and the succorer of every 
species of merit in distress. To quote a news- 
paper-writer, who is well acquainted with the 
case : “ I know«that Dr. Dick has lived a long 
and a laborious life, writing books which have 
done much good to man. I know that he has 
often had occasion to sell these books to pub- 
lishers, at prices to which his poverty, and not 
his wtRJfTOIbeiited. I know, too, that through- 
out his life he has lived with the moderation 
and the meekness of a saint, as he has written 
with the wi.sdom of a sage j and, knowing these 
things, I would fain save him from the death 
of a martyr.” 


[From Household Words ] 

THE MINER’S DAUGHTERS.— A TALE 
OF THE PEAK. 

IN THUEB CHAPTERa 
CHAPTER I.— THE CHILD’S TRAGEDY, 

T here is no really beautiful part of this 
kingdom so little known as the Peak of 
Derbyshire. Matlock, with its tea-garden trump- 
ery and mock-heroic wonders ; Buxton, with its 
bleak hills and fashionable bathers; the* truly 
noble Chatsworth and the venerable Haddon, 
engross almost all that the public generally 
have seen of the Peak. It is talked of as a 
land of mountains, which in reality are only 
hills; but its true beauty lies in valleys that 
have been created by ihc rending of the earth 
in some primeval convulsion, and which present 
a thousand charms to the eyes of the lover of 


nature. How deliciously do the crystal waters 
of the Wyo and the Do\^ rush along such val- 
leys, or dales, as they there are called. With 
what a wild variety do the gray rocks soar up 
amid their woods and copses. How airily stand 
in the clear heavens the lofty limestone preci- 
pices, and the gray edges of rock gleam one 
from the bare green downs — there never called 
downs. What a genuine Saxon air is there cast 
over the population — ^what a Saxon hluntness 
salutes you in their speech 1 

It Is into the heart of this region that we pro- 
pose now to carry the reader. Let him sup- 
pose himself with us now on the road from 
Ashford-in-the-water to Tideswcll. We are at 
the Bull’s Head, a little inn on that road. There 
is nothing to create wonder, or a suspicion of a 
hidden Arcadia in any thing you see, but another 
step Ibrward, and — ^thore ! There sinks a world 
of valleys at your feet. To your left lies the 
delicious Monsal Dale. Old Finn Hill lifts his 
gray head grandly over it. Hobthrush’s Castle 
stands bravely forth in the hollow of his side- 
gray, and desolate, and mysterious. The sweet 
Wye goes winding and sounding at his feet, 
amid its narrtpv green mciidows, green as the 
emerald, and its dark glossy alders. Before us 
stretches on, equally beautiful, Cressbrook Dale ; 
Little Edalc shows its cottages from amidst its 
trees; and as we advance, the Moiissclin-de- 
laine Mills stretch across the mouth of Miller’s 
Dale, and startle with the aspect of so much 
life amid so much solitude. 

But our way is still onward. We resist the 
attraction of Cressbrook village on its lofty emi- 
nence, and plunge to the right, into Wardlow 
Dale. Here wc are buried deep in woods, and 
yet behold still deeper the valley descend below 
us. There is an Alpine feeling upon us. We 
are carried once more, as in a di'cam, into the 
Saxon Switzerland. Above as stretch the Ixild- 
ost ranges of lofty precipices, and deep amid the 
woods are heatyi the voices d* children. These 
come from a few workmen’s houses, couched 
at tho foot of a cliff' that rises high and bright 
amid the sun. That is Wardlow Cop ; and 
there wc mean to halt for a moment. For- 
ward lies a wild region of hills, and valleys, 
and lead-mines, but forward goes no roitd, ex- 
cept such as you can make yourself through the 
tangled woods. 

At the fool of Wardlow Cop, before this little 
hamlet of Bellamy Wick was built, or the glen 
was ^dignified with the name of Raven Dale, 
there lived a miner who had no term for his 
place of abode. He lived, he said, under Ward 
low Cop, and that contented him. 

His house was one of those ktllc, solid, gray 
limestone cottages, with gray flagstone roofs, 
which abound in tho Peak. It had stood under 
that lofty precipice when the woods which now 
so densely fill the valley were but newly plant- 
ed. There had been a mine near it, which had 
no doubt been the occasion of its erection in so 
solitary a place ; but that mine was now worked 
out and David l5iinst,cr, the miner, now worked 
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at a mine right over the hills in Miller’s Dale. 
He was seldom at home, except at night, and 
on Sundays. His wife^ besides keeping her lit- 
tle house, and digging and weeding in the strip 
of garden that lay on the steep slope above the 
house, hemmed in with a stone wall, also seam- 
ed stockings for a framework-knitter in Ashford, 
whither she went once or twice in the week. 

They had three children, a boy and two girls. 
The boy was about eight years of age ; the girls 
were about five and six. These children were 
taught their lessons of spelling and reading by 
the mother, among her other multifarious tasks ; 
for she was one of those who are called regular 
plodders. She was quiet, patient, and always 
doing, though never in a bustle. She was not 
one of those who acquire a character for vast 
industry by doing every thing in a mighty flurry, 
though they contrive to And time for a tolerable 
deal of gossip under the plea of resting a bit, 
and which “ resting a bit,” they always termi- 
nate by an exclamation that “ they must bo oflT, 
though, for they have a world of vrork to do.” 
Betty Dunster, on the contrary, was looked on 
as rather “ a slow coach.” If you remarked 
that she w’^as a hard-working woman, the reply 
wa««, “ Well, she’s always doing — Betty’s work’s 
never done ; but then she docs na hurry hersen.” 
The fact was, Betty w'as a thin, spare woman, 
of no very strong constitution, but of an untir- 
ing .spirit. Her pleasure and rest were, when 
David came home at night, to have his supper 
ready, and to sit down opposite to him at the 
little round table, and help him, giving a bit 
now and then to the children, that came and 
stood round, though they had had their suppers, 
and were ready for bed as soon as. they had seen 
something of their “dad.” 

David Dunster w^as one of those remarkably 
tall fellow's that you see about these hills, w'ho 
seem of all things the very worst made men to 
creep into the little mole holes on the hill sides 
that they call lead-mines. But«I)avid did man- 
age to burrow under and through the hard lime- 
stone rocks as W'dl as any of them. Ho w'as a 
hard-w’orking man, though ho liked n sup of 
beer, ns most Dcrliyshire men do, and some- 
times came home none of the soberest. He 
W’as naturally of a very ha.sty temper, and w’ould 
fly into great rages ; and if he w’ere put out by 
any thing in the w’orking of the mines, or the 
conduct of his fellow-workmen, ho would stay 
aw’ay from home for days, drinking at Tidcs- 
W’ell, or the Bull’s Head, at the top of Monsal 
Dale, or dow’n at the Miners’ Arms at Ashford- 
in-the-w’atcr. 

Betty Dunster bore all this patiently. She 
looked on thesd things somew’hat as matters of 
course. At that lime, and oven now’, how few’ 
miners do not drink and “rol a bit,” as they 
call it. She was, therefore, tolerant, and let the 
.storms V)low over, ready alw’ays to persuade her 
husband to go homo and sleep oif his drink and 
anger, but if he w’ero too violent, leaving him 
till another attempt might succeecf hotter. She 
was ^ry fond of her children, and not only I 


taught them on week-days their lessons, and to 
help her to seam, but also took them to the 
Methodist Chapel in “ Tidser,” as they called 
Tideswell, whither, whenever she could, she 
enticed David. David, too, in his way, was fond 
of the children, especially of the boy, who was 
called David after him. He was quite w’rapped 
up in the lad, to use the phrase of the people in 
that part ; in fact, ho was foolishly and mischiev- 
ously fond of him. He would give him beer to 
drink, “ to make a true,Briton on him,’^ as he 
said, spite of Betty’s earnest endeavor to pre- 
vent it — telling him that he w’as laying the 
fouydation in the lad of the same faults that be 
had himself. But David Dunster did not look 
on drinking as a fault at all. It was what he 
had been used to all his life. It was what all 
the miners had been used to for generations^ A 
man was looked on a.s a milk-sop anT a Molly 
Coddle, that would not take his mug of ale, and 
be merry w’ith his comrades. It» required the 
light of education, and the efforts that have been 
made by the Temperance Societies, to break in 
on this ancient custom of drinking, which, no 
doubt, has flourished in these hills since the 
Danes and other Scandinavians bored aneik per- 
forated them of old for the ores of lead and 
copper. To Betty Dunster’s remonstrances, 
and commenifations of tea, David would reply, 
“ Botheration, Betty, wench 1 Dunna tell me 
about thy tea and such-like pig’s-wesh. It’s all 
very well for w’omen ; but a man, Betty, a man 
mun ha’ a sup of real stingo, lass. lie man 
ha’ summut to prop his ribs* out, lass, as he 
delves through th’ chert and tood-stone. When 
tha w’eylds th’ maundrel (the pick), and I wesh 
th’ dishes, tha shall ha’ th’ drink, my wench, 
and I’ll ha’ Ih’ tea. Till then, prithee let me 
aloon, and dunna bother me, for^itVnu uSe. It 
only kicks my monkey up.” 

And Betty found that it was of no use ; that 
it did only kick his monkey up, and so she let 
him alone, except when she could drop in a per- 
suasive word or two. The mill-owners at Cress- 
brook and Miller’s Dale had forbidden any pub- 
lic-house nearer than Edale, and they had more 
than once called the people together to point out 
to them the mischiefs of drinking, and the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the very savings 
of temperance. But all these measures, though 
they had some effect on the mill peojile, had 
very little on the miners. They either sent to 
Tideswell or Edale for kegs of beer to peddle 
at the mines, or they went thither themselves 
on receiving their wages. 

And let no one suppose that David Dunster 
was ■worse than his fellows, or that Betty Dun- 
ster* I bought her cn.se a particularly hard one. 
David was “pretty much of a muchness,” ac- 
cording to the country phrase, with the rest of 
his hard-working tribe, which was, and always 
had been, a hard-drinking tribe; and Betty, 
though she ■wished it different, did not complain, 
just because it was of no use, and because she 
wa.s no worse off than her neighbors. 

Often when she went to “ carry in her hose*’ 
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to Ashford, she left the children at home by And with this he assumed a bold and defy- 
themselves. She had no alternative. They ing aspect, and said, Come along ; there are 
were there in that solitary valley for many hours nests in th* hazzles up yonder.” 
playing alone. And to them it was not solitary. He began to mount again, but the two girls 

It was all that they knew of life, and that all hung back and said, Nay, David, dunna go 

was very pleasant to them. In spring, 'they higher; wo are both afreed;” and Jane added, 
hunted for birds’-nests in the copses, and among ^*lt’s a long woe from horn, I’m sure.” 
the rocks and gray stones that had fallen from “And those birds screechin’ so up thero; 1 
them. In the copses built the blackbirds and darna go up,” added little Nancy. They were 
thrushes *, in the rocks the hretails ; and the the hawks that she meant, which hovered whim- 
gj-ay vgagtails in the sipnes, which were so ex- pering and screaming about the highest cliffs, 
aotly of their own color, as to make it difficult Davia called them little cowards, but began to 
to see them. In summer, they gathered flow- descend, and, presently, socking for berries and 
ers and berries, and in the winter they playe^ at flowers as tlicy descended, they regained the 
horses, kings, and shops, and sundry other things little winding, craggy road, and, while they 

in the house. were calling to each other, discovered a re- 

On one of these occasions, a bright afternoon markable echo on the opposite hill side. On 
inwtumn, the three children had rambled down this, they shouted to it, and laughed, and wero 
the glen^and found a world of amusement in half frightened when it laughed and shouted 
being teams of horses, in making a little mine again. Little Nancy said it must bo an old 
at the foot ^f a tall clifl', and in marching for man in the inside of the mountain ; at which 
soldiers, for they had one day — ^tho only time in they were all really afraid, though David put on 
their lives — seen some soldiers go through the a big look, and said, “ Nonsense ! it was noth- 
villagc of Ashford, when they had gone there ing at all.” But Jane asked how' nothing at all 
with their mother, for she now and then took could shout and laugh us it did ? and on this 
thon^ with her when she had something from little Nancy plyicked her again by the frock, and 
the shop to carry besides her bundle of hose, said in turn, “ Oh, dear, let's go horn !” 

At length the}' came to the foot of an open hill. But at this David gave a wild whoop to 
which swelled to a considerable height, with a frighten them, and w'hen the hill w’hooped 
round and climbable side, on 'which grow a wil- again, and the sisters began to run, ho burst 
derness of bushes, amid which lay scattered into laughter, and the strange spectral Ha ! ha ! 
masses of gray crag. A small w'inding path ha! that ran along the inside of the hill, as it 
went up this, and they followed it. It was not were, completed their fear, and they stopped 
long, ho'wever, ^before they .«5aw some things their ears with their hands, and scuttled away 
which excited their eager attention. Little dowm the hill. But now David seized them, 
David, '^'ho -was the guide, and assumed to and pulling their hands dow'n from their heads, 

he said, “ See here ! what a nice place 'w'ith the 
stones sticking out like scats. Why, it’s like a 
little house ; let us stay and play a bit here.” 
It was a little hollow in the hill side surrounded 
by projecting stones like an amphitheatre. The 
forsook the little winding and craggy footpath, sisters were still afraid, but the sight of this lit- 
and hurried through sinking masses of moss and tie hoUoiv with jfs seats of crag had such a charm 
dry grass, from bush to bush, and place to place, for them that they promised David they would 
They were soon far up above the valley, and al- stop awdiile, if he would promise not to shout 
most every step revealed to them some delight- and awake the echo. David readily promised 
ful prize. The clusters of the mountain-bram- this, and so they sat down. David proposed to 
ble, resembling mulberries, and known only to keep a school, and cut a hazel wand from a 
the inhabitants of the hills, were abundant, and ■ bush, and began to lord it over his two scholars 
were rapidly devoured. The dewberry was as ! in a very pompous manner. The two sisters 
eagerly gathered-rits large, purple fruit passing pretended to be much afraid, and to read very 
with them for blackberries. In their hands diligently on pieces of flat stone which they had 
were soon seen posies of the lovely grass of picked up. And then David became a sergeant, 
Parnassus, the mountain cistus, and the bright and was drilling them for .soldiers, and stuck 
blue geranium. pieces of fern into their hair for cockades. And 

Higher and higher the little group ascended then, soon after, they were sheep, and ho was 
in this quest, till the sight of the wide, naked the shepherd ; and ho was catching his flock 
bills, and the hawks circling round the lofty, and going to shear them, and 4nado so much 
tower-like crags over their heads, made them noise that Jane cried, “ Hold I there’s the echo 
feel serious and somewhat afraid. mocking us.” 

“ Where are we?” asked Jane, the elder sis- At this they all were .still. But David said, 
ter. “ Arn’t we a long way from hom?” “ Pho! never mind the echo j I must shear my 
“Let us go hom,” said little Nancy. “I’m sheep:” but just as he was seizing little Nancy 
afreed here clutching hold of Jane’s frock. to pretend to shear her with a piece of stick, 
“ Pho, nonsense !” said David ; “ what are Jane cried out, “ Look ! look ! how black it 
YOU afreed on? PH tok care on you, niver fear.” is coming down^the valley there 1 There’s 


himself much importance as the protector of 
his sisters, exclaimed, “ See here !” and .spring- 
ing foMHHPd, plucked a fine crimson cluster of 
the mountain bramble. His sisters, on seeing 
this, rushed on with like eagerness. They soon 
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going to be a dreadful starm. Let us hurry 
horn !” 

David and Nancy both looked up, and agreed 
to run as fast down the hill as they could. But 
the next moment the driving storm swept over 
the hill, and the vrhole valley was hid in it. 
The three children still hurried on, but it be- 
came quite dark, and they soon lost the track, 
and were tossed about by the wind, so that they 
had didiculty to keep on their legs. Little Nancy 
began to cry, and the three taking hold of each 
other, endeavored in silence to make their*way 
homeward. But presently they all stumbled 
over a largo stone, and fell some distance down 
the hill. They were not hurt, but much fright- 
ened, for they now remembered the precipices, 
and were afraid every minute of going over 
them. They now strove to find the track by 
going up again, but they could not find it any 
where. Sometimes they went upward till they 
thought they wxre ciuitc too far, and then they 
went downward till they were completely be- 
wildered ; and then, like the Babes in the Wood, 
“ They sale them down and cried.” 

But ere they had sate long, they heard foot- 
steps, and listened. They certait)ly heard them 
and shouted, but there was no answer. David 
shouted, “ Help ! fayther ! mother ! help !” but 
there was no answer. The wind s>vept fierce- 
ly by; the hawks whimpered from the high 
crags, lost in the darkness of the storm ; and 
the rain fell, driving along icy cold. Presently 
there w^as a gleam of light through the clouds ; 
the hill side became visible, and through the 
haze they saw n tall figure as of an old man 
ascending the hill. He appeared to carry two 
loads slung from his shoulders by a strap; a 
box hanging before, and a bag hanging at his 
back. He wound up the hill slowly and weari- 
ly, and pre.scntly he stopped, and relieving him- 
self of his load, seated himself on a piece of crag 
to re.st. Again David shouted, but there still 
was no answer. The old mai^ sate m if no 
shout hud been heard — immovable. 

“ It ts a man,” said David, ‘‘and I will rank 
him hear ;” and with that he shouted once more 
with all his might. But the old man made no 
.sign of recognition. He did not even turn his 
head, but he took olT his hat and began to wipe 
his brow as if warm with the ascent. 

“What can it be?” said David in astonish- 
ment. “ It It a man, that's sartain. I'll run 
and see.” 

“Nay, nay!” shrieked the .sisters. “Don't, 
David, don’t ! It’s perhaps the old man out of 
the mountain that’s been mocking us. Perhaps,” 
added Jane, “he only comes out in starms and 
darknes.s.” • 

“Stuiri” said David, “an echo isn’t a man; 
it's only our owm voices. I’ll see who it is;” 
and away ho darted, spite of the poor girls’ cry- 
ing in terror, “ Don’t ; don’t, David; oh, don’t!” 

But David was gone. Ho was not long in 
reaching the old man, who sate on his stone 
breathing hard, as if out of brebth with his 
aBoent, but not appearing to ficrceive David’s 


approach. The rain and the wind drove fierce- 
ly upon him, but he did not seem to mind it. 
David was half afraid to approach close to him 
but he called out, “ Help ! help, mester !” The 
old man remained as unconscious of his pres- 
ence. “Hillo!” cried David again. “Can 
you tell us the way down, mester?” There 
was no ans'wer, and David was beginning to 
feel a shudder of terror run through every limb, 
when the clouds cleared considerably, and he 
suddenly exclaimed, “ WJiy, it’s old Tobia* Tur- 
ton of top of Edalc, and he’s as deaf as a door 
nail !” 

Iq an instant David was at his side ; seized 
his coat to make him aware of his presence, 
and, on the old man perceiving him, shouted in 
his ear, “ Which is the way down here, blester 
Turton? Where’s the trac*k ?” 

“Down? Weighs o’ the back ?”"S]d the 
old man ; “ay, my lad, I was fain to sit down ; 
it docs weigh o’ th’ back, sure cnopgh." 

“Where's the foot-track?'’ shouted David, 
again. 

“ Th’ foot-track ? Why, what art ta doing 
here, ray lad, in such a starm ? Isn't it David 
Dunster's lad ?” • 

David nodded. “ Why, the track's here — 
see !” and the old man stamped his foot. "Get 
down hom, my* lad, as fast as thou can. What 
dun they do letting thee be upon th’ hills in .such 
a dee as this ?” 

David nodded liis thanks, and turned to de- 
scend the track, while the old man, adjusting his 
burden again, silently and wearily recommenced 
his way upward. 

David shouted to his sisters as he de^cendcd, 
and they quickly replied. He called to them to 
come toward him, as he was on the track, and 
was afraid to quit it again. Th€y ei»dt*ivorcd 
to do this ; but the darkness was now redoubled, 
and the wind and rain became more iurious than 
ever. The two sisters were soon bewirdcred 
among the bushes ; and David, who kept calling 
to them at intervals to direct their course toward 
him, soon heard them crying bitterly. At this, 
he forgot the necessity of keeping the track, and 
darting toward them, soon found them, by con- 
tinuing to call to them, and took their hnnd<» to 
lead them to the track. But they were now 
drenched thiough with the rain, and shivered 
with cold and fear. David, with a stout heart, 
endeavored to cheer them. He told them the 
track was close by, and that 'they would soon 
be at homo. But though the track was not ten 
yards off, somehow they did not find it. Bashes 
and projecting rticks turned them out ol their 
course ; and, owing to the contusion caused by 
the \find, the darkness, and their terror, they 
searched in vain for the track. Sometimes they 
thought they had found it, and went on a few 
paces, only to stumble over loose stones, or get 
entangled in the hushes. 

It was now absolutely becoming night. Their 
terrors increased greatly. They .shouted and 
cried aloud, in the hope of making their parents 
hear them. They felt sure that both father and 
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mother must be come home ; and as sure that 
they would be hunting for them. But they did 
not reflect that their parents could not tell in 
what direction they had gone. Both father and 
mother were come home, and the mother had 
instantly rushed out to try to find thorn, on per- 
ceiving that they were not in the house. She 
had hurried to and fro, nnd called — not at first 
supposing they would be far. But when she 
heard nothing of them, she ran in, and begged 
of ho|; husband to joi^ in the search. But at 
first David Dunster would do nothing. He was 
angry at them for going away from the house, 
and said he was too tired to go on a w'ild-^ose 
chase through the plantations after them. “They 
are i’ th’ plantations,” said ho j “ they are shel- 
tering there somewhere. Let them alone, and 
thifOl come home, with a good long tail behind 
thera.”^ 

With this piece of a child’s song of sheep, 
David sat dpwn to his supper, and Betty Dun- 
ster hurried up the valley, shouting, “Children, 
where are you? David! Jane! Nancy! where 
are you 

When she heard nothing of them, she hurried 
stilUmore wildly up the hill toward the village. 
When she arrived there — the distance of a mile 

^he inquired from house to house, but uo one 
had seen any thing of them. It *was clear they 
had not been in that direction. An alarm was 
thus created in the village ; and several young 
men set out to join Mrs. Dunster in tlie quest. 
They again descended the valley toward Dun- 
ster’s house, sl^uting every now and then, and 
listening. The night was pitch dark, and the 
rain fell heavily; but the wind had consider- 
ably abated, and once they thought they heard 
a faint cry in answer to their call, far down the 
valley.- - Thej'’ were right : the children had 
heard the shouting, and had replied to it. But 
they were far off. The young men shouted 
again, but there was no answer ; and after 
shouting once more without success, they hast- 
ened on. When they reached David Dunvter’s 
house, they found the door open, and no one 
witlmn. They knew that David had set ofl' in 
quest of the children himself, and they determ- 
ined to descend the valley. The distracted 
mother vrent with them, crying silently to her- 
self, and praying inwardly, and every now and 
then trying to slmut. But the young men raised 
their strong voices above hers, and made the 
cliffs echo with their appeals. 

Anon a voice answered them down the val- 
ley. They ran on as well as the darkness would 
let them, and soon found that it was David Dun- 
ster, who had been in the plantations on the other 
side of the valley ; but hearing nothing fif the 
lost children, now joined them. He said he had 
heard the cry from the hill side farther down, 
that answered to their shouts ; and he was sure 
that it w’as his hoy David’s voice. But he had 
shouted again, and there had been no answ^er 
but a wild scream as of terror, that made his 
blood run cold. 

“ O God exclaimed the distracted mother, 


“ what can it be ! David I David ! Jane ! 
Nancy 1” 

'There was no answer. The young men 
bade Betty Dunster to contain herself, and they 
would find the children before they went homo 
again. All hold on down the valley, and in the 
direction whence the voice came. Many times 
did the young men and the now strongly agi- 
tated father shout and listen. At length they 
seemed to hear voices of weeping and moaning. 
They listened — they were sure they heard a la- 
menting — it could only bo the children. But 
why then did they not answmr? On struggled 
the men, and Mrs. Dunster followed wildly after. 
Novr, again, they stood and shouted, and a kind 
of terrified scream followed the shout. 

“ God in heaven !” exclaimed the mother ; 
“what is it? 'There is something dreadful. 
My children ! my children! w’hcre arc you?” 

“ Be silent, pray do, Mrs. Dunster,” said one 
of the young men, “ or wo can not catch the 
sounds so as to follow them. They again list- 
ened, and the wailings of the children were 
plainly heard. The w'hole party pushed for- 
ward over stock and stone up the hill. They 
called again, /lud there w*as a cry of “ Here ! 
here ! faylher ! mother ! where are you ?” 

In a few' moments more the whole party had 
reached the children, w'ho stood drenched w’ith 
rain, and trembling violently, under a cliff that 
gave no shelter, but W'as exposed especially to 
the w'ind and rain. 

“O Christ! my children !’’ cried the mother, 
w’ildly, struggling forw'ard and clasping one in 
her arms. “ Nancy ! Jane ! But where is 
David ? David ! David ! Oh, where is David ? 
Where is your brother?” 

The w'hole party w’as startled at not seeing 
the boy, and joined in a simultaneous “ Where 
is he? w'herc is your brother?” 

The tw'o children only w'ept and trembled 
more violently, and burst into Irmd cr\ing. 

“ Silence !”r shouted the father. “Where 
is David ? I tell ye ? Is he lost ? David, lad, 
w'here ar ta?” 

All listened, but there was no answer but the 
renewed crying of the tw'o girls. 

“ Where is the lad, then ?” thundered forth 
the father w’ith a terrible oath. 

The tw'o terrified children cried, “ Oh, down 
there ! dowm there !” 

“Dow'n W'here? Oh, God !’’ exclaimed one 
of the young men ; “ why it's a precipice ! 
Dowm there !” 

At this dreadful intelligcnoc the mother gave 
a w'ild shriek, and fell senseless on the ground. 
The young men caught her, and dragged her 
back from the edge ot the precipice. The 
father in the same moment, furious at w'hat he 
heard, .seized the younger child, that happened 
to be near him, and shaking it violently, sw'oro 
he would fling it dow'ii after the lad. 

He W’as angry with the poor children, ns if 
they had caused the destruction of his boy. 
The young men seized him, and bade him think 
what he was ab{»ut ; but the man bel leaving his 
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boy had fallen down the precipice, was like a 
madman. He kicked at his wife as she lay on 
the ground, as if she wAre guilty of this calamity 
by leaving the children at home. He was fu- 
rious against the poor girls, as if they had led 
their brother into danger. In his violent rage 
he was a perfect maniac, and the young men 
pushing him away, cried shame on him. In a 
while, the desperate man, torn by a hurricane 
of passion, sate himself down on a crag, and 
burst into a tempest of tears, and struck his 
head violently with his clenched fists, and cursed 
himself and every body. It was a dreadful 
scene. 

Meantime, some of the young men had gone 
down below the precipice on which the children 
had stood, and, feeling among the loose stones, 
had found the body of poor little David. He 
was truly dead ! 

When he had heard the shout of his father, 
or of the young men, he had given one loud 
shout in answer, and saying, Come on ! never 
fear now!” sprang forward, and was over the 
precipice in the dark, and flew down, and was 
dashed to pieces. His sisters heard a rush, a 
faint shriek, and suddenly stoppkig, escaped the 
destruction that poor David had found. 


CHAPTER IL— MfLL LIFE. 

We must pass over the painful and dreadful 
particulars of that nisht, and of a long time to 
come ; the maniacal rage of the father, the shat- 
tered heart and feelings of the mother, the dread- 
ful state of the two remaining children, to whom 
their brother was one of the most precious ob- 
jects in a world w'hich, like theirs, contained so 
few. One moment to have seen him full of 
life, and fun, and braviulo, and almost the next 
a lifeless and battered corpse, was something 
too strange and terrible to bo soon surmounted. 
But this was woefully aggrava^Jd by llic cruel 
anger of their father, who continued to regard 
them as guilty of the death of his favorite boy. 
He seemed to take no pleasure in them. He 
never spoke to them but to scold them. He 
drank more deeply than ever, and came home 
later ; and when there, was sullen and morose. 
When their mother, who .siiflered severely, but 
still plodded on with all her duties, said, David, 
they arc thy children too,” he would reply, 
savagely, “ Hod thy tongue I What’s a pack o’ 
W'cnches to my lad?” 

What tended to render the miner more hard 
toward the two girls was a circumstance which 
would have awakened a better feeling in a softer 
father’s heart. • Nancy, the younger girl, since 
the dreadful catastrophe, had seemed to grow 
gradually dull and defective in her intellect, she 
had a slow and somewhat idiotic air and man- 
ner. Her mother perceived it, and was struck 
with con.stcriiation by it. She tried to rouse 
her, but in vain. She could not perform her 
ordinary reading and spelling 1e.ssons. She 
seemed to have forgotten \fhiit was already 


learned. She appeared to have a difficulty in 
moving her legs, and carried her hands as if she 
had sidfered a partial paralysis. Jane, her sis- 
ter, was dreadfully distressed at it, and she and 
her mother wept many bitter tears over her. 
One day, in the following spring, they took her 
with them to Ashford, and consulted the doctor • 
there. On examining her, and hearing fnlly 
what had taken place at the time of the broth- 
er’s death — ^the fact of which he well knew, for 
it, of course, was kno^ to the whole tountry 
round — he shook his head, and said ho was 
afraid they must make up their minds to a sad 
cas^ ; that the terrors of that night had affected 
her brain, and that, through it, the whole nerv- 
ous system had suffered, and was continuing to 
suflbr the most melancholy effects. The only 
thing, ho thought, in her favor was ; 

and added, that it might have a goodSect, if 
they could leave the place where she had under- 
gone such a terrible shock. But ^''bother they 
did or not, kindne.ss and soothing attentions to 
her w'ould do more than any thing else. 

Mrs. Duastcr and little Jane returned home 
with heavy hearts. The doctor’s opinion had 
only confirmed their fears ; for Jane, though but 
a child, had quickness and affection for her sis- 
ter enough to make her comprehend the awful 
nature of poor Nancy’s condition. Mrs. Dunsler 
told her husband the doctor’s words, for she 
thought they would awaken some tenderness in 
him toward the unfortunate child. But ho said, 

‘‘ That’s ju.st what 1 expected. Hou ’ll grow 
soft, and then w^ho’s to maintain her? Hon 
mun goo to th’ workhouse,” 

With that ho took his maundrel and went off 
to his work. Instead of softening his nature, 
this intelligence seemed only to harden and bru- 
talize it. He drank now more smd more. But 
all that summer the mother and Jane did all 
that they could think of to restore the health 
and mind of poor Nancy. Every morning, when 
the father was gone to work, Jane went to a 
spring up in the opposite wood, famed for the 
I coldness and sweetness of its waters. On this 
account the proprietors of the mills at Cress- 
brook had pul down a largo trough there under 
the spreading trees, and the people fetched the 
water even from tho‘ villajie. Hence Jane 
brought, at many journeys, this cold, delicious 
water to bathe her sister in ; they then rubbed 
her warm with cloths, and gave her new milk 
for her breakfast. Her lessons were not left ofllj 
lest the mind should sink into fatuity, but vrere 
made as easy as possible. Jane continued to 
talk to her, and laugh with her, as if nothing 
was amiss, though she did it with a heavy heart, 
and %he engaged her to weed and hoe with her 
in their little garden. She did not dare to leail 
her far out into the valley, lost it might excite 
her memory of the ptist fearful lime, but she 
gathered her flowers, and continued to play with 
her at all their accustomed sports, of building 
houses with ji'cccs of pots and stones, and im- 
agining gardens and parks. The anxious moth- 
er, when some weeks were gone by, fancied that 
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there was really some improvement. The cold- 
bathing seemed to have strengthened the system : 
the poor child walked, and bore herself with 
more freedom and firmness. She became ar- 
dently fond of being with her sister, and atten- 
tive to her directions. But there was a* dull 
• cloud over her intellect, and a vacancy in her 
eyes and features. She was quiet, easily pleased, 
but seemed to liave little volition of her own. 
Mrs. Dunstcr thought if they could but get her 
away fii'om that spot, might rouse her mind 
from its sleep. But, perhaps, the sleep was 
bettor than the awaking might be ; however, the 
removal came, though in a more awful way ^an 
was looked for. The miner, who had continued 
to drink more and more, and seemed to have 
almost estranged himself from his home, staying 
a^^igfcii^is drinking bouts for a week or more 
together, was one day blasting a r(»ck in the 
mine, and being half-stupclied with beer, did not 
take care t(j get out of the way of the explosion, 
w-as struck with a piece of the flying stone, and 
killed on the spot. 

The poor widow and her children were now 
obliged to remove from under Wardlow-Cop. 
The^lace had been a sad one to her; the death 
of her husband, though he had been latterly far 
from a good one, and had left her with the chil- 
dren in deep poverty, was a fresh source of 
severe grief to her. Her religious mind was 
struck down with a weight of melancholy by the 
reflection of the life he had led, and the sudden 
way in which ho had been summoned into eter- 
nity. When bhfi looked forw’ard, what a pros- 
IMJCl was there for her children ! It was impos- 
sible for her to maintain them from her small 
earnings, and as to Nancy, would she ever be 
able to earn her own bread, and protect herself 
in the world ? • 

It was amid such reflections that Mrs. Dun- 
stcr quitted this deep, solitary, and, to her, fatal 
valley, and took up her abode in the village of 
Cressbrook. Here she had one small room, and 
by her own labors, and some aid from the parish, 
she managed to support herself and the children, j 
For seven years she continued her laborious life, 
assisted by the labor of the two daughters, who 
also seamed stockings, and in the evenings were 
instructed by her. Her girls 'were now thirteen 
and fifteen years of age : Jane was a tall and 
very pretty girl %f her years ; she was active, 
industrious, and sweet-tempered : her constant 
afiection for poor Nancy was something as ad- 
mirable as it was singular. Nancy had now 
confirmed good health, but it had ^cctcd her 
mother to ftcrceive that, since the catastrophe 
of her brother’s death, and the cruel treatment 
of her father at that time, she had never gtown 
in any degree as she ought ; she was short, stont, 
and of a pale and very plain coontenancc. It 
could not be now said that she was deficient in 
mind, but>i^ was slow in its operations. She 
displayed, indeed, a more than ordinary depth 
of reflection, and a shrewdness of observation, 
but the evidences of this came forth in a very 
quiet way, and were observable only to her 


mother and sister. To all besides she was ex- 
tremely reserved : she was timid to excess, and 
shrunk from public notidh into the society of her 
mother and sister. There was a feeling abroad 
in the neighborhood that she was *‘not quite 
right,” but the few who were more discerning, 
shook their heads, and observed, ** Right, she 
was not, poor thitig, but it was not wont of 
sense ; she had more of that than most.” 

And such was the opinion of her mother and 
sister. They perceived that Nancy had received 
a shock of which she must bear the eflbets 
through life. Circumstances might bring her 
feeble but sensitive nerves much misery. She 
required to bo guarded and sheltered from the 
rudenesses of the world, and the mother trembled 
to think how much she might bo exposed to 
them. But in every thing that related to sound 
judgment, llicy knew that she surpassed not only 
them, but any of their acquaintance. If any 
difficulty had to bo decided, it was Nancy who 
pondered on it, and, ])erhaps, at some moment 
w-hen least expected, pronounced an opinion that 
might be taken as confidently as an oracle. 

The afiection of the two sisters was some- 
thing beyond Uie tics of this world. June had 
watched and attended to her from the time of 
her constitutional injury with a love that never 
seemed to know a moment’s weariness or 
change ; and the aflection which Nancy evinced 
for her was equally intense and aflbeting. She 
seemed to hang on her society for her very life. 
Jane felt this, and vowed that they would never 
quit one another. The mother sighed. How 
many things, she thought, might tear asunder 
that beautiful resolve. 

But now they 'were of an age to obtain work 
in the mill. Indeed, Jane could have had em- 
ployment there long before, but she would not 
quit her sister till she could go 'with her — and 
now there they went. The proprietor, who 
knew the case familiarly, so ordered it that the 
two sisters .shofild work near each other ; and 
that poor Nancy should be as little exposed to 
the rudeness of the work-people as possible. 
But at first so slow and awkward were Nancy’s 
endeavors, and .such an effect had it on her 
frame, that it was feared she must give it up. 
This w'ould have been a terrible calamity ; an J 
the tears of the two sisters and the benevolence 
of the employer enabled Nancy to pa.ss through 
this severe ordeal. In a while she acquired 
sufficient dexterity, and thenceforward went 
through her work with great accuracy and per- 
severance. As far as any intercourse with the 
workpeople was concerned, she might bo said 
to be dumb. Scarcely over did she exchange a 
word with any one, but she rotflrned kind nods 
and smiles ; and every morning and evening, and 
at dinner-time, the two sisters might be seen 
going to and fro, side by side — Jane often talk- 
ing with some of them; tlic little, odd-looking 
sister walking silent and listening. 

Five more years, and Jane was a young 
woman. Amid her companions, who were few 
of them above tile middle size, she had a tall 
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ftnd striking appearance. Her father had been 
a remarkably tall and strong man, and she pos- 
sessed something of his stature, though none of 
his irritable disposition. She was extremely 
pretty, of a blooming, fresh complexion, and 
graceful form. She was remarkable for the 
sweetness of her expression, which was the in- 
dex of her disposition. By her side still went 
that odd, broad-built, but still pale and little 
sister. Jane was extremely admired by the 
young men of the neighborhood, and had already 
many offers, but she listened to none. “ \\1iere 
1 go must Nancy go,” she said to herself, “and 
of whom can I bo sure ?” 

Of Nancy no one took notice. Her pale, 
somewhat large features, her thoughtful, silent 
look, and her short, stout figure, gave you an 
idea of a dwarf, though she could not strictly 
be called one. No one would think of Nancy as 
a wife — where Jane went she must go ; the two 
clung together with one heart and soul. The 
blow which deprived them of their brother seem- 
ed to bind them inseparably together. 

Mrs. Dunster, besides her seaming, at which, 
in truth, she earned a miserable sum, had now 
for some years been the post-wpman from the 
village to the Bull’s Head, w'here the mail, going 
on to Tideswell, left the letter-bag. Thither 
and back, wet or dry, summer or winter, she 
went every day, the year round. With her 
earnings, and those of the girls, the world went 
as well with them as the world goes on the aver- 
age with the poor ; and she kept a small, neat 
cottage. Cramps and rheumatisms she began 
to feel sensibly from so much exposure to rain 
and cold ; but tho never-varying and firm affec- 
tion of her two children was a balm in her cup 
which made her contented with every thing 
else. 

When Jane was about two-and-twenty, poor 
Mrs. Dunster, seized with rheumatic fever, died. 
On her death-bed, she said to Jane, “Thou will 
never de'iert poor Nancy ; and that's my com- 
fort. God has been good to me. After all my 
trouble, he has given mo this faith, that, come 
weal, come woe, so long as thou has a home, 
Nancy will never want one. God bless thee 
for it ! God bless you both ; and ho will bless 
you!” So .saying, Betty Dunster breathed her 
lost. 

The events immediately following her death 
did not seem to bear out her dying faith ; for 
the two poor girls were obliged to give up their 
cottage. There was a want of cottages. Not 
half of tho work-people could bo entertained in 
tflis village ; they went to and fro for many 
miles. Jane and Nancy wore novr obliged to 
do tho same. Their cottage was wanted for an 
overlooker — and they removed to Tideswell, 
Ihrco miles off. They had thus six miles a day 
to walk, besides standing at their workj but 
they were young, and had companions. In 
Tideswell they were more cheerful. They had 
a snug little cottage; were near a meeting ; and 
found firiends. They did not complain. Htu o, 
•again, ^Jane Dunster attraeten groat attention, 1 


1.— A TALE OP THE PEAK. 

and a young, thriving grocer paid his addresses 
to her. It was an offer that made Jane take 
time to reflect. Every one said it was an op- 
portunity not to be neglected : but Jane weigh- 
ed in her mind, “ Will he keep faith in my ewn- 
pact with Nancy ?” Though her admirer made 
every vow on the subject, Jane paused and de- 
termined to take the opinion of Nancy. Nancy 
thought for a day, and then said, “ Dearest sis- 
ter, I don’t feel easy ; I fear that from some 
cause it would not do in^he end.” , 

Jane, from that moment, gave up tho idea of 
the connection. There might be those who 
woujd suspect Nancy of a selfish bias in the 
advice she gave ; but Jane knew that no such 
feeling influenced her pure soul. For one long 
year the two sisters traversed tho hills between 
Cresshrook and Tideswell. But they l^i^Hn- 
panions, and it was pleasant in the summer 
months. But winter came, and then it wa.s a 
severe trial. To rise in the dark, ^nd traverse 
those "wild and bleak hills ; to go through show 
and drizzle, and face the sharpest winds in win- 
ter, was no trifling matter. Before vrinter was 
over, the two young women began seriously to 
revolve tho chances of a nearer residence, «r a 
change of employ. There were not few who 
blamed Jane excessively for the folly of refusing 
the last good* offer. There were even more 
than one who, in the hearing of Nancy, blamed 
her. Nancy was thoughtful, agitated, and wept. 
“ If I can, dear sister,” she said, “ have advi.sed 
you to your injury, how shall I forgive myself? 
What shall become of mo ?”’ » 

But Jane clasped her sister to her heart, and 
said, “No! no! dearest si.stcr, you are not to 
blame. I feel you are right; lot us wait, and 
we shall see !” 


CHAPTER III.-TnE COURTSHIP AND ANOTHLil 
SHIP. 

One evening, as the two sisters were hasten- 
ing along the road through the woods on their 
way homeward, a young farmer drove up in his 
spring-cart, cast a look at them, stopped, and 
.said, “ Young women, if you are going my way. 
I shall be glad of your company. You are quite 
welcome to ride.” 

The sisters looked at each other. “Diinna 
be afrecd,” said the young farmer; “my name's 
James Cheshire. I’m well known in these 
parts; you may trust yerseiis wi’ me, if it’s 
agreeable.” 

^ To Jane's surprise, Nancy said, “ No, sir, 
we are not afraid ; we are much obliged to 
you.*^ 

The young farmer helped them up into the 
cart, and away they drove. 

“I’m afraid wo shall crowd you,” said Jane. 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied the young farmer. 
“ There’s room for three bigger nor us on this 
scat, and I'm no ways tedious.” 

Tho sisters saw nothing odd in his use of the 
word “ tedious,” as strangers wouhl have done • 
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they knew it merely meant “ not at all particu- 
lar.” They were soon in active talk. As he 
bad told them who he was, he asked them in 
their torn if they worked at the mills there. 
They replied in the affirmative, and the young 
man said, 

“1 thought so. I’ve seen you sometimes 
going along together. 1 noticed you because 
you seemed so sisterly like, and you are sisters, 

1 reckon.” 

. Th^ said “ Yes.” » 

“ I’ve a good spanking horse, you seen,” said 
James Cheshire. I shall get over th’ ground 
rajrther faster nor you done a-foot, eh? *My 
word, though, it must be nation cold on these 
bleak hills i’ winter.” 

The sisters assented, and thanked the young 
faJHa^f./or taking them up. 

“We%re rather late,” said they, “for we 
looked in on a friend, and the rest of the mill- 
hands were gone on.” 

“Well,” said the young farmer, “never mind 
that. 1 fancy Bess, my mare here, can go a lit- 
tle faster nor they can. We shall very likely 
be at Tidser as soon as they are.’* 

“fiut you are not going to Tidser,” said Jane, 

“ your farm is just before us there.” 

“Yay, I’m going to Tidser though. I’ve a 
bit of business to do there before ! go fiom.” 

On drove the farmer at what ho called a 
spanking rate ; presently they saw the young 
mill-people on the road before them. 

“There are your companions,” said James 
Cheshire ; “ we»shall cut past them like a flash 
of lightning.” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Jane Dunster, “ what will 
they say at seeing us riding here?” and she 
blushed brightly. 

“ Say ?” said the young farmer, smiling, 

“ never mind what they’ll say ; depend upon it, 
they'd like to be here theirsens.” 

James Cheshire cracked his whip. The horse 
flew along. The party of the young mill-hands 
turned round, and on seeing Jane and Nancy in 
the cart, uttered exclamations of surprise. 

“ My word, though !” said Mary Smedley, a 
fresh buxom lass, somewhat inclined to stout- 
ness. ! 

“Well, if everl” cried smart little Hannah 
Bowyer. 

“ Nay, then, What next ?” said Tetty Wilton, 
a tall, thin girl of very good looks. 

The two sisters n^ded and smiled to their 
companions; Jane still blushing rosily, but 
Nancy sitting as pale and as gravely as if they 
were going on some solemn business. 

The only notice the farmer took was to turn 
with a broad, smiling face, and shout to them, 
“ Wouldn’t you like to bo here too?” 

“ Ay, take us up,” shouted a number of voices 
tc^ether ; but the farmer cracked his whip, and 
giving them a nod and a dozen smiles in one, 
said, “ 1 can’t stay. Ask the next farmer that 
comes up.” 

With this they drove on ; the young farmer 
very merry and full of talk. They were soon 


by the side of his farm. “ There’s a flock of 
sheep on the turnips there,” he said, proudly ; 
“they’re not to be bedten on this side Ash- 
bourne. And there are some black oxen, going 
for the night to the straw-yard. Jolly follows, 
those, eh ? But I reckon you don’t understand 
much of farming stock?” 

“No,” said Jane, and was again surprised 
at Nancy adding, •“ I wish we did. I think a 
farmer’s life must be the very happiest of any.” 

“You think so?” said the farmer,' turning and 
looking at her earnestly, and evidently with some 
wonder. “ You are right,” said ho. “You lit- 
tle ones are knowing ones. You are right : it’s 
the life for a king.” 

They were at the village. “ Pray stop,” said 
Jane, “ and let us get down. I would not for 
the world go up the village thus. It would 
make such a talk !” 

“ Talk ! w'ho cares for talk ?” said the farm- 
er ; “ won’t the youngsters vre left on the road 
talk?” 

“ Quite enough,” said Jane. 

“ And are you afraid of talk ?” said the farmer 
to Nancy. 

“ I’m not afiaid of it when I don’t provoke it 
willfully,” said Nancy ; “ but we are poor girls, 
and can’t afford to lose even the good word of 
our acquaintance. You've Xteen very kind in 
taking us up on the road ; but to drive us to 
our door would cause such wonder as would 
perhaps make us wish we had not been obliged 
to you.” 

“ Blame me, if you arn’t right again !” said 
the young farmer, thoughtfully. “These are 
scandal-loving times, and th’ ncebors might 
plague you. That’s a deep head of yourn, 
though — Nancy, I think your sister caw’d you. 
Well, here I stop then.” 

He jumped down, and helped them out. 

“If you will drive on first, said Jane, “we 
will walk on after, and we are greatly obliged 
to you.’^ #» 

“Nay,” said the young man, “I shall turn 
again here.” 

I “ But you’ve business.” 

“ Oh I my business 'was to drive you here — 
that’s all.” 

James Cheshire was mounting his cart, when 
Nancy stepped up, and said, “ Excuse me, sir, 
but you’ll meet the mill-people on your return, 
and it will make them talk all the more, as you 
have driven us past your farm. Have you no 
business that you can do in Tidser, sir?” 

“Gad! but thou’rt right again! Ay, I’ll 
go on !” and with a crack of his whip, and It 
“ Good night !” ho whirled into the village be- 
fore them. * 

No sooner was he gone than Nancy, pressing 
her sister’s arm to her side, said, “ There’s the 
right man at last, dear Jane.” 

“What!” said Jane, yet blushing deeply at 
the .same time, and her heart beating quicker 
against her side. “ Whatever are you talking 
Nancy? That young farmer fall in love 
with a mill-girl?” ^ 
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“ He’s done it,” said Nancy ; “ 1 see it in 
him — feel it in him. And I feel, too, that ho 
is true and stanch as sleel.” 

Jane was silent. They walked on in silence. 
Jane’s own heart responded to what Nancy had 
said; she thought again and again on what he 
said. ‘’I have seen you sometimes;” “I no- 
ticed you because you seemed so sisterly.” “ He 
must have a good heart,” thought Jane; “but 
then he can never think of a poor mill-girl like 
me.” 

The next morning they had to undergo ](llenty 
of raillery from their companions. Wo will pass 
that over. For several days, as they passed to 
and fro, they saw nothing of the young farmer. 
But one evening, as they were again alone, hav- 
ing staid at the same acquaintance’s as before, 
the young farmer popped his head over a stone 
wall, and said, “ Good evening to you, young 
women.” He was soon over the wall, and 
walked on with them to the end of the town. 
On the Sunday at the chapel Jane saw Nancy’s 
grave face fixed on some object steadily, and, 
looking ill the same direction, was startled to 
see James Cheshire. A<iain her heart beat 
pit-a-pat, and she thought, ** G|in ho really be 
thinking of me ?” 

The moment chapel was over, James Cheshire 
was gone, stopping to speak to no one. Nancy 
again pressed the arm of Jane to her side, as 
they walked home, and said, “1 was not wrong.” 
Jane only replied by returning her affectionate 
pros.surc. 

Some days after, as Nancy Diinster was com- 
ing out of a shop in the evening, after their re- 
turn home from the mill, James Cheshire sud- 
denly put his hand on her shoulder, and, on her 
turning, shook her hand cordially, and said, 
“Como along with me a bit. 1 must have a 
little talk with you.” 

Nancy consented without remark or hesita- 
tion. James Cheshire walked on quickly till 
they came near the fine old chu^h which strikes 
travelers as so superior to the place in which it 
is located, when he slackened his pace, and tak- 
ing Nancy's hand, began in a mo.st friendly man- 
ner to tell her how much he liked her and her 
sister. That, to make a short matter of it, as 
was his way, he had made up his mind that the 
woman of all others in the world that would 
suit him for a wife was her sister. “ But before 
I said so to her, I thought I would say so to you, 
Nancy, for you ore so sensible, I’m sure you will 
say what is best for us all.” 

Nancy manifested no surprise, but said calm- 
ly, “You are a well-to-do farmer, Mr. Che- 
shire. You have friends of property; my sister, 
and — ” • 

“ Ay, and a mill-girl ; I know all that. I’ve 
thought it all over, and so far you are right 
again, my little one. But just hear what I’ve 
got to say. I’m no fool, though 1 say it. I’ve 
an eye in my head and a head on my shoulders, 
eh?” 

Nancy smiled. * 

“ Well now, it’s not any mill-girl— mind you, 


it’s not any mill-girl ; no, nor perhaps another 
in the kingdom, that would do for me. 1 don’t 
think mill-girls are in the main cut out for farm- 
ers’ wives, any more than farmers’ wives are fit 
for mill-girls; but, you see, I’ve got a notion 
that your sister is not only a very farrantly lass, 
but that she’s one that has particular good sense, * 
though not so deep as you, Nancy, neither. Well, 
I’ve a notion she can turn her hand to any thing, 
and that she’s a heart to do it when it’s a duty. 
Isn’t that so, eh? Aq|l if it is so, th^n Jegie 
Dunster’s the lass for me ; that is, if it’s quite 
agreeable.” 

Nancy pressed James Cheshire’s hand, and 
said. “ You are very kind.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said James. 

“ Well,” continued Nancy ; “ but I would have 
you to consider what your friends wil^f^p^nd 
whether you will not be made uimappy by 
them.” 

“Why, as to that,” said Jame\ Cheshire, in- 
terrupting her, “mark me, Miss Dunster. I 
don’t ask my friends for any thing. 1 can farm 
my own farm ; buy my own cattle ; drive my 
spring-cart, without any advice or assistance of 
theirs; and therefore I don’t think I shoU ask 
their advice in the matter of a wife, eh ? No, 
no, on that score I‘m made up. My name’s In- 
dependent, and, at a word, the only Jiving thing 
I mean to ask advice of is yourself. If you. 
Miss Dunster, approve of the match, it’s settled, 
as far as I’m concerned.” 

“ Then so far,” said Nancy, “ as you and my 
sister are concerned, without reference to world- 
ly circumstances, I approve it with all my heart. 

1 believe you to be as good and honest as 1 know 
my sister to be. Ob, Mr. Cheshire ! she is one 
of ten thousand.” 

“Well, 1 was sure of it,” said the young 
farmer ; “ and so now you must tell your sister 
all about it ; and if all’s right, chalk me a white 
chalk inside of my gate as you go past i’ ih’ 
morning, and to-morrow evening I’ll come up 
and see you.” 

Here the two parted with a cordial shake of 
the hand. The novel signal of an accepted Jove 
was duly discovered by James Cheshire on his 
gate-post, when he issued forth at day-break, 
and that evening he was sitting at lea with Jane 
and Nancy in the little cottage, having brought 
in his cart a basket of eggs, apples, Ircsh but- 
ter, and a pile of the richest pikelets (crumpets), 
country pikelets, very different to town-made 
ones, for tea. 

We need not follow out the courtship of James 
Cheshire and Jane Dunster. It was cordial and 
happy. James insi.sted that both the sisters 
shofild give immediate notice to quit the mill- 
work, to spare themselves the cold and severe 
walks which the winter now occasioned them. 
The sistess had improved their education in 
their evenings. They were far bettor read and 
informed than most farmers’ daughters. They 
had been, since they came to Tideswell, teach- 
ers in the Sunday-school. There was compara- 
tively little to be learned in a farm-house for the 
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wife ill winter, and James Cheshire therefore 
proposed to the sisters to go for three months to 
Manchester into a wholesale house, to learn as 
much as they could of the plain sewing and cut- 
ting out of household linen. The person in 
question made up all sorts of household linen, 
, sheets, pillow-cases, shirts, and other things ; in 
fact, a great variety of articles. Through an 
old acquaintance he got them introduced there, 
avowedly to prepare them for housekeeping. It 
WM a ^sensible step, aj^d answered well. At 
spring, to cut short opposition from his own rel- 
atives, which began to show itself, for these 
things did not fail to be talked of, Janies Cjie- 
shire got a license, and proceeding to Manches- 
ter, was then and there married, and came home 
with his wife and sister. 

Til ^^tal k and gossip which this ivedding made 
all roufrlhe country, was no little j but the 
parties themselves were well satisfied with their 
mutual clioicc, and were happy. As the spring 
advanced, the duties of the household grew upon 
Mrs. Cheshire. She had to learn the art of 
cheese-making, butter-making, of all that re- 
lates to poultry, calv’es, and household manage- 
ment^ But in those matters she had the aid of 
an old servant, who had done all this for Mr. 
Cheshire, since ho began farming. She took a 
great liking fo her mistress, and showed her 
with hearty good-will how every thing was 
done; and as Jane took a deep interest in it, 
>he rapidly made herself mistre.ss of the man- 
agement of the house, as well as of the house 
itself. She did ^lot disdain, herself, to take a 
hand at the churn, that she might be familiar 
with the whole process of butter-making, and 
all the signs by which the process is conducted 
to a successful is.sne. It was .soon seen that no 
farmer's wife ttf)uld produce a firmer, fresher, 
sweeter pound of butter. It was neither sivelted 
by too hasty churning, nor spoiled, as is loo often 
the ca.se, by the buttermilk or by w’ater being 
left in it, for want of w’cll kneading and pressing. 
It w^as deliciously sweet, because the cream was 
carefully put in the cleanest ve.ssels and well at- 
tended to. Mrs. Cheshire, too, might daily be 
seen kneeling by the side of the chcese-pan, sep- 
arating the curd, taking off the whey, filling the 
cheese-vat with the curd, and putting the chccsc 
herself into pre.ss. Her chcese-chambcr display- 
ed a-s fine a set of ^ell-salted, well-colored, w^ell- 
iiirned and regular chee.ses as ever issued from 
that or any other farm-house. 

James Cheshire was proud of his vrife : and 
Jane her«.elf found a most excellent helper in 
Naiic\ . Nancy took particularly to housekeep- 
ing ; saw that all the rooms were exquisitely 
clean ; that every thing was in nice repair ; ^hat 
not only the master and mistress, but the serv- 
ants had their f«jod prepared in a wholesome 
and attractive manner. The eggs she stored 
up; and as fruit came into season, had it col- 
lected for market, and for a judicious household 
use. She made the tea and coffee morning and 
evening, and did every thing but preside at the 
tabic There was not a farm-house for twenty 


miles round that wore an air of so much bright- 
ness and evident good management as that of 
James Cheshire. For ^ancy, from the first 
moment of their acquaintance, he had conceived 
a most profound rc.spcct. In all cases that re- 
quired counsel, though he consulted freely 'with 
his 'wife, he would never decide till they had had 
Nancy’s opinion and .sanction. 

And James Cheshire prospered. But, spite 
of this, he did not escape the persecution from 
hi.s relations that Nancy had foreseen. On all 
hand.^ho found coldness. None of them called 
on him. They felt scandalized at his evening 
himself, as they called it, to a mill-girl. He 
'WQs taunted, when they met at market, 'with 
having been caught with a pretty face; and 
told that they thought he had had more sense 
than to marry a dressed doll wuth a w'itch by 
her side. 

At first James Cheshire replied with a care- 
less wagger}", The pretty face makc.s capital 
butter though, ch ? The dressed doll turns out 
a toleralile dair}', eh? Better,’’ added James, 
“ than a good many can, that I know’, "who have 
neither pretty faces, nor have much taste in 
dressing to craeje of.” 

The allusion to Nancy’s dwarfish plainness 
was what peculiarly provoked James Cheshire. 
Ho might have laughed at the criticism.s on hi.s 
w’ifc, though the envious neighbors’ w’ivcs did 
say that it 'ii’as the old servant and not Mrs. 
Cheshire wdio produced such fine butter and 
chcc.se ; for wherever she appeared, spite of 
envy and detraction, her lovely person and (juict 
good sense, and the grow’ing rumor of her good 
mnnageiTicnt, did not fail to produce a due irn- 
prc.ssion. And James had prepared to laugh it 
off; hilt it would not do. He found himself 
getting every now’ and then angry and unsettled 
by it. A coarse jest on Nancy at any time threw 
him into a desperate fit of indignation. Tiu* 
more the .superior merit of his w’ife was known, 
the morotseemecl to increase the envy and venom 
of some of his relatives. He .saw’, too, that it 
had an eflect on his w’ife. She w’as often sad, 
and sometimes in tears. 

One day w’hen this occurred, James Cheshire 
said, as they sat at lea, ‘‘ I’ve made up my mind. 
Peace in this life is a jewel. Belter is a dinner 
of herbs w’ith peace, than a stalled ox w’iih strife. 
Well now, I’m determined to have peace. Peace 
and luv,” said he, looking aiTcctionately at his 
W’ife and Nancy, “ peace and luv, by God's 
blessing, have settled dow’n on this house ; but 
there are sting.s here and .stings there, when 
wc go out of doors. Wo must not only have 
peace and luv in the house, but peace all round 
it. So I’ve made up my mind. I’m for 
America !” 

“ For America !” exclaimed Jane. “ Surely 
you can not be in earnc.st.” 

never was more in earnest in my life,” 
said James Che.shirc. “ It is true T do very well 
on this farm here, though it’s a cow’dish .situa- 
tion ; but from all 1 can learn I can do much 
better in America^. I can there farm a much 
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better farm of my own. We can have a much 
finer climate than this Peak country, and our 
countrymen still about us. Now, I want to 
know what makes a man’s native land pleasant 
to him? — the kindness of his relations and 
friends. But then, if a man’s relations arc not 
kind ? — if they get a conceit into them, that be- 
cause they are relations, they aro to choose a 
man’s wife for him, and sting him and snort at 
him because he has a will of his own ? — ^why, 
then, 1 say, God send a good big herring-pool 
between me and such relations ! My relations, 
by way of showing their natural aflection, spit 
spite and bitterness. You, dear wife and sister, 
have none of yourn to spite you. In the house 
wc have peace and luv. Let us take the peace 
and luv, and leave the bitterness behind.” 

There was a deep silence. 

*‘It is a serious proposal,” at length said Jane, 
with tears in her eyes. 

“ What says Nancy ?” asked James. 

“It is a serious proposal,” said Nancy, “but 
it is good. I feel it so.” 

There was another deep silence ; and James 
Che.shirc said, “ Then it is decided.” 

“Think of it,” said Jane, earnestly — “think 
well of it.” 

“ I have thought of it long and well, my dear. 
There are some of these chaps that call me re- 
lation that I shall not keep my hands odj if I 
stay among them — and I fain would. But for 
the present I will say no more ; but,” added he, 
rising and bringing a book from his desk, “ here 
is a book by one Morris Birkbeek — read it, both 
of you, and then let me know your minds.” 

The sisters read. On the following Lady-day 
James Cheshire had turned over his farm ad- 
vantageously to another, and he, his wife, Nancy, 
and the old servant, Mary Speiidlove, all em- 
barked at Liverpool, and transferred themselves 
to the United States, and then to the State of 
Illinois. Five-and-lwcnty years have rolled over 
since that day, Wc could tell a^ong and curi- 
ous story of the fortunes of James Cheshire and 
his family — from the days when, half repenting 
of his emigration and his purchase, he found 
himself in a rough country, amid rough and 
spiteful squatters, and lay for months with a 
brace of pistols under his pillow, and a great 
sword by his bedside for fear of robbery and 
murder. But enough, that at this moment, 
James Cheshire, in a fine cultivated country, 
sees his ample estate cultivated by his sons, 
while as colonel and magistrate he di.spenscs 
the law and receives the respectful homage of 
the neighborhood. Nancy Dunstcr, now styled 
Mrs. Dunstcr, the Mother in Israel — the pro- 
moter of schools* and the counselor of old and 
young — still lives. Years have improved rather 
than deteriorated her short and stout exterior. 
The long exercise of wise thoughts and the 
play of benevolent feelings, have given even 
a sacred beauty to her homely features. The 
dwarf has disappeared, and there remains in- 
stead, a grave but venerable matibn— rhonored 
like a queen. ^ 

VOt. I.— No. 2.— L 


MOORISH DOMESTIC LIFE. 

A t the threshold of the door, leading from 
the court-yard to the house, the daughters 
of Sidi Mahmoud received us with cordial wel- 
come. They are two very beautiful girls. The 
eldest, who is about fourteen years of age, par- 
ticularly interested me. There is an expression 
in her soft, intelligent eyes which shows that 
she feels the oppression of captivity. Her feat- 
ures are not those of a regular beauty hut the 
grace which marks all her movements, the soul- 
breathing animation which lights up her coun- 
tenqpce, and the alternate blush and pallor which 
overspread her delicate cheek, seem to mark the 
fair Zuleica for a heroine of romance. 

While I gazed on her, I thought she looked 
like a personification of her lovely njgr^^^Ae, 
the glorious creation of Byron’s muse. Her 
beautiful chestnut hair was unfortunately (in 
compliance with the custom of (he country) 
tinged with a reddish dye. It was combed to 
the nape of the neck, and a red woolen band 
was closely twisted round it, so that the most 
beautiful adornment of a female head was con- 
verted into a long, stiff' rouleau, which eisher 
dangled down her back, or was hidden in the 
folds of her dress. On her head she wore a 
small, closely-fitting fez. Her sister, a pretty, 
smiling girl of ten years of ago, had her hair 
arranged in the same manner, and she wore the 
same sort of fez. She was wrapped in a shawl 
of a clear sea-green hue, which was draped 
round her figure very gracefully, but entirely 
concealed her arms. Her full trowsers of rose- 
colorcd calico descended nearly to her ankles. 
The costume of the cider sister was marked by 
greater elegance. Her shawl was dark red, 
but of less size and thinner texture than that 
worn by her sister. After we had been a few 
minutes together, w^e became quite familiar 
friends, and the young ladies permitted me to 
have a minute inspection of their dresses. They 
conducted us to their drawing-room, or, as they 
called it, their scUon. This apartment, like all 
the rooms in the house, is exceedingly small; 
and on my expressing some surprise at its lim- 
ited dimensions, the elder sister replied in her 
broken French, “ Mauresques pas tener salons 
pas jolies comme toi Franfais by which she 
meant to say that their houses or saloons aro 
not so fine as those of the Europeans ; for they 
call all Europeans, indiscriminately, French. 
There was but little furniture in the drawing- 
room. 

Over the middle part of the floor was spread 
a very handsome T urkey carpet ; and along the 
sides of the apartment were laid several carpets 
of various kinds and patterns. In one corner of 
the room there was a looking-lass in a miser- 
able-looking frame, arid beside it a loaded mus- 
ket. Whether this weapon be destined for the 
defense of the elegant mirror or of the lovely 
Zuleica, I pretend not to say. 

Having observed a telescope fixed at tha 
window, I expressed some surprise. Zuleica, 
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who converses very intellig'ibJy in what she calls 
lingwi franca (a jar^jon principally composed 
of Erench words), informod me that this tele- 
scope constitutes her principal source of amuse- 
ment, and that she is almost continually occupied 
in looking through it, to watch the arrival of her 
friends, and the movements of the steamers in 
the harbor. The walls of the apartment were 
simply whitewashed, and the window and doors 
were arched as a precaution against accidents 
in the earthquakes so frequent in this country. 
The only decorations on the walls were two lit- 
tle frames, containing passages from the Koran. 

Among the other articles of furniture, con- 
tained in this apartment, 1 must not omit to 
mention a small table, on which lay some sheets 
of paper (having Arabic characters inscribed on 
tMli^ book, and an inkstand. 

When I entered the room, the young ladies 
brought a straw stool, and requested me to sit 
down on it^ while they themselves squatted on 
the floor. A white muslin curtain hung over a 
doorway, which led to the sleeping apartment 
of the father and mother. Nothing could be 
more plain than the furniture of this apartment. 
Tl^o small French iron bedsteads indicated, it is 
true, great advancement in civilization ; and be- 
tween these bedsteads a piece of carpet covered 
the rough red tiles with whicli the floor was 
paved. Theie was neither wa.shing-stand nor 
toilet-table ; but, indeed, the apartment wa.s 
so small that there was no room for them. I 
was next conducted to the boudoir, where ooflee, 
pomegranatpo; melons, and sweetmeats were 
served. To decline taking any thing that is 
oflered is regarded as an affront by the Moham- 
medans, so I was compelled to receive in my 
bare hand an immensely large slice of some 
kind of sweet cake, spread over wdth a thick 

jelly- 

The collation being ended, the young ladies 
conducted mo to their own sleeping-room. Here 
wo found a slave at work. She was a negress, | 
for whom I was told Sidi Mahmoud had paid | 
600 francs. 1 suppose this negress saw* some- 
thing irresistibly droll in my appearance, for as 
soon as I appeared she burst into an immoderate 
fit of laughter, and it was some time ere she 
recovered her composure 

Little Zulcica very good-naturedly opened 
several trunk^to gratify me with the sight of 
some of her best dresses. She drew forth a 
number of garments of various descriptions, all 
composed of rich and beautiful materials. When 
1 say that she had at least twenty elegant tunics 
of silk or gauze, and several others richly em- 
broidered with gold, 1 do not overrate the num- 
ber. I express^ my astonishment at the num- 
ber and variety of the garments, of which I 
imagined 1 had seen the last ; but Zuleica turn- 
ed to me with an arch smile, which seemed to 
say she had a still greater surprise in store for 
me. Then diving into the lowest depths of one 
of the trunks, she drew forth a complete bridal 
costume. It consisted of a robe or tunic of 
rich red damask silk, embroidered with gold, a 


gold girdle, a splendid oaftan, loose trowsera of 
silk, and a vail of white gauze, several yards 
in length, and spriggcch with gold. I was also 
shown several valuable jeweled ornaments, des- 
tined to be worn with this splendid costume. 

Seeing the bridal dress thus ready prepared, 
I conjectured that Zuleica was betrothed, and 1 
ventiured to ask her when she was to be mar- 
ried. At this question she blushed and looked 
confused ; then, after a little hesitation, she re- 
plied, ^^Quand trouver marl.” 

Among Zulcica’s ornaments were several set 
with splendid diamonds and pearls. My host- 
ess, after having examined and admired them, 
asked whether the jewels were all real. Zuleica 
looked a little offended at this question, and an- 
swered proudly, “ Mauresques jamais tenir co 
que n’est pas vrai.” We were greatly amused 
by the interest and curiosity with which those 
Moorish girls examined every thing we wore, 
and even asked the price of any article which 
particularly pleased them. No part of my dress 
escaped the scrutinizing eyes of Zuleica. She 
was particularly charmed with a small handker- 
chief 1 wore round my throat. I took it off and 
requested hejp to accept it as a token of my re- 
membrance. 

The eldest sister had so engaged my attention 
that the younger one appeared to think 1 had 
neglected her, and she timidly requested that, 
as 1 had seen all Zuleica's beautiful things, I 
would look at some of hers also. According- 
ly, she began showing me her dolls, meanwhile 
relating to roe in her linfpta franca the history 
of each. These dolls were attired in the cos- 
tumes of Moorish ladies, and little Gumnra 
assured me that the dresses were all her own 
making. After I had admired them, and com-' 
plimonted Gumara on her ta.stc, she told me 
I with an air of mystery that she had yet one 
I thing more to show. So saying, she ]>roduced 
a doll with a huge black beard and fierce coun- 
tenance, and, dressed completely in imitation of 
the Sultan. While 1 was engaged in admiring 
it, Sidi Mahmoud entered. He had heard that 
I could speak Italian, and he came to have a 
little conversation with me about Italy, a coun- 
try with which he is acquainted, and in which 
he has himself traveled much. The fathcr'.s 
unexpected appearance dismayed the young la- 
dies, who colored deeply while they endeavored 
to hide the miniature effigy of the Sultan. I 
afterward learned that Zuloiea and her sister 
are brought up under such rigorous restraint, 
that even the possession of a doll in male attire 
is a thing prohibited . — Leaves from a Lady's 
Diary. 


The works of men of genius alone, where 
great faults are united with great beauties, afford 
proper matter for criticism. Genius is always 
executive, bold, and daring : which at the same 
time that it commands attention, is sure to pro- 
voke criticism. It is the regular, cold, and 
timid composer who escapes censure and de 
serves praise.'^ 6tr Joshua Reynolds 
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[From Hoiuehold Word*.] 

THE RAILWAy STATION. 

T hey judge not well, who deem that once 
among us 

A Spirit moved that now from earth has fled ; 
Who say that at the busy sounds which throng 

Its shining wings forevermore have sped. 

Not all the turmoil of the Age of Iron ^ 
Can scare that Spirit hence; like some sweet 
bird 

That loud harsh voices in its cage environ, 

It sings above them all, and will be heard I 

Not, for the noise of axes or of hammers. 

Will that sweet bird forsake her chosen nest ; 
Her warblings pierce through all those deafen- 
ing clamors 

But surer to their echoes in the breast. 

And not the Past alone, with all its guerdon 
Of twilight sounds and shadows, bids them 
rise ; 

But soft, above the noontide heat aid burden 
Of the stern present, float those melodies. 

Not with the baron bold, the minstrel tender, 
Not with the ringing sound of shield and lance, 
Not with the Field of Gold in all its splendor. 
Died out the generous flame of old Romance. 

Still, on a nobler strife than tilt or tourney. 

Rides forth the errant knight, with brow elate ; 
Still patient pilgrims take, in hope, their jour- 
ney; 

Still meek and cloistered spirits “ stand and w^it.” 

Still hath the living, moving world around us, 

Its legends, fair with honor, bright with truth ; 
Still, as in talcs that in our childhood bound 
us. • * 

Love holds the fond traditions of its youth. 

We need not linger o’er the fading traces 
Of lost divinities ; or seek to hold 
Their serious converse ’mid Earth’s green waste- 
places, 

Or by her lonely fountains, as of old : 

For, far remote from Nature’s fair creations, 
Within the busy mart, the crowded street. 

With sudden, sweet, unlooked-for revelations 
Of a bright presence we may chance to meet ; 

E’en note, beside a restless tide’s commotion, 

1 stand and hear, ill broken music, swell 
Above the ebb and flow of Life’s great ocean, 
An under-song of greeting and farewell. 

For here are meetings : moments that inherit 
' The hopes and wishes, that through months and 
years 


Have held such anxious converse with the spirit 
That now its joy can only speak in tears ; ' 

And here are partings : hands that soon must 
sever. 

Yet clasp the firmer ; heart, that unto heart. 
Was ne’er so closely bound before, nor ever 
So near the other as when now they put ; 

And here Time holds his steady pace unbroken. 
For all that crowds within his narrow scope ; 
For all the language, uttered and unspokeA, 
That will return when Memory comforts Hope ! 

One short and hurried moment, and forever 
Flies, like a dream, its sweetness and its pain , 
And, for the hearts that love, the hands that 
sever. 

Who knows what meetings are in store 

They who are left, unto their homes returning. 
With musing step, trace o’er eadi by-gone 
scene ; 

And they upon their journey— ^oth no yearning. 
No backward glance, revert to what hath been? 

Yes ! for awhile, perchance, a tear-drop stutiifg. 
Dims the bright scenes that greet the eye and 
mind ; , 

But here — as ever in life’s cup of parting — 
Theirs is the bitterness who stay behind ! 

So in life’s sternest, last farewell, may waken 
A yearning thought, a backward glance be 
thrown • 

By them who leave: but oh! how blest the 
token. 

To those who stay behind when they -are gone ! 


THE SICK MAN’S PRAYER. 

ConiE, soft sleep ! 

Bid thy balm my hot eyes meet — 

Of the long night’s heavy stillness. 

Of the loud clock’s ceaseless beat. 

Of the weary thought of illness. 

Of the room’s oppressive heat — 

Steep me in oblivion deep. 

That my weary, weary brain, 

May have rest from all its pain ; 

Come, oh blessedness again, — 

Come, soft sleep ! 

Come, soft sleep ! 

Let this weary tossing end, 

Let my anguished watch be ceasing , 
Yet no dreams thy steps attend. 

When thou bring’sf from pain releasing. 
Fa^icies wild to rest may lend 
Sense of waking misery deep, 

Calm as doath, oh, on me sink. 

That my brain may quiet drink. 

And neither feel, nor know, nor think. 
Come, soft sleep ! 

W. C. Bennett. 
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[From like Autoldography of Leigh Uun^ unpublished.] 

SOPfflSTRY OF ANGLERS. — IZ A AK 

WALTON. 

M any brave and good men have been an- 
glers, as well as many men of a different 
description; but their goodness would have 
been complete, and their bravery of a more 
generous sort, had they possessed self-denial 
* endUgh to look the^ argument in the face, and 
abstained from procuring themselves pleasure at 
the expense of a needless infliction. The charge 
is not answered by the favorite retorts about 
effeminacy, God^s providence, neighbors' faults, 
and doing “ no worse.” They are simple beg- 
c^gs of the question. I am not aware that 
or sportsmen in general, are braver 
than the ordinary run of mankind. Sure I am 
that a great fuss is made if they hurt their 
Angers*, much more if they lie gasping, like 
fish, on the ground. I am equally sure that 
many a man who would not hurt a fly is as 
brave as they are; and as to the reference to 
God’s providence, it is an edge-tool that might 
Ifhve been turned against themselves by any 
body who chose to pitch them into the river, or 
knock out their brains. Thqy may lament, if 
they please, that they should be forced to think 
of pain and evil at all; but the lamentation 
would not be very magnanimous under any cir- 
cumstances ; and it is idle, considering that the 
manifest ordination and progress of things de- 
mand that such thoughts be encountered. The 
question still returns : Why do they seek amuse- 
ment in sufferings which are unnecessary and 
avoidable ? and till they honestly and thoroughly 
answer this question, they must be content to 
be looked upon as disingenuous reasoners, who 
are determined to retain a selfish pleasure. 

As to old Izaak Walton, who is put forward 
as a substitute for argument on this question, 
and whoso sole merits consisted in his having a 
taste for nature and his being a respectable 
citizen, the trumping him up into an authority 
and a kind of saint is a burlesque. He was a 
writer of conventionalities; who, having com-j 
fortably feathered his nest, as ho thought, both ' 


believers in sin and trouble, and only congratu- 
lated himself on being^ exempt from their conse- 
quences. The overweening old man found 
himself comfortably ofl* somehow ; and it is good 
that he did. It is a comfort to all of us, wise 
or foolish. But to reverence him is a jest. You 
might as well m&he a god of an otter. Mr. 
Wordsworth, because of the servitor manners 
of Walton and his biographies of divines (all 
anglers) ^ wrote an idle line about his *‘meek- 
nqss” and his “heavenly memory.” When this 
is quoted by the gentle brethren, it will be as 
well if they add to it another passage from the 
same poet, which returns to the only point at 
issue, and upsets the old gentleman altogether. 
Mr. Wordsworth’s admonition to us is, 

“ Never to link our pastime, or our pride, 

With suffering to the meanest thing that lives." 

It was formerly thought effeminate not to 
hunt Jews ; then not to roast heretics ; then not 
to bait bears and bulls ; then not to fight cocks, 
and to throw sticks at them. All these evi- 
dences of manhood became gradually looked 
upon as no such evidences at all, but things fit 
only for manhood to renounce ; yet the battles 
of Waterloo and of Sobraon have been won, and 
Englishmen are not a jot the le.?s brave all over 
the world. Probably they arc braver, that is 
to say, more deliberately brave, more serenely 
valiant ; also more merciful to the helpless, and 
that is the crown of valor. 

It was Sting my infancy, if I am not mis- 
taken, that there lived at Hampstead (a very 
unfit place for such a resident), a man whoso 
name I suppress lest there should be possessors 
of it surviving, and who was a famous cock- 
fighter. He was rich and idle, and therefore 
had no bounds to set to the unhappy passion.^ 
that raged within him. It is related of this 
man, that, having lost a bet on a favorite bird, 
he tied the noble animal to a spit in his kitchen 
before the fire, and notwithstanding the screams 
of the sufferer and the indignant cries of the 
beholders, who.se interference ho wildly resisted 
with the poker, actually persisted in keeping it 
there burning, till he fell down in his fury and 
died. 


in this world and in the world to come, con-| Let us hope ho was mad. What, indeed, is 
eluded he h^ nothing more to do than to amuse ' more probable ? It is always a great good, 
himself by patting worms on a hook, and fish | when the crimes of a fellow-creature can bo 
into his stomach, and so go to heaven, chuckling , traced to madness ; to some fault of the lempcr.- 
and singing psalms. There would be some- 1 ament or organization ; some “jangle of the 
thing in such a man and in his book, offensive sweet bells some overbalance in the desired 
to a real piety, if that piety did not regard what- equipoLse of the faculties, originating, perhaps, 
ever has happened in the world, great and small, in accident or misfortune. It does not subject 
with an eye that makes the best of what is per- us the more to their results. On the contrary, 
plexing, and trusts to eventual good (At of the it sets us on our guard against them. And, 
worst. Walton was not the hearty and thorough meantime, it diminishes one of the saddest, most 
advocate of nature he is supposed to have been, injurious, and most preposterous notions of hu- 
There would have been something to say for man ignorance — the belief in the wickedness of 
him on that score, had he looked upon the sum our kind. 

of evil as a thing not to be diminished. But he But I have said enough of these barbaroui 
shand the opinions of the most commonplace customs. 



GLOBES, AND HOW 

[From Household Words.] 

GLOBES, AND HOW JHEY ARE MADE. 

O NE of the most remarkable of self-educated 
men, James Ferguson, when a poor agricul- 
tural laborer, constructed a globe. A friend 
had made him a present of ** Gordon's Geogra- 
phical Grammar,” which, he says, “ at that time 
was to mo a groat troasuro. There is no figure 
of a globe in it, although it contains a tolerable 
description of the globes and their use. From 
this description I made a globe in three weeks, 
at my father's, having turned the ball thereof 
out of a piece of wood j which ball 1 covered 
with paper, and delineated a map of the world 
upon it, made the meridian ring and horizon of 
wood, covered them with paper, and graduated 
them i and was happy to find that by my globe 
(which was the first I ever saw) 1 could solve 
the problems.” 

But,” he adds, this was not likely to afford 
me bread.” 

In a few years this ingenious man discovered 
the conditions upon which he could earn his 
bread, by a skill which did not sufler under the 
competition of united labor. Ho had made 
also a wooden clock. He carried about his 
globe and his clock, and began to pick up 
some money about the country” by cleaning 
clocks. He became a skilled cluck-cleaner. 
For six-and-twenty years afterward he earned 
his bread as an artist. He then became a sci- 
entific lecturer, and in connection with his pur- 
suits, was also a globe maker. His name may 
be seen upon old globes, a.ssociated with that of 
Scncx. The demand fur globes mu.st have been 
then very small, but Ferguson had learned that 
* cheapness is produced by labor-saving contriv- 
ances. A pretty instrument for graduating lines 
upon the meridian ring, once belonging to Fer- 
guson, is in use at this hour in the manufactory 
of Messss. Malby and Son. The poor lad ” who 
made a globe iu three weeks” finally won the 
honors and riches that were duetto his genius 
and indu.««try. But ho would never have earned 
a living in the continuance of his first attempt 
to turn a ball out of a piece of wood, cover it 
with paper, and draw a map of the world upon 
it. The nicest application of his individual 
skill, and the must careful employment of his 
scientific knowledge, would have been wasted 
upon those portions of the work in which the 
continued application of common routine labor 
is the most efficient instrument of production. 

Let us contrast the successive steps of Fer- 
guson's first experiment in globe-making with 
the procesess of a globe manufactoiy. 

A globe is^nok made of ** a ball turned out 
of a piece of wood.” If a solid ball of largo 
dimen.sions were so turned, it would be too 
heavy for ordinary use. Erasmus said of one 
of the books of Thomas Aquinas, ” No man can 
carry it about, much loss get it into his head 
and so would it be said of a solid globe. If it 
were made of hollow wood, it would warp 
and split at the junction of its parts. A globe 
s 
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is made of paper and plaster. It is a beautiful 
combination of solidity and lightness. It is per- 
fectly balanced upon its axis. It retains its 
form under every variety of temperature. Time 
afieots it less than most other works of art. It 
is as durable as a Soagliola column. 

A globe may not, at first sight, appear a 
cheap production. It is not, of necessity, a low- 
priced production, and yet it is essentially 
cheap; for nearly all the principles of manu- 
facture that are conditions of cheapness are ex- 
hibited in the various stages of its construdlion. 
There arc only four globe-makers in England, 
and one in Scotland. The annual sale of globes 
is onl^ about a thousand pair. The price of a 
pair of globes varies from six shillings to fifty 
pounds. But from the smallest 2-inch, to the 
largest 36-inch globe, a systematic process ^ 
carried on at every step of its formation!**- We 
select this illustration of cheapness as a contrast, 
in relation to price and extent of demand, to the 
lucifer match. But it is, at the saihe time, a 
parallel in principle. If a globe w^ere not made 
upon a principle invoiving the scientific com- 
bination of skilled labor, it would be a mere ar- 
ticle of luxury from its excessive costliness. It 
is now a most useful instrument in education. 
For educational purposes the most inexpensive 
globe is os valuable as that of the highest price. 
All that properly belongs to the excellence of 
the instrument is found in combination with the 
commonest stained wood frame, as perfectly as 
with the most highly-finished frame of rose- wood 
or mahogany. 

The mould, if we may so expres!^ it, of a globe 
is turned out of a piece of wood. This sphere 
need not be mathematically accurate. It is for 
rough work, and flaws and cracks are of little 
I consequence. This wooden ball has an axis, a 
I piece of iron w^ire at each pole. And here we 
may remark, that, at every stage of the process, 

I the revolution of a sphere upon its axis, under 
the hands of the workman, is the one great 
I principle which renders every operation one of 
^ comparative case and simplicity. The labor 
I would be enormously multiplied if the same 
class of operations had to be performed upon a 
cube. The solid mould, then, of the embryo 
j globe is placed on its axis in a wooden frame. 
In a very short time a boy will form a paste- 
board globe upon its surface. He first covers 
it entirely with strips of strong paper, thorough- 
ly wet, which are in a tub of water at his side, 
j The slight inequalities produced by the over- 
lapping of the strips are immaterial. The saU 
urated paper is not suffered to diy; but is im- 
I mediately covered over with a layer of pas^ 
paper, polso cut in Jong narrow slips. A third 
layer of similarly pasted paper thrown paper 
and white being used alternately— is applied ; 
and then, a fourth, a fifth, and a sixth. Here the 
pasting process ends for globes of moderate size. 
For the large ones it is carried farther. This 
viret pasteboard ball has now to be dried — placed 
upon its axis in a rack. If we were determ- 
ined to follow the progress of this individual 
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ball through all its stages, we should have to 
wait a fortnight before it advanced another step. 
But as the large factory of Messrs. Malby and Son 
baa many scores of globes all rolling onward to 
perfection, we shall be quite satisfied to witness 
the next operation performed upon a pasteboard 
sphere that began to exist some weeks earlier, 
and is now haid to the core. 

The wooden ball, with its solid pap^ cover- 
ing, is placed on its axis. A sharp cutting 
instalment, fixed on, a bench, is brought into 
contact with the surface of the sphere, which is 
made to revolve. In less time than we write, 
the pasteboard ball is cut in half. Ther^ is no 
adhesion to the wooden mould, for the first coat- 
ing of paper was simply vretted. Two bowls 
of thick card now lie before us, with a small hole 
ii^ach, made by the axis of the wooden ball. 
Bmfrjunction is very soon effected. Within 
every globe there is a piece of wood — ^we may 
liken it to a round ruler— of the exact length of 
the inner surface of the sphere from pole to 
pole. A thick wire runs through this wood, 
and originally projected some two or three 
inches at each end. This stick is placed up- 
right in a vice. The semi-globe is nailed to 
one end of the stick, upon 'which it rests, when 
the wire is passed through its center. It is now 
reversed, and the edges of the dard rapidly cov- 
ered with glue. The edges of the other semi- 
globe are instantly brought into contact, the 
other end of the wire passing through its center 
in the same way, and a similar nailing to the 
stick taking ^place. We have now a paper 
globe, 'with its own axis, which will bo its 
companion for the 'whole term of its existence. 

The paper globe is next placed on its axis m 
a frame, of 'W'hich one side is a semi-circular 
piece of mejal ; the horizon of a globe cut in 
half would show its form. A tub of white com- 
position — a compound of whiting, glue, and 
oil is on the bench. The workman dips his 
band into this gruel thick and slab,” and 
rapidly applies it to the paper sphere with 
tolerable evenness ; but, as it revolves, the 
semi-circle of metal clears off the superfluous 
portions. The ball of paper is now a ball of 
plaster externally. Time again enters largely 
into the manufacture. The first coating mu.st 
thoroughly dry before the next is applied ; and 
so again till th% process has been repeated four or 
five times. Thus, when we visit a globe work- 
shop, we are at first surprised at the number 
of white balls, from three inches’ diameter to 
three feet, which occupy a large space. They 
are all steadily advancing toward completion. 
They can not he hurriedly dried. The duration 
of their quiescent state mast depend upon the 
degrees of the thermometer in the ordinary at- 
igpsphere. They cost little. They consume 
nothing beyond a small amount of rent. As 
they advance to the dignity cf perfect spheres, 
increased pains are taken in the application of 
the piaster. At last they are polished. Their 
surface is as hard and as fine as ivory. But, 
beautiful as they are, they may, like many other | 


beautiful things, want a due equipoise. They 
must be perfectly balanced. They must move 
upon thoir poles withHhe utmost exactness. A 
few shot, let in here and there, correct all irregu- 
larities. And now the paper and plaster sphere 
is to be endued vrith intelligence. 

What may be cdlled the artistical portion of 
globe-making here commences. In the manu- 
fectoiy we are describing there are two skilled 
workers, who may take their rank as artists, but 
whose skill is limited, and at the same time 
pelfectcd, by the uniformity of their operations. 
One of these artists, a young woman, who has 
been familiar with the business from her earliest 
years, takes the polished globe in her lap, for 
the purpose of marking it with lines of direction 
for covering it with engraved strips, which will 
ultimately form a perfect map. The inspection 
of a finished globe will show that the larger 
divisions of longitude are expressed by lines 
drawn from pole to pole, and those of latitude 
by a series of concentric rings. The polished 
plaster has to be covered with similar lines. 
These lines arc struck with great rapidity, and 
with mathematical truth, by an instrument call- 
ed a *'• beam /yompass,” in the use of which this 
workwoman is most expert. The sphere is, 
now ready for receiving the map, which is en- 
graved in fourteen distinct pieces. The arctic 
and antarctic poles form two circular pieces, 
from which the lines of longitude radiate. The.se 
having been fitted and pasted, one of the remain- 
ing twelve pieces, containing 30 degrees, is alsc 
pasted on the sphere, in the preci.se space where 
the lines of longitude have b<^n previously mark- 
ed, its lines of latitude corresponding in a similar 
manner. The paper upon which these portions 
of the earth’s surface are engraved is thin and' 
extremely tough. It is rubbed down with the 
greatest care, through all the stages of this past- 
ing process. We have at length a globe cover- 
ed with a plain map, so perfectly joined that 
everyjine anj every letter fit together a.s if they 
had been engraved in one piece — which, of 
course, would be absolutely impossible for the 
purpose of covering a ball. 

The artist who thus covers the globe, called 
a paster, is also a colorer. This is, of neces- 
sity, a work which can not be carried on with 
any division of labor. It is not so with the 
coloring of an atlas. A map pa.sses under many 
hands in the coloring. A series of children, 
each using one color, produce in combination a 
map colored in all its parts, with the rapidity 
and precision of a machine. But a globe must 
be colored by one band. It is curious to ob- 
.serve the colorer working without a pattern. 
By long experience the artist knows how the 
various boundaries are to be defined, with pink 
continents, and bine islands, and the green 
oceans, connecting the moat distant regions. 
To a contemplative mind, how many thoughts 
roust go along with the work, as he covers 
Europe with indications of populous cities, and 
has little to do with Africa and Australia hut to 
mark the coastlines * as year after year he baa 
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to make some variation in the features of the 
great American continent, which indicates the 
march of the human family over once trackless 
deserts, while the memorable places of the an- 
cient world undergo few changes but those of 
name. And then, as he is finishing a globe for 
the cabin of some “ great ammiralV* may he 
not think that, in some fronen nook of the Arctic 
Sea, the friendly Esquimaux may come to gaze 
upon his work, and seeing how petty a spot 
England is upon the ball, wonder what illimit- 
able riches nature spontaneously produced in | 
that favored region, some of which is iieriodically 
scattered by her ships through those dreary 
climes in the search for some unknown road 
amidst everlasting icebergs, while he would 
gladly find a short track to the sunny south. And 
then, perhaps, higher thoughts may come into 
.his mind ; and as this toy of a world grows un- 
der his tiugers, and as he twists it around upon 
its material axis, he may think of the great art- 
ificer of the universe, having the feeling, if not 
knowing the words of the poet : 

'* In ambient air this ponderous ball He bung.** 

Contemidative, or not, the colort^ stctulily pur- 
sues his uniform labor, and the .sphere is at 
length fully colored. 

The globe has now to bo varnished with a 
preparation technically known as white hard,” 
to whif'h some softening matter is added to pre- 
vent the vai'iiish cracking. This is a secret 
which globe-makers preserve. Four coats of 
varnish complete the w'ork. 

And next the ball has to be mounted. We 
have already mentioned an instrument by which 
the brass meridian ring is accurately graduated \ 
that is, marked with lines representing 360 de- 
nies, with corresponding numerals. Of what- 
ever size the ring is, an index-hand, connected 
with the graduating instrument, shows the ex- | 
act spot whore the degree is to be marked urith 
a graver. The operation is comparatively rapid ; 
but for the largest globes it involves considerable 
expense. After great trouble, the ingenious men 
whoso manufactory vre arc de.scribing, have suc- 
ceeded in producing cast-iron rings, with the 
degrees and figures perfectly distinct } and these 
applied to 3G-inch globes, instead of the en- 
graved meridians, make a diflercnce of ten 
guineas in their price. For furniture they are 
not so beautiful ; for use they are quite os 
valuable. There is only one other process which 
requires great nicety. The axis of the globe 
revolves on the meridian ring, and of ooursc it 
is absolutely necessary that the |K)]es should he 
exactly parallel. This is cflbcted by a little 
maohine which drills each extremity at one and 
the same instant ; and the operation is termed 
poleing the meridian. 

The mounting of the globe — ^the completion 
of a pair of globes — is now handed over to the 
oabinet-makor. The oost of the material and 
the elaboration of its workmanship determine 
the price. * 

Behre we conclude, we Vkonld say a few 


words as to the limited nature of the demand for 
globes. Our imperfect description of this manu- 
focture will have shown that experience, and con- 
stant application of ingenuity, have succeeded in 
reducing to the lowest amount the labor employ, 
ed in the production of globes. The whole pop. 
ulation of English globe-makers does not exceed 
thirty or forty men, women, and boys. Globes 
are thus produced at the low^est rate of cheap- 
ness, as regards the number of laborers, and 
with very moderate profit| to the manufacturer, 
on account of the smallness of his returns. The 
durability of globes is one great cause of the 
limitation of the demand. Changes of fashioi^ 
or caprices of taste, as to the mounting, new 
geographical discoveries, and modern informa- 
tion as to the position and nomenclature of the 
stars, may displace a few old globes annqi\)Jy, 
which then find their way from broker^ shops 
into a class somewhat below that of their original 
purchasers. But the pair of globes generally 
maintain for years their original position in the 
school-room or the library. They are rarely 
injured, and suffer very slight decay. The new 
purcha-sers represent that portion of society 
which is seeking after knowledge, or desir^ to 
manifest .some pretension to intellectual tastes. 
The number of globes annually sold represents 
to a certain eSetent the advance of education. 
But if the labor-saving expedients did not exist 
in the manufacture the cost would bo much 
higher, and the purcha.scrs greatly reduced in 
number. The contrivances by which compara- 
tive cheapness is produced arise out of the ne- 
cessity of contending against the durability of 
the article by encouraging a new demand. If 
these did not exist, the supply would outran the 
demand ; the price uf the article would less and 
less repay the labor expended in ^ts production ; 
the manufacture of globes w^ould cease till the old 
globes were worn out, and the few rich and sci- 
entific purchasers had again raised up a market. 


The Bodv. — Among the strange compliments 
which superstition pays to the Creator, is a 
scorn and contempt for the fleshy investiture 
w^hich he has bestowed on us, at least among 
Christians ; for the Pagans were far more pious 
in this respect; and Mohammed agreed with 
them in doing justice to the beauty and dignity 
of the human frame. It is quite edifying, in 
the Arabian Nights, to read the thanks that are 
so often and so rapturously given to the Supreme 
Being for his bestow’al of such charms on his 
creatures. Nor was a greater than Mahomet 
of a nature to undervalue the earthly temples 
of gentle and loving spirits. Ascetic mistakes 
have ^ver originated in vrant of heartiness or of 
heart; in consciousness of defect, or vulgarity 
of nature, or in spiritual pride. A well-balanced 
body and soul never, we may be sure, gave way 
to it. What an extraordinary flattery of the 
Deity to say, “ Lord I I thank thee for this 
jewel of a soul which I possess ; but what a 
miserable casket thou hast given me to pat it 
in 1’* — Leigh Hunt. 
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(From The Ladies' Companion.] 

LETTICE ARNOLD. 

Bj the Author of Two Old Men's Tales ” " Ebixlia 
Wynouam,” &e. 

[Continued from pag^t 35.] 

CHAPTER V. 

Since trifles make the sum of human things .... 

Oh I let the ungentle spirit Icam from thence, 

A small unkindness is a great offense : 

L’hrgc favors to besto^ we strive in vain. 

But all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 

Hannah Mors. 

r * Lettice had made her reflections, anJ had 
started upon her new undertaking with a 
heart yearning with the desire to perfcHrm its 
dt4i|s well, Mrs. Melwyn had not been 'without 
undergoing a somewhat similar process upon 
her side, and this was her course of thought : 

“ She had at first felt the utmost di^e to 
the plan. 

“She had, in the course of her life, seen so 
much discomfort and dissatisfaction ari.se upon | is a remarkably sweet-tempered, aflbetionate, 
both sides from this sort of connection, that she j modest, judicious girl. Why should 1 not try 
ha4 taken up quite a prejudice against any thing . to make such^a being love me ? Why should 
of the sort. | we not be very happy together ? There is 

“It wus a very great pity,” she often said to Randall, to be sure, sets herself extremely 
herself, “ that so it should be, bfit the case was | against it ; but, as Catherine says, * I.s Randall 
almost universal. If it could be othcru*ise, what i to be mistress in this family, or am 1 ?’ It is 
desirable connections might be formed in a world | come quite to that point. And then it will be 
such as the present ! Such numbers of w’omen ' a great thing to have somebody between mo and 
of all ages, and all degrees of mental qualifica- j Randall. She will not be so necessary to me 
tions, find themselves suddenly without resource, ] then, whatever she may be to the general ; and 
through the accident of early death in the case | when she makes herself so disagreeable, if this 
of the professions, or of disaster in commercial I young lady is as comfortable to me as Catherine 


endeavor to discharge duty upon the other-— 
people must try to love. 

“ How soothing to a*poor, deserted orphan to 
be taken to the heart 1 How sweet to forlorn 
old age to find a fresh object of affection 1 Ah, 
but then these sort of people seem often so dis- 
agreeable, do one's best, one can not love or like 
them 1 But why do they seem so disagreeable ? 
Partly because people will overlook nothing- 
have no mutual indulgence in relations which 
require so much. If one's child has little 'ways 
one^does not quite like, 'who thinks of hating 
her for it ? If one's mother is a little provoking 
and tedious under the oppressive weight of years 
or sickness, who thinks of making a great hard- 
ship of it? But if the poor, humble friend is 
only a little awkward or ungainly, she is odious *, 
and if the poor, deserted mother, or widow, wife, 
or aged suffering creature is a littlo irritable or 
tedious, she is such a tyrant ! 

“ Oh how I wish ! . . . . 

“Well, Catherine is a sensible, well-judging 
creature, and she assures me this Miss Arnold 


life; and so many others, through disease or 
advanced age, or the still more cruel stroke of 
death, find ^emselves stranded, lonely, and 
deserted, and languishing for a fireside friend. 
What comfortable, beneficial unions might be 
brought about in such cases, one should think; 
and yet why did they never or seldom turn out 
well? 


says she will be, I really shall not so much care. 

“Then,” continuing her meditations, which, 
though I put down in black and white, were 
thought^ not spoken, “ then Catherine says she 
is so greatly to bo pitied, and is so exemplary; 
and she said, in her darling, coaxing way, ' dear 
mamm^, it will give you so much pleasure to 
make the poor thing a little amends for all her 


“Faults there must be. Where did they lie? • hardships, and if poor papa is a little cross at 
both sides,” answered her understanding. I times, it 'will be quite an interest to you to con- 
“ Not sorely alone upon the side of the new j trive to make up for it. She will be quite a 
comer — ^the paid one, consequently the obliged - daughter to you, and, in one respect, you will 
one, consequently the only one of the parties ! have more pleasure in making her happy than 
who had duties t^t she was pledged to perform, | even in your own loving daughter, because one 
and i^hich, it is t^ie, she too often very imperfectly is dear from our natural affections, and the other 


performed — ^but also upon the other. She, it is 
true, is pledged to nothing but the providing 
meat, lodging, and salary; but that will not 
dispense her from obligations as a Christian, 
and as a member of the universal sisterhood, 
which are not quite so easily discharged. 

“It mn.st double the diflioulty to thc^new 
comer,” thought Mrs. Melwyn, “the being 
treated so carelessly as she too often is. How 
bard it must be to perform duties such as hers, 
if they are not performed in love I and how im- 
possible it must 1)6 to love in such a case— 
unless we meet with love. Even to be treated 
with consideration and kindness will not suffice 
open the one side, nor the most scmpulous 


will be so from generous beneficence ; and though 
natural affection is such a sweet, precious, inea> 
timable thing, gencrou.s beneficence is yet nobler, 
and brings us still nearer to God.' 

** If I could make her love me 1— and with 
such an affectionate temper why should I not? 
She wants a parent, I want a child. If I study 
her happiness disinterestedly, kindly, truly, she 
can not help loving me ; but I will not even 
think of myself, I will try to study ktr good, her 
well-being ; and I will let the love for me come 
or not as it may, and God will help me. He 
always does help me— when I have the courage 
to dare to forget myself, and leave the issues of 
things to His Prdfridenee.” 
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Such were the dispositions upon both sides 
with which the two met. But the best resolu- 
tions win no battle. They are part, and a very 
serious part of every undertaking, but they are 
far from being all. We are so imperfect our- 
selves, and wo have to do with such imperfect 
beings, that evils and difficulties, unexpected, 
are sure to arise in our communication with 
others, even when both sides meet with the very 
best intentions; therefore, whoever intends to 
carry out such good intentions, and make a right 
piece of w'ork of it, must calculate upon tliese 
things, just as the mechanic is obliged to make 
a largo allowance for unavoidable obstructions 
in carrying out any of his theories into action 
and reality — into useful, every-day working 
order. 

In due time, a fly from the railway— one of 
those dirty, hired carriages which are the dis- 
grace of England — deposited Miss Arnold and 
her luggage at the door of General Melwyn’s 
handsome mansion of the Hazels, and in all due 
form and order she was introduced into the 
dining-room. It was between six and seven 
o'clock in the evening when she entered the ’ 
very handsomely furnished apartment, where, | 
over a half-and-half sort of Are — it having been | 
rather a warm February day — sat the general 
and his lady. 

Lctticcs was tired, heated, and red with the 
jumbling of the railway, the bother at the sta- 
tion, and the knocking about in the very uneasy 
carriage in whi(*h she had come up; and she 
felt in that disagreeable sort of journey disorder | 
of toilet, which makes people feel and look so 
awkward. But she put the best face upon the 
^ matter, and entering, made a very respectful | 
courtesy to Mr.s. Melwyn, who met her, holding 
out her hand ; and with her face and appearance 
Lettice felt charmed in a moment. Mrs. Mcl- 
wyn, who did not want penetration, saw that in 
Lettice, spite of present disadvantages, which ; 
she wa.s sure she should like ve|}' much. Not j 
so the general. He was a perfect fool of the eye, I 
as military men are too apt to be. Whatever , 
was aw'kward or ill-dressed, was perfectly ab- 
horrent to him ; and he look a dislike to the 
creature" the moment he cast his eyes upon 
her. 

It seemed but an unpromising beginning. 

The heart of poor Lettice sunk within her in 
a way she was little accustomed to, as the 
general, in a very pettish mood, stirred the fire, 
and said, When art wo to have dinner, Mrs. 
Melwyn? What ore we waiting for? Will 
you never teach that cook of yours to be punc- 
tual ?” 

“ It is not her fault, indeed," was the answer, 
in a low, timid voice; “1 ventured to order 
dinner to bo put olT half an hour, to suit the 
railway time.” 

The general was too well bred to utter what 
he very plainly looked — ^that to have been thus 
kept waiting for Miss Arnold he thought a very 
unwarrantable proceeding indeed. I 


He stirred up the fire with additional vigor-^ 
made it blaze fiercely — ^then complained of these 
abominable coals, which burned like touchwood, 
and had no heat in them, and wondered whether 
Mrs. Melwyn would ever have the energy to 
order sea-borne coal, as he had desired; and 
then, casting a most ungracious look at the 
new comer, who stood during this scene, feeling 
shocked and uncomfortable to a degree, he asked 
Mrs. Melwyn *^how long she intended to keep 
the young lady standing ^ere before she dressed 
for dinner?” and suggested that the housemaid 
should be sent for, to show her to her room. 

“ I will take that office upon myself,” said 
Mrs. Melwyn. “ Come, Miss Arnold, will you 
follow roe ?” And lighting a candle, for it was 
now dark, she proceeded toward the door. 

“ For heaven’s sake, don’t be long !” sauUier 
husband, in an irritable tone ; it’s striking six 
and three quarters. It dinner to be upon the 
table at seven o’clock, or is it not?” 

“ Punctually.” 

‘‘Then, Miss — Miss — ^I beg your pardon— 
and Mrs. Melwyn, I hojtt you will be ready to 
take your usual place at table.” 

They heard no more ; for Mrs. Melwyn closed 
the door, w’ith the air of one escaping — and, 
looking uncomfortable and half frightened, led 
the w'ay up-sttfirs. 

It w'as a pretty, cheerful little room, of which 
she opened the door; and a pleasant fire was 
blazing in the grate. The bed was of white 
dimity, trimmed with a border of colored chintz, 
as were the window-curtains ; ijic carpet quite 
new, and uncommonly pretty ; chairs, dressing- 
table, writing-table, all very neat and elegant ; 
and the tables comfortably covered each with 
its proper appendages. 

It wras quite a pretty little den, 

Mrs. Melwyn had taken much pleasure in the 
fitting up of this small room, >vhich 'was next tc 
her ow'n dressing-room. She had fancied her- 
self going to receive into it a second Catherine ; 
and though the very moderate amount of money 
of vrhich she had the power of disposing as she 
pleased, and the noisy remonstrances and objec- 
tions of Randall, had prevented her indulging 
; in many petty fancies which '^xnild have amused 
and occupied her pleasantly since the dismal 
day of Catherine’s wedding, still she had per- 
sisted, contrary to her -wont, in having in .some 
I degree her own w’ay. So, in spite of all Ran- 
dall could do, she had discarded the ugly old 
things— which the lady's maid, excessively jeal- 
ous of this new comer, declared w'erc more than 
too good for such as her— and had substituted 
this cheerful simplicity; and the air of freshness 
and aewmess cast over every thing rendered it 
particularly pleasing. 

** What a beautiful little room !” Lettice could 
not help exclaiming, looking excessively de- 
lighted. She liked pretty things, and elegant 
little comforts as well as any bc^y, did Lettice, 
though they seldom fell to her share, because 
she was always for giving them up to other 
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“Do you like it, my dear?’* said Mrs. Mel- 
vyn, in what Lettiee thought the sweetest, 
softest voice she had ever heard. “I have 
taken great pleasure in getting it ready for 
you ; I shall bo glad, indeed, if you can make 
yourself happy in it.” 

“ Happy ! Who could help being happy in 
such a paradise ?” “ And with such a sweet, 

gentle, charming person as Mrs. Melwyn,** 
mentally added Lettioe. “What matters it 
how cross the poor old general is,” thought 
she. 

“ But, my dear, I don’t see your trunks. Will 
you ring the boll for them? The general ipust 
not be kept waiting for his dinner, and he can 
not endure those who sit down at his table, 
either to be too late, or not to be in an evening 
dressy Military men, you know, are so used to 
this sort of precision, that they expect it from 
aU around them. You will remember another 
day, my dear, and — ” then the under housemaid 
opened the door. “ Tell them to bring up Miss 
Arnold’s trunks directly.” 

Them. 

She did not at that moment exactly know 
whisAi was the proper servant whose office it 
ought to be to carry Miss Arnold’s trunks. 
Miss Arnold was an anomaly. There was no 
precedent. Not a scr\'ant in this family would 
stir without a precedent. The trunk was prob- 
ably too heavy for the under-housemaid to carry 
up— that under-housemaid, one of the fags of an 
establishment like this, kept merely to do what 
the upper-servants are too fine to do. In house- 
holds like the one before us, you must have two 
in every department — ^there is a chance, then, if 
you want any thing done, you may get it done. 
The under-servant is always, as I said, a sort 
of fag or slave in the eyes of the upper ones. 
They vrill alUm her to make herself useful, 
though it should not be exactly her place. Mrs. 
Melwyn had provided for the attendance upon 
Miss Arnold by having recourse to this said 
under-housemaid, and adding a couple of sov- 
ereigns to her w'agcs unknown to Randall, but 
she had forgotten the carrying up of her trunk. 
Had it been Catherine, this would have been 
done as a matter of course by the two footmen, 
and she had a sort of faint hope they would do 
it of course now. But, she did not like to ask 
such a thing, \o she said “ them /” hoping 
somebody would answer to it some way or 
other, but— 

“ ^o?” asked Bridget, bringing the matter 
to a point. 

“Why, I am sure I don’t exactly know. 
Who is there below ? I suppose you could not 
carry them up yourself Bridget?” • 

“ I am afraid not, ma’am ; there’s only one 
trunk, and it looks heavy.” 

“ Oh I” cried Lettiee, “ I can oomo and help 
you. We can carry it up together, for Myra 
and I earned it down together.” And she was 
qmtting the room. But Mrs. Melwyn laid her 
hand npon her shoulder. 

“No^ my dear, upon no account; Bridget, 


fetch up the gardener’s boy, he’ll help you to 
carry the trunk up.” 

Mrs. Molw}m looked excessively annoyed and 
distressed : Lettiee could not imagine what 
could be the mutter. 

The gentle, kind lady seemed nervous and 
embarrassed. At last, evidently making a very 
great effort with herself, she got out, “ Excuse 
me, my dear, but there is a little thing .... I 
would rather not, if you please .... servants 
are so insolent, you know they are ill brought 
up; ^ you please, my dear, it will be better 
not to offer to do things for yourself, which 
young ladies don’t usu^ly undertake to do ; 
such as carrying up trunks. And then, I think, 
it will be better not to allude to |)ast circum- 
stances, servants arc apt to have such a contempt 
for people that have not been very rich. It’s 
very strange and wrong, but so it is. You will 
be more comfortable, 1 think, if you maintain 
your own dignity. I hope you will not be hurt 
at me for giving you this little hint, Miss Ar- 
nold.” 

“Hurt! Oh, madam!” And Lettiee could 
not forbear taking tip the beautiful white hand 
of this most fayr and delicate woman, and kiss- 
ing it with the most respectful reverence. 
“ Whatever you will be so very kind as to sug- 
gest to me I will so (‘arefully attend to, and 1 
shall be so much obliged to you.” 

How sweet was this gentle manner to poor 
Mrs. Melwyn ! She began to feel lightened 
from quite a load of anxiety. She begun to 
believe, that happen what would, she should 
never bo afraid of Lettiee. “ Catherine was 
quite right ; oh, what a comfort it would be !” 

“ Well then,” she continued, with more cheer- 
fulness, “I will go away and see that your 
things are sent up to you, for there is no time 
to be lost. Bless me! it's striking seven. You 
never can be ready. Oh! here it comes! 1 
forgot to tell you that Bridget is to answer your 
bell and wait qnon you. I have settled all that 
—you will find her quite good natured and at- 
tentive ; she’s really an obliging girl.” 

And 80 she was. The upper housemaid took 
care to preserve strict discipline, and exact 
prompt obedi^oe in her own department, what- 
ever the mistress of the mansion might do in 
hers. 

“ Well, then, I will leave you and make your 
excuses to the general, and you will fellow mo 
to the dining-room as soon as you can. We 
must not keep dinner waiting any longer. You 
will excuse that ceremony, I am sure. The 
general is an invalid, you know, and these matr 
ters are important to his health.” 

And so saying, she glided away, leaving Let- 
tice almost too much astonished to be delighted 
with all this consideration and kindness— things 
to which she had been little accustomed. But 
the impression she received, upon the whole, was 
very sweet. The face and manner of Mrs. 
Melwyn were so excessively soft; her very 
dress, the color ^ her hair, her step, her voice; 
every thing spokfi so much gentleness. Lettioe 
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thought her the loveliest being she had ever met 
with. More charming even than Catherine- 
more attaching even than Mrs. Danvers. She 
felt very much inclined to adore her. 

She vras but a very few hours longer in the 
house before pity added to this rising feeling of 
attachment; and I believe there is nothing at- 
taches the inferior to the superior like pity. 

Dressed in one of her best now dresses, and 
with her hair done up as neatly as she possibly 
eould in that hurry, Lettice made her way to 
the dining-room. * 

It was a large, lofty, very handsome, and rather 
awfully recouping room, with old family pic- 
tures upob every side. There was a sideboard 
set out sparkling with glass and plate ; a small 
table in the middle of the apartment with silver 
covers and dishes shining in the light of four 
wax candles ; a blazing fire, a splendid Indian 
screen before the door ; two footmen in liveries 
of pink and white, and a gentleman in a black 
suit, waiting. The general and Mrs. Melwyn 
were seated opposite to each other at table. 

The soup had been already discussed, and the 
first course was set upon the table when Miss 
Arnold entered. 

Had she been a young lady b'om, an obsequi- 
ous footman would have ^en ready to attend her 
to her seat, and present her with a chair : as it 
was, she would have been spared this piece of 
eti(iucttc, and she was making her way to her 
chair without mussing the attention, when the 
general, who observed his saucy footmen stand- 
ing lounging about, without oflering to move 
forward, frowned in what Lettice thought a most 
alarming way, and said in a stern voice, and 
significant manner, “ What are you about?” to 
the two footmen. This piece of attention was 
bestowed upon her to her surprise and to Mrs. 
Melwyn’s great satisfaction. 

'‘We thought you w'ould excuse us. The 
soup has been set aside for you,” said the lady 
of the hou.se. 

" Oh, thank you, ma'am, prjy don't* trouble 
yourself.” 

'' Give Miss Arnold soup.” 

Again in a stern, authoritative voice from the 
general. Mrs. Melwyn was used to the stern-* 
ness, and most agreeably surprised at the polite- 
ness, and quite grateful for it. Lettice thought 
the voice and look too terrible to take pleasure 
in any thing connected with it. 

She had no need to feel gratitude cither — it 
was not done out of consideration for her. The 
general, who, with the exception of Randall, 
kept, as far as he was concerned, every servant 
in the utmost subservience, did not choose that 
any one who had the honor of a seat at his table 
should be neglected by those rascals,” as he 
usually styled his footmen. 

It being the first evening, Mrs. Melwyn had 
too much politeness to require Miss Arnold to 
enter upon those after-dinner duties, the perform- 
ance of which had been expressly stipulated for 
by Catherine ; stipulated for, got only with Lot- 1 


tice, but with the general himself. She had 
made her father promise that he would suffer 
this young lady to undertake the place of reader 
— ^whioh Catherine had herself filled for some 
time, to the inexpressible relief of her mother— 
and that Miss Arnold should be permitted to try 
whether she could play well enough at back- • 
gammon to make an adversary worth vanquish- 
ing. 

He had grumbled and objected, as a matter of 
course, to this arrangeigent, but had fincgjly con- 
sented. However, he was not particularly impa- 
tient to begin ; and besides, he was habitually a 
well-bred man, so that any duty which came under 
his*categoiy of good manners he punctually per- 
formed. People are too apt to misprize this 
sort of politeness of mere habit ; yet, as far as it 
goes, it is an excellent thing. It enhances the 
value of a really kind temper in all the domestic 
relations, to an incalculable degree — a degree 
little appreciated by some worthy people, who 
think roughness a proof of sincerity, and that 
rudeness marks the honest truth of their affec- 
tions. And where there is little kindness of 
nature, and a great deal of selfishness and ill- 
tempered indulgence, as in this cross, old* man 
before us, still the habit of politeness was not 
without avail ; it kept him in a certain check, 
and certainly*rendcred him more tolerable. He 
was not quito such a brute bear as he would 
have been, left to his uncorrected nature. 

Politeness is, and ought to be, a habit so con- 
firmed, that ive exercise it instinctively — ^with- 
out consideration, without attention, without ef- 
fort, as it were ; this is the very essence of the 
sort of politeness I am thinking of. It takes it 
out of the category of the virtues, it is true, but 
it places it in that of the qualities ; and, in some 
matters, good qualities are alm^t as valuable, 
almost more valuable, than if they still continued 
among the virtues — and this of politeness, in my 
opinion, is one. 

By virtues, 1 mean acts which are performed 
I with a certain difficulty, under the sense of 
I responsibility to duty, under the self-discipline 
of right principle ; by qualities, I mean what is 
' spontaneous. Constitutional good qualities are 
spontaneous. Such as natural sweetness of tem- 
per-natural delicacy of feeling — natural intre- 
pidity ; others are the result of habit, and end 
by being spontaneous — ^by being a second nature : 
justly are habits called so. Gentleness of tone 
and manner— attention to conventional proprie- 
ties — to people's little wants and feelings — are 
of these. This same politeness being a sort of 
summary of such, I will end this little didactic 
digression by advising all those who have the 
rearmg of the young in their hands, carefully to 
form them in matters of this description, so that 
they shall attain habits — so that the delicacy of 
their perceptions, the gentleness of their tones 
and gestures, the propriety of their dress, the 
politeness of their manners, shall be^me sponta- 
neous acts, done without reference to seli^ as 
things of course. By which means, not only 
much that is disagreeable to others is avoided 
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and much that is amiable attained, bat a great 
deal of reference to self is in after life escaped ; ! 
and temptations to the faults of vanity — ^pride — 
envious comparisons with our neighbors, and the 
feebleness of self-distrust very considerably di- 
minished. 

« And so, to return, the politeness of the gen- 
eral and Mrs. Melwyn led to this result, the 
leaving Miss Arnold undisturbed to make her 
reflections and her observations, before com- 
mencing the task which«.Mrs. Melwyn, for the 
last time, undertook for her, of reading the 
newspaper and playing the hit. 

Lattice could not help feeling rejoiced to be 
spared this sort of public exhibition of her pow- 
ers, till she was in a slight degree better ac- 
quainted with her ground ; and she was glad to 
Imow, without being directly told, what it was 
customary to do in these respects. But in every 
other point of view, she had better, perhaps, 
have been re^bder than listener. For, if she 
gained a lesson as to the routine to be followed, 
she paid for it by receiving at the same time, a 
considerably alarming impression of the general’s 
ways of proceeding. 

Shall 1 read the newspaper this evening ?’* 
began Mrs. Melwyn, timidly. 

“ I don’t care if you do,” roughly. 

Polite men, be it observed, en phasant^ do not 
at all make it a rule to exercise that habit to 
their wives. The wife is a thing apart from 
the rest of the world, out of the category of 
such proprieties. To be rude to his wife is no 
impeachment of % man’s gentleman-like manners 
at all. 

“ Is there any thing worth reading in it ?*’ 

** I am sure I don’t know what you will think 
worth reading. Shall I begin with the leading 
article ?” • 

“ What is it all about?” 

“ I am sure I can’t say.” 

“ Can’t you look ?” 

The sugar question, I think.” 

“ Well, what has the fool to say about that?” 

“ ‘The speech of Lord last night upon 

the much discussed subject of the sugar question, 
has no doubt been read and commented upon, in 
their various ways, and according to their differ- 
ent impressions — shall we say prejudices ? — ^by 
our readers. The performance, it is upon all 
bands agreed, ^las masterly, and, as far as 
eloquence is concerned, that the accomplished 
statesman who uttered this remarkable speech 
did only justice to . . . ” 

“Well — well — ^well — iwff,” in a sneering 
tone — “ I really do wonder how long you could 
go on droning and dinning, and dinning and 
Zoning such palpably empty editorial nonsense 
as that into a man’s ears. Now, I would be 
glad to ask you — merely to ask you, as a rational 
woman, Mrs. Melwyn — ^what possible amuse- 
ment or profit can he drawn from a long exor- 
dium which says absolutely nothing— tells one 
absolutely nothing but what every one knew 
before — stuff* with which all editors of newspa- 
pers seem to think it necessary to preface their | 


remarks. What in the name of — is the use 
! of wasting your breath and my patience— can’t 
you skip? Are you a mere reading machine, 
madam ?” 

“ Shall I pass on to the next subject ?” 

“No, that’s not my meaning — if you could 
take a meaning. What I want is only what 
every rational person expects when these con- 
founded lucubrations of a stupid newspaper 
editor are read up — that the reader will have 
the sense to leave all these useless phrases and 
uselcsil syllables out, and give the pith and mar- 
row to the listener. Well — well, never mind— — 
if you can’t, you can't : get on, at all events.” 

Mrs. Melwyn colored faintly, looked nervous 
and uneasy— glanced down the columns of the 
newspaper, and hesitated. 

“Well— -can’t you go on? What's the use 
of sitting there looking like a child of six years 
old, who’s afraid of being whipped? If you 
can’t, you can’t — ^if you haven’t the sense you 
haven’t, but for sake get on.” 

“ ‘ Mr. **** rose, and in a manner upon 
which we can not exactly bestow our approba- 
tion, but which, nevertheless, seemed to us in 
an unaccountably manner to obtain the ear and 
the attention of a very crowded house, &c., &c.’ ” 

“ There you are again ! why the deuce can’t 
you pass over all that, and tell us what the 
confounded blockheads on that side did really 
say?” 

“ I read this debate to you yesterday, you 
know. These are only the editor’s remarks 
upon it. Shall I give you the summary of la.st 
night’s debate ?” 

“ No, let's hear what the fool says upon this 
cursed sugar que.stion. He’s against the meas- 
ure, that’s one comfort.” 

“ He does not seem to be so exactly,’’ glanc- 
ing down the {mgc. 

“I’ll take the liberty of judging that matter 
myself, Mrs. Mel^wn, if you'll only be so par- 
ticularly .obliging as to read on.” 

Which she diu. Now reproached for reading 
in such a low, cluttering manner, with that d— d 
soft voice of hers, that it w^as impossible to hear ; 
and when she raised it, asked, “ What the deuce 
was the use of shouting so as to be heard by the 
fellows in the servants’ hall ?” 

In this style the newspaper was at last, for 
better for worse, blundered through, in the most 
uncomfortable manner possible, by the terrified 
reader. 

Lettice sat by, deeply attentive. She was a 
brave, high-spirited girl, and she did not feel 
dismayed ; her predominant sentiment was self- 
congratulation that she should be able to spare 
that sweet, soft, kind Mrs. Melwyn the ungrate 
ful task. 

She sat observing, and laying down her own 
plans of proceeding. It was not the first time 
in her life she had been exposed to what is 
called scolding; a thing every day, I verily 
believe— and am most happy to do so— going 
more and more out of fashion, though stiil re- 
tained, as a hMi, by many people otherwise 
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well-meaning enough. It was retained in its full of that sort. The best endeavors, the best in- 
vigor by the general, who was not well-mean- ' tentions, would be without avail in such cases * 
ing at all j ho usually* meant nothing on earth ' such sufferers would find their powers of endur’ 
by what he did, but the indulgence of the present ' ance destroyed by these successive acts of vio- 
humor, good, bad, or indifferent. Lettice had lence, till it would be impossible to meet them 
lived in a sphere of life where this sort of do- tolerably. Again she looked at Mrs. Melwyn, 
mestic violence used to be very common ; and ' and with great pity. Again she rejoiced in the 
sue had learned to bear it, even from the lips of | idea of saving her from what she perceived was, 
those she loved, with patience. She knew this | indeed, to such a frame and temper as hers, a 
very well, and she thought to herself, “ if I could ^ source of very great suffering ; and again she ' 
get into the habit of hardly caring for it from ' resolved to keep up her^own spirits, and maintain 
those very near and dear to mo, surely*it will • the only true defense, courage and indifterciicc. 
bo easy enough to meet it with indifference from ^ She felt sure, if she could only, by a little effort, 
a poor, cross, peevish, suffering old man, whom do this for a short time, the effort would terminate 
1 don’t care for in the least. The way must be, j in*a habit ; after which it would cost her little 
to get into the habit of it from the first, to let '■ or nothing more. 

I The general, though polite to Lettice in their 
i first communications, held her in far too little 
I esteem to care one doit what he did or said 
I must put all my vanity, all m}' spirit, all my before her. He w'as an excessively proud man ; 
own little tempers, quietly out of the way ; and ; and the idea that a girl, so greatly his inferior 
never trouble myself with what he says, but go | in every way, should keep him in check, or 
reading on in the best way I can, to please him, : venture even to make a remark upon him, far 
but with the most unruffled outward appearance less presume to judge his conduct, never entered 
of tranquillity ; and the utmost secret indifference ! his head. I wonder what he would have felt, 
as to whether I succeed or not. He shall be j if he could have been made aware of that^ecret 


the words 

** Pass by mo as the Idle wind which 1 regard not” 


sooner tired of scolding, than I of looking as if 1 
never heard it. He’ll give over if I can persevere, 
instead of looking all colors and all ways, as that 
dear, gentle Mrs. Melwyn does.” 

The trial at backgammon was, if such a thing 


smile. 

Now a tray with wine, spirits, and water, 
was introduced. The general took his accus- 
tomed glass of whisky and water, then opened 
his cigar-box, and began to smoke. This pro- 


could be, worse. It seemed as if it vras impos- j cess invariably made Mrs. Melwyn feel rather 
sible to give satisfaction here. The general not s sick, and she rose this evening to go aw’ay ; but 
only played his own game, but insisted upon j being asked wiiat she was n\pving for, she re- 
playing that of his adversary ; and was by turns ! sumed her seat, and sat till two cigars had been 
angry at her stupidity in missing an advantage i smoked, and the clock told half-past ten ; when, 


through want of skill, asking, “ What could be 
the possible interest or pleasure of playing with^ 
such a mere child ?” and vexed, if the plan he 
pointed out ended in his own discomfiture, for he 
could not bear to lose. 

Backgammon, too, was an unlucky game to 
bo played w'ith one of a tcmjier suqh as his. 
Every favorable throw of the dice, it is true, 
filled him with a disagreeable sarcastic exulta- 
tion ; but a positively bad one, and still more, a 
succession of bad ones, drove him furious. After 


as the general loved early hours, she was suf- 
fered to take her departure. 

The servant entered with .lighted candles. 
Mrs. Melwyn took one, and bade him give Miss 
Arnold another*, and they vrent up stairs to- 
gether. 

“ Good night, ray dear,” said the lady of the 
house, with a wearied, worn air, and a tone in 
■which there was a good deal of sadness. 

She never could get used to these scenes, poor 
thing; every time the general was cross she 


a long course of provoking throws, such as some- 1 felt it acutely ; he had grown dreadfully cross 
times happen, he would seem half mad, storm, i since Catherine married. Mrs. Melwyn hardly 
curse, and swear, in the most ridiculous, if it j knew what to do with him. or how to bear it. 
had not l>ccn blasphemous, manner; and some- 
times end by banging the tables together, and 
vowing ho would never play at this confounded 
game again as long as ho lived. 

Thero was an exhibition of this sort that very 
evening. Mrs. Melwyn looked much distressed, 
and almost ashamed, as sho glanced at Lettice 
to see how she took it ; but Lettice appeared to 
be too much engaged with a knot in her netting 
to seem to take it at all, which evidently relieved 
Mrs. Melwyn. The scene had not, however, 
been lost upon our friend, who had observed it 
with a smile of secret contempt. 

Mentally, however, congratulatinghersolf upon 


“ Good night, my dear, I hope you will sleep 
comfortably.” 

“ Can 1 bo of any further use to you, madam, 
to-night.” 

Oh, no, fhank you ; don’t come into my dress- 
ing-room — Randall is very particular: she con- 
siders that her own territory. She does not like 
any one to come in, especially at night ; but just 
let me look whether your fire bums,” she added, 
entering Lett ice’s room. 

The fire was blazing merrily ; Mrs. Melwyn 
put her candle down upon the chimney-piece, 
and stood there a little while before it, looking 
again irresolute. It seemed as if she wished, and 
her good, robust nerves ; such things, she well i did not know how, to say something. Lettice 
knew, being perilous to those^ursed with delicacy * stood at a short distance, respectfully expectant. 
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deolare it’s very cold to-night,” with a 
little shiver. 

^d not feel it cold, but then this is so 
thoroughly comfortable a house.” 

**Do you think so? Shall you find it so? 
The wind comes sharply down the passages 
sometimes, but 1 wish, 1 hope, you won’t care 
* much for that . . or . . or . . or . . any little pain- 
ful things ; they can’t be helped, you know, in 
this world.” 

**Ah, madam ! if I may venture to say so, there 
is one g^ood thing one gets out of great hard- 
ships — ^little things do seem so very little after- 
ward.” 

** Ay, if they are reaUy little, but-—” • 
Things that are ... . that don’t seem little 
to people of more gentle nurture, who have lived 
in a different way, seem, and are, little to those 
who have roughed it till they are themselves 
roughened. That was what I intended to say. 
One is so very happy to escape dreadful, re^, 
positive distress, that all the rest is like mere 

play” 

Mrs. Melwyn looked at her in a pensive, 
anxious, inquiring manner. She wanted to see 
if she was understood j she saw that she was. 
She saw something truly heartening and en- 
couraging in the young girl’s countenance. She 
shook hands w'ith her and bade her good night 
very affectionately, and went to her own dress- 
ing-room. 

Randall was as cross that night as it was 
possible for the most tyrannical servant to be. 
but some way or other, Mrs. Melwyn did nyf 
feel as if she cired for it quite so much as 
usual she had her mind filM with the image 
of Letticc. Something so very nice about her 
— she thought to herself — in one respect even^ 
better than Catherine. She should not be so 
afraid of her be*ing distressed by disagreeable 
things ; she should venture to tell her alK)ut 
Randall, and other vexations which she had 
carefully concealed from Catherine, lest they 
should make her unhappy. Thus she represented 
it to herself : the truth was, lest Catherine should 
make a point of Randall being parted with, an 
effort she knew herself quite incompetent to 
make. 

She should be able to complain of Randall, 
without feeling that she should be urged to 
conquer her wcakupss, and part with her. There 
was something very comfortable in this ; so Ran- 
dall pouted away, and Mrs. Melwyn heeded it 
not very much, not nearly so much as usual ; 
and when Randall perceived this, die was ex- 
cessively offended, and more and more cross and 
disagreeable. She bad quite quickness enough 
to perceive how much ^r despotism must^e 
weakened by the rule being thus divided, and 
she saw even so early something of the effects 
she deprecated. The observation, however, did 
not tend to soften her or to render her more 
obliging, it yfss not the least in her pian to con- 
tend wiUi:4he new comer in this way ; she meant 
Co meet her, and her mistress, with (q;»eii deffenee, 
ind bear both down by main foroe* 


CHAPTER VI. 

** Cowards die many tlm^ before their death.'* 

eHAXsrxABa. 

The courage of Lettice, as I have told you, 
was strong, and hor nerves good, but in spite 
of this, assisted by the best resolutions in the 
world, she did find it a hard matter to stand the 
general. She was .very hopeful the first day or 
two — ^the habitual politeness, of whioh 1 have 
spoken, came in aid. It exercised a sort of in- 
stinctive and involuntary check upon the old 
man’s rude intemperance of language when ir- 
ritated. Lettice did her very best to read the 
newspaper to his satisfaction; skipping every 
unnecessary word, just as Catherine had been 
accustomed to do, without hurting the sense in 
the least ; and getting over the ground with all 
the rapidity the old veteran desired. This was 
a plan poor Mrs. Melwyn was far too nervous 
to adopt. If she missed a word it was sure to 
be the wrong one to miss — one necessary to, 
instead of encumbering the meaning. It was 
quite indispensable that she should read simply and 
straightforwardly what was put before her, or 
she was certain to get into confusion, and have 
herself scolded. *Even the dreaded and dreadful 
backgammon did tolerably well, while the gen- 
eral's politeness to the stranger lasted. Lettice 
was surprised herself, to find how easily the 
task, which hod appeared so awful, was dis- 
charged ; but she had not long to congratulate 
herself. Gradually, at first by slow degrees, 
but afterward like the accelerated de.secnt of a 
stone down the hill, acquired habit gave way to 
constitutional ill-humor. Alas, they tell us nature 
expelled with a pitchfork will make her way 
^back again; most true of the unrcgencrated 
nature — ^most true of the poor blind heathen— 
or the poor untutored Christian, to all intents 
and purposes a heathen — too true even of those 
assisted by better considerations, higher prin- 
ciples, and higher aids. 

First it was a ffttle low gnimbling : then a few 
impatient gestures ; then a few impatient words 
— words became sentences ; scntoncas of invec- 
tive — soon it was with her, just as it had been 
with others. This graduated progression as- 
sisted, however, gradually to harden and prepare 
her. She was resolved not to look frightened, 
though her very knees would knock together at 
times. She was determined never to allow her- 
self to feel provoked or hurt, or ill-used, let the 
general be ever so rude ; and to .soften her heart 
by any such ideas she never allowed herself. 
Steadily she kept in mind that ho was a suffer- 
ing, ill-discipUned, irritable old man; and by 
keeping these considerations in view, she actually 
achieved the most difficult — almost heroic eff'ort. 
She managed to attain a frame of mind in whioh 
she oould pity his sufTerings, feel indulgence for 
his faults, and remain quite placid ui^er their 
eff'ects as regarded herself. 

This conduct before a very long time had 
elapsed produced an effect far more agreeable 
than she had over ^featured to anticipate. 
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The general began to like her. 

Like many other cross people, he was exces- 
aively diflioult to be pleased in one article— the 
way people took his scoldings. He was offended 
if they were received with cheerfulness — in the 
way Edgar had tried to laugh them off— he was 
still more vexed if people seemed hurt or suffer- 
ing under them : if they cried, it was bad, indeed. 
Like many others not absolutely wicked and 
cruel, though he could not control his temper, 
^ really did foci vexed at seeing the pain he 
had produced. His conscience would cry out 
a little at such times. Now, nothing made him 
so uncomfortable and irritable, as having a 
quarrel with his conscience; a thing that did 
not very often happen, to bo sure — ^the said 
conscience being in his case not a very watchful 
guardian, but it was all the more disagreeable 
when it spoke. The genuine good temper and 
habitual self-possession — ^thc calmness without 
disrespect — the cheerfulness without careless- 
ness — the respectful attention stripped of all 
meanness or subser\'ience which Lettice managed 
to prc'*erve in her relations with him — at last 
made its way quite to his heart, that is to say, 
to his ta‘«te or fancy, for I don’t think he had 
much of a heart. He began to grow quite fond 
of her, and one day dclighte<], as much as he sur- 
prised Mrs. Melwyn, by saying, that Miss Arnold 
really was a very pretty sort of young woman, 
and he thought suited them very well. And so 
the grand dilficuliy of managing with the gen- 
eral’s faults was got over, but there remained 
Mr.-*. Melwyn’s and the servants’. 

Lettice had never laid her account at finding 
any faults in Mrs. Melwyn. That lady from 
the first moment she beheld her, had quite won 
her heart. Her clcgani'c of appearance, the 
dove-like softne-ss of her countenance, the gentle 
sweetness of her voice, all conspired to make the 
mo»«t charming impression. Could there lie any 
thing under that sweet outside, but the gentlest 
and most indulgent of temper? 

No, she was right there, nothing could be more 
gentle, more indulgent than was Mrs. Mclwjm’s 
temper; and Lettice had seen so much of the 
rough, the harsh, the captious, and the iinamia- 
ble during her life, that grant her the existence 
of those two qualiiio.^, and she could scarcely 
desire any thing more. She had yet to learn 
what arc the evils which attend the timid and 
the weak. 

She had yet to know that there may be much 
concealed self-indulgence, where there is a most 
yielding disposition ; and that they w^ho arc too 
c(»ward!y to resist WTong and violence courage- 
ously, from a weak and culpable indulgence of 
their own shyness and timidity, will afford a poor 
defense to those they ought to protect, and ex- 
pose them to innumerable evils. 

Lettice had managed to become easy with 
the general ; she could have been jierfectly happy 
with Mrs. Melwyn, but nothing could get over 
the difficulties with the servants. Conscious of 
the misrule they exorcised ; jealods of the new 
comer — who soon showed heftielf to be a clever 


and spirited girl— a sort of league was imme- 
diately instituted among them ; its declared ob- 
ject being either to break her spirit, or get rid 
of her out of the house. The persecutions she 
endured; the daily minute troubles and vexa- 
tions ; the difficulties cast in her path by these 
dangerous yet contemptible foes, it would be 
endless to describe. 

Whatever she wanted she could not get done. 
Even Bridget, under the influence of the upper- 
housemaid, proved a broken reed to lean upon. 
Her Are would never be lighted ; nor heV room 
done at the proper time ; and when she came 
down with red hands, purple cheeks, and, worst 
of dll, a red nose, looking this cold spring the 
very picture of chill and misery, the general 
would look cross, and Mrs. Melwyn not pleased, 
and would wonder, “How she could get so 
starved, and why she did not make them light 
her fire.” 

She could make no reply but that she would 
ask Bridget to be more punctual. * 

It w’os worse, w*hen do what she would — ring 
a.s she would — nobody w’ould come to fasten her 
dress for dinner till the last bell was sounding , 
and when it was impossible for her to pqy all 
those nice attentions to her appearance which 
the general’s critical eye demanded. Thoiign 
he said nothing he would upon such occasions 
look as if he thought her a sloven; and Mrs. 
Melwyn, on her side, .seemed excessively fretted 
and uneasy, that her favorite would do herself 
.so little justice, and run the risk of forfeiting the 
general’s favor ; and this last piece of injustice, 
Lettice did feel it hard to bear.* 

It was the same in all the other minutis of 
domestic life. Every trifling circumstance, like 
a midge’s sting, though insignificant in itself, was 
rendered in the sum total most tpublesome. 

If they were going out walking, Miss Arnold’s 
shoes w’ere never cleaned. She provided her- 
self with several pairs, that one at least might 
always be ready, and she not keep the general 
and Mrs. Melwyn w'aiting. It w’as of no use. 
The shoes were never ready. If there were 
several pairs, they 'were lost, or odd shoes 
brought up. 

She did not care for labor. She had no foolish 
pride about serving herself, she had been used to 
that sort of thing ; she had not the slightest wish 
on earth to be a fine lady ; but that was forbidden. 
It w’as one of the things Mrs. Melwyn had made 
a point of, and continued to make a point of; 
but then, why did she not take care she should 
be better served ? 

She, the mistress in her omti house! Waa 
it indiflerenge to her guest s comforts ? No, 
her ginremitting personal kindness forbade that 
idea. What was it then, that left her helpless 
guc.st thus exposed to want and insult? Yes, 
want ! I may use the word ; for in her new 
sphere of action, the things she required were 
absolute necessaries. The want in its way wes 
as great as she had ever known. Yes, insult— 
for every little negligence was felt as an insult 
— Lettice knew too well that as an insult it was 
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intended. What made this kind Mrs. Melwyn 
permit such things? Weakness, nothing but 
weakness— culpable weakness — horror of that 
which would give her feeble spirit pain. 

Lettice found it extremely difficult to be candid 
in this instance. She who had never experienced 
what this weakness of the spirit was, found it 
almost impossible to be indulgent to it. She felt 
quite vexed and sore. But when she looked so, 
poor Mrs. Melwyn would put on such a sad, 
anxious, weary face, that it was impossible not 
te fell concerned for ^er, and to forgive her at 
once. And so this good, generous, kind-hearted 
being’s temper achieved another victory. She 
was able to love Mrs. Melwyn in spite of all her 
weakness, and the evils she in consequence suf- 
fered ; and this indulgent afibction made every 
thing easy. 

There were times, however, when she found 
it almost too difficult to get on ; but upon one 
occasion after another occurring of this nature, 
and still mbre when she discovered that Mrs. 
Melwyn was a yet greater sufferer from this 
servile tyranny than herself, she at last determ- 
ined to speak out, and see whether things could 
not be established upon a more reasonable and 
proper footing. 

There was one day a terrible quarrel w'ith 
Randall. It happened that Randall wras from 
home, drinking tea w'ith a friend. She had 
either bound up the general’s ailing arm ton 
tight, or the arm had swrelled ; however, for 
some reason or other the injured part became 
extremely painful. The general fidgeted and 
swore, but bofe it for some time with the sort 
of resolute determination, with which, to do him 
justice, he was accustomed to meet pain. At 
last the aching became so intolerable that it w'as 
scarcely to be endured ; and after ringing twenty 
times to inqui/e whether Randall was come home, 
and uttering a heavy imprecation each time he 
was answered in the negative; what betw^oen 
pain and impatience he became so fevered that 
he really seemed quite ill, and his sufferings 
were evidently more than he could w'cll endure. 
Poor Mrs. Melwyn, helpless and feeble, dared 
not propose to do any thing for him, though she 
suffered— soft, kind creature that she was — 
almost more in witnessing his distress than he 
did in the midst of it. At last Lettice ventured 
to say, that she ^bought it a great pity the gen- 
eral should continue to suffer this agony, w’hich 
she felt assured must be positively dangerous, 
and modestly ventured to suggest that she should 
be allowed to undo the bandage and relieve the 
pressure. 

Dear me,” said Mrs. Melwyn, in a hurried, 
frightened way, “could you venture? Suj)posc 
you should do mischief; better wait, perhaps.” 

“Easily said, ma’am,” cried the general. 
“ It’s not your arm that’s aching as if it would 
drop from your body, that’s plain. What’s that 
you’re saying. Miss Arnold ?” 

“ If you could trust me to do it, 1 was saying ; 
if you would give me leave, I would undo the 
bandage and endeavor to it more comfort- 


able. I am afraid that this pain and tight bind- 
ing may bring on positive inflammation. I really 
should not be afraid tortry; I have seen Mrs. 
Randall do it hundreds of times. There is no 
difficulty in it.” 

“Bear Lettice, how yon talk I” said Mrs. 
Melwyn, as if she were afraid Randall was 
behind the door. • “ No difficulty ! How could 
Randall bear to hear you say so?” 

“1 don’t know, ma'am; perhaps she would 
contradict me. But I think at all events there 
is ne difficulty that I could not manage.” 

“ Well, then, for Heaven’s sake, try, child I” 
cried the general ; “for really the pain is as if 
all the dogs in Hockley were gnawing at it. 
Come along ; do something, for the love of — ” 

He suffered Lettice to help him off with his 
coat, and to undo the bandage, which she ac- 
complished very handily ; and then observed that 
Mrs. Randall, in her haste to depart upon her 
visit, had bound up the wound in a most careless 
manner ; and the irritation had already produced 
so serious an inflammation that she was quite 
alarmed, and suggested that the doctor should 
be sent for. 

The general swore at the idea of the doctor, 
and yet more f iolently at that old hag Randall's 
confounded carelessness. Mrs. Melwyn looked 
miserable ; she saw the case was bad, and yot 
she knew that to send for the doctor, and take 
it out of Randall’s hands, would bo an insult 
never to be forgiven. 

j But Lettice 'was steady. She was not quite 
ignorant in those matters, and she felt it her 
duty to bo firm. She expostulated and remon- 
strated, and was just carrying her ]>oint when 
Mrs. Randall came home; and, having heard 
below how things w'cro going on, hurried, un- 
called for, into the dining-room. 

She came in in a mighty pucker, as she would 
herself have called it, and began asking who had 
dared to open the wound and expose it to the 
air ; and, seeing ^liss Arnold preparing to apply 
a bread-and-wtK.cr poultice, which sho had made, 
fell into such a passion of rage and jealoasy that 
she forgot herself so far as to snatch it from 
Lettice’s hand, vowdng, if any body was to be 
allowed to meddle with her arm, sho would 
never touch it again so long as she lived. 

Mrs. Melwyn turned pale, and began in her 
softest way, 

“Now, really, Randall. Don’t bo angry, 
Randall — -do listen, Randall. The bandage was 
too tight ; I assure you, it was. Wo should not 
have thought of touching it ci.se.” 

“ What the devil, Randall, are you about to 
do now?” cried the general, as sho took posses- 
sion of the arm, in no gentle fashion. 

“Bind it up again, to bo sure, and keep tho 
air out of it.” 

“ But you hurt me confoundedly. Ah 1 it’s 
more than I can bear. Don’t touch it — ^it’s as 
if it were on Are !” 

“ But it must be bound up, I say,” going on 
without the least regard to the torture she was 
evidently puttingjiim to 
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But Lettico interfered. 

“Indeed, Mrs. Randijl,” she said, “I do not 
think that you seem to be aware of the state of 
inflammation that the arm is in. I assure you, 
you had better apply the bread-nnd-water poul- 
tice, and send for Mr. Lysons.” 

“ You assure me. Much you know about the 
matter, I should fancy.” 

“ I think I know this much. Dear Mrs. 
Melwyn I Dear general ! It is more serious 
than yon think. Pray, let mo write for ^r. 
Lysons !” 

“ I do believe she’s right, Randall, for the in- 
fernal torture you put me to is more than I can 
bear. Ac*h ! Let it go, will you ? Undo it ! 
Undo it !” 

But Mrs. Randall, unrelentingly, bound on. 

“ Have done, I say ! Undo it ! Will no- 
body undo it? Lcttice Arnold, for Heaven’s 
sake !” His face was bathed with the sweat of 
agony. 

Randall persisted ; Mrs. Melwyn stood pale, 
helplc.ss, and aghast ; but Lcttico hastened for- 
Tvard, scissors in hand, cut the bandage, and 
liberated the tortured arm in a minute. 

Mrs. Randall was in on awfifl rage. She 
forgot herself entirely ; she had often forgotten 
herself before ; but there was something in this, 
being done in the presence of a third person, of 
one so right-minded and spirited as Lcttice, 
which made both the general and his wife view 
It in a new light. A sort of vail seemed to fall 
from before their eyes; and for the first time, 
they both seemed — and siiuiilfaneou^jly — aware 
of the imjiroprioty and the degradation of sub- 
mitting to it. 

• “ Randall ! Randall !” remonstrated Mrs. 

Melwyn, still very gently, however: but it W’as 
a great .step to remonstrate at all — but Randall 
was abusing Lettiee most violently, and her 
master and misire**'. into the bargain, for being 
governed by such as her! “ Randall ! Randall ! 
Don't — ^\'oii forget yourself!’’ • 

But the general, who had b<*en silent a second 
or two, at last broke forth, and roared, 

“ Have done with your infernal noise ! won’t 
you, you beldam ! Here, Lcttice, give me the 
poultice ; put it on, and then write for Lysons, 
will you?” 

Ill matters such os this, the first step is every 
thing. Mrs. Melw’j-n and her fiery partner had 
both licen passive as a poor bewitched hen, wc 
are told, i.s with a straw over her ncek. Once 
shift her position and the incubus is gone. 

The arrival of Mr. Lysons eompleied the vic- 
tory. Mortification was upon the eve of setting 
in. The relief from the bandage, and the emol- 
lient poultice applied by Lettiee, had in all 
probability saved the general’s life. 

Little Mrs. Randall cared for this demonstra- 
tion of her mistaken treatment she had been 
.ti>o long aceustomoil to triumph, to yield the 
field undisputed to a rival. She took refuge in 
sulky silence, and w’hen Mr Lysons was gone, 
do.sire.d to speak with Mrs. Melvwn. 

The uspal harangue was made. “As she 
VoL. I.— No. 2.— M 


could no longer give satisfaction — would Mrs. 
Melwyn please to provide herself in a month.” 

The blood ran cold to Mrs. Melwyn’s heart. 
What 1 Randall ! Impossible 1 What .should 
she do ! What would the general do ? What 
would become of the servants? Who would 
look after them ? What could be done without 
the faithful Randall ? 

“ Oh, Randall ! you don’t think of leaving me,” 
she began. ^ 

I am not going to repeat the dialogue, which 
was much the same as that which usually ensues 
when the mistress entreats the maid to stay, thus 
puttiffg herself into an irremediably false position. 
The result of such entreaties was the usual one. 
Randall, assured of victory, took the matter with 
a high hand, and, most luckily for all parties, 
refused to be mollified. 

Then poor Mrs. Melwyn, in dismay and 
despair, returned to the drawing-room. She 
looked quite ill ; .she dared not tell Ihe general 
what had happened — ^positively dared not. She 
resolved to make one other appeal to Randall 
first ; to bribe her, as .she had often done before, 
to bribe high — higher than ever. Any thi§g, 
rather than part with her. 

But she wras so nervous, so restless, so miser- 
able, that Lettiee observed it with much com- 
passion, and came and sat by her, vrhich was 
her w’ay of comforting her friend when she saw 
she wanted comfort. Mrs. Melwyn took her 
hand, and held it between both hers, and looked 
as if she greatly w^anted comfort, ^ndeed. 

The general, soon after this, rose to go to 
bed. It was earlier than his usual hour, for 
he was quite worn out with what he had suf- 
fered. 

So he left the tvro ladies sitting pver the fire, 
and then Mrs. Melwyn at lost opened her heart, 
and disclosed to her friend the dismal tidings — 
the cause of her present misery — and related in 
detail the dreadful occurrence of Randall’s resig- 
nation. 

It was time, Lettiee thought, to speak out. 
and .‘•he determined to venture upon it. She 
had long anxiously desired to emancipate the 
w'oman she loved wdth all the intensity of a 
child, from the fearful yoke under which she 
suiTcred : to dissolve the pernicious enchantment 
which surrounded her. She spoke, and .‘•he did 
so with so much gentlenc'is, reason, firmness, 
good-nature j that Mrs. Melw}-n yielded to the 
blessed influence. In short, it was that night 
determined that Randall’s resignation, so far as 
Mrs. Melw'^vn w’as concerned, should be accepted. 
If that potentate clio^-c toconiinunicate her resolu- 
tion hcr|||iclf to the general, it was well, and he 
must decide : othcrw’i''e Lcttice would take upon 
herself to do this, and, unless he opposed the 
measure, Randall should go. 

With little difiiculty Lcttice persuaded Mrs. 
Melwyn not to ring for Randall that night, 
saving that now she had resigned her position, 
her inistress had better allow herself to bo put 
to boil by her friend. This wa.s not a dilfieult 
task. That she should not meot Randall again 
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was what Mrs. Molwyn in her terror as much 
desired as Lattice did in her prudence. In short, 
the general, under the influence of Lettice's rep- 
resentations — she was beginning to gain great 
influence with hiin---oonsented to part with -the 
maid ; and Lettice had the inconceivable satis- 
faction of herself carrying to that personage her 
wages, and a handsome gratuity, and of seeing 
her that very morning quit the house, which was 
done w'ith abundance of tears, and bitter lamen- 
tations over the ingratitude of mankind. 

How the house felt after she was gone, those 
who have been visited with a domestic plague 
of this nature will understand. To thosePwho 
have not, so great a result from so apparently 
insignificant a cause would be utterly unimagin- 
able. 

“And so they lived very happy ever after- 
ward.” 

Well— don’t stare — they really did, 

A good ^nius was substituted for an evil one. 
Under her benign influence it is astonishing how 
nnoothly and merrily things went on. The gen- 
eral was so comfortable that he very often forgot 
to^ cross; Mrs. Melwyn, content with every 
thing, but her power of showing her love for 
Lettice — ^though she did this in every way she 
could think of. • 

And so I will leave this good, sensible. God- 
fearing girl for the present, 

** bleasing and bleat in all ahe doea," 
and tell you how Myra went to Mrs. Fisher, and 
something about that lady. 

(Te be continued.) 


[From Guizut'e Diacourac on the EngUah Rerolution.] 

THE A;V1ERICAN REVOLUTION. 

BT GUIZOT. 


& EORGE III. had been seated on the throne 
sixteen years, when, at fourteen hundred 
leagues from his capital, more than two millions 
of his subjects broke the ties which lK)und them 
to his throne, declared their independence, and 
undertook the foundation of the republic of the 
United States of America. After a contest of 
CBven years, England was brought to recognize 
that independence, and to tre^t upon equal terms 
with the new st^e. Since that time sixty-seven 
years have elapsed, and, without any violent 
efibrt, without extraordinary events, by the mere 
developmcmt of their institutions and of the pros- 
perity which is the natural attendant on peace, 
the United States have taken an honorable place 
among great nations, Never was so rapid an 
elevation, so little costly at its origin^ nor so 
little troubled in its progress. 

It is not merely to the absence of any power- 
ful rival, or to the boundless space open to their 
population, that the United l^tes of America 
have owed this singular good fortune. The 
rapidity and the serenity of their rise to great- 
neas are not the result of such fortanate acci- 
dents alone, but are to be attributed in a great 
degree to moral causes. 


1 


They rose existence as a state under the 
banner of right and justice. In their case, too, 
the revolution from which their history dates 
was an act of defense. They claimed guaran- 
tees and asserted principles which were inscribed 
in their charters, and which the English parlia- 
ment itself, though it now refused them to its 
subjects, had formerly triumphantly claimed and 
asserted in the mother-country, with far greater 
violence and disorder than were occasioned by 
their resistance. 

They did not, to speak strictly, attempt a 
revolution. Their enterprise was, no doubt, 
great and perilous. To achieve the conquest 
of their independence, they had to go through a 
war with a powerful enemy, and the construc- 
tion of a central govcnimcnt in the place of the 
distant power whoso yoke they threw off: but 
in their local institutions, and those which re- 
garded the daily affairs of life, they had no 
revolution to make. Each of the colonies al- 
ready enjoyed a free government as to its 
internal af&irs, and when it became a state 
found little change necessary or desirable in the 
maxims and organization of power. There 
was no anciefit order of things to fear, to hate, 
to destroy; the attachment to the ancient laws 
and manners, the affectionate reverence fur the 
past, were, on the contrary, the general senti- 
ments of the people. The colonial government 
under the patronage of a distant monarchy, was 
easily transformed into a republican government 
under a federation of states. 

Of all the fonns or modes of government, the 
republican is unquestionably that to which the 
general and spontaneous assent of the country 
is the most indispensable. It is possible to, 
conceive of an absolute monarchy founded by 
violence, and indeed such have existed; but & 
republic forced upon a nation, popular govern- 
ment established contrary to the instinct and the 
wishes of a people — this is a spectacle revolting 
cquafiy to common sense and to justice. The 
Anglo-American colonies, in their transition 
into the republic of the United Slates, had no 
such difficulty to surmount ; the Republic was 
the full and free choice of the people; and in 
adopting that form of government they did but 
accomplish the national wish, and develop in- 
stead of overturning their existing institution.s. 

Nor was the perturbation greater in social 
than in political order. There were no conflicts 
between different classes, no violent transfer of 
influence from one order of men to another. 
Though the crown of England had still partisans 
in the colonies, their attachment had nothing to 
do with their position in the scale of society ; 
indeed the wealthy and important families were 
in general the most firmly resolved on the con- 
quest of their independence and the foundation 
of a new system. Under their direction the 
people acted, and the event was accomplished. , 

And if society underwent no revolution, m 
neither did men’s minds. The philosophical 
ideas of the eighteenth century, its moral 8ko|> 
ticism and its religious unbelief, had, no doubt 
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ipenetrated into the United Statea, and had ob- 
^ned some circulation there ; bat the minds to 
'which they found entice were not entirely 
carried away by them^ they did not take root 
there with their fundamental principles and 
their ultimate consequences : the moral gravity 
■and the practical good sense of the old Puri- 
tans survived in most of the admirers of the 
French philosophers in America. The mass 
of the population remained profoundly Chris- 
tian, us warmly attached to its creed as ^ its 
liberties. 

While they rebelled against the authority of 
the King and the Parliament of England, they 
were submissive to the will of God and the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, and while struggling for 
indcficndciice, they were governed by the same 
faith whieh hud conducted their ancestors to this 
land, where they laid the foundations of what 
was now rising into a state. 

The ideas and passions which now convulse 
and disorganize society under the name of de- 
mocracy, have an extea.sivc and powerful sway 
in the United State-s, and ferment there w*ith all 
the contagious errors and de.structivc vices which 
they involve. But they have hitherto been con- 
trolled and purified by Christianity, by the ex- 
cellent political traditions, and the strong habits 
of obedience to law, w'hich, in the midst of liber- 
ty, govern the population. Though anarchical 
fvrinciples are boldly proclaimed on this vast 
theatre, princi)dc.s of order and conservation 
maintain their ground, and cxerci.se a solid and 
oncrgetic influence both over society and over 
individual minds ; their presence and their pow- 
er are every where felt, even in the party which 
especially claims the name of democratic. They 
moderate its actiems, and o&en save it, unknowm 
to itself, from its own inlempernncc. It is to 
these tutelary principles, w'faich presided over 
the origin of the American revolution, that it 
owes it success. May Heaven grant that in 
the formidable straggle which ^ey hate now 
to sustain ou every side, they may continue to 
guide this powerful people, and may be always 
at hand to warn thorn in lime of the abysses 
wbiofa lie so near their path ! 

Three great men, Cromwell, William III., 
and Washington, stand forth in liistory as the 
heads and representatives of those supreme 
crises which have determined the fate of two 
great nations. For extent and energy of nat- 
ural talents, Cromwell is perhaps the most 
remarkable of the three. His mind was won- 
derfully prompt, firm, just, supple, aod inventive, 
and he pos.sessed a vigor of charaeter which no 
obstacle could daunt, no conflict weary; he 
pursued his designs with an ardor as ex- 
haustless as his patience, whether through the 
slowest and most tortuous ways, or the most 
abrupt and daring. Ho excelled equally in 
winning men, and in ruling them by personal 
and familiar intercourse; he displayed equal 
ability in leading an army or a party, He had 
the instinct of popularity and the^ifl of authority, 
and he let loose factions with as much audacity 


as he subdued them. But born in the midst of 
a revolution, and raised to sovereign power by a 
succession of violent shocks, his genius was, from 
first to last, essentially revolutionary ; and though 
he was taught by experience the necessity of 
order and government, he was incapable of 
either respecting or practicing the moral and 
permanent laws on which alone government 
can rest. Whether it was the fault of his na- 
ture, or the vice of his position, he wanted 
regularity and calmnesk in the exerdse of 
power ; had instant recourse to extreme mea- 
sures, like a man constantly in dread of mortal 
dangers, and, by the violence of his remedies, 
perpetuated or even aggravated the evils which 
he sought to cure. The establishment of a 
government is a work which requires a more 
regular course, and one more conformable to the 
eternal laws of moral order. Cromwell was able 
to subjugate the revolution he had so largely 
contributed to make, but he did not succeed in 
estsblishing any thing in the place of what he 
had destroyed. 

Though lc.«s powerful than Cromwell by na- 
ture, William 111., and Washington succeeded 
in the undertaking in which he failed ; they ^xed 
the destiny and founded the government of their 
country. Even in the midst of a revolution they 
never accepted nor practiced a revolutionary 
policy; they never placed themselves in that 
fatal situation in which a man first uses anarch- 
ical violence as a stepping-stone to power, and 
then despotic violence as a necessity entailed 
I upon him by its possession. They were natu- 
rally placed, or they placed themselves, in the 
I regular ways and under the permanent conditions 
of government. W illiam was an ambitions prince. 
It is puerile to believe that, up to the moment of 
the appeal sent to him from Londbn in 1688, he 
had been insensible to the desire of ascending the 
throne of England, or ignorant of the schemes 
long going ou to raise him to it. William fol- 
lowed the progress of these schemes step by 
step; ho accepted no riiare in the means, but 
he did not repel the end, and, without directly 
encouraging, he protected its authors. Hk 
ambition was ennobled by the greatness and 
justice of the cause co which it was attached — 
the cause of religious liberty and of the balance 
of power in Europe. Never did man make a 
va-st political design more exclusively the thought 
and purpose of his life than William did. The 
uxirk which he accomplished on the field or in 
the cabinet was his passion; his own aggran- 
dizement was but the means to that end. What- 
ever were his views on the crown of England, 

I he never attempted to realize them by violence 
I and disorder. His mind was too well regulated 
not to know the incurable vice of such means, 
and too lofty to accept the yoke they impose. 
But when the career was opened to him by 
England herself, he did not suffer himself to be 
deterred from entering on it by the scruples of 
a private man ; he wished his cause to triumph, 
and ho wished to reap the honor of the triumph. 
Rare and glorious mixture of worldly ability and 
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Christian faith, of personal anubition and devotion 
to pnblio ends 1 


I do not exactly know how people dressed at 
that time-, but I believe that sacks, and neg- 


Washington had no ambition ; his country I ligees, and toupees weft’s going out, and the 


wanted him to serve her, and he became groat 
rather from a sense of duty than from taste ; 
scHnetimes even with a painfBl clTort. The trials 
of his public life were bitter to him ; he prefer- 
red independence and repose to the exercise of 
power. But ho accepted, without hesitation, 
the task which his country imposed on him, and 
i» fulfilling it did nothing to diminish its burden. 
Born to govern, though he had no delight in 
governing, he told the American people what 
he believed to be true, and persisted in dptng 
what he thought wise, with a firmness as un- 
shaken as it was simple, and a sacrifice of 
popularity the more meritorious as it was not 
compensated by the pleasures of domination. 
The servant of an infant republic, in which the 
democratic spirit prevailed, he won the confi- 
dence of the*peoplc by maintaining its interests 
in opposition to its inclinations. While founding 
a new government, he practiced that polic}', at 


pigtail and the simpler modern stylo of dress 
■coming in. 1 recollect hearing my mother de- 
scribe the misery of having her hair dressed two 
or three stories high, and of lying in it all night 
ready for some visit or spectacle next day. ' 1 
think I also rccollec;t seeing Wilkes himself in 
an old-fashioned flap-waistcoated suit of scarlet 
and gold ; and I am sure I have seen Murphy, 
the dramatist, a good deal later, in a suit of a 
like fashion, though soberer, and a large cocked- 
hat. The cocked-hat in general survived till 
nearly the present century. It was superseded 
by the round one during the French Revolution. 
I remember our steward at school, a very solemn 
personage, making his appearance in one, to our 
astonishment, and not a little to the diminution 
of his dignity. Some years later, I saw Mr. 
Pitt in a blue coat, buckskin breeches and boots, 
and a round hat, with powder and pigtail. He 
was thin and gaunt, with his hat oil' his fore- 


once modest and severe, measured and indc- ! head, and his nose in the air. Much about the 
pendent, which seems to belong only to the head ' same time I .•^aw his friend, the first Lord Liver- 
of ffh aristocratic senate ruling over an ancient ’pool, a respec^ible looking old gentleman, in a 
state. His success does equal honor to Wash- 1 brown wig. Later still, I saw j\Ir. Fox, fat and 
ington and to his country. , i jovial, though he was then declining. He, who 

Whether we consider the general destiny of *had been a “beau” in hi.s youth, ihcn looke<l 
nations, or the lives of the great men whom they j something quaker-like as to dress, with plain col- 
have produced j whether we arc treating of a ored clothes, a broad round hat, wliitc waistcoat, 
monarchy or a republic, an aristocratic or a de- 1 and, if I am not mistaken, white stockings. He 
mocratic society, we gather the same light from ! was standing in Parliament-street, just where the 
facts ; we see fhat the same laws determine the * street commences as you leave Whitehall ; and 
ultimate success or failure of goverments. The | was making two young gentlemen laugh heartily 


policy which preserve.s and maintains a state in 
its ancient security and customary order is also 
the only policy that can bring a revolution to a 
successful cloSe, and give stability to the insti- 
tutions whoso lasting excellence may justify 
it to succeeding ages. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

M y father, whose manners were at once high- 
bred and lively, had some great acquaint- 
ances ; but 1 recollect none of them personally, 
except an old lady of quality, who (if memory 
does not strangely deceive me, and give mo a 
personal share in what I only heard talked of j for 
old autobiographers of childhood most own them- 
selves liable to sf|ch confusions) astcimded me 
one day by letting her false teeth slip out, and 
elapping them in again. 

1 had no idea of the existence of such phe- 
nomena, and could almost as soon have expected 
her to take ofif her head and re-adjust it. She 
lived in Red Lion-square, a quarter in dfiTcrent 
estimation from what it is now. It was at her 
house, I believe, that my father one evening 
mot Wilkes. He did not know him by sight. 


at something w'hich he seemed to be relating. 

My father once took me — but 1 can not say 
at what period of my juvenility — into both * 
houses of Parliament. In the Commons, I saw 
Mr. Pitt sawing the air, and occasionally turn- 
ing to appeal to those about him, w^hile he spoke 
in a loud, important, and hollow voice. When 
the pcisons hq, appealed to, said “Hear ! hear!'’ 

I thought they said “ Dear ! dear !’’ in objec- 
tion; and I wondered that he did not seem in 
the least degree disconcerted. The house of 
Lords, I must say (without meaning disrespect 
to an assembly w'hicli must alwrays have con- 
tained some of the most accomplished men in 
the country), surprised me with the personally 
insignificant look of its members. I had, to Ik* 
sure, conceived exaggerated notions <^f the mag- . 
nates of all countries ; and perhaps might have 
expected to behold a set of conscript fathers; 
but in no respect, real or ideal, did they appear 
to me in their corporate aspect, like any thing 
which is understood by the w^ord “ noble.” The 
Commons seemed to me to have the advantage ; 
though they surprised me with lounging on the 
benches, and retaining their hats. I was not 
then informed enough to know the diflbrence 
between apparent and sub.stantial importance; 
much less aw'arc of the po.<(itive exaltation, which 


and happening to fall into conversation wdth 
him, while the latter sat looking down, he jtaid 
something in Wilkes’s disparagement on which I that very simplicity, and that absence of preten 
the jovial'demagoguc looked up in hi.s face, and ! sion, gave to the most potent assembly in Europe 
bunt out a laughing. ! — Leigh Hunt's Autobiography. 
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[From Household Words,] 

A PARIS NEWSPAPER. 

ITHIN the precincts of that resort for 
foreigners and provincials in Paris, the 
Palais Royal, is situate the Rue du 24 Fevricr. 
This revolutionary name, given after the last 
outbreak, is still pronounced with difficulty by 
tbose who, of old, wore wont to call it the Rue 
dc Valois. People are becoming accustomed to 
cmll the yoyally named street by its revolulion* 
ary title, although it is probable that no one 
will ever succeed in calling the Palais Royal 
Palais National; the force of habit being in 
tins instance too great to efface old recollections. 
Few ftircigners have ever penetrated into the 
Rue de 24 Fevricr, though it forms one of the 
external galleries of the Palais Royal,* and one 
may see there the smoky kitchens, dirty cooks, 
the night-side in fact, of the splendid restaurants, 
whose gilt fronts attract attention inside. Rubi- 
cund apples, splendid game, truffies, and orto- 
lans, dock the one side ; smoke, dirty plates, 
rags, and smutty saucepans may be seen on the 
t)thcr. 

It is from an office in the Rue Me 24 Fevrier, 
almost opposite the dark side of a gorgeous 
Palais Royal restaurant, that issue 40,000 copies 
of a daily print, entitled the “ Constitutionnel.** 

Ncwspapqr offices, be it remarked, arc al- 
ways to be found in odd holes and corners. To 
the mass in London, Printing-house square, or 
Lombard-street, Whitefriars, are m 3 ’^stical local- 
ities; yet they are the daily birth-places of that 
fourth estate which fulminates anathemas on all 
the follies and weaknesses of governments; and, 
j without which, no one can feel free or inde- 
pendent. The “ Constitutionncl ” office is about 
a.s little known to the mass of its sub.scribers 
Its either Printing-house square or Whitefriars. 

There is always an old and respectable look 
about the interior of newspaper establishments, 
in -whatever country you may finj them.* For 
rusty dinginess, perhaps, there is nothing to 
equal a London office, with its floors strewed 
with newspapers from all parts of the world, 
parliamentary reports, and its shelves creaking 
under books of all sorts, thumbed to the last 
extremity. Notwithstanding these appearances, 
however, there is discipline — ^thore is real order 
in the apparent disorder of things. Those 
newspapers that*arc lying in heaps have to be 
accurately filed ; those books of reference can 
be pounced upon when wanted, on the instant ; 
and as to reports, the place of each is as well 
known as if all. labeled and ticketed wnth the 
elaborate accuracy of a public^ibrary. 

Not less rusty and not less disorderly is the ' 
appearance of a French newspaper office ; but 
how different the aspect of things from what 
you see in England ! 

Over the office of the “ Constitutionnel’’ is a 
dingy tricolor flag. A few broken steps lead 
to a pair of folding-doors. Inside is the sanc- 
tuary of the office, guarded by^haf flag as if 
by the honor of the countr}^ ; for tricolor repre- 


sents all Frenchmen, be he prince or prole- 
tarian. 

You enter through a narrow passage flanked 
with wire cages, in which are confined for the 
day the clerks who take account of advertise- 
ments and subscriptions. Melancholy objects 
seem these caged birds, whose hands alone 
emerge at intervals through the pigeon-holes 
made for the purpose of taking in money and 
advertisements. The universal beard and^ mus- 
tache that ornament their chins, look, however, 
more unbusincss-like than are the men really. 
They are shrewd and knowing birds that are 
indexed in these wire cages. 

At publishing time, boys rushing in for papers, 
as in London offices, arc not here to be seent 
The reason of this is simple : French newspaper 
proprietors prefer doing their work themselves 
— they will have no middle men. They serve 
all their customers by quarterly, yearly, or half- 
yearly subscriptions. In every town in France 
there are subscription offices for this journal, as 
veil, indeed, as for all great organs of the 
press generally. There are regular forms set 
up like registers at the post-office, and all^of 
these are gathered at the periodical renewal of 
subscriptions to the central office. The period 
of renewal is every fortnight. 

Passing still further up the narrow and dim 
passage, t»ne sees a pigeon-hole, over which is 
written the word “ Advertisements.” This su- 
I)erscription is now supererogatory, for there no 
advertisements arc received ; that branch of the 
journal having been farmed out to a company 
at 350,000 fr. a year. This is a system which 
evidently saves a vast deal of trouble- The Ad- 
vertising Company of Paris has secured almost 
a raonopol}’^ of announcements and puffs. It has 
bought up the last page of nearly every Paris 
journal which owns the patronage and confi- 
dence of the advertising public of the French 
capital. At the end of the same dark passages 
are the rooms specially used for the editors and 
WTiters. In France, joiEnals are bought for 
their polemics, and not for their news : many of 
them have fallen considerably, however, from 
the high estate which they held in public opin- 
ion previous to the last revolution. There are 
men who wi*ote in them to advocate and en- 
force principles , but in the chopping and chang 
ing times that Franco lives in, it is not unusual 
to find the same men with different principles, 
interest, or gain, being the object of each change. 
This result of revolution might have been ex- 
pected •, and though it would be unfair to in,- 
i volve the whole press in a sweeping necusation, 
cases ip point have been sufficiently numeroua 
to cause a want of confidence in many quarters 
against the entire press. 

The doings of newspaper editors are not 
catalogued in print at Paris, as in America ; 
but their influence being more occult, is not the 
loss powerful, and it is this feeling that leads 
people to pay more attention to this or that 
leading article than to mere news. The an- 
nouncement of a treaty having been concluded 
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between certain powers of Europe, may not 
lower the funds j but if an influential journal 
expresses an opinion that certain dangers are to 
be apprehended from the treaty in question, the 
0xohanges will be instantly afTeoted. Thia is an 
instance i^mong many that the French pe^le 
are to be led in masses. Singly they have 
generally no ideas, either politically or conuner- 
cially. 

The importance of a journal being chiefiy 
^Senteted in that portion specially devoted to 
politics, the viTitcrs of which are supposed, right 
or wrong, to possess certain influences, it is not 
astonishing the editorial offices have few occu- 
pants. The editorial department of the Con- 
stitutionnel ” wears a homely appearance, but 
borrows importance from the influence that is 
wielded in it — ^writers decorated with the red 
ribbon are not unfrequently seen at work in it. 
In others, and especi^ly in the editorial offices 
of some joiirnals, may be seen, besides the pen, 
more ofiensive weapons, such as swords and 
pistols. This is another result of the personal 
system of journalism. As in America, the 
editor may And himself in the necessity of de- 
fending his arguments by arms. Ho is too no- 
torious to be able to resort to the stratagem of 
a well-known wit, who kept a •noted boxer in 
his front office to represent the editor in hostile 
encounters. He goes out, therefore, to flght a 
duel, on which sometimes depends not only his 
own fate, but that of his journal. 

With regard to the personal power of a neivs- 
paper name, lit is only neces.sary in order to 
show how frequently it still exists, to state that 
the provisional government of February, 1848, 
was concocted in a newspaper office, and the 
revolution of 1830 was carried on by the editors 
of a popular journal — that among the lower or- 
ders in France, at the present time, the names 
that are looked up to os those of chiefs, be- 
long to newspaper editors, whose leading arti- 
cles are read and listened to in cheap news- 
paper clubs, and whose “ orders” are follbwed 
as punctually and as certainly as those of a 
general by his troops. A certain class of French 
politicians may b» likened to sheep : they follow 
their “leaders.” 

The smallness of the number of officials in a 
French newspaper office is to be accounted for ! 
from the fact that parliamentary debates are 
transcribed on thb s[^ where the speeches are 
made ; and the reporting staff never stirs from 
the legislative assembly. The divers corps of 
reporters for Paris journals form a corporation, 
with its aldermen, or syndici, and other minor 
officers. Each reporter is relieved every two 
minutes; and while bis colleagues are succed- 
ing each other with the same rapidity, ho tran- 
scribes the notes taken during his two minutes’ 
“ turn.” The result of this revolving system is 
oollated and arrariged by a gentleman selected 
for the purpose. This mode of proceeding in- 
sures, if necessary, the most verbatim transmis- 
sion of an important speech, and more equably 
divides the work, than does the English system, 


where each reporter takes notes for half or thntf 
quarters of an hour, lynd spends two or three 
hours, and sometimes four or five, to transcribe 
his notes. The French parliamentary reporter 
is not the dispassionate auditor which the Eng- 
lish one is. He applauds or condemns the 
orators, cheers or hoots wkh all tlie vehemence 
of an excited partisan. 

“ Penny-a-liners”' are unknown in Paris ; the 
foreign and home intelligence being elaborated 
in general news’ offices, independent of the 
newspapers. It is there that all the provincial 
journals are received, the news of the day 
gathered up, digested, and multiplied by means 
of lithography ; which is found more efficacious 
than the stylet and oiled “ flimsy” paper of our 
Penny-a-liners. It is from these latter place.s 
too, that the country journal.^, as well as many 
of the foreign press, the German, the Belgium, 
and the Spanish, are supplied with Paris news 
England is a good market^ as most of our news- 
papers are wealthy enough to have correspond- 
ents of their own. 

My first visit to the “ Constitutionnel’^ was in 
the day-time, and I caught the editor as he was 
looking over ^me of his proofs. Their curious 
appearance led mo to ask bow they were struck 
oflj and, in order to satisfy me, ho led the way 
up a dark stair, from wUch we entcretl upon 
the composing-n.»oms of tlie premises. These, 
in appearance, were like all other composing- 
rooms that I bad seen ; the forms, and cases for 
the type, were similar to those in London ; the 
men themselves had that worn and pale look 
which characterizes the class to which they be- 
long, and their pallor was not diminished by 
their wearing of the long beard and mustache i 
Their unbuttoned shirts and bare brea.st.s, the 
short clay pipe, reminded me of the heroes ol 
the barricades ; indeed, 1 have every reason t(’> 
know that these very compositors are generally 
foremost in revolutions ; and thoiigh they often 
print Tninistesial articles, they are not sbam» 
in the opinions which they help to spread. Tk 
bead printer contracts for the printing, anS 
chooses bis men where he can find them best. 
As a body, these men were provident, 1 was 
told, and all subscribed to a fund for their poor, 
their orphans and widows ; they form a sort of 
I trade union, and have very strict regulations. 

I 1 found a most remarkable want of convenience 
in the working of the types. For instance, there 
were no galleys, or longtitudinal trays, on which 
to place the t 3 rpe when it was set up ; but when a 
small quantity had been put together in column 
on a broad copper table, a string was passed 
round it to ke*>p it together. Nor was there 
any hand-press for taking proofs ; and here 1 
found the explanation of the extraordinary ap- 
pearance of the proofs I had seen below. For 
when I asked to have one struck off, the head 
printer placed a sheet of paper over the typo, 
and with a great brush l»cat it in, giving the 
proof a sunken and embossed appearance, which 
it seemed to |Tie would render correction ex- 
ceedingly difficult. The French, it se^ms, cate 
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not for imfffovement in this respect, any more | 
than the Chinese, whom the brush has served in 
place of a printing-preSs for some three thou- 
sand years. 

This journal has, as I have said, from 40,000 
to 50,000 subscribers, in order to serve whom 
u was necessary that the presses should be at 
work os early as eleven oVlock at night. But 
there is no difficulty in doing this, where news 
not being the sine qua ntm of journalism, pro- 
vincial and foreign intelligence is give as fresh, 
which in England would be considered much 
behind in time. But even when commencing 
business at the early hour above mentioned, 1 
found that it had been necessary for the paper 
to be composed twice over, in order to save 
time ; and thus two printers’ establishments 
were required to bring out each number ol the 
journal in sufficient time for the country circu- 
lation by early morning trains. The necessity 
for this double composition is still existing in 
most of the French newspaper offices, but had 
been obviated here lately, by the erection of a 
new printing-machine, which sufficed by the 
speed of its working to print the given number 
of copies necessary for satisfying the wants of 
each day. 

Having seen through the premises, and wit- 
nessed all that was interesting in the day-time, 

I was politely requested to return in the even- 
ing, and see the remaining process of printing 
the paper and getting it ready to send out from 
the office. 

Punctually at eleven o’clock I was in the 
Rue do 24 Fevrier. Passing through the offices 
which 1 had seen in the morning, 1 was led by 
a sort of guide down to some passages dimly 
lighted with lamps. To the right and to the left 
we turned, descending stone steps into the bowels 
of the earth as it seemed to inc * the walls ooz- 
ing with slimy damp in some parts ; dry and 
saltpctry in others. A bundle of keys, which 
were jingling in my guide’s hapd, made noises 
which reminded mo of the description of pris- 
oners going down into the Bastilo or Tower. 
At another moment a sound of voices in the 
distance, reminded me of a scene of desperate 
coiners in a cellar. 

These sounds grew louder, as we soon en- 
tered a vast stone cellar, in which rudely dress- 
ed men, half-naked as to their breasts and arms, 
were to be seen flitting to and fro at the com- 
mand of a superior ; their long beards and 
grimy faces, their short pipes and dirty appear- 
ance, made them look more like devils than 
men, and I bethought me that here, at last, 1 
had found that real animal — the printer’s devil. 

There were two or three printing-presses in 
the room, only one of which w’hb going. Its 
rolling sound was like thunder in the cave, in 
which we stood. As paper after paper flew out 
from the sides of this creaking press, they were 
carried to a long table and piled up in heaps. 

Presently some of the stoutest men shouldered 
a mass of these, and my conducter and my- 
self following them, wo c'Ktere*d a passage 


which led to another cellar, oontiguous to that 
in which the papers were printed. There, sit- 
ting round a number of tables, were several 
young women. These women seized upon a 
portion of the papers brought in, and with on 
amazing rapidity folded them into a small com- 
pass. In a few minutes all the papers 1 had 
seen printed were folded and numbered oflT by 
dozens. Then comes another operation : a man 
came round and deposited before each woman 
a bundle of little paperclips, which I found to 
be the addresses of the subscribers. The wom- 
en placed the labels and the paste on one side, 
and^ commenced operations. A bundle of pa- 
pers, folded, was placed before each ; the fote- 
Anger, dipped in the paste, immediately touched 
the paper and the la^l simultaneously, and the 
“ Constitutionnol” flew out with a speed per- 
fectly astomehing from the hands of these wom- 
en, ready to be distributed in down or country. 
They were then finishing the labeling of the 
papers for Paris circulation ; 20,000 copies 
scarcely sufficing for the supply. 

This was the concluding sight in my visit to 
a Paris Newspaper-Office. 


ON thb; death of an infant. 

TO A MOTHER. 

BV THE AUTUOBESS OF THE DISCIPLINE OP LIFE.** 

H IS languid eyes are closing, 

On the pale, placid cheek, 

The lashes dark reposing, « 

So wearily, so weak. 

Ho gasps with failing breath, 

A faint and feeble strife with death ; 

Fainter and fainter still — ’tis past, 

That one soft sigh — ^ihe last.. 

Thy watching and thy fearing. 

Mother, is over now ; 

The seal of death is bearing 
That pale but angel brow, 

And now in the deep calm 
That follows days of wild alarm, 

Thy heart sinks down, and weeps, and weeps, 
O’er him who silent sleeps. 

Oh, Mother, hush thy crying, 

The ill of life is o’er, 

E’en now his wings are flying 
Unto a happy shore ; 

Those wings of stainless white 
Unfolded ne’er to earthly sight, 

He spreads them now, they bear him high, 
Unto the angel company. 

• 

From sight of evil shrinking, 

From thought of grief like thine, 

At the first summons sinking 
Into the arms' divine. 

Oh ! thou who knowest life. 

Temptation, trial, toil and strife, 

Wilt thou not still thine aching breast, 

To bless his early rest ? 
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[From the Autsiblography of Leigh Hunt] 

RECOLLECTIONS OF EMINENT MEN. 

BY LEIGH HUNT. 

TUST after this period I fell in with a new set 
, tl of acquaintances, accounts of whom may not 
be uninteresting. 1 forget what it was that intro- 
duced me to Mr. Hill, proprietor of the Monthly 
Mirror / but at his house at Sydenham I used to 
meet his editor, Du ^is; Thomas Campbell, 
who was his neighbor; and the two Smiths, 
authors of The Rejected Addresses. 1 saw also 
Theodore Hook, and Mathews, the comedian. 
Our host was a jovial bachelor, plump and rosy 
as an abbot ; and no abbot could have presided 
over a more festive Sunday. The wine flowed 
merrily and long ; the discourse kept pace with 
it ; and next morning, in returning to town, we 
felt ourselves very thirsty. A pump by the 
road-side, with a plash round it, was a bewitch- 
ing sight. 

They who knew Mr. Campbell only as the 
author of Gertrude of Wyoming^ and the Pleas- 
ures of Hope, would not have suspected him to 
be a^erry companion, overflowing with humor 
and anecdote, and any thing but fastidious. 
These Scotch poets have always something in 
reserve. It is the only point in wBich the major 
part of them resemble their countrymen. The 
mistaken character which the lady formed of 
Thomson from his Seasons is well known. He 
let part of the secret out in his Castle of Indo- 
lence ; and the ipore ho let out, the more honor 
it did to the simplicity and cordiality of the 
l>oet*s nature, though not always to the elegance 
of it. Allan Riunsay knew his friends Gay and 
Somerville as well in their writings, as he did 
when he came to be personally acquainted with 
them; but Allan, 'who had bustled up from a 
barber’s shop into a bookseller’s, 'was ^‘a cun- 
ning shaver ;” and nobody would have guessed 
the author of the Gentle Shepherd to be penu- 
rious. Let none suppose that any insinuation to 
that effect is intended against Campbell. He 
was one of the few men whom 1 could at any 
time have walked half a dozen mile.s through 
be snow to spend an evening with ; and 1 could 
no more do this 'with a penurious man than 1 
could with a sulky one. I know but of one fault 
he had, besides an extreme cautiousness in his 
writings, and that oi^ was national, a matter of 
words, and amply overpaid by a stream of con- 
versation, lively, piquant, and liberal, not the 
less interesting for occasionally betraying an in- 
timacy with pain, and for a high and somewhat 
f^ined tone of voice, like a man speaking with 
fospended breath, and in the habit of subdaing 
js feelings. No imn felt more kindly toward 
his fellow-creatures, or took less credit for it. 
When he indulged in doubt and sarcasm, and 
q>oke contemptuously of things in general, he 
did it, partly, no doubt, out of actual dissatisfac- 
tion, but more perhaps than he suspected, out 
of a fear of being thought weak and sensitive ; 
which is a blind that the best men very com- 


monly practice. He professed to be hopeless 
and sarcastic, and took pains all the while to set 
up a university (the Lorfdon). 

When I first saw this eminent person, he 
gave mo the idea of a French Virgil. Not that 
he was like a Frenchman, much less the French 
translator of Virgil. I found him as handsome, 
as the Abbe Dclille is said to have been ugly. 
But he seemed to me to embody a Frenchman’s 
ideal notion of the Latin poet; something a little 
more cut and dry than I had looked for ; com- 
pact *and elegant, critical and acute, with a 
consciousness of authorship upon him ; a taste 
over-anxious not to commit itself, and reflniag 
and diminishing nature as in a drawing-room 
mirror. This fancy was strengthened in the 
course of conversation, by his expatiating on 
the greatness of Racine. 1 think he had a vol- 
ume of the French poet in his hand. His skull 
was sharply cut and flne ; with plenty, accord- 
ing to the phrenologists, both of the re fleet ivo 
and amative organs : and his poetry will bear 
them out. For a lettered solitude, and a bridal 
properly got up, both according to law and 
luxury, commend us to the lovely Gertrude of 
Wyoming. Hi^ face and person w^ere rather on 
a small scale; his features regular; his eye 
lively and penetrating; and w'hcn ho spoke, 
dimples played about his mouth ; w'hich, never- 
theless, had something restrained and close m it. 
Some gentle puritan seemed to have crossed the 
breed, and to have left a stamp on his face, such 
as we often see in the female Scotch face rather 
than the male. But ho appeared not at all 
grateful for this; and when his critics and his 
Virgilianism ivere over, very unlike a puritan 
he talked ! He seemed to spite his restrictions : 
and, out of the natural largeness of his sympathy 
with things high and low, to break at once out 
of Dclille's Virgil into Cotton’s, like a boy let 
loose from school. When 1 had the pleasure of 
hearing him afterward, 1 forgot his Virgilian- 
isms, ai)d thought only of the delightful com- 
panion, the unaflected philanthropist, and the 
creator of a beauty worth all the heroines in 
Racine. 

Campbell tasted pretty sharply of the good 
and ill of the present state of society, and, for a 
bookman, had beheld strange sights. He wit- 
nessed a battle in Germany from the top of a 
convent (on which battle he has left us a noble 
ode) ; and he saw the French cavalry enter a 
town, wiping their bloody swords on the horses' 
manes. He was in Germany a second time — I 
believe to purchase books ; for in addition to his 
classical scholarship, and his other languages, 
he was a reader of German. The readers there, 
among whom he is popular, both for his poetry 
and his love of freedom, crowded about him with 
affectionate zeal; and they gave him, what he 
did not dislike, a good dinner. Like many oi 
the great men in Germany, Schiller, Wieland, 
and others, he did not scruple to become editor 
of a magazine; and his name alone gave it a 
recommendation of the greatest value, and such 
as made it a grac# to write under hixiu 
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I remember, one day at Sydenham, Mr. The- 
odore Hook coming m unexpectedly to dinner, 
and amusing us very iffiuch with his talent at 
extempore verse. He was then a youth, tall, 
dark, and of a good person, with small eyes, and 
features more round than weak ; a face that had 
character and humor, but no refinement. His 
extempore verses were really surprising. It is 
easy enough to extemporize in Italian — one only 
wonders how, in a language in which every 
thing conspires to render verse-making easy, 
and it is difficult to avoid rhyming, this tdlent 
ahould be so much cried up— but in English it 
is another matter. I have known but one other 
Iverson besides Hook, who could extemporize in 
English ; and he wanted the confidence to do it 
in public. Of course, I speak of rhyming. Ex- 
tempore blank verse, with a little practice, would 
be found as easy in English us rhyming is in 
Italian. In Hook the faculty was very une- 
quivocal. He could not have been aware of all 
the visitors, still less of the subject of conversa- 
tion when he came in, and he talked his full 
^are till called upon ; yet he ran his jokes and 
his verses upon us all in the easiest manner, 
saying something characteristic ^f every body, 
or avoiding it with a pun ; and he introduced so 
agreeably a piece df village scandal upon which 
the party had been rallying Campbell, that the 
poet, though not unjealous of his dignity, was, 
perhaps, the most pleased of us all. Theodore 
afterward sat down to the pianoforte, and en- 
larging upon this subject, made an extempore 
parody of a modern opera, introducing sailors 
and their clap-traps, rustics, &c., and making 
the poet and his supposed flame, the hero and 
heroine. He parodied music as well as words, 

* giving us the most received cadences and flour- 
ishes, and calling to mind (not without some 
hazard to his filiid duties) the conunonplaces of 
the pastoral songs and du(;ts of the last half 
century ; so that if Mr. Dignum, the Damon of 
Vauxhall, had been present, he woul^ have 
doubted whether to take it as an affront or a 
fxmiplimcnt. Campbell certainly took the theme 
of the parody as a compliment ; for having drank 
a little more w'ino than usual that evening, and 
happening to wear a wig on account of having 
lost bis hair by a fever, he suddenly took off the 
wig, and dashed it at the head of the performer, 
exclaiming, You dog ! Fll throw my laurels 
at you.” 

Mathews, the comedian, I had the pleasure 
of seeing at Mr. Hill's several times, and of 
witnessing his imitations, which, admirable as 
they were on the stage, w’ere still more so in 
private. His wife occasionally came with him, 
with her handsome eyes, and charitably made 
tea for us. Many years afterward I had the 
pleasure of seeing them at their owm table ; and 
1 thought that while Time, with unusual courtesy, 
had spared the sweet countenance of the lady, 

• he had given more force and interest to that of 
the husband in the very plowing of it up. 
Strong lines had been cut, and the face sto<^ 
them well. 1 had seldom beenSmore surprised 


than on coming close to Mathews on that occa- 
sion, and seeing the bust which he possessed in 
his gallery of his friend Liston. Some of those 
comic actors, like comic writers, arc as unfarci- 
cal as can be imagined in their interior. The 
taste for humor comes to them by the force of 
contrast. The last time I had seen Mathews, 
his face appeared to me insignificant to what it 
was then. On the former occasion ho looked 
like an irritable in-door pet : on the latter, ho 
seemed to have been grappling with the >vur]d, 
and to have got vigor by it. His face haid 
looked out upon the Atlantic, and said to the 
old waves, “ Buffet on ; I have seen trouble as 
well as you.” The paralytic affection, or what- 
ever it was, that twisted his mouth when young, 
had formerly appeared to be master of his face, 
and given it a character of indecision and alarm. 
It now seemed a minor thing; a twist in a piece 
of old oak. And what a bust was Liston's! 
The mouth and chin, with the threat under it, 
hung like an old bag ; but the up})er part of the 
head w*as as fine as pcjssihle. There was a 
speculation, a lookout, and even an elevation of 
character in it, as unlike the Liston on the stage, 
as Lear Is to King Pippin. One might imagine 
Laberius to have had such a face. 

The reasons why Mathews’s imitations were 
still belter in private than in public were, that 
he w’as more at his case personally, more secure 
of his audience (“fit though few”), and able to 
interest them with traits of private character, 
which could not have been introduced on the 
stage. He gave, for instance, tp persons who 
he thought could take it rightly, a picture of 
the manners and conversation of Sir Walter 
Scott, highly creditable to that celebrated per- 
son, and calculated to add regard to admiration. 
His commonest imitations were nt)t superficial. 
Something of the mind and character of the in- 
dividual was always insinuated, often with a 
dramatic dressing, and plenty of sauce piquante. 
At Sydenham he used to give us a dialogue 
among the actors, each of whom found fault 
with another for some defect or excess of his 
own. Kemble objecting to stiffness, jMuiidcn 
to grimace, and so on. His representation of 
Inclcdon was extraordinary : his nose seemed 
actually to become aquiline. It is a pity I can 
not put upon paper, as represented by Mr. 
JMalhews, the singular gabblings of that actor, 
the lax and sailor-like twist of mind, with which 
every thing hung upon him ; luid his profane 
pieties in quoting the Bible ; for which, and 
swearing, he seemed to have an equal reverence. 

One morning, after stopping all night at this 
pleasant house, I was getting up to breakfa^ 
when 4 heard the noise of a little boy having his 
face washed. Our host was a merry baohelop, 
and to the rosiness of a priest might, for aught 
I knew, have added the paternity; but I had 
never heard of it, and still less expected to find 
a child ill bis bouse. More obvious and ob- 
streperous proofs, however, of the existence of 
a boy with a dirty face, could not have been 
met with. You heard the child crying and ob- 
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jecting; then the woman remonstrating; then 
the cries of the child snubbed and swallowed up 
in the hard towel ; and at intervals out came 
his voice bubbling and deploring, and was again 
swallowed up. At breakfast, the child being 
pitied, 1 ventured to speak abisit it, and was 
* laughing and sympathizing in perfect good faith, 
when Mathews came in, and 1 found that the 
little urchin was he. 

Of James Smith, a fair, stout, fresh-colored 
ipan, ^ith round featitres, 1 recollect little, ex- 
cept that he used to read to us trim verses, with 
rhymes as pat as butter. The best of his verses 
are in the Rejected Addresses ; and they are ex- 
cellent. Isaac Hawkins Browne with his Pipe 
of Tobacco^ and all the rhyming jeux-d' esprit in 
^1 the Tracts, are extinguished in the compar- 
ison ; not excepting the Probationary Odes. Mr. 
Fitzgerald found himself bankrupt in non sequu 
turs ; Crabbe could hardly have known which 
was which, , himself or his parodist; and Lord 
Byron confessed to me, that the summing up of 
his philosophy, to wit, that 

“ Naught is every thing, and every thing is naught,** 

waa very posing. Mr. Smith would sometimes 
repeat after dinner, with his brother Horace, an 
imaginary dialogue, stuffed .full of incongruities, j 
that made us roll with laughter.* His ordinary 
verse and prose were too full of the ridicule of 
city pretensions. To bo superior to any thing, 
it should not always be running in one’s head. 

His brother Horace was delicious. Lord 
Byron used tOfSay, that this epithet should be 
applied only to eatables ; and that he wondered 
a friend of his (I forget who) that was critical in 
matters of eating, should use it in any other 
sense. I know not what the present usage may 
be in the circles, but classical authority is against 
his lordship, from Cicero downward ; and I am 
content with the modern warrant of another 
noble wit, the famous Lord Peterborough, who, 
in his Hfie, open way, said of Fcnelon, that he 
was such a ^'delicious creature, he was forced 
to get away from him, else he would have made 
him pious !” I grant there is something in the 
word delicious which may be said to comprise a 
reference to every species of pleasant tae tc. It 
is at once a quintessence and a compound ; and 
a friend, to deserve the epithet, ought, perhaps, 
to be capable of delighting us as much over our 
wine, as on graver ^casions. Fenelon him.self 
could do this, with all his piety ; or rather he 
could do it because his piety was of the true 
sort, and relished of every thing that was sweet 
and affectionate. A finer nature than Horace 
Smith’s, except in the single instance of Shelley, 
I never met with in man ; nor even in t(iat in- 
stance, all circumstances considered, have I a 
right to say that those who knew him as inti- 
mately as 1 did the other, would not have had 
the same reasons to love him. Shelley himself 
had the highest regard for Horace Smith, as 
may be seen by the following verses, the initials 
in which the reader has htte the pleasure of 
filling up : 


»Wit and aeuM, 

Virtue and human knowledge, all that might 

Make this dull world a business of d^ght; 

Are all combined iu II. S.'* 

Horace Smith differed with Shelley on some 
points ; but on others, which all the world agree 
to praise highly, and to practice very little, he 
agreed so entirely, and showed unequivocally 
that he did agree, that, with the exception of 
one person (Vincent. Novcllo), too diffident to 
gain such an honor from his friends, they were 
the \)nly two men 1 had then met with, from 
whom I could have received and did receive 
advice or remonstrance with perfect comfort, 
because I could be sure of the unmixed motives 
and entire absence of self-reflection, with which 
it would come from them. Shelley said to ma 
once, “I know not what Horace Smith must 
take me for sometimes : I am afraid he must 
think me a strange fellow: but is it not odd, 
that the only truly generous person I ever know, 
who had money to be generous with, should be 
a stockbroker ! And he writes poetry, too,” 
continued Shelley, his voice rising in a fervor of 
a.stonishment ; ^^he writes poetry and pastoral 
dramas, and yet knows how to make money, 
and does make it. and is still generous !” Shel- 
ley had reason to like him. Horace Smith was 
one of the few men, who, through a cloud of 
detraction, and through all that difference of 
conduct from the rest of the world, which nat- 
urally excites obloquy, discerned the greatnes.s 
of my friend’s character. Indeed, he became a 
witness to a very unequivocal proof of it, which 
I shall mention by-and-by. The mutual esteem 
was accordingly very great, and arose from cir- 
cumstances most honorable to both parties. “ 1 
believe,” said Shelley on another occasion, *‘that * 
I have only to say to Horace Smith that 1 want 
a hundred pounds or two, and he would send it 
me without any eye to its being returned ; such 
faith has he that I have something within me. 
beyond what the world supposes, and that I 
could only asK his money for a good purpose.” 
And Shelley would have sent for it accordingly, 
if the person for whom it was intended had not 
said Nay. I will now mention the circumstance 
which first gave my friend a regard for Horace 
Smith. It concerns the person just mentioned, 
who is a man of letters. It came to Mr. Smith's 
knowledge, many years ago, that this person 
was suffering under a pecuniary trouble. Ha 
knew little of him at th^ ..me, but had mot him 
occasionally ; and he :ivailed himself of this cir- 
cumstance to write him a letter as full of del- 
icacy and cordiality as it could hold, making it 
a matter of grace to accept a bank-note of c€lOO 
which he inclosed. I speak on the best au- 
thority, that of the obliged person himself ; who 
adds that he not only did accept the money, but 
felt as light and happy under the obligation, a.H 
he has felt miseraV)le under the very report of 
being obliged to some ; and he says, that noth- ■ 
ing could induce him to withhold his name, but 
a rea.son, which the generoas, during his life* 
timoi would thfiik becoming. 
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I have said that Horace Smith was a stock- 
broker. He left business with a fortune, and 
went to live in France* where, if he did not in- 
crease, he did not seriously diminish it; and 
France added to the pleasant stock of his knowl- 
edge. 

On returning to England, he set about exert- 
ing himself in a manner equally creditable to 
his talents and interesting to the public. 1 
would not insult either the modesty or the 
understanding of my friend while he was ^alive, 
by comparing him with the author of Old Mor~ 
talily and Guy Manruring: but I ventured to 
say, and I repeat, that the earliest of his novels, 
Brambletye Houte^ ran a hard race with the 
novel of Woodstock^ and that it contained more 
than one character not unworthy of the best 
volumes of Sir Walter. I allude to the ghastly 
troubles of the Regicide in his lone house ; the 
outward phlegm and merry inward malice of 
Winky Boss (a happy name), who gravely smoked 
a pipe with his mouth, and laughed with his 
eyes; and, above all, to the character of the 
princely Dutch merchant, who would cry out 
that he should bo ruined, at seeing a few nut- 
megs dropped from a bag, and t^cn go and give 
a thousand ducats for an antique. This is hit- 
ting the high mercantile character to a niecity 
-—minute and careful in its means, princely in 
its ends. If the ultimate cflect of commerce 
(permulti transibunty &c.) were not something 
very diflTerent from w^hat its pursuers imagine, 
the character would be a dangerous one to soci- 
ety at large, because it throws a gloss over the 
spirit of money-getting; but, meanwhile, nobody 
could ]iaint it better, or has a greater right to 
recommend it, than he w'ho has been the first to 
make it a handsome portrait. 

The personal appearance of Horace Smith, 
like that of most of the individuals 1 have met 
with, was highly indicative of his character. 
His figure w^as good and manly, inclining to the 
robust; and his countenance |xtremely frank 
and cordial ; sw^eet w'ithout weakness. I have 
boon told he was irascible. If so, it must have 
been no common offense that could have irritated 
him. He had not a jot of it in his appearance. 

Another set of acquaintances which I made at 
this time used to assemble at the hospitable 
table of Mr. Hunter, the bookseller, in St. Paul's 
Church-yard. They were the survivors of the 
literary party that were accustomed to dine with 
bis predecessor, Mr. Johnson. They came, as 
of old, on the Friday. The most regular were 
Fuseli and Bonnycastle. Now and then, God- 
win was present: oftener Mr. Kinnaird the 
magistrate, a great lover of Horace. 

Fuseli was a small man, with energetic feat- 
ures, and a white head of hair. Our hosPs 
daughter, then a little girl, used to call him the 
white-beaded lion. He combed his hair up from 
(he forehead ; and, as his whiskers were large, 
his face was set in a kind of hairy frame, which, 
in addition to the fierceness of hi~ 'ook, really 
gave him an aspect of that sort, ^’“^therwisc, 
his features were rather shar j than round. Ho 
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would have looked much like an old militaiT 
officer, if his face, besides its real energy, had 
not affected more. There was the same defect 
in it as jn his pictures. Conscious of not having 
all the strength he wished, he endeavored to 
make out for it by violence and pretension. He 
carried this so far, as to look fiercer than usual 
when he sat for his picture. His friend and 
engraver, Mr. Houghton, drew an admirable 
likeness of him in this state of dignified extrav- 
agance. He is sitting back in his chair, leanipg 
on his hand, but looking ready to pounce withal. 
His notion of repose was like that of Pistol : 

* “ Now, Pistol, lay thy head in Furies" lap." 

Agreeably to this over- wrought manner, he was 
reckoned, I believe, not quite so bold as he 
might have been. He painted horrible pictures, 
as children tell horrible stories ; and was fright- 
ened at his own lay-figures. Yet he would 
hardly have talked as ho did aboyt his terrors, 
had ho been as timid as some .supposed him. 
With the affected, impression is the main thing, 
let It be produced how* it may. A student of 
the Academy told me, that Mr. Fuseli coming 
in one night, when a solitary candle had •been 
put on the floor in a corner of the room, to pro- 
duce some effect or other, he said it looked 
“like a damned soul.” This was by way of 
being Dantesque, as Michael Angelo was. 
Fuseli was an ingenious caricaturist of that 
master, making great bodily displays of mental 
energy, and being ostentations with his limbs 
and muscles, in proportion as he could not draw 
them. A leg or an arm was to be thrust down 
one’s throat, because he knew w*e should dispute 
the truth of it. In the indulgence of this will- 
fulness of purpose, generated partly by impa- 
tience of study, partly by want of sufficient 
I genius, and, no doubt, also by a sense of supe- 
riority to artists who could do nothing but draw 
correctly, he cared for no lime, place, or cir- 
cumstance, in his pictures. A set of prints, 
after his designs, for Shakspeare and Cowper, 
exhibit a chaos of mingled genius and absurdity, 
such as, perhaps, was never before seen. He 
endeavored to bring Michael Angelo’s apostles 
and prophets, with their superhuman pnndcrous- 
ness of intention, into the common-places of 
modern life. A student reading in a garden, is 
all over intensity of muscle ; and the quiet tea- 
table scone in Cowper, he has turned into a 
preposterous conspiracy of huge men and women, 
all bent on sbow*ing their thews and postures, 
with dresses as fantastical as their minds. One 
gentleman, of the existence of whose trowsers 
you are not aware till you sec the terminating 
line»at the ankle, is sitting and looking grim on 
a sofa, with his hat on and no waistcoat. Yet 
there is real genius in his designs for Milton, 
though disturbed, as usual, by strainings after 
the energetic. His most extraordinary mistake, 
after all, is said to have been on the subject of 
hi.*' coloring. It was a sort of livid green, like 
brass diseased. Yet they say, that w*hcn praised 
for one of his pictures, he would modestly ob- 
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serve, It is a pretty color.” This might have 
been thought a jest on his part, if remarkable 
stories were not told of the mistakes made by 
other people with regard to color. Sight seems 
the least agreed upon, of all the senses. 

Fuseli was lively and interesting in conversa- 
tion, but not without his usual faults of violence 
and pretension. Nor was he always as decorous 
as an old man ought to be ; especially one whose 
torn of mind is not of the lighter and more 
p^easujrable cast. The licenses he took were 
ooarse, and had not sufficient regard to his com- 
pany. Certainly they went a great deal bej'ond 
his friend Armstrong; to whose account, L be- 
lieve, Fuseli’s passion for swearing was laid. 
The poet condescended to be a great swearer, 
and Fuseli thought it energetic to swear like 
him. His friendship with Bonny castle had 
something child-like and agreeable in it. They 
came and went away together, for years, like a 
couple of old^choolboys. They, also, like boys, 
rallied one another, and sometimes made a sin- 
gular display of it — Fuseli, at least, for it w’as 
he that was the aggressor. 

Bonnycastle was a good fellow. He was a 
tall,«gaunt, long-headed man, with large feat- 
ures and spectacles, and a deep, internal voice, 
with a twang of rusticity in it ; and he goggled 
over his plate, like a horse. I often thought 
that a bag of corn would have hung well on 
him. His laugh w*as equine, and showed his 
teeth upward at the sides. Wordsworth, vrho 
notices similar mysterious manifestations on the 
part of donkcys,i»w’ould have thought it ominous. 
Bonnycastle was passionately fond of quoting 
Shakspeare, and telling stories ; and if the Edin- 
burgh Review had just come out, would give us 
all the jokes in it. He had once an hypochon- 
driacal disorder of long duration; and he told 
us, that ho should never forget the comfortable 
sensation given him one night during this dis- 
order, by his knocking a landlord, tnat was 
insolent to him, down the man’s staircase. On 
the strength of this piece of energy (having first 
ascertained that the offender was not killed) he 
went to bed, and had a sleep of unusual sound- 
ness. Perhaps Bonnycastle thought more highly 
of his talents than the amount of them strictly 
warranted; a mistake to which scientific men 
appear to be more liable than others, the uni- 
verse they work in being so large, and their 
universality (in Bacqp’s sense of the word) being 
often so small. But the delusion was not only 
pardonable, but desirable, in a man so zealous 
in the performance of his duties, and so much 
of a human being to all about him, as Bonny- 
oastle was. It was delightful one day to hear 
him speak with complacency of a translittion 
which had appeared of one of his books in 
Arabic, and which began by saying, on the part | 
of the translator, that “ it had pleased God, for | 
the advancement of human knowledge, to raise 
us up a Bonnycastle.” Some of his stories were | 


a little romantic, and no less authentic. He 
hml an anecdote of a Scotchman, who boasted 
of being descended from The Admirable Crichton ; 
in proof of which, the Scotchman said he had 
“ a grit quantity of tablc-leenen in his possassion, 
marked A. C., Admirable Crccchton.” 

I Kinnaird, the magistrate, was a stout, san- 
guine man, under the middle height, with a fine, 
lamping black eyc^ lively to the last, and a 
person that “had incrca.sod, was increasing, and 
ougl^ to have been diminished;'’ which is by 
no means what ho thought of the prerogative. 
Next to his bottle ho was fond of his Horace; 
and, in the intervals of business at the police- 
office, would enjoy both in his arm-chair. Be- 
tw’een the vulgar calls of this kind of magistracy, 
and the perusal of the urbane Horace, there 
must have been a gusto of contradiction, which 
the bottle, perhaps, was required to render quite 
palatable. Fielding did not love his bottle the 
less for being obliged to lecture the drunken. 
Nor did his son, who succeeded him in taste and 
office. I know not how a former poet-laureat, 
Mr. Pyc, managed ; another man of letters who 
was fain to accept a .situation of this kind. 
Having been a man of fortune and a member 
of Parliament, and loving his Horace to boot, he 
could hardly have done without his wine. I 
saw him once in a state of scornful indignation 
at being interrupted in the perusal of a manu- 
script by the monitions of his police-officers, 
who were obliged to remind him, over and over 
again, that he was a magistrate, and that the 
criminal multitude were in waiting. Every time 
the door opened, he threatened and he implored. 

**Otium divos rogat in patent! 

PrensuB.’* 

Had you quoted this to Mr. Kinnaird, his eyes 
would have sparkled with good-fellowship; he 
would have finished the verso and the bottle 
with you, and proceeded to as many more as 
your head could stand. Poor fellow, the last 
time I saw him, he was an apparition formidably 
substantial. The door of our host’s dining-room 
opened without my hearing it, and, happening 
to turn round, 1 saw a figure in a great coat 
I literally almost as broad as it was long, and 
scarcely able to articulate. He was dying of a 
dropsy, and was obliged to revive him.self, be- 
fore he was fit to converse, by the wine that 
was killing him. But he had cares besides, and 
cares of no ordinary description; and, for my 
part, 1 will not blame even his wine for killing 
him, unless his cares could have done it more 
agreeably. After dinner that day, he was com- 
paratively himself again, quoted his Horace as 
usual, talked of lords and courts with a relish, 
and begged that God save the King might be 
played to him on the piano-forte ; to which ho 
listened, as if his soul bad taken its hat eff! I 
believe he would have liked to die to Oed save 
the King, and to have “waked and found those 
visions true.” 
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(Frsm Colburn*! New Monthly Magazine.] 

ODE TO THE SUN. 

BY LETOH HUNT. 

T he main object of thi» poem i.s to impress 
tlie beautiful and animating fact, that the 
irreatcst visible agent in our universe, the Sun, 
is also one of the most beneficent *, and thus to 
lead to the inference, that spiritual greatness 
and goodness are in like proportion, anc^ its 
Maker beneficence itself, through whatever ap- 
parent inconsistencies he may work. The Sun 
is at once the greatest Might and Right that 
we behold. 

A secondary intention of the poem is to ad< 
monish the carele.s.sncss with which people in 
general regard the divinest wonders of the crea- 
tion, in consequence of being used to their society 
— this great and glorious mystery, the Sun, not 
excepted. ‘‘Familiarity,” it is said, ‘‘breeds 
contempt.” To which somebody emphatically 
added, “ With the contemptible.” 1 am far 
from meaning to say that all who behold the 
Sun with too little thought are contemptible. 
Habit docs strange things, evcn«with the most 
reflecting. But of this 1 am sure, that in propor- 
tion as any body wishes to prove himself worthy 
of his familiarity with great objects, he will not 
be sorry to be reminded of their greatness, 
especially as reverence need not diminish de- 
light; for a heavenly ‘‘Father” can no more 
desire the admiration of him to be oppressive 
lo us, than an earthly one; else fathcrliness 
would bo unfathcrly, and sunshine itself a 
gloom. 

When the Florentines crowded to some lectures 
* of Galileo, because they were on a comet which 
hail just made its appearance, the philosopher 
wa.s bold enough to rebuke them for showing 
such a childish desire lo hear him on this par- 
ticular subject, when they were in the habit of 
neglecting the marvels of orcatiqp which daily 
presented themselves to their eyes. 

ODE TO THE SUN. 

rrcaence divine ! Great lord of this our sphere I 
Bnngcr of light, and life, and joy, and beauty — 

God midst a million gods, that far and near 
Hold each his orbs in rounds of rapturous duty 
Oh, never inny I, while I lift this brow, 
lelievo in any god less like a god than thou. 

Thou art the mightiest of all things we see, 

And thou, the mightiest, art among the kindest ; 

The planets, dreadfully and easily, 

About tliec, as in sacred sport, thou windest ; 

And Uiino illustrious hands, for all that power, 

'^ight soft on the babe's check, and nurse tlie budding 
flower. 


* iZoTMurottS— transporting, carrying away. The reader 
can take the word cither in its spiritual or raatcrinl sense, 
or both ; according ns ho agrees or disagrees with Rep- 
pier and others respecting the nature of the planetary 
bodies. • • 


They say that in thine orb is movement (lirc,~~ 

Tempest and flame, as on a million oceans: 

Well may it be, thou heart of heavenly fire ; 

Such looks and smiles befit a god's emotious -, 

We know thee gentle in the midst of all. 

By those smooth orbs in heaven, this sweet fruit on the 
wall 

1 feel thee, here, myself, soft on my band ; 

Around me is thy mute, celestial presence; 
Reverence and uwe would meke me fear to stand 
Within thy beam, were not all Good its essence ; 

Wore not all Good its essence, and from thence" 

All good, glad heart deriv’d, and child-like confidence 

I kapw that there is Fear, and Grief, and Pain, 

Strange foes, though stranger guardian friends of 
Pleasure : 

1 know that poor men lose, and rich men gain. 

Though oft til' unseen adjusts the seeming measure: 

I know that Guile may tcuch, while Truth must bow, 
Or bear contempt and shame on his benignant brow. 

But while thou sit'st, mightier than all, G Sun, 

And e'en when shariiest felt, still throned in kindness, 

1 ore that greatest and that best are one, 

And that all else works tow'rd it, though in blindness. 

Evil 1 see, and Fear, and Gncf, and Pain, 

Work under Good, tbcir lord, embodied in thy rcign^ 

I see the molten gold darkly refine 
O'er the greaS sea of human joy and sorrow ; 

1 hear the deep voice of a grief divine 
Calling BwcfJt notes to some diviner morrow ; 

And though 1 know not how tlic two may port, 

1 leel tliy rays, O Sun, write it upon my heart 

Upon my heart thou writc'st it, ns th'iu, 
lleait of these worlds, art writ on by a greater : 

Beam’d on with lo vc from some still mightier brow. 
Perhaps by that which waits some new relatcr ; 

Some amaz'd man, who secs new splendors driven 
Thick round a Sun of suns, and fears he looks at 
heaven.* 

'Tis ea.*iy for vain man, Time’s growing child, 

To dare pronounce o i thy material seeming 

Heuv'ii, for its own gooi ends, is mute and mild 
To many a wrong of iiiun's presumptuous dream- 
ing. 

Matter, or mind, of cither, what knows he f 
Or how with more than both thine orb ilii irit may be ’ 

Art thou a god, indeed ? or thyself heaven ? 

And do wc tasto thee here in light and flowers r 

Art thou the first sweet place, where hearts, made 
even, 

Sing tender songs in carth-remcmbcring bowers t 

Enough, my soul. Enough through thee, () Sun, 

To learn the sure good song — Greutesr and Best are 
one. 

Enough for man to work, to lioiie, to love, 

Copying thy zeal iintir’d, thy sraik' uuscorning : 

GladMo see gods tliick ns the stars above, 

Bright with the God of gods' eternal morning ; 

Round about whom perchance endless they go. 
Ripening their earths to heavens, as love and wisdom 
grow. 


* Alluding to a central sun; that is to siy, a sun gov- 
eniiiig other suns, which is si^posed to exist in the con- 
stellation Hercules. 
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[From Hoiuehold Wordf.] 

TWO-HANDED DICK THE STOCKMAN. 

AN ADVENTURE IN THE BUSH. 

T raveling in the Bush one rainy season, 

1 put up for the night at a small, weather- 
bound inn, perched half way up a mountain 
range, where several Bush servants on the 
tramp had also taken refuge from the down- 
pouring torrents. 1 had had a long and fatigu- 
ing rifjio over a very had country, so, after sup- 
{Mr, retired into the furthest corner of the one 
room, that served for “ kitchen, and parlor, and 
all,” and there, curled up in my blankqf, in 
preference to the bed oflered by our host, which 
was none of the cleanest ; with half shut eyes, 

1 glumly puffed at my pipe in silence, allowing 
the hubble-bubble of the Bushmen’s gossip to 
flow through my unnoting ears. 

Fortunately for my peace, the publican’s stock 
of rum had been some time exhausted, and as I 
was the latest comer, all the broiling and frying 
had ceased, but a party sat round the fire, evi- 
dently set in for a spell at “ yarning.” At first 
the conversation ran in ordinary channels, such 
as abort reminiscences of old world rascality, j 
perils in the Bush. Till at length a topic arose 
which seemed to have a paramount interest for 
all. This 'was the prowess of a certain Two- 
handed Dick the Stockman. 

*^Yes, yes; I’ll tell you what it is, mates,” 
said one ; ** this confounded reading and writing, 
that don’t give plain fellows like you and me a 
chance •, now if it w’ere to come to fighting for 
a living, 1 don't care whether it was half-minute 
time and London rules, rough and tumble, or 
single stick, or sw^ords and bayonets, or toma- 
hawks — I’m dashed if you and me, and Two- 
handed Dick, wouldn’t take the w^hole Legisla- 
tive Council, the Governor and Judges — one 
down t'other come on. Though, to be sure, 
Dick could thrash any two of us.” 

I was too tired to keep awake, and dozed 
to be again and again disturbed with cries of 
“ Bravo, Dick !” “ That’s your sort !” “ Hou- 
ray, Dick !” all signifying approval of that indi- 
vidual’s conduct in some desperate encounter, 
which formed the subject of a stirring narra- 
tive. 

For months after that night this idea of Two- 
handed Dick haunted me, but the bustle of 
establishing a new«tation at length drove it out 
of my head. 

I suppose a year had elapsed from the night 
when the fame of the double-fisted stockman 
first reached me. 1 had to take a three days’ 
journey to buy a score of fine-wooled rams, 
through a country quite new to me, wMch I 
chose because it was a short-cut recently dis- 
covered. 1 got over, the first day, forty-five 
miles comfortably. The second day, in the 
evening, 1 met an ill-looking fellow walking 
with a broken musket, and his arm in a sling. 
He seemed sulky, and 1 kept my hand on my 
double-barreled pistol all the time I was talking 
to him ; he begged a little tea and sugar, which 


I could not spare, but I threw him a fig of 
tobacco. In answer to^my questions about his 
arm, he told me, with a string of oaths, that a 
bull, down in some mimosa flats, a day’s journey 
ahead, had charged him, flung him into a water- 
hole, broken his arm, and made him lose his 
sugar and tea bag. Bulls in Australia are 
generally quiet, but this reminded me that some 
of the Highland black cattle imported by the 
Australian Company, after being driven off* by 
a p^y of Gully Rakees (cattle stealers), had 
escai^ed into the mountains and turned quite 
wild. Out of this herd, which was of a breed 
quite unsuited to the country, a bull sometimes, 
w'hen driven off by a stronger rival, would de- 
scend to the mimosa flats, and wander about, 
solitary and dangerously fierce. 

It struck me, as I rode off*, that it was quite 
as well my friend's arm and musket had been 
disabled, for he did not look the sort of man it 
would be pleasant to meet in a thicket of scrub, 
if he fancied the horse you rode. So, keeping 
I one eye over my shoulder, and a sharp look-out 
' for any other traveler of the same breed, 1 rode 
I off at a brisk pace. I made out afterward that 
my foot friend was Jerry Johnson, hung for 
shooting a bullock-driver the following year. 

At sun-dovrn, w^hen 1 reached the hut where 
I had intended to sleep, I found it deserted, and 
so full of fle.as, I thought it better to camp out ; 
so I hobbled out old Gray-tail on the best piece 
of grass I could find, which was very poor in- 
deed. 

The next morning, when 1 went to look for 
my horse, he was nowhere to be found. 1 put 
the saddle on my head and tracked him for 
hours ; it was evident the poor lieast had been 
traveling away in search of grass. I walked 
until my feet were one moss of blisters; at 
length, when about to give up the search in 
despair, having quite lost the track on stony 
ground, I came upon the marks quite fresh in 
a bit of swaq^py ground, and a few hundred 
yards further found Master Gray-tail rolling in 
the mud of a nearly dry water-hole a.s comfort- 
ably as possible. I put down the saddle and 
called him ; at that moment I heard a loud roar 
and crash in a scrub behind me, and out rushed, 
at a terrific pace, a black Highland bull charg- 
ing straight at me. I had only just time to 
throw myself on one side flat on the ground as 
he thundered by me. My next move was to 
scramble among a small clump of trees, one of 
great size, the rest were more saplings. 

The bull having missed his mark, turned again, 
and first revenged himself by tossing my saddle 
up in the air, until, fortunately, it lodged in some 
bushes; then, having smelt me out, be com- 
menced a circuit round the trees, stamping, 
pawing, and bellowing frightfully. With his 
red eyes, and long, sharp horns, he looked like 
a demon ; I was quite unarmed, baving broken 
my knife the day ^fore ; my pistols were in my 
holsters, and I was wearied to death. My only 
chance consisted in dodging him round the trees 
until he should be tired out. Deeply did I regret 
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havinff left my faithful dogs Boomer and Bounder 
behind. ^ 

The bull charged again and again, sometimes 
eoming with such force against the tree that he 
fell on his knees, sometimes bonding the sap- 
lings behind which I stood until his horns almost 
touched me. There was not a branch I could 
lay hold of to climb up. How long this awful 
game of touchwood^' lasted, I know not; it 
seemed hours; after the first excitement of self- 
preservation passed ofT, weariness again ^took 
possession of me, and it required all the instinct 
of self-preservation to keep me on my feet; 
several times the bull left me for a few seconds, 
pacing suddenly away, bellowing his malignant 
discontent ; but before I could cross over to a 
better position he always came back at full 
speed. My tongue clave to the roof of my 
mouth, my eyes grew hot and misty, my knees 
trembled under me, 1 felt it impossible to hold 
out until dark. At length I grew desperate, 
and determined to make a run for the opposite 
covert the moment the bull turned toward the 
water-hole again. 1 felt sure I was doomed, 
and thought of it until I grew indifferent. The 
bull seemed ti> know I was worn out, and grew 
more fierce and rapid in his charges, but just 
when 1 was going to sit down under the great 
tree, and let him do his worst, I heard the rat- 
tle of a horse among the rocks above, and a 
shout that sounded like the voice of an angel. 
Then came the barking of a dog, and the loud 
reports of a stockwhip, but the bull, with his 
devilish eyes fixed on me, never moved. 

Up came a horseman at full speed ; crack fell 
the lash on the black hulfs hide; out spirted 
the blood in a long streak. The bull turned 
savagely — charged the horseman. The horse 
wheeled round just enough to baffle him — ^no 
more — again the lash descended, cutting like a 
long, flexible razor, but the mod bull was not to 
be beaten off by a w-hip : he charged again and 
again ; hut ho had met hisk ma^ch ; right and 
left, as needed, the horse ^turned, sometimes 
pivoting on his hind, sometime on his fore-legs. 

The stockman shouted something, leapt from 
his horse, and strode forward to meet the bull 
with an open knife between his teeth. As the 
beast lowered his head to charge, he seemed to 
catch him by the horns. There was a struggle, 
a cloud of dust, a stamping like two strong men 
"" wrestling — I could not see clearly; but the next 
moment the bull was on his back, the blood 
welling from his throat, his limbs quivering in 
death. 

The stranger, covered with mud and dust, 
eame to me, saying as unconcernedly as if he 
had been killing a calf in a slaughter-house, 
“ He’s dead enough, young man ; he won’t 
trouble any body any more.” 

1 walked two or three paces toward the dead 
beast ; my senses left me — I fainted. 

When 1 came to myself, my horse was sad- 
dled, bridled, and tied up to a bush. My stran- 
ger friend was busy flaying t^e bulj. 

** 1 should like to have a pair of boots out of 


the old devil,” he observed, in answer to my 
inquiring look, “before the dingoes and the 
eagle hawks dig into his carcase.” 

We rode out of the flats up a gentle ascent 
as night was closing in. I was not in talking 
humor ; but I said, ” You have saved my life.” 

” Well, I rather think I have,” but this was 
muttered in an under tone it’s not the first 1 
have saved, or taken either, for that matter.” 

I was too much worn out for thanking much, 
but 1 pulled out a silver 4iunting-watch and put 
it into his hand. He pushed it back, almost 
roughly, saying, “No, sir, not now; I shalln’t 
tak^ money or money’s worth for that, though 
1 may ask something some time. It’s nothing, 
after all. 1 owed the old black devil a grudge 
for spoiling a blood filly of mine ; besides, though 
1 didn’t know it when I rode up first, and went 
at the beast to take the devil out of myself as 
much as any thing — rather think that you are 
the young gentleman that ran through the Bush 
at night to Manchester Dan’s hut, when his wife 
wa.s bailed up by the Blacks, and shot one-eyed 
Jackey, in spite of the Governor’s proclama- 
tion.” 

“ You seem to know me,” I an.swcred ; “ ifray. 
may I ask who you arc, if it is a fair question, 
for I can not ^remember ever having seen you 
before.” 

“Oh, they call me ^Two-handed Dick,’ in 
this country.” 

The scene in the roadside inn fla.shed on my 
recollection. Before 1 could say another word, 
a sharp turn round the shoulder of the range we 
we wore traversing, brought us in sight of the 
fire of a shepherd’s hut. The dogs ran out 
barking; we hallooed and cracked our whips, 
and the hut-keeper came to meet us with a fire- 
stick in his hand. 

“ Lord bless my heart and soul ! Dick, is that 
thoe at la.st? Well, I thought thee were’t 
never coming;” cried the hut-keeper, a little- 
man, who came limping forward very fast with 
the help of a crutch-handled stick. “I say. 
Missis, Missis, here’s Dick, here’s Two-handed 
Dick.” 

This was uttered in a shrill, hysterical sort 
of scream. Out came “ Missis” at the top of 
her speed, and began hugging Dick as he was 
getting off his horse, her arms reached a little 
above his waist, laughing and crying, both at 
the same time, while her husband kept fast hold 
of the stockman’s hand, muttering, “Lord, Dick, 
I’m so glad to see thee.” Meanwhile, the dogs 
barking, and a flook of weaned lambs just pen- 
ned, ba’aing, made such a riot, that I was fairly 
liewildered. So, feeling myself ono too many, 
I sloped away, leading off both the horses to 
the other side the hut, where 1 found a sheidierd, 
who showed me a grass paddock to feed the 
nags a bit before turning them out for the night. 
1 said to him, “ What u the meaning of all thk 
going on between your mate and his wife, and 
the big stockman ?” 

“ The meaning, stranger : why, that’s Two- 
handed Diok, and ray mate is little Jemmy that 
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he saved, and Charley Anvils at the same time, sentinels, and every man slcepin^r with his 
when the blacks slaughtered the rest of the at hand. 

party, near on a dozen of them.” “ Now, as it was Pick’s business to tail 

On returning, I found supper smoking on the (follow) the cattle, five hundred head, 1 advised 
table, and we had made a regular “ bush” meal, him to have his musket sawed off in the barrel, 
The stockman then told my adventure, and, so as to be a more handy size for using on 
when they had exchanged all the news, I had horseback. He. took my advice ; and Charley 
little difficulty in getting the hut-keeper to the Anvils made a very good job of it, so that he 
point I wanted ; the great difficulty lay in pre- could bring it under his arm when hanging at 
venting man and wife from telling the same his back from a roph sling, and fire with one 
story at the same time* However, by judicious hand^ It was lucky I thought of it, as it turned 
m'anagement, I was able to gather the following out. 

account of Tioo-handed Dick's Fight and Ride, “ At length the overseer fixed on a spot for 
“When first I met Dick ho was second the station. It was very well for water and 
stockman to Mr. Ronalds, and I took a snep- grass, and a very pretty view, as he said, but it 
herd’s place there ; it was my second place in was too near a thicket where the blacks would 
this country, for 3 ^ou sec I left the old country lie in ambush, for safety. The old bushmeii 
in a bad year for the weaving trade, and was wanted it planted on a neck of land, whore tlio 
one of the first batch of free emigrants that waters protected it all but one side, and there a 
came out, the rest wore chiefly Irish. I found row of fence would have made it secure, 
shepherding suit me very well, and my missis “ Well, wo set to work, and soon had a lot 
was hut-keeper. Well, Dick and I got very of tall trees down. Charley put up his forge 
thick ; I used to write his letters for him, and and his grindstone, to keep the ax sharp, and 1 
read in an evening, and so on. Well, though I staid with him. Dick went tailing the cattle, 
undertook a shepherd’s place, I soon found I and the overseer sat on a log, and looked on. 
could handle an ax pretty well. Throwing the The second daj^ a mob of blacks came down on 
shuttle gives the use of the arms, you see, and the opposite side of the river. They were quite 
Dick put into my head that I could make more wild, regular myals, but some of our men with 
money if I took to making fences ;* I sharpening green branches, went and made peace with 
the rails, and making the mortice-hole.s, and a them. They liked our bread and sugar ; and 
stranger man setting them. 1 did several jobs after a short time we had a lot of them helping 
at odd times, and was thought very handy. ' to draw rails, fishing for us, bringing wild honey. 
Well, Mr. Ronalds, during the time of the great | kangaroos, rats, and firewood, in return Ibr but- 
drought, five yoars ago, determined to .send up ter and food, so we began to be less careful 
a lot of cattle to the north, where he had heard about our arms. Wc gave them iron tomahawks, 
there was plenty of water and grass, and form and they soon found out that they eould cut out 
a station there. Dick was picked out as stock- an opossum from a hollow in half-an-hour with 
man ; a young gentleman, a relative of Mr. one of our tomahawks, while it took a day with 
Ronalds, went as head of the party, a very one of their own stone ones, 
foolish, conceited j’oung man, 'who knew very “And so the time passed very pleasnnily. 
little of bush life, and would not be taught. We worked away. The young men and gin;; 
There were eight splitters and fencers, besides worked for us. The chiefs adorned themselves 
Charley Anvils, the blacksmith, and two bullock with the trink^s and clothes we gave them, 
drivers. and fished and hunted, and admired themselves 

“ I got leave to go because I wanted to see the in the river, 
country, and Dick asked. My missis was sorely “ Dick never trusted them ; he stuck to his 
against my going. I was to be storekeeper, &s cattle ; he warned us not to trust them, and the 
well as do any farming and work, if wanted. overseer called him a blood-thirsty, murdering 
“ We had two drays, and were well armed, blackguard for his pains. 

We were fifteen days going up before we got “ One day, the whole party were at work, 
into the new country, and then wc traveled five chopping and trimming weather-boards for the 
days ; sometimes twenty-four hours without hut j the black.s helping as usual. I was turn- 
water, and sometimes had to unload the draj's ing the grindstone for Charley Anvils, and Dick 
two or three times a day, to get over creeks, was coming up to the dray to get some tea, but 
The fifth day wo came to very fine land ; the there was a brow of a hill between him and us : 
grass met over our horses’ necks, and the river the muskets were all piled in one corner. I 
was a chain of water-holes, all full, and as clear heard a howl, and then a scream— pour camp 
as crystal. The kangaroos were hopping aiout was full of armed blacks. When I raised my 
as plentiful as rabbits in a warren; and the head, I saw the chief, Captain Jack, we called 
grass by the river side had regular tracks of him, with a broad ax in his hand, and the next 
the emu<«, where they went down to drink. minute he had chopped the overseer’s head 
“We had been among signs of the blacks, clean off; in two raiimtes all my mates were 
too, for five day.s, but h^ not seen any thing on the ground. Three or four came running up 
of them, although we could hear the devils tons; one threw a spear at me, which I hnif 
cooing at nightfall, calling to each other. We parried with a paijnikin I was using to wet llm 
kept regular watch and watch at first— four I grindstone, but it fixed deep in my hip, and 
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part of it I believe is there still. Charley Anvils j kept ehawing and chaviring it, and threatenintr 
had an ax in his hand, and cut down the first , the black devils all the while, until at lost U 
two fellows that came up to him, but ho was was small enough, and then I rammed it down, 
floored in a minute with twenty wounds. They and dropped on my knee, and waited until they 
were so eager to kill me, that one of them, came within twenty yards, and then I picked 
luckily, or 1 should not liave been alive now*, ofl' Captain Jack, the biggest villain of them 

cut the spear in my hip short off. Another, a : all.'' 

young lad 1 had sharpened a tomahawk for a Here Dick, being warmed, continued the 
few* days before, chopped mo across the head ; j story : “ We could not stop ; wo marched all 
you can see the white hair. Down 1 fell, and evening and all night, and when the tw*o poor 
nothing could have saved us, but the oljier creturs cried lor water, as*they did most of the, 
savages had got the tarpaulin off, and were night, as often as I could 1 filled my boots, and 
screaming with delight, plundering the drays, | gave them to drink. I led the horse, and trav- 
which called my enemies off. Just then, Dick . eled seventy miles without halting for more than 
came in sight. Ho saw what w*as the matter ; j a minute or tw*o. Toward the last they w*ere 
but although there were more than a hundred | as helpless as worn-out sheep. I tied them on. 
black devils, all armed, painted, bloody, and j We h^ the luck to fall in with a party traveling 
yelling, he never stopped or hesitated, but rode j just w*hen the old mare was about giving in, and 
slap through the camp, fired bang among them, | then we must all have died for want of water, 
killing two, and knocking out the brains of an- ! Charley Anvils had eighteen wrounds, but, ex- 
other. As he passed by a top rail, where an j cepl losing two fingers, is none the wprse. Poor 
ax w-as sticking, he caught it up. The men in j Jemmy, there, wrill never be fit for any thing 
the camp w'cre dead enough ; the chief warriors ' but a hut-keeper j as for me, 1 had some 

had made the rush there, and every one was scratches — nothing to hurt ; and the old mare 

pierced w*ith several spears, or cut dow*n from | lost an ear. 1 w*ent back afterward with ths 
close behind by axes in the hands^of the chiefs, police, and squared accounts with the blacks. * 
Wc, liciiig further off, had been attacked by the “And so, you see, stranger, the old woman 
boys only. Dick turned toward us, and shouted thinks I saved ^her old man’s life, although I 
my name ; I could not answer, but 1 managed j would have done as much for any one ; but I 
to .‘'It up an instant j ho turned toward me, ! believe there are some gentlemen in Sydney 
l(‘uiicd down, caught me by the jacket, and think I ought to have been hung for what 1 did. 
drag^red me on before him like a log. Just Any how, .since that scrimmage in the bush, they 
, llu ti Charley, who had crept under the grind- always call mo ‘Two-handed Dick.’” 

.•'tone, cried, ‘Oh, Dick, don't leave me!’ As • 

he s lid that, a lot of them came running down, | 

lor Iboy had seen enough to know that, unless ' 

they killed us all, their job would not bo half i [From Household Words.] 

done. As Dick turned to face them, they gavej THE USES OF SORROW 

way. and flung spears, but they could not hurl • 

him they managed to get between us and poorj grieve not for the early dead, 

('barley. Dick rode back a circuit, and dropped | vJ Whom God himself hath taken j 

me among some bushes on a hill, where I could • But deck with flo>vers each holy bed — 

sec all. Four times he charged, througli and Nor deem thyself forsaken, 

through a whole mob, 'wiih an ax in one hand, and When one by one, they fall away, 

his short musket in the other. He cut them ! Who were to thee a.s summer day. 

<l<'Viu right and left, as if he had been mowing; ' 

he scared the wretches, although the old women Weep for the babes of guilt, who sleep 
kept .screeching and urging them on, as they With scanty rags stretch’d o’er them, 

always <lo. At length, by help of his stirrup On the dark road, the downward steep 

leather, ho managed to get Charley up behind Of misery ; while before them 

him. He never could have done it, but his Looms out afar the dreadful tree, 

.mare fought, and bit, and turned when he bid And solemn, sad Eternity! 
luT. so he threw the bridle on her neck, and 

e{M’J;l use that terrible left arm of his. Well. Nor weep alone ; but w*hcn to Heaven 
he came up to the hill, and lifted rao on, and The cords of sorrow bind thee, 

awa} we went for three or four miles, but we Let kindest help to such bo given 
knew tli§ mare could not stand it long, so Dick , As God shall teach to find thee ; 

gf»t ofl', and walked. When the blacks had pulled Aid, for the sake of those above, 

the drays’ loads to pieces, they began to follow Do deeds of Wisdom, Mercy, Love, 

us. but Dick never lost heart — ” 

“Nay, mate,” interrupted Dick, “once I did; The child that sicken'd on thy knee, 

I shall never forget it, when I came to put my Thou weeping Christian mother, 

last bullet in, it was too big.” Had learn’d in this world, lispingly, 

“ Good Heavens !” 1 exclaimed, “ what did Words suited for another, 

you do?” think, with pitying mind, 

‘ “Why, I put the bullet in ftiy mouth, and On untaught infants left behind? 

VoL. I.— No. 2.— N 
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BENJAMIN WEST. | 

BT LEIQH HUNT. | 

T he two principal houses at which I visited, 
till the arrival of our relations from the 
West Indies, were Mr. West’s (late President 
of the Royal Academy), in Newman-street, and 
Mr. Godfrey Thornton’s (of the distinguished 
city family), in Austin-Friars. How 1 loved the 
Graces in one, and every thing in the other 1 
, Mr.. West (who, as 4 have already mentioned, 
had married one of my relations) had bought his 
house, I believe, not long after he came to En- 
gland ; and he had added a gallery at thp back 
of it, terminating in a couple of lofty rooms. 
The gallery was a continuation of the house- 
passage, and, together with one of those rooms 
and the parlor, formed three sides of a garden, 
very small but elegant, with a grass-plot in the 
middle, and busts upon stands under an arcade. 
The gallei^, as you vrent up it, formed an angle 
at a little distance to the left, then another to 
the right, and then took a longer stretch into 
the two rooms; and it was hung with the artist’s 
sketches all the way. In a corner between the 
t#o angles was a study-door, with casts of 
Venus and Apollo, on each side of it. The two 
rooms contained the largest of his pictures ; and 
in the farther one, after stepping softly down 
the gallery, as if reverencing the dumb life on 
the walls, you generally found the mild and 
quiet artist at his work ; happy, for he thought 
himself immortal. 

I need not# enter into the merits of an artist 
who is so well known, and has been so often 
criticised. He was a man with regular, mild 
features; and, though of Quaker origin, had the 
look of what he was, a painter to a court. His 
appearance was so gentlemanly, that, the mo- 
ment he changed his gown for a coat, he seemed 
to be full-dressed. The simplicity and self- 
possession of the young Quaker, not having 
time enough to grow stiff (for he went early to 
gtudy at Rome), took up, 1 suppose, with more 
ease than most would have done, the urbanities 
of his new position. And what simplicity helped 
him to, favor would retain. Yet this man, so 
well bred, and so indisputably clever in his art 
(whatever might be the amount of his genius), 
had received so careless, or so homely an edu- 
cation when a boy, that he could hardly read. 
He pronounced also soi^e of his words, in read- 
ing, with a puritanical Wbarism, such as haive 
for have, as some peofde pronounce when they 
sing psalms. But this was perhaps an American 
custom. My mother, who both read and spoke 
remarkably well, would say kaive, and shaiU 
(for shall), when she sung -her hymns. • But it 
was not BO well in reading lectures at the 
Academy. Mr. West would talk of his art all 
day long, painting ail the while. On other 
subjects he was not so fluent ; and on political 
and religions matters he tried hard to maintain 
the reserve common with those about a court. 
He succeeded ill in both. There were always 
strong suspicions of his leaning to bis native { 


side in politics: and during Bonaparte’s triumph, 
he could not contain his enthusiasm for the Re- 
publican chief, going even to Paris to pay him 
his homage, when First Consul. The admira- 
tion of high colors and powerful effects, natural 
to a painter, was too strong for him. How he 
managed this matter with the higher powers in 
England, I can not say. Probably he was the 
less heedful, inasmuch as he was not very care- 
fully paid. 1 believe he did a great deal for 
Gqorge the Third uath little profit. Mr. West 
certainly kept his love for Bonaparte no secret ; 
and it was no w-onder, for the latter expressed 
admiration of his pictures. The artist thought 
the conqueror’s smile enchanting, and that he 
had the handsomest leg he had ever seen. Ho 
was present when the “ Venus de Mcdicis” was 
talked of, the French having just taken possc.s- 
sion of her. Bonaparte, Mr. West said, turned 
round to those about him, and said, with his 
eyes lit up, “ She’s coming !” as if he had been 
talking of a living person. 1 believe he retained 
for the emperor the love that he had liad for the 
First Consul, a wedded love, “ for better, for 
worse.” However, 1 believe also that he re- 
tained it aftef the emperor’s downfall ; which is 
not what every painter did. 


PEACE. 

P EACE has a dwelling near a river 
Where the darkened waters quiver, 
Where the ripple we can hear 
Bursting on the pebbly shore. 

Making music soft and clear 

For evermore, for evermore. 

Peace has a dwelling near a wood 
Where the cooing pigeons brood, 

Where the sweet-voiced nightingale 
Unto the moon her song doth pour, 
And songsters swell the echoing vale 
For evermore, for evermore. 

Peace has a dwelling in the soul 
That can its hopes and fears control ; 

In silent wood or city’s din 

Alike it may be found to dwell ; 

Its dearest homo is that within 

The chastened heart's profoondest cell 

Peace has a dwelling where no more 
The ear can hoar the torrent roar, 

Or lists the rippling of the river. 

As softly it turns up its wave. 

Where never more the moon-beams quiver 
Within the silent grave. ^ 

Peace — oh, thou white-garmented 
Maiden, with the flower-decked head, 
Come, make thy mansion in my heart ! 

A tenant thou shalt freely rest. 

And thou shalt soothe each bitter smart 
That rjuiks the chambers of my breast. 

Charles Dbyden. 
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j led ; nor ne^ it excite any wonder that in fnir- 
suit of the ideal, they accidentally hit upon a 
I good deal that was real. The labors, there- 

T HE day-dream of mankind has ever been the | loro, of the Arabian physicians were not thrown 
Unattainable. To sigh for what is beyond away, though they entangled the feet of science 
our reach is, from infancy to age, a fixed con- in mazes, from which escape was only effected, 
dition of our nature. To it we owe all the after the lapse of centuries of misdirected efforts, 
improvement that distinguishes civilized from From the period wo have last spoken of, 
savage life — to it wo arc indebted for all the | until the commencement of the eleventh cen- 
great discoveries which, at long intervals, have tory, the only Alchemist of note is the Arabian 


rewarded thought. 

Though the motives which stimulated* the 
earliest inquiries were frequently undefined, and, 
if curiously examined, would be found to be 
sometimes questionable, it has rarely happened 
that the world has not benefited by them in the 
end. Thus Astrology, which ascribed to the 
stars an influence over the actions and destinies 
of man; Magic, which attempted to reverse 
the laws of nature, and Alchemy, which aimed 
at securing unlimited powers of self-reward; 
all tended to the final establishment of useful 
science. 

Of none of the sciences whose laws are fully 
understood, is this description truer than of that 
now called Chemistry, which once was Al 
diemy. That “ knowledge of tte substance or 
composition of bodies,** which the Arabic root 
of both words implies, establishes a fact in place 
of a chimera. Experimental philosophy has 
made Alchemy an impossible belief, but the 
faith in it was natural in an age when reason 
was seldom appealed to. The credulity which 
accepted witchcraft for a truth, was not likely 
to reject the theory of the transmutation of met- 
als, nor strain at the dogma of perpetual youth 
and health; the concomitants of the Philoso- 
pher's Stone. 

The Alchemists claim for their science the 
remotest antiquity possible, but it was not until 
three or four centuries after the Christian era 

that the doctrine of transmutation began to | Moysos, the son of Sejar ; of Aben Sina, better 
spread. It was among the Arabian physicians | known as Avicenna, and sometimes called Abo- 
that it look root. Those learnc(> men, flirough . hali ; of Averrocs of Cordova, surnamed the 
whom was transmitted so much that was useful j Commentator ; of Rasis, who is also called 
in astronomy, in mathematics, and in medhdno, ' Almanzor and Albumasar ; and of John of 
were deeply tinctured with the belief in an Damascus, whose name has been latinized into 
universal elixir, whoso properties gave the ' Johannes Damascenus. All these, physicians 
power of multiplying gold, of prolonging life by ^fession, wore more or less profc.s.sors of 
indefinitely, and of making youth perpetual. ‘ alchemy ; and besides these wore such as Artc- 
The discoveries w*hich they made of the sue- phius, W'ho wrote alchemical tracts about the 
cessful application of mercury in many diseases, jyear 1130, but who deserves rather to bo re- 
led them to suppose that this agent contained membered for the cool assertion which ho makes 
within itself the germ of all curative influences, { in his “ Wisdom of Secrets” that, at the time he 
and was the basis of all other metals. An ^ wrote he had reached the patriarchal — or fab- 
Eastern imagination, ever prone to heighten | ulous — age of one thousand and twenty-five 
the eflects of nature, was not slow to ascribe I years I / 

a pretoiliatural force to this medicine, but not The thirteenth century came, and with it 


Geber, who, though ho wrote on the perfections 
of metals, of the new-found art of making gold, 
in a word, on the philosopher's stone, has only 
descended to our times as the founder of that 
jargf>n which passes under the name of “ gibber- 
ish.” He was, however, a great authority in 
the middle ages, and allusions to “Geber's 
cooks,” and “Geber’s kitchen,” are frequent 
among those who at length saw the error of 
their ways, after wasting their substance in the 
vain search for the elixir. 

A longer interval might have elapsed but for 
the voice of Peter the Hermit, whose fanatical 
scheme for the recoveiy of the Holy Sepulchre 
was the cause of that gradual absorption, by 
the nations of the West, of the learning which 
had so long been buried in the East. The 
crusaders, or those, rather, who visited the 
shores of Syria under their proteotion-*the men 
whose skill in medicine and letters rendered 
them useful to the invading armies— acquired 
a knowledge of the Arabian languages, and of 
the sciences cultivated by Arabian philosophers, 
and this knowledge they disseminated through 
Europe. Some part of it, it il true, was de- 
rived from the Moors in Spain, but it was all 
conveyed in a common tongue which began 
now to be understood. To this era belong the 
names of Alfonso the Wise, King of Castile ; of 
Isaac Beimiram, the son of Solomon the physi- 
cian ; of Hali Abbas, the scholar of Abimeher 


finding it in its simple state, the practitioners 
of the new science had recourse to combination, 
in the hope, by that means, of attaining their 
object. To ^ mercury became their first 
endeavor, and this fixation they described as 
“catching the flying bird of Hermes.*’ Once 
embarked in the illusory experiment, it is easy | 


came two men who stand first, as they then 
stood alone, in literary and scientific knowledge. 
One was a Gorman, the other an Englishman ; 
the first was Albertos Magnus, the last Roger 
Bacon. 

Of the former, many wonderful stories are 
told ; such, for instance, as his having given a 


to perceive how far the Al^htmiats might be banquet to the king of the Romans, in the gar 
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dens of his cloister at Cologne, when ho con-| 
verted the intensity of winter into a season of 
sommer, full ol flowers and fruits, which dis- 
appeared w’hen the banquet was over j and his 
having constructed a marvelous automaton, call- 
ed “ Androis,’^ which, like tho invention of his 
contemporary, Roger Bacon, w’as said to be 
capable of auguring all questions, past, present, 
and to come. 

To know more than the rest of the world in 
any respect, but partteularly in natural philoso- 
phy, was a certain method by which to earn 
the name of a necromancer in tho middle ages, | 
and there arc few whose occult fame has ^tood 
higher than that of Roger Bacon. Ho was| 
afraid, therefore, to speak plainly — indeed, itj 
was the custom of the early philosophers to 
couch their knowledge in what Bacon himself ! 
calls the “tricks of obscurity;” and in his cele-I 
brated “ Epislola de Sccrelis^'^ he adverts to tho 
possibility qf his being obliged to do the same 
thing, through “ the greatness of the secrets which 
ho shall handle.” With regard to the invention 
of his greatest secret, we shall give the w'ords 
in which he speaks of the proj)ertic.s of gun- 
pol^'der, and alterward show in what terms he 
concealed his knowledge. “A’bysrj?,” he says, 
“may he made in the airc like thunders^ yea, 
with greater honor than those ifiat come of na- 
ture ; for a little matter filled to the quantity of ^ 
a thimble^ maketh a horrible noise and wonderful 
lightning. And this is done after sundry fashions, ^ 
whereby any eUic or arm/r may he destroyed.'^ 
A more accurate description of the explosion 
of gunpowder could scarcely bci given, and it is ; 
not to bo supposed that Bacon simply confined 
himself to the theory of his art, when ho knew ' 
so well the eonsccjucnces arising from a prac- 
tical application of it. On this head there is a 
legend extant, which has not, to our knowledge, ^ 
been printed before, from which we may clearly 
see why he contented himself with the cal)alis-| 
tic form in which he conveyed his knowledge j 
of wdiat he deemed a fatal secret. 

Attached to Roger Bacon’s laboratory, and a 
zealous assistant in the manifold occupations 
with which the learned Eranm'sean occupied 


But there never yet was an adept in any art 
or science who freely communicated to his pupil 
the full amount of his *owm knowledge ; some- 
thing for experience to gather, or for ingenuity 
to discover, is always kept in reserve, and the 
instructions of Roger Bacon stopped short at 
one point. He was him.self engaged in the 
prosecution of that chemical secret which he 
rightly judged to be- a dangerous one, and, 
while ho experimented with tho compound of 
sulf^ur, saltpetre, and charcoal, ho kept him- 
self apart from hLs general laboratory, and 
wrought in a separate cell, to which not even 
Hubert had access. To know that iho friar 
had a mysterious occupation, which, more than 
the making of gold or the universal medieino, 
engrossed him. was enough of itself to rouse 
tho young man’s curiosity ; but -when to this 
wa.s added the fact, that, from time to time, 
strange and mysterious noises were heard, ac- 
companied by bright corru.scations and a now 
and singular odor, penetrating through the 
chinks close to which his eyes were stealthily 
! riveted, Hubert’s eagerness to know all that 
* his master concealed had no limit. He resolved 
: to discover thp secret, even though ho shouhl 
I perish in tho attempt ; he feared that there 
■ was g(iod reason for tho accusation of dealing 
' in the Black Art, which, more than all others, 
the monks of Bacon’s own convent countenanced , 
hut this apprehension only stimulated him the 
more. For some time Hubert wailed without an 
opportunity occurring for gratifying the secret 
longing of his heart ; at last it presimted itself. 

To afford medical assistance to iho sick, was, 
perhaps, the most useful practice of (?unventiuil 
life, and the monks had always among iIkmu 
practitioners of the healing art. more or loss 
skillful. Of this number, Roger Bacon was 
tho most eminent, not only in the monastery to 
which he belonged, but in all Oxford. 

It W’as about the hour of noon on a gloomy 
day toyv’ard tho end of November, in the year 
1282 , W'hile the Friar and his pupil w’ero sev- 
erally employed, tho former in his secret cell, 
and tho latter in tho general laboratory, that 
there arrived at the gate of the Franciscan con- 


himsclf, was a youthful student, whose name 
is stated to have been Hubert de Dreux. He 
was a Norman, and many of the attribnl(!s of 
that people were conspicuous in his character, 
lie was of a quick ii^elligence, and hasty cour- 
age, fertile in invention, and prompt in action, 
eloquent of discourse, and ready of hand ; all 
excellent qualities, to which w^as superadded 
an insatiable curiosity. Docile to rcncivc in- 
struction, and apt to profit by it, Hubert became 
a great favorite wuth tho philosopher, und to 
him Bacon expounded many of the secrets — or I 
supposed secrets — of the art which he strove to , 
bring to perfection. He instructed him also in 
the composition of certain medicines, which | 
Bacon him.‘«elf believed might be tho means of j 
prolonging life, though not to tho indefinite ex- j 
lent dreamed ol' by those who put their w^hole . 
faith in the Great Elixir. I 


vent a messenger on horseback, the hearer of 
news from Abingdon, that Waller de Losely, 
the sheriff of Berkshire, had that morning met 
with a serious incident by a hurt from a knee, 
and wras then lying dangerously wounded at the 
hostelry of the Checkers in Abingdon, w'hither 
he had been hastily conveyed. The messenger 
added, that the Iccch who had been called in 
w^as most anxious for the assistance of the .skill- 
ful Friar, Roger Bacon, and urgently prayed 
that he w’ould lose no lime in coming to the aid 
of the w^ounded knight. 

Great excitement prevailed among tho monk.' 
on the receipt of this intelligenoe, for Walter de 
Losely was not only a man of pow’cr and influ- 
ence, but moreover, a great benefactor to their 
order. Friar Bacon wa.s immediately sought’ 
and speedily made his appearance, the urgency 
of the mcs.$ag# admitting of no delay. He 
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hastily enjoined Hubert to continue the prepara- 
tion of an amalgam which ho was desirous of 
getting into a forward slate, and taking with 
him his ease of inslriiments with the bandages 
and salves which he thought needful, was soon 
mounted on an easy, ambling palfrey on his way 
toward Abingdon, the impatient messenger rid- 
ing before him to announce his approach. 

When he was gone, quiet again reigned in 
the convent, and Hubert do Dreux resumed his 
occupation. But it did not attract him king. 
Suddenly he raised his head from the work and 
his eyes were lit up with a gleam in which jo}'" 
and fear seemed equally blended. For the first 
time, for months, he w’as quite alone. What if 
he could obtain access to his mastcr\s cell and 
l)cnetrate the myster}" in wdiich his labors had 
been so long enveloped ! He cautiously stoic to 
the door of the laborator}", and peeped out into a 
long pas.sagc, at the further extremity of which 
a door opened into a small court w’here, de- 
tached from the main edifice and scre.cned from 
.-ill observation, was a small building which the 
Friar had recently caused to be constructed. 
He looked about him timorou.sly, fearing le.st he 
might be observed ; but there was no cause for 
apprehension, scjircely any Inducement could 
have prevailed with the superstitious FrancLs- 
c.ans to turn their .steps willingly in the direction 
of Roger Bacon's solitary cell. 

Reassured by the silence, Hubert stole noisc- 
lc.ssly onward, and trcndilingly approached the 

• forbiddiMi spot. His quick eye saw at a glance 
that th<‘. key was not in the door, and his coun- 
tenance fell. The Friar's treasure was locked 
up ! He might see something, however, if he 
could not enter the chamber. He knelt down, 

* therefore, at the door, and peered through the 
keyhole. As ho prc.ssed against the door, in 
doing so, it yielded to his touch. In the haste 
with which F riar Bacon had closed the entrance, 
the holt had not been shot. Herbert rose hastily 
to his feet, and the next momciit^ie wa^in the 
coll, looking eagerly round upon the crucibles 
fmd alembics, which boro witness to his master’s 
labors. But beyond a general impression of 
work in hand, there was nothing to be gleaned 
from this survey. An open parchment volume, 
in which the Friar had recently been writing, 
next caught his attention. If the secret should 
he there in any known language. Hubert knew 
.something of the Hebrew, but nothing yet of 
Arabic. He was rca.ssiired ; the characters 
were familiar to him ; the language Latin. Ho 
seized the volume, and read the few lines which 
the Friar had just traced on the last page. 

Thcy^n thus : 

“ IMdeas tamen ntrum loquar in asnigmato vol 
s^jismidum veritatem.” And, further (which w^e 
•^translate) : He that would see these things 

shall have the key that openeth and no man 
shuttoth, and when ho shall shut no man is able 

optin again.” 

“ But the secret — the secret !” cried Hubert, 
impatiently, “ let me know whql * these things’ 
arc 1” 


He hastily turned the leaf back and read again. 
The passage was that one in the “ Epislola de 
Secretis'' which spoke of the artificial thunder 
and lightning, and beneath it was the full and 
precise receipt for its composition. This at once 
explained the strange noises and the flashes ol 
light which he had so anxiously noticed. Siir- 
j»rising and gratifying as this discovery mighl 
be, there was, Hubert thought, something be- 
yond. Roger Bacon, he reasoned, was not one 
to practice an experiment like this for mere 
amusement. It was, he felt certain, a new form 
of invocation, more potent, doubtless, over the be- 
ings ef another ivorld, than any charm yet record- 
ed. Be it as it might, he would try whether, 
from the materials around him, it were not in 
his power to produce the same result. 

“ Hero arc all the necessary ingredients,” he 
exclaimed ; “ this yellowish powder is the well 
known sul})hur, in which I daily bathe the 
argent-vive; this bitter, glistening substance i.s 
the salt of the rock, the SLtlis jietroi ; and this 
black calcination, the third agent. But the pro- 
portions arc given, and here stands a gla^s 
cucurbit in which they should he mingled. It 
is of the form m3" master mostl}' uses — rouiuJ, 
w"ith a small neck and a narrow mouth, to he 
luted closely, wilhouf doubt. Ho has often told 
me that the solo rogeneraling power of the uni- 
verse is heat j yondtT furnace .shall supp)}" it, and 
then Hubert de Dreux is his nia^.ter’s equal !” 

The short November day was drawing to a 
close, when, after carefully tending the wounded 
sheriff, and leaving such instructions with tliC 
Abingdon leech as ho judged suffieient for lus 
patient’s well-doing, Roger Bacjon again mounled 
his palfrey, and turned its head in the direction 
of Oxford. He was unwilling to be a loiterer 
after dark, and his beast was equally desirous 
to Im 3 once more comfortably housed, so that his 
homeward journey was accomplished even more 
rapidly than his morning excursion ; and harel}" 
an hour had elapsed when the Friar drew the 
rein at the foot of the last gentle eminence, close 
to which lay the walls of the cloistered eify. 
To give the animal breathing-space, ho rode 
quietly up the ascent, and then paused for a few 
moments before he proceeded, his mind intent 
on subjects foreign to the speculations of all his 
daily associations. 

Suddenly, as ho mused on his latest discovery 
and calculated to what principal object it might 
be devoted, a stream of fiery light f^hot rapidly 
athwart the dark, drear sk}", and before he had 
space t/think what the meteor might porteinl, 
a roar as of thunder shook the air, and simul- 
taneoiTs with it, a shrill, piercing scream, min- 
gled with the fearful sound ; then burst forth a 
volume of flame, and on the wind camo floating a 
sulphurous vapor which, to him alone, revealed the 
nature of the explosion ho had just witnessed. 

“ Gracious God !” he exclaimed, while the 
cold sweat poured like rain-drops down his fore- 
head, “ the fire has caught the fulminating 
powder ! But what meant that dreadful cry ? 
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Sorely nothing of human life has suffered ! The , “ 1 will not die/’ he said, “ without leaving 

boy Hubert — but, no— he was at work at the to the world the evidence that the secret was 

further extremity of the building. But this is known to me whose marvelous power future 

no time for vain, conjecture — ^Ict me learn the ages shall acknowledge. But not yet shall it 
worst at once !” be revealed. Generations must pass away and 

And with these words he urged his affrighted the minds of men become better able to endure 

steed to its best pace, and rode rapidly into the the light of science, before they can profit by 

city. my discovery. Let him who already possesses 

All was consternation there : the tremendous knowledge, guess the truth these words convey.” 
n 9 ise had roused ovesy inhabitant, and people And in place of the directions by which 

were hurrying to and fro, some hastening to- Hubert de Dreux had been guided, he altered 

ward the place from whence the sound had the sentence as follows : 
proceeded, others rushing wildly from it. It “ Sed tamen salis petre, 

was but too evident that a dreadful catastrdphe, Luhit Mone Caf Ubrk 

worse even than Bacon dreaded, had happened. et sulphuris.” 

It was with difficulty he made his vray through The learned have found that these mj^tical 

the crowd, and came upon the ruin which still ; words conceal the anagram of Carhtmum pulvere^ 
blazed fiercely, appalling the stoutest of heart, i the third ingredient in the composition of Gun- 
Therc was a tumult of voices, but above the | powder, 
outcries of the affrighted monks, and of the 


I I BY ALBERT SMITH. 

A TURKISH BATH.— The .second day I was 
^ at Constantino])lo I had a bath, in the proper 


scared multitude, rose the loud voice of the 

Friar, calling them to extinguish tho ! [Jrom a Month at Con.tanUnoplc.] 

flames. This appeal turned all eyes toward j GLIMPSES OF THE EAST. 

hiiUi and then associating him with an evil, the ! 

’ - . . , 1 1 * u j ! BY ALBERT SMITH. 

caiF3C of which they were unable to comprehend, 

the maledictions of the monks broke forth. A TURKISH BATH. — The .second day I was 

“Seize the accursed magician,” they shouted; at Constantino])lo I had a bath, in the proper 
“ he has made a fiery compact with the demon! ; Turkish fashion ; and this was quite as novel in 
Already one viciim is sacrificed — our turn will } its way us every thing else had been. Tho 
come next ! Sec, here are the mangled limbs ' establi.shment patronized was the head one in 
of his pupil, Hubert do Dreux ! The fiend has ' Starnboul ; and we went from tho .street into a 
claimed his rcwaid, and borne away his soul. | very large hall, entirely of marble, with a gallerj' 
Seize on the wjeked sorcerer, and take him to a round the walls, in which were couches, as well 
dungeon 1” I as dovrn below. On tbe‘'e different visitors were 

Roger Bacon sate stupefied by the nnexpcclod reposing: some covered np and lying quite still, 
blow ; he had no power, if he had possessed others smoking narghiles, and drinking coffee, 
the will, to offer the .slightest resistance to tho j Towels and cloths were drying on lines, and in 
fury of the enraged Franciscaii-s, who, in tho the corner was a little shed, serving as a Cafe 
true spirit of ignorance, had ever hated him for We went up-stairs and undressed, gixdng our 
his acquirements. With a deep sigh for the fate watfjhcs and money to the attendant, who lied 
of the young man. who.se imprudence he now ’ our clothes up in a bundle. He then tucked a 
saw had been the cause of this dreadful event, * colored wrapper round our waists, »nd threw a 
he yielded himself up to his enemies ; they tore towel 6ver on. shoulders, after whieh wc walked 
him from his palfrey, and with many a cur.se, down stairs, and put on some wooden clogs at 
and many a buffet, dragged him to the castle, the door of the next apartment. The first thing 
and lodged him in one of its deepest dungeons, these did was to send me head over heels, to tho 
Tho Aames from the ruined cell died out of great discomfiture of my temporary costume, and 
themselves j but those which the envy and dread equal delight of the bathers there assembled 
of Bacon’s genius had kindled, were never cx- ^ We remained in this room, which was of an in- 
tinguished, but with his life. i creased temperature, idling upon other couches, 

In the long years of imprisonment which until we were pronounced ready to go into the 
followed — the doonr of the stake being averted second chamber. I contrived, with great care 
only by powerful intercession with the Pope — and anxiety, to totter into it upon clog.s, 
Bacon had leisure to meditate on the value, of - and found another apartment of marble, very 
all ho had done to enlarge the understanding warm indeed, and lighted fjom the top by a 
and extend the knowledge of his .species. “The dome of glass “ bull’s-eyes.” In the middle of 
prelates and friars,” he wrote in a Ictter^jwhich this chamber was a hot, raised octagon ^platform, 
still remains, “ have kept mo starving in close ‘ also of marble, and in the recesses of thu sides 
prison, nor will they suffer any one to come to were marble vases, and tanks, with taps for 
me, fearing lest ray writings should come to any and cold water, and channels in the floor to 
other than the Pope and thenfeelves.” j carry off the suds. Two savage, unearthly boys, 

He reflected that of all living men ho stood their heads all shaved, with the exception of a 
well-nigh alone in the consciousness that in the tuft on the top, and in their scant costume of t. 
greatest of his inventions he had produced a | towel only, looking more like wild Indians than 
discovery of incalculable value, but one for ' Turks, now se^ed hold of me, and forcing mo 
which on every account the time was not ripe. | back upon the hot marble floor commenced a 
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dreadfnl series of tortures, suoh as 1 had only 
read of as pertaining to the dark ages. It was 
of no use to resist. Tney clutched hold of the 
back of my neck, and 1 thought they were going 
to strangle me ; then they pulled at my arms 
and legs, and I thought again they were going 
to put me on the rack; and lastly, when they 
both began to roll backward and forward on my 
chest, doubling my cracking elbows underneath 
them, I thought, finally, that my last minute was 
come, and that death by suffocation would ^nish 
me. They wore fiends, and evidently delighted 
in my agony ; not allowing me to look to the 
right or left after my companions, and throwing 
themselves on me again, whenever they con- 
ceived 1 was going to call the dragoman to 
my assistance. I do not know that 1 ever passed 
.such a frightful five minutes, connected with 
bathing, nervous as are some of the feelings 
which that pastime gives rise to. It is very 
terrible to take the first summer plunge in'o a 
deep, dark river, and when you are at the bot- 
tom, and the water is roaring in your cars, to 
think of dead bodies and crocodiles ; it is almttst 
worse to make that frightful journey down a 
steep beach, in a bathing machii^c, with a vague 
incertitude as to where you will find yourself 
when the doors open again: but nothing can 
come up to what 1 suffered in my last extremity, 
ill this Constantinople bath. Thoughts of Turk- 
ish cruelty and the sacks of the Bosphorus; of 
home, and friends, and my childhood’s bowers — 
of the sadness of being murdered in a foreign 
bath — and the probability of ray Giaour body 
being eaten by the wild dogs, crowded rapidly 
on me, as these demons increased their tortures ; 
until, collecting all my strength for one last 
effort, I contrived to throw them off, one to the 
right and the other to the left, some half dozen 
feet — and regained my legs. 

The worst was now over, certainly ; but the 
persecution still continued saffieicntly exciting. 
They seized on me again, and Jed ma to the 
tanks, where they almost flayed me with horse- 
hair gloves, and drowned mo with bowls of 
warm whaler, poured continuously on my head. 
I could not see, and if I again tried to cry out, 
they thrust a large soapy swab, made of the 
fibres that grow at the foot of the date palm, 
into my mouth, accompanying each renewed 
act of cruelty with a demand for baksheesh. At 
last, being fairly exhausted, themselves, they 
swathed me in a great many towels ; and I was 
then half carried, half pushed, up stairs again, 
where I took my place upon my couch with 
feelings of great joy and thankfulness. 

I no^ began to think that all the horrors I 
had>imdcrgone were balanced by the delicious 
of repose that stole over me. I felt that 
I could have stopped there forever, with the 
fragrant coffee steaming at my side, and the 
soothing bubble of the narghiles sounding in 
y every direction. I went off into a day dream — 
my last clear vision being that of a man having 
his head shaved all but a top knot, which was 
long enough to twist round (nd round, under 


IM 

his fez — and could soaroely believe that an hour 
had elapsed, when the dragoman suggested cor 
return to the bustling world without. 


The Slave Market at Constantinople. 

No European goes to the East with a clear 
idea of a Slave-market. Ho has seen fanciful 
French lithographs, and attractive scenes in 
I Eastern ballets, where the pretty girls appeared 
ready, on the shortest notice, and in the 
most bewitching costumds, to dance the Gitana, 
Romaika, Tarantella, Rodowa, or any other 
characteristic pas that might be required of 
tberg. Or if not schooled into these impressions, 
he takes the indignant view of the subject, and 
thinks of nothing but chains and lashes, and finds, 
at ]a.si, that one is just as false as the other. 

There is now no regular slave-market at 
Constantinople. The fair Circassians and Geor- 
gians reside in the houses of the merchants, ts 
whom many of them are regularly /!on.signed by 
their friends, and of these it is impossible for a 
Frank to obtain a glimpse, for the usual privacy 
I of the harem is granted to them. The chief d^ 
pot of the blacks is in a large court-yard attached 
to the Mosque of Suleyman. In a strect*im- 
mediately outside the wall was a row of cofiee- 
house.s, wherq opium was also to be procured 
for smoking, which is by no means so general a 
practice as is imagined ; and over and behind 
these were buildings in which the slaves were 
kept. It is true that these ’were grated, but tho 
lattices through which only tho Turkish women 
can look abroad, gave a far gteatcr notion of 
imprisonment. 

There wore a great many women and chil- 
dren grouped about in the court-yard, and aU 
those who appeared to possess any degree of 
intelligence were chatting and laughing. Some 
were wrapped up in blankets and crouching 
about in corners ; but in these, sense and feeling 
seemed to be at the lowest ebb. I should Ira 
very sorry to run against any proper feelings on 
the subject, but I do honestly believe that if any 
person of average propriety and right-minded- 
ness were showm these creatures, and told that 
their lot was to become the property of others, 
and work in return for food and lodging, he 
would come to the conclusion that it was all 
they were fit for — indeed, he might think that 
they had gained in exchanging their wretched 
.savage life for one of comparative civilizatiou. 

I would not pretend, upon the strength of a 
harried visit to a city, to offer the slightest 
opinion upon the native domestic and social 
economy ; but I can say, that whenever I have 
seen tho black slaves abroad, they have been 
neatly dressed, and apparently well kept; and 
that, if shopping with their mistresses in tho 
bazaars, the conversation and laughing that 
passed between them was like that between 
two companions. The truth is that tho “vir- 
tuous indignation” side of tho question holds out < 
gTHnder opportunities to an author for tine writ- 
ing than tho practical fact. But this style of 
composition should not always bo implicitly 
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relied upon ; 1 knew a man who was said by 
certain reviews and literary cliques to be “a 
creature of large sympathies for the poor and 
oppressed,” because he wrote touching things 
about them ; but who would abuse his wife, and 
brutally treat his children, and harass his family, 
and then go and drink until his largo heart was 
sufficiently full to take up the ‘‘ raan-and-broth- 
er” lino of literary business, and suggest that a 
tipsy chartist was as good as a quiet gentleman. 
Of this class are the WHters who even call livery 
“ a badge of slavery,” and yet, in truth, if the 
real slave felt as proud of his costume and 
oalvos as John feels, he might be considc];pbly 
envied for his eontent by many of us. 

As we entered the court-yard, a girl rose and 
asked Demetri if 1 wanted to buy her. I told 
him to say that I did, and would take her to 
England. She asked Demetri whore that was, 
and on being told that it was so many days’ 
journey, she ran away, declaring that she would 
never go so far with any body. We next went 
up to a circle of black females, who had clustered 
under the shade of a tree. A Turkish w'oman 
in her vail was talking to them. I made De- 
metri tell them that we had no slaves in En- 
gland, as our queen did not allow it, but that 
every one was free as soon as they touched the 
land. This statement excited a laugh of the 
loudest derision from all the party, and they ran | 
to toll it to their corapanion.s, who screamed 
with laughter as well ,* so that I unwittingly ! 
started a line joke that day in the slave-market. I 

• — ■ , i 

Dogs in Constantinople. — After an hour's ' 
doze 1 woke up again, and went and sat by the | 
window. The noise 1 then heard 1 shall never 
forget. 

To say that if all the sheep-dogs going to 
Smithheld on a market-day had been kept on the 
constant bark, and pitted against the yelping 
curs upon all the carts in London, they could 
have given any idea of the canine uproar that 
now first astonished me, would be to make the 
feeblest of images. The whole city rang with 
dne vast riot. Down below me at Tophan6 — 
over at Stamboul — ^far away at Scutari — ^the 
whole eighty thousand dogs that are said to 
overrun Constantinople, appeared engaged in 
the most active extermination of each other, 
without a moment’s cessation. The yelping, 
howling, barking, growling, and snarling, were 
all merged into one uniform and continuous, 
even sound, as the noise of frogs becomes when 
heard at a distance. For hours there was no 
lull. 1 went to sleep, and woke ngaw; and 
still, with my windows open, I heard the same 


Going out in the day-time, it is not difficult 
to find traces of the fi"hts of the night, about 
the limbs of all the strect-df»gs. There is not 
one, among their vast number, in the enjoy- 
ment of a perfect skin. Some have their cnis 
gnawed away or pulled otl*, others have Imd 
their eyes taken out; from the biioks and 
haunches of others, perfect .steaks of llcsh have 
been torn away ; and all bear the scars of 
desperate combats. 

■WJld and desperate as is their nature^ Ihes** 
poor animals are susceptible of kindno'^s. 11 a 
scrap of bread is thrown to one of them now 
I and then, ho docs not forget it ; for they h.Mvr 
I at times, a hard matter to live — not the dog- 
among the shops of Galata or Stamboul, but 
! those whose “parish” lies in the large, buryiiig- 
grounds and desert-places without the city ; Il'T 
each keeps, or rather is kept, to his dislrit i 
and if he chanced to venture into a strsmge oiir. 
the odds against his return would be ver> hii’Lu . 
One battered old animal, to whom I u«ed ocru- 
.sionully to toss a scrap of food, always fol lowed 
'me from the hotel to the cross-street at JVra, 
I where the two soldiers stand on guanl, but 
i ■would never cqpie beyond this point, lie knew 
I the fate that awaited him had he done so : and 
therefore, when I left him, he would lie ilowri 
I in the road and go to .sleep until I eanie liack. 
When a horse or camel dic.s, and is left about 
the roads near the city, the hones an* so»>n 
picked very clean by these dogs, and th(‘y will 
carry the skulls or pelves to great distances. 
I w^as told that they will eat their dead fellows 
— a curious fact, 1 believe, in ranine economy 
They arc always trouble.sorae — not to .sny dan- 
gerous — at night; and arc especially irritated 
by Europeans, w^hom they will single out among 
a crowd of Levantines. 

[From the Autobiography of Leigh Hunt.] 

CHRIST-HOSPITAL WORTHIES. 

HRIST-HCfePITAL is a nursery of trades- 
men, of merchants, of naval officers, of schol- 
ars ; it has produced some of the greatest orna- 
ments of their time ; and the feeling among the 
boys themselves is, that it is a medium, between 
the patrician pretension of such schools as Eton 
the Westminster, and the plebeian submission of 
and charity schools. In point of University honors, 
it claims to be equal with the best ; and though 
other schools can show a greater abundance of 
eminent names, I know not where many will be 
found who are a greater host in themselves. 
One original author is worth a hundred trnn.«- 
mitters of elegance ; and such a one is to be 


tumult going on ; nor was it until daybreak that 1 found in Richard.son, who here rcceiveH^diat 


anything like tranquillity was restored. In education he ^possessed. Here Camden nlscNn^- 
spile of my early instnictioii, the dogs delight ' ceived the rudiments of his. Bishop Stillingfleei 
to bark and bite, and should be allowed to do according to the memoirs of Pepy.s, lately pub- 
80 , it being their nature, I could not help wish- lished, was brought up in the school. We have 
ing that, for a short season, the power was had many eminent scholars, two of them Greek ^ 
vested in me to carry out the most palpable professors, to wit, Barne.s, and the present Mr. 
service for which brickbats and the Bosphorus Scholeficld, the latter of whom attained an ex- 
could be made conjointly available. traordinarysucclbsion of University honors. The 
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rest are Markland j Middleton, late Bishop of the smallest boy that could ever have attained to 
Calcutta} and Mitchell, ^the translator of “ Aris- so distinguished an eminence. He was little in 
toplianes.” Christ- Hospital, I believe, toward person, little in face, and he had a sinjrnlarly 
the close of the last century, and the beginning juvenile cast of features, even for one sci petite. 
of the present, sent out more living writers, in It was Mjtciijsll. the translator of Aristopha- 
its proportion, than any other school. There ncs. Ho had really attained his position prema- 
was Dr. Richards, author of the “ Aboriginal turely. I rose afterward to be next to him in the 
Britons;” Dyer, whoso life was one unbroken school; and from a grudge that existed bet wee 
dream of learning and goodness, and who used us, owing probably to a reserve, which I thought 
to innko us wonder with passing through the pride, on his part, and to an ardency which ho 
school-room (where no other person in “ tywn- may have considered frivftlous on mine, we bc- 
clothes” ever appeared) to consult books in the came friends. Circumstances parted us in after 
library ; Le Grice, the translator of “Longus:” j life : I became a reformist, and he a (piartcrly 
Horne, author of some well-known productions rcvicyvcr; but he sent me kindly remembrances 
in controversial divinity; Surr, the novelist (notj not long before he died. I did not know he was 
in the Grammar school) ; James White, the declining ; and it will ever be a pain to me to 
friend of Charles Lamb, and not unworthy of reflect, that delay conspired with accident to 
him, author of “ i'alstairs Letters” (this was| hinder my sense of it from being known to him, 
he who used to give an anniversary dinner toj especially as I learned that ho had not been so 
the chimncy-swcopcrs, merrier than, though not ^ prosperous as I supposed. He had his wcak- 
so raagnilicent as Mrs. Montague’s) ; Pitman, Uj nesses as well as myself, but they^wcrc mixed 
celebrated preacher, editor of some school-books, ‘ with conscientious and noble qualities. Zealous 
and religious classics ; Mitchell, before men- as he was for aristocratieal government, ho was 
tioned; myself, w^ho stood next him; Barnes, who no indiscriminate admirer of persons in high 
came next, the editor of the “Times,” than, places; and, though it would have bettered his 
whom no man (if he had carej) for it) could view's in life, he had declined taking orders, 
have been more certain of obtaining celebrity , from nicety of religious scruple. Of his admir- 
for wit and literature ; Towrnsend, a jirebcndary able scholarshyi I need say luithing. 
of Durham, author of “ Armageddon,” and sev- j Equally good scholar, but of a less zealous 
oral theological w'orks; Gilly, another of the temperament vvas Batixes, who stood next me 
Durham prebendaries, who wTOtc the “Narrative ' on the dcputy-Grecian form, and w'ho was aflcr- 
of the Waldenses Scargill, a Unitarian minis- 1 w^ard identified with the sudden and striking 
ter, author of some tracts on Pcatjo and War, increase of the Times new'spaper in fame and 
&c, ; and lastly, w'hom I have kept by way of j influence. He w’as very haiidsorrie when j’oung, 
climax, Coleridge and Charles Lamb, tw'o of the’ W'ilh a profile of Grecian rcgularit}"; and W'as 
most original geniuses, not only of the day, but famous among us for a cisrlain dispassionate, 
of the country. Wc have had an embassador i humor, for his admiration of the works of Ficld- 
among us ; but as ho, I understand, is ashamed ing, and for his delight, nevertheless, in pushing 
of us, w^c are hereby more ashamed of him, and a narrative to its utmost, and drawing upon his 
accordingly omit him. stores of fancy for intensifying it ; an amusement 

CoLKRiuGK I never saw till ho was old. for which he possessed an understood privilege. 
Lamb I recollect coming to see the boys, with ! It was painful in after-life to see. his good looks 
a pensive, brown, handsome, ai^ kindly face, swallowed up in corpulency, and his once hand- 
and a gait advancing with a motion from side to , some mouth thrusting its under lip out, and 
side, between involuntary consciousness and at- 1 panting with asthma. 1 believe he w^'ls origin- 
tempted ease. His brown complexion may have I ally so well constituted, in point of health and 
been owing to a visit in the country ; his air of : bodily feeling, that he fancied ho could go on 
uneasiness to a groat burden of sorrow. He all his life without taking any of the usual 


dressed with a quaker-like plainness. I did not methods to preserve his comfort. The editor- 
know him as Lamb : I took him for a Mr. ship of the TimeSj which turned his night into 
“ Guy,” having heard somebody address him by day, and would have been a trying burden to 
that appellative, I suppose in jest. any man, completed the bad consequences of his 

Every upper boy at school appears a giant negligence, and he died painfully before ho was 
to a little one. “ Big boy” and senior are old. Barnes wrote elegant Latin verse, a class- 
synonymous. Now and then, however, extreme ical En^sh stylo, and might assuredly have 
smallness in a senior scholar gives a new kind made Itself a name in wit and literature, had 
of digi^, by reason of the testimony it bears he cared much for any thing beyond his glass 
to tjjys^cendcncy of the intellect. It was the of wiHe and his Fielding, 
j^e^om for the monitors at Christ-Hospital, What pleasant days have I not passed with 
during prayers before meat, to stand fronting him, and other schoolfellows, bathing in the New 
the tenants of their respective wards, while the River, and boating on the Thames. He and I 
objects of their attention were kneeling. Look- began to Icfirn Italian together ; and any body 
S^ing up, on one of the.se occasions, toward anew not within the pale of Ihe enthusiastic, might 
rnonilor who was thus standinn-, and whose face have thought us mad, as we went shouting the 


was unknown to me (for there were six hundred i beginning of Mctaslasio’s ode to Venus, as loud 
of us, and his ward was not miDf|, I thought him j as wc could bawl, over the Hornsc^'-ficlds. 
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LEIGH HUNT DROWNING. 

A t Oxford, my love of boating had nearly cost 
me my life. I had already had a bit of a taste 
of drowning in the river Thames, in consequence 
of running s^bont too hastily on shore j but it was 
nothing to what I experienced on this occasion. 
The schoolfellow whom I was visiting was the 
friend whose family lived in Spring Gardens. We 
had gone out in a littl^ decked skiff, and not ex- 
pecting disasters in the gentle Isis, 1 had fastened 
the sail-line, of which I had the direction, in 
order that I might read a volume which I had 
with me, of Mr. Cumberland’s novel called 
“ Henry.'"’ My friend was at the helm. The 
wind grew a little strong, and we had just got 
into Ifiley Reach, when 1 heard him exclaim, 
“ Hunt, we are over !” The next moment I was 
under the water, gulping it, and giving myself 
up for lost. The boat had a small opening in 
the middle Vif the deck, under which 1 hadj 
thrust my feet ; this circumstance had carried ; 
me over with the boat, and the worst of it was, j 
I found I had got the sail-line round my neck. ' 
M 3 i^ friend, who sat on the deck itself, had been | 
swept offj and got comfortably to shore, which | 
was at a little distance. | 

My bodily sensations were not^ so painful as 
1 should have fancied they would have been. 
My mental reflections were very different, 
though one of them, by a singular meeting of 
extremes, was of a comic nature. 1 thought 
that 1 should never sec the sky again, that I 
had parted with all my friends, and that I was | 
about to contradict the proverb which said that | 
a man who was born to be hung vrould never . 
be drowned', for the sail-line, in which I fcltl 
entangled, seemed destined to perform for mej 
both the ofliccs. On a sadden, 1 found an oar ! 
in my hand, and the next minute I was climbing, ' 
with assistance, into a wherry, in which there > 
sat two Oxonians, one of them helping me, and 
loudly and laughingly differing with the other, | 
who did not at all like the rocking of the boat, j 
and who assured me, to the manifest contradic- 
tion of such senses as 1 had left, that there was 
no room. This gentleman is now no more, ] 
and I shall not mention his name, because 1 
might do injustice to the memory of a brave i 
man struck with a panic. The name of his > 
companion, if I mistake not, was Russell, l' 
hope he was relatedk to an illustrious person of 
the same name, to whom I have lately been in- 
debted for what may have been anoll cr prolon- 
gation of my life. ' , 

On returning to town, which I did o^hc top , 
of an Oxford coach, I was relating this stpry to ; 
the singular person who then drove it (Bobart, ' 
who had been a collegian), when a man who 
was sitting behind surprised us with the excess • 
of his laughter. On asking him the reason, ho ; 
touched his hat, and said, “Sir, I’m his foot-j 
man.” Such were the delicacies of the livery, j 
and the glorifications of their masters with; 
which they entertain the kitchen. — From the. 
Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. I 


WILLIAM PITT. 

BY S. T. COLERIDGE. 

T he following very graphic and very severe 
critical estimate of William Pitt, the great 
Prime Minister of England during the stormy 
era of the French Revolution, w'as written by 
Coleridge for the London Morning Post, with 
which he was then connected. It appeared in 
the number of that paper, dated Wednesday, 
Mareh 19, 1800. Wc copy it from Coleridge’s 
“ Essays on His Own Times,” just published in 
London. 


Plutarch, in his comparative biography of 
Rome and Greece, has generally chosen for each 
pair of lives the two contemporaries who most 
nearly resemble each other. His work would, 
perhaps have been more interesting, if he had 
adopted the contrary arrangement and selected 
those rather, w'ho had attained to the possession 
of similar influence or similar fame, by means, 
actions, and talents, the most dissimilar. For 
power is the sole objcf!t of philosophical atten- 
tion in man, as in inanimate nature : and in the 
one equally a.s*in the other, "wc understand it 
more intimately, the more diverse the circum- 
stances are 'with which we have observed it co- 
exist. In our days the two persons, who appear 
to have influenced the interests and actions of 
men the most deeply and the most diffusively 
are beyond doubt the Chief Consul of France, 
and the Prime Minister of Great Britain ; and in 
these two are presented to us similar situations 
with the greatest dissimilitude of characters. 

William Pitt wsls the younger son of Lord 
Chatham j a fact of no ordinary importance in 
the solution of his character, of no mean signi- 
ficance in the heraldry of morals and intellect. 
His father’s rank, lame, political connections, 
and parental ambition -were his mould ; ho was 
cast, rather than grew. A palpable election, a 
conscious prcikstination controlled the free agen- 
cy, and transfigured the individuality of his mind ; 
and that, 'which ho might have becn^ was com- 
pelled into that, which ho was to be. From his 
early childhood it was his father’s custom to 
make him stand up on a chair, and declaim be- 
fore a large company ; by which exercise, prac- 
ticed so frequently, and continued for so many 
years, he acquired a premature and unnatural 
dexterity in the combination of words, which 
must of necessity have diverted his attention 
from present objects, obscured his impressions, 
and deadened his genuine feelings. Not the 
thing on which he was speaking, but the praises 
to bo gained by the speech, were present to his 
intuition; hence he associated all the operations 
of his faculties with words, and his pleasuKs 
with the surprise excited by them. 

But an inconceivably large portion of human 
knowledge and human power is involved in the 
.science and management of words f and an 
education of words, though it destroys genius, 
will often crcqtc, and always foster, talent. 
The young Pitt was conspicuous far beyond his 
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fellows, both at school and at college. He was 
always full grown : hothad neither the promise 
nor the awkwardness of a growing intellect. 
Vanity, early satiated, formed and elevated itself 
into a love of power ; and in losing this colloquial 
vanity he lost one of the prime links that connect 
the individual with the species, too early for the 
affections, though not too early for the under- 
standing. At college he was a severe student ; 
his mind was founded and elemented in words 
and generalities, and these too formed ail the 
superstructure. That revelry and that debauch- 
ery, which are so often fatal to the powers of 
intellect, would probably have been serviceable 
to him; they would have given him a closer 
communion with realities, they would have in- 
duced a greater presentness to present objects. 
But Mr. Pitt’s conduct was correct, unimpressi- 
bly correct. His after-discipline in the special 
pleader’s office, and at the bar, carried on the 
scheme of his education with unbroken uniformi- 
ty. His first political connections were with the 
Reformers, but those who accuse him of sym- 
pathizing or coalescing with their intemperate 
or visionary plans, misunderstand his character, 
and arc ignorant of the histoiical facts. Im- 
aginary situations in an imaginary state of things 
rise up in minds that possess a power and facility 
in combining images. Mr. Pitt’s ambition was 
conversant with old situations in the old state of 
things, which furnish nothing to the imagination, 
though much to the wishes. In his endeavors to 
realize his father’s plan of reform, he was probably 
as sincere as a being, who had derived so little 
knowledge from actual impressions, could be. 
But his sincerity had no living root of affection ; 
while it was propped up by his love of praise 
and immediate power, .so long it stood erect and 
no longer. He became a member of the Par- 
liament — supported the popular opinions, and in 
a few years, by the influence of the popular 
party, was placed in that high and awful rank 
in whi(jh he now is. The forluaos of Ms coun- 
try, we had almost said, the fates of the world, 
were placed in his wardship — we sink in prostra- 
tion before the in.scrutablo dispensations of Prov- 
idence, when wc reflect in whose wardship the 
fates of the world were placed ! 

The influencer of his country and of his species 
was a young man, the creature of another’s pre- 
determination, sheltered and weather-fended from 
all the elements of experience ; a young man, 
whose feet had never wandered ; whoso very 
eye had never turned to the right or to the left; 
whose whole track had been as curvcless as the 
motion of a fascinated reptile ! It was a young 
man, v’hose heart was solitar}*^, because he had 
ez;icicd always amidst objects of futurity, and 
^hose imagination, too, was unpopiilous, because 
those objects of hope, to which his habitual wishes 
had transferred, and as it were projected^ his ex- 
istence, were all familiar and long established 
^objects! A plant sown and reared in a hot- 
house, for whom the very air that surrounded 
him, had been regulated by th^ thermometer of 
previous purpose ; to whom 'the light of nature 


had penetrated only through glasses and covers ; 
who had had the sun without the breeze ; whom 
no storm had shaken; on whom no rain had 
pattered ; on whom the dews of heavyen had not 
fallen ! A being, who had had no feelings con- 
nected with man or nature, no .spgntancous im- 
pulses, no unbiased and desultory stisdies, no * 
genuine science, nothing that constitutes individ- 
uality in intellect, nothing that teaches brother- 
hood in affection ! Such was the man — such, 
and so denaturalized the spirit — on whose wisdom 
and philanthropy the lives and living enjoymenlN 
of .so many millions of human beings wore made 
unspvoidably dependent. From this time a real 
enlargement of mind became almost impossible. 
Pre-occupations, intrigue, the undue passion and 
anxiety with which all facts must be .surveyed ; 
the crowd and confusion of those facts, none of 
them seen, but all communicated, and by that 
very circumstance, and by the necessity of per- 
petually classifying them, transmulcd into words 
and generalities; pride, flattery, irritation, ar- 
tiflcial power , these, and circumstannes resem- 
bling these, necessarily render the heights of 
office barren heights, which command, indeed, 
a vast and extensive prospect, but attract so 
many clouds and vapors, that mo.st often all 
prospect is pnccludcd. Still, however, Mr. Pitt^s 
situation, however inauspicious lor his real being, 
was favorable to his fame. Ho heaped period 
on period ; persuaded himself and the nation, 
that extemporaneous arrangement of sentences 
was eloquence ; and that eloquence implied wis- 
dom. His father’s struggles for frocdoni, and 
liis own attempts, gave him an almost unexam- 
pled popularity ; and his office necessarily asso- 
ciated with his name all the great events, that 
happened during his administration. There 
were not, however, wanting men, who saw 
through this delusion ; and refusing to attribute 
the industry, integrity, and enterprising spirit 
of our merchants, the agricultural improvements 
of our land-holders, the great inventions of our 
maimracturcr.s, or the valor and bkillfulne.ss of 
our .sailors to the merits of a minister, they have 
continued to decide on his character from those 
acts and those merits, which belong to liini and 
to him alone. Judging him by this .standard, 
they have been able to discover in him no one 
proof or symptom of a commanding genius. 
They have discovered him never controlling, 
never creating events, but always yielding to 
them with rapid change, and sheltering himself 
from inynsistency by perpetual indeflnitenoss. 

In the jjiussian war, they saw him abandoning 
mcanlf what he had planned weakly, and 
threatened insolently. In the debates on the 
Regency, they detected the laxity of his consti- 
tutional principles, aiid received proofs that his 
eloquence consisted not in the ready application 
of a general system to particular questions, but 
in the facility of arguing for or against any 
question by specious generalities, without refer- * 
cnee to any system. In these debates, ho com- 
bined what is most dangerous in democracy, 
with all that is most degrading in the old super- 
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stitions of monarchy; and taug[ht an inherency ' him.scir to be persuaded to evince a talent for 
of the office in the person, in order to make the the Real, the Individual ; and he brought in his 

office itself a nullity, and the Premiership, with rooii bill ! ! When wo hear the minister’s 

its accom*janying majority, the sole and perma- talent for finance so loudly trumpeted, we turn 
nent power of the State. And no'w came the involuntarily to his pooii bill — to that acknowl- 
Frcnch Revolution. This was a new event ; edged abortion — that unanswerable evidence of 
the old routine of reasoning, the common trade his ignorance respecting all the fundamental 
of politics were to become obsolete. He ap- relations and actions of property, and of the 
peered wholly unprepared for it ; half favoring, social union ! 

half condemning, ignorant of what he favored, As his reasonings, even so is his eloquence, 

and why he condemned, ‘he neither displayed the One character pervades his whole being. Words 
honest enthusiasm and fixed principle of Mr. on words, finely arranged, and so dexterously 
Fox, nor the intimate acquaintance with the consequent, that the wiiole bears the semblance 
general nature of man, and the consequent of argument, and still keeps awake a sense of 
prescience of Mr. Burke. surprise ; but when all is done, nothing remem- 

After the declaration of war, long did he berable has been said ; no one philosophical re- 
continue in the common cant of office, in dccla- mark, no one image, not even a pointed aphorism, 
mation about the Scheldt and Holland, and all Not a sentence of Mr. Pitt’s has ever been quoted, 
the vulgar causes of common contests ! and or formed the favorite phrase of the day — a thing 
when at last the immense genius of his new unexampled in any man of equal reputation, 
supporter hadtbeal him out of these words (words But while he speaks, the effect varies according 
signifying jdaces and dead objects, and signifying to the character of his auditor. The man of no 
nothing more), he adopted other word.s in their talent is swallowed up in surprise; and when 
places, other generalities — Atheism and Jacob- the speech is ended, he remembers his feelings, 
inism — phrases, which he learned from Mr. but nothing distinct of that which produced them 
Burke, but without learning the philosophical — (how opposite an effect to that of nature and 
definitions and involved consequences, with genius, from whose works the idea still remains, 
which that great man accompanied iho'sc words, when the feeling is passed away — remains to 
Since the death of Mr. Burke, the forms juid the connect itself with the other feelings, and com- 
sentirnents, and the tone of the French have bine with now impressions !) The mere man 
undergone many and important changes ; how, of talent hears him with admiration — the mere 
indeed, is it possible that it should be otherwise, man of genius with contempt — ^the philosopher 
while man is the creature of experience ! But neither admires nor contemns, but listens to him 
still ^Ir. Pitt proceeds in an endless repetition with a deep and solemn interest, tracing in the 
of the same gcac7'a/p/irasrs. This is his clement; eflccts of his eloquence the power of words and 
deprive him of gciKjral and abstract phrases, and phrases, and that peculiar constitution of human 
you reduce him to silence. But you can not affairs in their present state, which so eminently 
deprive him of them. Press him to specify an favors this power. 

individual fact of advantage to be derive<l from Such appears to us to be the prime minister 
a war, and he answers, Security ! Call upon of Great Britain, whether we consider him as a 
him to particularize a crime, and he exclaims, statesman or ns an orator. The same character 
Jacobinism ! Abstractions defined by abslrac- betrays itself in his private life ; the .same cold- 
tions ! Generalities defined by generalities ! ness to*realiti^, and to all whose excellence 
As a minister of finance, he is still, as ever, j relates to reality. He has patronized nescience, 
the man of words and abstractions ! Figuriis, j he has raised no man of genius from obscurity ; 
custom-house reports, imports and exports, com- j he counts no one prime work of God among his 
racrce and revenue — all flourishing, all splendid ! j friends. From the same source he has no at- 
Never was such a prosperous country, as England, . tachment to female society, no fondness for chil- 
under his administration ! Let it be objected, ' dren, no perceptions of beauty in natural scenery ; 
that the agriculture of the country is, by the ! but he is fond of convivial indulgences, of that 
overbalance of commerce, and by various and stimulation, which, keeping up the glow of self- 
complex causes, in sftch a state, that the conn- 1 importance and the .sense of infernal power, gives 
try hangs as a pensioner for bread on its neigh- ' feelings w^ithout the mediation of ideas, 
bors, and a bad season uniformly Ihicatcns us ' These arc the elements of his mind ; the 
with famine. This (it is replied) is \wing to ' accidents of his fortune, the circumstances that 
our PROSPERITY — all prosperous nations^rc in enabled .such a mind to acquire and retain such 
great distress for food ! — still prosperity, still | a power, would form a .subject of a philosophical 
GENERAL PHRASES, uniiiforccd by one single im~ | history, and that, too, of no scanty sizc.‘* We 
age, onot single yhrf of real national amelioration; can scarcely furnish the chapter of contents to 
of any one comfort enjo 3 ^ed, where it was not be- ^ a work, which would comprise subjects so im- 
fore enjoyed ; of any one class of society becom- portnnt and dclicale, as the causes of the didiision 
ing healthier, wiser, or happier. Those are and intcn.sity of secret influence ; the miichinery 
things, these are realities ; and these Mr. Pitt and state intrigue of marriages ; the overbalance 
has neither the imagination to body forth, nor of the commercial intere.st ; the panic of property 
the sensibility to feel for. Once, indeed, in an .struck by the lal^* revolution; the short -.sighted- 
evil hour, intriguing for popularity, he sufiered ness of the careful ; the carcle.*>sn(‘ss of the far- 
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sighted ; and all those many and various events 
which have given to a^ decorous profession of 
religion, and a secmlincss of private morals, such 
an unwonted weight in the attainment and pres> 
ervation of public power. Wo are unable to 
determine whether it be more consolatary or 
humiliating to human nature, that so many 
complexities of event, situation, character, age, 
and country, should bo necessary in order to the 
production of a Mr. Pitt. 


[From Household Words.] 

IGNORANCE OF THE ENGLISH. 

T he lamentable deficiency of the commonest 
rudiments of education, which still exists 
among the humbler classes of the nation, is never 
so darkly apparent as when we compare their 
condition with that of people of similar rank in 
other countries. When we do so, wo find that 
England stands the lowc.st in the scale of what 
truly mu.st bo looked upon as Civilization ^ for 
she provides fewer means for promoting it ihau 
any of her neighbors. With us, ediicalion is a 
commodity to bo trafficked in abroad, it is a 
duty. Here, schoolmasters are perfectly irre- 
spon.sihle except to their paymasters ; in other 
countries, teachers arc appointed by the state, 
and a rigid .supervision is maintained over tins 
trainers of youth, liolh as regards cornpctcnc)’ 
and moral conduct. In England, whoe\cr is 
too poor to l»uy the arti<de education, can get 
none of it for himself or his ofi'sjjringj in other 
parts of Europe, either the government (as in! 
Germany), or jiubhc opinion (as in America), I 
enforces it upon the youthful population. ' 

What are the cons(M|ucnc*cs ? Gno is re-^ 
vcaled by a comparison between the jiro portion * 
ot scludars in elementary schools to the entire 
population of other countries, and that in our 
own. Taking the whole of nc»rthcrn Europe — 
including Scotland, and F ranci' and ]Jcliriuin 
(where education is at a low ebu), we find that 
to cvrry 2] of the population, then'- is one child 
acquii irig the riidiiucnts of knowledge ; while in 
England Uktc is only one .sueli pupil to every 
fourh'fn inhabitants. 

It has been calculated that there are, at the 
prc*?ent day in ILngland and Wales, nearly 
8,000,000 persons who can neither read nor 
write — that is to say, nearly one quarter of the 
population. Also, that of all the children be- 
tween five and fourteen, more than one half 
attend no place of instruction. These state- 
men t.s—compile<l by Mr. Kay, from odieial and 
other aiilheniie source.s, for his work on the 
Social Condition and Education of the Poor in 


in wealth, but wallowing in ignorance, is put to 
the experimentum cruds of “his mark.’’ The 
number of petty jurors — in rural district^espe- 
cially — who can only sign with ay&ross is 
enormous. It is not unusual to Aq parish 
documents of great local importaj^c defaced 
with the same humiliating symbdl by persons 
whoso office shows them to bo not only “ men of 
mark,” but men of substance. We have printed 
already specimens of the partial ignorance which 
passes under the ken of iJie Post Office authori- 
ties, and wc may venture to assert, that such 
specimen.s of penmanship and orthography are 
not ^to be matched in any other country in 
Europe. A housewife in humble life need only 
turn to the file of her tradesmen’s bills to dis- 
cover hieroglyphics which render them so many 
arithmetical puzzles. In short, the practical 
evidences of the low ebb to which the plainest 
rudiments of education in this country has fallen, 
are too common to bear repetition. ^ Wc can not 
pass through the streets, wc cjm not enter a 
place of public assembly, or ramble in the fields, 
without the gloomy shadow of Ignorance sweep- 
ing over us. The rural population is indeed in 
a wor.se plight than the other cla.sse.s. 
quote — with the attestation of our own experi 
cnee — the following pa.ssage fi om one of a scric.s 
of articles \A’hic‘h have njoently appeared in a 
morning newspaper: “Tfiking the adult class 
of agricultural lal)orcrs, it is almost im])ossiblo 
to exaggerate the ignorance in which they live 
and move and have their being. As they work 
in the fields, tins external wovlik has some hold 
upon them through the medium of Ihcir senses; 
but to all the higher cxeiTi*-es of inlellcct, they 
arc perfect stranger.*?. You can not adtln'ss ono 
of them without being at once painfuMy struck 
with the inlcllccliial darkness wliieh en.shroufls 
him. There Is in general neither speculaium in 
his eye.*?, nor intelhgeneo in his eounlcnancc. 
The whole cxi>ression is more that of an animal 
than of a man. He is wanting, too, in the erect 
and indi'pendcnt bearing of a man. When you, 
accost him, if he is not insolent — which he 
seldom i.s — he is timiil and shrinking, his wholo 
manner .showing that he feels himself at a di.s- 
tanee from you, greater than .shf)uld separate 
any two classes of men. He is often doubtful 
when yon iuldro.«s, and suspicious when you 
question him; he is seemingly oppressed with 
the interview, while it la.sts, and obviou.sly 
relieved when it is over. These arc the traits 
which I Cfin affirm them to po‘?sess as a class, 
after lia^g eomc in contact with many hundreds 
of farra^^^borers. They belong to a generation 
for w^sc intellectnaJ enliurc little or nothing 
was 41onc. As a elas.s, they have no amusements 


England and Europe, would be hard to believe, I beyond the indulgence of sense. In nine cases 
if we had not to encounter in our every-day life | out of ten, recreation is associated in their minds 
degrees of illiteracy which would be startling, if I with nothing higher than sensuality. I have 
we were not thoroughly used to it. Wherever ! frequently asked clergymen and others, if they 
wc turn, ignorance, not always allied to poverty, ' often find the adult peasant reading for his own 
^stares us in the face. If wc look in the Gazette, • or others' amusement? The invariable answer 
at the list of partnerships dissolved, no: a inoiilli ' is, that such a .sight is seldom or neveV witnessed, 
passes but some unhappy maff, ridling porhap-s In the first place, the great hulk of them can 7iot 
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reod. In the next, a large proportion of those 
who can, do so witli too much difficulty to admit 
of the exercise being an amusement to them. 
Agai^,‘ few of those who can read with com- 
parativat^ase, have the taste for doing so. It is 
but jusli<?^: to them to say, that many of those 
who can juk read, have bitterly regretted, ii\ my 
hearing, their inability to do so. 1 shall never 
forget the tone in which an old woman in Corn- 
wall intimated to mo what a comfort it would 
now be to her, could ehe only read her Bible in 
her lonely hours.” 

We now turn to the high lights of the picture 
as presented abroad, and which, from their very 
brightness, throw our own intellectual glooih into 
deeper shade. Mr. Kay observes in the work 
we have already cited : 

“It is a great fact, however much, we may bo 
inclined to doubt it, that throughout Prussia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Bohemia, Wirtemberg, Baden, 
Hesse Darmstadt, Hesse Cassel, Gotha, Nassau, 
Hanover, Dbnmark, Switzerland, Norway, and 
the Austrian Empire, all the children arc ac- 
tually at this present time attending school, and 
are receiving a careful, religious, moral, and 
intellectual education, from highly educated and 
efficient teachers. Over the vast tract of country 
which I have mentioned, as well as in Holland, | 
and the greater part of France, ft// the children 
above six years of age are daily acquiring useful 
knowledge and good habits under the influence 
of moral, religious, and learned teachers. All 
the youth of the greater part of these countries, 
below the age of twenty-one years, can read, 
write, and cipher, and know the Bible History, 
and the history of their own country. No chil- 
dren are left idle and dirty in the streets of the 
towns — there is no class of children to be com- 
pared in any respect to the children who frequent 
our “ ragged schools” — all the children, even of 
the poorest parents, arc, in a great part of these 
countries, in dross, appearance, cleanliness, and 
manners, as polished and civilized as the children 
of our middle classes 5 the children of the poor 
in Germany are so civilized that the rich often 
send their children to the schools intended for 
the poor j and, lastly, in a great part of Germany 
and Switzerland, the children of the poor arc 
receiving a better education than that given in 
England to the children of the greater part of 
our middle classes.” 

“I remember one day,” says Mr. Kay in 
another page, “ w^n walking near Berlin in the 
company of Herr Hintz, a professor in Dr. Die- 
sterweg’s Normal College, and of anther teach- 
er, we saw a poor woman cutting up, iS'^he road, 
logs of wood for winter Use. My coid’janions 
pointed her out to me, and said, * Perha^ s you 
will scarcely believe it, but in the neighborhood 
of Berlin, poor women, like that one, read trans- 
lations of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, and many 
of the interesting works of your language, 
besides those of the principal writers of Ger- 
many.’ This account was afterward confirmed 
by the testimony of several other persons. Often 
and often have I scon the poor cab-drivers of 


Berlin, while waiting for a fare, amusing them- 
selves by reading German books, which they had 
brought with them in the morning, expressly for 
the purpose of supplying amusement and occu- 
pation for their leisure hours. In many parts 
of these countries, the peasants and the work- 
men of the towns attend regular weekly lectures 
or weekly classes, where they practice singing or 
chanting, or learn mechanical drawing, history, 
or science. The intelligence of the poorer 
classes of these countries is shown by their 
madnqrs. The whole appearance of a German 
peasant^ who has been brought up under this 
system, i. c., of any of the poor who have not 
attained the age of thirty-five years, is very 
different to* that of our own peasantry. The 
German, Swiss, or Dutch peasant, who has 
grown up to manhood under the now system, 
and since the old feudal system was overthrown, 
is not nearly so often, as with us, distinguished 
by an uncouth dialect. On the contrary, they 
speak as their teachers speak, clearly, without 
hesitation, and grammatically. They answer 
questions politely, readily, and with the ease 
which shows they have been accustomed to 
mingle with men of greater wealth and of better 
education than^themselves. They do not appear 
embarrased, still less do they appear gawkish or 
stupid, w'hcn addressed. If, in asking a peasant 
a question, a stranger, according to the polite 
custom of the country, raises his hat, the first 
w^ords of reply are the quietly uttered ones, 
‘I pray you, sir, bo covered.’ A Prussian 
peasant is always polite* and respectful to a 
stranger, but quite as much at his ease as when 
speaking to one of his own fellow's.” 

Surely the contrast presented between the 
efforts of the schoolmaster abroad and his inac- 
tivity at home — refuting, as it does, our hourly 
boastings of “ intellectual progress” — should 
arouse us, energetically and practically, to the 
w'ork of educational extension. 


LINES BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

(from an unpublished autograph.) 

T he days of Infancy are all a dream. 

How fair, but oh ! how short they seem— 
’Tis Life’s sweet opening Spring ' 

The days of Youth advance : 

The bounding limb, the ardent glance, 

The kindling soul they bring — 

It is Life’s burning Summer time. 

Manhood — matured with wisdom’s fhiit, 
Reward of learning’s deep pursuit— ‘ 
Succeeds, as Autumn follows Summer’s prime 

And that, and that, alas ! goes by ; 

And what ensues ? The languid eye, 

The failing frame, the soul o’ercast j 
’Tis Winter’s sickening, withering blast, 
Life’s blessed season — for it is the last. 



THE SCHOOLMASTER OF COLERIDGE AND LAMB. 


[From tbe Autobiography of Leigh Hunt.] 

THE SCHOOLMASTER OF COLERIPGE 
AND LAMB. 

BT LS16H HUNT. 

B oyer, tho upper master of Christ-Hospital 
— ^iiunous for the mention of him by Cole- 
BiDQE and Lamb — ^was a short, stout man, in- 
clining to punchiness, with l&rge face and hands, 
an aquiline nose, long upper lip, and a sharp 
mouth. His eye was close and cruel. The 
spectacles which he wore threw a balra.over it. 
Being a clergyman, he dressed in black, with a 
powdered wig. His clothes were^cut short; 
his hands hung out of tho sleeves, with tight 
wristbands, as if ready for execution ; and as he 
generally wore gray worsted stockings, very 
tight, with a little balustrade leg, his whole ap- 
pearance presented something formidably suc- 
cinct, hard, and mechanical. In fact, his weak 
side, and undoubtedly his natural destination, 
lay in carpentry ; and he accordingly carried, in 
a side-pocket made on purpose, a carpenter’N 
rule. 

The merits of Boyer consisted in his being 
a good verbal scholar, and cons(fientiously act- 
ing up to the letter of time and attention. I 
have seen him nod at the close of the long 
summer school-hours, wearied out ; and I should 
have pitied him, if he had taught us any thing but 
to fear. Though a clergyman, very orthodox, 
and of rigid morals, he indulged himself in an 
oath, which was “ God’s-my-lifo !” When you 
were out in your lesson, he turned upon you a 
round, staring eye like a fish; and he had a 
trick of pinching you under the chin, and by 
I tho lobes of tho ears, till he would make the 
blood come. He has many times lifted a boy 
off the ground in this way. He was, indeed, a 
proper tyrant, passionate and capricious ; would 
take violent likes and dislikes to the same boys ; 
fondle some without any apparent reason, though 
he had a leaning to the servile, afid, perhaps, to 
the sons of rich people ; and ho would persecute 
others in a manner truly frightful. I have 
seen him beat a sickly-louking, melancholy boy 

(C ^n) about tho head and ears, till the poor 

fellow, hot, dry-eyed, and confused, seemed lost 
in bewilderment. C— n, not long after he 

took orders, died out of his senses. I do not 
attribute that catastrophe to the master; and 
of course ho could not wish to do him any last- 
ing mischief. He had no imagination of any 
sort. But there is no saying how far his treat- 
ment of the boy might have contributed to pre- 
vent a cure. Tyrannical schoolmasters nowa- 
days ore to be found, perhaps, exclusively in 
such inferior schools as those described with 
such masterly and indignant edification by my 
friend Charles Dickens ; but they formerly seem- 
ed to have abounded in all ; and masters, as well 
. as boys, have escaped the chance of many bitter 
Veflections, since a wiser and more generous in- 
tercourse has come up between them. 

I have some stories of Boyt if that will com- 


wr 

pletoly show his character, and at the same time 
relievo the reader’s indignation by something*^ 
ludicrous in their excess. We had a few 
ers at the school ; boys, whose parents too 
rich to let them go on the foundation. ^Among 
them, in my time, was Carlton, a sc^ of Lord 
Dorchester ; Macdonald, one of the^ord Chief 
Baron’s sons ; and R , the son of a rich mer- 

chant. Carlton, who was a fine fellow, manly, 
and full of good sense, took his new master and 
his caresses very coolly, and did not want them. 
Little Macdonald also could dispense with them', 
and would put on his delicate gloves after les- 
son, with an air as if he resumed bis patrician 

plumdge. R was meeker, and willing to 

be encouraged ; and there would the master sit, 
with his arm round his tall waist, helping him 
to his Greek verbs, as a nurse does bread and 
milk to an infant ; and repeating them, when he 
missed, with a fond patience, that astonished us 
criminals in drugget. 

Very different was the treatment *of a boy on 
the foundation, whoso friends, by some means or 
other, had prevailed on the master to pay him 
an extra attention, and try to get him on. He 
had come into the school at an age later than 
usual, and could hardly read. There was a 
book used by tho learners in reading, called 

Dialogues between a Missionary and an In- 
dian.” It was a poor performance, full of in- 
conclusive arguments and other commonplaces. 
The boy in question used to appear with this 
book in his hand in the middle of the school, 
the master standing behind him* The lesson 
was to begin. Poor — — , whose great fault 
lay in a deep-toned drawl of his syllables and 
the omission of his stops, stood half-looking at 
the book, and half-casting his eye toward the 
right of him, whence the blows were to pro- 
ceed. The master looked over him; and his 
hand was ready. I am not exact in my quota- 
tion at this distance of time ; but tho xpirit of 
one of the passages that I recollect was to the 
following purport, and thus did the teacher and 
his pupil proceed : 

Master. ^^Now, young man, have a care; 
or Fll set you a swinging task.” (A common 
phrase of his.) 

Pupil. (Making a sort of heavy bolt at his 
calamity, and never remembering his stop at 
the word Mi.ssionary.) Missionary Can you 
see the wind ?” 

(Master gives him a slap on the cheek.) 

Pupil. (Raising his voice to a oiy, and still 
forgetting^is stop.) “ Indian No !” 

Masted ‘'God’s-my-life, young man) have a 
care hop you provoke me.” 

Pujtl. (Always forgetting the stop.) “Jtfti- 
sionary How then do you know that there is 
such a thing ?” 

(Here a terrible thump.) 

Pupil. (With a shout of agony.) “ Indian 
Because I feel it.” 

One anecdote of his injustice will suffice for 
all. It is of ludicrous enormity ; nor do I be- 
lieve any thing more flagrantly willful was ever 
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done by himself. I heard Mr. C , the suf- 

now a most respectable person in a gov- 
ern^Bnt office, relate it with a due relish, long 
after quitting the school. The master was in 

the hsmk of “spiting” C j that is to say, 

of taking(every opixirtunity to be severe with 
him, nob^y knew why. One day he comes 
into the school, and hnds him placed in the 
middle of it with throe other boys. He was 
not in one of his worst humors, and did not 
feem inclined to piiaish them, till he saw his 
antagonist. “Oh, oh, sir!” said he j “what! 
you are among them, are you?” and gave him 
an exclusive thump on the face. He thei^ turn- 
ed to one of the Grecians, and said, “ I have not 
time to flog all these boys ; make them draw 
lots, and I’ll punish one.” The lots were drawn, 
and C ’s was favorable. “ Oh, oh !” return- 

ed the meister, when he saw them, “you have 
escaped, have you, sir?” and pulling out his 
watch, an^ turning again to the Grecian, ob- 
served, that he found he had time to puni.sh the 

whole three ; “ and, sir,” added he to C , 

with another slap, “I’ll begin with yoa.” He 
then took the boy into the library and flogged 
him ; and, on issuing forth again, had the fhee 
to say, with an air of indifference, “ I have not 
time, after all, to punish these two other boys ; 
let them take care how they provoke me another 
time.” 

Often did 1 wish that I was a fairy, in order 
to play him tricks like a Caliban. We used to 
sit and fancy what we should do with his wig ; 
how we would hamper and vex himj “put 
knives in his pillow, and halters in his pew.” 
To venture on a joke in our own mortal per- 
sons, was like playing with Polyphemus. One 
afternoon, when he was nodding with sleep over 
a lesson, a boy of the name of Meacr, who stood 
behind him, ventured to take a pin, and begin 
advancing with it up his wig. The hollow, ex- 
hibited between the wig and the nape of the 
neck, invited him. The boys encouraged this 
daring act of gallantry. Nods and becks, and 
then whispers of “ Go it, M. !” gave more and 
more valor to his hand. On a sudden, the mas- 
ter’s head falls back ; he starts, with eyes like 
a shark; and seizing the unfortunate culprit, 
who stood helpless in the act of holding the 
pin, caught hold of him, fiery with passion. A 
“swinging task” ensued, which kept him at 
home all the biplidays. One of these tasks 
would consist of an impossible quantity of Vir- 
gil, which the learner, unable tOf^etain it at 
once, wasted bis heart and soul oilft “to get 
up,” till it was too late. 

Sometimes, however, our despot goT^ into a 
dilemma, and then he did not know ho^to get 
out of it. A boy, now and then, would be 
roused into open and fierce remonstrance. 1 
recollect S., afterward one of the mildest of 
preachers, starting up in his place, and pouring 
forth on his astonished hearer a torrent of in- 
vectives and threats, which the other could only 
answer by looking pale, and uttering a few 
threats in return. Nothing came of it. He 


did not like such matters to go before the gov- 
ernors. Another tinm, Favell, a Grecian, a 
youth of high spirit, whom he had struck, went 
to the school-door, opened it, and, turning round 
with the handle in his grasp, told him he would 
never set foot again in the place, unless he prom- 
ised to treat him with more delicacy. “ Come 
back, child— come back !” said the other, pale, 
and in a faint voice. There was a dead si- 
lence. Favell came back, and nothing more 
wa^ done. 

A sentiment, unaccompanied with something 
practical, would have been lost upon him. 

jy J who went afterward to the Military 

College at Woolwich, played him a trick, ap- 
parently between jest and earnest, which amused 
us exceedingly. He was to be flogged; and 
the dreadful door of the library was approached. 
(They did not invest the books with flowers, a.^ 
Montaigne recommends.) Down falls the crim- 
inal, and, twisting himself about the master’s 
legs, vrhich he docs the more when the other 
attempts to move, repeats without ceasing, 
“ Oh, good God ! consider my father, sir : my 
father, sir ; you know my father !” The point 
was felt to be,getting ludicrous, and was given 

up. P , now a popular preacher, was in 

the habit of entertaining the boys that way. 
He, was a regular wag; and would snatch his 
jokes out of the very flame and fury of the 
master, like snap-dragon. Whenever the other 
struck him, P. would get up ; and, half to avoid 
the blows, and half render them ridiculous, be- 
gin moving about the school-room, making all 
sorts of antics. When he was struck in the 
face, ho would clap his hand wif. affected 
vehemence to >lho place, .and cry as rapidly, 
“ Ohj Lord !” If the blow camo on the arm, ho 
would ^asp his arm, with a similar exclama- 
tion. The master would then go, driving and 
kicking him ; while the patient accompanied 
every blow with the same comments and illus- 
trations, making faces to us by way of index. 

. What a bit of a golden age was it, when the 
Rev. Mr. Steevens, one of the under grammar- 
masters, took his place, on some occasion, for a 
short time ! Steevens was short and fat, with 
a handsome, cordial face. You loved him as 
you loohOd at him ; and seemed as if you should 
love him the more, the fatter he becam^> I 
stammered when I was at that time of life; 
w-hich was an infirmity that used to get me, 
into terrible trouble with the master. Steevens 
used to say, on the other hand, “ Here comes 
our little black-haired friend, who stammers so. 
Now, let us see what we can do for him.” The 
consequence was, I did not hesitate half so much 
as with the other. When I did, it was out of 
impatience to please him. 

Such of us were not liked the better by the 
master, as were in favor with his wife. She 
was a sprightly, good-looking woman, with black 
eyes, and was beheld with transport by the boys, 
whenever she appeared at the school-door. Hfcr 
husband’s name, uttered in a mingled tone of 
good-nature aiid imperativeness, brought him 
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down from his seat with smiling haste. Some* 
times he did not return. On entering the 
sohool one day, he found a boy eating cherries. 
“ Where did you get those cherries ?” exclaim- 
ed he, thinking the boy had nothing to say for 
himself. “ Mrs. Boyer gave them me, sir.*’ He 
turned away, scowling with disappointment. 

Speaking of fruit, reminds me of a pleasant 
trait on the part of a Grecian of the name of 
Le Grice. He was the maddest of all the great 
boys in my time ; clever, full of address, and not 
hampered with modesty. Remoto rumors, *not 
lightly to be heard, fell on our ears, respecting 
pranks of his among the nurses’ daughters. He 
had a fair, handsome face, with delicate, squiline 
nose, and twinkling eyes. I remember bis 
astonishing me, when I was “a new boy,” with 
sending me for a bottle of water, which he pro- 
ceeded to pour down the back of G., a grave 
Deputy Grecian. On the master asking him 
one day, why he, of all the boys, had given up 
no exercise (it was a particular exercise that 
they were bound to do in the course of a long 
set of holidays), he said he had had “a lethar. 
gy.” The extreme impudence of this puxzled 
the master; and I believe nothing came of it. 
But what I alluded to about the truit was this : 
Le Grice was in the habit of eating apples in 
school-time, for which he had been often re- 
buked. One day, having particularly pleased 
the master, the latter, who was eating apples 
himself, and who would now and then with great 
ostentation present a boy with some half-penny 
token of his mansuetude, called out to his favor- 
ite of the moment : Le Grice, here is an ap- 
ple for you.” Le Grice, who felt his ^ignity 
hurt as a Grecian, but was more pleased at hav- 
ing this opportunity of mortifying his reprovOr, 
replied, with an exquisite tranquillity df assur- 
ance, “ Sir, 1 never eat apples.” For this, 
among other things, t&e boys adored him. 
Poor fellow! He and Favell (who, though 
very generous, was said to be a little too sens- 
ible of an humble origin) wrote* to the Duke 
of York, when they were at college, for com-- 
missions in the army. The duke g^-naturedly 
sent them. Le Grice died in the West Indies. 
Favell was killed in one of the battles in Sjlkin, 
but not before he had distinguished himself as 
an ollicer and a gentleman. 
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¥ HAT is the enterprise and general pros- 
perity of the Americans to be attributed 


to (their country is not naturally so rich or 
fruitful ad Mexico), except to their general en- 
lightenment? The oldest manufacturers of 
cotton in the world are the Hindoos ; labor with 
them is cheaper than it is in any other part of 
the world : yet we take the cotton that grows 
s at the doors of their factories, bring it 1 3,000 
miles to this country, manufacture it here where 
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labor is so expensive, take it back 13,000 miles, 
and undersell the native manufacturer. La* ^ 
is dearer in America than in any part ^^;he 
world, and yet we dread and fear their d^peti- 
tion more than that of any other nati£ The 
reason of all this is obvious. All the ^vantages 
which the Hindoo possesses are ftir more than 
counterbalanced by his intellectual inferiority to 
ourselves ; while we dread the American, with 
reason, because he is, intellectually at least, our 
equal, and, considering thi general intelligenop 
and good conduct of the hands he employs, our 
superior. To what cause, except that of a de- 
cided superiority in captains and crews, can we 
attribute th ) fact that the Americans have de- 
prived us of so large a portion of the whale 
fishery, as in a measure to have monopolized it? 
American clocks, which we now see in almost 
every hall and cottage, ought to set us thinking. 
We may bo sure of tHis, the commerce of the 
world will fall into the hands of those who are 
most deserving of it. If politicaf or philan- 
thropic considerations should fail to show us the 
necessity of educating our people, commercial 
considerations will one day remind ns of what 
we ought to have done. We can only hope 
that the reminder may not come too late. 

) Enlightenment is the great necessity and the 
great glory of *our age ; ignorance is the most 
expensive, and most dangerous, and most press- 
ing of ail our evils. Among ourselves we find 
a variety of motives converging upon this con- 
clusion. The statesman has b^ome aware that 
an enlightened population is mor» orderly, more 
submissive, in times of public distress, to the 
necessity of their circumstanens ; not so easily 
led away by agitators; in short, more easily 
and more cheaply governed. The political 
economist is well aware of the close connection 
between general mtelligence and successful en- 
terprise and industry. The greater the num- 
ber of enlightened and intelligent persons, the 
greater is &e number of those whose thoughts 
are at work in subduing nature, improving arts, 
and increasing national wealth. The benevolent 
man is anxious that all should share those en- 
joyments and advantages which he himself finds 
to be the greatest. Both Churchman and Dis- 
senter know well enough that they are under 
the necessity of educating. And the manufac- 
turer, too, who is employing, perhaps, many 
more hands than the colonel of a regiment com- 
mands, is now becoming well aware how much 
to his advfmtage it is that his men should prefer 
a book oya reading-room to the parlor of a 
public luAse ; should understand what they ore 
about, mstead of being merely able to go 
throu^jb their allotted task as so many boststs 
burden ; and that they should have the strong 
motive of making their homes decent aihi re- 
spectable, and of bettering their oondition. Ail 
these motives are now working^^^ronglyi top 
—in the public mind, and have begun to bear 
fruit. — Frazer's Magazine, 
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[From Bartlett's “ Nile Boat"] 

X SCENES IN EGYPT. 

T HEltGYPTIAN PYRAMIDS.— How many 
illus^ious travelers in all ages have sat and 
gazed up^ythe scene around ! and how^ endless 
are the speculations in w'hich they have indulged ! 
“The epochs, the builders, and the objects of the 
pyramids/’ says Gliddon, “ had, for two thousand 
years, been dreams, fallacies, or mysteries.” To 
begin at the beginning, some have supposed them 
to be antediluvian ; others, that they were built 
by the children of Noah to escape from a second 
flood — by Nimrod, by the Pali of Hindostati, end 
even the ancient Irish. It was a favorite theory 
until very lately, that they were the work of 
the captive Israelites. The Arabians attributed 
them to the Jins or Genii ; others to a race of 
Titans. Some have supposed them to have 
been the granaries built by Joseph*, others, in- 
tended for hbii tomb, or those of the Pharaoh drown- 
ed in the Red Sea, or of the bull Apis. Yeates 
thinks they soon followed the Tower of Babel, 
and both had the same common design ; while, 
a(;cording to others, they were built with the 
spoils of Solomon’s temple and the riches of 
the queen of Sheba. They have been regarded 


as temples of Venus, as reservoirs for purify* 
ing the waters of the Nile, as erected for astro- 
nomical or mathematical purposes, or intended 
to protect the valley of the Nile from the en- 
croachments of the sands of the desert (this 
notable theory, too, is quite recent) ; in short, for 
every conceivable and inconceivable purpose that 
could be imagined by superstitious awe, by 
erudition groping without data in the dark, or 
reasoning upon the scanty and suspicious evi- 
dence of Grecian writers. At length, after a 
silence of thousands of years, the discoveries of 
Charnpollion have enabled the monuments to 
tell their own tale j their mystery has been, in 
great measure, unraveled, and the names of 
their founders ascertained. The explorations 
of Colonel Vysc, Perring, and recently of Leji- 
sius, have brought to light the remains of no 
I less than sixty-nine pyramids, extending in a 
I line from Abouroash to Dashoor. These, by 
the diseovery of the names of their founders, 

I are proved to have been a succession of royal 
I mausolea, forming the most sublime Necropolis 
* in the world. The size of each difl'erent pyra- 
' mid is supposed to bear relation to the length 
of the reign of its builder, being commented 
with the delving of a tomb in the rock fur him 
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at his accession, over which a fre^^ layer of 
stones was added every year until hi decease, 
>vhen the monument was finished and cttised up. 
Taking the number of these Memphite so^l.u'eigns 
and the average length of their reigns, the 
gradual construction of the pyramids would, 
therefore, it is presumed, extend over a period, 
in round numbers, of some sixteen hundred years / 
Imagination is left to conceive the antecedent 
peri^ required for the slow formation of the 
alluvial valley of the Nile until it became fit for 
human habitation, whether it was first peopled , 


by an indigenous race, or by an Asiatic immi- 
gration, already bringing with them from their 
Asiatic birth-place the elements of civilization, 
or whether they grew up on the speJt, and the 
long, long ages that might have elapsed, and the 
progress that must have been made, before monu- 
ments so w^ondcrful could have been erected. 

Such is the latest theory, we believe, of the 
construction and import of the pyramids. 

The entrance to the great pyramid is abrjt 
forty feet from the ground. At the entrance, 
the stones follow the inclination of the passage j 
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there are a few foot-holes to aid you in descend- 
ing; the slippery blocks. | Stooping down at the 
entrance of the low passage, four feet high, we 
-began the sloping descent into the interior. 
This first passage continues on a slope, down 
to a subterranean room ; but at the. distance of 
106 feet, a block of granite closes it ; and an 
upper passage ascends from this point at an 
angle of 27°. Climbing by a few stops into 
the second passage, you ascend to the entrance 
of the great gallery. From this point a l^ori- 
zontal passage leads into what is called the 


Queen’s Chamber, which is small, and 
by long blocks, resting against each other, 
forming an angle : its height to this 
about twenty feet. There is a niej^ in the 
east end, where the Arabs, have Uoken the 
stones in search for treasure ; and m G. Wilk- 
inson thinks, that “ if the pit wh^re the king’s 
body was deposited dues exist in any of these 
rooms, it should be looked for beneath this 
niche.” Ho remarks besides, that this chamber 
stands under the apex of f he pyranodd. At the 
base of the great gallery, to w^hich we now re- 



turn, is the mouth of what is called the well, a 
narrow iunnel-shapcd pas.sage, leading down to 
the chamber at the base of the edifice, hollow’ed 
in the rock, and if the theory of Dr. Lepsius 
is correct, originally containing the body of 
the founder. The long ascending slope of the 
great gallery, six feet wide, is formed by succes- 
sive courses of masonry overlaying each other, 
and thus narrowing the passage tow'ard the top. 

Advancing 1 58 feet up this impressive avenue, 
we come to a horizontal passage, where four 
granite portcullises, descending th(pugh grooves, 
once opposed additional obstacles to the rash 
curiosity or avarice which might tempt any to 
invade the eternal silence of the sepulchral 
chamber, which they besides concealed ; but the 
cunning of the spoiler has been there of old, the 
device was vain, and you are now enabled to 
enter this, the principal apartment in the pyra- 
mid, and called the King’s Chamber, entirely 
constructed of red granite, as is also the sarcoph- 
agus, the lid and contents of which had been 
removed. This is entirely plain, and without 
hieroglyphics; the more singular, as it seems 
to bo ascertained that they were then in use. 
The sarcophagus rests U|K>n an enormous granite 
block, which may, as suggested by Mrs. Poole, 
in her minute account of the interior, have been 
placed to mark the ent^rance to a deep vault or 
pit beneath. There are some small holes in the 
walls of the chamber, the purpose of which was 
for ventilation, as at length discovered by Col. 
lloward Vyse. 

Abov^e the King’s Chamber,^and only to bo 
reached by a narrow passage,' ^cending at the 


' south-east corner of the great gallery, having 
notches in which pieces of wood were formerly 
inserted, and from the top of fhat, along an- 
other passage, is the small chamber discovered 
by Mr. Davison ; its height is only three feet 
six inches ; above it arc four other similar niches, 
discovered by Colonel Howard Vyse, the top- 
most of which is angular. Wilkinson supposes 
that the sole purpose of these chambers is to 
relieve the pressure on the King’s Chamber, 
and here was discovered the cartouche contain- 
ing the name of the founder, Suphis, identical 
with that found upon the tablets in Wady Mag- 
hara, in'' the desert of Mount Sinai. 

The second pyramid, generally attributed, 
though without hieroglypTiical confirmation, to 
Cephrenes, is more ancient and ruder in its 
masonry than that of Cheops. Standing on 
higher ground, it has from some points an ap- 
pearance of greater height than that of the great 
pyramid, and its dimensions oro hardly less 
stupendous. It is distinguished by bav^ a 
portion of^the smooth casing yet remaining, 
with whi^n all the pyramids were once covered, 
and it isl^a great feat to climb up this dangerous, 
slippe^ surface to the summit. Yet there are 
plenty of Arabs who for a trifling beokshisK will 
dash “ down Cheops and up (3ephrenes ” with 
incredible celerity. Its interior arrangements 
differ from those of the great pyramid, in that 
in accordance with Lepsius’s theory, the sar- 
cophagus of the builder is sunk in the floor, and 
not placed in the centre of the edifice. The 
glory of opening this pyramid is due to the 
enterprising Belzoni. 
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The third pyramid is of much smaller dimen- 
^tha& the two others, but beautifully oon- 
It was the work, as is proved by the 
disooveJ^of his name, of Mycerinus or Men- 
oheres, mose wooden coffin in the British 
Museum, yery simple, and unornamented, as 
well as th^ desiccated body, supposed 4o be 
that of the monarch himself, has probably at- 
tracted the notice of our readers. This pyra- 
mid is double, t. cased over with a distinct 
covering. Besides tKese principal ones, there 
are still standing other a^ smaller pyramids, 
more or less entire, grouped about these larger 
ones, and forming a portion of this stupeudous 
Necropolis of Memphis. 

The Great Hall atKarnae.— Wehad spent 
so much time in the examination of Luxor, and 
of the other portions of Karnak, that the evening 
was advanced when we arived at the Great 
Hall. The. shadows were creeping solemnly 
through the intricate recesses of its forest of 
columns, but the red light rested for a while 
upon their beautiful flower-sbaped capitals, the 
paintings upon which, scarred and worn as they 
ai^ by the accidents of 3000 years, still display, 
under a strong light, much of their origii^ 


vividness. It is a perfect wilderness of ruin, 
almost outrunning the^. wildest imagination or 
the most fantastic dream. We paced slowly 
down the central avenue. The bases of the. 
columns are buried among the fallen fragment^ 
of the roof and a mass of superincumbent earth ; 
from bis hiding-place, amidst which the jackal 
began to steal forth, and wake the echoes of the 
ruins with his blood-curdling shriek ; while the 
shadowy bat flitted, spirit-like, from dusky pil- 
lar , to pillar. Frqm tbe centre of the hall, 
whichever way we looked through the deepen- 
ing gloom, there seemed no end to the laby- 
rinthine ruins. Obelisks and columns, some 
erect in their pristine beauty, others fallen across, 

I and hurled together in hideous confusion, form- 
ing wild arcades of ruin ; enormous masses of 
prostrate walls and propylma, seemed to have 
required either to construct or to destrc^ them 
the power of a fablod race of giants. Pillars, 
obelisks, and walls of this immense hall, were 
covered with the forms of monarchs who reign- 
ed, and of the gods who were once worshiped 
within it. Involuntarily the mind goes back, in 
gazing on them, to the period of its original 
splendor, when Rameses in triumph returned 
* from his oriental conquests — pictures the pile ii» 
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all its completeness, the hhO of a hundred and Next morning, after an early breakfast, I was 
thirty columns with its superb roof, glittering again among the ruins of the Great Hall, which 
in all the vivid beauty of its paintings, thronged 1 had but iinperfectly surveyed the previous 
with monarchs, and priests, and worshipers, evening. I give its dimensions from Wilkinsdl^, 
and devoted to splendid and gorgeous ^oere- with a description of the rest of the temple. 

“ It measures 170 feet by 329, supported by a 
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central avenue of twelve masbive oolumns, 66 
feet high (without the p^de^tal and abacus) and 
12 in diameter, besides a hundred and twenty- 
two of smaller, or rather less gigantic dimen- 
sions, 41 feet 9 inches in height, and 27 feet 
6 inches in circumference, distributed in seven 
lines on either side of the former. The twelve 
central columns were originally fourtji^, but 
the two northernmost have been inclosed within 
the front towers or popylsa, apparently in the 
time of Osirei himself, the founder of the hall. 
The two at the other end were also partly built 
into thi projecting wall of the doorway, as Ap- 
pears from their rough sides, which were l^t 
uneven for that purpose. Attached to this are 
two other towers, olodog the inner extremity 
of the hall, beyond which are two obelisks, one 
still standing on its original site, the other having 
been thrown down and broken by human vio- 
lence. Similar but smalkir propyliea eucceed 
to this court, of which they form the inner 
bide.” This is the spot which 1 have selected 
for a retrospective view of 'the Great Hall, the 
obelisk still standing, but the propylsa in the 
fore-ground a mass of ntter ruin. Still following 
the intricate plan of the great temple through the 
ruined propylsa in the fore-ground, we reach 
another court with two obelisks of larger dimen- 
sions, the one now standing being 92 feet high 
and 8 square, surrounded by a peristyle, if I 
may be allowed the expression, of Osiride figures. 
Passing between two dilanidated propylasa, yon 

• enter another smaller area, ornamented in a 
similar manner, and succeeded by a vestibule, 
in front of the granite gateways that form the 
facade of the court before the sanctuary. This 
last is also of red granite, divided into two 

* apartments, and surrounded by numerous oham^ 
bers of small dimensions, varying from 29 feet 


by 16, to 16 feet by 8. The walls of thi.v^'* 
small sanctuary, standing on the site of a 
ancient one, are highly polished, 8culptur<i;|i^Md 
painted, and the ceiling of stars oi^a blue 
ground, the whole exquisitely finisbM. The 
entire height of the hall, t. e., the c^tral por- 
tion, is not less than 80 feet, the prqtylma still 
higher. 

The imagination is no doubt bewildered in 
following these numerous ^tails, and yet much 
is left undescribed and even unnoticed, and the 
eye, even of the visitor, more than satisfied with 
seeing, will return to the prominent objects, 
those«alone, of which he can expect to retain a 
vivid recollection. The Great Hall will attract 
his attention above every thing else. 


SCENERY ON THE ERIE RAILROAD. 

T he construction of the Erie railroad through 
the hitherto secluded valleys of the Delaware 
and Susquehanna rivers, and reaching now al- 
most to the Allegany, has opened to access new 
fields for the tourist, abounding with the love- 
liest and the grandest works of Nature. From 
the Hudson to the Lakes, the seenery is efti- 
stantly changing from the romantic and beautiful 
to the bold aqd rugged; and again from the 
sublime and fearfully grand to the sweetest 
pictures of gentle beauty. There is probably 
no road in the world that passes through such 
a variety of scenery as does the Erie, and there 
is certainly none that can present to the traveler 
such a succession of triumphs df art over the 
formidable obstacles which nature has, at almost 
every step, raised against the iron-clad intrud- 
ers into her loveliest recesses. The enchanting 
magnificence of the scenery keeps the attention 
alive, while hs varying character at every turn, 
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iMw flouroes df eojc^ment, 
iJKnkf exoavatiomi salute you upon 
1e« Miles of mountain aoohvities of 
t bave been borne au^y by the Herou- 
Vof persevpnn)^ industry You see 
^y chfi has been beaten down, the 
talfe mountain-barrier leveled , rough and mg- 
gad pieoipioes overcome , oha«>ms spanned, and 
Wide valleys and rivers crossed ^ 

The sceneiy in the valley of the Delaware is 


grand beyond description , and in the vallqr of 
the Susquehanna, nfteK passing out of a wilder- 
ness, where every portion i< stamped with the 
impress of grandeur, a truly agricultural region, 
in a high state of cultnation, and smiling with 
abundance, meets the e)o At the point where 
the road first strikes the Susquehanna that noble 
river i^peen in the plenitude of its magnificent 
beauty 

It IS not our pui pose to point out the particular 
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objects most worthy of examination or to de- 
scribe any one of the numerous landscapes w hioh 
lie all along the track , but we will venture to 
assert, that nowhere between sun and sun can 
such a combination and variety of the wonder- 
lol in nature and art, with the beautitul be seen, 
as in a day’s ride on the Erie railroad Sketches 
oi some of these views accompany this article, 
and we may, from time to time, give such others 
as we think will Drove interesting to our readers 

The reader is Tamiliar with the geography of 
the road commencing at Piermwt, on the 
Hudson, twenty-four miles from NeV York, on 
the long pier that projects a j|ple intoYhe river, 
it wmds Its way westward among the hilw along 
the course of the Sparkill. Just before leaving 
the pier looking north, the view on the preceding 
petee is presented 

From the gparkill the road leads over to the 
Ramapo, where the first lovely scenery com- 
rnenoes, in a wild and broken, but picturesque 
region , thence through Orange county, beauti- 
ful mostly Irom its fertility and high cultivation 
Fassmg on, the road approaches the Shawan- 


gUnk snountagn** whu h are seen sirtU lung aw 
to the northeast, where the eje cati lus a nustj 
glimpse of the distant CutskilK 1 hi appe u 
ance ol these mountains from the oast is trul> 
sublime, and ascending toward the summit the 
country is as rugged as the wildest steeps ol the 
Appenincs or Stynan Alps After fiassing the 
summit ol the mountain through a rock-cutting, 
half a mile in length the road w inds b} a gentle 
slope of a dozen miles along the mountain side 
to the valley below About half way down, 
another deep cutting through the rook is passed, 
on emerging liom which, a view of remarkalde 
loveliness meets the lye At this point the 
tiaveler has an unbroken \ lew of the enchanting 
valley of the ^lescrsink in all its cultivated 
beauty The aiiorapanying view represents 
the scene Irom the spot where the road boldly 
sweeps toward the south, and shows the west- 
ern verge of the valley bordered by a chain of 
mountains, at the foot of which gleams the vil- 
lage of Port Jervis and its level fields, losing 
themselves for^ in the south where rolls the 
Delaware, beyond which again the distant town 
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of Milford may be Been in the misty light. 
Running south through ^is beautiful area is a 
wmding grove of trees, marking the course of the 
Keversink to where it unites with the Delaware. 

We will present only one other view, which 
represents one of the imposing structures which 


charaotaiiee the Erie road. This U the viaduet . 
over the valley of the Starmcca, built of stope. 
It 18 elevated one hundred feet above the &al^, 
18 over twelve hundred feet long, and^^nty. 
five wide, and is composed of eighth heavy 
piers, with arches of fifty feet span /li is um- 
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iil>* in it^ but symmetrical and beautiful, 

1 1 Oiei the noblest pu ce of work upon 

V of the road It is one of the 

most I » ^ olijoUs ^huh invito the notice 
oi ib( 1 lud gives dignity ind grandeur, 

AS \\ htluiesquc chdiatter to the work 

III fh late neighboihood is some of the 

^ ipst s(tnLiy to be found on the whole lino of 
the 1 1 and will trmpt many a tidveler to 

»pr sii, and linger to explore new boau- 

tn * t ' ic eyp in the lolling cir does not 

Jf*UL • • 

{troin Di Moou g ut w work on Health, Digease, and 
Itf J 

BATHING— I rs UTILITY 

T he effiets of cold and heat recall to my 
mind the words that I hoaid in my youth 
from the lips of Aheinothy, *^Cold is bracing, 
heat relaxing — that is the notion, but only con- 
sider Its absurdity He it excites, how then can 
it roldx ’ There is a dilYerenco between heat 
and moisture and mere heat Thov say a cold 
bath is biacing Ah ’ a man jumps into a cold 
bath, and. he feels chilled, ho jumps out again, 
and rubs himself with a ooaise cloth, he is in- 
vigorated, refreshed, and cheery , he feels as if 
he could jump over the moon So, if a man 
takes a glass of brandy, he feels v igorous enough j 
lor a little while, but the brandy is any thing 
'but bracing Keep the man in the cold wmtci, 
and see what a poor, shiveiing moital he would 
he , you might almost knock h)gi down with a 


feather , and add more brandy to the m<gi, and 
he becomes a lump Heat an^ cold, in fact^ 
both operate in the same manner, by exciting 
the vital pow ers into action, but to use either to 
excess as surely debilitates, disorders, and over- 
powers the system as an abuse of brandy woulu 
do All things that cause action of course must 
act as stimuli, and whatever rouses the heart 
and nerves must be proportioned to thp degree 
of power existing in the patient, or it can not 
be safe , it is spuinng the )aded horse that kills 
him Moderation is the course prescribed in 
the law^ of nature and of God and it needs no 
exquisite disceinment to distinguish right fiom 
wrong in a geneial way, or to see when the 
system needs rest, and when rousing 

Sea-bathing is serviceable only as a stimulus 
to all the functions by rousing the nerves, and 
hence the heart and arteries, to greater activity 
In this manner, I have seen vast benefit in a 
multitude of cases, more pirticiihrh those in 
which the lymphatic system and the glands 
were diser ed, as in sciofula tumid abdomen, 
and harsh skin, with deficient appetite, and in* 
disposit'on to take exert ise It does mischief 
if It di/s not at once irapiovo power In such 
cases, however, great caie is required to avoid 
too long a chill which always aggravates the 
glandular congi stion Salt stimulates the skin, 
hut a certain degico of cold, and, perhaps, of 
shock, IS neccssaiy for the beneficial efiects, a 
waim hath very often increasing the malady 1 
speak fiom my experience of the effects of sea- 
bathing, and would strongly urge the propiiety 
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pvepwrtiig children for plunging in the lea, 
ghttte them aooustomed to eold ^nging at 
horaii^ this plan will often snpersede the need 
ef fimM the sea for their benefit, and enable 
them tol^ar the sea the better when advisable. 

8ea-ui^nd sea-water exert a very deoided 
influence u^n children, and, indeed, upon all 
who are not accustomed to it, whether in health 
or disease, foung persons coming from inland 
situations are very apt to become somewhat 
fevered by the change, and bilious disorder is a 
common consequence of their approaching the 
sea ; and in almost all persons sea-bathing be- 
gets after a while a slight intermittent dis 9 rder, 
which seldom goes quite off in less than a fort- 
night from the last bath. If the bath be resorted 
to daily, this disorder usually comes on in about 
a week ; if only twice or thrice a week, it may 
not appear for a month, and those who bathe 
only now and then, withput regularity, do not 
seem to'*'be pubject to k. I am disposed to think 
that this new action of the system promotes the 
cure of glandular disease, but it may, if neglect- 
ed, conduce to internal d^rder of a worse kind, 
and I have frequently seen a dangerous remit- 
tent fever supervene upon it in delicate and 
excitable children. ‘These results prove the 
stimulating operation of sea-w^ter, and soffl- 
ciently show the necessi^ of caution in its use. 
Instead of improving the powers of the body, it 
may prodoce debility by over-exciting them ; | 
±ence it is prudent in most oases not to bathe 
jpftendV than every other day, and to use milder 
measures if, iffter the second or third occasion, 
there is not a visible increase of vigor. ' Where 
exercise can not be taken immediately after the 
bath, friction of the body, especially over the 
back and stomach, is desirable. The best time 
for cold bathing, where there is any debility, is 
about tw^o hours after breakfast. Early bathing 
is best for the robust. Let it be rememembered 
that cold acts always as a stimulant whenever 
it does good, it rouses the nervous system; it 
makes a greater demand for oxygen ; it enables 
the body to absorb more of the vital air, and 
thus it facilitates the changes on which the 
energy of life depends. In this respect it acts 
like ^1 other stimulants proper to the body, and 
not like alcoholic stimuli, which excite the brain, 
while they diminish the influence of the vital air 
upon the blood, and favor capillary obstructions 
and inflammations; 

The influence of cold on the nervous system 
is no new discoveiy, for ever since ^an has felt 
and inferred from his feeling, he »must have 
known that influence alike from expcHencc and 
observation. Used as a bath, we have dLen that 
it may produce very contrary effects; Ikae any 
other powerful agent, it both excites and de- 
presses. The first action of nearly all reme- 
dl06 is to excite ; from fire to frost, from aqua 
fortis to aqua fontis, the inflnenoe is always 
more or less stimulating, and it is capable of 
depressing the vital powers in proportion to its 
power of exciting them. Thus the hydropa- 
thists have in their hands the power of producing 


I all the stages of the most vehement fever, front 
the rigor the sever^t cold fit to the fieroest 
excitement which the heart and brain will bear. 
SQOoeeded by a perspiration proportionately vio- 
lent; and hence sometimes in^vertently they 
lose a patient by the production of a sudden 
sinking like the collapse of cholera. Some tact 
and skill, therefore, are requisite for the safe 
employment of such an agency as cold water. 

Paracelsus treated that form of St. Vitus* 
Dapee which prevailed in his day, and which he 
called chorea laanva^ by cooling his patients in 
tubs of cold water; and Priesnitz brings his 
patients also to the right point by baths that 
allow ne idleness to whatever function of nature 
may remain capable of action within them, and 
thus he often removes partial complaints by a 
general diversion. Aubrey, in his account of 
the great Harvey, informs us of a bold piece of 
practice with cold water. He says, that when 
Harvey had a fit of the gout that interfered 
with his studies, He would sitt with his legges 
bare, though it were frosty, on the leads of 
Coolmyne-house. put them into a payle of water 
till he was almost dead with cold, and betake 
himself to his |tove, and* so *twas gone.” Har- 
vey doubtless knew how to balance matters in 
his own mind between the risk and the remedy, 

I and be might feel justified in treating himself 
with Jess gentleness than his patients ; but, per- 
haps, physicians should try such extreme reme- 
dies only on themselves. Since Harvey’s day, 
the virtues of cold water in fever and inflamma- ^ 
tioo have been abundantly tested, and we find it 
is capable of producing contrary effects, accord- 
ing to the condition of the bo^ at the time 
Thus, if it be long applied, or applied when the 
vital action is low, it dangerously depresses the • 
vascular system, to be followed by a more or 
less dangerous and obstinate reaction; but if the 
system be tolerably strong, without being very 
excitable, the use of cold in a moderate degree 
al^a^^s safely increases vigor. It is therefore 
always safe so far to employ cold, as will help 
to maintain the ordinary temperature of the 
body. Thus,* in fever, when the skin is hot, 
sponging it with eold water is both most refresh- 
ing and curative; w'hile a free use of cold water 
as drink is almost always in such cases highly 
advantageous. 

It has been well shown by Dr. R. B. Todd, in 
bis Lumloian Lectures at the College of* Phy- 
sicians, on what principle cold may bo employed 
to modify and control a great number of dis. 
eases, especially those of a convulsive character 
But those things are of course known, or ought 
to be known, by professional men ; and as they 
are not of a character to admit of practical ap- 
plication, except by those accustomed to treat 
disease, it will answer no good purpose to en- 
large on the subject in this place. 

The warm^hath is among the most useful of 
remedial measures. One who has experienced 
the delicious refreshment of a warm-bath ^at 
about the temperature of the blood (100°), aftei 
exhausting fatigue and want of sleep, whetho; 
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fi^om disease or exertion, will need no arguments 
in its favor. It is exao|ly under such conditions 
that it is most useful. *From time immemorial, 
thermal springs of tepid warmth have been 
lauded for their virtues in relieving nervous dis- 
orders, and diseases dependent on insufficiency 
of blo^, and exhaustion of the brain, such as 
the dyspepsy of anxious persons, and individuals 
debilitated by excitement, bad habits, and hot 
climates. The mode in which it acts seems 
evident — it checks waste of warmth fron^ the 
skin, invigorates its vessels without producing 
perspiration, admits a little pure water into the 
blood by absorption, and by its tranquillizing 
influence on the nerves, favors the action of any 
function that may have been checked or dis- 
turbed. The body becomes highly electric in 
warm water, and probably all the conditions of 
increased power are present for the time at 
least; and of course, so far as warm bathing 
promotes appetite, digestion, assimilation, and 
sound sleep, it contributes to the establishment 
of increased vigor. Thus wo find, that hypo- 
chondriacal patients have often found new hopes 
in the genial lymph as it embraced and laved 
their naked limbs; they have fi^lt the elements 
wore still in their favor ; they have rejoiced in 
the sunny air, and taken their homely meals as 
if they were ambrosia, with hearts grateful to 
the Hand that helped them. The blessing may, 
however, be abused — the remedy may be made 
a luxury, the means of health a cause of weak- 
ness. When continually resorted to by persons 
well nourished, but inactive, it is apt to produce 
a flaecidity of the system, and to encourage that 
relaxation of the veins which predisposes to ex- 
cessive formation of fat. For the same reason, 
it is generally injurious where there is a tend- 
ency to dropsy, and in sonic such cases I have 
known it immediately followed by great lymph- 
atic effusion in the cellular tissue, which has 
been quickly removed, however, by saline ape- ! 
rients and tunics. , j 

As it IS the coiubinalion of hca? and moisture 
that renders the thermal bath so efficacious, it 
frequently happens that a thoroughly hot bath 
most cflcclually facilitates the cure, and we are 
not astonished that the parboiling waters of 
Fnimaus, at 148°, on the shores of Tiberias, 
arc as famous for Ihcir cures os any of the Ger- 
man baths. The semi-barbarians about the sea 
of Galilee, the inhabitants of Iceland, and the 
savages of America, know how to employ the 
hot bath skillfully ; and if we were equally 
accustomed with them to exercise our natural 
instinct and common sense, wo also might bathe 
in hot water without consulting the doctor ; but 
as it is, we had better lake advantage of a bet- 
ter opinion than our own. I the more earnestly 
urge this course, because I know the danger oV 
all hot baths, wherever there is acute disease of 
an inflammatory kind affecting internal organs, 
more especially of the lungs, heart, and bowels. 
Even acute rnoiimatism is more Jikoly to attack 
the heart when the hot bath is employed ; and 
where there is any considerablb* structural dis- 
VoL. I.— No. 2.— 0* 


order of that organ, the use of the bath in a^r 
form is at all times attended with risk. 

Warm baths are useful in all nervoiu disor- 
ders attended with debility, in all cases in whioh 
there is dryness of the skin and a tendency to 
feverishness, in mental fidgetiness, «n irregular 
circulation, as when a person ca^ not take due 
exercise, and is subject to coldnes.s of the feet or 
handst and in many forms of congestion and 
dyspepsia, with tendern^s over the stomach. 
It is serviceable in the Convulsive diseases of 
children, and in painful diseases, especially of a 
spasmodic kind, but more particularly in cases 
of chronic irritation from local causes, whether 
of the skin or of internal parts. It is injurious 
to plethoric persons, to persons subject to hem- 
orrhage of any kind, and in the active stage of 
fever. But whether it would be good or bad in 
any individual case, can bo determined only by 
one who has ability to examine and judge of 
that case. . . 

As a general rule, mineral and salt-water 
warm baths arc less relaxing than those of pure 
water. The vapor bath, when the vapor is not 
breathed, acts more powerfully, though much in 
the same manner as the warm bath, but ft is 
more useful in common cold and rheumatism. 
The warm-ai^ bath, at from 100° to 120°, is 
highly convenient and useful, where it is desira- 
ble to excite perspiration, as in rheumatism, 
scaly eruptions, and certain stages of fever and 
cholera. The plan most readily adopted is that 
of Dr. Gower : A lamp is placed under the end 
of a metallic tube, which is introduced under 
the bed-clothes, which arc raised from the body 
by a wicker frame-work, and the degree of heat 
regulated by moving the lamp. 

The cold bath is unsafe in infancy and old age, 
in plethoric habits, in spitting of blood, in erup- 
tive diseases, in great debility, during preg- 
nancy, and in case of weakness from any exist- 
ing local disease of an acute nature ; but in 
nearly all other states of the body, cold water 
is the best stimulant of the nerves, the finest 
quickener of every function, the most delightful 
invigorator of the whole frame, qualifying both 
brain and muscles for their utmost activity, and 
clearing alike the features and the fancy from 
clouds and gloom. 

Cold may always bo safely applied when the 
surface is heated by warmth from without, as 
from hot water or the vapor bath, and, indeed, 
whenever the body is hot without previous ex- 
ercise of an exhausting kind. Probably, the 
method a< .opted bv the Romans, in their palmi- 
est days; of plunging into the bapti^terium^ or 
cold l^th, immediately alter the vapor or hot 
bath, or, as a substitute, the pouring of cold 
water over the luiad, was well calculated to 
invigorate the system, and give a high enjoy- 
ment of existence. The Russian practice of 
plunging into a cold stream, or rolling in the 
snow, after the vapor-bath, is said to bo favor- 
able to longevity. The Finlanders are accus- 
tomed to leave their bathing-houses, heated to 
167°, and to pass into the open air without 
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covering whatever, oven when the ther- some are parliamentary reporters ; some short- 
inonl^er indicates a temperature 24° below hand writers; some reporters of the proceedings 
zero, aSd that without any ill effect, but, on the in the courts of law for the daily journals and 
contrary, it is said that by this habit they are the now almost innumerous legal publications, 
quite exenlpted from rheumatism. Would that from the recognized reports down to the two- 
the luxury Of bathing, so cheaply enjoyed by all penny pamphlet ; then -some arc secretaries to 
classes of olJ Rome, were equally available public boards or bodies, some to private individ- 
unong ourselves. The conquerors of the world uals. All these are comparatively well off in 
introduced their baths w’hcrever they established the world, and may “ bide their lime,” though 
their power ; but we ^ave repudiated the bless- that time very rarely comes in any prolific shape, 
ings of water in such a form, and now the Rus- and pieanwhilc devote their tempora subseciva to 
sian boor and the Finnish peasant, the Turk, the the profession without the physical necessity of 
Egyptian, the basest of people, and the barba- doing any thing iingentlemanly. But there are 
nans of Africa, shame even the inhabitant of hundreds of others hanging on to the profession 
England’s metropolis ; for every where but in in a most precarious position from day to day, 
our land, though the duty of cleanliness may not who would do any thing for business, and who 
be enjoined as next to godliness, as with us, yet taint the whole mass with the disgrace of their 
the benefit and the luxury of the bath are freely proceedings. These arc the persons who resort 


enjoyed, as the natural means of ablation and of 
health. 

*' With 118 itfb man of no complaint demands 
The warm ablution, just enough to clear 
The sluices of the skin, enough to keep 
The body sacred from indecent soil. 

Still to pure, even did it not conduce 
•(As much it docs) to health, were greatly worth 
Your daily pains.” — Armstrong. 

POVERTY OF THE ENGLISH BAR. 

W ITH the exception, perhap.s, of the lower 
order of the working clergy, there is no 
class of the community, as a body, so desperately 
poor as the b&r. If it were not for extrinsic 
aids, one-half, at least, of its members must 
«eces.sarily starve. Of course a considerable 
number of them have private property or income, 
and in point of fact, as a general rule, he who 
goes to the bar without some such assistance 
and resource is a fool — and probably a vanity- 
atricken fool — a fond dreamer about the 

Eloquium ac famam Demostheuis aut Ciccronis ; 

forgetting that at the outset these w’orthics had 
the leisure to acquire, and the ample means to 
pay for the best education that the world could 
afford. The aspirant for forensic fame 'who can 
not do this is dreadfully overweighted for the 
race, and can scarcely hope to come in a win- 
ner ; for the want of all facilities of tuition and 
of one’s own library, which is a thing of great 
cost, must be seierely felt, and the necessity of 
working in some extraneous occupation for his 
daily bread must engross much o£ that time 
which sliould be devoted to study, asd the fur- 
therance otherwise of the cardinal obj^t he has 
in view. Wc have read of many cases ih which 
men have struggled triumphantly against all 
such obstacles, and no doubt some there were — 
but for the most part, as in Lord Eldon’s in- 
stance, they were grossly exaggerated. Next, 
of those who have no patrimony or private al- 
lowance from friends, the press, in its various 
departments, supports a very large number. 
Some are editors or contributors to magazines 
or reviews— daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly; 


to the arts of the lowest tradesmen, such as un- 
der-working, touting for employment, sneaking, 
cringing, lying, and the like. These are the 
persons 'who, in such shabby or fraudulent cases 
as may .succeed, share the fees ivith law attor- 
neys, and who sign habitually, for the same 
pettifogging practitioners, half-guinea motions 
in the batch, fpr half-a-crown or cightponpence 
apiece; and, in short, do any thing and every 
thing that is moan and infamous. Alas for the 
dignity of the bar ! The common mechanic, 
who earns his regular thirty shillings a week, the 
scene-shifter, the paltry play actor, enjoys more 
of the comforts and real respectability of human 
life than one of those miserable aspirants to the 
wool-sack, who spends his day in the dc.spcrate 
quest for ft brief, and sits at night in his garret 
shivering over a .shovel-full of coals and an old 
edition of Coke upon Littleton . — Frazer s Maga- 
zine. • 

SONNET ON THE DEATH OF WORDS- 
WORTH. 

' , 23d Jlpril, 1850. 

Beneath the solemn .shadow he doth .sleep 
Of his own mountains! clo.scd the poet’s 
eyes 

To all earth’s beauty — wood, and lake, and 
skies. 

And golden mists that up (he valleys creep. 
S'Weet Duddon’s stream and Rydal's grassy 
steep. 

The “snow-white lamb,” hi.s cottage-maid- 
en’s prize. 

The cuckoo’s note, and flowers, in which his 
wise 

And gentle mind found “ thoughts for tears too 
deep” — 

These, Wordsworth I thou hast left ; but oh, 
on these, 

And the deep human sympathies that flow 
Link’d with their beauty, an immortal train, 
Thy benediction rests ; and as the breeze 
Sweeping the cloud-capp’d hills is heard below, 
Descends to us a rich undying strain 1 

* H. M. R. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE RESTAURANT “aU SCELERAT.” 

A S I gained the street, at a considerable distance 
-IJL from tho “ Place,” I was able to increase my 
speed ; and I did so with an eagerness as if the 
world depended on my haste. At any other time 
I would have bethought me of my disobedience 
to the Perc’s commands, and looked forward to 
meeting him with shame and sorrow, but now I 
felt a kind of importance in the charge intrusted 
to me. I regarded my mission as something 
superior to any petty consideration of self, while 
the very proximity in w'hich I had stood to peril 
and death made me seem a hero in my own 
eyes. 

At last I reached the street where we lived, 
and, almost breathless with exertion, gained th'^ 
door. What was my amazement, however, to 
find it guarded by a .sentiy, a large, solemn- 
looking fellow, with a tattered, cocked hat on 
his head, and a pair of worn striped trowsers on 
his legs, who cried out, as I appeared, Halte 
la!'' in a voice that at once arrested my steps. 

Where to, youngster?” said he, in a .some- 
what melted tone, seeing the shock his first 
w'ords had caused me. 

“1 am going home, sir,” said I, submissively. 
“I live at the third story, in the apartment of 
the Pere Michel.” 

“ The Pure Michel will live there no longer, 
my boy ; his apartment is now in tho Temple,” 
said he, slowdy. 

‘‘In the Temple !” said I, whose memory at 
once recalled my father s fate ; and then, unable 
to control my foclinsrs, 1 sat down upon the steps, 
and burst into tears. 

“ There, there, child, you musi^not cr 3 fethu.s,” 
said ho ; “ these arc not days when one should 
weep over misibrtunes ; they come loo fa.st and 
loo thick on all of us ibr that. The Pero was 
your tutor, I suppose?” 

I nodded. 

“ And your father — where is ho ?” 

“ Dead.” 

Ho made a sign to imitate the guillotine, and 
I assented by another nod. 

“ Was he a royalist, boy ?” 

“ He was an officer in the gardes du corps," 
said I, proudly. The soldier shook his head 
mournfully, but wdth w’hat meaning I know not. 

“ And your mother, boy ?” 

“ I do not know where she is,” .said I, again 
relapsing into tears at tho thought of my utter 
desolation. The old soldier leaned upon his 
musket in profound thought, and for some time 
did not utter a word. At last he said, 

“ There is nothing but the Hotel do Ville for 
you, my child. They say that tho Republic 
adopts all the orphans of France. Whnt she 
does with them I can not tell.’** 


“Bat 1 can, though,” replied I, fiercelv* 
“the Noyades or the Seine are a quick ^nd 
sure provision ; I saw eighty drowned one 
morning below the Pont Ncuf myself.” 

“ That tongue of yours will bring you into 
trouble, youngster,” s dd he, reprovingly : “mind 
that you say not such things as jifese.” 

“What wor.se fortune can betide me, than 
to see my father die at the guillotine, and 
my last, my only frie^, carried away to 
prison.” 

“You have no care for your own neck, 
then ?” 

“.Why should I — ^what value has life for 
me ?” 

“Then it will be spared to you,” said he, 
.sententiou.sly ; “ mark my words, lad. You 
need never fear death till yon begin to love life. 
Get up, my poor boy, you must not be found 
there when the relief come.s, and that will bo 
.soon. This is all that I have,” said he, placing 
three sous in my palm, “which will buy a loafj 
to-morrow there may be better luck in store for 
you.” 

I shook the rough hand he offered, with cordial 
gratitude, and resolved to bear myself as lilte a 
man as I could. I drew myself up, touched 
my cap in soJdicr-like fashion, and cried out, 
“ Adieu and then, descending into the street, 
hurried away to hide the tears that were almost 
suffocating me. 

Hour after hour I walked the streets; the 
mere act of motion seemed to divert my grief, 
and it was only when foot-sore Snd weary, that 
1 could raanrh no longer, and my sorrow.s came 
back in full force, and overwhelmed me in their 
flow. It was less pride or shame than a sense 
of my utter helplessness, that prevented me 
addressing any one of the hundreds who passed 
me. I bethought me of my inability to do any 
thing for my own support, and it was this con- 
sciousness that served to w'cigh me down more 
than all else ; and yet I felt with what devotion 
I could serve him w'ho would but treat me with 
the kindnc.ss he might bestow upon his dog; I 
fancied with wffiat zeal 1 could descend to very 
slavery for one word of aflcction. The streets 
were crowded with people ; groups were gath- 
ered here and there, either listening to some 
mob orator of the day, or hearing the news- 
yiapers read aloud. I tried, by forc;ing my way 
into the crowd, to feel my.self “one of them,” and 
to think that I had my .share of interest in what 
was going forward, but in vain. Of the topics 
discussed I knew nothing, nnd of the bystandess 
none even noticed me. High-swelling phrases 
met l^e ear at every moment, that sounded 
strangely enough to me. They spoke of Fra- 
ternitv-^f that brotherhood which linked man 
to man in close affection; of Equality — ^that 
made all sharers in thi.s world’s go^s ; of Lib- 
erty that gave freedom to every noble aspira- 

tion and generous thought ; and, for an instant, 
carried away by the glorious illusion, I even 
forgot my solitary condition, and felt proud of 
my heritage as a youth of France. 1 looked 
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iround me, however, and what faces m&i my 
ghae ! The same fearful countenances 1 had 
seen around the scaffold : the wretches, blood- 
stained, and influenced by passion, their bloated 
cheeks and strained eye-balls glowing; with in- 
temperance; their oaths, their gestures, their 
very voices Db^’ing something terrible iii them. 
The mockery soon disgusted me, and I moved 
away, again to wander about without object <Hr 
direction through tljp weary streets. It was 
past midnight when' I found myself, without 
knowing where I vras, in a large open space, in 
the midst of which a solitary lamp was burning. 
1 approached it, and, to my horror, saw tf^at it 
was the guillotine, over which, in mournful 
cadence, a lantern swung, creaking its ohain as 
the night-wind stirred it. The dim outline of 
the fearful scaflbld, the fitful light that fell upon 
the platform, and the silence, all conspired to 
strike terror into my heart ; all I had so lately 
witnessed seemed to rise up again before me, 
and the victims seemed to stand up again, pale, 
and livid, and shuddering as last 1 saw them. 

I knelt down, and tried to pray, but terror! 
was too powerful to suffer my thoughts to take 
this direction, and, half-fainting with fear and 
exhaustion, I lay down upon the ground and 
slept — slept beneath the platform of the guillo- 
tine. Not a dream crossed my slumber, nor 
did 1 awake till dawn of day, w'hen the low 
rumbling of the peasants’ carts aroused me, as 
they were proceeding to the market. 1 know 
not why or whence, but I arose from the damp 
earth, and looked about mo w^ith a more daring 
and courageous spirit than 1 had hitherto felt. 
It was May ; the first bright rays of sunshine 
were slanting along the “Place,” and the fresh, 
brisk air felt invigorating and cheering. Whith- 
er to? asked I of myself, and my eyes turned 
from the dense streets and thoroughfares of the 
great city to the far-off hills beyond the barrier, 
and for a moment I hesitated which road to 
take. I almost seemed to feel as if the decision 
involved my whole future fortune — whether I 
should live and die in the humble condition of a 
pea.sant, or play for a great stake in life. “ Yes,” 
said I, after a short hesitation, “ I will remain 
here ; in the terrible conflict going forward many 
must be new adventurers, and never was any 
one more greedy to learn the trade than myself. 
I will throw sorrow behind me. Yesterday’s 
tears are the lu|t 1 shall shed. Now for a bold 
heart and a ready will, and here goes for the 
world !” With these stout words I placed my 
cap jauntily on one side of my head, and, with 
a fearless air marched off for the very centre 
of the city. \ 

For some hours I amused myself gazing at 
the splendid shops, or staring in at the richly- 
decorated caf^s, where the young celebrities 
of the day were assembled at breakfast, in all 
the extravagance of the new-fangled costume. 
Then I followed the guard to the parade at the 
Carouseli” end listened to the band ; quitting 
which, 1 wandered along the quays, watching | 
the boats, as they dragged the river, in search ! 


of murdered bodies or suicides. Thence 1 re- 
turned to the Palais Rpyal, and listened to the 
news of the day, as read out by some elected 
enlightener of his countrymen. 

By what chance I know not, but at last my 
rambling steps brought me opposite to the great, 
solemn-looking towers of the “Temple.” The 
I gloomy prison, within whose walls hundreds 
I were then awaiting the fate which already their 
I friends had suffered ; little groups, gathered 
^ herq and there in the open Place, were com- 
I munioating to the prisoners by signs and ges- 
tures, and from many a small-grated window, 
at an immense height, handkerchiefs were seen 
to wave in recognition of those below. These 
signals seemed to excite neither watchfulness 
nor prevention ; indeed, they needed none, and 
perhaps the very suspense they excited was a 
torture that pleased the inhuman jailers. What- 
ever the reason, the custom was tolerated, and 
was apparently enjoyed at that moment by sev- 
eral of the turnkeys, who sat at the window.**, 
much amused at the efforts made to communi- 
cate. Interested by the sight, I sat down upon a 
stone bench to watch the scene, and fancied that 
I could read so/nething of the rank and condition 
of those who signalled from below their messages 
of hope or fear. At last a deep bell within the 
prison tolled the hour of noon, and now every 
window was suddenly deserted. It was the hour 
for the muster of the prisoners, which always 
took place before the dinner at one o’clock 
The curious groups soon after broke up. A 
few lingered round the gate, with, perhaps, 
some hope of admission to visit their friends, 
but the greater number departed. 

My hunger was now such, that I could no 
longer deny myself the long-promised meal, and 
I looked about me for a shop where I might buy 
a loaf of bread. In my search, 1 .suddenly found 
myself opposite an immense shop, where viand.s 
of every tempting description were ranged with 
all that artistic skill so purely Parisian, making 
up a picture whose composition Snyders would 
not have despised. Over the door was a paint- 
ing of a miserable wretch, with hands bound 
behind him, and his hair cut close in the well- 
known crop for the scaffold, and underneath was 
written, “ An Scelerat;” while on a larger board, 
in gilt letters, ran the inscription : 

**BoiTin Pdrcct Fils, Trnitcurs pour M.lo8 CoD(lamTn6es." 

I could scarcely credit my eyes as I read and 
re-read this infamous announcement ; but there 
it stood, and in the crowd that poured incessant- 
ly to and from the door, I saw the success that 
attended the traffic. A ragged knot wore 
gathered around the window, eagerly gazing 
at something, which, by their exclamations, 
seemed to claim all their admiration. I pressed 
forward to see what it was, and behold a min- 
iature guillotine, which, turned by a wheel, was 
employed to chop the meat for sausages. This 
it viras that formed the great object of attraction, 
even to those to whom the prototype had grown 
flat and uninteAsting. 
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Disgusted as I was by this shocking sight, I 
stood watching all that went forward within 
with a strange interest. It was a scene of in- 
cessant bustle and movement, for now, as one 
oVdock drew nigh, various dinners were getting 
ready for the prisoners, while parties of their 
friends were assembling inside. Of these latter, 
there seemed persons of every rank and condi- 
tion : some, dressed in all the brilliancy of the 
mode; others, whose garments bespoke direst 
poverty. There were women, too, whoso«cos- 
tume emulated the classic drapery of the an- 
cients, and who displayed, in their looped togas, 
no niggard share of their forms; while others, 
in shabby mourning, sat in obscure corners, not 
noticing the scene before them, nor noticed 
themselves. A strange equipage, with two 
horses extravagantly bedizened with rosettes 
and bouquets, stood at the door; and as I 
looked, a pale, haggard-looking man, whose 
foppery in dress contrasted oddly with his care- 
worn expression, hurried from the shop, and 
sprung into the carriage. In doing so, a pocket- 
book fell from his pocket. 1 took it up, but as 
I did so, the carriage was already away, and 
far beyond my power to overtake it. 

Without stopping to examine my prize, or 
hesitating for a second, I entered the restaurant^ 
and asked for M. Boivin. 

Give your orders to me, hoy,*’ said a man 
busily at work behind the counter. 

“ My business is with himself,” said I, stoutly. 

“Then you’ll have to wait with some pa- 
tience,” said he, snecringly. 

“1 can do so,” w^as niy answer, and 1 sat 
down in the shop. 

1 might have been half-an-hour thus seated, 
when an enormously fat man, with a huge “hon- 
net rouge" on his head, entered from an inner 
room, and, passing close to where 1 was, caught 
sight of me. 

“ Who are you, sirrah — what brings you 
here?” ^ • 

“ 1 want to speak with M. Boivin.” 

“ Then speak,*’ said he, placing his hand upon 
his immense chest. 

“ It must be alone,” said I. 

“ How so, alone, sirrah ?” said ho, growing 
suddenly pale ; “ 1 have no secrets — 1 know of 
nothing that may not be told before all the 
world.” 

Though he said this in a kind of appeal to 
all around, the dubious looks and glances inter- 
changed seemed to make him far from comfort- 
able. 

“ So you refuse mo, then,” said I, taking up 
my cap,, and preparing to depart 

“ Cme hither,” said he, leading the way into 
the room from which he had emerged. It was 
a very small chamber; the most conspicuous 
ornaments of which were busts and pictures of 
the various celebrities of the revolution. Some 
of these latter were framed ostentatiously, and 
dne, occupying the post of honor above the chim- 
ney, at once attracted me, for ^ a glance I saw ^ 
that it was a portrait of him who owned the < 
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pocket-book, and boro beneath it the name 
“ Robespierre.” 

“Now, sir, for your communication,” said 
Boivin ; “ and take care that it is of sufficient 
importance to warrant the interview you have 
asked for.” 

“ 1 have no fears on that scor^ said I, calm- 
ly, still scanning the features of the portrait, and 
satisfying myself of their identity. 

“ Look at me, sir, andyioC at that picture,” 
said Boivin. 

“ And yet it is of M. Robespierre I have to 
speak,” said I, coolly. 

“JIow so— of M. Robespierre, boy? What 
is the meaning of this 7 If it be a snare — if this 
be a trick, you never leave this spot living,” 
cried he, as he placed a massive hand on each 
of my shoulders, and shook me violently. 

“ 1 am not so easily to be terrified, Citoyen,” 
said I ; “ nor have I any secret cause for fear— 
whatever you may have. My business is of an- 
other kind. This morning, in passing out to his 
carriage, he dropped his pocket-book, which I 
picked up. Its contents may well be of a kind 
that should not be read by other eyes than his 
own. My request is, then, that you will seffl it 
up before me, and then send some one along 
with me, while I restore it to its owner.” 

“ Is this a snare — what secret mischief have 
we here ?” said Boivin, half aloud, as he wiped 
the cold drops of perspiration from his forehead. 

“ Any mi.shap that follows will depend upon 
your refusal to do what I ask.” 

“ How so— I never refused if ; you dare not 
tell M. Robespierre that 1 refused, sirrah ?” 

“ I will tell him nothing that is untrue,” said 
1 , calmly ; for already a sense of power had gift- 
ed me with composure. “ If M. Robespierre — ” 

“ Who speaks of mo here ?” cried that identi- 
cal personage, as he dashed hurriedly into the 
room, and then, not waiting for the reply, went on, 
“ You must send out your scouts on every side — 
I lost my pocket-book as I left this a while ago.” 

“ It is here, sir,” said I, presenting it at once. 

“ How — ^where was it found — in whose keep- 
ing has it been, boy ?” 

“ In mine only ; I took it from the ground the 
same moment that you dropped it, and then came 
here to place it in M. Boivin*s hands.” 

“ Who has taken care of it since that time,” 
continued Robespierre, with a slow and sneer- 
ing accentuation on every word. 

“ The pocket-book has never left m3’' posses- 
sion since it quitted yours,” was m3’’ reply. 

“ Just so,” broke in Boivin, now slowly re- 
covering from his terror. “Of its contents I 
knovi;^ nothing ; nor have I sought to know any 
thing.” 

Robespierre looked at me, as if to oorroborate 
this statement, and I nodded my head in acqoi- 
escenoe. 

“ Who is your father, boy ?*’ 

“ I have none — ^he was guillotined.” 

“ His name ?” 

“Tiernay.” 

“ Ah, I remember ; he was called L’lrlandais.’* 
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“The same.” 

famous Royalist ^-as that same Tiernay, 
and, doubtless, contrived to leave a heritage of 
his opinions to his son.” 

“ He left me nothing — I have neither house, 
nor home, nor even bread to eat.” 

“ But you k^ve a bead to plan, and a heart to 
feel, youngster ; ' and it is better that fellows like 
you should not want a dinner. Boivin, look to 
it that he is taken ca^e of. In a few days I will 
relieve you of the charge. You will remain here, j 
boy j there arc worse resting-places, I promise 
yod. There are men who call themselves teach- 
ers of the people, who would ask no better life 
than free quarters on Boivin. And so saying, 
he hurriedly withdrew*, leaving me face to face 
with my host. 

“So then, youngster,” said Boivin, as he 
scratched his ear thoughtfully, “ I have gained 
a pensioner ! Parbleu ! if life were not an uncer- 
tain thing in^ these times, there^s no saying how 
long we might not be blessed with your amiable j 
company.” j 

“ You shall not be burthened heavily, Citoy- ^ 
en,” said I ; “ Let mo have my dinner — I have j 
no9 eaten since yesterday morning, and I will go 
my ways peacefully.” 

“ Which means straight to . Robespierre's 
dwelling, to tell him that I have turned you out ^ 
of doors — eh, sirrah?” 

“ You mistake me much,” said I ; “ this 
would be sorry gratitude for eaten bread ; I ' 
meant what I said — ^that I will not be an un- 
welcome guestf even though the alternative be, 
as it is, something very nigh starvation.” 

Boivin did not seem clearly to comprehend the 
meaning of what I said ] or perhaps my whole 
conduct and bearing puzzled him, for he made 
no reply for several seconds. At last, writh a 
kind of .sigh, he said. 


other ; “ I wouldn’t trust thee to carry a casse- 
role to the fire.” f 

“ Nor shall 1 be,” said I, coolly. 

“ What trade, then, has the good fortune to 
possess your shining abilities?” 

“ A trade that thrives well just now, friend — 
pass me the flask.” 

“ Indeed, and what may it be ?” 

“ Can you not guess, Citoy said I, “ if I 
tell you that it was never more in vogue ; and, if 
thorp, be some who will not follow it, they’ll wear 
their heads just as safely by holding their peace.” 

^'Parbleu! thou hast puzzled me,” said the 
chief cook ; “ and if thou bc’st not a coffin-mak- 
er — .” A roar of merriment cut short his speech, 
in which 1 myself could not but join heartily. 

“ That is, I know,” said 1, “ a thriving business ; 
but mine is even better ; and, not to mystify you 
. longer, I’ll ju.st tell you what I am — which is, 

' simply, a friend of the Citoyen Robespierre.” 

The blow told with full force ; and I saw, in 
the terrified looks that were interchanged 
around the table, that my sojourn among them, 
whether destined to be of short or long duration, 
would not be disturbed by further liberties. It 
was truly a reign of terror that same period ! 
The great agent of every thing was the vngue 
and shadowy dread of some terrible vengeance, 
against which precautions were all in vain. 
Men met each other with secret misgivings, and 
parted with the same dreadful distrust. The tics 
of kindred were all broken ; brotherly afleetion 
died out. Existence was become like the 
struggle for life upon some shipwrecked raft, 
w*here each sought safety by his neighbor's doom ! 
At such a time — w*ith such terrible teachings — 
children became men in all the sterner features 
of character : cruelty is a lesson so easily learned. 

As for myself, energetic and ambitious by na- 
ture, the ascendency my first assumption of pow- 


“ Well well, it can not be helped ; it must be I er suggested was too grateful a passion to be 


even as he wished, though the odds are, he’ll relinquished. The name — whose spell was like 
never think more about him. Come, lad, you a talisman, because now the secret engine by 
shall have your dinner.” which I determined to w'ork out my fortune — 

I followed him through a narrow, unlighted Robespierre had become to my imagination like 
passage, which opened into a room, w'hcre, at the slave of Aladdin's lamp ; and to conjure him 
a long table, w'ere seated a number of men and up was to be all-powerful. Even to Boivin him- 
boys at dinner. Some w'ere dressed as cooks — self this influence extended \ and it w*as ea.sy to 
others wore a kind of gray blouse, with a badge perceive that he regarded the whole narrative 
upon the arm bearing the name “Boivin” in of the pocket-book os a mere fable, invented to 
largo letters, and were, as I afterward learned, obtain a position as a spy over his household, 
the messengers ipmployed to carry refreshments I was not unw'illing to encourage the belief — 
into the prison, and who, by virtue of this sign, it added to my importance, by increasing the fear 
were freely admitted within the gates. 1 inspired ; and thus I walked indolently about. 

Taking my place at the board, I proceeded giving my.self those airs of “ mouchard” that I 
to eat with a voracity that only a long fast could deemed most fitting, and taking a mischievous 
have excused ; and thus took but little h^ed of delight in the terror I was inspiring, 
my companions, who.se solecisms in table eti- The indolence of my life, however, soon wca- 
quette might otherwise have amused me. ried me, and I began to long for some occupation, 

“ Art a marmiton, thou ?” asked an elderly or some pursuit. Teeming w'ith excitement n.s 
man in a cook’s cap, as ho stared fixedly at me the world was — every day, every hour, brimful 
for some seconds. of events — it was impo.ssiblo to sit calmly on the 

“No,” said I, helping myself, and eating beach, and watch the great, foaming current of 
away as before. human passions, without longing to be in the 

“ Thou can’st never be a commissionaire, stream. Had 1 teen a man at that time, I should 
friend, with an appetite like that,” cried an- have become a furious orator of the Mountaiiw— 
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•A impassioned leader of the people. The im- 
pulse to stand foremost, 4o take a bold and prom- 
inent position, would have carried me to any 
lenj^ths. 1 h^ caught up enough of the horrid 
fanaticism of the time, to think that there was 
something grand and heroic in contempt for hu- 
man suffering ; that a man rose proudly above 
all the weakness of his nature, when, in the pur- 
suit of some great object, he stifled within his 
breast every throb of affection— every sentiment 
of kindness and mercy. Such were the teach- 
ings rife at the time — such the first lessons that 
boyhood learned ; and oh ! what a terrible hour 
had that been for humanity if the generation then 
born had grown up to manhood, unchastened and 
unconverted ! 

But to return to my daily life. As I perceived 
that a week had now elapsed, and the Citizen 
Robespierre had not revisited the restaurant,^' 
nor taken any interest in my fate or fortunes, I 
began to fear lest Boivin should master his ter- 
ror regarding me, and take heart to put me out 
of doors — an event which, in my present inner 
titude, would have been sorely inconvenient. J 
resolved, therefore, to practice a petty deception 
on my host, to sustain the influence of terror over 
him. This was, to absent myself every day at 
a certain hour, under the pretense of visiting my 
patron — letting fall, from time to lime, certain 
indications to show in what part of the city I 
had been, and occasionally, as if in an unguard- 
ed moment, condescending to relate some piece 
of popular gossip. None ventured to inquire 
the source of my information — not one dared to 
impugn its veracity. Whatever their misgivings 
in secret, to myself they displayed the most 
credulous faith. Nor was their trust so much 
misplaced, for I had, in reality, become a per- 
fect chronicle of all that went forward in Paris ^ 
— never missing a debate in the Convention, ' 
where niy retentive memory could carry away | 
filmost verbally all that I heard — ever present 
at every public fete or proccssio^, whether the 
occasions were some insulting desecration of 
their former faith, or some tasteless mockery of 
heathen ceremonial. 

My powers of mimicry, too, enabled me to I 
imitate all the famous characters of the period ; ! 
and in my assumed inviolability, 1 used to ex- 1 
hibit the uncouth gestures and spluttering utter- 1 
ance of Marat — the wild and terrible ravings of | 
Danton — jind even the reedy treble of my own 
patron, Robespierre, os he screamed denuncia- 1 
tions against the enemies of the people. It is ' 
true these exhibitions of mine were only given; 
in secret to certain parties, who, by a kind of 
instinct, felt could be trusted. 

Such was my life, as one day, returning from 
the Convention, I behold a man affixing to a wall 
a great placard, to which the passing crowd 
seemed to pay deep attention. It was a decree 
of the Committee of Publio Safety, containing 
the names of above seven hundred royalists, who 
trare condemned to death, and who were to bo 
executed in three tournees," on three suocess- 
we days. ' * i 


For some time back the mob had not been 
gratified with a spectacle of this nature. In the 
ribald language of the day, the “ holy guillotine 
had grown thirsty from long drought and thev 
read the announcement with greedy eyes, com- 
menting as they went upon those whose names 
were fiamiliar to them. Thcro^ero many of 
noble birth among the proscribdff, but by far the 
greater number were priests, the whole sum of 
whose offending seemed written in the simple 
and touching words, anrien cure,^^ of such •a 
parish ! It was strange to mark the bitterness 
of invective with which the people loaded these 
poor^nd innocent men, as though they w'ere the 
source of all their misfortunes. The lazy indo- 
lence with which they reproached them, seemed 
ten times more oflTensive in their eyes than the 
lives of ease and affluence led by the nobility. 
The fact was, they could not forgive men of their 
own rank and condition what they pardoned in 
the well-born and the noble ! an inconsistency 
I that has characterized democracy in other situ- 
ations besides this. 

As 1 ran my eyes down the list of those con- 
fined in the Temple, I came to a name which 
smote my heart with a pang of ingratitude^as 
well as sorrow — the “Pere Michel Delannois, 
soi disant cur4 de St. Blois"— my poor friend 
and protector was there among the doomed! 
If, up to that moment, I had made no effort to 
see him, I must ow'n the reason lay in my own 
selfish feeling of shame — the dread that he should 
mark the change that had taken place in me— 
a change that I felt extended i9 all about me, 
and showed itself in my manner, as it influenced 
my every action. It was not alone that 1 lost 
the obedient air and quiet siibmissiveness of the 
child, but I had assumed the very extravagance 
of that democratic insolence 'which was the mode 
among the leading characters of the time. 

How should 1 present myself before him, the 
ver}^ impersonation of all the vices against which 
ho used to 'warn me — how exhibit the utter fail- 
ure of all his teachings and his hopes ? What 
would this be but to imbitter his reflections 
needlessly. Such were the specious reasons 
with which 1 fed my self-love, and satisfied my 
conscience ; but now, as 1 read his name in that 
terrible catalogue, their plausibility served me 
no longer, and at last I forgot myself to remem- 
ber only him. 

“I will see him at once,” thought I, “what- 
ever it may cost me — I will stay beside him for 
his last few hours of life ; and when ho carries 
with him from this world many an evil memory 
i of shame and treachery, ingratitude from me 
j shall Mot increase the burden.” And with thb 
resolve I turned my steps homeward. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE “temple.” 

At the time of ivhich I write, there was but 
one motive-principle throughout France — “ Ter- 
EOB.'* By the agency of terror and the threat 
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of deiiiBioiaticHi 'was every thing carried on, not j words, and in his shaking cheeks and faJieD jaw, 
only in tlie pnblio departments of the state, but 1 saw that my spell wan working, 
in all tlie common occurrences of eveiy-day life. “ And now, I ask for the last time, do you 
Fathers used it toward their children-^hildren consent or not ?*’ 

toward their parents j mothers coerced their { “ How is it to be done cried he, in a voice 

daughters— daughters, in turn, braved the au*!of downright w’retohedness. “You are not *in- 
thority of thUt: mothers. The tribunal of pub- scribed’ at the secretaries’ office as one o( the 
lie opinion, opeit to all, scattered its decrees with ‘ rats.* ” 

a reckless cruelty — denying to-day what it had “I should hope not,” said I, outting him 
decreed but yesterday, and at last obliterating short ; “ but I may take the place of one Ibr im 
every trace of “right” or “principle,” in a hour or so. Tristan is aljoul my own size ; his 
people who now only lived for the passing hour, blouse and badge w-ill just suit me.” 
and w'ho had no faith in the future, even of this “Ay, leave me to a fine of a thousand francs, 
world. r If you should be found out,” muttered Boivin, 

Among the very children at jilay, this horrible “not to speak of a worse mayhap.” 
doctrine had gained a footing ; the tyrant urchin, “ Exactly so — far worse in case of your rc- 
whoso insrenuitv enabled him to terrorize, be- fusinff : but there sounds the bell for mustering 


came the master of his playfellows. I was not 
slow in acquiring the popular education of the 
period, and soon learned that fear was a “Bonk’’ 
on which one might draw at will. Already the 
domineering habit had given to my air and 
manner all the insolence of seeming power; 
and, while a mere boy in years, 1 was a man 
in all the easy assumption of a certain im- 
pdhance. 

It Mras with a bold and resolute air I entered 
the re.staurant, and calling Boivia aside, said, 

** I have busine.ss in the Temple this morning, 
Boivin ; .see to it that I shall not be denied ad- 
mittance.” 

“ I am not governor of the jail,” grunted | 
Boivin, .sulkily, “ nor have I the privilege to 
pas.s any one. | 

“ But your boys have the entree ; the ‘ rats’ 
(so were they called) arc free to pass in and 
out.” 

“ Ay, and I’m responsible for the young 
rascals, too. and for any thing that may bo laid 
to their charge.” 

“ And you shall extend this same protection 
to file. Master Boivin, for one day, at least. 
Nay, my good friend, there’s no use in sulking 
about it. A certain friend of ours, whase name 
I need not speak aloud, is little in the habit of 
being denied any thing : are you prepared for 
the consequence of disobeying his orders ?” 

“ Let me see that they are his orders,” said 
he, sturdily; “who tells me that such is his 
will ?” 

“ I do,” was my brief reply, as, with a look 
of consummate efirontery, 1 drew myself up, 
and stared him insolently in the face. 

“ Suppose, then, that I have my doubts on 


the prisoners; it is now too late.” 

“Not so— not so,” cried Boivin, eagerly, as 
he saw me prepared to leave the hou.so. “ Vou 
shall go in Tristan’s place. Send him here, that 
he may tell you every thing about the ‘service,’ 
and give you his blouse and badge.” 

I was not slow’ in availing myself of the per- 
mission ; nor was Tristan sorry to find n substi- 
tute. He wa% a dull, depressed-looking boy, 
not over communicative as to his functions, 
merely telling mo that 1 was to follow the 
others — that I came fourth in the line — to an- 
swer when my name was called ’‘Tristan,” 
and to put the money I received in my leathern 
pocket, without uttering a w’ord, lest the jailors 
should notice it. 

To accoutre myself in the white cotton night- 
cap and the blouse of the craft, wa.«i the work 
of a few^ seconds, and then, with a great knife 
in my girdle, and a capacious pocket slung at 
my side, I looked every inch a “ Jlfarmi/oii.” 

In the kitchen, the busilf* had aln'ady begun ; 
and half a dozen cooks, w’ith as many under- 
cooks, w’ere dealing out “portions” with all the 
speed of a well-practiced performance. Nothing 
short of great, habit could have prevented the 
confusion degenerating into downright anarchy. 
The “service” wa.s, indeed, eflected with a 
wronderful rapidity, and certain phrases, uttered 
with speed, showed how it progressed. ^'Maigre 
dei Cures ^^ — “ finished.” “ Bouillon for the 
‘expectants’ ” — “ready here.” “ Canards aux 
olives des condamnes” — “all served.” “Bed 
partridges for the reprieved at the upper table” 
— “ dispatched.” Such were the quick de- 
mands, and no less quick replies, that rung out, 
amidst the crash of plates, knifes, and glasses, 


the matter ; suppose — ” and the incessant movement of feet, until, at 

“ I will suppose all you wish, Boivin,” said T, last, we were all marshaled in a long line, and, 
interrupting, “ and even something morev for 1 preceded by a dram, set out for the prison, 
will suppose myself returning to the quarter As we drew near, the heavy gates opened to 
whence 1 have just come, and within one hour receive, and closed tehind us with a loud bang, 
—ay, within one hour, Boivin — bringing back that I could not help feeling must have smote 
with me a written order, not to pass me into heavily on many a heart that had passed there, 
the Temple, but to receive the charge of the We were now in a large court-yard, where 
Citizen Jean Baptiste Boivin, and be account- several doors led off, each guarded by a sentinel, 
able for the same to the Committee of Public whoso ragged clothes and rusty aocoutroments 
Safety.” proclaim^ a true soldier of the republic. One 

He trembled from head to foot as I said these of the largo hufdlcs used for carrying the pris- 
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oners to the “Place” stood in one comer, and 
two or three workmen Wre busied in repairing 
it for the coming occasion. 

So much I hi^ time to observe, as we passed 
along; and now we entered a dimly-lighted 
corridor, of great extent, passing down which, 
we emerged into a second “Cour,” traversed 
by a species of canal or river, over which a 
bridge led. In the middle of this w as a strongly- 
barred iron gate, guarded by two sentries. As 
we arrived here, our names were called aloud by 
a species of turnkey, and at the call “ Tristan” 
1 advanced, and, removing the covers from the 
different dishes, submitted them for inspection to 
an old, savage-looking follow, who, with a long 
steel fork, prodded the pieces of meat, as though 
any thing could have been concealed within 
them. Meanwhile another fellow examined my 
cotton cap and pocket, and passed his hands 
along my arms and body. The whole did not 
last more than a few' minutc.s, and the word 
“forward” wa.s given to pass on. The gloom 
of the place — the silence, only broken by the 
heavy bang of an iron-barred door, or the clank 
of chains — the sad thoughts of the many who 
trod these corridors on their way to death, de- 
pressed mo greatly, and equally unprepared me 
for what was to come ; for as wa drew near 
the great hall, the busy hum of voices, the 
sound of laughter, and the noises of a large 
assembly in full converse, suddenly burst upon 
the ear, and as the wdde doors w^ere thrown 
open, J beheld above a hundred people, who, 
either gathered in single groups, or walking up 
and down in parties, seemed all in the fullest 
enjoyment of social intercourse. 

A groat tabled with hero and there a large 
flagon of w'atcr, or a huge loaf of the coarse 
bread used by the peasantry, ran from end to 
end of the chamber. A lew had already taken 
thoir places at this; hut some w^cre satisfiod 
with laying a cap or a kerchief on the bench 
opposite their accustomed seat while .others 
again had retired into windows and corners, as 
if to escape the general gaze, and partake of 
their humble meal in solitude. 

Whatever restrictions prison discipline might 
have exercised elsew'here, hero the wddest lib- 
erty seemed to prevail. The talk was loud, and 
even boisterous; the manner to the turnkeys 
exhibited nothing of fear : the w'hole assemblage 
presented rather the aspect of a gathering of 
riotous republicans, than of a bond of prisoners 
under sentence. And yet such w’ere the greater 
number ; and the terrible slip of paper attached 
to the back of each, wdth a date, told the day on 
which he was to die. 

As I lingered to gaze on this strange gather- 
ing, I was admonished to move on, and now per- 
ceived that my companion had advanced to the 
end of the hall, by which a small flight of stone 
steps led out upon a terrace, at the end of which 
we entered another, and not less spacious cham- 
ber, equally crowded and noisy. Here the com- 
pany were of both sexes, and of every grade and 
condition of rank, from the higf^t noble of the 
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once court) to the humblest peasant of La 
Vendde. If the sounds of mirth and levity 
were less frequent, the buzz of conversation 
was, to the full, as loud as in the lower hall, 
urhere, from diiTerence of condition in life, the 
scenes passing presented stranger and more 
curious contrasts. In one cornea group of 
peasants were gathered around^ white-haired 
priest, who, in a low but ennest voice, was 
uttering his last cxhortatioi^o them ; in another, 
some young and fashionably-dressed men were 
exhibiting to a party of ladies the very airs and 
graces by which they would have adorned a 
.salAoq; here, was a party at piquet; there, a 
little group arranging, for the last time, their 
household cares, and .settling, with a few small 
coins, the account of mutual expenditure. Of 
the ladic.s, several were engaged at needlework, 
some little preparation for the morrow — the last 
demand that ever vanity was to make of them ! 

Although there was matter of puriosity in 
all around me. my eyes sought for hut one 
object, the cure of St. Blois. Twice or thrice, 
from the similarity of dress, I was deceived, and 
at last, when I really did behold him, as he sat 
alone in a window^ reading, I could scaredfy 
.satisfy myself of the reality. He wjis lividly 
pale ; his eyes.dcep sunk, and surrounded with 
two dark circles, while along his worn cheek 
the tears had marked two channels of purple 
color. What need of the guillotine there ; the 
lamp of life was in its last flicker without it. 

Our names were called, and the meats placed 
upon the table. Just as the heafl turnkey was 
about to give the order to he seated, a loud 
commotion, and a terrible uproar in the court 
beneath, drew every one to the window. It 
was a hurdle which, emerging from an archway, 
broke down from overcrowding ; and now the 
confusion of prisoners, jailors, and sentries, with 
plunging horses and screaming sufferers, made 
a scene of the wildest uproar. Chained two by 
tw'o, the prisoners wore almost helpless, and in 
their efforts to escape injury made the mast 
terrific struggles. Such 'were the instincts of 
life in those on the very road to death ! 

Resolving to profit by the moment of confu- 
sion, I hastened to the window, where alone, 
unmoved by the general commotion, sat the 
Pero Michel. He lifted his gla.ssy eyes as I 
came near, and, in a low, mild voice, said, 

“ Thanks, my good bo^^, but I have no money 
to pay thee ; nor does it matter much now, it 
is but another day.” 

1 could have cried as I heard these sad words, 
but mastering emotions which would have lost 
time so precious, I drew close, and whispered, 

“ Pere Michel, it is I, your own Maurice !” 

He started, and a deep flush suffused his 
oheok, and then stretching out his hand, he 
pushed back my cap, and parted the hair off my 
forehead, as if doubling the reality of w'hat he 
saw, when, with a weak voice, he said, 

“ No, no, thou art not my own Maurice. IBi 
eyes shone not with that worldly lustre thine 
do; his brow was calm and fair as children's 
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should be — thine is marked \rith manhood’s craft 
and subtlety ; and yet thou art like him.” 

A low sob broke from me as 1 listened to his 
words, and the tears gushed forth, and rolled in 
torrents down my cheeks. 

“Yes,” cried he, clasping me in his arms, 
“ thou art mj^wn dear boy. 1 know thee now : 
but how art n^u here, and thus?” and ho 
touched my “blo\.se” as he spoke. 

“ I came to see a^d to save you, Pere,” said 
1. “Nay, do not try to discourage me, but 
rather give me all your aid. I saw her — I was 
with her in her last moments at the guillotine ; 
she gave me a message for you, but thi^ you 
shall never hear till we are without these 
walls.” 

“It can not be, it can not be,” said he, sor- 
rowfully. 

“It can, and shall be,” said I, resolutely. 
“ I have merely assumed this dress for the occa- 
sion; I ha^e friends, povrerful and willing to 
protect me. Let us change robes ; give me 
that * soutane,’ and put on the blouse. When 
you leave this, hasten to the old garden of the 
chapel, and wait for my coming; I will join 
ydh there before night.” 

“It can not be,” replied he, again. 

“Again I say, it shall, and ntust be. Nay, 
if you still refuse, there shall be two victims, 
for I will tear off the dress here where I stand, 
and openly declare myself the son of the royalist 
Tiernay.” 

Already the commotion in the court beneath 
was beginning to subside, and even now the 
turnkeys’ voices were heard in the refectory, 
recalling the prisoners to table, another moment 
and it would have been too late ; it was, then, 
less by persuasion than by actual force I com- 
pelled him to yield, and pulling off his black 
serge gown, drew over his shoulders my yellow 
blouse, and placed upon his head the white cap 
of the “Marmiton.” The look of shame and 
sorrow of the poor cure vrould have betrayed 
him at once, if any had given themselves the 
trouble to look at him. 

“And thou, my poor child,” said he, as he 
saw me array myself in his priestly dress, 
“ what is to be thy fate.” 

“ All will depend upon you, Pere Michel,” 
said I, holding him by the arm, and trying to 
fix bis wandering attention. “ Once out of the 
prison, write te Boivin, the restaurateur of the 
' Scelerai^ and tell him that an escaped convict 
bos scruples for the danger into which he has 
brought a poor boy, one of his ‘Marmitons,’ and 
whom, by a noxious drug, ho has lulled into in- 
sensibility, vrhile having exchanged clothes, he 
has managed his escape. Boivin will compre- 
hend the danger he himself runs by leaving me 
here. All will go well — and now there’s not a 
moment to lose. Take up your basket, and fol- 
low the others.” 

“But the falsehood of all this,” cried the 
Pere. 

“But, your life and mine, too, lost, if you 
refuse,” said I, pushing him away. 


t “Oh, Maurice, how changed have you be- 
come I” cried he, sorrc^wfully. 

5 “ You will see a greater change in me yet, 

i as 1 lie in the savrdust beneath the scaffold,” 
said I, hastily. “ Go, go.” 

, There was, indeed, no more time to lose. The 
: muster of the prisoners was forming at one end 
i of the chamber, while the “ Mamiilons” were 
gathering up their plates and dishes, previous 
I to departure, at -the other; and it was only by 
t the decisive step of laying myself down within 
i the recesses of the window, in the attitude of 
; one overcome by sleep, that I could force him 
L to obey my direction. I could feel his presence 
I as he bent over me, and muttered something 
that must have been a prayer. 1 could know, 

• without seeing, that he still lingered near me, 
but as I never stirred, he seemed to feel that 
my resolve was not to be shaken, and at last he 
moved slowly away. 

I At first the noise and clamor sounded like 
1 the crash of some desperate conflict, but by 
degrees this subsided, and I could hear the 
names called aloud, and the responses of the 
prisoners, as they were “told oil'*’ in parlies 
from the different parts of the prison. Tender 
leave-takings and afiectionato farewells from 
many who never expected to nieet again accom- 
panied those, and the low’ sobs of anguish wore 
mingled with the terrible chaos of voices; and 
at last I heard the name of “ Michel Bclannois :” 
I felt as if my dealh-summons was in the words 
“Michel Dclannois.” 

“ That crazy priest can neither hear nor see, 
I believe,” said the jailor, savagely. “Will no 
one answ’cr for him?” 

“ He is asleep yonder in the w’indow,” replied 
a voice from the crow’d. 

“Let him sleep, then,’’ said the turnkey; 
“ when aw’akc he gives us no peace with his 
prayers and exhortations.” 

He has eaten nothing for three days,” ol>- 
served. another ; “ he is, perhap'*, overcome by 
w’eakness more than by sleep.” 

“ Be it so ! if he only lie quiet, I care not,” 
rejoined the jailor, and proceeded to the next 
name on the list. 

The monotonous roll-call, the heat, the atti- 
tude in which I wras lying, all conspired to make 
me drow’sy; even the very j)ress of sensations 
that crowded to my brain lent their aid, and at 
last 1 slept as .soundly as ever I had done in my 
bed at night. 1 w'as dreaming of the dark alleys 
in the wood of Belleville, w^here so often I had 
strolled of an evening wdth Pere Michel ; 1 
was fancying that we were gathering the fresh 
violets beneath the old trees, when a rude hand 
shook my shoulder, and 1 aw’oke. One of the 
turnkeys and Boivin stood over me, and 1 saw 
at once that my plan had worked well. 

“Is this the fellow?” said the turnkey, push- 
ing me rudely with hi.s foot. 

“Yes,” replied Boivin, w’hito with fear; 

“ this is the boy ; his name is Tristan.” The 
latter words were accompanied with a look of 
great significance toward me. 
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“What care wo how he is called; let us 
hear in what manner he«cnme here.” 

“I can tell you little,^’ said 1, staring and 
looking wildly around; “1 must have been 
asleep and dreaming, too/’ 

“ The letter,” whispered Boivin to the turn- 
key ^4he letter says that he was made to 

inhale some poisonous drug, and that while in- 
sensible — ” 

“Bah!” said the other, derisively, “this will 
not gain credit here ; there has been complieity 
in the affair. Master Boivin. The commisaaire 
is not the man to believe a trumped-up tale of 
the sort ; besides, you are well aware that you 
are responsible for these ‘ rats’ of yours. It is 
a private arrangement between you and the 
commissaire, and it is not very probable that 
he’ll get himself into a scrape for you.” 

“Then what are we to do?” cried Boivin, 
passionately, as ho wrung his hands in de- 
spair. 

“ 1 know what I should, in a like case,” was 
the dry reply. 

“ And that is — ?” 

“ Laisscr aller 1” was the curt rejoinder. 
“ The young rogue has passed dor a cure for 
the last afternoon ; I’d even let him keep up the 
disguise a little longer, and it will be all the 
same by this lime to-morrow.” 

“You’d send me to the guillotine for another?” 
said 1, boldly ; “ thanks for the good intention my 
friend ; but Boivin knows better than to follow 
.your counsel. Hear me one moment,” said I, 
addressing the latter, and drawing him to one 
side — “ if you don’t liberate me within a quarter 
of an hour. I'll denounce you and yours to the 
commissary. I know w^ell enough what goes 
•on at the Scelerat — you understand me w-ell. 
If a i)rie&t has really made his escape from the 
prison, you are not clean-handed enough to meet 
the accusation ; sec to it then, Boivin, that I may 
bo free at once.” 

“ Imp of Satan,” exclaimed Bojyin, grinding 
his teeth, “ I have never enjoyed ease or quiet- 
ness since the first hour 1 saw you.” 

“ It may cost a coujde of thousand francs, Boi- 
vin,” said I, calmly; “but what then? Better 
that than take your seat along with us to-morrow 
in the * Charretto rouge.’ ” 

“ Maybe he’s right, after all,” muttered the 
turnkey in a half whisper ; “ speak to the com- 
missary.” 

“ Yes,” said I, affecting an air of great inno- 
cence and simplicity — “ tell him that a poor or- 
phan boy, without friends or home, claims his 
pity.” 

“ Scelerat infamc cried Boivin, as he shook 
his fist at me, and then followed the turnkey to 
the commissary’s apartment. 

In less time than I could have believed pos- 
sible, Boivin returned with one of the upper 
jailors, and told me in a few dry words that 1 
w-as free. “But, mark me,” added he, “we 
pairt here — come what may, you never shall 
plant foot within my doors again/’ 

“Agreed,” said I, gayly; “the world has 


other dupes as easy to play upon, and I was 
getting well nigh weary of you.” 

“ Listen to the scoundrel !” muttered Boivin - 
“ what will he say next?” ’ 

“ Simply this,” rejoined I — “ that as these ore 
not becoming garments for me to wear — for I’m 
neither ‘ Pere’ nor ‘ Frere’ — ^I have others 

ere I quit this.” 

If the insolence of my d^and occasioned 
some surprise at first, a l^le cool persistence 
on my part showed that compliance would bo 
the better policy ; and, after conferring together 
for a few minutes, during which 1 heard the 
soundiof money, the turnkey retired, and came 
back speedily with a jacket and cap belonging 
to one of the drummers of the “Republican 
Guard” — a gaudy, tasteless affair enough, but, 
as a disguise, nothing could have been more 
perfect. 

“ Have you not a drum to give him ?” said 
Boivin, with a most malignant sneer at my 
equipment. 

“ He’ll make a noise in the w-orld without 
that!” muttered the jailor, half soliloquizing; 
and the words fell upon my heart with a strange 
significance. 

“Your blessing, Boivin,” said I, “and we 
part.” • 

“ Te te— ” 

“ No, no ; don’t curse the boy,” interposed the 
jailor, good humored ly. 

“Then, move off, youngster; I’ve lost too 
much time with you already.” ^ 

The next moment I was in the “ Place’' — a 
light, misty rain was falling, and the night was 
dark and starless ; the “ ScHerai'^ was brilliant 
with lamps and candles, and crowds were pass- 
ing in and out, but it was no longer a home for 
me — so 1 passed on, and continued my way to- 
ward the Boulevard. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“the might of the ninth THEllHIDOa.” 

I HAD agreed 'with the Pere ]\Iichel to ren- 
dezvous at the garden of the little chapel of St. 

I Blois, and thitherward 1 now turned my steps. 

I The success which followed this my first en- 
terprise in 'life had already worked a wondrous 
change m all my feelings. Instead of looking 
up to the poor Cure for advice and guidance, I 
felt as though our parts were exchanged, and 
that it was 1 >vho was now the jirotector of the 
other. The oft-repeated sneers at “ les bons 
Pretres,” who 'vrere good for nothing, must 
have h ad a shai*e in this new estimate of my 
friend; but a certain self-reliance just then 
springing up in my heart, effectually completed 
the change. 

The period was essentially one of action and 
not of reflection. Events seemed to fashion 
themselves at the will of him who had daring 
and courage to confront them, and they alone 
appeared weak and poor-spirited who would not 
stem the tide of fortune. Sentiments like these 
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were not, as may be supposed, best calculated 
to elevate the worthy Pare in my esteem, and 1 
already began to feel how unsuited was such 
companionship for me, whose secret promptings 
whispered ever, go forward.” 

The very vagueness of my hopes served but 
to extend the\orizon of futurity before me, and 
I fancied a thoi^nd situations of distinction that 
might yet be min^ Fame — or its poor counter- 
feit, notoriety — seetAcd the most enviable of all 
possessions. It mattered little by what merits 
it were won, for, in that fickle mood of popular 
opinion, great vices were as highly prized as 
transcendent abilities, and one might be a»illus- 
trious by crime as by genius. Such were not 
the teaciiings of the Pere ; but they w*cre the 
lessons that Paris dinned into my ears unceas- 
ingly. Reputation, character, was of no avail, 
in a social condition 'where all 'was change and 
vacillation. What 'was idolized one day, w^as 
execrated tke next. The hero of yesterday, 'was 
the object of popular vengeance to-day. The 
success of the passing hour 'was every thing. 

The streets were crowded as I passed along ; 
alj^hough a drizzling rain 'U'as falling, groups 
and knots of people were gathered together at 
every corner, and, by their eager looks and ges- 
tures, showed that some event of great moment 
had occurred. I stopped to ask what it meant, 
and learned that Robespierre had been denounced 
in the Assembly, and that his follow*ers were 
hastening, in arras, to the Place de Grevo. As 
yet, men spoke in whispers, or broken phrases. 
Many were seen affectionately embracing and 
clasping each other’s hands in passionate emotion, 
but few dared to trust themselves to words, for 
none knew if the peril vrere really passed, or 
if the power of the tyrant might not become 
greater than ever. While I yet listened to the 
tidings which, in half sentences and broken 
words, reached my cars, the roll of drums, beat- 
ing the ‘‘ gencrale,” was heard, and suddenly the 
head of a column appeared, carrying torches, and 
seated upon ammunition-wagons and caissons, 
and chanting in 'wild chorus the 'words of the 
“ Marseillaise.” On they came, a terrible host 
of half-naked wretches, their heads bound in 
handkerchiefs, and their brawny arms bare to 
the shoulders. 

The artillery of the Municipale followed, many 
of the magistrates riding among them dressed in 
the tricolored scarfs of oflioers. As the proces- 
sion advanced, the crowds receded, and gradually 
the streets were left free to tlie armed force. 

While, terror-struck, I coutinued to gaze at 
the countenances over which the lurid torch- 
light cast a horrid glare, a strong hand grasped 
my collar, and by a jerk swung me up to a seat 
on one of the caissons ; and at the same time a 
deep voice said, “ Come, youngster, this is more 
in thy "way than mine,” and a black-bearded 
“sapeur” pushed a drum before me, and order- 
ed me to beat the generate. Such was the din 
and uproar that my performance did not belie 
my uniform, and 1 beat away manfully, scarcely 
sorry* amid all my fears, at the elevated position I 


from w'hich 1 now surveyed the exciting scene 
around me. *' 

As we passed, the shops were closed on either 
side in haste, and across the windows of the up- 
per stories beds and mattresses were speedily 
drawn, in preparation for the state of siege now 
so imminent. Lights flickered from room to 
room, and all betokened a degree of alarm and 
terror. Louder and louder pealed the ** Mar- 
seillaise,” as the'eolumns deployed into the open 
Plate, from which every street and lane now 
]X)ured its tributairca of armed men. The line 
was now formed by the artillery, which, to the 
number of sixteen pieces, ranged from end to 
end of the square, the dense crowd of horse and 
foot forming behind, the mass dimly lighted by 
the waving torches that here and there marked 
the presence of an officer. Gradually the sounds 
of the ‘‘ Marseillaise” grew fainter and fainter, 
and soon a dreary silence pervaded that varied 
host, more terrible now, as they stood speech- 
less, than in all the tumultuous din of the wild- 
est uproar. Meanwhile, from the streets which 
opened into the Place at the furthest end, the 
columns of the National Guard began to nutvo 
up, the leading files carrying torches ; behind 
them came ten pieces of artillery, which, as 
they issued, w'ere speedily placed in battery, 
and flanked by the heavy dragoons of the Guard; 
and now, in breathless silence, the two forces 
stood regai'ding each other, the cannoniers with 
lighted matches in their hands, the dragoons 
firmly cl a.‘» ping their sabres — all but waiting for 
the 'Word to plunge into the deadliest strife. It 
vras a terrible moment — the slightest stir in the 
ranks — the rattling of a horse’s panoply — the 
clank of a sabre— fell upon the heart like the 
toll of a death-bell. It was then that two or 
three horsemen were seen to advance from the 
troops of the Convention, and approaching the 
others, were speedily lost among their ranks. 
A’ low and indistinct murmur ran along the 
lines, •which nach moment grew louder, till at 
last it burst forth into a cry of “Vive la Con- 
vention.” Quitting their ranks, the men gath- 
ered around a general of the National Guard, 
who addressed them in words of passionate elo 
quenco, but of which I was too distant to hear 
any thing. Suddenly the ranks began to thin; 
some were seen to pile their arms, and move 
away in .silence; others marched across the 
Place, and took up their position beside the 
troops of the National Guard : of the cannoniers 
many threw down their matches, and extin- 
guished the flame with their feet, while others 
again, limbering up their guns, slowly retired 
to the barracks. 

As for myself, too much interested in the 
scene to remember that I was, in some sort, an 
actor in it, I sat upon the caisson, watching all 
that went forward so eagerly, that I never no- 
ticed the departure of my companions, nor per- 
ceived that I was left by myself. I know not 
how much later this discovery might have been 
deferred to had not an officer of the 
“Guard” ridden up to where I was. and said 
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“ Move up, move up, my lad ; keep close to the 
battery.’* He pointed at the same time with 
his sabre in the direction where a number of 
guns and carriages were already proceeding. 

Not a little flattered by the order, I gathered 
up reins and whip, and, thanks to the good drill- 
ing of the beasts, who readily took their proper 
places, soon found myself in the line, which now 
drew up in the rear of the artillery of the Guard, 
separated from the front by a groat mass of 
horse and foot. 1 knew nothing of what w^nt 
forward in the Place; from what 1 gathered, 
however, I could learn that the artillery was in 
position, the matches burning, and every thing 
in readiness for a cannonade. Thus wo re- 
mained for above an hour, when the order was 
given to march. Little knew I that, in that 
brief interval, the whole fortunes of France — 
ay, of humanity itself — ^had undergone a mighty 
change — that the terrible reign of blood, the 
tyranny of Robespierre had closed, and that he 
who had sent so many to the scaflbld, now lay 
bleeding and mutilated upon the very table 
where ho had signed the death-warrants. 

The day was just beginning to dawn as we 
entered the barracks of the Ooiipicrgerie, and 
drew up in a double line along its spacious 
square, The men dismounted, and stood ^'at 
case,” awaiting the arrival of the staff of the 
National Guard, which, it was said, was com- 
ing; and now the thought occurred to me, of 
wiiat I should best do, w-hethcr make my escape 
.while it was yet lime, or remain to sec by what 
accident I had come there. If a sense of duty 
to the Pore Michel urged me on one side, the 
glimmering hope of some opening to fortune 
SW’aycd me on the other. 1 tried to persuade 
•myself that my fate was bound uji with his, and 
that ho should be my guide through the wild 
waste before me ; but these convictions could 
not stand against the very scene in which I 
stood. The glorious panoply of war — the har- 
nessed team — the hclmcted dragocgi — the .proud 
steed in all the trappings of battle ! How faint 
were the pleadings of duty against such argu- 
ments. The Pere, loo, designed me for a priest. 
The life of a “ seminarist” in a convent was to 
be mine ! I was to wear the red gown and the 
white cape of an “ acolyte !” — to be taught how 
to swing a censer, or snuff the candles of the 
high altar — to be a train-bearer in a procession, 
or carry a rclio in a glass-case ! The hoarse 
bray of a trumpet that then rung through the 
court routed these ignoble fancies, and as the 
staff rode proudly in, my resolve 'was taken. 1 
'was determined to bo a soldier. 

The d^, I have said, was just breaking, and 
the officers wore their dark gray capotes over 
their uniforms. One, however, had his coat part- 
ly open, and I could see the blue and silver be- 
neath, which, tarnished and worn ns it was, had 
to my eyes all the brilliancy of a splendid uni- 
form. He was an old man, and by his position 
in advance of the others, showed that he was 
the chief of the staff. This wu General La- 
ooste, at that time “en mission^ from the army. 


of the Rhine, and now sent by the Convention 
to report upon the state of events among the 
troops. Slowly passing along the line, the old 
general halted before each gun, pointing out to 
his staff certain minutiae, which, from his gest- 
ures and manner, it was eaay to see were not 
the subject of eulogy. Many of pieces were 
ill slung, and badly balanced oyihe trucks ; the 
wheels, in some cases, wcre^arclessly put on, 
their tires worn, and the inj^shoeing defective. 
The harnessing, too, was patched and mended 
in a slovenly fashion ; the horses lean and out 
of condition; the drivers awkward and inex- 
perieqpcd. 

“ This is all bad, gentlemen,** said he, ad- 
dressing the officers, but in a tone to be easily 
heard all around him; “and reflects but little 
credit upon the state of your discipline in the 
capital. ^V'o have been now seventeen months 
in the field before the enemy, and not idle either ; 
and yet I would take shame to myself if the 
worst battery in our artillery were not better 
equipped, better horsed, better driven, and bet- 
ter served, than any I see here.” 

One, who seemed a superior officer, here ap- 
peared to interpose some explanation or excus€, 
but the general would not listen to him, and 
continued his W8,y along the line, passing around 
which he now entered the space between the 
guns and the caissons. At last he stopped di- 
rectly in front of where I was, and fixed his 
dark and penetrating eyes steadily on mo. 
Such was their fascination, that 1 could not look 
from him, but continued to staref as fixedly at 
him. 

“Look here, for instance,” cried he, as he 
pointed to me with his sword, “ is that ‘ gamin' 
yonder like an artillery-driver ? or is it to a 
drummer-boy you intrust the caisson of an eight- 
pounder gun ? Dismount, sirrah, and come 
hither,” cried he to me, in a voice that sounded 
like an order for instant execution. “Tlii? 
popinjay dress of yours must have been the 
fancy of some worthy shop-keeper of the ‘ Quai 
Lcpelletier ;* it never could belong to any regu- 
lar corps. Who are you?” 

“ Maurice Tiernay, sir,” said I, bringing my 
hand to my cap in military salute. 

“ Maurice Tiernay,” repeated he, slowly, 
after me. “ And have you no more to say for 
yourself than your name ?” 

“Very little, sir,” said I, taking courage 
from the difficulty in w’hich I found m 3 "self. 

“ What of your father, boy ? — is he a sol- 
dier?” 

“ He was, sir,*’ replied I, with firmness. 

“ Then he is dead ? In what corps did he 
serve ?** 

“ In the Garde du Corps,” said I, proudly. 

The old general gave a short cough, and 
seemed to search for his snuff-box, to cover his 
confusion; the next moment, however, he had 
regained his self-possession, and continued : 
“ And since that event — I mean, since you lost 
your father — what have you been doing ? How 
have you supported yourself?** 
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“ In various ways, sir,” said I, with a shrug 
of the shoulders, to imply that the answer might 
be too tedious to listen to. I have studied to 
be a priest, and I have served os a * rat’ in the 
Prison du Temple.” 

“ You have certainly tried the extremes of 
life,” said h%. laughing; **and now ybu wish, 
probably, to l^the ‘juste milieu,’ by becoming 
a soldier ?” 

“Even so, sir,”\said I, easily. “It vras a 
mere accident that mounted me upon this 
caisson ; but I am quite ready to believe that 
fortune intended mo kindly when she did so.” 

“ These ‘ gredins’ fancy that they are ay born 
to be generals of France,” said the old man, 
laughing ; “ but, after all, it is a harmless delu- 
sion, and easily curable by a campaign or two. 
Come, sirrah, I’ll find out a place for you, 
where, if you can not serve the republic better, 
you will, at least, do her less injury, than as a 
driver in l^er artillery. Bertholet, let him be j 
enrolled in your detachment of the gendarme, 
and give him my address : 1 vrish to speak to 
him to-morrow.” 

“At what hour, general?” said I, promptly. 

‘At eight, or half-past — ^after breakfast,” re- 
plied he. 

“Jt may easily be before mipe,” muttered I 
to myself. 

“What says he?” cried the general, sharpl}-. 

The aid-dc-camp whispered a few words in 
answer, at 'which the other smiled, and said, 

“ Let him come somewhat earlier — say eight 
o’clock.” 

“You hear that, boy?” said the aid-dc-camp 
to me, while, with a slight gesture, he intimated 
that I might retire. Then, as if suddenly re- 
membering that he had not given me the address 
of the general, he took a scrap of crumpled 
paper from his pocket-book, and wrote a few 
words hastily on it with his pencil. “There,” 
cried he, throwing it toward me, “ there is your 
billet for this day at least.” I caught the scrap 
of paper, and after deciphering the words, per- 
ceived that they were written on the back of an 
“assignat” for forty sous. 

It was a large sum to one w’ho had not 
'wherewithal to buy a morsel of bread ; and as 
I looked at it over and over, I fancied there 
would be no end to the pleasures such wealth 
could purchase. I can breakfast on the Quai 
Voltaire, thoi%;ht I, ay, and sumptuously too. 


“ Greve but there 'was no limit to the throng 
of enjoyments which came rushing to my imag- 
ination, and it 'was in a kind of ecstasy of delight 
I set forth on my voyage of pleasure 

CHAPTER V. 

TH$ CHOICE OF A LIFE. 

In looking back, after a long lapse of years, 
I c^n not refrain from a feeling of astonishment, 
to think how little remembrance 1 possess of 
the occurrences of that day — one of the most 
memorable that ever dawned for Franci -the 
eventful 29th of July, that closed the reign of 
terror by the death of the tyrant! It is true 
that all Paris was astir at daybreak; that a 
sense of national vengeance seemed to pervade 
the vast masses that filled the streets, w^hich 
now’ w’cre scenes of the most exciting emotion. 
1 can only account for the strange indiflerenco 
that I felt about these stirring themes, by the 
frequency with which similar, or w’hat, to me, 
at least, appeared similar scenes had already 
passed before my eyes. 

One of ihq, most remarkable phases of the 
revolution w’as, the change it prcnluecd in all 
the social relations, by substituting an a.ssumcd 
nationality for the closer and dearer tics of 
kindred and aifcction. France was every thing 
— the family nothing; every generous wish, 
every proud themght, every high ambition or 
I noble endeavor belonged to the country. In 
this way, w’hatever patriotism may have gained, 

' certainly all the home alfections were utterly 
' 'W’reckcd ; the humble and unobtru'-ivo virtues 
j of domestic life seemed mean and insignificant 
I beside the grand displays of patriotic devotion 
W’hich each day exhibited. 

Hence grew the taste for that “ life of the 
streets,” then so popular; every thing should be 
“jL*n evidence.” All the emotions which delicacy 
would rendcj^ sacred to the seclusion of home, 
were now’ to be paraded to the noonday. Fa- 
thers w’crc reconciled to rebellious children be- 
fore the eyes of multitudes ; w’ivc.s received for- 
givene.ss from their husbands in the mid.st of 
approving crowd.s; lca\c-takings, the most af- 
I fecting, partings, for those never to meet again, 
i the Ia.st utlerings of the death-bed, the faint 
j w’hispers of expiring aflbetion, the imprecations 
I of undying hate, all, all were exhibited in pub- 


w’ith coffee, and chestnuts, and a slice of melon, lie, and the gaze of the lowr, the vulgar, and 
and another of cheese, and a “petite goutte” to the debauched, a.s.soeiated with the most ago- 
linish, for five sous. The panther, at the corner j nizing griefs that ever the heart endured. The 
of the Pont Neuf, costs but a sou; and for three j scenes, which now' are shrouded in all the sc- 
one can see the brown bear of America, the crccy of domestic privacy, were then the daily 
hyena, and another beast w’hose name 1 forget, life of Paris ; and to this cause alone can 1 
but whose image, as ho is repre.sented outside, attribute the hardened indifference with which 
carrying off a man in his teeth, I shall retain to events the most terrible and heart-rending were 
my last hour. Then, there is the panorama of witnessed. Bred up amidst such examples, I 
Dunkirk, at the Rue Chopart, with the Duke saw little matter for emotion in scenes of har- 
of York begging his life from a terrible-looking rowing interest. An air of mockery was on 
soldier in a red cap and a tri-colored scarf, every thing, and a bastard classicality destroyed 
Afterthat, there’s the parade at the “Carousel,” every semblance of truth in whatever would 
and mayhaps something more solemn still at the have been touting and affecting. 
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The commotion of Paris on that memorable 
morning was, then, to thinking, little more 
than usual. If the crowds who pressed their 
way to “The Place de la Revolution” were 
greater; if the cries of vengeance were in 
louder utterance; if the imprecations were 
deeper and more terrible, the ready answer, 
that satisfied all curiosity, was — it was Robes- 
pierre, who was on his way to be executed. 
Little knew I what hung upon that life ! and 
how the fate of millions depended upon ^he 
blood that morning was to shed. Too full of 
myself and my own projects, 1 disengaged my- 
self from the crowds that pressed eagerly toward 
the Tuileries, and took my way by less fre- 
quented streets in the direction of the Boulevard 
Mont Parnasse. 

I wished, if possible, to see the Pcrc once 
more, to take a last farewell of him, and ask 
his blessing, too; for still a lingering faith in 
the lessons he had taught me, continued to 
haunt my mind, amidst all the evil influences 
with which my wayward life surrounded me. 
The further I went from the quarter of the 
Tuileries, the mj)re <lescrtcd and solitary grew 
the streets. Not a carriage or Jjorseman was 
to be seen ; scarcely a foot-passenger. All 
Paris had, apparently, assembled on the “Place 
dc la Revolution;” and the very beggars had 
quitted their accustomed haunts to repair thith- 
er. Even the distant hum of the vast multitude 
faded away, and it was only as the w’lnd bore 
them, that I could catch the sounds of the hoarse 
cries that bespoke a people’s vengeance; and 
now I found myself in the little silent street 
which once had been my home. I stood oppo- 
site the house where "wc used to live, afraid to 
•enter it, lest I might compromi^sc the safety of 
her I wished to save, and yet longing once more 
to see the little cliambcr where we oncjc sat 
togcllior — ^thc ehimney-corner where, in the 
dark nisrhts of winter, 1 nestled, with my hymn- 
book, and tried to learn the rhymes that ®very 
pla^h of the failing hail against the wdndow\s 
routed; to lie down once more in the little bed, 
where si» ol'ien I had passed whole nights of 
happy imaginings — bright thoughts of a peace- 
ful future, that w’cro never to bo realized ! 

Half-choking w’ith ray emotion, I passed on, 
and soon saw the green fields, and the wdndmill- 
coverod hill of Montmartre, rising above the 
embankment of the Boulevards; and now the 
ivy-clothed wall of the garden, wdthin which 
.stood the chapel of St. Blois. The gate lay 
ajar, as of old, and pushing it open, I entered. 
Every thing was exactly as I had left it — the 
same desolation and desertion every where — so 
much so, that I almost fancied no human foot 
had crossed its dreary precincts since last I was 
there. On drawing nigh to the chapel, 1 found 
the door fast barred and barricaded, as before ; 
but n window lay open, and on examining it 
closer, 1 discovered the marks of a recent foot- 
track on the ground and the window-sill. Could j 
the Pero Michel have been there? was the 
question that at once oocurredr to my mind. I 


Had the poor priest come to take a last look 
and a farewell of a spot so dear to him ? It 
could scarcely have been any other. There was 
nothing to tempt cupidity in that humble little 
church; an image of the “Virgin and Child” 
in wax was the only ornament of the altar. No, 
no; pillage had never been the motive of him 
who entered here. ^ 

Thus reasoning, I climb^^ up to the win- 
dow, and entered the chaper As my footsteps 
echoed through the silent building, I felt that 
sense of awe and reverence so inseparably con- 
nected with a place of worship, and which is 
ever pore impressive still, as wo stand in it 
alone. The present, however, was less before 
me than the past, of which eveiy thing remind- 
ed me. There was the seat the marquise used to 
sit in ; there the footstool 1 had so often placed 
at her feet. How different was the last service 
1 had rendered her! There the pillar, beside 
which 1 have stood spell-bound, ga^ng at that 
fair face, whose beauty arrested the thoughts 
that should have wended heavenward, and made 
my muttered prayers like offerings to herself. 
The very bouquet of flowers — some peri’s hand 
had placed beneath the shrine — withered anTL 
faded, was there still. But where were they 
whoso beating hearts had throbbed with deep 
devotion ? How many had died upon the scaf- 
fold ! — how many were still lingering in im- 
prisonment, some in exile, some in concealment, 
dragging out lives of misery and anxiety. 
What was the sustaining spirit of such martyr- 
dom? I asked myself again and*again. Was 
it the zeal of true religion, or was it the energy 
of loyalty, that bore them up against every dan- 
ger, and enabled them to brave death itself with 
firmness ? — and if this faith of theirs was thus 
ennobling, why could not France bo of one mind 
and heart? There came no answer to the.s0 
doubts of mine, and I slowly advanced toward 
the altar, still deeply buried in thought. What 
was my surprise to see that two candles stood 
there, which bore signs of having been recently 
lighted. At once the whole truth flashed across 
me — the Pere had been there ; he had come to 
celebrate a mass — the last, perhaps, he was 
ever to offer up at that altar. I knew with 
what warm affection he loved every object and 
every spot endeared to him by long time, and I 
fancied to myself the overflowing of his heart, 
as he entered once more, and for the last time, 
the little temple, associated with all the joys 
and sorrows of his existence. DoubtIc.ss, too, 
he had waited anxiousl}^ for my coming; may- 
, hap, in the prayers he offered, 1 was not forgot- 
ten. I thought of him kneeling there, in the 
silence of the night, alone, as he was, his gen- 
tle voice the only sound in the stillne.ss of the 
hour; his pure heart throbbing with gratitude 
for his deliverance, and prayerful hopes for those 
who had been his persecutors. I thought over 
all this, and, in a torrent of emotions, I knelt 
down before the altar to pray. I know not 
what woi»i:5 1 uttered, but his name must some- 
how have escaped my lips ; for suddenly a door 
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opened beside the altar, and the Fere Michel, 
dressed in his full vestments, stood before me. 
His features, vran and wasted as they were, had 
regained their wonted expression of calm digni- 
ty ; and by his look 1 saw that he would not 
suffer the sacred spot to be profaned by any 
outburst of folding on either side. 

“ Those dregful shouts tell of another mas- 
sacre,” said he, ^’emnly, as the wind bore to- 
ward us the deafehVfg cries of the angry mul- 
titude. ‘‘Let us pray for the souls’ rest of the 
departed.” 

“ Then will your prayers be offered for Robe- 
spierre, for Couthon, and St. Just,” said I, hpldly. 

“ And who are they who need more the saints’ 
intercession — who have ever been called to judg- 
ment with such crimes to expiate — ^who have 
ever so widow^ed Franco, and so desecrated her 
altars ? Happily a few yet remain where piety 
may kneel to implore pardon for their iniquity. 
Let us recipe the Litany for the Head,” said he, 
solenmly, and at once began the impressive 
service. 

As I knelt beside the rails of the altar, and 
heard the prayers which, with deep devotion, 
h8 uttered, I could not help feeling the contrast 
between that touching evidence of Christian 
charity, and the tumultuous joy of the populace, 
whoso frantic bursts of triumph were borne on 
the air. 

“ And now come with me, Maurice,” said 
he, as the mass w'os concluded. Hero, in this 
little sacristy, we are safe from all molestation ; 
none 'will thinic of us on such a day as this.” 

And as he spoke, he drew’ his arm around 
me, and led me into the little chamber w'here 
once the precious vessels and the decorations of | 
the church were kept. 

“ Here we are safe,” said he, as he drew” me 
to his side on the oaken bench, wdiich formed 
all the furniture of the room, “ To-morrow”, 
Maurice, w”c must leave this, and seek an asy- 
lum in another land ; but w”e are not friendless, 
my child — ^the brothers of the ‘ Sacred Heart’ 
will receive us. Their convent is in the wilds 
of the Ardennes, beyond the frontiers of Franco, 
and there, beloved by the faithful peasantry, 
they live in security and peace. We need not 
take the vows of their order, which is one of the 
strictest of all religious houses *, but we may 
claim their hospitality and protection, and neither 
will be deniedkus. Think what a blessed exist- 
ence w'ill that be, Maurice, my son, to dw”cU 
under the same roof with these holy men, and 
to imbibe from them the peace of mind that 
holiness alone bestows ; to awake at the solemn 
notes of the pealing organ, and to sink to rest 
with the solemn liturgies still chanting around 
you ; to feel an atmosphere of devotion on every 
side, and to see the sacred relics whose mira- 
cles have attested the true faith in ages long 
past. Hoes it not stir thy heart, my child, to 
know that such blessed privileges mav be thine?” 

1 hung my head in siience, for. in truin, I 
felt nothing of the enthusiasm with which he 
sought to inspire me. The Pere quickly saw 


what passed in my mind, and endeavored to de- 
pict the life of the monastery as a delicious ex- 
istence, embellished by all the graces of litera- 
ture, and adorned by the pleasures of intellectual 
converse. Poetry, lomance, scenery, all were 
pressed into the service of his persuasions ; but 
how weak w”ere such arguments to one like me, 
the boy wrhose only education had been w”hat 
the streets of Paris afforded — whose notions of 
eloquence w'ere. formed on the insane ravings of 
‘'Tjie Mountain,” and whose idea of greatness 
wore centred in mere notoriety. 

My dreamy look of inattention showed him 
again that he had failed ; and 1 could see in the 
increased pallor of his face, the quivering motion 
of his lip, the agitation the defeat w”as costing 
him. 

“Alas! alas!” cried he, passionately, “the 
work of ruin is perfect; the mind of youth is 
corrupted, and the fountain of virtue detilcd at 
the very source. Oh ! Maurice, I had never 
thought this possible of thee, the child of my 
heart !” 

A burst of grief here overcame him ; for some 
minutes he could not speak. At lust he arose 
from his seat, ^and wiping ofl' the tears that cov- 
ered his chcck.s, with his robe, spoke, but in a 
voice whose full round tones contrasted strongly 
with his former weak accents. 

“Tlio life I have pictured seems to thee 
ignoble and unworthy, boy. So did it not ap- 
pear to Chrysostom, to Origen, and to Augustin ; 
to the blessed saints of our church, the eldest- 
born of Christianity. Be it so. Thine, mayhap, 
is not the age, nor this the era in which to hope 
for better things. Thy heart yearns lor heroic 
action.? — thy spirit is .set upon high ambitions — 
be it so. I say, never was the time more filliiig 
for thee. The enemy is up ; his armies arc in 
the field ; thousands and lens of thou.san(U swell 
the ranks, already flushed with victory. Bo a 
soldier, then. Ay, Maurice, buckle on the 
sword — the battle-field is before thee. Tliou 
hast made cboicc to seek the enemy in the far- 
away countries of heathen darkness, or here in 
our own native France, where liis camp is al- 
ready spread. If danger be the lure that tempts 
thee — if* to confront peril be thy wish — there i.s 
enough of it. Be a soldier, then, and gird thee 
for the great battle that is at hand. Ay ! boy, 
if thou feelcst within thee the proud darings that 
foreshadow success, speak the word, and thou 
shalt be a .standard-bearer in the very van.” 

I waited not for more ; but springing up, I 
clasped my arms around his neck, and cried, in 
ecsta.sy, “ Yes ! Pere Michel, you have guessed 
aright; my heart's ambition is to bo a soldier, 
and 1 want but your blessing to bo a brave 

“ Arjj thou shalt have it. A thousand bless- 
ings follow those who go forth to the good fight. 
But thou art yet young, Maurice — too young 
for this. Thou needest time and much teaching, 
too. He who would brave the enemy before us, 
must be skillful as well as courageous. Thou 
art as yet bu^a child.” 
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“The general said he liked boy-soldiers,” 
said I, promptly ; “ he told mo so himself.” 

“What general — who told thee?” cried the 
Pero in trembling eagerness. 

“General Lacoste,‘the Chef-d’-Etat, major 
of the army of the Rhino ; the same who gave 
me a rendezvous for to-morrow at his quar- 
tors.” 

It was not till I had repeated my explanation 
again and again, nor, indeed, until I had re- 
counted all the circumstances of my last nigljt’s 
adventure, that the poor Pero could be brought 
to see his way through a mystery that had al- 
most become equally embarrassing to myself. 
When he did, however, detect the clew, and 
when he had perceived the different tracks on 
which our minds were traveling, his grief 
burst all bounds. Ho inveighed against the 
armies of the Republic as hordes of pillagers 
and bandits, the sworn enemies of the church, 
the desecrators of her altars. Their patriotism 
he called a mere pretense to shroud their infi- 
delity. Their heroism was the bloodthirstiness 
of democratic cruelty. Seeing me .still un- 
moved by all this passionate declamation, he 
adopted another tactic, and suddenly a.sked me 
if it were for such a cause as this my father 
had been a soldier ? 

“No!” replied I, firmly; “for w^hen my 
father was alive, the soil of Franco had not 
been desecrated by the foot of the invader. 
The Austrian, the Prussian, the Engli.shman 
had not yet dared to dictate the laws under 
which we were to live.” 

He appeared thunderstruck at my reply, re- 
vealing, as it seemed to him, the extent of those 
teachings, whose corruptions he trembled at. 

• “1 knew it, I knew it,” cried he, bitterly, 

as he wrung his hands. “ The .seed of the 
iniquity is sown — the harvest-lime will not be 
long in corning ! And so, boy, thou hast spoken 
with one of these men — these generals, as they 
call themselves, of that republican Jiordc 

“ The olficer who commands the artillery of 
the army of the Rhine may w’rite himself gen- 
eral w'ilh little presumption,” said I, almost 
angrily. 

“They who once led our armies to battle 
were the nobles of France — men whose proud 
station was the pledge for their chivalrous 
devotion. But why do I discuss the question 
with thee ? He who deserts his faith may 'well 
forget that his birth was noble. Go, boy, join 
those with whom your heart is alrcad> iinked. 
Your lesson will be an easy one — you have 
nothing to unlearn. The songs of the Girondins 
arc already more grateful to your car than our 
sacred canliclcs. Go, 1 say, since between us, 
henceforth, there can be no companionship. 

“ Will you not blc.ss me, Pore,” said I, ap- 
proaclfing him in deep humility ; “ w^ill you not 
let mo carry with me thy benediction ?'* 

“ How shall I bless the arm that is lifted to 
wound the Holy Church ? how’ .shall I pray for 
one who.so place is in the ranks of the infidel ? 
Hadst thou faith in my blcssiiiir, (k>v, thou hadst 
VoL. 1— No. 2.— P* 


never implored it in such a cause. Renounce 
thy treason — and not alone my blessing, but 
thou shalt have a * No vena’ to celebrate thy 
fidelity. Be of us, Maurice, and thy name shall 
be honored, where honor is immortality.” 

The look of beaming affection with which he 
uttered this, more than the words themselves, 
now shook my courage, and, i# a conflict of 
doubt and indecision, 1 hel^^own my head 
without speaking. What iri^ht have been my 
ultimate resolve, if left completely to myself, 1* 
know not ; but at that very moment a detach- 
ment of soldiers marched past in the street 
withoqt. They were setting off to join the 
army of the Rhine, and were singing in joyous 
chorus the celebrated song of the day, “Le 
chant du depart.” The tramp of their feet — 
the clank of their weapons — their mellow voices 
— but, more than all, the associations that 
thronged to my mind, routed every other thought, 
and I darted from the spot, and nev^r stopped 
till 1 reached the street. 

A great crowd followed the detachment, 
composed partly of friends of the soldiers, partly 
of the idle loungers of the capital. Mixing with 
these, I moved onward, and speedily passed th^ 
outer boulevard, and gained the open country. 

^To he continued.) 

[From Household Words.] 

THE PLANET-WATCHERS OF GREEN- 
WICH. 

T here is a morsel of Grcenwicfl Park, which 
lias, for now nearly two centuries, been held 
sacred from intrusion. It i.s the portion inclosed 
by the walls of the Observatory. Certainly a 
hundred thousand visitors must ramble over the 
surrounding lawns, and h>ok with curious eye 
upon the lowers and outer boundaries of that 
little citadel of science, for one who finds admis- 
sion to the interior of the building. Its brick 
towers, with flanking turrets and picturesque 
roofs, perched on the side of the gravelly hill, 
and sheltered round about by groups of fine old 
I trees, arc as well knowm as Greenwich Hospital 
Itself. But what work goes on inside its care- 
fully preserved boundary, and under those mov- 
I able, blaek-domcd roofs, is a popular mystery, 
j Many a holiday-maker’s wonder hn.s been ex- 
cited by the fall, at one o’clock, of the huge, 
black ball, high up there, by the weather vane 
on the topmost point of the eastern turret. He 
knows, or is told if he asks a loitering pensioner, 
that the descent of the ball tclJ.s the time as truly 
as the sun ; and that all the ships in the river 
watch it to sot their chronometers by, before 
they sail; and that all the railway clocks, and 
all the railway trains over the kingdom are 
arranged punctually ‘by its indications. But how 
the heavens are watched to secure this punctual 
definition of the flight of lime, and what other 
curious labors are going on inside the Observ- 
atory, is a sealed book. The public have 
always been, of necessity, excluded from the 
Observatory walls, for the place is devoted to 
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the prosecution of a science whose operations 
are inconsistent with the bustle, the interrup- 1 
tions, the talk, and the anxieties of popular 
cariosity and examination. 

But when public information and instruction 
are the objects, the doors are widely opened, 
and the press and its attaches find a way into 
this, as into ihany other sacred and forbidden 
spots. Only la^^eek one of “ our own con- 
tributors’’ was se^in a carriage on the Green- 
^rich railway, poring over the paper in the last 
Edinburgh Review that describes our national 
astronomical establishment, and was known 
afterward to have climbed the Observatory hill, 
and to have rung and gained admission at the 
little, black, mysterious gate in the Observatory 
wall. Let us see w'hat is told in his report of 
what he saw within that sacred portal. 

In the park on a fine day all seems life and 
gaycty — once within the Observatory boundary, 
the first feeling is that of isolation. There is a 
curious stihness about the place, and the foot- 
step of the old pensioner, who closes the gate 
upon a visitor, echoes again on the pavement as 
he goes away to wake up from his astronomical 
or meteorological trance one of the officers of 
this sanctum. Soon, under the guidance of the 
good genius so invoked, the secrets of the place 
begin to reveal themselves. 

The part of the Observatory so conspicuous 
from without is the portion least used within. 
When it was designed by Christopher Wren, the 
general belief vras that such buildings should be 
lofty, that thO' observer might be raised toward 
the heavenly bodies whose motions he was to 
watch. More modern science has taught its 
disciples better; and in Greenwich — which is 
an eminently practical Observatory— the work- 
ing part of the building is found crouching 
behind the loftier towers. These are now oc- 
cupied as subsidiary to the modern practical 
building. The ground floor is used as a resi- 
dence by the chief astronomer ; above is the | 
large hall originally built to contain huge move- 
able telescopes and quadrants — such as are not 
now employed. Nowadays, this hall occasion- 
ally becomes a sort of scientific counting-house 
— ^irreverent but descriptive term — in which, 
from time to time, a band of scientific clerks 
are congregated to post up the books, in which 
the daily business of the planets ha.s been jotted 
down by the a^ronoroors who watch those mar- 
velous bodies. Another portion is a kind of 
museum of astronomical curiosities. Flamstead 
and Halley, and their immediate successors, 
worked in these towers, and here still rest some 
of the old, rude tools with which their discov- 
eries were completed, and their reputation, and 
the reputation of Greenwich, were established. 
As time has gone on, astronomers and opticians 
have invented new, and more perfect, and more 
luxurious instruments. Greater accuracy is 
thus obtainable, at a less expenditure of human 
patience and labor ; and so the old tools are cast 
aside. One of them belonged to Halley, and 
was put up.bj him a hundiwd and thirty years 


ago; another is an old brasen quadrant, with 
1 which many valuable ^observations were made 
in by-gone times ; and another, an old iron quad- 
rant, still fixed in the stone pier to which it 
was first attached. Some*of the huge telescopes 
that once found place in this old Observatory, 
have been sent away. One went to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and has been useful there. An- 
other of the unsatisfactory, and now unused 
instruments, had a tube twenty-five feet lung, 
wl^so cool and dark interior was so pleasant to 
the spiders that, do w'hat they would, the astron- 
omers could not altogether banish the persever- 
ing insects from it. Spin they would ; and, spite 
of dusting and cleaning, and spider-killing, spin 
they did ; and, at length, the savans got more 
instruments and less patience, and the spiders 
were left in quiet possession. This has boon 
pleasantly spoken of as an instance of poetical 
justice. It is but fair that spiders should, at 
times, have the best of astronomers, for astron- 
omers rob spiders for the completion of their 
choicest instruments. No fabric of human con- 
struction is fine enough to strain across the eye- 
piece of an important telescope, and opticians 
preserve a particular race of spiders, that their 
webs may be taken for that purpose. The spider 
lines arc strained across the best instruments at 
Greenwich and elsewhere ; and when the spin- 
ners of these beautifully fine threads disturbed 
the accuracy of the tube in the western wing of 
the old Observatory, it was said to be but fair 
retaliation for the robberies the industrious in-^ 
sects had endured. 

A narrow stair leads from the unused rooms 
of the old Observatory to its leaded roof, whence 
a magnificent view is obtained ; the ])ark, the 
hospital, the town of Greenwich, and the wind- 
ings of the Thames, and, gazing further, Lon- 
don itself comes grandly into the prospect. 
The most inveterate astronomer could scarcely 
fad to turn for a moment from the wonders of 
I the hqnvens to admire these glories of the earth. 
From the leacks, two turrets are reached, where 
the first constantly active operations in this por- 
tion of the building, are in progress. 

At the present time, indeed, these turrets are 
the most useful portions of the old building. 
In one is placed the well-known contrivance 
for registering, hour after hour, and day after 
day, the force and direction of the wind. To 
keep such a watch by human vigilance, and to 
make such a register by human labor, would be 
a tedious, expensive, and irksome task ; and hu- 
man ingenuity taxed itself to make a machine 
for perfecting such work. The wind turns a 
weather-cock, and, by aid of cog-whecls the 
motion is transferred to a lead pencil Rxed over 
a sheet of paper, and thus the wind is made to 
write down the direction which itself is blowing. 
Not far distant is a piece of metal, the flat side 
of which is ever turned by the wcathcr-cock to 
meet the full force of the wind, which, blowing 
upon it, drives it back against a spring. To this 
spring is affixed a chain passing over pullies 
toward anolhof pencil, fixed above a sheet of 
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paper, and moving faithfully, more or less, as 
the wind blows harder or softer. And thus the 
'^gentle zephyr’* and the fresh breeze, and the 
heavy gale, and, when it comes, the furious 
hurricane, are made to note down their charac- 
ter and force. The sheet of paper on which 
the uncertain element, the wind, is bearing wit- 
ness against itself, is fixed upon a frame moved 
by clock-work. Steady as the progress of time, 
this ingenious mechanism draws the paper under 
the suspended pencils. Thus each minute^nd 
each hour has its written record, without human 
help or inspection. Once a day only, an assist- 
ant comes to put a new blank sheet in the place 
of that which has been covered by the moving 
pencils, and the latter is taken away to be bound 
up in a volume. The book might with truth 
bo lettered, “ The History of the Wind ; written 
by Itself” — an ^olian autobiography. 

Close by is another contrivance for registering 
in decimals of an inch the quantity of rain that 
falls. The drops are caught, and passing down 
a tube, a permanent mark is made by which the 
quantity is determined. 

The eastern turret is devoted to the Time 
Ball and its mechanism. I^ar 014 at sea — away 
from all sources of information but those to bo 
asked of the planets, his (compass, his quadrant, 
his chronometer, and his almanack, the mariner 
feels the value of time in a way which the lands- 
man can scarcely conceive. If his chronometer 
is right, he may feel safe ; let him have reason 
to doubt its accuracy, and he knows how the 
perils surrounding him are increased. An error 
of a few seconds in his timo may placo him in 
danger — an error of a few minutes may lead 
him to steer blindly to his certain wreck. 
Hence his desire when he is leaving port to 
have his time-pieces right to a second •, and 
hence the expenditure of thought, and labor, 
and money, at the Greenwich Observatory, to 
afford the shipping of the great port of London, 
and the English navy, the exact ^timo — 4ruc to 
the tenth of a second, or six hundredth of a min- 
ute — and to afford them also a book, the Nauti- 
cal Almanack, containing a mass of astronomical 
facts, on which they may base their calculations, 
with full reliance as to their accuracy. Every 
day for the last seventeen years, at five minutes 
before one o’clock, the black ball five feet across 
and stuffed with cork, is raised halfway up its 
shaft above the eastern turret of the observatory 
— at two-and-a-half minutes before that hour, it 
rises to the top. Telescopes from many a point, 
both up and down the river, are now pointed to 
this dark spot above the Greenwich trees, and 
many an anxious mariner has his limc-picces 
beside hihi, that their indications may bo made 
true. Watch the ball as you stand in the Park. 
It is now just raised. You must wait two min- 
utes and a half, and as you do so, you feel what 
a minute may be. It seems a long, palpable, 
appreciable timo, indeed. In the turret below, 
stands a clock tolling the true time, gained by 
a laborious watching of the clock-stars ; and be- 
side the clock, is a man with ^practiced hand 


upon a trigger, and a practiced eye upon the 
face of the dial. One minute — ^two minutes 
pass. Thirty seconds more, and the trigger has 
released the Ball. As it leaves the top of the 
shaft, it is one o’clock to the tenth of a second. 
By the time it has reached the bottom it is some 
five seconds later. 

Leaving the Ball Turret, ajiH the old build- 
ing which it surmounts, th^^ew Observatory, 
where the chief work of me establishment is 


done, claims our notice. This attention would 
scarcely be given to its outward appearnaco for 
it is a long, low building, scarcely seen beyond 
its o^n boundaries. The Greenwich Observa- 
tory is not a show place, but an eminently prac- 
tical establishment. St. Petersburg and other 
cities have much more gorgeous buildings de- 
voted to astronomical purposes, and Russia and 
other countries spend much more money on 
astronomy than England does, yet the Green- 
wich Tables have a world-wide repiptation, and 
some of them are used as the groundwork for 
calculations in all Observatories at home and 
abroad. The astronomer does not want marble 
halls or grand saloons for his work. Galileo 
used a beil-towcr at Venice, and Kepler stoSl 
on the bridge at Prague to watch the stars. 
The men, not ihe buildings, do the work. No 
disappointment need be felt, then, to find the 
modern Observatory a range of unadorned build- 
ings running cast and west, with slits in the roof, 
and in some of the walls. Within these simple 
buildings are the instruments now used, display- 
ing almost the perfection of mecftanical skill in 
their construction and finish — ^beautifully adapted 
to the object they have to fulfill, and in perfect 
order. They are fixed on solid piers of masonry, 
deeply imbedded in the earth, to secure freedom 
from vibration — a quality better obtained when 
the foundations are on sand or gravel than when 
on rock. 

To describe the instruments by their technieal 
names, and to go into any particulars of the in- 
struments they have .superseded, would take 
space, only to do the w'ork of a scientific treat- 
ise. Enough, therefore, to say, that there are 
the telescopes best adapted to the chief duty of 
the place, which is, watching the moon when- 
* ever she is visible ; watching the clock-stars^ by 
[ which the true lime is calculated more exactly 
j than it could be from observations of the sun 
alone \ and watching other planetary bodies as 
they pass the meridian. Eclipses, occultations, 
and other phenomena, of course, have their share 
I of attention, and add to the burden of the obser- 
ver’s duties. 

The staff of the Observatory includes a chief 
astronomer, Mr. Airy, with a salary of «£800 a 
j^ear : and six assistants who are paid, c£470, 
|c£290, c£240, t£l50, ^6*130, and 66130, re- 
' spectivcly. This does not include the ofiicors 
' of the Meteorological branch of the establish- 
! ment, to bo spoken of hereafter ; and which 
' consists of Mr. Glaisher, with 66240 a year, 

I one assistant at 66120, and two additional 
! computers. At times, when these scientific 
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laborers have collected more observations than 
they are able to work out; additional help is 
summoned, in shape of the body of scientific 
clerks before spoken of; who. seated at desks, 
oast up the accounts the planetary bodies, in- 
cluding such regular old friends as the moon 
and fixed stars, but not forgetting those wander- 
ing celestial exigences that rush, from time to 
time, over the median, and may be fairly called 
the chance custom^, of the astronomer. 

.Though the interior of the Observatory seems 
so still, the life of those employed there has its 
excitements. Looking through telescopes forms 
a small part only of their duty — and that duty 
can not be done when the weather is unfavor- 
able. On cloudy days the observer is idle ; in 
bright weather he is busy ; and a long continu- 
ance of clear days and nights gives him more 
employment than he can well complete. Sum- 
mer, therefore, is his time of labor ; winter his 
time of rest. It appears that in our climate the 
nights, on ttfe whole, are clearer than the days, 
and evenings less cloudy than mornings. Every 
assistant takes his turn as an observer, and a 
chain of duty is kept up night and day ; at other 
periods, the busiest portion of the twenty-four 
hours at the Observatory, is between nine in the 
morning and two in the afternoon. During this 
time they work in silence, the task being to 
complete the records of the observations made, 
by filling ir the requisite columns of figures 
upon printed forms, and then adding and sub- 
tracting them as the case requires. While thus 
engaged, the assistant who has charge of an 
instrument looks, from time to time, at his star- 
regulated clock, and w'hen it w’arns him that his 
expected planet is nearly due, he leaves his 
companions, and quietly repairs to the room 
where the telescope is ready. The adjustment 
of this has previously been arranged with the 
greatest nicety. The shutter is moved from the 
slit in the roof, the astronomer sits upon an easy 
chair with a movable back. If the object he 
seeks is high in the heavens, this chair-hack is 
lowered till its occupant almost lies down ; if 
the star is lower, the chair-back is raised in 
proportion. He has his note-book and metallic 
pencil in hand. Across the ryc-piece of the 
telescope are stretched seven lines of spider- 
web, dividing the field of view. If his scat re- 
quires change, the least motion arranges it to 
his satisfaction^ for it rests upon a railway of its 
own. Beside him is one of the star-cloekh, and 
as the moment approaches for the appearance 
of the planet, the excitement of the moment in- 
crea««es. “The tremble of impatience for the 
entrance of the star on the field of view,” says 
an Edinburgh Reviewer, “ is like that of a sports- 
man whose dog has just made a full point, and 
who awaits the rising of the game. When a 
star appears, the observer, in technical language, 
takes a second from the clock face ; that is, he 
reads the second vrith his eye, and counts on by 
the ear the succeeding beats of the clock, nam- 
ing the seconds mentally. As the star passes 
each wdre of the transit, he marks down in his 


jotting-book with a metallic pencil the second, 
and the second only, of hi/s observation, with such 
a fraction of a second as corresponds, in his judg- 
ment, to the interval of time between the passage 
of the star, and the beat of the clock which pre- 
ceded such passage.” 

An experienced observer will never commit 
an error in this mental calculation, exceeding 
the tenth of a second, or six hundredth of a min- 
ute. When the star has been thus watched over 
the i^ven cobweb lines (or wires), the observer 
jots down the hour and minute, in addition to 
the second, and the task is done. Stars, not 
very near the sun, may bo seen in broad day- 
light, but, at night, it is requisite to direct a ray 
of light from a lamp, so far to enlighten the 
field of the telescope, as to permit the spider 
lines to be seen running across the brighter 
ground on which the expected star is to ho 
visible. 

The adjustment of the instruments is a ta.sk 
of groat nicety. If they are out of trim only a 
shadow' of a shade of a hair’s-breadth, the desired 
accuracy is interfered w'ith, and they have to 
be re-adjusted. Tcmi>erature is of course an 
important element in their condition, and a slight 
sensibility may do mischief. The warmth of 
the observer’s body, w'hen approaching the in- 
struments, has been known to afl'ecl their ac- 
curacy; and to avoid such sources of error, 
instruments have at times been cased in flannel, 
that the non-conducting powers of that homely 
fiibric might .«scrcen the too-sensitive metal. 

Sunday is a comparative holiday at the Ob- 
servatory, for then, except when any extraordi- 
nary phenomena arc expected, the only duly 
done i.s to drop the Time Bali, and observe the 
moon's place. The moon is ne\er neglected, 
and her motions have been here watched, dur- 
ing the last hundred and seventy years, with 
the most pertinacious cure — to the great scr- 
vLcc of astronomy, and the great benefit of navi- 
gaiion., ^ 

The library should not pass unnoticed. It is 
.small ; but being devoted to works upon astron- 
omy, and the kindred sciences, there is ample 
room for all that has hitherto been written on 
the subject, or that can, for many generations, 
be produced. The ohscrvalions of a lifetime 
spent in w'atehiiig the stars may be printed in 
marvelously few pages. A glance through the 
Greenwich Astronomical Library gives a rough 
general idea of what the world lues done and is 
doing for the ])romoiioii of this .seicnec. Russia 
contributes large, imperial-looking tomes, that 
tell of extended ob.scrvatioiis made under the 
munificent patronage of a despot ; Germany 
sends from different points a variety orsmuller, 
cheaper-looking, yet valuable contributions ; 
Franco gives proofs of her genius and her dis- 
coveries; but her forte is not in observation. 
The French arc had observers. They have no 
such proofs of unremitting, patient toil in .search 
of facts, as those airordcd in the records of the 
Greenwich Tables of the Moon. Indeed, Green- 
wich, as we hdv’C already said, i.s a working 
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Observatory ; and thosj who go into its library, 
and its fire-proof manuscript-room, and see how 
its volumes of observations have been growing 
from the small beginnings of the days of Flam- 
stead and Halley, to those of our later and more, 
liberal times, will have good reason to acknowl- 
edge that the money devoted to this establish- 
ment has been well employed. 

One other spot must be noticed as among the 
notable things in this astronomical sanctum. It 
is the Chronometer-room, to which, during the 
first three Mondays in the year, the chief watch- 
makers of London send in their choicest instru- 
ments for examination and trial. The watches 
remain lor a good portion of a year ; their rates 
being noted, day by day, by two persons ; and then 
the makers of the best receive prizes, and their 
instruments are purchased for the navy. Other 
competitors obtain certificates of excellence, 
which bring customers from the merchant ser- 
vice ; while others psuss unrewarded. To enter 
the room where these admirable instruments arc 
kept, suggests the idea of going into a Brob- 
dingnag watch-factory. Round the place are 
ranged shelves, on which the large watches are 
pla(3ed, all ticking in the most distinct and for- 
midable way one against another. When they 
first arrive, in January, they arc left to the ordi- 
nary atmospheric temperature for some months. 
Their rales being taken under these circum- 
stancc-s, a largo stove in the center of the apart- 
ment is lighted, and heat got up to a sort of 
artificial East India or Gold Coast point. Tried 
under these influences, they are placed in an 
iron tray over the stove, like so many watch- 
pies in a baker's dish, and the fire being encour- 
aged, they are literally kejit baking, to see how 
their metal will stand that style of treatment. 
While thus hot, their rates are once more taken ; 
and then, after this fiery ordeal, such of them 
as their owners like to trust to an opposite test, 
are put into freezing mixtures ! Yet, so beau- 
ti fully made are these triumphs ctf human inge- 
nuity — .so well is their mechanism ‘corrected’ for 
compensating the expansion caused by the heat, 
and the contraction induced by the cold — that 
an even rate of going is established, .so nearly, 
that its variation under opposite circumstances 
becomes a matter of close and certain csti- 
jnate. 

The rates of chronometers on trial for pur- 
idiase by the Board of Admirality, at the Ob- 
servatory, are posted up and printed in an offi- 
cial form. Upon looking to the document for 
last year, wc find a statement of their perform- 
ances during six months of 1849, with memo- 
randa of, the exact weeks during which the 
chronometers were exposed to the open air at 
a north window; the w’eeks the Chronometer- 
room was heated by a stove, the chronometers 
being dispersed on the surrounding shelves ; and 
the weeks during which they were placed in the 
tray above the stove. The rate given during 
the first week of trial is in every case omitted , 
like newly entered schnnlboys t|iii<ir early vaga- 
ries are not taken into account ; but after that, 


every merit and every fault is watched with 
jealous care, and, when the day of judgment 
comes, the order of the arrangement of the 
chronometers in the list is determined solely by 
consideration of their irregularities of rate as 
expressed in the columns, “ Difference between 
greatest and least,” and, “ Gfieatest diflerence 
between one week and the rext.” 

The Royal Observatory, according to a super- 
stition not wholly extinct, is the head-quartess, 
not only of Astronomy, but of Astrology. The 
structure is awfully regarded, by a small section 
of the community which ignorance has still left 
among us, as a manufactory of horoscopes, and 
a repository for magic mirrors and divining-rods. 
Not long ago a well-dressed woman called at 
the Observatory gate to request a hint as to the 
means of recovering a lost sum of money ; and 
recently, somebody at Brighton dispatched the 
liberal sum of five shillings in a post-office order 
to the same place, with a request to have his 
nativity cast in return ! Another, only last year, 
wrote as fullow.v : I have been informed that 
there are persons at the Observatory who will, 
by my inclosing a remittance and the hour W 
rny birth, give me to understand who is to be my 
wife / An early answer, stating all particulars, 
will oblige,’* ^c. 

This sketcii descriptive of its real duties and 
u‘»e.s are not necessary to relieve the Greenwich 
Observatory from the charge of being an abode 
of sorcerers and astrologers. A few only of 
the most ignorant can yet entertain such notions 
of its character ; but they are not wholly un- 
founded. Magician.s, whose i<ymbols are the 
Arabic numerals, and whoso arcana are mathe- 
matical computations, daily foretell events in 
that building with unerring certainty. They 
prc-discovcr the future of the stars down to 
1 heir minutest evolution and eccentricity. From 
data furnished from the Royal Observatory, is 
compiled an extraordinary prophetic Almanack 
from which all other almanacks are copied. It 
foretells to a second w'hcn and where each of 
the planets may be seen in the heavens at any 
minute for the next three years. The current 
' number of the Nautical Almanack is for the 
Year of Grace 1853. 

Ill this quiet sanctuary, then, the winds are 
made to register their own cour^c and force, and 
the rain to gauge its own quantity as it falls; the 
planets are watched to help the mariner to steer 
more safely over the seas ; and the heavens 
themselves are investigated for materials from 
which their future as well as their past history 
may bo written. 


RAPID GROWTH OF AMERICA. 

E very one who visits America has some- 
thing to say of the rapidity with which 
towns spring up in the West. Sir Charles 
Lyell, however, mentions some facts which re- 
mind us very forcibly how close to our own 
times was the settlement of the first English 
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colony upon the continent. At Plymouth he 
ices the tombs of the first pilgrims, who came 
out .in the Mayflower. Some of the houses 
which they built of brick brought from Holland, 
are still remaining, with their low rooms and 
paneled walls. In some private houses he saw 
many venerated^eir-looms, kept os relics of the 
first settlers; am<mg others, an antique chair 
of carved wood, v\ich came over in the May- 
Qower, and which still retains the marks of the 
staples which fixed it to the floor of the cabin. 
He also saw a chest, or cabinet, which had be- 
lorged to Peregrine White, the first child born 
in the colony. Part of the rock upon whidh the 
pilgrim fathers landed has been removed to the 
centre of the town, and, with the names of forty- 
two of their number inscribed upon it, inclosed 
within an iron railing. This is the American 
Jioll of Battle Abbey, But to return to Pere- 
grine White, the first child born in the colony : 
Colonel Pe*Vkins, the munificent founder of the 
asylum for the blind, where we found our friend 
Laura Bridgman, informed Sir Charles Lyell, in 
1846, “that there was but one link wanting in 
the chain of personal communication between 
himself and Peregrine White.” White was 
known to a man of the name of Cobb, whom . 
Colonel Perkins visited, in 181)7, w’ith some 
friends, who still survive. This Cobb remem- 
bered when there were many Indians near Ply- 
mouth ; the inhabitants of the town frequently 
firing a cannon to frighten them, to which can- 
non the Indians gave the name of “Old Speak- 
um.” So that, in this case, one link is sudicient 
to connect men now alive with the first 'whites 
born in New England, and with the time when 
Indians were in the neighborhood of the first 
town that was settled. 

As a pendant to this, we may mention some- 
thing connected with the originals of that other 
continent which our race is peopling at the an- 
tipodes. A few weeks ago, we 'U'ere dining at 
the table of a naval oflicer, well known in the 
scientific and literary world, upon which occa- 
sion he mentioned, that being off the infant town 
of Sydney, in New South Wales, in the year 
1806, he ate some of the first home-bred bullock 
which was killed in the colony. The son of the 
first governor having just returned from the 
colony, which he had now made his home, hap- 
pening to b% of our party, added, that “since 
that time their progress had been so rapid, that 
this year they were to melt down two milbon 
sheep for their tallow.” 

There are three events in the history of the 
world which will bear comparison with this 
rapid extension of the English race. The first 
— and this has always appeared to us to be the 
most striking occurrence in history — is the mar- 
velous manner in which a handful of Greeks, 
under Alexander and his successors, overran 
and held for a long period the whole of the 
East. The wonder is increased when we con- 
sider the difficulty of maintaining communica- 


tions in that part of the world. They, in a great 
measure, changed the language and ideas of the 
East. The Gospel was written in Greek ; and 
the law of Moses, the writings of the Hebrew 
prophets, were translated into Greek on the 
banks of the Nile. A Greek kingdom was even 
able to maintain itself for a long period of time 
on the very confines of Tartary ; and specimens 
of the Grseco-Bectrian coinage are even to this 
day abundant in that part of the world. All 
thisj however, passed away, and has not left 
any very obvious traces on the present state of 
things. The second event was the establishment 
of the Roman empire. Strongly as wc are dis- 
posed to maintain that, on a general view of 
human aflairs, every thing happens for the best, 
yet we may say of the Roman empire that it 
w’as in many respects a giant evil. No man of 
great original genius ever spoke the Roman 
language ; in the sense in which many Greeks, 
and among ourselves Bacon, Shakspeare, and 
Newton, were men of original genius. There 
was a time when there were men of spirit and 
ability in every Greek city ; there was a time 
when the Roman empire governed the world, 
and there wa^not one great man from Britain 
to the Euphrates. Having fulfilled its destiny 
— w'hich seems to have been the introduction 
into the Western World of the ideas of unity, 
law, and order, though unintentionally on its 
part, for it 'was nothing but a military despotism 
— it perished as it deserved, and its language is 
now now^here spoken. 

The third event was the irruption of the Bar- 
barians. That a higher civilization followed this 
every body know’s ; but how' many ccnturic.s did 
it take to civilize the Barbarians ? 

Now these, the three great events of past 
history, arc all dwarfed very much when com- 
pared with what we are now doing. Wc arc 
sending out every year, literally, hundred.s ol 
thousands of civilized men to people two con- 
tinenfSi in opposite hemispheres, and on oppo.site 
sides of the globe. In North America there arc 
already twenty millions of our race. This pop- 
ulation doubles every twenty-two years. Aus- 
tralia will inevitably become “ the Queen of the 
South.” Now that literature has given perma- 
nency to language, no other tongue than ours 
'>Rdll ever be spoken upon those continents. Wc 
can sec no limit to the spread of our laws, liter- 
ature, and language. Greek and Roman great- 
ness are really, in comparison, nothing to ibi.^ 
And, compared with the millions of civilized 
men which we have sent and are sending to 
occupy so large a portion of the earth’s surface, 
how insignificant bccorae.s the irruption of some 
savage, or half-.savagc hordes, into Italy, France, 
Spain, and England ! 

At a time when civilization is at a stand.still, 
if not retrograding, upon the continent of Europe, 
it is very delightful, particularly to an English- 
man, to have such a picture to contemplate. — 
Frazer^s Magazine. 
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[From tiio London Time*.] 

LORO COKE An6 LORO BACON. 

L ord Campbell has devoted a consider- 
able portion of his first volume of the Lives 
of the Chief J usticcs of England to the biography 
of Sir Edward Coke. The theme is worthy of the 
space afforded it. Independently of the profes- 
sional renown of this great man, there arc cir- 
cumstances connected with his career that render 
it, perhaps, more deeply interesting than that of 
any other legal functionary. He began the 
world with the immortal Bacon ; the two were 
rivals during life ; they fought together for dis- 
tinction, and were even competitors in love. 
Both were devoured by a raging desire for wealth 
and honors, both gained the objects of their fiery 
ambition, and neither found happiness when they 
wore acquired. If Bacon was more unscrupu- 
lous than Coke in the ignoble race, his fall also 
was more fatal and ignominious. Both represent 
to our minds di-stinct forms of undoubted great- 
ness. The Body of the Common Law of England 
is the type that speaks for Coke. The glory of 
human wisdom shines forever around the droop- 
ing head of Bacon. Bf)th teacl^ posterity how 
much intellect ual grandeur may co-exist with 
the most glaring moral turpitude ; both pay 
homage to virtue by seeking refuge in disgrace 
in the tranquil pursuits that have since immor- 
talized them. Bacon, with a genius only Jess 
than angelic, condescends to paltry crime, and 
^dics branded. Coke, with a profound contempt 
for the arts that Bacon loved, enraged by disap- 
)Kiintment, takes revenge for neglec.t, and dies 
w-patriot. In the days of Coke there w^ould 
seem to have been a general understainling on 
► the part of royal .sycophants to mislead the 
monarch, and all became his sycophants who 
received his favors. Coke is no exception to 
the rule. It is true enough that to him w’e are 
mainly indebted for the movement which, be- 
ginning on the noth of January,^! 621, .ended 
that very day eight-and-twent> years with the 
decapitation of the king; but it is likewise un- 
deniable that the nation difficulties w^ould have 
waiteil some lime longer for solution had not the 
defender of the people’s rights been inoculated 
with a love of liberty by the sudden application 
of the royal lancet, wffiosc sharp edge his 
judicious self-love would never have provoked. 

Coke was born in what a Royalist of the 
days of Charles the First might well have called 
‘‘the good old times,” wdien Queens were gen- 
tle despots and Parliaments the most devoted 
of self-constituted slaves; when jNIr. Speaker 
“ upon his allegiance was commanded, if a cer- 
tain bill bh exhibited, not to read it,” and when 
“ Mr. Vice-Chamberlain, to the great comfort 
of the Speaker and the House, brought answer 
of Her Majesty's acceptance of the submission” 
of legislators w'ho had presumed to speak of 
matters “ not proper and pertinent for the house 
to deal in.” Elizabeth was on her splendid 
throne when Coke, having quitted the UniversitV 
of Cambridge without a degret^ was working 
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like a horse at Clifford's-inn. Stony-hearted 
and stony-minded, he loved neither poetry nor 
pleasure. From the moment he began the 
appointed task of his life, he dreamed of nothing 
but fame, and of that only for the sake of the 
sterling recompense it brings. Friendships not 
convertible to cash, Coke resolutely foreswore 
at the commencement of his career, and he was 
blessed with none at the cl^e of it. Spenser 
yielded him no delight, Shakspearc no seduction. 
The study of law began at three in the morning*, 
and, with short intervals of rest, ceased at nine 
in the evening, at which hour the indefatigable 
studept at last took repose. Fortified by such 
discipline, and brim full of law, Coke was called 
to the bar in the year 1578, being then twenty- 
seven years of age, and he rose in his profession 
a.s rapidly as he had all along resolved to rise. 

In pursuance of his design Coke married well 
in 1582 ; the lady was young, beautiful, and ac- 
cnmpli.shed ; virtues thrown, as it ware, into the 
bargain, since the lawyer had been well sati.sfied 
with the ample fortune by which they were ac- 
companied. Before he was thirty years old the 
desperate money-seeker had made himself master 
of manor upon manor, and laid the foundation ^ 
the enormous possessions which at length alarmed 
the Crown, IcstAhey should prove loo magnificent 
for a subject. In 1585 he was elected Recorder 
of Coventry, in 1586 of Norwich, and in 1592 
of London itself. In the last-named year he was 
also appointed Reader in the Inner Temple by 
the Benchers, and in 1592, being in his forty- 
first year, by the influence of Burleigh, he was 
made Solicitor-General to the Queen. The soli- 
citorship secured the Speakership of the House 
of Commons, according to cu.<4tom. Coke in his 
address to the Queen upon his appointment 
compared himself to a star in the heavens, 
“which is but opacum corpus until it receiveth 
light from the sun.” Her Majesty in answer 
graciously condescended to accept the metaphor, 
for she informed her humble Speaker that liberty 
of speech was granted him, “but you must know 
what privilege you have ; not to speak every one 
wffiat he listeth, or w^hat cometh in his brain to 
utter, but your privilege is ay or no; where- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, Her Majesty’s pleasure is, 
that if you perceive any idle head.s which will 
meddle with reforming the church and trans- 
forming the commonwealth, and do exhibit bills 
to such purpose, you receive them not until they 
be viewed and considered by tho.se who it is fitter 
should consider of such things, and can better 
judge of them.” The times were sweetly Ar- 
cadian. Elizabeth should bo painted a shep- 
hcrdcss, and her faithful Failiamcnt a meek and 
timid flock about her. 

The ob.seipiiousncss of Coke to his Royal 
mistress w’as in perfect keeping with his char- 
acter. Nothing exceeds his abject servility 
wliilo in the sun.shine, save his fixed malignity 
when dismissed to the shade. In 1594 the 
office of Attorney-General became vacant ; Coke 
regarded the prize as his own until he found 
one ready to dispute it with him. Bacon, eager 
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to oatstrip his rival, had made interest at Court, ' afrroed to hofome the wife of a man whom sho 
and, had his age been as ripe as his genius, disliked (»n her weddwg-day and haled ever 
Coke might have been thrust aside in the en- ’ alter ward. Bacon, her cousin, had preferred 
counter. Intrigues failed, because “one pre^ his suit to bo rrjrctcd, although Lord L.s.sex, 
cedent of so raw a youth being promoted to so then p^^werl'iiJ enough, had declared to the lady 
great a place” it was impossible to find. Coke that “ if he had a daughter of his own ho would 
was left master of the field, but neither com-; rather match her with the accomplished 
batant forgot the result of the contest. The than with a man of far greater titles.” lo 
new Attorney-Get^ral declined his marvelous ' spite Bacon, and to add to his heaps, Coke eon- 
opponent for Solicuor-Gcneral, and Bacon re- ‘ sented to a private marriage, to break the law, 
solved to take unmeasured revenge both for the ! and* to listen complacently to the of^nly de- 
disappointment and the insult. dared aversion of his bride. Ho enjoyed all 

A fitter tool for its melancholy work prero- • the happiness he had earned. The lady refused 
gative never found than in Atiorney-Gc^eral ’ to adopt her husband’s name, spurned his com- 
Coke, who, for his punishment, lived to destroy ■ pany and dry pursuit.**, took her pleasure abroad, 
the foul abuses he had been paid to nourish. - and, giving birth to a daughter, flatly refused to 
The liberty of the subject is identified with the live with him any longer ; and greater punish- 


name of the individual who, as much as any of ^ 
his time, sought to crush it. The perversions 
of criminal la>v to which this man condescended, 
as prosecutpr for the Crown, arc familiar to the ' 
readers of history. His cruel arrogance and ' 
atrocious bearing toward the unfortunate (vre do 
not speak of the guilty) can never be forgotten, j 
Lord Campbell tells us that Coke, in his age, j 
‘^ade noble amends” for the licentious and 
unscrupulous dealings of his earlier life- We 
can not admit the term ; for rojienfiince to be 
noble, the motive must be pure. The gain to 
society by the stand made by Coke, in the name 
of the people, against the encroachments of the ‘ 
Crown is not to be ovcre.stimated ; but respect 
docs not attach to the soiled instrument by which j 
our blessings vferc secured. A singular instance , 
of the brutality of the Attorney-General, and of | 
his overstrained duty to the Crown, occurred at ' 
the trial of the unfortunate and gallant Essex. ' 
Well may the present bio<rrapher exclaim, “ This 
was a humiliating day for our order!"* Essex 
had striven hard to obtain for Bacon the odicc ' 
then held by his accuser. The insurrection in 
the city might sooner be pardoned than that 
oilense, which, indeed, received no mercy. For j 
once, Bacon and Coke ceased to be rivals, but ' 
only that they might be co-partners in inexpia- 
ble guilt. Divines may preach even to the in- 
fidel of the inherent rottenne.ss of oar fallen 
nature, when they can point to Bacon, the pride 
of humanity, the wonder of the civilized world, 
imploring to be coun.scl against his best friend . 
and benefactor, and leaving no base means un- I 
tried to brin^ that high and chivalrous spirit to ! 
the scatfold. Prerogative never boasted so rare j 
a sacrifice ; the might of kings never extorted j 
so signal an acknowledgment. | 

On the 27th of June, 1598, Coke lost his, 
wife, who had borne him ten children. Ilis 
memorandum-book feelingly describes the vir- 
tues of the departed ; but within four months 
of her burial the disconsolate widower had taken 
unto himself a second mate, whose beauty, 
though extraordinary, was still surpas.sed, as 
before, by the brilliancy of the marriage portion. 
Lady Hatton, daughter of Thomas Cecil, was 
the widow of the nephew of Lord Chancellor 
Hatton, and but 20 years of ago when .she 


ment came hereafter. 

Upon the death of Elizabeth, James I. con- 
ferred upon Cuke the dignity of knighthood, and 
continued him in his office. The first appear- 
ance of the Attorney-General as public pro.se- 
cutor in the new reign was at the trial of iho 
adventurous Raleigh, the judge upon the occa- 
sion being ibe reformed highway-robber, Pop- 
ham, who mac^p amends for the delinquencies 
of his youth by hanging every criminal within 
his reach. Raleigh laid down the law as Coke 
himself years afterward knew how to define it ; 
but the legal tools of the Court were neither to 
he shamed nor argued from their purpose. Coke 
di.sgracefully bullied the high-souled prisoner. 
Pupham shrunk from his calm and unanswerablo 
defense ; hut both contrived to prove him guilty. 
The instance is one of a hundred. So long as 
Coke could find payment for unclean work, !:> 
betrayed no uneasy desire to wash his fingers. 
It was not until all hope of turning sycophancy 
to further account was gone that he took up 
with patriotism. 

Coke's last prosecution as Attorney-General 
w’as a famous one ; for the objects of his malev- 
olence, were no other than Guy Faux and his 
accomplices. It would have been sufficient to 
dLsmiss in silence to the scaffiild men upon 
whom the brand of guilt w'as so deeply fixed. 
Justice required no more than their death; 
much more readly satisfied the officious love of 
the king’s devoted servant. While the Attor- 
ney-General wa.s hurli.ng insult at the heads of 
the culprits, one of them, Sir Everard Digby, 
interrupted him, confcs.sing that he deserved 
the vilest death, nnd the most severe punishmont 
that might be,” but humbly petitioned “for 
mercy and .some moderation oVju.slice.” Coke, 
overflowing with mercy, promised him such 
moderation as he might discover in the Psalms, 
where it is written, “ Let his wife be a wddow 
and his children vagabonds — let his posterity bo 
destroyed, and in the next generation let his 
name be quite put out.” Digby’s pathetic ap- 
peal upon the rising of the Court may well 
stand side by side with this brutality. “If I 
may but hear any of your lordships,” exclaimed 
the doomed man, “say you forgive me, I shall 
go more cheerlblly to the gallows.” The lords 
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answered in Coke’s presence, “ The Lord for- 
give you, and we do.” • 

The gunpowder plot disposed of, Coke, in 
the year 1606, became Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, “fatigued,” as Lord 
Campbell has it, “ if not satiated, with amassing 
money at the bar.” The new judge was as 
fully alive to the rights of his office as he had 
been before to the prerogatives of the king. 
The pedantic presumption of James was safe 
till it rubbed against the more stubborn pride 
of Coke. The monarch was of opinion that the 
constitution and the law allowed him personally 
to try causes between his loyal subjects. “ By 
my .soul,” he said pettishly to Coke, who begged 
leave to dilfcr, “ 1 have often heard the boast 
that your English law was founded upon reason. 
If that be so, why have not I and others reason 
as well ns you^ the judges?” Coke explained 
why, and by the manner of his explanation com- 
pelled the king to think no more of his full} 
Llnfortunatcly for all parties His Majesty at the 
same time remembered the affront. 

Had he been disposed to forget it there was 
one at his side eager enough to jog his memory. , 
Bacon’s ndvaneenicnt depended upon the down- , 
fall of Coke, and the sublimest yet meanest of ! 
men gave his whole heart to the accomplish- 
ment of either work. By the elevation of the 
Attornoy-Cencrah Bacon had become Solieilor- 
(icncral, and a more servile sjiirit never filled 
the office. The first triumph of Coke over the 
• king encouraged him to more open war against 
despotism and abuse. The monarchs before 
the Revolution loved to repair laws by royal 
^T'^oclaniation, and none were busier at that 
trade than the silly James. Coke asserted his 
authority again, and again defeated him. To 
console lli.s Majesty and to help himself, Bacon 
recommended the promotion of the in(!orrigable 
assailant. Coke was made, accordingly, Chief 
Justice ol the King’s Bench. The profits of 
tho office were much less than^ those .ol the 
Justice of the Comniuii Picas, although the rank 
w’as higher. Hence Coke's disgust at the bet- 
tering of his condition, which also helped Bacon 
on a step, by furnishing Attorney-Cencral Ho- 
bart with the chiefship of the Common Pleas. 

Coke continued to display his independence 
during tho three years that he presided in the * 
Court of King’s Bench, but he had stopped | 
.short of committing an act that might dejirivo ' 
him of the reversion of the Chancellorship, to ' 
whifth his great acquirements and reputation 
well entitled him. Bacon, always alive to his ’ 
master’s interests, urged upon the king the dan- 1 
ger of elevating the Chief Justice to the wool-; 
sack, long before the vacancy wjcurred. “ If , 
you take my Lord Coke,” said he, “this will 


saddle.” His Majesty, easily frightened, cher- 
ished the warning, while Coke took no pains to 
disarm suspicion. His triumphs gave him 
courage, and he w^ent from bad to worse. A 
question arose as to the power of the king to 
grant ecclesiastical preferments to bo held along 
with a bishopric. A learned counsel at the bar 
denied the power. B.acon, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, not caring to defend it, mentioned another 
jK)wcr of the king’s — viz., his right to prohibit 
the hearing of any cause in which his prerogor 
tive is concerned until he should intimate his 
pleasure on tho matter to his judges-, and ad- 
vised ^uch a prohibition to bo issued in the case 
in question. Coke treated tho advice with dis- 
dain, proceeded as with an ordinary cause, 
heard it, and judicially determined it. Bacon 
could have wi.shcd for nothing more suicidal. 

Coke was summoned before the Privy Coun- 
cil. It w'as suddenly discovered that he had 
been guilty of a breach of duty while Attorney- 
General. in concealing a bond given to the 
' Crown by Sir Ch’ i.stophor Hatton. He had 
also misconducted himself in a dispute with tho 
Lord Chancellor respecting injunctions ; more- 
over, he had insulted the king when called bd* 
fore him in the case of commendams. In addi- 
tion, many extravagant and exorbitant opinions 
had been set down and published in his reports 
for positive and good law*. So heinous an 
oflendcr could not go unpunished. By royal 
mandate the delinquent w'a^ suspended from his 
office of Chief Justice. Simple suspension, how- 
ever, brought no consolation tdr Bacon, w*ho 
goaded the king to dow'nright persecution. On 
the 16th of November, 1616, the Chief Justice 
received his dismissal. Lord Campbell pleads 
for the fallen man, who heard his sentence with 
“dejection and tears.” We must, nevertheless, 
not forget tho weakness wffien w’e reflect upon 
I his abject submission to royalty during his days 
cif dependence, and as w’o approach the more 
'stormy times wdien the .spirit of vengeani'e in- 
. cited him to grapple w’ith royalty in the temper 
of a rebel. Magnanimity is wanting through- 
out. 

As Coke tumbled dow’n Bacon rose to his 
zenith. While the former w*as shedding tears 
for his dismi.s.sal, the latter was intoxicjited w-ith 
^ joy by lli.s elevation to the Chaneellorship. The 
defeated judge, however, w'.as not the man to 
.submit without a struggle to his fate. By his 
.second w*ifo he had a daughter : she had reached 
a marriageable age and was heiress to a prince- 
ly fortune. Coke resolved that .she .should 
marry Sir John Villiers, the Duke of Bucking, 
ham's eldest brother. Sir John w’as very poor, 
and tho Duke of Buekiiigham all powerful. The 
union effected, what should hinder his return to 


follow ; first, your Majesty shall put an over- . favor ? Bacon, terrifled at the plot, encouraged 
ruling nature into an overruling place, which mother and daughter to resist the w*ill of the 
may breed an extreme; next, you .shall blunt father; but Sir John and the duke were more 
his industries in the matter of your finances, than a match for the counter-conspirators. After 
which scemelh to aim at another place (the a gallant opposition tho ladies yielded, and the 
office of Lord Treasurer) ; and. lastly, popular ; marriage was celebrated at Hampton Court, 
men are no sure mounters for your Majesty’s “ in tho prosenoe of the king and queen and all 
VoL. I.— -No. 2.— Q 
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the chief nobility of England.” Sir John was self to the dignified occupations which have 
old enough to be his wife’s father, but that was since induced his countrymen to forget the fail- 
a trifle. The results of the match wore such ings that compelled the fortunate seclusion, 
as might be expected. Coke was restored to Coke having brought his victim to the dust left 
the Privy Council, but received no judicial pro- him there to linger. Ho never visited his fallen 
motion. Sir John Villiers and his wife never enemy. The two never mol again, 
passed a happy day together, and before long Revenge called for further sacrifice. Coke s 
the lady eloped with Sir John Howard. After fierceness against the Court increased rather 
traveling abroad in man’s attire she died young, I than abated with Bacon’s removal. The Chan- 
leaving a son, who, on the ground of illegit- cellorship which might have mode him a roy- 
imacy, was not allowed to inherit the estate and aliat and high churchman again was bestowed 
honors of her husband.” upon another. The shortsightedness of mon- 

The last blow decided the ex-Chief Justice, archs is even more unpardonable than their 
Rejected as a friend, he gave himself iip^o the crimes. After a struggle against adjournment, 
warfare of relentless enmity. The fame and led on by Coke, Parliament was adjourned in 
glory acquired at this jiincturo by his rival in May to meet again in November. In a letter 
consequence of the publication of the Nnvutn to the Speaker the king desired it to be made 
Organum gave venom to his hate. A Parlia- known in his name unto the House, “ that none 
ment was called in 1620. Coke then in hiN therein shall presume henceforth to meddle with 
70th 5 "ear, was elected for the borough of Lis- any thing concerning our Government or deep 
heard. Ju^ after his election the ollico of Lord matters of state.” Coke, loading the opposi- 
Treasurer fell vacant. Cuke had looked for it, tion, moved “ a protestation,” which was carried 
but it was given elsewhere. All things served and entered on the journals. The king, with 
to fan the fire of his indignation. The Puri- his own hand, tore the protestation out of the 
tans were returned to the House in great niira- Journal Book, and declaring it “ an usurpation 
Bfers. Coke, hitherto a high churchman, placed which the majesty of a king can by no means 
himself at their head, and prepared for deadly endure” at once dissolved the Parliament, 
opposition. Opportunities camevto him as thick Coke fur his pains was committed to the 
as summer leaves upon a tree. The nation had Tower, but after a few months’ imprisonment 
rare cause for discontent, and no man knew was released at the intercession of the Prince 
better than he how to turn popular grievances of Wales. Before the popular leader was fair- 
to personal account. ly in harness again, that Prince was on the 

He set to work af once. A motion was made throne. Charles’s first Parliament was called 
by Mr. Secretary Calvert for a supply. Sir Ed- in 1625, and Coke was returned for Coventry, 
ward Coke moved a.s an amendment, “ That A motion for supply being submitted, Coke moved 
supply and grievances should be referred logelh- as an amendment for a committee to inquiiv 
er to a committee of the whole House.” The into the expenditure of the Crown. The aiiiend- 
amendment was carried, and business forthwith ment was carried, and Hi.s Majesty, according to ' 
commenced with an attack upon the monopo- custom in such ca.s(*s, dissolved the Parliament, 
lists. A report was drawn up directed against Supply being, however, indispensable to mon- 
the king's prerogative, in virtue of which mo- archs as to meaner men, a new Parliament was 
nopolics fiourislicd, and Coke himself carried it summoned, and Cuke, now 75 years old, was 
to the bar of the Upper House, where Bacon, as rctiiriicd witlgmt solicitation for Norfolk. This 
Chancellor received him. The second effort must Parliament fared no better than its predecessor, 
have been a labor of love indeed. The Lord Chan- and upon another attempt being made the king 
cellor himself had been accused of a king bribes, suflbred the extreme mortification of .seeing his 
A committee of the House was appointed to unappeasable pursuer returned for two counties, 
investigate the charges, and Coke, with a willing His Majesty opened the se.s.sion with a siern re- 
heart, guided its proceedings. The king sent a bukc. He did not call it a threatening, ‘‘for ho 
message to the Commons with the view of sav- scorned to threaten any but bis equals, hut an ad- 
ing Bacon from the odium of an inquiry thus monition from him who by nature and duty has 
vindictively pursued, but Coke had fa.stencd on most care of his people’s preservation and pros- 
his prey and was not to be cajoled or frightened perity.” Whatever it might be, whether men- 
oflT. He besought the Commons not to .stand ace or reproof, it had no effect upon the sturdy 
between ju.stice and a huge delinquent, and be veteran. “ What a word,” exclaimed Coke in 
procured Bacon’s impeachment. ’Ihc impeach- his speech upon the usual motion for supply “is 
ment being voted, Coke, to his intense delight, that franchise ! The lord may tax his villein, 
was ordered to conduct it. Bacon, conscious high or low ; but it is against the franchise of 
of the spirit with which his rival would settle to the land for freemen to be taxed hut by their 
his ta.sk, disappointed his vengence hy pleading con.sent in Parliament ;” and the speaker im- 
guilty to the charge ; but it was the deep hu- plored his listeners to withhold that consent 
miliation of the chancellor, in the pre.sencc of while there remained one legitimate grievance 
his foe, to hear in one breath both judgement for the king to remedy. Having made his 
and destruction pronounced. The battle was speech he brought forward and carried rc.solu- 
over. Bacon made restitution to society by i tions that are memorublo in the annals of our 
withdrawing from public life and devoting him- 1 constitutional mstory, and which, ind- .-d, 
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made the foundation of the Habeas Corpus Act 
fifty years afterward. His next stop was his 
greatest. He formed the famous Petition of 
Right, the second Magna Charta, as it has been j 
aptly called, of the nation’s liberties. The pe- 
tition enumerated all the abuses of prerogative 
under which the country groaned, and after de- 
claring them all to be contrary to law “assumed 
the form of an act of the Legislature, and in 
the most express and stringent terms protected 
the people in all lime to come from similar »p- 
prossions.” The king attempted to cvi.do the 
obligation about to be forced upon him, but his 
adversary was as inflexible as iron, “ not that 
he distrusted the king, but that he could not 
take his trust save in a Parliamentary way.” 
The lords passed the bill, but loyally introduced 
a proviso that completely nullified its opera- 
tion. “ This,” exclaimed Coke, “ turns all about 
again,” and at his instigation the accummoda- 
ting proviso was at once rejected. The Lords 
agreed “ not to insist upon it,” and nothing was 


willing to attribute many of the faults of both 
to the age in which their lot was cast. Their 
virtues and intellectual prowess were all their 
own } and let us once enter upon a comparison 
of these, and the lofty, univers^ genius of Bacon 
will shine as the noonday sun in the firmament 
where the duller orb o^ Coke shall cease to be 
visible. 

[From Household Words.] 

FATHER AND SON. 

O NE evening in the month of March, 1798 — 
that dark time in Ireland’s annals whose 
memory (overlooking all minor subsequent 
emeutrs) is still preserved among us, as “the 
year of the rebellion” — ^a lady and gentleman 
w'erc seated near a blazing fire in the old-fash- 
ioned dining-room of a large, lonely mansion. 
They had just dined; wine and fruit were on 
the tabic, both untouched, while Mr. Hewson 
and his wife sat silently gazing at the fire, 


left for His Majesty but to resort, under the I watching its flickering light becoming gradually 


direction of Buckingham, to fraudulent dealing. 
The trick did not answer. Buckingham was 
denounced, the Petition of Right, an spite of the 
king, received the royal assent in due form, and 
boniircs throughout London testified to the hap- 
piness of the people at the restoration of their 
liberty. King Charles would never have died 
on the scaffold had he not violated in later years 
the solemn pledge ho gave on this occasion to 
4iis trusting subjects. 

With this achievement eniled Coke’s political 
career. The Petition of Right was carried in 
"HfVTSS. He was absent from Parliament during 
the short and violent scs.sion of 1G29, and before 
* another Parliament was called he had quitted 
life. He died in 1634, in the eighty-third year 
of his ag(’ and in the full possession of his facul- 
ties. What he performed fur public liberty is 
seen ; his claims to esteem as a lawyer were 
recognized in his own time, and«are still ac- 
knowledged. His publications are the hand- 
books of our legal men. His general charac- 
ter may be gathered from our short record. It 
is further to be noted that he had a sublime 
contempt for science and literature of every kind. 
Upon the title-page of his eojiy of the Novum 
Organum, presented to him by the author, he 
wrote, 

*' It drscrvcB not to be rend in schoolcs, 

But to be freighted in the 6‘Atp of Fools” 

Shakspeare and Ben Jonson were vagrants, de- 
serving of the stocks ; poetry was lbolishno.ss ; 
law, politjcs, and money-making the sole occu- 
pations worthy of a masculine and vigorous 
mind. “ For a profound knowledge of the com- 
mon law of England,” says the biographer, 
“ he .stands unrivaled. As a judge ho was 
above all suspicion of corruption ; yet most 
men,” adds Lord Campbell, “ 1 am afraid, would 
rather have been Bacon than Coke.” We par- 
ticijmte ill his Lordship’s fear. ^ Aware of the 
tux period in which both nourished, wo are 


more vivid as the short spring twilight faded 
into darkness. 

At length the husband ponred out a glass 
of wine, drank it off, and then broke silence, by 
saying, 

“ Well, well, Charlotte, these are awful times; 
there were ten men taken up to-day for burning 
Cotter’s house at Knockane; and Tom Dycor 
says that every magistrate in the country is a 
marked man.” 

Mrs. Hewson cast a frightened glance toward 
the windows, which opened nearly to the ground, 
and gave a view of a wide, tree-besprinkled lawn, 

I through whose centre a long straight avenue led 
to the high-road. There was also a footpath at 
either .'•ide of the house, branching off through 
clo.se thickets of trees, and reaching the road by 
a circuitous route. 

“Listen, Janies!” she said, after a pause; 
“what noi.se is that?” 

“ Nothing but the sighing of the wind among 
the trees. Come, wife, you must not give way 
to imaginary fears.” 

“ But really I heard something like footsteps 
on the gravel, round the gable-end — I wish — ” 

A knock at the parlor door interrupted her. 

“ Come in.” 

The door opened, and Tim Gahan, Mr. Hew- 
.son’s eonfulential .steward and right-hand man, 
entered, followed by a fair-haired, delicate-look- 
ing boy of six years’ old, dressed in deep 
mourning. 

“Well, Gahan, what do you want?” 

“ I ask your honor’s pardon for disturbing you 
and the mistress ; but I thought it right to come 
and tell you the bad ncw.s 1 heard.” 

“ Something about the rebels, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, sir ; I got a whisper just now that there’s 
going to be a great rising entirely, to-morrow ; 
thousands arc to gather before daybreak at Kil- 
creaii bog, where I’m told they’ve a power of 
pikes hiding; and then they’re to march on and 
sack every house in the country. I’ll engage, 
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when I heard it, I didn't lot grass grow under 
my feet, but came off straight to your honor, 
thinking maybe you’d like to walk over this fine 
evening to Mr. Warren’s, and settle with him 
what's best to be done.'’ 

Oh, James ! I beseech you, don't think of 
going.' ^ 

“ Make your mind easy, Charlotte ; I don’t 
. intend it : not that I suppose there would be 
much risk; but, all things considered, 1 think 
•I’m just as comfortable at home.” 

The Steward’s brow darkened, as he glanced 
nervously toward the end window, which jutting i 
out in the gable, formed a deep angle* in the 
outer wall. 

Of course, 'tis just as your honor plases, but 
I’ll warrant you there would be no harm in going. 
Come, Billy,” he added, addressing the child, who 
by this time was standing close to Mrs. Hewson, 
make your bow, and bid good-night to master 
and mistress.” 

The boy did not stir, and Mrs. Hewson taking 
his little hand in hers, said, 

“You need not go home for half-an-hour, 
Gahan ; stay and have a chat with the servants 
*in the kitchen, and leave little Billy with me — 
and with the apples and nuts,” she added, smil- j 
ing as she filled the child's hands with fruit. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” .said the steward, has- 
tily. '• I can’t stoji — I’m in a hurry home, w’hcrc 
I wanted to leave this brat to-night ; but he would 
follow me. Come, Billy ; come this minute, you 
young rogue.” 

Still the child looked reluctant, and Mr. Hew- 
son said, peremptorily, 

“ Don’t go yet, Gahan j I w-ant to speak to you 
by-and-by ; and you know the mistress always * 
likes to pet little Billy.” 

Without replying, the steward left the room; 
and the next moment his hasty footsteps resounded 
through the long flagged passage that led to the 
offices. 

“ There’s something strange about Gahan, 
since his wife died,” remarked Mrs. Hewson. 
“I suppose ’tis grief for her that makes him look 
so darkly, and seem almost jealous when any one 
speaks to his child. Poor little Billy ! your mother 
was a sore loss to you.” 

The child’s blue eyes filled with tears, and 
pressing closer to the lady’s side, he said, 

“ Old Peggy doesn’t wash and dress me as 
nicely as mmnmy used.” 

“ But your father is good to you ?” 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am, but he’s out all day busy, 
and I’ve no one to talk to me as mammy used ; 
for Peggy is quite deaf, and besides she’s always 
busy with the pigs and chickens.” 

‘‘ I wush I had you, Billy, to take care of and 
to teach, for your poor mother’s sake.” 

“ And so you may, Charlotte,” said her hus- 
band. “ I’m sure Gahan, with all his odd way.s, 
is too sensible a fellow not to know how much 
it would be for his child’s benefit to be brought 
up and educated by us, and the boy would be an 
amusement to us in this lonely house. 1*11 speak 
to him about it before he goes home. Billy, my 


fine fellow, come here,” he continued, “jump 
up on my knee, and fell mo if you’d like to live 
here always and learn to rend and write.” 

“I would, sir, if I could be with father, too.’’ 

“ So you shall ; and what about old Peggy?” 

The child paused. 

“ I like to give her a pen’north of snuff and 
a piece of tobacco every week, for she said the 
other day that that would make her quite happy.” 

Mr. Hewson laughed, and Billy prattled on, 
st«l seated on his knee ; when a noise of foot- 
steps on the ground, mingled with low suppressed 
talking, was heard outside. 

“ James, listen ! there’s the noise again.” 

It was now nearly dark, but Mr, Hewson, still 
holding the boy in his arms, walked toward the 
window and looked out. 

“ I can see nothing,” he said ; “ stay, there 
arc figures moving off among the trees, and a 
man running round to the back of the house — 
very like Gahan he is, too.” 

Seizing the bell-rope, he rang it loudly, and 
said to the servant who answered his summons, 

“Fasten the .shutters and pul up the bars, 
Connell; and then tell Gahan I want to see 
him.” • 

The man obeyed ; candles were brought, and 
Gahan entered the roonL 

Mr. Hewson remarked that, though his checks 
were flushed, his lips were very white, and his 
bold dark eyes were east on the ground. 

“What took you round the house just now, 

I Tim asked his ma.ster, in a careless manner. 

[ “ What tO(jk me round the house, is it? Why, 

then, nothing in life, sir, but that just as I went 
outside the kitchen door to take a smoke, I .saw 
the pigs, that Shancen forgot to put up in their^ 
stye, making right for the mistress's flower- 
garden ; so 1 just put my dudheen, lighted ns it 
was. into my pocket, and ran after them. I 
caught them on the grand walk under the end 
w'indow, and, indeed, ma'am, I had my own 
sbarcf of wodt turning them back to their proper 


spear. 

Gahan spoke with unusual volubility, but 
without raising his eyes from the ground. 

“Who were the people,” asked his master, 
“whom I saw moving through the western 
grove ?” 

“ People ! your honor — not a sign of any 
people moving there, I'll bo bound, barring the 
pigs.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Hew'son, smiling, to his 
wife, “ the miracle of Circe mu.st have been 
reversed, and swine turned into men ; for, un- 
doubtedly, the dark figures I saw were human 
beings.” 

“ Come, Billy,” said Gahan, anxious to turn 
the conversation, “ will you come home with me 
now? I am sure ’twas very good of the mis 
tres.s to give you all them fine apples.” 

Mrs. Hewson was going to propose Billy’s 
remaining, but her husband whispered, “ Wait 
till to-morrow.” So Gahan and his child were 
allowed to depprt. 

Next morning the magistrates of the distriot 
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wore on the alert, and several suspicious-looking 
men found lurking about,*wcro taken up. A 
hat which fitted one of them was picked up in 
Mr. Hewson’s grove ; the gravel under the end 
window bore many signs of trampling feet ; and 
there were marks on the wall as if guns had 
rested against it. Gahan’s information touch- 
ing the intended meeting at Kilcrean bog proved 
to be totally without foundation; and after a 
careful search, not a single pike or weapon of 
any description could be found there. All theao 
circumstances combined certainly looked sus- 
picious ; but, after a prolonged investigation, as 
no guilt could be actually brought home to Ga- 
han, be was dismissed. One of his examincr.*{, 
however, said privately, “ I advise you take care 
of that fellow, Hewson. If 1 were in your place, 
rd just trust him as far as I could throw him, 
and not an inch beyond.” 

An indolent, hospitable Irish country gentle- 
man, such as Mr. llcwson, is never without an 
alw^ays shrewd and often roguish prime minister, 
who saves his nuLstcr the trouble of looking after 
his own afl'airs, and manages every thing that is 
to be done in both the home and foreign depart- 
ments — Iron putting a new door on^the pig-stye, 
to letting a farm of an hundred acres on lease. 
Now in this, or rather these capacities, Gahan 
had long .served M r. llcwson ; and some seven 
years previous to the evening on which our story 
commences, he had strengthened the tie and 
increased his influence considerably by marrying 
Mrs. Ilowson’s favorite and faithful maid. One 
child was the result of this union ; and Mrs. 
Hewson, who had no family of her own, look 
*iJUi:h interest in little Billy — more especially 
after the death of his mother, who, poor thing ! 
File neighbors said, was not very happy, and 
would gladly, if she dared, have exchanged her 
lonely cottage for the easy service of her former 
Mistress. 

Thus, though for a time Mr. and Mrs. Hew- 
son regarded Gahan with some doi^it, the J’ecl- 
ing gradually wore aw’ay, and the steward re- 
gained ills former influence. 

Alter the lapse of a few stormy months, the 
rebellion was quelled : all the prisoners taken 
up \\erc severally disposed of by hanginjT, lran.s- 
portation, or acquittal, ac'cording to the nature 
and amount of the evidence brought again'^t 
them; and the country became as peaceful as it 
is in the volcanic nature of tnir Irish .soil ever 
to he. 

The,Hcwsons’ kindness toward Gahan's child 
wa.s steady and unchanged. Tiicy took him 
into their liouse, and gave him a plain but solid 
education; so that William, while yet a boy, 
was enabled to be of .some use to bis patron, and 
daily enjoyed more and more of his confidence. 

Another evening, the Iw^cnticth anniversary 
of that with which this narrative commenced. 
Game round. Mr. and Mrs. Hewson wore still 
hale and active, dwelling in their hospitable 
home. About eight o’clock at night, Tim Ga- 
han, now a stooping, gray-haired man, entered 
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Mr. Hewson’s kitchen, and took his seat on the 
corner of the settle next the fire. 

The cook, directing a silent, significant 
glance of compassion toward her fellow-serv- 
ants, said, 

“ Would you like a drink of cider, Tim, or 
will you wait and take a cup of tay with my- 
self and Kitty ?” 

The old man’s cyc.s were fixed on the fire, 
and a wrinkled hand was planted firmly on each 
knee, as if to check their involuntary trembling. 
“ I'll not drink any thing this night, thank you 
kindly, Nelly,” he said, in a slow, musing man- 
ner, dwelling long on each word. 

“ Where's Billy?” ho asked, after a pause, in 
a quick, hurried tone, looking up suddenly at 
the cook, with an cxpre.ssion in his eyes which, 
as .she afterward said, took away her breath. 

“ Oh, never heed Billy ! I suppose he’s busy 
with the master.” 

‘‘ Where’s the use, Nelly,” said tljc coach- 
man, “ in hiding it from him ? Sure, sooner or 
la^cr, he must know it. Tim,” ho continued, 
‘‘ GcxI knows 'tis sorrow to my heart this ble.ssed 
night to make yours sore — hut the truth is, that 
William has done what he oughtn't to do to the 
man that was all one as a father to him.” 

What has hew done ? what will you dar say 
again my boy ?’’ 

“Taken money, then,” replied the coachman, 
“ that the master had marked and put by in his 
desk ; for he suspected this some time past that 
gold was missing. This morning ’twas gone ; 
a search was made, and the marked guineas 
were found with your son William.” 

The old man covered his face with his hands, 
and rocked himself to and fro. 

“ Where is he now?'’ at length he asked, in 
a hoarse voice. 

“Locked up safe in the inner store-room; the 
ma.'4icr intends sending him to jail early to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“He will not,'’ said Gahan, .^tlowly. “Kill 
the hoy that saved his life ! — no, no.’’ 

“Poor fellow! the grief is selling his mind 
astray — and sure no wonder!*’ said tlio cook, 
com pussii male ly . 

“ I'm not astray !" cried the old man. fiercely. 
“Where’s the master? — take me to him." 

“Come with me,” said the butler, “ami I'll 
ask him will he see you.” 

With faltering steps the Hither complied . and 
when they reached the parlor, he Ireniblcd ex- 
ceedingly, and leant again.^t the wall for sup- 
port, while the Imllcr ojicned the door, and said, 

“ Gahan is here, sir, and wants to know will 
you let him sjieak to for a minute. ’ 

“ Toll him to come in,’’ said Mr. Hewson, in 
a .solemn tone of sorrow, very different from his 
ordinary cliecrfnl voice. 

“Sir,” said the steward, advancing, “they 
tell me you are going to send my boy to prison 
— is it true ?” 

“ Too true, indeed, Gahan. The lad who 
was reared in my house, whom my wife watch- 
ed over in health, and nursed in sickness — whom 
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\ve loved almost as if he were our own, has followed his mother to the grave. Ho could wy 
roMed us, and that not once or twee, but many little, but he knelt on^ the ground, and clasping 
times. He is silent and sullen, too, and refuses the kind hand of her who had supplied to him 
to tell why he stole the money, which was never that mother’s place, he murmured, 
withheld from him when he wanted it. I can “ Will you tell him I would rather die than 
make nothing of him, and must only give him sin again ?” 

up to justice in the morning.” Old Gahan died two years afterward, truly 

“ No, sir, no. The boy saved your life ; you penitent, invoking ble^^sings on his son and on his 
can’t take his.” benefactors; and the young man’s conduct, now 

“You’re raving, Gahan.” no longer under evil influence, was so steady 

• “ Listen to me, sir, and you won't say so. and so upright, that his adopted pnronts felt ihat 

You remember this night twenty years I their pious work was rewarded, and that, in 
came here with ray motherless child, and your- William Gahan, they had indeed a .son. 

self and the mistress pitied us, and spoke^Ioving 

words to him. Well for us all you did so ! , [From FraBcFe Magaziae.] 


That night — little you thought it! — I was 
banded with them that were sworn to take your 
life. They were watching you outside the urin- 
dow, and I was sent to inveigle 5 ’ou out, that 
they might shoot you. A faint heart 1 had for 1 
the bloody, business, for you were ever and al- ’ 
ways a good master to me ; but I was under an * 
oath to them that I darn’t break, supposing they I 
ordered me to shoot my own mother. Well ! | 
the hand of God was over you, and you wouldn’t 
come with me. I ran out to them, and I said, ' 
‘ Boys, if you want to shoot him, you must do it 
through the window,’ thinking they'd be afeard 
of that ; but they weren’t — they were daring ! 
fellows, and one of them, sheltered by the angle 
of the window, took deadly aim at you. That ‘ 
very moment you look Billy on your knee, and 
I saw his fair head in a line with the musket. 

I don’t know'exactly then what I said or did, but 
1 remember 1 caught the man's hand, threw it 
up, and pointed to the child. Knowing I was , 
a determined man. I believe they didn't wish to , 
provoke me ; so they watched you for a while, 
and when you didn't put him do^m, they got 
daunted, hearing the sound of soldiers riding by 
the road, and they stole away through the grove. ! 
Most of that gang swung on the gallows, but 
the last of them died this morning quietly in hiv 
bed. TTp to yesterday he used to make me give 
him money — sums of money to buy his silence , 
— and it was for that I made my boy a thief. 
It was wearing out his very life. Often he 
went down on his knees to me, and said, ^ Father, 
I’d die myself sooner than rob my ma,ster, but I 


I DIPLOMACY-^LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

T he qualifications required for the diplomatic 
career, we need hardly say, arc many and 
various. To a perfect knowledge of lii.story 
and the law of nations should be united a 
knowledge of the privileges and duties of diplo- 
matic agents, an acquaiiitanco with the conduct 
and management of negotiations, the physical 
and moral statistics, the political, military, and 
social history ^jf the powers with which the cm- 
basssador's nation comes into most frequent in- 
tercommunication. To this varied knowledge, it 
is needless to state, the negotiator should join mo- 
deration, dexterity, temper, and tact. An embas- 
sador should he a man of learning and a man of 
the world ; a man of books and a man of men , 
a man of the drawing-room and a man of tha 
counting-house ; a preux rhevahvur^ and a man 
of labor and of business. He should po.s.sess 
quick facuhie**, active powers of observatra.., 
and that which military men call the coup d'onl. 
He should be of urlianc, pleasant, and alTable' 
manners; of cheerful temper, i»f good humor, 
and of good sense. He should know when and 
where to yield, to retreat, or to advance. ; when 
4o pres.> his suit strongly, or when merely gently 
to insinuate jt indirectly, and, as it were, by in- 
iicndo. He should know how to unbend and 
how to uphold his dignity, or rather the dignity 
of his sovereign ; for it his business, in whatever 
quarter of the world he may be planed, to main- 
tain the rights and dignities of his .sovereign 
with vigor and efl'ed. It is the union of these 


can’t see you disgraced. Oh, let us fly the 
country!’ Now, .sir, I have told you all — do 
what you like with me — send me to jail, I de- 
serve it, but spare my poor, deluded, innocent 
boy !” 

It would be difficult to describe Mr. Hewson’s 
feeling.s, but his wife’s first impulse was to has- 
ten to liberate the prisoner. With a few inco- 
herent words of explanation, she led him into 
the pre.sence of his master, who, looking at him 
sorrowfully but kindly, said, 

“ William, you have err^ deeply, but not so 
deeply as 1 supposed. Your father has told me 
every thing. I forgive him freely, and you also.” 

The young man covered his face with his| 
hands, and wept tears more bitter and abundant j 
than he had ever shed since the day when he ' 


diverse, and yet not rejuignant qualities, that 
gives to an cmliassador prestige^ ascendency, 
and power over the minds of others, that acquires 
for him ihiit reputation of wi.sdom, straightfor- 
wardness, and sagacity, which is the rarest and 
most valualdc gift of a statesman. One part of 
the science of diplomacy may be, by even a 
dull man, mastered without any wonderful diffi- 
culties. It is that po.sitivc, fundamental, and 
juridical portion of the study which may bo 
found in book.s, in treatises; in the history of 
treaties and of wars ; in treati.scs on inter- 
national law; in memoirs, letters, and negotia- 
tion.s of embassadors ; in historical and statistical 
works concerning the states of Europe, the 
balance of power, and the science of politico 
generally. * 
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Bat the abstract, hypothetical, and variable 
portions of the crall-^, if you will, of the 
science— depending on ten thousand varying 
and variable circumstances — depending on per- 
sons, passions, fancies, whims; caprices royal, 
national, parliamentary, and personal, is above 
theoiy, and beyond the reach of books ; and can 
only bo learned by experience, by practice, and 
by the most perfect and intuitive tact. The 
traditional political maxims, the character of 
the leading sovereigns, statesmen, and public 
men in any given court, as well as the conduct 
of negotiations, may be acquired by study, by 
observation, by a residence as secretary, as 
attache ; but who, unless a man of real genius 
for his art— who, unless a man of real ability 
and talent, shall seize on, fix, and turn to his pur- 
pose, the ever-mobile, the ever-varying phases 
of courts, of camps, of councils, of senators, of 
parliaments, and of public bodies ? No doubt 
there are certain great cardinal and leading prin- 
ciples with which the mind of every aspirant 
should be stored. But the mere knowledge of 
principle^j, and of the history of the science can 
never alone make a great embassador, any more 
than the reading of treatises on ^e art of war j 
can make a great commander. 

An embassador at a first-rate court should, 
indeed, ho the mini.stcr of foreign affairs for his 
country on a small scale ; and we know well 
enough that the duties devolving on a minister 
for foreign affairs arc grave, arc delicate, are 
all important. j 

The functions appertaining to the ministry j 
for foreign affairs have been in England during • 
• last two years, and certainly also were from 
1793 to 1815, the most important and the mo.st* 
•difficult connected with the public administra- • 
tion. A man to fill such a post properly, re- ! 
quires not merely elevation and uprightness of ' 
character, but experience, tried discretion, the ' 
highest capacity, the most extensive and varied | 
knowledge and accompli.shments. Yet hoyi^ few 
embassadors (wo can scarcely name one) have * 
been in our day, or, indeed, for the last century, 
elevated into Principal Secretaries of State for } 
Foreign Affairs ! Such promotions in France ’ 
have been matters ofevery-day occurrence since 
and previous to 1792. Diimouricz, Talleyrand, j 
Reinhard, Champagiiy, Maret, Bignon, Mont- , 
morency, Chaiitcaubriand, Polignac, Sebastiani, \ 
De Broglie, Guizot, Sonlt, had all been crabassa- ■ 
dors before they wore elevated into the higher, the * 


been an embassador to Vienna. In our own 
day there is scarcely an instance. For though 
George Canning was embassador for a short 
time to Lisbon, and the Marquis of Wellesley 
to Spain ; though the Duke of Wellington was 
embassador to Paris, was charged with a special 
mission to Russia, 'was plenipotentiary at Verona, 
yet none of those noblemen and gentlemen ever 
regularly belonged to the diplomatic corps. The 
most illustrious and striking instance of an em- 
bas.sador raised into a Secretary of State is tha 
case of Philip Dormer Stanhope, carl of Ches- 
terfield. The character of no man within a 
century and a half has been so misrepresented 
and misunderstood. Lord John Russell, in the 
Bedford Correspondence^ which he edited, charges 
this nobleman with conducting the French no- 
bility to the guillotine and to emigration. But 
Lord Chesterfield died on the 24th March, 1773, 
.Mxteen years lieforc 1789, and nineteen years 
before 1792. To any man of reading and re- 
.«'carch — to any man of a decent acquaintance 
with literature, it is unnecessary now to vindi- 
cate the character of the Earl of Che<iterficld. 
He was iincqualcd in his time for the solidity and 
variety of his attainments ; for the brilliancy of hitf* 
wit ; for the graces of his conversation, and the 
polish of his s^’le. His embassy to Holland 
marks hi<« skill, his dexterity, and his address, as 
an able negotiator; and his administration of Ire- 
land indicates his integrity, his vigilance, and his 
sound policy as a statesman and as a politician. 
He was at once the most accomplished, the 
mo.st learned, and the most far-seeiftg of the men 
of his day; and in our own, these is not one 
public man to compare with him. He foresaw 
and foretold, in 1755, that French Revolution 
whose outbreak ho did not live to witness. In 
1744 he was admitted into the cabinet on his 
own terms, and was soon after intrusted with 
a second embassy to Holland, in which his skill 
and dexterity were universally admitted. He 
was not more remarkable for a quick insight 
into the temjier of others, than for a command 
of his own. In history, in literature, in foreign 
languages, he was equally a proficient. With 
classical literature he had been from his boy- 
liood familiar. He wrote Latin prose with cor- 
rectness, ease, and purity ; and spoke that tongue 
with a fluency and facility of the rarest among 
Englishmen, and not very common even among 
foreigners. In the House of Lords his speeches 
w’cre more, admired and extolled than any others 


more responsible, and the more oneron.s ofilicc. of the day. Horace Walpole had heard his 
In England, since the accession of George I., own father, had heard Pitt, had heard Pultcncy, 
we can scarcely cite, speaking off-hand, above had heard Wyndhani, had heard Carteret ; yet 
four instances. he in 17*13 declared, as is recorded by Lord 

In 1716* there was Paul Methuen, vrho had Mahon, that the finest speech he had ever list- 
been ombas.sador to Portugal in the reign of Queen | cned to was one from Chesterfield 
Anno, named Secretary of Slate, for a short For the diplomatic career, Chesterfield pre- 
time, in the absence of Earl Stanhope ; there ' pared himself in a manner not often practiced 
was Philip Dormer, earl of Chesterfield, in 1746; in his own, and never practiced by Englishmen 
there Tvas John, duke of Bedford, who succeeded in our day. Not content, as an undergraduata 
Lord Chesterfield in 1748, and who had pre- of Cambridge, with assiduously attending a 
viously been embassador to Paris ; and there course of lectures on civil law at Trinity Hall, 
was Sir Thomas Robinson in i^54, who had he applied^'^as tho laws and customs of othoi 
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countries} and the general law of Europe, were 
not comprehended in that course — to Vitriarius, 
a celebrated professor of the University of Ley- 
den ; and, at the recommendation of the pro- 
fessor, took into his house a gentleman qualified 
to instruct him. Instead of pirouetting it in the 
coulisses of the opera, or in the Redouten Saal 
of Vienna, instead of graduating at the Jardin 
Mabjlle, or the Salle Ventadoiir, instead of 
breakfasting at the Cafe Anglais, instead of 
dining at the Cafe dc Paris, or swallowing his 
ices, after the Ilalicns or Academic Royale, at 
Tortoni’s, instead of attending a funcion or bull- 
fight at Madrid, or spending his mornings and 
evenings at Jagers's Unter den Linden at Berlin, 
instead of swallowing Beaune for a bet against 
Riis<s'ian Boyars at Petersburgh or Moscow, at 
Andrieux’s French Restaurant, rr spending his 
nights at the San Carlos at Naples, or the Scala 
at Milan. Chesterfield, eschewing prima donnas^ 
and the delights of French cookery, and the 
charms of French vaudevilles, set himself down 
in the town, and in the university in which 
Joseph Scaligcr was a professor, and from 
whence those famous Elzevir editions of clas- 
^cal works issued, to learn the public law of 
Europe. These are the arts by which to attain 
the eminence of a Walsingliam Qnd a Burgh ley. 
of a D'Ossat and a Jeannin, of a Temple and a 
De Witt. 

Qui cu])it optatam cursu contin^re metam, 

Multa tuUt fccitquc pucr, 6uila\iL et alsit 


[From the Dublin University MngBzine.l 
THOMAS MOORE. 

OW manv associations ri«c to the mind at 
the name of Moorf. ! The brilliant wit, the 
clenant scholar, the mo^t charming poet of 
timent our literature possesses ! His vivacity 
and versatility were quite as remarkable as his 
fancy and command of melody. He has been 
admitted, by rare judges of personal merit, to 
have been, with the sin»rle exception of the 
late Chief Justice Biishe, the most attractive 
of companions. An attempt has, m some quar- 
ters, wc have heard, been made to represent 
Muore as .saiirificing to society talents meant for 
graver pursuits than convivial enjoyments ; and 
it has been insinuated that he wanted that manly 
sternness of character, without which there can 
be no persoAl dignity or political consisteiicv. 
The facts of Moore’.s life overthrow, of them- 
selves, such in.«iniiations. It would be difficult, 
iiidceil. to point to any literary character who 
has, during the vicissitudes of an eventful age, 
more honorably and steadfastly adhered to the 
same standard of opinion — qurilis ah incepto. 
His honorable conduct, when compelled to pay 
several thousand 'pound.s, incurred by the error 
of his deputy at Bermuda (for whose acts he was 
legally responsible), exhibits the manlinc.ss of his 
nature. He determined, by honest labor, to pay 
olT the va.st demand upon him, even though it 
made him a beggar ! Several of the Whig party 
came forward and olTercd in a manner most 


creditable to them, to effect a aubseriplion for 
the purpose of paying off ihc poet s debt, bore- 
most among them was a delicate young noble- 
man, with sunken cheek and intellectual aspect, 
who, while traveling for his health on the Con- 
tinent, had met Moore, with whom he journeyed 
for a considerable time, and from whom ^he part- 
ed with an inten.se admiration of the |>oel s genius 
and manly character. The yoong nobleman 
then fur from being n rich man — ^liended the list 
with eleven hundred pound.s. The fact deserves 
to he recorded to the honor of that young noble- 
man, who, by slow and .sure degree-^ ha.s ri^cn 
to be prime minister of England — Lord John 
Rus.sell. 

Of the fact of Moore's steadfastly refusing to 
accept the subscription otlcred to be raised for 
him by his aristocratic Whig friends, there can 
he no doubt whatever ; and the matter is more 
creditable to him when the fart is rcmcml»ered 
that it was not he himself who committed the 
error by which he was rendered liable to the 
judgment given against him. He miirbt nl.so 
have sheltered himself under flic example ol 
Charles James Fox, who consented to accept a 
provi.sion maik‘. for him by the Ic.'iders of his 
party. But Moore detected all eleemosynary 
aid. He sjx'aks in one of hi.s nio'^t vigorous 
poems with contempt of that class of "patriots" 

(to what vile uses can language he profaned !), 

*• ^\Tio hawk their country’s wrongs as beggars do their 

Borcs.” 

While sojourning at Paris upon that occasion. 
Moore received a very remarkable oiler. Barnes, 
the editor of the Times, became scvcrclv ill. f**'* 
was ohliucd to recruit his lieallh hv a year's 
rc.M. and the editorship of the Times \va*» ai'tiially • 
oflered to 31ourc, who. in tclliii£r the story to a 
brilliant living Irishman, said, ** 1 had great dif- 
ficulty in refusing. The offer wa.s so tempting 
1 —to he the 7\mes for a tuiclve.month f" "J'hc 
offering him the editorship of " the daily miracle ’ 

(as Mr. JuMicc Talfourd called it) might, how- 
ever, have been only a rase dc gun re of hi.s 
arist»>cralic and political friends t(» bring him 
hack to London, where, for a variety (*1 rcasims 
.social and political, his coinjiany was then very 
dc.sirable. 

There is a very interesting circumstance r(»n- 
ncctcd with the liirth of Moiue, which dcser\e.s 
record. J'he fact of the hirth. as every one 
knows, took place at Aungier-strect, and its 
occa.sioii was at a iriomenf .singularly appropii- 
alc for the lyric poet heing ushered into llic 
world. Jerry Keller, the wit and huinoiist, 
rented apartments in tlic house of ^Moore’s 
brother, in Auiigier-street, and had a dinnor- 
parly on the very day of the poet's hirth. Just 
a.s the guests were assembled, and the dinner 
on the table, it was announced to them that 
Mrs. Moore’s anowhement had taken place, and 
that .she w^as in a precarious state, the physicians 
particularly enjoining that no noise should be 
made in the house: a dillieuU matter, when 
Keller, Lystigllr, and other convivial spirits were 
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assembled. What was to bo done ? One of the probed. Had he left out all mention of cold 
company, who lodged n Jkr him, solved the dif- punch in connection with turtle •, had his receipt 
ficulty by proposing that the feast should bo for curry contained no cayenne ; had he forgot- 
adjonrned to his house close by, and that the | ten to send up tongues with asparagus, or to or- 
V lands and w'ine should be transferred thither. ^ der a service of artichokes 'without napkins, he 
‘•Ay!” cried Jerry Keller, “be it so; let us would have been thought forgetful j but when 
adjourn pro rc wa/fl.” Thus, in the hour of j — with the unction of a gastronome, and the 
Icasting, just as Keller dropped one of his best thoughtful skill of an artist — ho marshals forth 
witticisms, was Moore’s birth registered by a all the luxuries of the British hreakfa.st-tablc. 
classic pun. forgets to mention its first necessity, he 

Moore had few friends whom he loved nlfore shows a sort of ignorance. We put it to his 
than Mr. Corry, and he has left upon record an j already extensive knowledge of English charac- 
exquiMte proof of his friendship in the following | ter, whether he thinks it possible for any English 
hnes, which are very Electing to read at the subject whose means bring him under the screw 
present time. | income-tax, to break his fast without — a 

On one occasion, Moore and Corry were or- . newspaper, 
dered, by medical advice, to drink port wine, | The city clerk emerging through folding doors 
while they were sojourning for their health at from bed to sitting-room, though thirsting for lea. 
Brighton. The idrm vellc altjuc idem nolle was and hungering for toast, darts upon that morn- 


pcrlcctly applicable to their friendship, and they 
detested jiorl wine with jicrfecl antipathy. How- 
e\cr, lh(*y were under ad\ice which required 
oheiiieiiee. Mtuirc got the port- wine from his 
wiiie-inerehant, Ewart ; but in traveling from 


ing's journal with an eagerness, and unfolds it 
with a satisfaction, which show tiiat all his 
wants arc gratiiicd at once. Exactly at the 
.ame hour, hi.s master, the M.P., crosses the 
hall of his mansion. As he enters the break- 


Lfunlon it had been shaken about so much, and fast parlor, he fixes his eye on the fender, wher^ 
was so muddy, that it reciuired tlLstrainer. Mr. , he knows his favorite damp sheet will bo hun^ 
Coirv Inmght a very handsome wiiie-straincr, up to dry. When the noble lord first rings his 
jneilily oniamcnled with Bacchanalian emblems, bell, does not Ins valet know that, however tardy 
and prevented it, witli a I'ricndiy inscription, to | the still-room-maid may be with the early coffee, 
Mijore, wlnj wrote in reply, the fallowing lines, j lie dares not aiipear bclorc his lordship without 

the “Morning Post?” Would the minister of 
state presume to commence the day in town till 
he has (»pened the “ Tunes,” or in the country 
till he has perused the “ Globe ‘r’ Could the 
oppressed farmer handle the massive spoon for 
his tirst sip out ol‘ his Sc\ res cup till ho has read, 
of ruin in the “ Herald'’ or “ Siandaid ?” Might 
the jineiulc Conservative open his lips to imlubt 
old Englisli fare or to utter Young England 
opinions, till he has glanced over the “ Chron- 
icle ?” Cull the ffnaneial reformer know break- 
last-table happiness till ho has digested the 
“Daily News, ’ or skimmed the “Express?” 
And h*»w would it be possible for mine host 
commence the day without keeping his custom- 
ers waiting till he has perused the “Advertiser" 
or the “ Suii ?” 

In like manner the provinces can not — once 
a week at least— salisly their digestive organs 
till their local organ has satislied their minds. 

Else, what beeaino of the t)7,47(),7(38 news- 
paper stamps which were issued in 1848 (the 
latest year of which a return has been made) 
to the 160 London and the 238 provincial 
English jtairiials; of the 7,41)7.064 stamps 
impressed on iht? corners of the 97 Scottish, 
and of the 7,028,966 which adorned the 117 
Irish iiowsjaipers ? A professor of the new 
science of literary mensuration ha.s applied his 


never, vve believe, before printed ; 

TO JAMKri CORRY, Esq., 

O.V niS MAKI.VG ME A I’llESENT OK A WliVE-STBAIXEa. 

Tlii'^ lilo, dear Corry, wlin can doubt, 

,, much iViond Ewnrt’« wine— 

Wii'-n first the ro.‘»y droj)? conn* out, 

JJow ln*autifiil. how clenr they shine ! 

.\nil tlm-. a while Ihoy keep tlicir tint, 

."'(1 iri’ii from ovi;n a shade with some, 

Tiiat Ihcv would Kinilc, did you but hint, 

Tliiit darker drops would t\er com*’. 

lint soon '.h*’ ruby tiilr runs short, 

Each inoincnt makes the muI trvlh pluintr — 
Till 111**, lik*‘ old and eru.'.ty port, 

Wlien near its close, reipiiiea aatraimT. 

7’/t/s fiiiMid-hip can alone conl*T, 

Aloii** can teacli the dnips to pa.sp — 
jf not as liuuht ns once they w«Te, 

At Ifa'st uncloud**d Mirou^'h the glass. 

^'er, Oony, eould a l*oon be mint*. 

Oi whii-li iiij li'-nrt wer*- louder, vainer, 

Thau thus, if lift' iiiew lik*; old win**, 

To h.iVL- thy Irieiidsliip tor il.s -trainer ! 

Tho,ma.s Moore. 

liU ^*111011, June, IdJ.I. 


(Fiom IIoiHchoId Words.] 
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HJ^ lavt groat work of that great philosopher 1 fiK>t-rulc to this mass of print, and publishes th 
n*vl friend of the modern hoasewife, Mon- j re.sult in ‘‘Bentley's Miscellany.” 


riVJE 

-L n*vl Iriend of the modern hoasewife, Mon- 1 re.sult in ‘‘Bentley's Miscellany.” According 
sioiir AlexU S*)ycr, is remarkable ft»r a eiirions | to him, the pre.ss sent forth, in daily paper^ 
oni^vv,ioii. Altliough the author — ii foreigner* — | alone, a printed surface amounting in twelve 
lias abiiiidanlly ]>roved bis oxleii.sive knowletige ; months to 349,308,000 superficial feet. If to 
of Ihe weakne.ss of his adopted naiitni ; yet llu*ie ’ these are added all the papers printed weekly 
is one of our peculiarities wbi..di he has not and forliiiglitly in London and the prov '.aces, the 
VoL I.— No. 2.— Q* 
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whole amounts to 1,446,150.000 square feet of 
printed surface, which was, in 1849, placed 
l)efore the comprehensive vision of John Bull. 
The area of a single morning paper — ^the Times 
say — is more than nineteen and a half square 
feet, or nearly five feet by four, compared with 
an ordinary octavo volume, the quantity of mat- 
ter daily issued is equal to three hundred pages. 
There are four morning papers whose superficies 
are nearly as great, without supplements, which 
They seldom publish. A fifth is only half the 
size. We may reckon, therefore, that the con- 
stant craving of Londoners for news is supplied 
every morning with as much as would filhabout 
twelve hundred pages of an ordinary novel ; or 
not less than five volumes. 

These acres of print sown broad-cast, produce 
a daily crop to suit every appetite and every 
taste. It has winged its way from every spot 
on the earth’s surface, and at last settled down 
and arranged itself into intelligible meaning, 
made instinct with ink. Now it tells of a next- 
door neighbor; then of dwellers in the utter- 
most comers of the earth. The black side of 
^Ais black and white daily history, consists of 
nattle, murder, and sudden death ; of lightning 
and tempest ; of plague, pestilence, and famine ; 
of sedition, privy conspiracy, ared rebellion; of 
false doctrine, heresy, and schism ; of all other 
crimes, casualities, and falsities, which we arc 
enjoined to pray to be defended from. The 
white side chronicles heroism, charitableness, 
high purpose, and lofty deeds ; it advocates the 
truest doctrines, and the practice of the most 
exalted virtue : it records the spread of com- 
merce. religion, and science; it expresse.s the 
wisdom of the few sages and shows the ignor- 
ance of the neglected many — in fine, good and 
evil, as broadly defined or as inextricably mixed 
in the newspapers, as they are over the great 
globe itself. 

With this variety of temptation for all tastes, 
it is no wonder that those who have the power 
have also the will to read newspapers. The 
former are not very many in this country where, 
among the great bulk of the population, reading 
still remains an accomplishment. It was so in 
Addison’s time. “There is no humor of my 
countrymen,” says the Spectator, “ which I am 
more inclined to wonder at, than their great 
thirst for news.” This was written at the time 
of imposition o^ the tax on newspapers, when 
the indulgence in the appetite received a cheek 
from increased costliness. From that date (1712) 
the statistical history of the public appetite for 
news is written in the Stamp Offioe. For half 
a centni^ from the days of the Spectator, the 
number of British and Irish newspapers was 
few. In 1782 there were only seventy-nine, 
hut in the sucoeeding eight years they increased 
rapidly. There was “great news” stirring in 
the world in that interval— the American War, 
the French Revolution ; beside which, the prac- 
tice bad sprung up of giving domestic occur- 
rences in fuller detail than heretofore, and 
journals became more interesting from that 


cause. In 1790 they had nearly doubled in 
number, having reachdd one hundred and forty 
six. This augmentation took place partly in 
oonsequenoe of the establishment of weekly 
papers — which originated in that year — and oi 
which thirty-two had been commenced before 
the end of it. In 1809, twenty-nine and a half 
millions of stamps were issued to newspapers in 
Great Britain. The circulation of journals na- 
turally depends upon the materials existing to 
fiirthom. While wars and rumors of wars 
were rife they were extensively read, but with 
the peace their sale fell off. Hence we find, 
that in 1821 no more than twenty-four millions 
of newspapers were disposed of. Since then the 
spread of education — slow as it has been — ^has 
increased the productiveness of journalism. Dur- 
ing the succeeding eight-and-twenty years, the 
increase may be judged of by reference to the 
figures we have already jotted down ; the sum 
of which is, that during the year 1848 there 
were issued, for English, Irish, and Scotch 
newspapers, eighty-two millions of stamps — 
more than thrice as many as were paid for in 
1821. The cause of this increase was chiefly 
the reduction ;of the duty from an average of 
thrce-pcnce to one penny per stamp. 

A curious comparison of the quantity of news 
devoured by an Englishman and a Frenchman, 
was made in 1819, in the Edinburgh Review — 
“thirty-four thousand papers,” says the writer, 
arc “ dispatched daily from Paris to the depart- 
ments, among a population of about twenty-six 
millions, making one journal among 776 persons. 
By this, the number of newspaper readers in 
England would be to those in France as twenfy 
to one. But the number and circulation of 
country papers in England are so much greater 
than in France, that they raise the proportion of 
English readers to about twenty-five to one, and 
our papers contain about three times as much 
letter-press as a French paper. The result of 
all this is *hat an Englishman reads about 
seventy-five times as much of the newspaper;? 
of his country in a given time, as a Frenchmai* 
does of his. But in the towns of England, most 
of the papers are distributed by means of porters, 
not by post; on the other hand, on account of 
the number of cofiec-houses, public gardens, and 
other modes of communication, less usual in En- 
gland, it is possible that each French paper may 
be read, or listened to, by a greater number of 
persons, and thus the English mode of distribu- 
tion may be compensated. To be quite within 
bounds, however, the final result is, that every 
Englishman reads daily fifty times as much as 
the Frenchman does, of the new6piq)crs of his 
country.” 

From this it might be inferred that the crav- 
ing for news is peculiarly English. But the 
above comparison is chiefly affected by the re- 
strictions put upon the French press, which, in 
1819, were very great. In this countiy, the 
only restrictions were of a fiscal character ; for 
opinion and news there was, as now, perfect 
liberty. It is proved, at the present day, that 
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Frenchmen love nows as much as the English } 
for now that all rostricAon is nominally taken 
oflf, there are as many newspapers circulated in 
France in proportion to its population, as there 
are in England. 

The appetite for nows is, in truth, universal ; 
but is naturally disappointed, rather than bound- 
ed, by the ability to read. Hcnco it is that the 
circulation of newspapers is proportioned in 
various countries to the spread of letters; and 
if their sale is proportionately less in this Em- 
pire, than it is among better taught populations, 
it is because there exist among us fewer persons 
who are able to read them ; either at all, or so 
imperfectly, that attempts to spell them give the 
fyro more pain than pleasure. In America, 
where a system of national education has made 
a nation of readers (whoso taste is perhaps sus- 
ceptible of vast improvement, but who are read- 
ers still) the sale of newspapers greatly exceeds 
that of Great Britain. All over the continent 
there are also more newspaper^rfodcra, in pro- 
portion to the number of people, though perhaps, 
fewer buyers, from the facilities afforded by 
coffee-houses and reading-rooms, which all fre- 
quent. In support of this fact, need go no 
farther than the three kingdoms. Scotland — 
where national education has largely given the 
ability lo read — a population of three millions 
demands yearly from the Stamp Ofliee seven 
and a half millions of stamps ; while in Ireland, 
where rational education has had no time for 
jlcvelopment, eight millions of people take half 
a million of stamps less than Scotland. 

Although it can not be said that the appetite 
for mere news is one of an elevated character ; 
yet as -we have before hinted, the dissemination 
•of news takes place side by side with some of 
the rnpst sound, practical, and ennobling senti- 
ments and precepts that is?suo from any other 
channels of the press. As an engine of public 
liberty, the newspaper prc.ss is more effectual 
than the Magna Charta, because i^ powers are 
wielded with more case, and exercised W'ith 
more promptitude and adaptiveness to each par- 
ticular ca.se. 

Mr. F. K. Hunt in hi.s “Fourth Estate*’ re- 
marks, “ The moral of the hi.story of the press 
seems to be, that when any largo proportion of 
a people have been taught to read, and when 
upon this possession of the tools of knowledge, 
there has grown up a habit of perusing public 
prints, the state is virtually powerless if it 
.attempts to check the press. James the Second 
in old times, and Charles the Tenth, and Louis 
Philippe, more recently, tried to trample down 
the Newsfiapers, and eveiybody knows how the 
attempt re'sulted. The prevalence or scarcity 
of newspapers in a country affords a sort of in- 
dex to its social state. Where journals are nu- 
merous, the people have power, intelligence, 
and wealth ; where journals are few, the many 
are in reality mere slaves. In the United States 
every village has its new'spaper, and every city 
a dozen of these organs of popi^ar sentiment. 
In England we know how tiumerons and how 
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influential for good the papers are; while in 
France they have perhaps still greater power. 
Turn to Russia, where newspapers arc com- 
paratively unknown, and we sec the people sold 
with the earth they are compelled to till. Au- 
stria, Italy, Spain, occupy positions between the 
extremes — ^the rule holding good in all, that in 
proportion to the freedom of the press is the 
freedom and prosperity of the people.” 


[From Sharpe's Magazine.] 

A FEW WORDS ON CORALS. 

I T is the object of the following papers to il- 
lustrate the natural history of the ocean, and 
to introduce to the reader a few of the forms of 
life which the naturalist meets wdth in the deep 
sea. The sea that bathes the globe contains as 
countless multitudes of living beings as does the 
land we tread, and each possesses an organiza- 
tion as interesting and as peculiar to itself, as 
any of the higher forms of the animal creation. 
But the interest does not cease hero, for these 
marine invertebrate play an important part in 
the va.»Jt economy of nature, .some living but tq^ 
afford food for the larger kinds, others devouring 
all matter devoid of vitality, and so removing all 
putrescent materials, with which the sea would 
otherwise bo surcharged; while others, again, 
living in large communities, surely and slowly, 
by their gradual growth, so alter the physical 
construction of the globe as to render seas and 
harbors unnavigablc, and in many^ca.ses even to 
give rise in course of ages to those islands, ap- 
parently of spontaneous growth, which are so 
common in the Southern Seas. 

Corals and Madrepores first claim our atten- 
tion, because they occupy the lowest place, with 
the exception of sponges, in the animal scale. 
Indeed, so low is their organization, that former 
naturalists denied their animal character, and 
from superficial examination of their external 
appearance, placed them among the wonders of 
the vegetable world. And from the arborescent 
and plant-like form assumed by many kinds, in 
the Flustra and others, in which the resemblance 
to sea-weed** is so strong as generally to cau.se 
them to be confounded together under the same 
group, and being fixed to submarine rocks, or 
marine shells, observers might cosily have been 
led to the mistake, bad not modern research 
rectified the error. Corals and Madrepores, as 
they are known to us, consist but of the stony 
skeletons of the animals themselves, for in the 
living state, w^hile dwelling in the ocean, each 
portion of the stony framework w'as covered 
with an animal coating of gelatinous matter, 
which, closely investing it, was the living por- 
tion of the animal. But the structure of the 
animal is not simply this, for attached to differ- 
ent portions of it in the living state are to be 
found a countless number of little cells, which, 
armed with tcnthcles of great prehensile and 
tactile powers, are the apertures through which 
the particles of food are conveyed for the sus- 
tenance of the animal These bodies, as they 
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may be called, arc the analogues of that simple 
polyp, the common hydra, which, abounding in 
almost every pond, has been long known to 
naturalists. It consists of a single dilated gel- 
atinous vesicle, which is terminated at one ex- 
tremity by a sucker, and at the other by a num- 
ber of contractile filaments, which serve as the 
tentnculm, by which it seizes its prey. This is 
all that represents the animal, the dilated por- 
tion of the tube being the part in which the pro- 
cess of digestion is carried on, and W’hero the 
food i.s assimilated to the wants of the little 
creature. These hydr® live singly, each animal 
being independent of another, and each poSsosses 
the power of self-reparation; so that, should it 
happen that a tentacle is lost, another sprouts to 
supply its place, or should the naturalist byway 
of experiment divide it in half, each portion 
immediately reproduces the weanling section. 
Such, then, is briefly the structure of the simple 
fresh-watA hydra, a polyp of common occur- 
rence, and from this description the reader will 
gain some idea of the polyps of the Coral family 
before us ; but he must remember that in the 
^casc now under discussion, the polyps arc 
together, a number on one common 
stem, each possessing independent lift?, but all 
ministering to the support of* the compound 
animal. 

The hydra, then, of the Coral and Madrepore, 
thus explained, would appear to bo the parts 
through which food is absorbed for the general 
nourishment of the body, which, as before ob- 
served, consists simply of a gelatinous film of 
animal matter, possessing but little evidence of 
vitality. Here, then, is a community of nour- 
ishment, and with it also a community of sensa- 
tion. for if one portion be irritated, contiguous 
portions of the animal are aj)t to sympathize. 
When the Coral polyps are not in an active 
state, or in other words, when they are not in 
want of food, these hydra-form polyps may not 
be visible, but being retracted into* cells found 
as depressions in the skeletons of the Madre- 
pores, they arc lost to oljscrvalion, and it is only 
when in quest of food and nourishment that their 
contractile tentacles are expanded, and distinct- 
ly prominent. 

The physiology of the growth of the skeleton, 
both in the Madrepores and the Coral, is the 
same. The jntire skeleton, hovrever ramified 
it may bo, or. whatever form it may assume, is 
secreted by the living matter with wMiieh it is 
invested, the materials for its formation being 
derived from the clement in which it lives ; and 
as its deposition takes place at diflerent tiroes, 
the central stem of some corals is apt to assume 
a beautiful concentric arrangement of lamina;. 
But the material deposited or secreted need not 
necessarily be hard or calcareous, but even may 
partake of the character of horn or other flexible 
materials, as is the case wuth some of the coral 
family. In other cases there is an alternation 
of each material; and the necessity of this 
change in the character of the skeleton will 
now demand our attention. 


The common coral of the Mediterranean, 
possessing a stony skeleton, is found in situa- 
tions w'here its stunted form and its extreme 
hardness sufficiently preserve it from the vio- 
lence of the waves; but place a coral under 
other circumstances, and expose it to the storms 
of the Indian Ocean, where the waves rage -with 
fur}', dashing on and uprooting all things within 
their power, and the structure of the simple 
coralium would fail to withstand their violence. 
Here, then, under such circumstances, in the 
case of the Gorgonia, nature has provided a 
horny and flexible Skeleton, which, spreading 
majestically in the sea, shall be capable of bend- 
ing beneath the w'cight of the superincumbent 
weaves, and so yielding to the storms. Nature, 
has thus adapted herself to each contingent cir- 
cumstance. 

The next point to which wo shall advert will 
be coral formations, which form so interesting a 
study to the naturalist and geologist. When wre 
consider that we have at hand only a soft, gela- 
tinous covering, stretched on a hard, stony framc- 
wrork — that the material on which this animal 
substance exists is furnished by the sea in w'hich 
it lives — we'l^an not but be surprised at the 
smallness of the? means wdiirh nature uses for 
the execution of her great designs. But time 
compensates for the insignificance of the means 
employed, and the continued activity of nature’s 
architects, during continuous ages, accomplishes 
these stupendous results, which liave at various 
times excited the w^onder of the navigator, and 
aroused the attention of the naturalist. Many 
examples of these are to be found in the Paedfie 
Archipelago. Seas and shallows, once naviga- 
ble, become in the process of time so filled by 
these living animals, as to become impassrible. 
their stony skeletons forming hard, massy rock*' 
and impenetrable barriers, which, rising from 
the bottom of the sea and shallow’s, constitute 
solid masonry of living stones. 

Bdt besides thus aggregating in the neigh- 
borhood of land and continents, formations simi- 
larly produced are constantly mot with durinc; 
the. circumnavigation of the globe. Not only 
barriers and reefs ow’c their origin to these hum- 
ble means, but largo lands, stretching for miles 
in the centre of the ocean, rise gradually from 
beneath the surface of the sea, and, becoming 
clothed with verdure and vegetation, at last 
ofler a resting-place for the during seafarer. 
But novr occurs the interesting question, How’ 
happens it that these islands are found in situa- 
tions wlieve the sea is too deep to allow’ of any 
animal life to exist? And yet these corals must 
have grown upw’ard from some resting-place. 
The re«(‘archcs of Darwin have showm that the 
greatest depth in which corals live, is between 
thirty and forty fathoms beneath the surface of 
the sea; hence it is absolutely certain that for 
every island some foundation must exist in the 
sea for these reef-building animals to attach 
themselves to. Such foundation, from the ob- 
servation of Parwin, w’ould api)car to be pro- 
vided by submarine mountains w’liieh have 
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gradually subsided into the sea, having origin- | apostles of spectres (if the phrase will be al- 
ally existed above its Surface. Upon these , lowed me) have, like other men with a mission, 
foundations the reef-building saxigenous corals j been, perhaps, a little precipitate in assuming 
have become attached, and slowly accumulating .their facts, and sometimes find ^‘truc ghosts'' 


in large numbers, and gradually depositing their 
carbonate of lime, during the lapse of ages, by 
degrees construct these large piles, which, at 
last emerging from the ocean^s bosom, appear 
as newly-formed continents and islands. Once 
above the surface, the work of the corals is at 
an end) no longer exposed to the salt watisr, 
the emerged portion dies, and then new agencies 
are calli^ into play, before its surface can be 
clothed with vegetahlo life. The storms of the 
ocean and the rising waves gradually deposit on 
its surface the sand and mud torn up front the 
bottom of tho sea, and the sea-weed, too, that 
is cast upon its tcnantless shores soon crumbles 
into mould, and unites with tho debris of tho 
former polyps. At last, some .seeds from the 


upon evidence much too slender to satisfy the 
; hard-hearted and unbelieving generation wc live 
! in. They have thus brought scandal not only 
I upon tho useful class to which they belong, but 
; upon the world of spirits itself— causing ghosts 
to bo so generally discredited, that fifty visits 
'made in their usual private and confidential* 
way, will now hardly make a single convert 
beyond the individual favored with the inter- 
view and, in order to reinstate themselves in 
their former position, they will be obliged 
henceforward to appear at noon-day, and in 
places of public resort. 

The reader will perceive, then, that I am 
convinced of the equal impolicy and impropriety 
of resting the claims of my clients (ghosts in 


neighboring lands arc driven to its strand, and 
there finding a soil suited for their growth, .soon 
sprout, under tho influence of a tropical sun, into 
fresh life, and clothe the ocean isle with verdure 
and vegetation. 

Then, last^ man comes, and tal^g possession 
of the land, erects him a house touwcll in, and 
cultivating the soil he finds, soon converts the 
ocean-rcsoued land into cultivated plains. Isl- 
ands thus formed arc constantly increased in 
circumference by tho same means as thn.se that 
gave them birth; the same agency is ever at 
work, adding particle on particle to the rising 
land. But is it not strange that .such simple 
mo.ans can rc.sist tho ever-flowing and roaring 
- ocean — that such simple animals can uprear a 
ma.*>onry which .shall resist tho violence of the 
•waves and defy tho power of the breakers ? Is 
it not strange that a .single polyp can form a 
structure in the bosom of the ocean, which shall 
stand, a victorious antagonist to tho storm when 
works of man and other ‘^inanimate works of 
nature'’ would have crumbled int^ nothing be- 
fore the relentless fury of a disturbed ocean? 
“ Let the hurricane tear up its thousand huge 
fragments, yet what will that tell against the 
accumulated labor of myriads of architects at 
work day and night, month after month?” for 
here organic force is opposed to the raging ele- 
ments, and opposing, is victorious. 

[From the Dublin University Magazine.] 

A NIGHT IN THE BELL INN. 

T hough few men arc themselves on visiting 
terms with their ancestors, most are fur- 
nished with one or two docently-authcnticatcd 
ghost stories. I myself am a firm believer in 
spectral phenomena, for reasons which I may, 
perhaps, be tempted to give to th% public when- 
ever the custom of printing in folio shall have 
been happily revived ; meanwhile, as they will 
not bear compression, I keep them by me, and 
content myself with now and then .stating a fact , 
leaving the theory to suggest itself. 

Now it has always appeared A mo that the ; 


general) upon facts which will not, stand the 
test of an impartial, and even a skeptical scru- 
tiny. And, perhaps, I can not give a happier 
illustration of the temper of my jihilosophy, at 
once candid and cautious, than is afforded by 
tho following relation, for every tittle of which 
I solemnly pledge ray character at once as a 
gentleman and as a metaphysician. 

There is a very agreeable book by Mrs. 
Crowe, entitled “The Night Side of Nature,” 
and which among a dubia ceena of authentic 
tales of terror, contains .several which go to 
show tho very trivial causes which have from 
time to time caused tho rcappcaVance of de- 
parted spirits in this grosser world. A certain 
German professor, who, for instance, actually per- 
secuted an old college friend with preternatural 
visitations for no other purpose, as it turned out, 
than to procure a settlement of some small six- 
and-eightpenny accounts, which he owed among 
his tradcs-pcoplc at the time of his death. I 
could multiply, from rny own notes, eases still 
odder, in which sensible and rather indolent 
men, too, have been at the trouble to re-cross 
the awful interval between us and the invisible, 

' for purposes apparently still less important — so 

I trivial, indeed, that for the present I had rather 
,not mention them, lest I should expose their 
'memories to tho ridicule of the unreflecting. 

I shall now proceed to my nairaiivc, with the 
rej»eated as.surancc, that the reader will no- 
where find in it a single syllabic that is not 
most accurately and positively true. 

About four-and-thirty ye.'irs ago I travel- 
ing through Denbighshire upon a mission which 
needed dispatch. I had, in fact, in my charge, 
some papers which were ivjquircd for the legal 
preliminaries to a iiiarriagc, which was about 
to take place in a family of consideration, upon 
tho borders of that county. 

Tho .season was winter, but the weather de- 
liglUful — that is to say, clear and frosty ; and, 
even without foliage, tho country through which 

I I posted was beautiful. The subject of my Jour- 

was a pleasant one. I anticipated an agree- 
able visit, and a cordial welcome ; and the 
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weather and scenery were precisely of the sort 
to second the cheerful associations with which 
my excursion had been undertaken. Let no 
one, therefore, suggest that I was predisposed 
for the reception of gloomy or horrible impres- 
sions. When the sun set we had a splendid 
moon, at once soft and brilliant *, and I pleased 
myself with watching the altered, and, if possi- 
ble, more beautiful effects of the scenery through 
which we were smoothly rolling. I was to 

put up for the night at the little town of ; 

and on reaching the hill — over which the ap- 
proach to it is conducted, about a short mile 
from its quaint little street — I dismounted, and 
directing the postillion to walk his jaded horses 
leisurely up the winding road, I tr^ on before 
him in the pleasant moonlight, and sharp, bracing 
air. A little by-path led directly up the steep 
acclivity, while the carriage-road more grad- 
ually ascended by a wide sweep— this little 
path, leadiffig through fields and hedgerows, I 
followed, intending to anticipate the arrival of 
my conveyance at the summit of the hill. 

I had not proceeded very far when I found 
^jnyself close to a pretty old church, w*hose 
ivied tower, and countless diamond window 
panes, were glittering in the moonbeams — 
high, irregular hedge, overtopped by tall and 
ancient trees inclosed it; and rows of funereal 
yews showed black and mournful among the 
wan array of headstones that kept watch over 
the village dead. I was so struck w'ith the 
glimpse I hqd caught of the old church-yard, 
that I could not forbear mounting the little 
stile that commanded it — ^no scene could be 
imagined more still and solitary. Not a human 
habitation was near — every sign and sound of 
life was reverently remote ; and this old church, 
with its silent congregation of the dead mar- 
shaled under its walls, seemed to have spread 
round it a circle of stillness and desertion that 
pleased, while it thrilled me. 

No sound was here audible but the softened 
rush of waters, and that sweet note of home 
and safety, the distant baying of the 'watch-dog, 
now and then broken by the sharper rattle of 
the carriage-wheels upon the dry road. But 
while 1 looked upon the sad and .solemn scene 
before me, these sounds were interrupted by one 
which startled, and, indeed, for a moment, froze 
me with horror. The sound was a cry, or 
rather a howt of despairing terror, such as I 
have never heard before or since uttered by 
human voice. It broke from the stillness of 
the church-yard; but I saw no figure from 
which it proceeded— though this circumstance, 
indeed, was scarcely wonderful, as the broken 
ground, the trees, tidl weeds, and tomb-stones 
afforded abundant cover for any person yrho 
might have sought concealment. This cry of 
unspeakable agony was succeeded by a silence; 
and, I confess, my heart throbbed strangisly, 
when the same voice articulated, in the same 
tone of agony, 

“Why will you trouble the dead? Who 
can torment us before the time ? 1 will come 


to you in my flesh, though after my skin worms 
destroy this body — and you shall speak to me, 
face to face." 

This strange address was followed by another 
cry of despair, which died, away as suddenly as 
it was raised. 

I never could tell why it was I was not more 
horror-stricken than I really was by this mys- 
terious, and, all things considered, oven terrible 
interpellation. It was not until the silence had 
Bgdin returned, and the faint rustling of the 
frosty breeze among the crisp weeds crept to- 
ward me like the stealthy approach of some 
unearthly influence, that I felt a superstitious 
terror gradually inspire me, which hurried me 
at an accelerated pace from the place. A few 
minutes, and 1 hoard the friendly voice of my 
charioteer hallooing to me from the summit of 
the hill. 

Reassured, as I approached him, I abated 
my speed. 

I “ I saw you standing on the stile, sir, by the 
j church-yard," he said, as I drew near, “ and 1 
ask your pardon for not giving you the hint be- 
fore, but they say it is not lucky ; and I called 
to you loud ^d lusty to come away, sir ; but 
I see you are nothing the worse of it." 

“ Why, what is there to be afraid of thero, 
roy good fellow?" I asked, affecting as much 
indifference as I was able. 

“Why, sir," said the man, throwing an un- 
easy look in the direction, “ thej do say there's 
a bad spirit haunts it; and nobody in thesq 
parts would go near it after dark for love or 
money." 

“ Haunted !” I repeated ; “ and how does 
the spirit show himself?" I asked. 

“ Oh ! lawk, sir, in all sorts of shapes — some- 
times like an old woman almost doubled in two 
with years," he answered, “sometimes like a 
little child agoing along a full foot high above 
the grass of the graves ; and sometimes like a 
big Mack ra^, strutting on his hind legs, and 
with a pair of eyes like live coals ; and some 
have seen him in the shape of a man, with his 
arm raised up tow'ard the sky, and his head 
hanging down, as if his neck w'as broke. I 
can’t think of half the shapes ho has took at 
different times ; but they’re all bad : the very 
child, they say, w^hen he comes in that shape, 
has the face of Satan — God blc.ss us ! and no- 
body’s ever the same again that sees him 
once." 

By this time I was again seated in my 
vehicle, and some six or eight minutes’ quick 
driving whirled us into the old-fashioned street, 
and brought the chaise to a full stop before 
the open door and w*ell-lighted hall of the 
Bell Inn. To me there has always been an air 
of indescribable cheer and comfort about a sub- 
stantial country hostelrie, especially when one 
arrives, as I did, upon a keen winter’s night, 
with an appetite as sharp, and something of that 
sense of adventure and excitement which, before 
the days of 4pwn-trains and tickets, always in 
a greater or less degree, gave a zest to travel- 
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ing. Greeted with that warmest of welcomes 
for which inns, alas.! ar6 celebrated, I had soon 
satisfied the importunities of a keen appetite ; 
and having for some hours taken mine ease in a 
oomfortable parlor before a blazing fire, I began 
to feel sleepy, and betook myself to my no less 
oomfortable bed-chamber. 

It is not to be supposed that the adventure of 
the church-yard had been obliterated from my 
recollection by the supressed bustle and good 
cheer of the “ Bell.” On the contrary, it ha(>oc- 
cupied me almost incessantly during my solitary 
ruminations} and as the night advanced, and 
the stillness of repose and desertion stole over 
the old mansion, the sensations with which this 
train of remembrance and speculation was ac- 
companied became any thing but purely pleas- 
ant. 

I felt, I confess, fidgety and queer — I 
searched the corners and recesses of the oddly- 
shaped and roomy old apartment — I turned 
the face of the looking-glass to the wall — 1 
poked the tire into a roaring blaze — I looked 
behind the window-curtains, with a vague anx- 
iety, to assure myself that nothing could l)e 
lurking there. The shutter ws^a little open, 
and the ivied tower of the little church, and 
the tufted tops of the trees that surrounded it, 
were visible over the slope of the intervening 
hill. 1 hastily shut out the unwelcome object, 
and in a mood of mind, I must confess, favorable 
enough to any freak my nerves might please to 
play me, I hurried through my dispositions for 
*tbe night, humming a gay air all the time, to 
rc-assuro myself, and plunged into bod, extin- 
guishing the candle, and — shall I acknowledge 
the vreakness? nearly burying my head under 
• the blankets. 

1 lay awake some time, as men will do under 
such circumstances, but at length fatigue over- 
came me, and I fell into a profound sleep. From 
this repose I was, however, aroused in the man- 
ner 1 am about to describe. A very copsidcr- 
ablo interval must have intervened(? There was 
a cold air in the room very unlike the comfort- 
able atmosphere in which I had composed my- 
self to sleep. The tire, though much lower 
than when I had gone to bed, was still emitting 
flame enough to throw a flickering light over 
the chamber. My curtains were, however, 
closely drawn, and 1 could not see beyond the 
narrow tent in which 1 lay. 

There had been as I awaked a clanking 
among the tire-irons, as if a palsied hand was 
striving to arrange the tire, and this rather un- 
accountable noise continued for some seconds 
after I had become completely awake. 

Under ihe impression that 1 was subjected to 
an accidental intrusion, 1 called out, tirst in a 
gentle and afterward in a sharper tone, 

“ Who’s there?” 

At the second summons the sound ceased, 
and 1 heard instead the tread of naked feet, as 
it seemed to me, upon the floor, pacing to and 
fro, between the hearth and the bed in which I 
lay. A superstitious terror, Vhich 1 could 


not combat, stole over me ; with an effort I re- 
peated my question, and drawing myself upright 
in the bed, expected the answer with a strange 
sort of trepidation. It came in terms and ac- 
companied with accessaries which I shall not 
soon forget. 

I The very same tones which had so startled 
me in the church-yard the evening before, the 
very sounds which I had heard then and there, 
were now filling my ears, and spoken in the 
chamber where I lay. 

“ Why will you trouble the dead ? Who c.^n 
torment us before the time ? I will come to you 
in my flesh, ^though after my skin worms de- 
stroy this body,’ and you shall speak with me 
face to face.” 

As I live, I can swear the words and the 
voice were the very same I had heard on the 
occasion 1 have mentioned, but (and mark this) 
repeated to no one. With feelings which I shall 
not attempt to describe. I heard the speaker ap- 
proach the bod — a hand parted the bed-curtains 
and drew them open, revealing a form more hor- 
rible than my fancy had ever seen — an almost 
gigantic figure — naked, except for what might 
well have been the rotten remnant of a shroud 
— stood close beside my bed — livid and cadav- 
erous — grimed«as it seemed with the dust of the 
grave, and staring on me with a gaze of de- 
spair, malignity, and fury, too intense almost for 
human endurance. 

I can not say whether I spoke or not, but this 
infernal spectre answered mo as if I had. 

** I am dead and yet alive,” *it said, the 
child of perdition — in the grave I am a mur- 
derer, but here I am Afollyon. Fall down 
and worship me. 

Having thus spoken, it stood for a moment at 
the bedside, and then turned away with a shud- 
dering moan, and I lost sight of it, but after a 
few seconds it came again to the bedside as be- 
fore. 

“ When I died they put me under Mervyn’s 
tombstone, and they did not bury me. My feet 
lie toward the west — turn them to the east and 
I will rest — ^maybo 1 will rest — I w^ill rest — 
rest — rest.” 

Again the figure was gone, and once again it 
returned, and said, 

“ I am your master — I am your resurrection 
and your life, and therefore, fall down and wor- 
ship me.” 

It made a motion to mount upon the bed, but 
what further passed I know not, for I fainted. 

I must have lain in this state for a long time, 
for when I became conscious the fire was almost 
extinct. For hours that seemed interminable I 
lay, scarcely daring to breathe, and afraid to 
get up lest 1 should encounter the hideous ap- 
parition, for aught I knew, lurking close beside 
me. I lay, therefore, in an agony of expecta- 
tion such as I will not attempt to describe, 
awaiting the appearance of the daylight. 

Gradually it came, and with it the cheerful 
and reassuring sounds of life and occupation, 
j At length I mustered courage to reach the beli* 
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rope, and havings rang lustilj, 1 plunged again 
into bed. 

“ Draw the window-curtains— open the shut- 
ters,” 1 exclaimed as the man entered, and, these 
orders executed, “look about the room,” 1 add- 
ed, “ and see whether a cat or any other animal 
has got in.” 

There was nothing of the sort ; and satisfied 
that my visitant was no longer in the chamber, 
I dismissed the man, and hurried through my 
toilet with breathless precipitation. 

Hastening from the hated scene of my terrors, 
1 escaped to the parlor, whither I instantly sum- 
moned the proprietor of “ the Bell” in pfopria 
persona. 1 suppose 1 looked soared and hag- 
gard enough, for mine host looked upon me 
with an expression of surprise and inquiry. 

“ Shut the door,” said I. 

It was done. 

“ I have had an uneasy night in the room you 
assigned iqo, sir ; 1 may say indeed, a miser- 
able night,” 1 said. 

“Pray,” resumed I, interrupting his apolo- 
getic expressions of surprise, “ has any person 
but myself ever complained of— of being dis- 
^turbed in that room ?” 

“ Never,” be assured me. 

1 had suspected the ghastly ohi practical joke, 
so often played off by landlords in story-books, 
and fancied I might have been deliberately ex- 
posed to the chances of a “ haunted chamber.” 
But there w'as no acting in the frank look and 
honest denial of mine host. 

“ It is a vhry strange thing,” said I hesita- 
ting ; and “ I do not see why I should not tell 
you what has occurred. And as I could swear, 
if necessary, to the perfect reality of the entire 
scene, it behoves you. I think, to sift the matter 
carefully. For myself, I can not entertain a 
doubt as to the nature of the truly terrible vis- 
itation to which I have been subjected ; and, 
were 1 in your position, I should transfer my 
establishment at once to some other house as 
well suited to the purpose, and free from the 
dreadful liabilities of this. 

1 proceeded to detail the particulars of the 
occurence of the past night, to which he listened 
with nearly as much horror as I recited them 
with. 

“ Mervyn’s tomb !” he repeated after me ; 
why that’s down there in L r : the church- 

yard you can %ee from the window of the room 
you slept in.” 

“Let us go there instantly,” I exclaimed, 
with an almost feverish anxiety to ascdUain 
whether we should discover in the place indi- 
cated any thing corroborative of the authenticity 
of my vision. 

“ Well, I shan’t say no,” said he, obviously 
bracing himself for an effort of courage ; “ but 
we’ll take Faukes, and James the helper, with 
us; and please, sir, you’ll not mention the cir- 
cumstance as has occurred to either on ’em.” 

I gave him the assurance he asked for, and in 
a few minutes our little party were in full march 
upon the point of interest. 


There had been an intense black frost, and 
the ground, reverberating to our tread w*ith the 
hollow sound of a vault, emitted the only noise 
that accompanied our rapid advance. I and my 
host were too much preoccupied for conversa- 
tion, and our attendants maintained a respectful 
silence. A few minutes brought us to the low, 
gray walls and bleak hedgerows that surrounded 
the pretty old* church, and all its melancholy 
and picturesque memorials. 

V Mervyn’s tomb lies there, I think, sir,” he 
said, pointing to a corner of the church-yard, in 
which piles of rubbish, withered weeds, and bram- 
bles were thickl]^ accumulated under the solemn, 
though imperfect shelter of the wrintry trees. 

He exchanged some sentences with our at- 
tendants in Welsh. 

“Yes, sir, that’s the place,” he added, turn- 
ing to me. 

And as wo all approached it, I bethought me 
that the direction in which, as I stood upon the 
stile, I had heard the voice on the night pre- 
ceding, corresponded accurately with that indi- 
cated by my guides. The tomb in quest ion was 
a huge slab of black marble, supported, as was 
made appari^ when the surrounding brambles 
wrerc removed^ upon six pillars, little more than 
tw’o feet high each. There was ample room for 
a human bcxly to lie inside this funeral pent- 
house ; and, on stooping to look beneath, 1 w'as 
unspeakably shocked to see that something like 
a human figure was actually extended there. 

It wras, indeed, a corpse, and, what is more, 
corresponded in every trait with the infernal 
phantom which, on the preceding night, had 
visited and appalled me. 

The body, though miserably emaciated, was 
that of a large-boned, athletic man, of fully six' 
feet four in height ; and it was, therefore, no 
easy ta.sk to withdraw it from the receptacle 
where it had been deposited, and lay it, as our 
assistants did, upon the tombstone which had 
coverpd it. Strange to say, moreover, the feet 
of the body,^as we found it, had been placed 
toward the west. 

As I looked upon this corpse, and recognized, 
but too surely, in its proportions and lineaments, 
every trait of the apparition that had stood at 
my bed-side, with a countenance animated by 
the despair and malignity of the damned, my 
heart fluttered and sank within me, and I re- 
coiled from the effigy of the demon with terror, 
second only to that which had thrilled me on the 
night preceding. 

Now, reader — honest reader — I appeal to 
your own appreciation of testimony, and ask 
you, having these facts in evidence, and upon 
the deposition of an eye and ear witness, whose 
veracity, through a long life, has never once 
been compromised or questioned, have you, or 
have you not, in the foregoing story, a well- 
authenticated ghost story? 

Before you answer the above question, how- 
. ever, it may Ife convenient to let you know cor- 
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tain other facts i^hich were clearly established 
upon the inquest that yjos very properly held 
upon the body which in so strange a manner 
we had discovered. 

I purposely avoid details, and without assign- 
ing the depositions respectively to the witnesses 
who made them, shall restrict myself to a nahed 
outline of the evidence as it appeared. 

The body I have described was identified as 
that of Abraham Smith, an unfortunate lunatic, 
who had, upon the day but one preceding, m^dc 
his escape from the neighboring parish work- 
house, where he had been for many years con- 
fined. His hallucination was a strange, but not 
by any means an unprecedented one. He fan- 
cied that he had died, and was condemned ; and, 
as these ideas alternately predominated, some- 
times spoke of himself as an ‘^evil spirit,’’ and 
sometimes importuned his keepers to “bury 
him;'’ using habitually certain phrases, which 
I had no difiiculty in recognizing as among 
tho.se which he had addressed to me. Ho had 
been traced to the neighborhood where his body 
was found, and had been seen and relieved 
scarcely half a mile from it, about two hours 
before my visit to the church-yard ! There 
were, further, unmistakable cvidCitecs of some 
person's having climbed up the trellis-work to 
my window on the previous night, the shutter 
of w’hich had been left unbarred, and, as the 
window might have been easily opened with a 
push, the cold which I experienced, as an ac- 
companiment of the nocturnal vi.sit, was easily 
•accounted for. There was a mark of blood 
upon the window-stool, and a scrape upon the 
knee of the body corre.'jponded with it. A mul- 
tiplicity of other slight circumstances, and the 
• positive assertion of the chamber-maid that the 
window had been opened, and w’as but imper- 
fectly closed again, came in support of the con- 
clusion, which w'iis to my mind satisfactorily 
settled by the concurrent evidence of the med- 
ical men. to the cifect that the unhappy man 
could not have been many hours Aead wCen the : 
body was ibund. 

Taken in the mass, the evidence convinced] 
me ; and though I might still have clung to the 
preternatural theory, which, in the opinion of ' 
some persons, the facts of the case might still 
'have .sustained, I candidly decided with the' 
weight of evidence, “ gave up the ghost,” and 
accepted the natural, but still .somcwdiat horrible * 
explanation of the occurrence. For this candor ' 
I take credit to myself. I might have stopped i 
short at the discovery of the corpse, but I am no | 
friend to “spurious gospels;” let our faith, what- j 
ever it is, be founded in honest fact. For ray I 
part, I steadfastly believe in ghosts, and have 
dozens of stories to support that belief; but* 
this is not among them. Should I ever come, 
therefore, to tell you one, pray remember that 
you have to deal with a candid narrator. ' 

VoL. I.— No. 2.— R 


DEATH OF CROMWELL. 

T he flowers of autumn, withering fast, 

Before the bitter Northern blast ; 

The earth with hoary frost o’erspread. 

And Nature’s leafy mantle shed. 

Proclaimed abroad through earth and sky 
That winter’s gloomy reign drew nigh. 

And he, whose hand, with mighty stroke. 
Oppression’s chains had often broke. 

Whose patriot heart and fcarle.ss voice 
Had m^e oppression’s slaves rejoice, 

Like autumn’s beauty, day by day, 

Was passing rapidly away. 

Life’s spring had brought him hopes and 
fears. 

Its summer many toils and cares ; 

Autumn had brought him power and fame ; 
But autumn pa.ssed — life’s winter came ; 

And then, like nature, seeking rest, * 

His head a dying pillow press’d. 

A furious storm, with dreadful roar. 

Shook Britain’s isle from shore to shore ; 

The raging sea, with thundering sound. 

Spread ruin, fear, and death around ; 

And seem’d to tell throughout the land 
Some dire event was near at hand. 

Surrounded by the howling blast. 

His tide of life was ebbing fast ; 

But he was calm as evening air, • 

And raised on high a voice of prayer ; 

For neither storm nor death’s fierce dart 
Could shako the faith that nerv’d his heart. 

He kne>v the hand that kept bis life 
Throughout a long, protracted strife, 

Could never fail or know decay. 

Though earth it.self should pass away ; 

And as the stormy night rolled on, 

His spirit hasted to be gone. 

But morning dawn’d at length, and brought 
That day’s* return on which he fought 
So often — ^till the evening sun 
Set o’er the mighty victories w’on : 

And darkness, like the warrior's shield, 

Spread o’er the bloody battle-field. 

That day brought victory no more ; 

His earthly triumphs then were o’er : 

The battle of his life had pa'^s’d, 

And D^th claim’d Victory at last ; 

For w’hcn the evening shades came down 
His w’earied spirit thence liad flown. 

William Ilott. 

* .3d .<=toptcmbcr, the anniversary of his greatest vie 
lories. 
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[From Household Words.] 

MY WONDERFUL ADVENTURES IN 
SKITZLAND. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

THB BBOINNINO IS ▲ BOBB~-X FALL INTO MXBFqRTUMB. 

I AM fond of gardening. I like to dig. If 
among the operations of the garden any need 
for such a ^^ork can bo at any time discovered 
or invented, I like to dig a hole. On the third 
of March, 1 848, 1 began a hole behind the kitchen 
wall, whcrcinto it was originally intended to 
transplant a plum-tree. The exercise Mias so 
much to my taste, that a strange humor im- 
pelled me to dig on. A fascination held me to 
the task. I neglected my business. 1 disap- 
peared from the earth's surface. A boy -who 
worked a basket by means of a rope and pulley, 
aided me ; so aided, I confined my whole atten- 
tion to sp^de labor. The centripetal force 
seemed to have made me its especial victim. 

1 dug on until autumn. In the beginning of 
November 1 observed that, upon pcrcu.ssion, the 
sound given by the floor of my pit was resonant. 

did not intermit my labor, urged as I was by 
a mysterious instinct downward. On applying 
my- ear, I occasionally heard a subdued sort of 
rattle, which caused me to form a theory that 
the centre of the earth might be composed of 
mucus. In November, the ground broke beneath 
me into a hollow and I fell a considerable dis- 
tance. I alighted on the box-seat of a four- 
horse coach, which happened to bo running at 
that time immediately underneath. The coach- 
man took no notice whatever of my sudden 
arrival by his side. He was so completely 
mufUed up, that I could observe only the skillful 
way in which he manipulated reins and whip. 
The horses w’cre yellow. I had seen no more 
than this, when the guard's horn blew, and 
presently M’e pulled up at an inn. A waiter 
came out, and appeared to collect four bags 
from the passengers inside the coach. He then 
came round to me. 

“ Dine here, sir ?’* 

“ Yes, certainly,” said I. I like to dine — not 
the sole point of resemblance between myself and 
the great Johnson. | 

Trouble you for your stomach, sir.” 

While the waiter was looking up with a polite 
stare into myv>ttzzled face, my neighbor, the 
coachman, put one hand within his outer coat, 
as if to feel for money in his waistcoat-pocket. 
Directly afterward his fingers come again to 
light, and pulled forth an enormous sack. Not- 
withstanding that is was abnormally enlarged, 
I knew by observation of its form and texture 
that this was a stomach, with the (Esophagus 
attached. This, then, the waiter caught as it| 
was thrown down to him, and hung it carelessly 
over his arm, together with the four smaller bags 
(which I now knew to be also stomachs) collected 
from the passengers within the coach. I started 
up, and as I happened to look round, observed a 
skeleton face upon the shoulders of a gentleman 


who sat immediately behind my back. My own 
features were noticed at the same time by the 
guard, who now came forward, touching his hat. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir, but youVo been and 
done it.” 

“ Done what ?” 

“ Why, sir, you should have booked your place, 
and nut come up in this clandestine way. How- 
ever, you’ve been and done it I” 

“My good man, what have I done?” 

VWhy, sir, the Baron Terroro’s eyes had the 
box-seat, and I strongly suspect you’ve been and 
sat upon them.” 

I looked involuntarily to see whether I had 
been sitting upon any thing except the simple 
cushion. Truly enough, there w’as an eye, which 
I had crushed and flattened. 

“ Only one,” I said. 

“Worse for you, and better for him. The 
other eye had time to escape, and it wull know 
you again, that’s certain. Well, it’s no bu.siness 
of mine. Of course you’ve no appetite now for 
dinner? Better pay your fare, sir. To the 
Green Hippopotamus and Spectacles, w^hcro we 
put up, it’s ten-aiul-six.” 

“ Is there jjpom iaside ?” I inquired. It w'as 
advisable to* shrink from observation. 

“ Yes, sir. The inside pas.sengcrs are mastly 
skeleton. There’s room for three, sir. Inside, 
one-pound-one.” 

I paid the money, and became an inside pas- 
senger. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

or DIVISIONS WUICU OCCUR IN SKITZLAND — 1 AM TAKEN UP 

Professor Essie’s Lectures on Anatomy had * 
so fortified me, that I did not shrink from enter- 
ing the Skilzton coach. It contained living 
limbs, loose or attached to skeletons in othci 
respects bare, except that they were clothed 
with broadcl(^h garments, cut after the Engli.sh 
fashion. One passenger only had a complete 
face of flesh, he had also one living hand ; the 
other hand I guessed was bony, because it was 
concealed in a glove obviously padded. By ob 
serving the fit of his clothes, I came to a con- 
clusion that this gentleman was stuflcd through- 
out ; that all his limUs, except the head and 
j hand, were artificial. Two pairs of Legs, in 
woolen stockings, and a pair of Ears, were in u 
corner of the coach, and in another corner there 
were nineteen or twenty Scalps. 

I thought it M'cll to look astoni.shed at nothing, 
and, having pointed in a careless manner to the 
scalps, asked what might be their destination ? 
The person with the Face and Hand replied to 
me; and although evidently himself a gentle- 
man, he addressed me w^ith a tone of unconcealed 
respect. 

“They arc going to Skitzton, sir, to the hair- 
dresser’s.” 

“ ’ ■», to be sure,” I said. “ They are t(* 
mak< ^ atural ^kin Wigs. I might have known.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir. There is a ball to- 
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morrow night at Calmsgy. But the gentry do 
not like to employ village barbers, and therefore 
many of the better class of people send their hair 
to Skitzton, and receive it back by the return 
coach, properly cut and cui;led/* 

“ Oh,” said I. “ Ah ! Oh, indeed !” 
“Dinners, gentlemen I” said a voice at the 
window, and the waiter handed in four stomachs, 
now tolerably well filled. Each passenger re- 
ceived his property, and pulling open his chest 
with as much composure as if he were untiut- 
toning his waistcoat, restored his stomach, with 
a dinner in it, to the right position. Then the 
reckonings were paid, and the coach started. 

I thought of my garden, and much wished 
that somebody could throw Professor Essig down 
the hole that 1 had dug. A few things were to 
be met with in Skitzland which would rather 
puzzle him. They puzzled me; but I took 
refuge in silence, and so fortified, protected my 
ignorance from an ex{K)sure. 

“You are going to Court, sir, I presume?” 
said my Face and Hand friend, after a short 
pause. His was the only mouth in the coach, 
excepting mine, so that he was the only passen- 
ger able to enter into conversatibi^ 

“ My dear sir,” I replied, “ let me be frank 
with you. 1 have arrived here unexpectedly 
out of another world. Of the manners and cus- 
toms, nay, of the very nature of the people who 
inhabit this country, I know nothing. For any 
information you can give me, I shall be very 
• grateful.” 

My friend smiled incredulity, and said, 

“ Whatever you are plca.sed to profess, I will 
believe. What you arc pleased to feign a wish 
I for, 1 am proud to furnish. In Skitzland, the 
inhabitants, until they come of age, retain that 
illustrious appearance which you have been so 
fortunate a.s never to have lost. During the 
night of his twenty-hrst birthday, each Skitz- 
lander loses the limbs which up to that period 
have received from him no care^no eddeation. 
Of those neglected parts the skeletons alone 
remain, but all those organs which ho has em- 
ployed sufliciently continue unimpaired. I, for 
example, devoted to the study of the law, forgot 
all occupation but to think, to use my senses, and 
to write. I rarely used my legs, and therefore 
Nature has deprived me of them.” 

“ But,” I observed, “ it seems that in Skitz- 
land you arc able to take yourselves to pieces.” 

“ No one has that power, sir, more largely than 
yourself. What organs we have we can detach 
on any service. When dispersed, a simple force 
of Nature directs all corresponding members 
whither to fly that they may re-assomble.” 

“ If they can fly,” I asked, “ why are they 
sent in coache.s ? There were a pair of eyes on 
the box seat.” 

“ Simply for safety against accidents. Eyes 
flying alone are likely to be seized by birds, and 
incur many dangers. They are sent, therefore, 
usually under protection, like any other valuable 
parcel.” • 

“ Do many accidents occur?” 


“ Very few. For mutual protection, and also 
because a single member is often all that has 
been left existing of a fellow Skitzlander, our 
laws, as you, sir, know much better than my- 
self, estimate the destruction of any part ab- 
sent on duty from its skeleton as a crime equiv- 
alent to murder—” 

After this 1 held my tongue. Presently my 
friend again inquired whether 1 was going up 
to Court?” 

“ Why should I go to Court ? ” 

“ Oh, sir, it pleases you to be facetious. You 
must bo aware that any Skitzlander who has 
becn^eft by nature in possession of every limb, 
sits in the Assembly of the Perfect, or the U]3- 
per House, and receives many state emoluments 
and dignities.” 

“Are there many members of that Upper 
Assembly ?” 

“ Sir, there were forty-two. But if you are 
now traveling to claim your seat, Che number 
will be raised to forty-three.” 

“ The Baron Terroro— ” I hinted. 

“ My brother, .sir. His eyes are on the box- 
seat under my care. Undoubtedly he is a mem; 
her of the Upper House.” 

I I was now anxious to get out of the coach 
as soon as possible. My wish was fulfilled after 
the next pause. One eye, followed by six pairs 
of anas, with strong hard hands belonging to 
them, flew in at the window. 1 was collared ; 
the door was opened, and all hands were at 
work to drag me out and away. The twelve 
hands wisked me through the air, while the one 
eye sailed before us, like an old bird, leader of 
the flight. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

MY IMPRISONMENT AND TRIAL FOR MURDER. 

What sort of sky have they in Skitzland? 
Our earth overarches them, and, as the sunlight 
filters through, it causes a subdued illumination 
with very pure rays. Skitzland is situated near- 
ly in the centre of our globe, it hangs there like 
a shrunken kernel in the middle of a nutshell. 
The height from Skitzland to the over-arching 
canopy is great ; so great, that if 1 had not fallen 
personally from above the firmament, 1 should 
have considered it to be a blue sky similar to ours. 
At night it is quite dark ; but during the day 
there is an appearance in the heaven of white 
spots ; their glistening reminded me of stars. I 
noticed them as I was being conve^^ed to prison 
by the strong arms of justice, for it was by 
a detachment of members from the Skitzton 
police that I w’os now hurried along. The air 
was very warm, and corroborated the com- 
mon observation of an increase of heat as you 
get into the pith of our planet. The theory of 
central fire, however, is, you perceive, quite 
overturned by my experience. 

Wo alighted near the outskirts of a large and 
busy town. Through its streets 1 was dragged 
publicly, much stared at and much staring. 
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The street life was one busy nightmare of dis- 
jointed limbs. Professor Essig, could ho have 
been dragged through Skitzton, would have de- 
livered his farowell lecture upon his return. 
“Gentlemen — Fuit Ilium, Fuit Ischium, Fuit 
Sacrum, anatomy has lost her seat among the 
sciences. My occupation's gone.” Professor 
Owen’s book “ On the Nature of Limbs,” must 
contain, in the next edition, an Appendix Upon 
Limbs in Skitzland.” I was dragged through 
the streets, and all that I saw there, in the pres- 
ent ago of little faith, I dare not tell you. I 
was dragged through the streets to prison, and 
there duly chained, after having been sub^cted 
to the scrutiny of about fifty couples of eyes drawn 
up in a line within the prison door. I was 
chained in a dark cell, a cell so dark that I 
could very faintly perceive the figure of some 
being who was my companion. Whether this 
individual had ears wherewith to hoar, and 
mouth whq^owith to answer me, I could not 
see, but at a venture I addressed him. My 
thirst for information 'was unconquerable ; I 
began, therefore, immediately 'with a question : 

“ Friend, what arc those stars which we see 
Shining in the sky at mid-day?” 

An awful groan being an unsatisfactory re- 
ply, I asked again. « 

“Man, do not mock at misery. You 'wiU 
yourself be one of them.” 

“ The teachers shall shine like stars in the 
firmament.” I had a propen.<!ity for teaching, 
but was puzzled to discover how I could give 
so practical an illustration of the text of Fichte. 

Believe me,” I said, “ I am strangely ig- 
norant. Explain yourself.” 

He answered with a hollow voice : 

“ Murderers are shot up out of mortars into 
the sky, and stick there. Those w'hite, glisten- 
ing specks, they are their skeletons.” 

Justice is prompt in Skitland. I was tried 
incredibly fast by a jury of twelve men, 'who 
had absolutely heads. The judges had nothing 
but brain, mouth, and ear. Three powerful 
tongues defended me, but as they 'were not suf- 
fered to talk nonsense, they had little to say. 
The whole case W'as too clear to bo talked into 
cloudiness. Baron Terroro, in person, deposed 
that he had sent his eyes to see a friend at 
Culmsey, and that they were returning on the 
Skitzton coach, when I, illegally, came with my 
whole bulk u^n the box-seat, which he occu- 
pied. That one of his eyes was, in that man- 
ner, totally destroyed, but that the other eye, 
ha'ving escaped, identified me, and brought to 
his brain intelligence of the calamity which had 
befallen. He deposed further, that having receiv- 
ed this information, he dispatched his uiicrusfaed 
eye with arms from the police-office, and accom- 
panied with several members of the detective 
force to capture the offender, and to procure 
the fuBv proofs of my crime. A sub-inspector 
of Skitzton police then deposed that he sent 
three of his faculties, with his month, eye, and 
ear, to meet the coach. That the driver, con- 
sisting only of a stomach and hands, had been 


unable to observe what passed. That the guard, 
on the contrary, had taxed me WMth my deed, 
that ho had seen me rise from my scat upon the 
murdered eye, and that he had heard me make 
confession of my guilt. The guard was brought 
next into court, and told his talc. Then I was 
called upon for my defen.se. If a man wearing 
a cloth coat and tro'waers, and talking excellent 
English, were to plead at the Old Bailey that 
he had broken into some citizen’s premises ac- 
cidentally by falling from the moon, his tale 
would bo received in London as mine was in 
Skitzton. I was severely reprimanded for my 
levity, and ordered to be silent. The judge 
summed up, and the jury found me guilty. The 
judge, who had put on the black cap before the 
verdict was pronounced, held out no hope of 
mercy, and straightway sentenced me to death, 
according to the law's and usage of the realm. 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

THE LAST HOURS OF THE CONDEUNED IN SKITZLAND- 1 
AM EXECUTED. 

The period which intervenes between the 
sentence ancl^^ecuiion of a criminal in Skitz- 
land, is not 'itSnger than three hours. In order 
to increase the terror of death by contrast, the 
condemned man is suffered to ta.stc at the table 
of life from w hich he is banished, the most lus- 
cious viands. All the attainable enjoyment that 
his wit can ask for, he is allowed to have, dur- 
ing the three hours before he is shot like rub- 
bish off the fields of Skitzland. 

Under guard, of course, I w''as now to be led 
w’'hithersoevcr I desired. 

Several churches w'cro open. They never 
are all shut in Skitzton. I w'as taken into one. 
A man with heart and life was preaching. 
People with hearts w’ero in some pew’s ; people 
with brains, in others j people w’ith cars only, 
in some. In a neighboring church, there was 
a popular prq^cher, a .skeleton with life. His 
congregation was a crowd of cars, and nothing 
more. 

There w’as a day-performance at the Opera 
Lwent to that. Fine lungs and mouths pos- 
sessed the stage, and afterward there was a 
great bewilderment w’ith legs. I w’as .surprised 
to notice that many of the most beautiful ladies 
w^ere carried in and out, and lifted about like 
dolls. My guides sneered at my pretense of 
ignorance, w hen I asked why this w'os. But 
they were bound to please me in all practicable 
ways, so they informed me, although somew^hat 
pettishly. It seems that in Skitzland, ladies 
w^ho possess and have cultivated only their good 
looks, lose at the age of twenty-one all other 
endowments. So they become literally dolls, 
but dolls of a superior kind ; for they can not 
only open^jmd shut their eyes, but also sigh j 
w'ag slowly with their heads, and sometimes 
take a pocket handkerchief out of a bag, and 
drop It. But as their limbs are pow'erlcss, they 
have to be lifted and dragged about after the 
fashion that excited my astonishment. 



MY WONDERFUL ADVENTURES IN SKITZLAND. 


I said then, *• Lot mo^see the poor.” They 
took mo to a Workhouse. The mon, there, 
were all yellow ; and they wore a dress which 
looked as though it wero composed of as- 
phaltc ; it had also a smell like that of pitch. 

1 asked for explanation of these things. 

A Superintendent of Police remarked that I 
was losing opportunities of real enjoyment for 
the idle purpose of persisting in my fable of 
having dropped down from the sky. However, 

I compelled him to explain to me what was the 
reason of these things. The information I ob- 
tained was briefly this : that Nature, in Skitz- 
land, never removes the stomach. Every man 
has to feed himself; and the necessity for 
finding food, joined to the necessity for buying 
clothes, is a mainspring whereby the whole 
clockwork of civilized life is kept in motion. 
Now, if a man positively can not feed and clothe 
himself, he becomes a pauper. He then goes 
to the Workhouse, where he has his stomach 
tilled with a cement. That stopping lasts a 
lile-tiiuc, and he thereafter needs no food. His 
body, however, becomes yellow by the super- 
fluity of bile. The yellow-boy, which is the 
Skitzland epithet for pauper, h^t the same 
lime provided with a suit of clothes. The 
clothes arc of a material so tough that they can 
be worn unrepaired for more than eighty years. 
The pauper is now freed from care, but were ho 
in this state cast loose upon socict}", since ho has 
not that stimulus to labor which excites industry 
’ in other men, bo would become an element of 
danger in the state. Nature no longer compel- 
ling him to work, the law compels him. The 
rL'iiiaiiulcr td' his life is forfeit to the uses of his 
country. He laljors at the workhous(*, costing 
noliiing more than the expense of lodging, after 
the lirst inconsiderable outlay for cement where- 
vvitli to plug his stomach, and for the one suit of 
apparel. 

When we came out of the workhouse, all the 
bells in the town were tolling. 'Fhc sujicrintcn- 
dent told me that I had sadly frittered away time, j 
for I had now no more than half an hour to live, j 
U])oii that I leaned my back against a post, and 
asked him to prepare me for my part in the im- 
pciiiling ceremony by giving me a little informa- 
tion on the subject of executions. 

I found that it was usual for a man to bo 
executed with great ceremony upon the spot 
whereon his crime had been committed. That 
in case of rebellions or tumults in the provinces, 
when large numbers were not unfreqnciitly con- 
demned to death, the sentence of the law was 
carried out in the chief towns of the disturbed 
districts.* That large numbers of people wero 
thus sometimes discharged from a single mar- 
kct-plafio, and that the repeated strokes appear- 
ed to shake, or crack, or pierce in some degree 
that portion of the sky toward which'flio artillery j 
had been directed. 1 here at once saw that 1 1 
had discovered the true cause of earthquakes and ! 
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volcanoes ; and this shows how great light may 
be thrown upon theories concerning the hidden 
constitution of this earth, by going more deeply 
into the matter of it than had been done by any 
one before I dug my hole. Our volcanoes, it is 
now proved, are situated over the market-places 
of various provincial towns in Skitzland. When 
a revolution happens, the rebels are shot np — 
discharged from mortars by means of an explo- 
sive material evidently far more powerfu} than 
our gun-powder or gun-cotton; and they are 
pulverized by the friction in grinding their way 
through the earth. How simple and easy 
truth* appears, when we have once arrived 
at it. 

The sound of muffled drums approached us, 
and a long procession turned the corner of a 
street. 1 was placed in the middle of it — 
Baron Terroro by my side. All then began to 
float so rapidly away, that I was nearly left 
alone, when forty arms came back and collared 
me. It was considered to be a proof of my re- 
fiactory disposition, that I 'would make no use 
of my innate power of flight. I was therefore 
dragged in this procession swiftly through the 
air, drums playing, fifes lamenting. 

Wo alighted on the spot where I had fallen, 
and the hole through which I had come I saw 
aliovo me. It was very small, but the light 
from above .shining more vividly through it 
made it look, with its rough edges, like a crum- 
pled moon. A quantity of some explosive liquid 
was poured into a largo mortgr, which had 
been erected (under the eye of Baron Terroro) 
exactly where my misfortune happened. I was 
then thrust in, the baron ramming me down, 
and pounding with a long stock or pestle upon 
my head in a noticeably vicious manner. The 
baron then cried ‘‘ Fire !” and as I shot out, in 
the midst of a blaze, 1 saw him looking up- 
ward. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

KT REVBMOB ON TUB 8K1TZLANDERS. 

By great good fortune, they had planted 
their artillery so well, that I wa'^ fired up 
through my hole again, and aliglitcd in niv own 
garden, just a little singed. Mv first thought 
was to run to an adjoining bed of vegetable 
marrows. Thirty vegetable marrows and two 
pumpkins I rained down to astonish the Skitz- 
landers, and I fervently hope that one of them 
! may have knocked out the remaining eye of my 
vindictive enemy, the baron. 1 tlien went into 
the pantry, and obtained a basket full of eggs, 
and having rained these down upon the Skitz- 
landcrs, I left them. 

I It was after breakfast when I went down to 
I Skitzland, and I came back while the dinner 
! boll v'as ringing. 
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[From the People’s Journal.] 

CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 

P erhaps tho event that lingers longest in 
the memory, among all the appalling episodes 
and startling passages of the French Revolution, 
is the assassination of the tyrant Marat, by Char- 
lotte Corday. With the blood of old Corneille 
running in her veins, and possessing something 
of his stern and masculine love of liberty, this 
.*«implc child of nature hears in her distant home 
that her friends, the Girondists, are proscribed, 
and that a hated triumvirate in Paris, tramples 
on the feelings and liberties of the people.* Full 
of one idea, she purchases a knife, and, without 
a single confidant, sets out for the metropolis, | 
where, procuring an interview with Marat, she 
stabs him to the heart, and with one blow ac- 
complishes her revenge, and what she vainly 
supposed to be the people’s redemption. 

In Miss Julia Kavanagh’s charming volumes 
she gives us a pretty faithful memoir of this 
extraordinary woman. Among tho women of 
the French Revolution, there is one, says the 
^gifted authoress, who stands essentially apart : 
a solitary episode of the eventful stoiy. She 
appears for a moment, performs a deed — heroic 
as to tho intention, criminal as to the means — 
and disappears forever j lost in the shadow of 
time — an unfathomed mystery. 

Tho greatest portion of the youth of Charlotte 
Corday — ^to give her the name by which she is 
generdly known — ^was spent in the calm ob- 
scurity of her convent solitude. Many high 
visions, many burning dreams and lofty aspira- 
tions, already haunted her imaginative and en- 
thusiastic mind, as she slowly paced the silent 
cloisters, or rested, lost in thought, beneath the 
shadow of the ancient elms. It is said that, 
like Madame Roland, she contemplated seclud- 
ing herself for ever from the world in her mon- 
astic retreat ; but, affected by the skepticism of 
the age, which penetrated even beyond convent 

walls, she gave up the project 

All the austerity and republican enthusiasm 
of her illustrious ancestor, Pierre Corneille, 
seemed to have come down to his young de- 
scendant. Even Rousseau and Raynal, the 
apostles of democracy, had no pages that could 
absorb her so deeply as those of ancient history, 
with its stirring deeds and immortal recollec- 
tions. Often,^ike Manon Philipon in the recess 
of her father’s workshop, might Charlotte Cor- 
day bo seen in her convent cell, thoughtfully 
bending over an open volume of Plutarch, that 
powerful and eloquent historian of all heroic 
sacrifices. 

When the Abbaye aux Dames was closed, in 
consequence of the Revolution, Charlotte was in 
her twentieth year, in the prime of life, an<Lof 
wonderful beauty; and never, perhaps, did a 
vision of more dazzling loveliness step forth 
from beneath the dark convent portal into the 
light of the free and open world. She was 
rather tall, but admirably proportioned, with a 
figure full of native grace and dignity: her 


hands, arms, and shoulders were models of pure 
sculptural beauty. Jtn expression of singular 
gentleness and serenity characterized her fair, 
oval countenance and regular features. Her 
open forehead, dark and well-arched eyebrows, 
and eyes of a gray so deep that it was often 
mistaken for blue, added to her natural grave 
and meditative appearance ; her nose was straight 
and well formed, her mouth serious but exquisite- 
ly beautiful. 

On leaving the convent in which she had 
been educated, Charlotte Corday went to reside 
with her aunt, Madame Coutellier de Brettevillc 
Gouvillc, an old royalist lady, Avho inhabited an 
ancient-looking house in one of tho principal 
streets of Caen. There the young girl, w'ho 
had inherited a little property, spent several 
years, chiefly engaged in watching the progress 
of the Revolution. 

A silent reserve characterized this epoch of 
Charlotte Corday’s life ; her enthusiasm was 
not external but inward ; she listened to the 
discussions which W'cre carried on around her 
without taking a part in them herself. She 
seemed to feel instinctively that great thoughts 
are always bj^er nursed in the heart's solitude : 
that they cmi only lose their native dcj)th and 
intensity by being revealed too freely before the 
indifferent gaze of the world. Those with whom 
she then occasionally conversed took little heed 
of tho substance of her discourse, and could 
remember nothing of it w’hcn she afterward 
became celebrated; but all recollected well her 
voice, and spoke with strange enthusiasm of its 
pure, silvery sound. 

The fall of tho Girondists, on the 31st of 
May, first suggested to Charlotte Corday the 
possibility of giving an active shape to her* 
hitherto passive feelings. She watched with 
intense, though still silent interest, the progress 
of events, concealing her secret indignation and 
thoughts of vengeance under her habitually 
calm aspect.^ Those feelings were heightened 
in her soul by the presence of the fugitive Gi- 
rondists, who had found a refuge in Caen, and 
were urging the Normans to raise an army to 
march on Paris. She found a pretense to call 
upon Barbaroux, then with his friends at tho 
Intendance. She came twice, accompanied by 
an old servant, and protected by her own mod- 
est dignity. Pethion saw her in the hall, where 
she' was waiting for the handsome Girondist, 
and observed with a smile, *‘So the beautiful 
aristocrat is come to see republicans.” Citi- 
zen Pethion,” she replied, “you now judge me 
without knowing me, but a time will come w*hen 
you shall learn who I am.” With Barbaroux, 
Charlotte chiefly conversed of the imprisoned 
Girondists; of Madame Roland and Marat. 
The name of this man had long haunted her 
with a mingled feeling of dreaid and horror. 
To Marat she ascribed the proscription of the 
Girondists, the woes of the Republic, and on 
him she resolved to avenge her ill-fated country. 
Charlotte was^not aware that Marat was but 
the tool of Danton and Robespierre. “If such 
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actions could be counseled, afterward said Bar- 
baroux, “ it is not Marat •whom we would have 
advised her to strike.” 

While this deadly thought was daily strength- 
ening itself in Charlotte’s mind, she received 
several offers of marriage. She declined them, 
on the plea of wishing to remain free: but 
strange indeed must have seemed to her, at 
that moment, those proposals of earthly love. 
One of those whom her beauty had enamored, 
M. de Franquelin, a young volunteer in the 
cause of the Girondists, died of grief on learning 
her fate ; his last request was, that her portrait, 
and a few letters he had formerly received from 
her, might be buried with him in his grave. 

For several days after her last interview with 
Barbaroux, Charlotte brooded silently over her 
groat thought ; often meditating on the history 
of Judith. Her aunt subsequently remembered 
that, on entering her room one morning, she 
found an old Bible open on her bed : the verse 
in which it is recorded that ^‘the Lord had 
gifted Judith with a special beauty and fair- 
ness,” for the deliverance of Israel, was under- 
lined with a pencil. 

On another occasion Madame do Brettcvillc 
found her niece creeping alone f^o inquired 
into the cause of her tears. “They flow,” 
replied Charlotte, for the misfortunes of my 
country." Heroic and devoted as she "was, she 
then also w’ept, perchance, over her own youth 
and beauty, so soon to be sacrificed forever. No 
jjcrsonal considerations altered her resolve : she 
procured a passport, provided herself with money, 
and paid a farewell visit to her father, to inform 
him that, considering the unsettled condition 
of France, she thought it best to retire to En- 
• gland. He approved of heuntention, and bade 
her adieu. On returning To Caen, Charlotte 
told the same tale to Madame do Brettcvillc, 
left a secret provision for an old nurse, and dis- 
tributed the little property she possessed among 
her friends. ^ • 

It was on the morning of the 9lh of July, 
1793, that she left the house of her aunt, with- 
out trusting herself with a last farcw’cll. Her 
most earnest wish was, when her deed should 
have been accomplished, to perish, wholly un- 
known, by the hands of an infuriated multitude. 
The woman who could contemplate such a fate, 
and calmly devote herself to it, without one .sel- 
fish thought of future renown, had indeed the 
heroic soul of a martyr. 

Her journey to Paris was marked by no other 
event than the unwelcome attentions of some 
Jacobins with whom she traveled. One of them, 
struck by her modest and gentle beauty, made 
her a very serious proposal of marriage: .she 
playfully evaded his request, but promised that 
he should learn who and what she was at some 
future period. On entering Paris, she proceeded 
immediately to the Hotel de la Providence, Rue 
des Vieux Augustins, not far from Marat’s 
dwelling. Here she rested for two days before 
calling on her intended victim^ Nothing can, 
mark more forcibly the singular calmness of her | 
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mind : she felt no hurry to accomplish the deed 
for which she bad journeyed so far, and over 
which she had meditated so deeply: her soul 
remained serene and undaunted to the last. 
Tho room which she occupied, and which has 
often been pointed out to inquiring strangers, 
was a dark and wretched attic, into which light 
scarcely ever penetrated. There she read again 
the volume of Plutarch she had brought with 
her — ^unwilling to part from her favorite author, 
oven in her last hours — and probably composed 
that energetic address to the .people which was 
found upon her after her apprehension. 

Chgrlotto perceived that to call on Marat was 
tho only means by which she might accomplish 
her purpose. She did so on the morning of tho 
13th of July, having first purchased a knife in 
the Palais Royal, and written him a note, in 
which she requested an interview. She was 
refused admittance. She then wrote him a 
second note, more pressing than the first, and 
in which she represented herself as persecuted 
foi tho cause of freedom. Without waiting to 
see what effect this note might produce, she 
called again at half-past seven the same evening. 

Marat then resided in the Rue des Cordeliers, 
in a gloomy-looking house, which has since been 
demolished. His constant fears of assassination 
were shared by those around him ; the porter 
seeing a strange wmman pa.ss by his lodge, with- 
out pausing to make any inquiry, ran out and 
called her back. She did not heed his remon- 
.strance, but swiftly ascended the old stone stair- 
ca.se, until she had reached the dfior of Marat’s 
apartment. It was cautiously opened by Al- 
bertine, a woman with whom Marat cohabited, 
and who passed for his wife. Recognizing the 
same young and handsome girl who had already 
called on her husband, and animated, perhaps, 
by a feeling of jealous mistrust, Albertine re- 
fused to admit her; Charlotte insisted with 
great earnestness. The sound of their alterca- 
tion reached Marat : he immediately ordered 
his wife to admit the stranger, whom be recog- 
nized as the author of the two letters he had 
received in the course of the day. Albertine 
obeyed reluctantly ; she allowed Charlotte to 
enter; and after crossing with her an ante- 
chamber, where she had been occupied with a 
man named Laurent Basse in folding some 
numbers of the “ Ami du Peuplc,” she ushered 
her through two other rooms, until they came 
to a narrow closet where Marat was then in a 
bath. Ho gave a look at Charlotte, and ordered 
I his wife to leave them alone : she complied, but 
I allowed the door of the closet to remain half 
open, and kept within call. 

According to his u.sual custom, Marat wore 
a soiled handkerchief bound round his head, 
increasing his natural hideousness. A coarse 
covering was thrown across the bath ; a board, 
likewise, placed transversely, supported his pa- 
pers. Laying down his pen, he asked Char- 
lotte tho purport of her visit. Tho closet was 
so narrow that she touched the bath near which 
she stood. Sho gazed on him with ill-disguised 
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horror and disgust, but answered as composedly 
as she could, that she had come from Caen, in 
order to give him correct intelligence concern- 
ing the proceedings of the Girondists there. 
He listened, questioned her eagerly, wrote down 
the names of the Girondists, then added, with a 
smile of triumph : ** Before a week they shall 
have perished on the guillotine.” These 
words,” afterward said Charlotte, “ sealed his 
fate.” Drawing from beneath the handkerchief 
Vhich covered her bosom the knife she had kept 
there all along, she plunged it to the hilt in 
Marat's heart. He gave one loud, expiring 
cry for help, and sank back dead, in the bath. 
By an instinctive impulse, Charlotte had instant- 
ly drawn out the knife from the breast of her 
victim, but she did not strike again ; casting it 
down at his feet, she left the closet, and sat 
down in the neighboring room, thoughtfully 
passing her hand across her brow: her task 
was done.* 

The wife of ^larat had rushed to his aid on 
hearing his ciy for help. Laurent Basse, seeing 
that all was over, turned round toward Charlotte, 

, and, with a blow of a chair, felled her to the 
floor; while the infuriated Albcrtinc trampled 
her under her feet. The tumult aroused the 
other tenants of the house ; the alarm .spread, 
and a crowd gathered in the apartment, who 
learned with stupor that Marat, the Friend of 
the People, had been murdered. Deeper still 
was their wonder w’hcn they gazed on the mur- 
deress. She, stood there before them with still 
disordered garments, and her disheveled hair, 
loosely bound by a broad green ribbon falling 
around her ; but so calm, so serenely lovely, 
that those who most abhorred her crime gazed 
on her with involuntary admiration. Was she | 
then so beautiful?” was the question addressed, 
many years afterward, to an old man, one of the 
few remaining 'witncs.scs of this scene. Beau- 
tiful !” he echoed, enthusiastically ; adding, with 
the eternal regrets of old age : “ Ay, there are 
none such now !” 

On the morning of the 17th, she was led be- 
fore her judges. She was dressed with care, 
and had never looked more lovely. Her bear- 
ing was so imposing and dignified, that the 
spectators and the judges seemed to stand 
arraigned before her. She interrupted the first 
witness, by ckclaring that it was she who hod 
killed Marat.' “ Who inspired you with so much 
hatred against him ?” asked the President. 

needed not the hatred of others, 1 had 
enough of my own,” she energetically replied; 
** besides, wo do not execute well that which 
we have not ourselves conceived.” 

“What, then, did you hate in Marat?” 

“ His crimes.” 

“ Do you think that you have assassinated all 
the Marats?” 

“Noj but now that he is dead, the rest may 
lear.!” 

She answered other questions with equal firm- 
ness and laconism. Her project, she declared, 
had been formed since the Slst of May. “ She 


had killed one man to save a hundred thousand. 
She was a repnblioan fong before the Revolution, 
and had never failed in energy.” 

“ What do you understand by energy ?” ask- 
ed the President. 

“ That feeling,” she replied, “ which induces 
us to cast aside selfish considerations, and sacri- 
fice ourselves for our country.” 

Fouquier Tinville here observed, alluding to 
the sard blow she had given, that she must be 
wftll practiced in crime. “ The monster takes 
mo for an assassin !” she exclaimed, in a tone 
thrilling with indignation. This closed the de- 
bates, and her defender rose. It was not Doul- 
cct de Pontocoulant — who had not received her 
letter — but Chauveau de la Garde, chosen by 
the President. Charlotte gave him an anxious 
look, as though she feared he might seek to 
save her at the expense of honor. He spoke, 
and she perceived that her apprehensions were 
unfounded. Without excusing her crime, or 
attributing it to insanity, he pleaded for the fer- 
vor of her conviction ; which ho had the courage 
to call sublime. The appeal proved unavailing. 
Charlotte Corday was condemned. Without 
deigning to^mswer the President, who asked 
her if she imd aught to object to the penalty of 
death being carried out again.st her, she rose, 
and walking up to her defender, thanked him 
gracefully. “ These gentlemen,” said she, point- 
ing to the judges, ** have just informed me that 
the whole of my property is confiscated. 1 owe 
something in the pri.son : as a proof of my friend- 
ship and esteem, 1 request you to pay this little 
debt.” 

On returning to the conciergeric, she foiiml 
an artist, named Hauer, waiting for her, to tin 
ish her portrait, -^pliich he had begun at the tri- 
bunal. They conversed freely together, iinti! 
the executioner, carrying the red chemise des- 
tined for a&sassins, and the scissors with which 
he was to cut her hair off, made hi.s appoaranee. 
“ Wlfat, so jrioii !” exclaimed Charlotte Corday. 
slightly turning pale ; but rallying her courage, 
she resumed her composure, and presented u 
I lock of her hair to M. Hauer, as the only rc- 
I ward in her power to offer. A priest came to 
offer her his ministry. She thanked him and 
the persons by whom he had been sent, but 
declined his spiritual aid. The executioner cut 
her hair, bound her hand.s, and threw the red 
chemise over her. M. Hauer was struck with 
the almost unearthly loveliness which the crim- 
son hue of this garment imparted to the ili-futed 
maiden, “ This toilet of death, though performed 
by rude hands, leads to immortality,” said Char- 
lotte, with a smile. 

A heavy storm broke forth as the car of the 
condemned left the conciergerie for the Place 
de la Revolution. An immense crowd lincil 
every street through which Charlotte Corday 
passed. Hootings and execrations at first rose 
on her path ; but as her pure and serene beauty 
dawned on the multitude, as the exquisite love- 
liness of hcrit countenance and the sculptural 
I beauty of her figure became more fully revealed. 
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pity and admiration superseded every other 
feeling. Her bearing '^as so admirably calm 
and dignified, as to rouse sympathy in the breasts 
of those who detested not only her crime, but the 
cause for which it had been committed. Many 
men of eveiy party took off their hats and bow- 
ed as the cart pass^ before them. Among those 
who waited its approach, was a young German, 
named Adam Luk, who stood at the entrance of 
the Rue Saint Honor6, and followed Charlotte to 
the scaffold. He gazed on the lovely and heScic 
maiden with all the enthusiasm of Us imagina- 
tive race. A love, unexampled perhaps in the 
history of the human heart, took possession of 
his soul. 

Unconscious of the passionate love she had 
awakened, Charlotte now stood near the guillo- 
tine. She turned pale on first beholding it, but 
soon resumed her serenity. A deep blush suf- 
fused her face when the executioner removed 
the handkerchief that covered her neck and 
shoulders, but she calmly laid her head upon 
the block. The executioner touched a spring 
and the ax came down. One of Samson’s assist- 
ants immediately stepped forward, and holding 
up the lifeless head to the gaze pf the crowd, 
struck it on either cheek. The brdlal act only 
excited a feeling of horror ; and it is said that 

as though even in death her indignant spirit 
protested against this outrage — an angry and 
crimson flush passed over the features of Char- 
lotte Corday. 

[From IIouBchold Words.] 

GREENWICH WEATHER-WISDOM. 

England every body notices tlie weather, 

* JL and talks about the weather, and suffers by 
the weather, yet very few of us know any thing 
about it. The changes of our climate have 
given us a constant and an insatiable national 
disease — consumption j the density of our winter 
fog has gained an European celgbrity while 
the general haziness of our atmo.splier(5 induces 
an Italian or an American to doubt whether we 
are ever indulged with a real blue sky. “ Good 
day'’ has become the national salutation ; um- 
brelbis, water-proof clothes, and cough mixtures 
are almost necessities of English life j yet, de- 
spite these daily and hourly proofs of the im- 
portance of the weather to each and all of u$, 
it is only within the last ten years that any 
effectual steps have been taken in England to 
watch the weather and the proximate elements 
^hich regulate its course and variations. 

Yet, in those ten years positive wonders have 
been done^ and good hope established that a 
continuance of patient inquiry will be rewarded 
by still further discoveries. To take a single 
result, it may bo mentioned, that a careful study 
of the thermometer has shown that a descent 
of the temperature of London from forty-five to 
thirty-two degrees, generally kills about 300 

• persons. They may not all die in the very 
week when the losjs of warmth ^kes place, but | 
the number of deaths is found to increase to that 
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extent over the previous average within a short 
period after the change. The fall of tempera- 
ture, in truth, kills them as certainly as a well- 
aimed cannon-shot. Our changing climate, or 
deficient food and shelter, has prepared them 
for the final stroke, but they aotually die at last 
of the weather. 

Before 1838, several European states, less 
apt than ourselves to talk about the weather, 
had taken it up as a study, and had made 
various contributions to the general knowledgfe 
of the subject { but in that year England began 
to act. The officials who now and then emerge 
from* the Admiralty under the title of the 
“ Board of Visitors,” to see what is in progress 
at the Greenwich Observatory, were reminded 
by Mr. Airy, the astronomer royal, that much 
good might be done by pursning a course of 
magnetic and meteorological observations. The 
officials “ listened and believed.” 

The following year saw a wooden fence 
pushed out behind the Observatory walls, in 
t!)c direction of Blackheath, and soon afterward 
a few low-roofed, unpainted, wooden buildings 
were dotted over the inclosiire. These struc- 
tures are small enough and humble enough to 
outward view, yet they contain some most 
beautifully-coifttnicted instruments, and have 
been the scene of a series of observations and 
discoveries of the greatest interest and value. 
The stray holiday visitor to Greenwich Park, 
who feels tempted to look over the wooden 
paling, sees only a series of deal^sheds, upon a 
rough grass-plat ; a mast some eighty feet high, 
steadied by ropes, and having a lantern at the 
top, and a windlass below; and if he looks 
closer, he perceives a small inner inclosure, 
surrounded by a dwarf fence ; an upright stand, 
with a movable top, sheltering a collection of 
thermometers; and here and there a pile of 
planks and unused partitioning, that helps to 
give the place an appearance of temporary ex- 
pediency, an aspect something between a col- 
lection of emigrants’ cottages and the yard of a 
dealer in second-hand building materials. But 
— as was said when speaking of the Astronom- 
ical Observatory — Greenwich is a practical 
place, and not one prepared for show. Science, 
like virtue, does not require a palace for a 
dwelling-place. In this collection of deal houses, 
during the last ten years, Nature has been con- 
stantly watched, and interrogated with the zeal 
and patience which alone can glean a knowledge 
of her secrets. And the results of those watches, 
kept at all hoars, and in all weathers, arc curious 
in the extreme ; but before wc ask what they 
are, let us cross the barrier, and see with what 
tools the weather-students work. 

The main building is built in the form of a 
cross, with its chief front to the magnetic north. 
It is formed of wood, all iron and other metals 
being carefully excluded ; for its purpose is to 
contain three large magnets, which have to be 
isolated from all infiuence likely to interfere 
with their truthful action. In three arms of the 
cross these magnets are suspended bj* b:i.: ’s of 
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unummght, untwisted silk. In the fourth am 
is a sort of double window, filled with apparatus 
for reoeivingf the electricity collected at the top 
of the mast which stands close by. Thus, in this 
wooden shed, we find one portion devoted to 
electricity — ^to the detection and registry, of the 
stray lightning of the atmosphere — and the other 
three to a set of instruments that feel the infiu- 
enoe and register the variations of the magnetic 
changes in the conditions of the air. ‘‘True 
as the needle to the pole,’’ is the burden of an 
old song, which now shows how little our fore- 
fathers knew about this same needle, which, 
in truth, has a much steadier character than it 
deserves. Let all who still have faith in the 
legend go the the magnet-house, and when they 
have seen the vagaries there displayed, they 
will have but a poor idea of Mr. Charles Pib- 
din’s sea-heroes, whoso constancy is declared to 
have been as true as their compasses were to 
the north. • 

Upon entering the magnet-house, the first 
object that attracts attention are the jars to 
which the electricity is brought down. The 
fluid is collected, as just stated, by a conductor 
running from the top of the mast outside. In 
order that not the slightest portion may be lost 
in its progress down, a lamp is kept constantly 
burning near the top of the pole, the light of 
which keeps warm and dry a body of glass that 
cuts off all communication between the conductor 
and the machinery which supports it. Another 
light, for the purpose of collecting the electricity 
by its flame, is placed above the top of the pole. 
This light, burning at night, has given rise to 
many a strange supposition in the neighborhood. 
It is too high up to be serviceable as a lantern 
to those below. Besides, who walks in Green- 
wich Park after the gates are closed ? It can 
light only the birds or the deer. ‘’Then, 
surely,” says another popular legend, “ it is to 
guide the ships on the river, when on their way 
up at night ; a sort of landmark to tell where- 
abouts the Observatory is when the moon and 
stars are clouded, and refuse to show where 
their watchers are.” 

All these speculations are idle, for the lights 
bum when the sun is shining, as well as at 
night ; and the object of the lower one is that 
no trace of moisture, and no approach of cold, 
shall give tbei electricity a chance of slipping 
down the mast, or the ropes, to the earth, but 
shall leave it no way of escape from the wise 
men below, who want it, and will have it, 
whether it likes or no, in their jars, that they 
may measure its quantity and its quality, and 
write both down in their journals. It is thus 
diat electricity comes down the wires into those 
Jan on our right as we enter. If very slight, 
its presence there is indicated by tiny morsels 
of pendent gold-leaf; if stronger, the divergence 
at two straws show it; if stronger still, the 
third jar holds its greater force, while neighbor- 
ing instruments measure the length of the oieo- 
trio sparks, or mark the amount of the eleotrio 
force. At the desk, close by, sits the observer, 


who jots down the snooessive indications. In 
his book ho registers fi'om day to day, through- 
out the year, bow much electricity has been in 
the air, and what was its character, even to 
such particulars as to w'hether its sparks were 
blue, violet, or purple in color. At times, how- 
ever, he has to exercise great care, and it is 
not always that he even then escapes receiving 
severe shocks. 

Passing on, we approach the magnets. They 
are "three in numlror; of large size, and dif- 
ferently suspended, to show the various ways in 
which such bodies are acted upon. All hang 
by bands of un wrought silk. If the silk were 
twisted, it would twist the magnets, and the 
accuracy of their position would be disturbed. 
Magnets, like telescopes, must be true in their 
adjustment to tho hundredth part of a hair’s 
breadth. One magnet hangs north and south ; 
another east and west; and a third, like a 
scale-beam, is balanced on knife-edges and 
agate planes, .so beautifully, that when once 
adjusted and inclosed in its case, it is opened 
only once a year, lest one grain of dust, or one 
small spider, should destroy its tnith; for spi- 
ders are as^oublosome to the weather-student 
as to the astronomer. These insects like the 
perfect quiet that reigns about the instruments 
of the philosopher, and with heroic perseverance 
pcrsi.st in spinning their fine threads among his 
machines. Indeed, spiders occasionally betray 
the magnetic observer into very odd behavior. 
At times he may be seen bowing in the sun-, 
shine, like a Persian fire-worshiper j now stoop- 
ing in this direction, now dodging in that, but 
always gazing through the sun’s rays up toward 
that ]uminar}^ He seems demented, staring at 
nothing. At last he lifts his hand ; ho snatches 
apparently at vacancy to pull nothing down. 
In truth his eye had at la.st caught the gleam 
of light reflected from an almost invisible spider 
line running from the electrical wire to the 
neighUiring planks. The spider who had ven- 
tured on tho charged wire paid the penalty of 
such daring with his life long ago, but ho had 
left his web behind him, and that beautifully 
minute thread has been carrying off to the earth 
a portion of the electric fluid, before it had been 
received, and tested, and registered by the 
mechanism below. Such facts show the ex- 
ceeding delicacy of the observations. 

For seven years, the magnets suspended in 
this building were constantly watched every 
two hours — every even hour— day and night, 
except on Sundays, the object being that some 
light might be thrown upon the laws regulating 
the movements of tho mariner’s compos ; hence, 
that while men became wiser, navigation might 
be rendered safer. The chief observer— the 
genius loci — ^is Mr. Glaishor, whose name figure.s 
in the reports of tho Register-General. He, 
with two assistants, from year to year, went on 
making these tedious examinations of the varia- 
tions of the magnets, by means of small tele- 
scopes, fixed wjj^h great precision upon pedestals 
of masonry or wood fixed on the earth, and 
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unconnected with the flcpr of the building, oc- 
cupying a position exactly between the three 
magnets. This mode of proceeding had con- 
tinued for some years with almost unerring 
regularity, and certain large quarto volumes 
full of figures wore the results, when an in- 
genious medical man, Mr. Brooke, hit upon a 
photographic plan for removing the necessity 
for this perpetual watchfulness. Now, in the 
magnet-house, wo see light and chemistry dojng 
the ta.sks before performed by human labor; and 
doing thorn more faithfully than even the most 
vigilant of human eyes and hands. Around the 
magnets are cases of zinc, so perfect that they 
exclude all light from without. Inside those 
cases, in one place, is a lamp giving a single 
ray of prepared light, which, Iklling upon a 
mirror soldered to the magnet, moves with its 
motions. This wandering ray, directed toward 
a sheet of sensitive photographic paper, records 
the magnet's slightest motion! The paper 
moves on by clock-work, and once in four-and- 
twenty hours an assistant, having closed the 
shutters of the building, lights a lantern of 
yellow glass, opens the magnet-boxes, removes 
the paper on which the magnets h<»je been en- 
abled to record their own motions, and then, 
having put in a fresh sheet of sensitive paper, 
he shuts it securely in, winds up the clock-work, 
puts out his yellow light, and lets in the sun- 
shine. His lantern glass is yellow, because the 
yellow rays are the only ones which can be 
Rifely allowed to fall upon the photographic 
paper during its removal from the instrument, 
to the dish in which its magnetic picture is to 
bo Jixed by a further chemical process. It is 
^the blue ray of the light that gives the da- 
guerrotypic likeness — as most persons who have 
bad their heads off, under the hands of M. Clau- 
jlct, or Mr. Beard, or any of their numerous 
cotnpetitors in the art of preparing sun-pictures, 
well know. 

Since the apparatus of Mr. Bii)oke fSr the 
self-registration of the magnetic changes has 
been in operation at Greenwich, the time of 
Mr. Glaisher and his assistants has been more 
at liberty for other branches of their duties. 
These are numerous enough. Thermometers 
and barometers have to be watched as well as 
magnets. To these instruments the same in- 
genious photographic contrivance is applied. 

The wooden building next to the magnet- 
house on the southwest contains a modification 
of Mr. Brooke’s ingenious plan, by which the 
rise and fall of the temperature of the air is 
self-registered. Outside the building are the 
bulbs of tliermomcters freely exposed to the 
weather. Their shafts run through a zinc cose, 
and as the mercury rises or falls, it moves a 
float having a projecting arm. Across this arm 
is thrown the ray of prepared light which falls 
then upon the sensitive paper. Thus we see 
the variations of the needle and the variations in 
•heat and cold both recording their own story, 
within those humble-looking wooden sheds, as 
completely as the wind and the rain are made 


to do the same thing, on the top of the towers 
of the Observatory. The reward given to the 
inventor of this Ingenious mode of self-registra- 
tion has been recently revealed in a parliament- 
ary paper, thus : “ To Mr. Charles Brooke for 
his invention and establishment at the Royal 
Observatory, of the apparatus for the self-regis- 
tration of magnetical and meteorological phe- 
nomena, <£500.” Every year the invention 
will save fully d£500 worth of human toil ; and 
the reward seems small when we see every 
year millions voted for warlike, sinecure, and 
other worse than useless purposes. 

Photography, however, can not do all the 
work. Its records have to bo checked by inde- 
pendent observations every day, and then both 
have to be brought to their practical value by 
comparison with certain tables which test their 
accuracy, and make them available for disclos- 
ing certain scientific results. The preparation 
of such tables is one of the practice triumphs 
of Greenwich. Many a quiet country gentle- 
man amuses his leisure by noting day by day 
the variations of his thermometer and barometer. 
Heretofore such observations were isolated and 
of no general value, but now, by the tables 
completed by Mr. Glaisher, and published by 
the Royal Soefety, they may all bo converted 
into scientifle values, and bo made available for 
the increase of our weather- wisdom. For nearly 
seventy years the Royal Society had observa- 
tions made at Somerset House, but they were a 
dead letter— ^mcrc long columns of figures — till 
these tables gave them significance. And the 
same tables now knit into one scientific whole, 
the observations taken by forty scientific volun- 
teers, who, from day to day, record for the 
Registrar-General of births and deaths, the 
temperature, moisture, &c., of their different 
localities, which vary from Glasgow to Guern- 
sey, and from Cornwall to Norwich. 

What the Rosetta stone is to the history of 
the Pharaohs, these Greenwich tables have 
been to the weather-hieroglyphics. They have 
afforded something like a key to the language 
in which the secrets are written ; and it remains 
for industrious observation and scientifle zeal to 
complete the modern victory over ancient igno- 
rance. Already the results of the Greenwich 
.studies of the weather have given us a number 
of curious morsels of knowledge. The whole- 
sale destruction of human life induced by a fall 
in the temperature of London has just been 
noticed. Besides the manifestation of that 
fact, wo are shown, that instead of a vrarm 
summer being followed by a cold winter, the 
tendency of the law of the weather is to group 
warm seasons together, and cold seasons to- 
gether. Mr. Glaisher has made out, that the 
character of the weather .seems to follow certain 
curves, so to speak, each extending over periods 
of fifteen years. During the first half of each 
of these periods, the seasons become warmer 
and warmer, till they reach their warmest point, 
and then they sink again, becoming colder and 
colder, till they reach the lowest point, whence 
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they rise again. His tables range over the 
last seventy-nine years — from 1771 to 1849. 
Periods shown to be the coldest, were years 
memorable for high-priced food, increased mor- 
tality, popular discontent, and political changes. 
In his diagrams, the warm years are tinted 
brown, and the cold years gray, and as the 
sheets are turned over and the dates scanned, 
the fact suggest itself that a gray period saw 
Lord George Gordon’s riots; a gray period 
marked by the Reform Bill excitement; 
and a gray period saw the Corn Laws repealed. 

A few more morsels culled from the expe- 
rience of these weather-seers, and we* have 
done. 

Those seasons have been best which have 
enjoyed an average temperature — not too hot 
nor too cold. 

The indications are that the climate of En- 
gland is becoming warmer, and, consequently, 
healthier; % fact to be partly accounted for by 
the improved drainage and the removal of an 
excess of timber from the land. 

The intensity of cholera was found greatest 
in those places where the air was stagnant ; 
and, therefore, any means for causing its mo- 
tion, as lighting fires and improving ventilation, 
are thus proved to be of the* utmost conse- 
quence. 

Some day near the 20th of January — the 
lucky guess, in 1838, of Murphy' .s Weather 
Almanac — will, upon the average of years, be 
found to be the coldest of the whole year. 

In the middle of May there are generally 
some days of cold, so severe as to be unex- 
plainable. Humboldt mentions this fact in his 
Cosmos ; and various authors have tried to ac- 
count for it — at present in vain. The favorite 
notion, perhaps, is that which attributes this 
period of cold to the loosening of the icebergs 
of the north. Another weather eccentricity 
is the usual advent of some vrarm days at the 
beginning of November. 

Certain experiments in progress to test the dif- 
ference between the temperature of the Thames, 
and of the surrounding atmosphere, are expect- 
ed to show the cause of the famous London fog. 
During the night the Thames is often from ten 
to seventeen degrees w’armer, and in the day 
time from eight to ten degrees colder than the 
air above it. ^ 

If the theoiy of weather-cycles holds good, 
we are to have seasons colder than the average 
from this time till 1853, when warmth w'ill 
begin atrain to predominate over cold. A 
^•hilly prophecy this to close vrith, and therefore, 
rather let an anecdote complete this chapter on 
the Weather- Watchers of Greenwich. 

Among other experiments going on some 
time ago in the observatory inclosure, were 
some by which Mr. Glaisher sought to discover 
iiow much warmth the earth lost during the 
liours of night, and how much moisture the air 
would take up in a day from a given surface. 
Upon the long grass, within the dwarf fence 
already mentioned, were placed all sorts of odd 


substances, in little djstinot qualities. Ashes, 
wood, leather, linen, cotton, glass, lead, copper, 
and stone, among other things, were there to 
show how each affected the question of radiation. 
Close by upon a post was a dish six inches 
across, in which every day there was punctually 
poured one ounce of water, and at the same 
hour next day, as punctually was this fluid re- 
measured to see what had been lost by evapora- 
tion. For three years this latter experiment 
had been going on, and the results were posted 
up in a book ; but the figures gave most con- 
tradictory results. There was either some- 
thing very irregular in the air, or something very 
wrong in the apparatus. It was watched for 
leakage, but none was found, when one day 
Mr. Glaisher stepped out of the magnet-house, 
and looking tow'ard the stand, the mystery was 
revealed. The evaporating dish of the philoso- 
pher was being used as a bath by an irreverent 
bird ! a sparrow was scattering from his wings 
the water left to be drunk by tbo winds of 
Heaven. Only one thing remained to be done ; 
and the next minute saw a pen run through 
the tables that had taken three years to compile. 
The labor p^as lost — the work had to be begun 
again. 


DOING. 

O H, friend, 'whoe’er thou art, vrbn do«;t rejoice 
In the sweet tones of thy melodious voice ; 
Which to thy fancy are so rich and clear, 
Falling like music, on the list’ning car, 

Of thee I ask, 

What hast thou done of that thou hast to do ? 

Art silent ? Then I say, 

Until thy deeds are many let thy words be few. 

Oh, man, whoe’er thou art, within whose breast 
The glowing thoughts disdain ignoble rest ; 
Whose soul is laboring with a monstrous birth 
Of wlhged "^rds, to scatter through the earth, 
Of thee I ask. 

What hast thou done of that thou hast to do ? 

Art silent ? Then I say, 

Until thy deeds are many let thy w’ords be few. 

Oh, brother mine, who would’st reform mankind. 
Purging the dross, and leaving all refined ; 
Preaching of sinless love, sobriety. 

Of goodness, endless peace, and charity, 

Of thee I ask. 

What hast thou done of that thou hast to do ? 

Art silent ? Then I say, 

Until thy deeds arc many let Ihy words be few. 

Speech without action is a moral dearth, 

And to advance the world is little worth : 

Let us think much, say little, and much do, 

If to ourselves and God wc will be true ; 

And ask within. 

What have I done of that I have to do? 

Is conscience silent — say. 

Oh ! let my detds be many and my words he few. 

.T. G. L. Bulls ID. 
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YOUNG RUSSIA. 

C ERTAIN social theorists have, of late years, 
proclaimed themselves to the puzzled public 
under the name and signification of “ Young.” 
Young France, Young Germany, and Young 
England have had their day, and having now 
grown older, and by consequence wiser, are 
comparatively mute. In accordance with what 
seems a natural law, it is only when a fasBion 
is being forgotten where it originated— in the 
west — that is reaches Russia, which rigidly 
keeps a century or so behind the rest of the 
Continent. It is only recently, therefore, that 
we hear of “ Young Russia.” 

The main principles of all these national 
youths are alike. They are pleasingly pictur- 
esque — simperingly amiable ; with a pretty and 
piquant dash of paradox. What they propose 
is not new birth, or dashing out into new systems, 
and taking advantage of new ideas ; but revert- 
ing to old systems, and furbishing them up so as 
to look as good as new. Re-juvenescence is 
their aim ; the middle ages their motto. Young 
England, tc wit, desires to replace things as 
they were in the days of the paclE-horse, the 
thumb-screw, the monastery, the ducking-stool, 
the knight errant, trial by battle, and the donjon- 
Iccep. To these he wishes to apply all possible 
modern improvements, to adapt them to present 
ideas, and to present events. Though he would 
^lave no objection to his mailed knight traveling 
per first-class railway, he would abolish luggage- 
trains to encourage intestine trade and the breed 
of that noble animal the pack-horse. He has, 
indeed, done something in the monastic line; 
* but his efforts for the dissemination of supersti- 
tion, and his denunciations of a certain sort of 
witchcraft, have signally failed. In truth, the 
task he has set himself — ^that of re-constructing 
society anew out of old materials — though highly 
archaeological, historical, and poetig, has the fatal 
disadvantage of being simply impossible. It is 
telling the people of the nineteenth century to 
carry their minds, habits, and sentiments back, 
as to become people of the thirteenth century ; 
it is trying to make new muslin out of mummy 
cloth, or razors out of rusty nails. 

“ Young Russia” is an equal absurdity, but 
from a precisely opposite cause; for, indeed, this 
sort of youth out of age is a series of paradoxes. 
The Russian of the present day is the Russian 
of past ages. He exists by rule — the rule of 
despotism — which is as old as the Modes and 
Persians; and which forces him into an iron 
mould that shapes his appearance, his mind, and 
bis actions, to one pattern, from one generation 
to another. Hence every thing that lives and 
breathes in Russia being antique, there is no 
appreciable antiquity. The new school, there- 
fore — even if amateur politics were allowable in 
Russia, which they are not, as a large popula- 
rtion of exiles in Siberia can testify— has no 
materials to work upon. Stagnation is the 
political law, and “ Young Russia” dies in its 


babyhood for want of sustenance. What goe5. 
by the name of civilization, is no advance in 
wealth, morals, or social happiness. It is merely 
a tinsel coating over the rottenness and rust with 
which Russian life is “ sicklied o^er.” It has 
nothing to do with a single soul below the rank 
of a noble ; and with him it means Champagne, 
bad pictures, Parisian tailors, operas, gaming, 
and other expenses and elegancies imported from 
the West. Hundreds of provincial noblemen arc 
ruined every year in St. Petersburg, in under- 
going this process of civilization. The fortunes 
thus wasted are enormous ; yet there is only one 
railroad now in operation throughout the whole 
empire, and that belongs to the Emperor, and 
leads to one of his palaces a few miles from the 
capital. Such is Russian civilization. What 
then is Young Russia” to do ? Ask one of its 
youngest apostles, Ivan Vassilievitsch. 

This young gentleman — for an introduction 
to whom we are indebted to Count £ollogub— 
was, not long ago, parading the Jverskoy boule- 
vard — one of the thirteen which half encircle 
Moscow — when he met a neighbor from the 
province of Kazan. Ivan had lately returned 
from abroad. He was a perfect specimen of the 
new school, inside and out. Within, he had im- 
bibed all the tdeas of the juvenile or verdant 
schools of Germany, France, and England. 
Without, he displayed a London macintosh ; his 
coat and trowsers had been designed and ex- 
ecuted by Parisian artists; his hair was cut in 
the stylo of the middle ages ; and h[js chin showed 
the remnants of a Vandyke beard. He also re- 
sembled the new school in another respect : ho 
had spent all his money, yet he was separated 
from home by the distance of a long — ^a Russian 
— journey. 

To meet with a neighbor — which he did — 
who traveled in his own carriage, in which he 
offered a .seat, was the height of good fortune. 
The more so, as Ivan wished to see as much 
I of Russian life on the road as possible, and to 
note down his impressions in a journal, whose 
white leaves were as yet unsullied with ink. 
From the information he intended to collect, he 
intended to commence helping to rc-construct 
Russian society after the order of the new Rus- 
siaites. 

The vehicle in which this great mission was 
to be performed, was a humble family affair 
called a Tarantas. After a series of adventures 
— ^but which did not furnish Ivan a single im- 
pression for his note-book — they arrive at Vla- 
dimir, the capital of a province or “ government.” 
Here the younger traveler meets with a friend, 
to whom he confides his intention of visiting all 
the other Government towns for “ Young Russia” 
purposes. His friend’s reply is dispiriting to the 
last degree. 

“ There is no difference between our govern- 
ment towns. See one, and you’ll know them 
alll” 

“ Is it possible ?” 

** It is so, I assure you. Every one has a 
High-street; one principal shop, whore the 
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oonntiy gentlemen bay silks for their wives, and 
Champagne for themselves ; then there are the 
Courts of Justice, the assembly-rooms, an apoth- 
ecary’s shop, a river, a square, a bazaar, two 
or three street-lamps, sentry-boxes for the watch- 
men, and the governor’s house.” 

**The society, however, in the government 
towns must be different?” 

” On the contrary. The society is still more 
uniform than the buildings.” 

' “ You astonish me * bow is that ?” 

” Listen. There is, of course, in every gov- 
ernment town a governor. These do not ^ways 
resemble each other; but as soon as any one 
of them appears, police and secretaries imme- 
diately become active, merchants and tradesmen 
bow, and the gentry draw themselves up, with, 
however, some little awe. Wherever the gov- 
ernor goes, he is sure to find Champagne, the 
urine so much patronized in the province, and 
every bodyWhrinks a bumper to the health of the 
'‘father of the province.^ Governors generally 
are well-bred, and sometimes very proud. They 
like to give dinner-parties, and benevolently con- 
descend to play a game of whist with rich 
brandy-contractors and landowners.” 

“That’s a common thing,” remarked Ivan 
Vassilievitsch. * 

“ Ho not interrupt me. Besides the governor, 
there is in nearly every government town the 
governor’s iady. She is rather a peculiar per- 
sonage ; genenilly brought up in one of the two 
capitals, and sjpoiled with the cringing attentions 
of her company. On her husband’s first entry ! 
into office, she is polite and affable ; later, she | 
begins to feel w'eary of the ordinary provincial | 
intrigues and gossips ; she gets accustomed to 
the slavish attentions she receives, and lays j 
claim to them. At this period she surrounds | 
herself with a parasitical suite ; she quarrels | 
with the lady of the vice-governor ; she brags of | 
St. Petersburg ; speaks with disdain of her pro- 
vincial circle, and finally draws upon herself the 
utmost universal ill-feeling, which is kept up till 
the day of her departure, when all goes into 
oblivion, every thing is pardoned, and every 
body bids her farewell with tears.” 

“ Two persons do not form the whole society 
of ^pwn,” interrupted again Ivan Vassilievitsch. 

Patience, brother, patience ! Certainly there 
ore other persons besides the two 1 have just 
spoken of; there is the vice-governor and his 
lady; several presidents, with their respective 
ladies, and an innumerable crowd of function- 
aries serving under their leadership. The ladies 
are ever quarreling in words, while their hus- 
bands do the same thing upon foolscap. The 
presidents, for the most part, are men of ad- 
vanced age and business-like habits, with great ^ 
crosses hanging from their necks, and are, dur- 1 
ing the day time, to be seen out of their courts | 
only on holidays. The government attorney is 
generally a single roan, and an enviable match. 
The superior officer of the gens-eParmes is a 
*good fbllow.’ The nobility-marshal a great 
snortsman. Besides the government and the 


local officers, there live in a government town 
stingy landowners, or Aiose who have squander- 
ed away their propert}"; they gamble from 
evening to morning, nay, from morning to 
evening too, without getting the least bit tired 
of their exercise.” 

“ Now, about their mode of living ?” asked 
Ivan Vassilievitsch. 

“ The mode of living is a very dull one. An 
exchange of ceremonious visits. Intrigues, 
canls — cards, intrigues. Now and then, per- 
chance, you may meet with a kind, hospitable 
family, but such a case is very rare ; you much 
oftener find a ludicrous afiectation to imitate the 
manners of an imaginary high life. There are 
no public amusements in a government town. 
During winter a series of balls are announced 
to take place at the Assembly-rooms ; however, 
from an absurd primness, these balls are little 
frequented, because no one wants to be the first 
in the room. Tlie ' bon genre* remains at home 
and plays whist. In general, I have remarked, 
that on arriving in a government town, it seems 
as if you were too early or too late for some 
extraordinary event. You are ever welcomed ; 

* What a ijity you were not here yesterday !’ 
or, ‘ You should stay here till to-morrow.’ ” 

In process of time Ivan Vassilievitsch and his 
good-natured fat companion, Vassily Ivanovitsch, 
reach a borough town, where the Tarnntas 
breaks down. There is a tavern, and here is a 
description of it. 

“The tavern was like any other ta^wn — e 
large wooden hut, with the usual out-buildings. 
At the entrance stood an empty cart. The 
staircase was crooked and shaky, and at the top 
of it, like a moving candelabrum, stood a waiter , 
with a tallow candle in his hand. To the right 
was the tap-room, painted from time immemo- 
rial to imitate a grove. Tumblers, tea-pots, 
decanters, three silver and a great number of 
pewter spoons, adorned the shelves of a cup- 
board' a coiiple of lads in chintz shirts, with 
dirty napkins over their slmuldcrs, busied them- 
selves at the bar. Through an open door you 
saw in the next room a billiard-table, and a hen 
gravely promenading upon it. 

“ Our travelers were conducted into the prin- 
cipal room of this elegant e.stabli.shment, where 
they found, seated round a boiling tea-urn, three 
merchants — one gray-haired, one red-haired, 
and one dark-haired. Each of these was armed 
with a steaming tumbler ; each of them sijiped, 
smacked his lips, stroked his beard, and sipped 
again the fragrant beverage. 

“ The red-haired man was saying, 

“ * I made, last .summer, a splendid bargain - 
1 had bought from a company of Samara- Tar- 
tars, some five hundred bags of prime quality, 
which I purchased from a nobleman who was in 
want of money, but such dreadful stuff it was, 
that if it had not been for the very low price, 1 
would never have thought of looking at it. 
What did I do ? I mixed these two cargoes, ’ 
and sold the wkole lot to a brandy-contractor at 
Ribna. for prime quality.’ 
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“ ‘ It was a oiever speoulation,’ remarked the 
dark-haired. * 

commercial trick T added the gray- 
haired. 

“While this conversation was proceeding, 
Vassily Ivanovitsch and Ivan Vassilievitsch had 
taken seats at a separate little table ; they had 
ordered their tea, and were listening to what the 
three merchants were saying. 

A poor-looking fellow came in, and took 
from his breast-pocket an incredibly dirty Iheet 
of paper, in which were wrapped up bank-notes 
and some gold, and handed it over to the gray- 
haired merchant, who, having counted them 
over, said, 

“ Five thousand two hundred and seventeen 
roubles. Is it right 

“ ‘ Quite right, sir.’ 

“*lt shall be delivered according to your 
wish.’ 

“ Ivan asked why the sender had not taken a 
receipt ? 

“The red and dark-haired merchants burst 
out laughing j the gray-haired got into a passion. 

“ ‘ A receipt J’ ho cried out, furiously, ‘ a re- 
ceipt! 1 would have broken his jaw with his 
own money, had he dared to ask me for a re- 
ceipt. 1 have been a merchant now more than 
fifty years, and I have never yet been insulted 
by being asked to give a receipt.’ 

“ • You sec, sir,’ said the red-hairod merchant, 

' it is only with noblemen that such things as 
.receipts and bills of exchange exist. We com- 
mercial people do not make use of them. Our 
simple word suliices. We have no time to 
spare for writing. For instance, sir: here is 
Sidor Avdeivitsch, who has millions of roubles 
in his trade, and his whole writing consists of a 
few scraps of paper, for memory’s sake, sir.’ 

“ ' 1 don’t understand that,’ interrupted Ivan 
Vassilievitsch. 

“ ‘ How could you, sir ? It is mere commer- 
cial business, 'without plan or fap.de. We our- 
selves learn it from our childhood : first as errand 
boys, then as clerks, till we become partners in 
the business. I confess it is hard work.’ 

Upon this text Ivan preaches a “Young 
Russia discourse.” 

“ ‘ Allow me a few words,’ he said with fer- 
vor. ‘ It appears to me that wo have in Russia 
a great number of persons buying and selling, 
but yet, I must say, wo have no systematic 
commerce. For commerce, .science, and learn- 
ing, arc indispensable; a conflux of civilized 
men, clever mathematical calculations — but not, 
as seems to be the case with you, depefidonce 
upon mere chance. You earn millions, because 
you convert the consumer into a victim, against 
whom every kind of cheat is pardonable, and then 
you lay by farthing by farthing, refusing your- 
selves not only all the enjoyments of life, but even 
the most necessary comforts ... You brag of 
your threadbare clothes ; but surely this extreme 
parsimony is a thousand times more blamable 
than the opposite prodigality #f those of your 
comr&des who spend their time among gipsies, 
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and their money in feasting. You boast of your 
ignorance, because you do not know what civiliz- 
at ion is. Civilization, according to your notions 
consists in shorter laps of a coat, foreign furni- 
ture, bronzes, and champagne — ^in a word, in 
outward trifles and silly customs. Trust me, 
not such is civilization . . . Unite yourselves! 
Be it your vocation to lay open all the hidden 
riches of our great country; to difi'use life and 
vigor into all its veins ; to take the whole man- 
agement of its material interests into your hands. 
Unite your endeavors in this beautiful deed, and 
you may be certain of success ! Why should 
Russia be worse than England? Comprehend 
only your calling ; let the beam of civilization 
fall upon you, and your love for your fatherland 
will strengthen such a union ; and you will see 
that not only the whole of Russia, W even the 
whole world will be in your hands.’ 

“ At this eloquent conclusion, the red and the 
dark-haired merchants opened wide their eyes. 
They, of course, did not understand a single 
word of Ivan Vassilievitsch’s speech. 

“Alas, for Young Russia!” Ivan dolefully 
remarks in another place : 

“I thought to study life in the provinces: 
there is no life in the provinces ; every one 
there is said to be of the same cut. Life in the 
capitals is not a Russian life, but a weak imita- 
tion of the petty perfections and gross vices of 
modern civilization. Where am I then to find 
Russia ? In the lower classes, perhaps, in the 
every-day life of the Russian peasant ? But 
have I not been now for five days chiefly among 
this class ? I prick up my ears and listen ; I 
open wide my eyes and look, and do what I 
may, I find not the least trifle worth noting in 
my * Impressions.^ The country is dead ; there 
is nothing but land, land, land; so much land, 
indeed, that my eyes get tired of looking at it ; 
a dreadful road, wagons of goods, swearing 
carriers, drunken stage inspectors; beetles 
creeping on every wall ; soups wdlh the smell 
of tallow candles ! How is it possible for any 
respectable person to occupy himself with such 
nasty stuff? And what is yet more provoking, 
is the doleful uniformity which tires you so much, 
and affords you no rest whatever. Nothing 
new, nothing unexpected ! To-morrow w|^ has 
been to-day ; to-day what has been yes^Kay. 
Here, a post-stage, there a post-stage, and fur- 
ther the same post-stage again ; here, a village 
cider asking for drink-money, and again to in- 
finity village elders all asking for drink-money. 
What can I write ? I begin to agree with Vas- 
sily Ivanovitsch ; he is right in saying that we 
do not travel, and that there is no traveling in 
Russia. Wo simply are going to Mordassy. 
Alas ! for my ‘ Impressions.^ ” 

Whoever wants to know more of this amus- 
ing Young Russian, must consult “ The Thron- 
tas.” We can assure the reader that the book 
is fraught with a store of amusement— -chiefly 
descriptions of town and country life in Russia— 
not often compressed into the modest and inex 
pensive compass of a thin duodecimo. 
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[F^nom Houebold Wordu 

THE ORPHAN’S VOYAGE HOME. 

T he men could hardly keep the deck, 

So bitter was the night ; 

Keen northeast winds sang through the shrouds, 
The deck was frosty white ; 

While overhead the glistening stars 
Put forth their points of light. 

On deck, behind a bale of goods, 

Two orphans crouch’d, to sleep ; 

But ’twas so cold, the youngest boy • 

In vain tried not to weep : 

They were so poor, they had no right 
Near cabin doors to creep. 

The elder round the younger wrapt 
His little ragged cloak, 

To shield higi from the freezing sleet, 

And surf that o’er them broke ; 

Then drew him closer to his side. 

And softly to him spoke : 

“ The night will not be long” — ^he said, 

“ And if the cold winds blow, 

We shall the sooner reach our home, 

And see the peat-fire glow ; 

But now the stars are beautiful— 

Oh, do not tremble so I 

“ Come closer ! — sleep— forget the frost — 
Think of the* morning red — 

Our father and our mother soon 
Will take us to their bed ; 

And in their warm arms we shall sleep.” 

He knew not they were dead. 

For them no father to the ship 
Shall with the morning come ; 

For them no mother’s loving arms 
Are spread to take them home : 

Meanwhile the cabin passengers 
In dreams of pleasure roam. 


At length the orphans sank to sleep 
All on the freezing deck ; 

Clos^uddled side to side— each arm 
Gfl|>’d round the other’s neck. 

With heads b^t down, they dream’d the earth 
Was fadingto a speck. 


The steerage passengers have all 
Been taken down below, 

And round the stove they warm their limbs 
Into a drowsy glow ; 

And soon within their berths forget 
The icy wind and snow. 

Now morning dawns : the land in sight, 
Smihn beam on every face ! 

The pale and qualmy passengers 
Begin the deck to pace, 

Seeking along the sun-lit cliffs 
Some well-known spot to trace. 


Only the orphans do not stir, 

Of all this bustling tAun : 

They reached their home thia starry night I 
They will not stir again J 
The winter’s breath proved kind to them, 

And ended all their pain. 

But in their deep and freezing sleep, 

Clasp’d rigid to each other, 

In dreams they cried, “ The bright mom breaks, 
Hbme ! home 1 is here, my brother I 
The Angel Death has been our friend — 

We come ! dear Father ! Mother !” 

[From the Autobiography of Leigh Hunt] 

LORD BYRON, WORDSWORTH, AND 
CHARLES LAMB. 

F f this house, Lord Byron continued the visits 
which ho made me in prison. Unfortunately, 

I was too ill to return them. He pressed me 
very much to go to the theatre with him -, but 
illness, and the dread of committing my critical 
independence, alike prevented me. His lord- 
ship was one of a management that governed 
Drury-lane Theatre at that time, and that were 
not sucoesslVl. He got nothing by it, but petty 
vexations and a good deal of scandal. 

Lord Byron’s appearance at that time was 
the finest 1 ever saw it. He was fatter than 
before his marriage, but only just enough so to 
complete the elegance of his person ; and the 
turn of his head and countenance had a spirit^ 
and elevation in it, which, though not unniixed 
with disquiet, gave him altogether a very noble 
look. His dress, which was black, with white 
trowsers, and which he wore buttoned close over 
the body, completed the succinctness and gentle- 
manliness of his appearance. 1 remember one 
day, as he stood looking out of the window, he 
resembled in a lively manner the portrait of him 
by Phillips, by far the best that has appeared ; 

1 meantthc be|t of him at his best time of life, 
and the most like him in features as well as 
expression. He sat one morning so long, that 
Lady Byron sent up twice to let him know she 
was waiting. Her ladyship used to go on in 
the carriage to Henderson’s nursery. ground, to 
get flowers. 1 had nut the honor of knowing 
her, nor ever saw her but once, when 1 caught 
a glimpse of her at the door. I thought she 
had a pretty, earnest look, with her “pippin” 
face ; an epithet by which she playfully desig- 
nated herself. 


It here also I had the honor of a visit 
from Mr. Wordsworth. He came to thank me 
for the zeal I had shown in advocating' the cause 
of his genius. J bad the pleasure of showing 
him his book on my shelves by the side of Mil- 
ton *, a sight which must have been the more 
agreeable, inasmuch as the visit was unexpect- 
ed. He favored me, in return, with giving his 
opinion of some of the poets his contemporaries, 
who would assiq;edly not have paid him a visit 
on the same grounds on which he was pleased 
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to honor myself. Nor do 1 believe, that from 
that day to this, he thoag^t it becoming in him 
to reciprocate the least part of any benefit which 
a word in good season may have done for him. 
Lord Byron, in resentment for ray having called 
him the “ prince of the bards of his time,’’ would 
not allow him to be even the “ one-eyed mon- 
arch of the blind.” He said he vfgia the “blind 
monarch of the one-eyed.” I must still differ 
with his lordship on that point ; but I must own, 
that, after all which I have seen and read, pos- 
terity, in my opinion, will differ not a little with 
one person respecting the amount of merit to 
be ascribed to Mr. Wordsworth ; though who 
that one person is, I shall leave the reader to 
discover. 

Mr. Wordsworth, whom Mr. Hazlitt desig- 
nated as one who would have had the wide 
circle of his humanities made still wider, and a 
good deal more pleasant, by dividing a little 
more of his time between his lakes in West- 
moreland and the hotels of the metropolis, had 
a dignified manner, with a deep and roughish. 
but not unpleasing voice, and an exalted mode 
of speaking. He had a habit of keeping his loft 
hand in the bosom of his waistcoat ; and in this 
attitude, except when he turned roi^d to take 
one of the subjects of his criticism from the 
shelves (for his contemporaries were there also), 
he sat dealing forth his elo(|ucnt but hardly 
catholic judgments. In his “father’s house,” 
there were not “many mansions.” He was as 
skeptical on the merits of all kinds of poetry but 
one, as Richardson was on those of the novels 
of Fielding. 

Under the study in which my visitor and 1 
were sitting was an archway, leading to a 

Nursery-ground *, a cart happened to go through 
it while 1 was inquiring whether he would take 
any refreshment ; and he uttered, in so lofty a 
voice, the words, “Any thing which is going 
forward^'' that 1 felt inclined to ask him whether 
he would take a piece of the cart. JLiarab would 
certainly have done it. But this w^as a levity 
which would neither have been so proper on 
my part, after so short an acquaintance, nor 
very intelligible perhaps, in any sense of the 
word, to the serious poet. There are good- 
humored warrants for smiling, which lie deeper 
even than Mr. Wordsworth’s thoughts for tears. 

1 did not see this distinguished person again 
till thirty years afterward ; when, 1 should ven- 
ture to say, his manner w»as greatly superior to 
what it was in the former instance; indeed, 
quite natural and noble, with a cheerful air of 
animal as well as spiritual confidence ; a gallant 
bearing, curiously reminding one of a certain 
illustrious duke, as 1 have seen him walking 
some dozen years ago by a lady’s side, with no 
unbecoming oblivion of his time of life. I ob- 
served, also, that he no longer committed him- 
self in scornful criticisms, or, indeed, in any 
oritioisms whatever, at least as far as I knew. 

^He had found out that he could, at least, afford 
to be silent. Indeed, be spoke very little of 
any thing. 

VoL. L— No. 2.— S 


Walter Scott said, that the eyes of Bums 
were the finest he ever saw. 1 can not say the 
same of Mr. Wordsworth; that is, not in the 
sense of the beautiful, or even of the profound. 
But certainly I never beheld eyes that looked so 
inspired or supernatural. They were like fires 
half burning, half smouldering, with a sort of 
acrid fixture of regard, and seated at the further 
end of two caverns. One might imagine Eze- 
kiel or Isaiah to have had such eyes. 

Charles Lamb bad a bead worthy of Aris- 
totle, with as fine a heart as ever beat in human 
bosom^ and limbs very fragile to sustain it. 
There was a caricature of him sold in the shops, 
which pretended to be a likeness. Procter went 
into the shop in a passion, and asked the man 
what he meant by putting forth such a libel. 
The man apologized, and said that the artist 
meant no offense. There never was a true 
portrait of Lamb. His features were strongly 
yet delicately cut : he had a fine eye *as well as 
forehead; and no face carried in it greater 
marks of thought and feeling. It resembled 
that of Bacon, with less worldly vigor and more 
sensibility. 

As his frame, so was his genius. It was as 
fit for thought ujs could be, and equally as unfit 
for action ; and this rendered him melancholy, 
apprehensive, humorous, and willing to make 
the best of every thing as it w'as, both from 
tenderness of heart and abhorrence of alteration. 
His understanding was too great to admit an 
absurdity ; his frame w'^as not stroAg enough to 
deliver it from a fear. His sensibility to strong 
contrasts was the foundation of his humor, which 
was that of a wit at once melancholy and willing 
to be pleased. He would beard a superstition, 
and shudder at the old phantasm while he did it. 
One could have imagined him cracking a jest in 
the teeth of a ghost, and then melting into thin 
air himself, out of a sympathy with the awful. 
His humor and his knowledge both, were those 
of Hamlet, of Moliere, of Carlin, who shook a 
city wnth laughter, and, in order to divert his 
melancholy, was recommended to go and hear 
himself. Yet ho extracted a real pleasure out 
of bis jokes, because good-heartedness retains 
that privilege when it fails in every thing else. 

I should say ho condescended to bo a pun^r, 
if condescension had been a word befitting wis- 
dom like his. Being told that somebody had 
lampooned him, he said, “ Very well, I’ll Lamb- 
pun him.” His puns were admirable, and often 
contained as deep things as the wisdom of some 
who have greater names; such a man, for in- 
stance, as Nicole the Frenchman, who was a 
baby to him. Ho would have cracked a score of 
jokes at him, worth his whole book of sentences; 
pelted his head with pearls. Nicole would not 
have understood him, but Rochefoucault would, 
and Pascal, too ; and some of our old English- 
men w^ould have understood him still better. He 
would have been worthy of hearing Sbakspeare 
rend one of his scenes to him, hot from the brain. 
Commonplace found a great comforter in him 
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as long as it was good-natured ; it was to the 
ilUnatured or the dictatorial only that he was 
startling. Willing to see society go on as it 
did, because he despaired of seeing it otherwise, 
but not at all agreeing in his interior with the 
common notions of crime and punishment, he 
^ dumb’founded''^ a long tirade one evening, by 
taking the pipe out of his mouth, and asking the 
speaker, ** Whether he meant to say that a thief 
was not a good man?’* To a person abusing 
•Voltaire, and indiscrex.tly opposing his character 
to that of Jesus Christ, he said admirably well 
(though he by no means overrated Voltaire, nor 
wanted reverence in the other quarter^, that 
“ Voltaire was a very good Jesus Christ /or the 
French.'' He liked to see the churcb-goers 
continue to go to church, and wrote a tale in 
his sister's admirable little book {Mrs. Leicester's 
School) to encourage the rising generation to do 
so ; but to a conscientious deist he had nothing 
to object*^ and if an atheist had found every 
other door shut against him, ho would assuredly 
not have found his. I believe he would have 
had the world remain precisely as it was, pro- 
vided it innovated no farther ; but this spirit in 
him was any thing but a worldly one, or for his 
own interest. He hardly contemplated with 
patience the new buildings in the Regent’s 
Park : and, privately speaking, he had a grudge 
against official heaven-expounders, or clergymen. 
He would rather, however, have been with a 
crowd that he disliked, than felt himself alone. 
He said to me one day, with a face of great 
solemnity, “What must have been that man’s 
feelings, who thought himself the first deist ?" 
Finding no footing in certainty, he delighted to 
confound the borders of theoretical truth and 
falsehood. He was fond of telling wild stories 
to children, engrafted on things about them; 
wrote letters to people abroad, telling them that 
a friend of theirs had come out in genteel 
comedy; and persuaded George Dyer that Lord 
Castlcreagh was the author of Waverley ! The 
same excellent person walking one evening out 
of his friend’s house into the New River, Lamb 
(who was from home at the time) wrote a paper 
under his signature of Elia, stating, that common 
friends would have stood dallying on the bank, 
have sent for neighbors, &c., but that he, in his 
mi%nanimity, jumped in, and rescued his friend 
after the old noble fashion. He wrote in the 
same magazlhc two lives of Liston and Munden, 
which the public took for serious, and which 
exhibit an extraordinary jumble of imaginary 
facts and truth of by-painting. Munden he 
made born at “Stoke Pogeis the very sound 
of which was like the actor speaking and digging 
his words. He knew how many false conclusions 
and pretensions are made by men who profess 
to be guided by facts only, us if facts could not 
be misconceived, or figments taken for them; 
and, therefore, one day, when somebody was 
speaking of a person who valued himself on 
being a matter-of-fact man, “Now,” said he, 


value myself on being a matter-of-JJc man 
This did not hinder* his being a man of the 
greatest veracity, in the ordinary sense of the 
word; but “Truth,” he said, “was precious, 
and not to be wasted on every body.” 

Lamb had seen strange faces of calamity; 
but they did not make him love those of his 
fellow-creatures the less. Few persons guessed 
what he hod suffered in the course of his life, 
till his friend Talfourd wTote an account of it, 
aifd showed the hapless warping that disease 
had given to the fine brain of his sister. 


AMERICAN VANITY. 

E are not at all surprised at what in this 
country is most foolishly called the conceit 
and vanity of the Americans. What people in 
the world have so fine, so magnificent a coun- 
try? Besides that, they have some reason to 
be proud of themselves. Wo have given the 
chief features of their eastern and inland terri- 
tory ; if the reader has any imagination for ideas 
of this kind, let him picture to himself what will 
be the aspect of things when the tide of popula- 
tion has crossed the long range of the Rocky 
Mouiitaini^ and, occupying the valleys of the 
Mrestern coast, has built other Bostons and New 
Yorks in the harbors of Oregon and California. 
This tide of population is now advancing along 
a line of more than a thoasand miles, at the rate 
of eighteen miles a year ; and each year, as the 
population behind becomes larger, the number of 
new settlers is increased, and the rate of ad- 
vance is accelerated. This vast crowd of ever- 
onward-pressing settlers is not formed of the 
same materials as the inhabitants of an Euro- 
pean province : that is, there are not at its heatf 
a few intelligent, but dolicatcly-brought-up men 
of capital, while all the rest are ignorant labor- 
ers ; but every one of these pioneers of civiliza- 
tion can handle the ax and the rifle, and can 
“ caloulate.’^ If ever these magnificent dreams 
of the American people are realized — and all 
that is wanted for their realization is that things 
should only go on as they have been going on 
for the last two centuries — there will be seated 
upon that vast continent a population greater 
than that of all Europe, all speaking the same 
language, all active-minded, intelligent, and well 
off*. They will stand, as it wore, the centre of 
the world, between the two great oceans, wdth 
Europe on one hand and Asia on the other. 
With such a future before him, we must pardon 
the Yankee if we find a little dash of self-com- 
placency in his composition ; and bear w'ith the 
surprise and annoyance which he expresses at 
finding that we know so little of himself or of 
his country. Our humble opinion is that we 
ought to know better. 

Great ns is the influence which America has 
already had upon Europe, we conceive that this 
is a mere intimation of the influence which it is 
destined to have upon the world. — Frazer's Mag,^ 
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T he domestic events of the month 

(which, in accordance with requests from 
many quarters, this Magazine will hereafter 
regularly record) have not been numerous or 
very important. The Invasion of Cuha^ a 
force collected, organized, armed, officered, and 
disciplined within the United States, and the 
successful repulse of that invasion, have been 
the leading topic of comment. The expedition, 
300 in number, left New Orleans, under com- 
mand of General Lopez, on the 25th of April 
and the 2d of May, and landed at Cardena.s on 
the morning of the 19th of May. A brief 
struggle ensued between the invaders and the 
troops, in which the latter were repulsed, the 
governor captured, his palace plundered, and a 
large quantity of public money seized. The 
invaders had counted upon accessions to their 
ranks from the Spanish army, and from the dis- 
affected inhabitants. In tnis, however, they 
were entirely disappointed, and Lopez accord- 
ingly re-embarked on the steamer which had 
taken him thither, and with a few of his follow- 
ers, made his escape to the United States, leav- 
ing the groat body of his adherents to the tender 
mercies of the authorities of Cuba. Lopez has 
•been arrested at New Orleans, and awaits trial 
ar charge of having violated the United States 
neutrality act of 1818 : and a good deal of in- 
terest is felt in the disposition which the Cuban 
authorities will make of the prisoners who have 
fallen into their hands. It seems that a Spanish 
steamer captured two vessels in tlie Mexican 
waters, laden with men whom they suspected 
of having intended to join the invading expedi- 
tion, and took them into Havana. The Pre.si- 
dent of the United States has made a peremptory 
demand for the release of these prisoners, and 
declares that a clear distinction must be made 
between those proved guilty of actual participa- 
tion. and those suspected of an intention to join, 
in the invasion. The result of this demand is 
not yet known. It is not believed, however, 
that the Cuban authorities will pursue a eourset 
of unnecessary or unjust rigor, as it could scarce- 
ly fail to involve them in serious difficulties with 
the United States. 

Both Houses of Cotiqress are still engaged 
in debating the various questions growing out 
of slavery. In the House a bill for the imme- 
diate adnqission of California is pending, and de- 
bate upon it has been closed ; but a decisive 
vote is evaded from day to day. Whenever 
that can be reached, there will probably be 
found to bo a majority in favor of the bill. In 
the Senate a bill is ponding which provides : 
1. For the admission of California; 2. For organ- 
izing territorial governments for New Mexico 
and Utah, without any provisiqn on the subject 
of slavery ; and 3. For paying Texas a sum not 


spocifted, for relinquishing her claim to a {art 
of New Mexico. The bill has been very fully 
and very ably discussed, and votes have been 
taken upon a great number of amendments to^ 
it, the most important of which was one prohib^^ 
iting slavery forever from these territories. This 
was offered by Senator Seward of New York, and 
rejecled, 33 to 23. It is believed that the final 
vote will be taken upon the bill before many days : 
the chances are in favor of its passage. 

The attention of Congress has been so thorough- 
ly occupied with these bills, that no other busi- 
ness of any importance has been transacted or 
even entertained. The general subject of slavery, 
which gives to them all their intercst„has entered 
largely into the public discussions of the month. 
Mr. Webster has WTitten a letter to the citi- 
zens of Newburyport, Mass., upon the wrong 
done to the South by refusing to surrender their 
fugitive slaves, urging the necessity for a more 
stringent law, and expressing the opinion, that 
there is nothing, either in the spirit or the letter 
of the Constitution, requiring a jury trial to de- 
termine the question of slavery, when an alleged 
fugitive is seized. This letter has elicited a 
reply from Hon. Horace Mann, of the House, 
also from Massachusetts, which enforces the 
contrary opinion, with abundant and vehement 
rhetoric and cogent argument. Prof. Stuart, 
of Andover, has also published a pamphlet in 
support of Mr. Webster’s view's on the general 
subject. — The convention of delegates in- 
tended to represent the slave-holding states^ 
called some months since, met at Nashville, 
Tenn., on the 3d of June, and adjourned after a 
session of ten days. Judge Sharkey, of Mis- 
sissippi, presided. The attendance was thin, 
delegates being pre.sont from less than half the 
districts interested, and they having been elected 
by less than a tenth of the popular vote. Reso- 
lutions were adopted, affirming the claims of the 
slave-holding states, and the convention adjourn- 
ed to meet again six weeks after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, then to take such action as 
the legislation of the present session may render 
ncce5.sary. A new paper called “ The South- 

ern Press” has been established at Washington, 
for the express purpose of advocating the interests 
of slavery. It is under the patronage of 57 
southern members of Congress, and is intended 
to abstain from ]>artisan discussions. — The 
subject of slavery also influences the action of 
the State Legislatures, which are in session, to a 
great extent. In the Connecticut Senate, reso- 
lutions approving of the bill pending in the U. S. 
Senate were rejected, 16 to 6. The Legislature 
has made two unsuccessful efforts to elect a 
U. S. Senator, in place of Mr. Baldwin, whose 
term expires w'ith this session. Senator Dick- 

inson, of New York, received from his polit- 
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ioal friends the compliment of a public dinner 
in the city of New York, on the 17th ult.— 
Hon. Edward Gilbert, Member of Congress 
elect from California, attended a public dinner 
at Albany, the place of his early residence, on 
the 4th. In an eloquent speech which he made 
upon that occasion, he expressed the ardent 
attachment of California to the Union, and the 
determination of her people not to permit slavery 
to be introduced within her limits. ——A con- 
vention in Ohio, to revise the Constitution of that 
state, is now in session. The tendency of its 
action, so far as it is developed, has been toward 

greater equality and democratic freedomi 

A similar convention is also in session in 
Michigan.— Gov. Crittenden of Kentucky, 
recently visited Indiana by special invitation of 
Gov. Wright, of that state. The two being 
political opponents, and the visit being in some 
sense of an official character, the circumstance 
has attracted a good deal of attention. The 
reception of Gov. Crittenden uras public, and 
very happy greetings were exchanged on both 
sides. Gov. C. made a very eloquent speech, 
expressing the value of the American Union 
and the devotion of the American people to its 
preservation.— Tho anniversary of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill was celebrated with great eclat 
at Boston, on the 17th. The Oration wa.s de- 
livered by the Hon. Edward Everett, and was 
one of his most finished and eloquent efforts. 
—•The treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States^ negotiated at Washington, has 
been ratified by the Senate. It is highly honor- 
able to both countries, and advantageous to the 
interests of commerce throughout the world. 
The neutrality of the Isthmus, in case of war, 
is mutually guaranteed.— The w-ar between ! 
Faustin and the Dominicans is still continued : 
a vessel fitted out at New York, and laden with 
cannon and munitions of war, for the emperor, 
has been seized by the U. S. authorities, and 
detained for violation of the neutrality act of 
1818. 


Our intelligence from California is to the 
Ist of May. Trade was dull but was receiving 
an impulse from tho reopening of the season for 
mining. The Legislature had adjourned after 
passing a large number of bills. One of its 
most important acts was one imposing a tax of 
$25 per montk upon every foreigner who should 
dig for gold in the mines. The measure was 
vindicate on grounds of justice as well as from 
the necessities of the state treasury : difficulty 
was apprehended in some quarters in attempting 
to carry it out. —Public meetings had been 
held in regard to the unjust delay to which the 
application of the state for admission into the 
Union, is subjected by Congress. Intimations 
were thrown out that the state would withdraw 
her application and maintain her independence, 
unless action should be had: but they do not 
express any thing like the general sentiment 
of the people. — ■■ N ew veins of gold had been 
discovered— new towns commenced, and emi- 


grants continued to arrive. Several heavy fail- 
ures had occurred, bdt business generally was 
good. 

From the Isthmus of Panama we have news 
to tho 1st of June. A serious riot had occurred 
there between the emigrants and the natives in 
which two or three were killed on each side. 
It grew out of the arrest of a negro boy on 
charge of theft, and a supposition on the part 
of the natives that the Americans intended to 
hadg him. Such an incident, however, indicates 
an unpleasant state of feeling between the par- 
ties. Quiet, however, had heen restored. 

Of Literary and Scientific Intelligence 
there is not much. Notices of the most im- 
portant books published during the month will 
be found in another department of this Magazine. 
The question of the Unity of the Human Race 
has been recently revived by some incidental 
remarks made at Charleston, S. C., by Prof. 
Agassiz of Harvard, w^hich were opposed to 
that theory. Dr. Smyth, a learned divine of 
that city, wTote a book in refutation of the Pro- 
fessor ; and we observe that the latter has per- 
sued the matter still farther in a lecture sub- 
sequently delivered at Boston. He docs not 
enter, however, into any full discussion of the 
subject, but takes occasion to disavow the inten- 
tion imputed to him, of designing to question 
the authenticity or authority of tho Mosaic 
Record. 

Prof. Lewis, of Union College, has published 
an Address delivered there some months since, 
in which he reviews with great ability the 
theories and schemes so abundant at tho present 
day, of which Nature, Progress, and Ideas are 
tho common watchwords. He treats them ail 
as branches of Naturalism and as in direct hos- 
tility to tho Scriptural doctrine of tho Divine 
government. The discourse is marked by the 
scholarship, vigor, and clear analysis w^hich char- 
acteriro all tlir^ productions of this distinguished 

writer. Bishop Hughes has also entered 

the lists against the prevalent Socialism of the 
day; no^ however, in an original work but by 
causing to be reprinted the French work of the 
Abbe Martinet, entitled Religion in Society,” 

and by writing an introduction to it. A new 

book on California^ by Rev. Walter Colton, 
is soon to be Issued. Even in tho multiplicity 
of books upon this subject that have recently 
been given to the public, one from Mr. Colton’s 
pen can hardly fail to attract and reward atten- 
tion.— A work on the Logic and Utility of 
Mathematics^ by Prof. Davies, is announced by 
Barnes & Co. Prof. D. is singularly happy in 
presenting mathematical truth clearly and at- 
tractively to the mind, and we anticipate, in this 
new work upon the oharaoteristio advantages 
of his favorite studies, a production that will 
be widely useful, in promoting juster views of 
Education and better modes for its suooessful 

prosecution. Prof. Bartlett of the West 

Point Academy^ announces a new work on No- 
tural Philosophy^ for the use of Colleges, which 
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will be of value.— Mr. E. D. Mamsfxblu 
of Cincinnnati, a olearj* strong and judicious 
writer, has also in press, a Treatise on American 
Education^ which will be pretty certain to con- 
tun a good many practical suggestions worthy 
of attention. The Reader of the opening ar- 

ticle in this number of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, will be glad to learn that an edition of the 
writings of Dz Qttincst is soon to be issued from 
the Boston press of Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 
No living English writer equals Do Quincey in 
his peculiar department; in acute analytical 
power, and in the precision with which he uses 
language. He does not write for the masses — 
but to literary men, persons of cultivated taste 
and a critical habit, an edition of his Essays and 
multifarious sketches will be exceedingly accept- 
able. We presume, however, that nothing like 
a complete collection of his writings can be made. 
■ — An illustrated Edition of Longfellow’s 
Evangeline is also announced, and a new volume 
of P(Kjms by John G. Whittier, one of the most 
vigorous and masculine of living poets. Like 
other poets of the day, Mr. Whittier addicts 
him*«oir somewhat overmuch to hobbies, and his 
present volume is to be mainly made up of 

Poems upon Labor. Lowell, also, has a 

now Poem in press, called The Nooning. A 

new volume by Rev. Henry Giles, entitled 
Christian Thoughts on Life.^ is announced. Mr. 
Giles is an exceedingly fluent, vigorous and 
brilluKit writer.— —A .spicy controversy has 
grown out of a needless fling at the memory of 
John Jaoob Astor, in a lecture delivered some 
months s*nce by the Hon. Horace Mann. Mr. 
C. A. Bristed, grandson of the deceased Mr. 

^ Astor, has replied to it in a pungent letter, vin- 
dicating his kinsman's character and assailing 
with a good degree of vigor and success some 
of the radical theories propounded by Mr. Mann. 
— A new play, entitled The Very Age^ by 
E. S. Gould, is in press, and will soon bo issued 
by the Applctons. It is .said to be a sheft'p and 
.successful hit at sundry follies which have too 
much currency in society. -—A good deal of 
public interest ha.s been excited by the announce- 
ment of an alleged scientifle discovery made by 
Mr. Henry M. Paine, of Massachusetts. He 
claims to have established the positions that 
Water is a simple substance : that hydrogen gas 
is produced by the combination of positive elec- 
tricity, and oxygen by the combination of nega- 
tive electricity, with water; and that by passing 
the hydrogen thus obtained through .spirits of 
turpentine in its natural state, it becomes car- 
bonized and will support combu.stion. The 
practical result claimed from the discovery is 
the ability to furnish light and heat indefinitely 
at a merely nominal expense. The importance 
of it, if it prove to be real, can not well bo over- 
rated. The possibility of the thing, however, is 
peremptorily denied by scientifle men, and it mu.st 
be evident to all that it directly contradicts scien- 
tific principles that have been regarded as fun- 
damental. Practical cxperimtnt alone, made 
under proper restrictions and scientific super- 


vision, can determine its reality. If established 
the revolution it would produce in the economy 
of life would not be greater than that which would 
result from it in the received theories of science. 

Thb Foreign events of the past month , 
have not been of striking interest or importance. 

A diplomatic quarrel between England and 
France is the only incident which has attracted 
any general attention. This misunderstanding ^ 
has grown out of the demands of British sub- 
jects, supported by their government, against 
the government of Greece, for losses sustained 
through its agency ; but it is so entirely a mat- 
ter of form that no serious result can well be 
apprehended. For some years past the English 
government has been pressing King Otho to an 
adjustment of these claims. One of the most im- 
portant of them is that of Mr. George Finlay, 
who, when the Turks were leaving Greece on 
the formation of the Hellenic Kingdom, pur- 
chased certain portions of land from some of 
these emigrants. This was as long ago as in 
1830, and his right to the property thus pur- 
chased and paid for was never disputed. But 
six years afterward King Otho seized upon these 
lands in order to inclose them in the royal gar- 
dens, and he hbs never paid for the property to 
this day. Another claim is that of Mr. Pacifico, 
a British subject, born at Gibraltar, and occupy- 
ing at Athens the office of Portuguese Consul. 

It has been the custom for some years at Athens, 
on Easter-day, to burn an effigy of .Judas Iscariot ; 
but, in 1847, in consequence of the presence of 
Baron Rothschild, the government prevented the 
ceremony. The idle and reckless portion of the 
people, to whom such public spectacles are al- 
ways matters of most interest, spread the report 
that Mr. Pacifico, being a Jew, had occasioned 
the discontinuance of this custom. A mob was 
soon raised by this report, which went to the 
house of the obnoxious consul, beat in the door, 
plundered the house of money to the amount of 
9800 drachmas, and destroyed papers proving 
claims upon the Portuguese government to the 
amount of d£21,295. For these losses Mr. 
Pacifico claimed restitution, and invoked the 
protection and aid of the British government in 
securing it. 

These are the leading claims which have 
given occasion to the pending difficulties. The 
British government took up the subject and 
pressed the Greek authorities for pfiyment of the 
claims. This was refused, and force was re- 
sorted to. The ports of Greece were block- 
aded and a bombardment threatened. This led 
France to offer her mediation, and Baron Gros 
was dispatched by the French government to 
Athens to arrange the dispute with Mr. Wyse, 
the British agent. The British government, for 
a long time, refused to allow the intervention of 
France, as the question in controversy was one 
which did not require or allow such interference. 

But M. Drouyn de Lhuys being sent to London, 
a negotiation was prosecuted for three or four 
months, which resulted in an agreement between 
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the two governments. Meantime Baron Gros 
at Athens, having interrupted proceedings there, 
Mr. Wyse resumes his demands upon the gov- 
ernment of Greece, and, by strenuous coercion, 
secures all he had demanded. And Lord Pal- 
merston decided that his proceedings must hold 
good. The French government was, of coarse, 
indignant at this disregard of the London con- 
vention, and withdrew her Minister from Lon- 
don. The dispute, at the latest dates, had not 
i»een settled, but it is not likely to lead to 
any thing more serious than a temporary es- 
trangement between the two nations. It is 
generally believed that the quarrel is kepi open 
by the French government, because it serves to 
divert public attention somewhat from the un- 
popular and unconstitutional abridgment of the 
suffirage, and because it has created an excite- 
ment favorable to the views and purposes of 
Louis Napoleon. 

Not the Jeast important result of this contro- 
versy has been the new position which it has 
induced Russia and Austria to take, in regard 
to the rights of British subjects residing within 
their dominions. The sympathies of these two 
nations, as well as of France, are, of course, 
with Greece : and the attempt of England to 
extend full protection to its subjects residing at 
Athens, has led the Emperor of Russia to ad- 
dress a note to Lord Palmerston, stating that he 
utterly rejects the principle on which British 
subjects or any other foreign residents in his 
own states, or those of any other government, 
had a right io be treated more favorably than 
the native subjects of such state ; and he added, 
that for his part, he should expect such strangers, 
the moment they came to reside in his dominions, 
to conform themselves to the laws and usages 
practiced by Russians. An old law or custom 
had existed in Russia to this effect ; it had long 
fallen into desuetude ; but on the present occa- 
sion it has been revived by the emperor, and is 
now in force. The note of the Emperor of | 
Austria is to the same effect ; and though sep- 
arate from that of Russia, runs concurrently 
with it. Lord Palmerston replied to this note, 
and received an answer couched in still stronger 
language and concluding in the following em- 
phatic clause : “ As the manner in which Lord 
Palmerston understands the protection due to 
English subjects in foreign countries carries with 
it such serious inconvenience, Russia and Austria j 
will not henceforth grant the liberty of residence 
to English subjects, except on condition of their 
renouncing the protection of their Government.” 
Thejie documents have not been published, but 
their substance is given on the authority of the 
London Times. 

The doings of the British Parliament have 
not been of special importance, though they 
have involved the discussion of important meas- 
ures. T)^ misunderstanding with France gave 
rise to jn^ated demands on the part of Lord 
Brougham and others, and explanations by the 
ministers, in which the latter have been vehe- 
mently, and with apparent justice, charged with 


prevarication and concealment. — The Subject 
of University Reform has been incidentally dis- 
cussed in the House of Lords but without decisive 
results. 

In the House of Commons attention was called 
to the case of the black steward of a British 
vessel who had been taken out of the ship at 
Charleston, S. C. and imprisoned for two months, 
simply because he was a Man of Color , — Lord 
Palmerston said that the case was not new ; 
that such a law as that mentioned existed in 
the State of Carolina ; and that the British gov- 
ernment had remonstrated against it as a viola- 
tion of the principles of international law, as 
well as of the treaty of 1815: but the reply 
had been that the Federal government was un- 
able to revoke the law, and that, if England 
insisted, the American government would be 
compelled to terminate the treaty of 1 8 1 5. The 
English government, therefore, had not thought 
it expedient to press the matter further ; but it 
should be remembered that the law is known, 
and that those w'ho go there expose themselves 
to it voluntarily. This acquiescence of the 
British government in a law' and practice of one 
of the United States, directly in violation of the 
rights of British subjects, has not escaped severe 
animadversion. 

The subject of a sinecure o(Hcc in the Arch- 
diocese of Canterbury has attracted some atten- 
tion. It seems that the emoluments of the ollico 
of Register of the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury, have been from .£9000 to c£l 2,000 per 
annum, and that the ofTice itself is a sinecure. 
The usage has been, that the archbishop for the 
time being should nominate the incumbent of 
the oliice and tw'o successors. Archbishop 
Moore appointed his two sons, and they in suc- 
cession held the oflice. Dr. Manners Sutton 
appointed his grandson, the present Lord Can- 
terbury, to the reversion of the oflice — that 
grandson being then ten or tw'elve years old. 
The Iffto Dr. Mowloy made a communication to 
the government, that, in the conscientious ful- 
fillment of his duty he could not fill up the re- 
version of this sinecure w'hcn it became vacant 
in 1845; and it remained vacant at his death. 
When Dr. Sumner, the present archbishop, suc- 
ceeded, ho found the reversion of the office 
vacant, and immediately filled it up, by appoint- 
ing his son, a young gentleman studying in tlie 
Temple. Lord John Russell stated that the 
matter wras under inquiry and that the office 
w'ould either be abolished or greatly altered. — 
The general subject of reducing the salaries 
and wages paid in every department of the 
public service, has also been discussed. The 
general .sentiment seemed to be that the .serv- 
ants of government were not overpaid, and the 
motion for an address upon the subject woe 
negatived. 

While the bill for the government of the 
Australian Colonics tvas up, an amendment was 
submitted to deprive the Colonial office of all 
interference witls the local administration of the 
colonies, and to give them the uncontrolled 
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management of their own affairs. Sir W. Moles- 
worth, who moved the Amendment, closed a 
speech in support of it by saying that there was 
a striking andogy between the government of 
the United States and that which ought to bo 
the system of government in their colonial em- 
pire. “For,*^ he said, “the United States form 
a system of states clustered round a central re- 
public ; our colonial empire ought to be a system 
of colonics clustered round the hereditary mon- 
archy of England. The hereditary monarcBy 
should possess the powers of government, with 
the exception of that of taxation, which the 
central republic possesses. If it possessed less, 
the empire would cease to be one body politic ; 
if it continue to possess more, the colonies will 
be discontented at the want of self-government, 
and on the first occasion will imitate their breth- 
ren in America.'* The motion was negatived 
by 165 to 42. This vote is important as an 
indication of the sentiment of Parliament in 
regard to Colonial government. — A motion to 
form an ecclesiastical Constitution for the Au- 
stralian Colonies was defeated. 

The bill reducing the franchise required to 
constitute a Parliamentary voter in Ireland to 
c£8, has been passed. The discussion of this 
bill, and the action upon it, is important as 
showing the tendency of public sentiment in 
England toward a greater infusion of the dem- 
ocratic element into the government. The bill 
was opposed expressly upon the ground of its 
democratic tendencies by Lord Bernard, Mr. 
Napier, Lord Jocelyn, Mr. Disraeli, and others, 
and its principal supporters were ]\tr. Shcil, Sir 
James Graham, and Lord John Russell. Sir 
^AMEs Ghaham's speech was remarkable for 
the broad ground on which he supported the 
measure ; alluding to the objection that the bill 
would unduly enlarge the constituent body, he 
said, “ I do not object to it on that ground. 1 
must say, considering the increase of the dem- 
ocratic element in our institutions, 41mt I see the 
greatest danger in erecting an immense super- 
structure upon a narrow electoral basis. Sir, 
if that supcrstnicture can not stand upon an ex- 
tended electoral basis, I am sure that a narrow 
basis can not long sustain it. On principle^ 
therefore, I can not object to this bill ns it ex- 
tends that basis. Allusion has been made to 
what has lately been witnessed elsewhere, and 
I think it is not good policy to neglect examples 
which are patent and before our eyes. If I 
were to mention what in my humble judgment 
was the immediate cause of the fall of the kingly 
power of Louis Philippe, it would bo, that he 
attempted to maintain the semblance of repre- 
sentative government with a constituent body, 
which, as compared with the great bulk of the 
population, was dangerously narrow, and utterly 
inadequate. What was the consequence? A 
tumult arose in the metropolis, and the govern- 
ment was overthrown without a struggle. His 
'^'power was buried in this ruin ; and the conse- 
quence has been, that for the las# two years the 
nation has been plunged into anarchy, and prop- 
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erty and life have been rendered insecure. But 
what is the return of the wave, and the reaction 
from that state of things following the universal 
extension of the suffrage in France ? The re- 
turn is a desire to base the suffrage, restricted 
as compared with universal suffrage, on house- 
hold suffragp, on permanent residence, and the 
payment of local taxation. And, 1 am sure 
that that is a safe basis on which to rest the 
franchise.” These remarks were loudly cheered 
throughout. The result of the division was** 
that the third reading was carried by 254 to 
186, and the bill passed. 

Othar questions not directly political, but 
involving interests of importance, have been 
brought in various ways into discussion, of which 
we find a summary notice in the “ Household 
Narrative.” The Metropolitan Interments bill 
has made no further progress in the House of 
Commons. Lord Ashley has withdrawn his 
opposition to the government proposq} for giv- 
ing practical efficacy to the Ten Hours Act; 
and all the more rational of the Ten Hours 
champions have signified acquiescence in the 
compromise. When the bill shall have passed, 
factories will be worked from six to six on five 
days in the week, and between six and two on 
Saturdays, with<perfec1 leisure after two on the 
latter day, and with an hour and a half for meals 
and leisure on each of the former. A measure 
not less interesting to masses of the most indus- 
trious part of the population, is the scheme for 
securing more direet responsibility in the man- 
agement of Savings Banks, and f8r extending 
the power of government to grant annuities and 
life assurances of small amounts through the 
medium of those institutions, which is now 
before the House of Commons for discussion. 
Various projects of law reform have been started. 
A commission bos been issued, preparatory to a 
reform of the system of special pleading. Lord 
Campbell has introduced a bill to simplify crim- 
inal pleadings, and prevent the lamentable and 
too notorious defects of justice on small technical 
points; the same dignitary has declared, in 
judgment on a case in the Queen's Bench, that 
the intervention of an attorney is not essential 
in the employment of a barrister, but that the 
latter may receive his instructions directly from 
the party to the suit. A spirited attempt is in 
progress, by Mr. Keogh, to reform the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts in Ireland ; and the Lord High 
Chancellor Cottenham has issued a scries of 
orders which will have the effect of dispensing, 
in a largo class of suits, with the formality of 
bill and answer, and of providing for the refer- 
ence to the master, on a more observance of 
certain very simple forms. A motion to repeal 
the advertisement duty was lost, 208 to 39. A 
motion to inquire into the sanitary condition of 
the journeymen bakers wag negatived, 90 to 
44. A bill, the principal object of which waa 
to place in the hands of the Board of Commis- 
sioners the regulation of all the Irish fishorieS| 
was lost by a majority of 197 to 37. A bill 
proposing to allow railway companies to buy 
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viste lands on the margins of their railways 
and establish cemeteries on them, was thrown 
oat by 123 to 4. Lord John Russell has intro- 
duced a bill to abolish the Viceregal Ojfice in 
Ireland, The bill gives power to the Queen 
to abolish the office by order in Couqoil ; to ap- 
point a fourth Secretary of State, chargeable, 
like the others, with any of the functions of 
a Secretary of State, but iu practice with Irish 
aflairs : some of the functions of the Lord Lieu- 
''-tenant will be transferred to the Secretary for 
the Home Department, others be given to Her 
Majesty in Council. The Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland will be President of the Privy Council 
in Ireland. The bill was opposed by several 
Irish members, but leave was given to bring it 
in by 107 to 13. 

An official correspondence on the intention 
of Ministers to issue a Ro3ral Commission of 
inquiry into the state and revenues of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge has ap- 
peared in the newspapers. Lord John Russell, 
after announcing the Ministerial intention in his 
place in Parliament, wrote to the Chancellor of 
the two Universities “to explain the views of 
her Majesty's confidential servants in recom- 
mending this measure to her Majesty's appro- 
bation.” His letter is now published ; and the 
other portion of the correspondence given to the 
public, is the letter of the Duke of Wellington 
to the authorities of the University of Oxford, 
requesting them to take the Premier’s letter 
into consideration, and give him the assistance 
of their opinions in a report ; and the report of 
the University authorities rendered in compliance 
with that request. Lord John Russell, in his 
letter, after alluding briefly to the legality of 
the Commission, puts forward the following gen- 
eral considerations : “ No one will now deny, 
that in the course of three centuries the increase 
of general knowledge, the growth of modem 
literature, the discoveries of physical and chem- 
ical science, have rendered changes in the course 
of study at our national Universities highly ex- 
pedient. The Universities themselves have ac- 
knowledged this expediency, and very large 
reforms of this nature have been adopted both 
at Oxford and at Cambridge. These improve- 
ments, so wisely conceived, reflect the highest 
credit on those learned bodies.” He then pro- 
ceeds to st^ta the general line of the limitations 
of the proposed action of the government, saying 
that it is not to obstruct, but only to facilitate 
the changes and improvements already in pro- 
gress. Both the Universities have warmly pro- 
tested against the Commission. 

Preparations for the Industrial Exhibition 
of 1851 continue to be made. It is stated that 
about £ 50,000 has been subscribed toward the 
grand Industrial Exhibition, and nearly 200 
local committee^ formed to promote. A pro- 
ject has been started to connect with it a 
religious congress of the Christians of all na- 
tions. To questioning in Parliament, it has 
been answer^ by the Minister that no govern- 
ment supply was contemplated beyond the ex- 


penses of the Royal Commission. The varionr 
German Powers havb united, and 'the Commis- 
sion in London has apportioned 100,000 square 
feet of space to the service of the German ex- 
hibitors generally, 60,000* square feet being 
reserved for the States of the ZoU-Vereia 
30,000 for Austria, and 10,000 for the Nortl 
German States and the Hanse Towns. 

The transactions of the London Scientific 
SlciETiEs for the month present nothing worthy 
of record. The Zoological Society has received 
a new and valuable collection of animals, and 
among them the first live hippopotamus ever 
brought to Europe. — ^Letters from Mr. Layaed, 
who is prosecuting his researches in the East, 
have been receiv^ to the 18th of March, in 
which he mentions the Arab reports of remark- 
able antiquities in the desert of Khabour, which 
have never been visited by European footsteps, 
and toward the exploration of which he was 
jn.st setting out, with an escort of Arab Sheiks 
and their followers, in all, to the number of 
seventy or eighty in company. During his 
absence on this new track, the excavations at 
Nimrood are to be continued by the parties em- 
ployed on that work, which has recently fur- 
nished interesting acquisitions to Mr. Layard's 
collection. One important inscription is men- 
tioned, and more winged-lions and bulls. 

The Times has an account of a new inven- 
tion for extinguishing fires, the work of Mr. 
Phillips^the agent used being a mixture of 
gas and vapor. A public experiment was 
made with it, at which a compartment of a 
large open building, quite twenty feet high in- 
side, was fitted up w'ith partitions and temporary 
joisting of light wood, well soaked with pitch 
and turpentine, and overhung besides with rags 
and shavings soaked in the like manner. The 
torch was applied to this erection, and the 
flames, which ascended immediately, at length 
roared w’ith#i vehemence >vhich drove the spec- 
tators back to a distance of forty feet, and were 
already beyond the power of water. The in- 
ventor then brought forward one of his hand 
machines, and threw out a volume of gaseous 
vapor, which in half a minute entirely suppressed 
all flame and combustion; and to show that 
the vapor which now filled the space was quite 
innoxious, Mr. Phillips mounted into the loft, and 
passed and repassed through the midst of it 
with a lighted candle in his hand. The ma- 
chine with which this cflect vras accomplished, 
was rather larger than a good sized coffee-pot, 
and consisted of three tin cases, one within 
another, and mutually communicating. There 
was a small quantity of water in the bottom of 
the machine, and in the centre case was a com- 
posite cake, of the size and color of peat, con- 
taining in the middle of it a phial of sulphuric 
acid and chlorate of potash. In order to put 
the machine into action this phial is broken, 
and a gaseous vapor is generated so rapidly^ 
and in such quantity that it immediately rushes 
out from a lateral spout with great impetuosity 
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Mr« Mifljipt k 'fd'VA 

Mwt mid be mede seiBeed^ to the pixepoi 
for eddoli it wee ieteoMl* 1 

Som tdosot ex|feriieeiihi Jtk light, in MdS 
have attreoted a gM diif of attention in the 
MientiSo oiroles. M. FoaMUlB eald tb have 
l»aetieidly.demonetratad tlbr li|^ travels less 
rapidly throogh water tfieii llTOfegh air, theogh 
he made hie egperimenCs wHh inetmmenti &• 
vised by M. Ajttgo^ and mainly ander hb d% 
reetion. The hstpmtanoe of fihe diseoveey may 
be judged of from the fhot that tot tlm IM 
twelve years M. Arago has been pdndering 
over It, and on the means of efieoting it. 

Experiments have been made on the means 
of proteoting the hands against molten metal. 
M. Come, in a paper submitted to thb Aeademy 
of Seienoes, thus details them : ^ 

“Having determined on investigating the 
question, whether the employment of liquid 
sulphurous acid for moistening the hands would 
produce a sensation of coldness, when they are 
immersed in the melted metal, I immersed my 
hands, previously moistened with ettlphurosii 
aoid, in the melt^ lead, and experienoed a sen- 
sation of decided cold. I repeated the experi- 
ment of immersing the hand in melted lead and 
in fused cast-iron. Before experimenting with 
the melted iron, I placed a stick, previously 
moistened with water, in the stream of hquid 
metal, and on withdrawing it found it to be 


Thh LsTtxiUtT tiMixtoavon 6f the numdi 
compfriiea the Me uTno books of very great 
pretensioei* tki4m^gioiph!fftfXaighBuHt 
was joit puhlientioiii and hmm the «x, 

tracts given in tlm preoediqg pages of this MagV 
asine, our iisi4«n wQl readUy judge it to ba a 
book of mom tha» oidbairy intmst. It is fuU 
of anecdote and iaoident, often trivial in them- 
selves, but sketehed with that ludMl and wqnuth 
of manner which oonstitnte the oharm of what- 
ever Hvkt vrritei. It will ba a favorite with 
summer readers. Two ootavo volumes of Seleo- 
tiona from Jfodtm Statt Triali, by Mr. TowmO- 
XMD, hafe been published : they comprise only 
five state trials properly so called, the rest 
bring trials ibr murder, forgery, dueling, fito. 
The book is interesting and eminently reaMle. 
General Klapka*s Memoin of the War tu Htm- 
f ary have been published, and attract the atten- 
tion of the critical pen. The author Was one 
of the iMiDg generals in that gallant*bnt 
suocessfiil struggle; and his opinions of the nim 
engaged in it, aifll the causes of its (allure, are 
dierefore entitled to notice and respect. He 
regards thd raising of the siege of Eomorn as 
the turning point in the campaign. He speaks 
of Kossuth ani^ GdaosY as the two great 
spirits of the war— the one a civilian, the other 
a soldier. The Athensum oondenses his views 
concerning them very successfully. Kossuth, 
according to him was a great and generous man, 


almost as wet as it was before, scarcely any of 
the moisture was evaporated. The moment a 
dry piece of wood was placed in contact with the 
heated metal, combustion took plaoe. M. Cov- 
let and 1 then dipped our hands into vessels of 
the hquid metal, and pqssed our fingers several 
times backward and toward through a stream 
of metal flowing from the fumaoe, the heat 
from the«radiation of the fused metal being at 
the same time almost unbearable. We varied 
these experiments for upward of two hours; 
and Madame Covlet, who assisted ift these* ex- 
periments, permitted her child, a girl of nine 
years of age, to dip her hand in a crucible of 
red hot metal with impunity. We experiment- ! 
ed on the melted iron, both with our hands 
quite dry, and also when moistened with water, 
alcohol, and ether. The same results were 
obtained as with melted lead, and each of us 
experienoed a sensation of cold when employing 
sulphurous aoid.” 

A oiroular from Prof. Sohumaoher has brought 
an anuounoement of the discovery of a new 
tele^opic oomet, l^ Dr. Peterson, at the Royal 
Observatory of Altona, on the 1st of May. 
“ UnfavoraUe weather,” says Mr. Hind, writing 
to the 2\fiief, “ prevented any aoeurate observa- 
tion that eveiung, but on the following morning 
at 11 o’clock, mean time, the position was in 
right aaecnsionSfi^ 24"* 8 », and north deolina- 
tion 71® 19' 84". The oomet is therefore 
si^te in the constellation Draoe. The right, 
asoensiM du Binwh es about 48" and the Mu- 
aatioo incfcaset about 8' in the fpace or one 
daj. I 
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of noble heart and fervid patriotism, at onoe an 
enthusiast and a Statesman, gifted with “ a 
mysterious power” over “ the hearts of his 
countrymen ;” possibly, however, of too melon- 
oholic and spiritual a temperament to tiie 
crisis, and unfortunately a civilian, so that not- 
withstanding his “ marvelous influence to touse 
and bring into action the hidden energies of the 
masses,” he could not “ give them a military 
organization, Gorgey, on the other hand, an 
able, hard-headed soldier, believing only in bat- 
talions, and capable of using them weU, bat 
wanting enthusiasm, without great principle, 
without even patriotism, taciturn and suspicious, 
chafing against authority, and aiming through- 
out chiefly at his own endM ^he struggle, want- 
ing that breadth of intellect or strength of cour- 
age that might have made his selfishness splendid 
in its achievement. Had Kossuth had the mil- 
I itary training of Gorgey, or had Gorgey had the 
heart of Kossuth ; or, finally, had there been a 
perfect co-operation tetween the two men and 
the parties which they represented, Hungary 
might have been saved. Nor, so far as Kossuth 
was ooncemed, wm there any obstacle to sitoh 
oo<K>peration. His disinterestedness, as it led^hitti 
at last to resign all into the hands of Gorgey, 
would have led him to do so, had it been nebes- 
sary, at first. But Perozel and the other gen- 
erals, who were friends of Kossuth, disliked 
Gorgey; never had full trust in him, and even 
aooused him from the first of treachery. Gorgey 
is ahve and rioh; the earth covers the dead 
bodies of many of bis former comrades, fneroed 
by the ballet or strangled by the ignominious 
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rope, i»Uien live exiles in Verioiis lands. Of 
Him lOBt is Kossdth. There is somelUDg 
sttrSdng in the nnanimitj with which aU tcsti- 
tnnaies combine as to the nobili^ of this man* 
Blren Gorgey, his foe, onoe wrote to General 
Blapka — ** Kossuth alone is a olaMoal hpd 
generous oharaoter. It is a pity he hi not a 
soldier.” General Klapka’s own hook is an in» 
voluntary commentary on this one text^*‘0 
that Kossuth had been a soldier !” 

A volume of selections from p^»drs contrib- 
uted to the Edinburgh Eeniew, by Mr. Hknet 
Koobrs, has been publisbed. They relate 
chiefly to questions of religious interest, or 
have an indirect bearing upon religious philoso- 
phy. Comparing them with the similar papers 
of Sir James Stephen, a critical journal says, 
the author is less wide and comprehensive in 
his range, in expression less eloquent an^Torig- 
inal, bus more practical in his views. ^He at- 
tdoks tils two extremes of TractariauSm and 
Skepticism ; gives large and sound exporitions of 
Dr. Whately^s views of criminal jutispnidence; 
and attempts special biographical sket^es, such 
as Fuller's, Luther's, Pascal's, and Plato's. 

The fourth volume of Soutbby's Xt/r and 
Corre$/fondene€ has been issued, and sustains the 
interest of this very attractive work. Southey's 
Letters are among the best in the language, 
easy, unafleoted, full of genial, intelligent criti- 
oisms upon men, books, and things ; and abound- 
ing in attractive glimpses of the lives and char- 
acters of the eminent literary men who were 
his contemporaries. The new volume mentions 
that after Southey's acrimonious letters to Mr. 
William Smith, M. P. for Norwich, appeared, 
he was offered the editorship of the London 
Times, with a salary of <£2000, and a share of 
the paper, but declined it. 

The readers of the Excursion will remember 
that it was announced as the second part of a 
poem in three parts, called the Recluse, The 
first part was biographical, conducting the 
history of the author's mind to the point when 
he was emboldened to hope that his faculties 
were sufficiently matured for entering upon the 
arduous labor whicldpie had proposed to him- 
self;” and the third part consisted mainly of 
meditations in the author's own person. It is 
now stated that the poem has been left in the 
hands of the author's nephew, Rev. Dr. Chris- 
topher Wbrdswprth,Vvith directions that it should 
be published after his decease, together with 
such biographical notices as may be requisite to 
illustrate his writings. It is in fourteen cantos. 
A meeting of the personal friends and admirers 
of Wordsworth has been held, to take steps to 
erect a monument to his memoiy. 

There have been published a large number 
of books of travel, among, which the following 
are mentioned ; — ^Lord Cheauey has issued the 
first portion of his narrative of the Government 
Expedition to the Euphraiis; and a certain 
Count Sollogub has recorded his traveling im- 
pressions of Young Russia, in a lively little book 
called The Tarantas. An English artist, lately 


g mt in Ameriea« has desoribed his Jdotn- 
in Calif offdaj and Mr. Robert Baird, a 
h invalid traveling for health, with strong 
prepossessiens, but shrewd observant 
habits, has published two volumes on the West 
Indies and North America in 1849. Also, pic- 
tures of travel in the Canadas, in a book called 
the Shoe and Cdnoiy by the Secretary to the 
fionndaiy Commissioners, Dr. Bagley; a very 
qarious and complete revelation of Eastern life, 
in a JVeo Tears* Residence in a Levantine Fam^ 
ify, desoribed by Mr. Bayle St. John; a peep 
Into NarCmberg and Franconia^ by Mr. Whiting ; 
a Slimmer ramble through Auvergne and Pied- 
mont, fay the intelligent Secretary of the Royal 
Society, Mr. Weld ; the record of a brief holi- 
day in Spain, Chixpaeho^ by a fellow of Trinity 
College, Caitforidge ; Notee from Nineveh, by a 
clergyman who lately had religious duties 
in the East; and a satisfactory and compendious 
compilation called Nineveh and Persepolis, by 
one of the officials of the British Museum. 

An article in the Quarterly Review, on the 
Flight of Louis Philippe and his Family, in the 
Revolution, has attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion in paris. It was written by Mr. Croker, 
from materials supplied by the ex-king himself, 
and denounces Lamartine and the leading actors 
of the revolution, with the utmost bitterness 
Lamartine has written a reply to it, the chief 
object of which is to refute one of the principal 
assertions of Mr. Croker, by proving that he, 
Lamartine, not only did not take measures* to 
prevent the flight of Louis Philippe and the 
members of his family, but that he actually 
exerted himself actively to have them placed 
^ out of the reach of danger. Ledru Rollin has 
I occupied his leisure, during his exile in London. 

I by writing a book on the Decadence of England, 
which abounds in the most extravagant state- 
ments and predictions. It is denounced, in the 
strongest terms, as a worthless compound of 
mafice an# credulity. 

The Obituary for the month embraces the 
name of M. Gay-Lussac, one of the great sci- 
entific men of Paris. The Presse says that few 
men have led a life so nseful, and marked by so 
many labors. There Ls no branch of the phy.sical 
and chemical sciences which is not indebted to 
him for some important discovery. Alone, oi 
in conjunction with other eminent men, partic- 
ularly with M. Th6nard and M. de Humboldt, 
he carried his spirit of investigation into them 
all. At a very early age he was elected a memher 
of the Academy of Sciences. In 1810, says M. 
Pouillet, speaking in the name of that academy, 
when the university opened, at length, its pnblic 
courses of high teaching, it sought to associate 
in that object the most eminent scientifio men of 
France, and M. Gay-Lussac, though very young, 
recommended himself to it by the double title 
of chemist and natural philosopher. “ M. G^. 
Lussac was already famous by his discovery of 
the fundamdhtal laws of the expansion of gas 
and vapors ; by a balloon ascent the most im 
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ipmiSttf of Chorg4 o no ovail, a ooanoU of miniotoKi wa« “ 

miji Maalntei^ “Tfba will havo the goodms to v ^ioh it was decided to appose by tore® w« 
*iiM.WBpreB^di6palnh tolfcrdP^mento^^^^ fi ng’s departure. His Majesqr W p«o«a 
^iSbie %«Douiioeiiient w received by the Right u der arrest. Sentries wore stained at the 
Mlh kiid acclamations, the Left, or Mantitatii door of his apartment, and the King remained 
fMorty remaining silent. a prisoner during four hours, at the end of which 

w time his Majesty capitoiated, and even consented 


In Gbbmany the Erfurt Parliament, having 
finished the revisal of its proposed Constitution 
for the German Union, dissolved itself, and has 
'*been succeeded by two separate Convocations. 
The one is held in Frankfort, and consists of the 
representatives of the old Gisrmanfio confedera- 
tion, convoked by the Emperor of Austria, with 
the object of re-organiaing that confederation. 
This conference includes all the secondary States 
of the old confederation except Oldenburg and 
Frankfort itself, though the assembly is held 
within its own walls. The other, held at Berlin, 
was assembled by the king of Prussia, and con- 
sisted of twenty-one heads of sovereign houses, 
with representatives of the three Hanse towns, 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck. This last con- 
vention has finished its sittings, and the mem- 
bers, previous to separating, were entertained 
by the king at a banquet on the 1 6th, when his 
majesty addressed them in a speech expressive 
of his satisfaction with their pi^eedings. 

On the 22d jSn Attempt toas Made on the Lift 
of the King of Prussia, by a serjeant of artillery 
named Semloge, who fired a pistol at him as 
he was setting out for Potsdam, and wounded 
him slightly^in the arm. The assassin was im- 
mediately apprehended. 

The only political news from Spain during 
the month, related to some palaco intrigues, in 
which the Queen, King-Consort, and General 
Narvaez were concerned. One evening in the 
last week of April the King suddenly notified to 
Geoeral Narvaez and the rest of the cabinet his 
intention of quitting Madrid in order not to be 
present at the accouehement of the Queen. 
After exhausting all means of persuasion to in- 
duce binl to change his purpose, but which were i 
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The UHirr op tA Huhae Races proved to 
BE THE Doctrine of Scripture, Reason, ' 
AND Science. By the Rev. Thomas Smyth, 
D. D. New Toii ; George P. Putnam. | 
12mo, pp. 404. I 

The question discussed in the present volume, 

IS one that has excited great attention among 
modem savans, and more reoently, has obtained 
a fresh interest from the speculatioiis ocmceming 
it by the popular scientific lecturer Irofessor 
Agassiz of Harvard Universi^. In many re- 
spects, Dr. Smyth has shown himself admirably 
qualified for the task he has undertaken. He 
^ingo to the discussion of the subject, the re- > 


le accompany the Queen in an open carriage in 
her nsuaJ evening drive on the Prado. 

After a Drought of Five Years^ the province 
of Murcia has been visited by a copious rain. 

I It was curious to observe the young children 
I who had never seen raii« in their lives, evince 
as much alarm as if some frightful accident had 
happened. Rain also has fallen in the vast 
} Huerta,” or garden-land of Valencia : the sim- 
ple inhabitants of the villages, in the height of 
their joy, have carried their tutelary .saints about 
the streets with bands of rustic music. 

At about a league from Saragossa a Powder- 
mill exploded and many lives were lost. Parts 
ot* human bodies, remnants of clothing, and the 
remains of bea.sts of burden, were found scattered 
in every direction. The edifioo was shattered 
to pieces. 

Since the Pope has e«>tablisbed himself in 
Roml. that capital has been very quiet. The 
French commandant, General Baraguay d'Hil- 
liers, has returned to Pans, but the French 
troops remain. The Pope adheres to his high- 
handed measures of reaction. Rome is full of 
mysterious rumors, not entitled, however, to 
much credit. The Pope is accused of an at- 
tempt to escape from that city, and his con- 
tinuance there is only attiibiited to the vigilance 
with which his movemDnt*> are watchiNl by thg, 
French. Tuscany is about to be occupied by 
14,000 Austrian troops, the time ol occuiiation 
to be determined by the will and convenience 
of the Cabinet of Vienna. There is a rumor 
that, as a counterbalance. Savoy is to be occu- 
pied by a Ftench army It is feared that plan«> 
are in agitation for the political enthrallment oi 
all Italv. 


NOTICES. 

.sources of great and various learning, the mature 
results of elaborate investigation, a familiarity 
with the labors of previous writers, and a lively 
and attractive stylo of composition. The argu- 
ment from Scripture is dwelt upon at consider- 
able lengtb, and though presented in a forcible 
manner, betrays the presence of a certain tinc- 
ture of professional zeal, which will tend to 
vitiate the eflert on the mind of the scientific 
reader. Under the bead of the Former Civil- 
ization of Black Races of Men, a great variety 
of curious facts are adduced, showing the orig- 
inal sagacity and advancement in ^1 worldly 
knowledge anl^ science, by which the family of 
Ham was distinguished The testimony of a 




^oatfaem divine of each Uflfh eminenoe ne br 
Smyth, t^.the primitive equality in the iilel- 
leotnal feonUioA of the^«egro and EnroAon 
racesi ia not a little XfiUnarkable, and apAki 
urell for hia eandor and breadth of oomprehensLn. 
The disouaaion of the origin of the varietienin 
the human race ia conducted with great in^- 
nuity and copious erndition, but it must be |d- 
mitted, hardly succeeds in making out a ease 
to the satisfaction of the inquirer, who regards 
the subject only in the light of histoiy and phi- 
losophy. 

The influence of the theory which he opposes, 
on the relations of the Southern States, is con- 
sidered by Dr. Smyth to be of a different char- 
acter from that set forth by many writers. He 
believes that it would be suicidal to the South 
in the maintenance of her true position toward 
her colored population. The diversity of the 
Black and White races was never admitted by 
the fathers of the country. They always re- 
cognized the colored race which h^ boon prov- 
identially among them for two centuries and a 
half as rellow-bcings with the same original 
attributes, the same essential character, and the 
same immortal destiny. The introduction of a 
novel theory on the subject, Dr. Shiyth main- 
tains, would be in the highest degree impolitic j 
and dangerous, removing from both master and 
servant the strongest bonds which now unite 
them, and by which they are restrained from 
licentious, immoral, and cruel purposes. 

Without reference to many statements, which 
will pnxluce the widest latitude of opinion in 
regard both to their soundness and their accu- 
racy, the work of Dr. Smyth may be commended 
as a treatise of the highest importance in the 
scientific discussion to which it is devoted, 
abounding in materials of inestimable value to 
the student, filled with the proofs of rare culti- 
vation and scholar-like refinement, and every 
way creditable to the attainments and the ability 
of the author and to the literature of th» South. 


Historical View of the LANottAOEs and 
Literatcrk of the Slavic Nations; with 
A Sketch of their Popiu^ar PomiiY, By, 
Talvi. With a preface by Edward Robinson, I 
D.D., LL.D. New York: George P. Put- 
nam. 12ino., pp. 412. 

It is rarely that a subject is treated with the 
profound investigation, vigorous analysis, and 
intelligent comprehensiveness which are exhib- 
ited in the discussion of the interesting literary 
topics to which the present work is devoted. 
The authoress, whose name is concealed in the 
mystio w6rd Talvi, is understood to be the lady 
of Rev. Professor Robinson, and her rare ac- 
complishments in various departments of learn- 
ing have long since established her intellectual 
reputation in the most cultivated European 
circles. Usually written in her native German 
language, her productions are perhaps not so 
extensively known in this oouny^y, although few 
(»f our educated scholars are ignorant of her^ 


researches in a province of literaune whh which 
her name has beoeme, to a great degree, idea* 
tided. 

The vciarnB now published is chanracterized 
by the extent and thoroughoMs of its investiga- 
tions, Its acute and judioious criticisms, its warm- 
hearted recognition of true poetry, even in an 
bumble garb, and the force and facility of its 
style. The last trait is quite remarkable, con- 
sidering the writer is using a foreign language. . 
There is little, either in the translations or the 
original portion of the work, to remind us that 
it is the production of one to whom the language 
is nol» native. 

After describing the old, eoclesiastical Slavic 
Literature, the authoress proceeds to the literary 
monuments of the Eastern and Western Slavi, 
giving an elaborate account of the Russian, 
Servian, Bohemian, and Polish literatures, with 
glances at the achievements of several less im- 
)K)rtant branches of the great Slavic race. In 
the course of this discussion, a great variety of 
rare and curious information is presented, of 
high importance to the student of ethnography 
and history, and accompanied with complete and 
lucid references to the original sources- The 
most attractive feature of the work to the gen- 
eral reader witl doubtless be the sketch of the 
popular poetry of the Slavic nations, illustrated 
with abundant specimens of soiigs and ballads, 
many of which are marked with a strong natural 
pathos and tenderness, and all of them possess- 
ing a certain rustic simplicity, wMch is usually 
of a very pleasing character, and seldom offensive. 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, Address- 
es, and other Writings. By Horaoe Greeley. 

New York: Harper and Brothers. 12mo, 

pp. 400. 

A HANDSOME volumc. Consisting principally 
of Lectures delivered before popular Lyceums 
and Young Men's Associations, with several 
brief Essays on subjects of popular interest. 
The distinguished author presents his views on 
the various topics which come under discussion 
with inimitable frankness and good humor, and 
in the fresh, flowing, unaffected style, which 
gives such a charm to the productions of his 
pen, even with readers who most strongly dissent 
from his conclusions. Among the questions con- 
sidered in this volume arc The Emancipation of 
Labor, The Ideal and the Actual of Life, The 
Formation of Character, The Social Architects, 
Alcoholic Liquors, Tobacco, The Trade Reform, 
The Church and the Age, Humanity, and several 
others of perhaps still more general interest. 
The admirers of the author, as well as all who 
are interested in the question of Social Reform, 
whether ranking thcmi'clves among the Conserv- 
atives or Progressives, will welcome this work 
as the only compact and systematio expression 
of his peculiar theories, now before the public, 
and as a v^uable manu^ for reference on many 
points wbi% engage a large share of attention 
at the present day. 



^6 HARPER’S NEW M0N1]SLY MAGAZINE. 


ANTORXIiA; OB, THE Fall OF RoME. A Roiuanoe i 
the Fifth Contaiy. By W. Wilkie Collins. 

New York: Harper and Brothers. 8vo, I 

pp. 160. I 

It is long since the English press h^s sent 
forth a more truly classical and magnificent 
romance, than the present narrative of some of 
the thrilling scenes which attended the downfall 
of the Roman Empire. The author has been 
«known heretofore by the biography of his father, 
the celebrated historical and landsoape painter, 
the friend of Coleridge and Allston ; but that 
work gives no promise of the splendor of^imag- 
ination, and the rare constnictive power which 
are shown in the composition of Antonina. It 
is one of those rich and gorgeous portraitures^ 
glowing with life and radiant with beauty, which 
make a profound impression on their first ex- 
hihition, and long continue to haunt the mem- 
ory with ^eir images of mingled loveliness and 
terror. 

D. and J. Sadlier have issued a translation of 
the Abbe Martinet’s celebrated Solution of 
Oreat Problems placed within the Reach of every 
Mind, with a preface by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
of New York, Dr. Hughes. Tttis work holds a 
high rank in modern Catholic literature, and is 
brought before the American public by Bishop 
Hughes in a warm introductory encomium. It 
discusses many of the leading religious questions 
of the day iq a racy and pointed style, and while ' 
opposing what the author deems the errors of j 
Protestantism in general, reserves its hottest fire | 
for modern Pantheism, Socialism, Rationalism, j 
and other kindred innovations, which he regards | 
as gaseous exhalations from the bottomless pit, I 
taking a visible form in these latter days. From ! 
the well-known ability of the author, and the spicy 
relish of his pen, the work is adapted to make a | 
sensation beyond the pale of the Catholic Church, | 
without taking in account the high-toned sarcasm 
of the preface, in which department of composi- 
tion the talents of Bishf»p Hughes are unques- 
tionable. 

Harper and Brothers have issued the second 
number of Lossing’s Pield Book of the Revolu- 
tion, a work, which from the novelty of its plan 
and the ability of its execution, has already proved 
a genera] favorite with the reading public. It 
combines the authenticity of hist()ry with the 
freshness of personal narrative, and in the rich- 
ness and beauty of its embellishments is hardly 
surpassed by any erf the serials of the day. 

The same bouse have published an original 


sti tistical, and practiqd details, and which will 
be 'considered as essential to all who wish to 

00 nprehend the subject, in its various bearings 
w ether engineers, stockholders, or travelers, 
as fire and water to the locomotive. Dr. Lard- 
nfr has brought together the results of long and 
laborious research, and many portions of his de- 
sa'iplive narrative arc as entertaining as a novel, 
and more so. 

p. Appleton & Co. have published The Lon^ 
Dove, an Indian story of the revolutionary period, 
redolent of sentimentality and romance run wild, 
betraying a great waste of power on the part of 
the anonymous writer, who has evidently more 
talent than is made use of to advantage in the 
present work. 

Mezzofanti^ s Method apjtlied to the Study of the 
French Language, by J. Romer, published by 
the same house, is a work of great philological 
interest, on account of the curious analogies 
) which it describes, and contain.s an excellent 

1 collection of specimens from French poets and 
prose writers, but its value as a practical manual 
for the teacher can be determined only by use. 

The Ojtbway Conq^iest, by Kah-gc-gah-gah- 
bowh, or George Copway, issued by G. Putnam, 
will find a place among the curiositic.s of litera- 
ture as the production of a native Indian Chief, 
whose muse has been inspired by the forest 
and stream of his original haunts, without having 
incurred a large debt to the influence of civiliza- 
tion. Coj)way is an exemplary ChriMian and 
an intelligent man, but he will get less fainu 
from his poetry than from his descent. 

Six Monthe in the Gold Mines, by E. GouM 
BufTiim, Irom the press of Lea and Blanchard, 
is one of the most readable books which have , 
sprung up under the California cxciteiuenl, the , 
author having been familiar with the country 
before the gold fever had broken out. His M\ Ic is 
straight-lorward and pleasant, showing more of 
the soldier and adventurer than the scliolar, but 
i none vhe woffse for that. His infi>rmation ap- 
I pears to have been collected with great care, 
when it was not gained by personal observathui. 
and has the outward and inward signs of authen- 
ticity, to a very satisfactory degree. The book 
can not fail to be accepialile to all who have one 
j foot in California, as well a.s to the few readers 
I who are not in that condition, 
j Crocker and Brewsier. Boston, hare publi.sbed 
an admirable treatise, eiitith*d Astronomy, or the 
World as It Is and as It Appears, understood to 
be from the pen of a highly intelligent lady of 
) that city. It is equally excellent fi»r the <*haste 
beauty of its style, the cleanicss of its scientilic 


translation of Lamartine’s Past, Present, and expositions, and the completeness and acciirac} 
Future of the French Republic, which will be read of the information which it pre.scnts. 
with interest on account of the character of the ; W. B. Smith and Co., Cincinnati, have puh- 
author, and the light it throws on the practical lished a large Treatise on the Principal Discaseft 
workings of Democracy in Franco, though it Kas of the Interior Valley of North America, by 
little of the fiery rhetoric of most of his former Daniel Drake, M.D., which discusses the .subject 
writings. with great learning, and in a popular style. ]i 

Harper and Brothers have issne^^ reprint of can hardly fail to take the rank of a standard' 
Dr. Lardner’s Railtoay Economy inEurOpt amd authority in thf important department whiidi it 
America, a work overflowing with scientific, treats. 





C ARRIAGE COSTUME.— Dless of bright apple-green silk; the skirt' with three 
deep flonnce.s pinked at ih^ edges. The corsage high and plain. Mantelei 
of very pale lilac silk, trimmed with two rows of lace de laine of the same color, and each row of 
^ ^ ^ lace surmounted by pas^. • 

mentcrie. The lace Ex- 
tends merely round the 
back part of the mantelet, 
and the fronts are trimmed 
with passementerie only. 
Bonnet of white crinoline, 
with rovrs of lilac ribbon 
set on in boiiillonndes. 
The bonnet is lined with 
white crape, and the un- 
dor-trimming consists of 
bouquets of lilac and white 
flowers. Straw - colored 
kid gloves. White silk 
parasol. 

Fig. 2. Bridal Dress 
FOR THE Marriage Cer- 
emony.— Robe of vrhite 
poult de sole. The skirt 
very full, and ornamented 
in front with five rows of 
lace, finished at each end 
with bovrg of white satin 
The row-s of lace are of 
graduated lengths, the 
lower row being about a 
quarter and a half long, 
and the upper one not 
more than five or six 
inches. The corsage is 
high at the back, but open 
in front nearly as low as 
the waist, and edged round 
with a fall of lace, narrow- 
ing to a point in front. 
Within the corsage is worn 
a chemisette, composed of 
rows of lace falling down- 
ward. and finished at the 
throat by a band of inser- 
tion and an edging stand- 
ing up. The .slcevc.s arc 
deini-Iong and loose at the 
lower part, and the under- 
sleevcs are composed of 
three broad rows of lace. 
The hair in waved ban- 
deaux on the forehead, and 
the back hair partly plai^ 
ed and partly curled, two 
long ringlets dropping on 
each side of the neck. 
Wreath of orange blos- 
som, jasmine, and while 
roses. Long bridal vail 
of Brassels net. 
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HARPER’S NEW MONTI^Y MAGAZINE. 

The renHiifal of an old fashion has recently Excited the attentiop of the haut ton abroad, 
of the style is given in the Engraving, Jii S. It is designed chiefly for a rich riding- 

dress, i'o being too long in the skirt for the prom- 
enade, |t.nd not convenient for the drawing-room. 
It' is cAled the Moldavian Style ; a petite vette of 
dark glieen cloth entirely covered with an embroidery 
of lao^ imitating guipure royal, and displaying the 
^ shape h the greatest perfection. The skirt is very 

\ ample and cut in a novel manner so as to fall in 

tRj \ long folds like an antique drapery. The front is 

wK '5 \ ornamented with an apron-trimming of deep lace. 

'\\ ' Vs M: sleeves are demi-long ; the hands and wrists 

covered by long white gloves. When in full dress 
saddle, a gray beaver hat is worn, the brim 






low in front, and turned up at 
the sides, and ornamented with 
a long, twisted ostrich feather; 
cambric collar and manchettes 
(ruffles) each closed by a dou- 
ble button of rubies or other 
precious stones. 
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SI& THOMAS MOEB 


f From tbo Art Joomal ] 

PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOME OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE 
9¥ MRS S C HALL. 

HILE liviog 
in the neigh- 


to look up- 
on the few 
broken walls 
that onoe in- 
olosed the 
residence of 
Sir Thomas 
More, a man 

who, despite the bitterness inseparable from a 
persecuting age, was of most wonderful good- 
Yol. L^Ko. 3— T 


bp^ood of 
tiltolsea, we 
determined 



ness as well as mtellectaal power Wo first 
read over the memories of him preserved by 
Erasmus, Hoddesdon, Roper. Aubrey, his own 
namesake, and others It is pleasant to muse 
over the past , pleashnt to know that much of 
malice and bigotry has departed, to return no 
more, that the presence of a spirit which could 
render even Sir Thomas More un|iist and, to 
seeming, oruel, is passing away Though we 
do implicitly believe there would bo no lack of 
great hearts, and brave hearts, at the present 
day, if It were necessary to bring them to ll^ 
test, still there have been few men likd uifio 
him. It IS a pleasant and a profitablo task, 80 
to sift through past ages, so to ^separate the 
wheat from the chaff, to see, whdn feehngs 
of party and prejudice siidt to their proper m* 
signiflcanoe^ how the morally great stands forth 
in its own digmty, bright, glorious, and ever- 
lasting St Evremond sets forth the firmocaB 
and constancy of l^irpmus Arbiter in hu last 




HARm*s Hsur mxin^r 


m 

4 »awwl|W, Boi InukgiiuM ho diMoven in dien n 
«bc^ Hn^ihty of mmd and resolnUon, thaa m 
of SoOeca, Cato, or Socrates himself{ 
m says, and \ie con not but thiOk 

tridy, *^that if he ^ as so well pleased witlt 
gayety of hnmor in a dying man, he might hare 
Rftttid a much more noble instanoe of |t tn Sit 
Thomas More, who died upon a poiti$ of Teli|gion, 
hhd IS respected as a martyr by that die for 
which he suffered ’’ What was pious philosophy 
lb this extraordinary man, might seetn frenzy in 
any pue who does not resemble hib as well in 
the hheerfulhesai of his temper as ui the sanctity 
of his life and manners , 

Oh, that some such man as ho were to sit 
upon our woolsack now, what would the world 
think, if when the mighty oracle commanded 
the next cause to come on, the loply should be 
“ Please your good lordship^ there u «o othn • 
Well might the smart epigrammatist write 
Wben Moan some Umo hod t hanccllor liecn 
No MOBS suits did remain 
1 he same shall uorer nroas be aeon, 
lill Mobs he there again I 

We mused o\cr the hMory of bis linic until we 
slept, and dreamed and first in oui dream we 
saw a fair meadow, and it was sprinkled over j 
with white daisies, and a buU w is feeding 
therein end as we looked ojKin him ho grew 
litcu ind fdttei anl roircd in the wantoniuss 
of powtr ind strength so that the eirth tiem 
bled and he plucked the brancht s ofl the trees 
and trampUd oi the ancient inilosurcs ot the 
mcadiw and is he stoinic 1 and bellowed, and 
de tr v(d, the daisies hic'iroe human heads, and I 
the creature flung them iboiit and wormed his' 
hools in the hot blood ihot flowed Irom them | 
and we grew sick and sori) at hcirt and 
thought IS there i) one to shy the destroyer^ 
And when wo looked ngoin the Fijihth Harry 
was alone in the mcodow and, while roan^ 
heads were hing upon the gras«» some kept 
perpetually bowing bcfiio him, whih others 
sung his praises as wise, just, and merciful 


Th u w board a trumpet ringing its scarlet 
gUd ^ic through th 0 and we sto^ in the oU 
tdt 7 ard at WiutehaU, and the pompous Wolsey, 
the bloated king, the still living Holbem, the 
pKj oresque Soirey, the Aragonian Catharine, 
tbs genUe Jane, tho huttorily Anno Bullon, the 
oorrso-seeming but wise-thmkmg Ann of Cleves, 
tfai prooiso Catherine How aid, and the stout- 
hearted Catherine Parr, passed us so closely by, 
that we could have touched their garments , 
thefi a bowing troop of court gallants came on 
others whose names and ac tions you may read 
of in history, and then the hero oi our thoughts, 
Sir Ihomas More — well diesscd, for it was a 
time of pageints — was talking somewhat apart 
to his pilc-faccd fiiend Frasmus, while “Son 
Poper, as tho chancellor lovid to call his son- 
in hw stood watchfully and rcspettfullv a little 
on one side Even il wo had never seen the 
pictures Holbtin punted of his first pation, we 
should have known him by the bright binovo- 
Icnce ol his aspect, the singular puntv of his 
complexion his penetrating yet gcntli ejts 
and tho incomparable grindeur with which 
virtue and independence dignified even an in 
difleient figure Ills smile was so c itching that 
the most broken hoaittd were won it to t7i 
; get their sonows, and his voice low and swte 
though it was was so distinct that we hcaid 
it above all the coarse jests hud ninsic and 
trumpet calls of the v un and idle eiovvd And 
while we listened we awoke, rt solved next 
day to make our pilgi image, iHiflctl) satisfud 
at the outset that though no iiwer thin f mr 
houses in C hclsea contend for the hoii r f his 
' residence Doc lor King s arguments in lav ir of 
the site being the same os that of Bi iiiiort 
House — ^upon the greatci part of whicli now 
stands Beaufort row — ue the most ton« lusivc 
those who arc cmious in the matter can go and 
see his manuscripts m the Biitish Museum 
PiassiDg Beaufort-row, we proceeded straight 
on to the tura leading to tho Chelsea C/or/r- 
house 



CLOCK 1IOU5F 


It 18 -nil '<^14," |>atcHed-ap, 
oontaining, perhaps, but, fhw 6f the 'oriAtial 
ntoncs, yet interesting as beibg the l^ge- 
eotriMinie to the ofllccs of BeaufoM-Houib ;i re- 
also, as the dwelling of a famili of 
the h^e of How;ar4, who ha^ occupied iilfor 
more than a hundred years, the first possewor 
. being gardener 4o Sir Hans Sfoanc^, i^o wlj^e 
possession, efLcr a lapse of yedni, tind niiny 
changes, a portion of Sir Thomas More’s prop* 
erty had passed. This Howard had skill ii) the 
distilling of herbs and perfumes, w*bich his de- 
scendant carries on to this day. We lifted the 
heavy brass knocker, and were admitted into 
the ‘‘old clock-house.” The interior shows 
evident marks of extreme age, the flooring being 
ridgy and seamed, bearing their marks with a 
discontented creaking, like the secret murmurs 
of a faded beauty uguiiist her wrinkles! On 
the counter stood a few* rro«.t-bittcn geraniums, 
and drawers, containing various roots and seeds, 
M’crc ranged round tlic walls, w'hile above them 
were placed good stout (pmrl and pint bottles 
of distilled waters. The man would have it 
(hat the ‘ clock-house” was the ‘‘real original” 
lodge-entrance to “ Betiulbrl Hou^'C and so 
w'e agreed it might have been, but not, 
haps," built during Sir Thomas More’s lifetime. 
To this insinuation he turned a deaf car, assur- 
ing us that his family, having lived there so 
long, must know all about it, and that the 
brother of Sir Hans Sloane’s gardener had made j 
the ;ircat cluck in old Chelsea Church, as the 
'church books could prove. “ You can, if you 
please,” ho said, *‘ go under the archway at the 
side of this house, leading into the Moravian 
chapel and burying-ground, where the notice, 

* that ‘ within are the Park-chapel Schools/ i.s 
put up.” And that is quite true; the Moravians 
now only use the chapel which was erected idT 
their burying-ground to perform an occasional 
funeral .sor\ice in, and so they ‘‘let it” to the 
inflint school. The burying-groiin j is very pretty 
in the siunmer time. Its space occupies only & 
small portion of the chancellor’s garden; part 
of its walls are very old, and lh*» «outh one 
certainly belonged to Beaufort Housi^ There 
have been some who trace out a TudcK arch 
and one or two Gothic windows as having been 
filled up with more modern mason- work : but 
that may be fancy. There seems no doubt that 
the .Moravian chapel stands on the site of the 
old stables. 

“ Then,” we said, “ the cluck-housc could 
only have been at the entram^o to tho offices.” 
The man looked for u moment a little hurt at 
this obsiM vation, as derogatory to the dignity of j 
his dwcllidg, but he smiled, and said, “ Perhaps 
80 ;” and very good-naturedly showed the , 
cemetery of this interesting people. Indeed, 
their original settlement in Chelsea i.s quite a 
romance. The chapel stands to the left of tho 
burying-ground, which is entered by a primitive 
•wicket-gate ; it forms a square of thick grass, 
crossed by broad gravel walk% kept with tho 
greatest neatness. The tombstones are all flat, 
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and the raised ahovft the le^ ot^mk 

sward. >They are of two sixes only : the 
for grown persons, the smaller for ohildriiif 
The inscriptions cm the grave-stones^ in general, 
seldom Teoord (more than the hames and ages 
of thh persons interred. The men are buried in 
one division, the women in another. We read 
one or twa^ef the names, and they were quaint 
and /strange: ^‘Anne Rypberia Hurloch 
V Anna . Benigna La Trobe and one was 
especially interesting, James Gillray, forty year£ 
sexton to this simple cemetery, and father of 
Gillray, the H. B. of the past century. One 
thing pleased us mightily, the extreme old age 
to which the dwellers in this house seemed to 
have attained. 

A line of ancient trees runs along the back 
of the narrow gardens of Milman’s-row% which 
is parallel with, but further from town than 
Beaufort-row, and affords a gratdfui shade in 
the summer time. We resolved to ^*alk quietly 
round, and then enter the chapel. How strange 
the changes of the world ! The graves of a 
[simple, peace-loving, unambitious people were 
lying around us, and yet it was the place w'hich 
Erasmus describes as “ Sir Thomas More’s 
estate, purchased at Chelsey,” and w'here “he 
built him a hsiisc, neither mean nor subject to 
envy, yet magnificent and commodious enough.” 
How dearly he loved this place, and how much 
caro he bestowed upon it, can be gathered from 
the various documenis still extant.* Tho brav- 
ely with w'hich, soon after he was elected a 
burgess to parliament, he opposed a subsidy 
demanded by Henry the Seventh, with so much 
power that he won the parliament to his opin- 


* After the death of More, this favorite home of his, 
where he had so frequent! 3 ' gathered “a clioicc company 
of mien distinguished by their genius and learning,** 
passed into the rapacious hands of liis bad sovereign, 
and by him was presenh'd to Sir WUlinm Pawlet, ulti- 
mately Lord High Treasurer and Marquis of Winchester ; 
from his hands it passed into Lord Hacre's, to whom 
succeeded Lord Burgliley ; then followed his son, the 
) Korl of Salisbury, us its master ; Irom him it passed suc- 
cessively to the Earl of l.incoln, Sir Arthur Gorges, the 
Earl of Middlesex, Villicrs duke of Buckingham, Sir 
Bulstrode Whitelock, the second Duke of Buckingham, 
tiic Earl of Bristol, the Duke of Beaufort, and ultimately 
to Sir Hans Sloanc, who obtained it in 17J?, and after 
keeping it for two years razed it to the ground ; an 
unhappy want of reverence uii the part of Uio great 
naturalist for the home of so many great men. There is 
a print of it by J. KnylT, in l(!‘*i', wlin-h i*. copied (p. 392): 
it shows Pome old fenture.'., but it bail then ber'ii enlarged 
and altf'red. Erasmus has well described it as it was in 
More’s lifetime. It had -a clmptl, a library, and a gal- 
lery, culled tho New Buildings, ti good di-'tance from his 
main house, wherein his custom was to busy himselt in 
prayer and meditation, whensoever he was at leisure.** 
Hey wood, in his II Moro (Kloretice, 1556), describes “the 
garden as wonderfully charming, both from the advant- 
ages of its site, for from one part almost the whole of 
the noblo city of London was visible, and from the other 
tlic beautiful ITiamcs, with green meadows by woody 
emineneSa all around, and also for its own beauty, for it 
was crowned with au almost perpetual verdure.'* At 
one side was a small greea eminence to command the 
prospect. 





HARPER’S 


'ion, the king so greMfyi thai^-ojpl 

irf revenge, he committed the young barftettst^i 
16 the Tower, and fined him in the fine 
a hundred pounds ! That bravery remained 
^th him to the last, and with it was mingled 


|eihijf>hoity which so frequently and so beau- 
ty blends with the^tellectuaiity that seems 
lelong to a hi^er world than this. When 
I ‘ took to marrylhg,” he fancied the Sedond 
Aightor of a Mr. Cohy a gentleman of Essex *, 



more's house. 


yet when he considered the pain it must give 
the eldest to see her sister prefetred before her, 
he gave up his first love, and framed his fancy 
to the elder. This lady died, after having 
brought him four children ,* but his second 
choice. Dame Alice, ha*, always seemed to us a 
puni«>hment ^anu a sore trial. And yet how 
beau*ifully does Erasmus describe hU mode of 
Uviiiir in this very place : “ He converseth with 
his wife, his son, his daughter-in-law, his three 
daughters and their husbands, with eleven 
grandchildren. There is not a man living so 
affectionate to his children as he. He loveth 
his old wife as if she were a young maid ; he 
persuadeth her to play on the lute, and so with 
the like gentleness he ordereth his family. Such 
is the excellence of his temper, that whatsoever 
happeneth that could not be helped, he loveth, 
as if nothing could have happened more happily. 
You would say there was in that place Plato's 
academy : but I do his house an injury in com- 
paring it to Plato’s academy, where there were 
only disputations of numbers and geometrical 
figures, and sometimes of mural virtues. I 
should rather call his house a school or univers- 
ity of Christian rmigion j for, though there is 
none therein but readeth and studyeth the liberal 
sciences, their spticial care is piety and virtue.’** 


* The conduct of thia great man’s house was a model 
to all, and aa near an approach to his own Utopia as might 
well be. Erasmus says, “ I should rather cull Ida house 
a school Qr^nivereity of Christian religion, for though 
there therein but readeth and studyeth tho liberal 

•ciene^s, their epccial care is piety and virtue ; there ia 
no quarreliiig or intemperate words heard; none scon 
idle; which household discipline that wmlhy gentleman 
doth not govern, but with all kind and courteous benevO' 
lence." The servant-men abode on one side of the house, 
the women on another, and met at prayertime, or on 
church feetivals, when Mure would read and ejqiound to 


The kihg was used to visit his “beloved 
chancellor*’ here for days together to admire 
hi.s terrace overhanging the Thames, to row in 
his state barge, to ask opinions upon divers 
matters, and it is said that the royal an.^wer to 
! Luther was compo.sed under the chancellor's 
I revising eye. Still, the penetrating vision of Sir 
I Thomas was in no degree obscured by thi.a 
I glitter. One day the king came unexpectedly 
to Chelsea, and having dined, walked with Sir 
Thomas for the space of an hour, in the garden,, 
having his arm about his nock. We pleased 
oursclve.s w-ith the notion that they walked 
w'here then we stood ! Well might such con- 
descension cause his son Roper — for whom he 
entertained so warm an affection — to congratu- 
late his father upon such condc«!CPnsion, and t(» 
remind him that he had never seen his majesty 
approach such familiarity with any mie, .save 
once, when he was .seen to walk arm in arm 
with Cardinal Wolscy. “ I thank our Lord,” 
answered Sir Thomas, “ I find his grace my 
very good lord, indeed ; and I do believe, he 

Uicm. 11c su Herod no cards or diro, but govo each one 
hi9 garden-plot for relaxation, or set them to sing or play 
music. He hud an uHection for nil who truly served him, 
and hi.s daughters’ nurse is as atrcctionately roinnnbiTcd 
in his letters when from homo ns are lln‘y themselvee. 
“ 'rhoinns Mon* sendelh greeting to his most dear daugh- 
ters l^Iargarct Elizabeth, and Cecily ; and to Margaret 
Cigirs, ns dour to him ns if she were his own,” arc his 
words in one letter; and his valued nnu trustworthy 
domestics appear in tlie tumily pictures of the family by 
Tiolticin. 'Hiey requih'd his attnehment hy truest fidelity 
and love ; and his daught(‘r Margaret, in her last passion- 
ate interview with her father on his way to the Tower, 
was succiicded hy Margaret Ciggs and u maid-servant, 
who embraced and ki.ssod their coudcnined mnsb’r, “of 
whom, he said after, it was homely but very loviiiglj* 
done.” Of these and other of Ins aervants, Erasmus re* 
marks, “after Thomas More’s death, none ever wot 
touched with the least suspicion of any evil fame.” 





THE-lpOME OE^^-J^MAS more:' 


doth B8 singularly love me as any subject wifen 
the realm ; however, sou^oper, 1 may tell toee 
I have no cause to bo prdud thereof, for if ^y 
head should win him a castle in France, it shi' ild 
not fail to go off.’* ^ ' 

With the exception of his own family (t id 
his wife formed an exception here), there are f w 
indeed of his contemporaries, notwithstand ig 
the eulogiums they are prone to heap upon him, 
who understood the elevated and unworldly 
character of this extraordinary man. 

The Duke of Norfolk, coming one day to 
dine with him, found him in Chelsea Church, 
singing in the choir, with his surplice on. 
“What! what!” exclaimed the duke, “what, 
what, my Lord Chancellor a parish clerk! a 
parish clerk! you dishonor the king and his 
office.” And how exquisite his reply, “Nay, 
you may not think your master and mine will 
be offended with me tor serving God his master, 
or thereby count his office dishonored.” An- 
other reply to the same abject noble, is well 


grsiiren on x)Ur memory. Ho expostulated wUi ' 
him, like many of his other friends, for braving 
the king’s displeasure. “ By the mass, Master 
More,” he said, “it is perilous striving with 
princes ; therefore, I wish you somewhat to 
incline to the king’s pleasure, fur ^indignatio 
PrincipU fhors cs£.’ ” “ And is that all, my 

lord?” replied this man, so much above all 
paltry ^considerations *, “ then in good faith the 
difference between your grace and me is but 
this — that I may die to-day, and you to-mof- 
row’.” 

He took great delight in beautifying Chelsea 
Chureh, although he had a private chapel of 
his own ; and when last there they told us the 
painted window had been his gift. It must 
have been a rare sight to see the chancellor of 
England sitting with the choir; and yet there 
was a fair share of pomp in the manner of his 
servitor bowing at his lady’s pew, when the 
.service of the mass was ended, and saying, 
“ My lord is gone before.'^ But the day after 



CHELSEA CHURCH. 


he resigned the great seal of England (of which 
his Wile knew nothing), Sir Thomas jircsciitcd 
himself at the pew-door, and, alter ihc fashion 
of his sflfvitor, quaintly ^aid, iSIadam, my lord 
is ^ 0 rtf.” The vain woman could not compre- 
hend his meaning, which, when, during their 
short walk home, he fully explained, she was 
greatly pained thcrohy, lamenting it with ex- 
ceeding hitterncss of spirit. 

. Wo fancied wc could trace g gothic d(H>r or 
w'indow in the wall j but our great desire 
w'ould have been to discover the water-gate 
from which he took his departure the morning 
he was summoned to Lambeth to take the oath 
of supremacy. True to wiiat ho believed right, 
he oUercd up his prayers and confessions in 
Chelsea Church, and then, returning to his ow'ii 
.house, took an affectionate farewell of his wife 
and children, forbidding them to accompany 
him to the water-gate, as waf their custom, 
fearing, doubtless, that his mighty heart could 


not sustain a prolonged interview. Who could 
paint the silent parting betw’oen him and all he 
loved so well — the boat w'aiiing at ihc foot of 
the stairs — the rowers in ihcir rich liveries, 
while their hearts, heavy with apprehension 
for the fate of him they served, still trusted that 
nothing could be found to harm st) good a master 
— the pale and earnest comUenanet* of ‘‘ son Ro- 
per,” woiulering at the calmness, at such a time, 
which more than all other things, bespeaks the 
master mind. For a moment his hand lingered 
on the gate, and in fastening the simple latch 
his fingers trembled, and then he took his scat 
by his son’s side ; and in another moment the 
boat was flying through the waters. For some 
time he spoke no word, but communed with and 
strengthened his great heart by holy thoughts ; 
then looking straight into his son Roper’s eyes, 
w^hilc his own brightened with a glorious tri- 
umph, he exclaimed in the fullness of his rioh- 
tonod" voice, “I thank our Lord the field is 
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Hmh*’. It was no wonder thatj^overwheMed mofth of July, on its (11^ day, 1535, the king 
apiprehension, bis son-in-law could not Yemittin^ the disgustii^ quartering of the quiv- 
ajj^jMN^nd his meaning then, but aftervi^ard be- erip flesh, because of his high office.” When 
taiought him that ho signitied how he had con- toyT of the king's “ mercy,'* “ Now, God for- 
quered the world. bi^’* he said, the king should use any more 

The abbot of Westminster took him that same sujh to any of my friends; and God bless all 
day into custody, on his refusal to “ take the m\ posterity from such pardons.” 
king ns head of bis Church and upon his re- y)nc man of all the crowd who wept at his 
peating this refusal four days afterward, he was death, reproached him with a decision he had 
committed to the Tower. Then, inde^, these givl n in Chancery. More, nothing discum- 
heretofore bowers of bliss echoed to the weak posed, replied, that if it were still to do, he 
and \ravering complaints of his proud wife, wrho would give the same deeision. This happened 
disturbed him also in his prison by her desires, so twelve months before. And, while the last 
vain and so worldly, when compared with life cle- scene was enacting on Tower-Hill, the king, 
vated feelings of his dear daughter Margaret, who had walked in this very garden with his 
How did the fond, foolish woman .seek to arm round the neck, which, by his command, 
shake his purpose! ‘’Seeing,*' she said, “you the ax had severed, was playing at Tables in 
have a house at Chelsea, a right fair house, Whitehall, Queen Anne Bulleii looking on; and 
your library, your gallery, your garden, your w’hen told that Sir Thomas More was dead, 
orchard, and hll other necessaries so handsome casting his eyes upon the pretty fool that had 
about you,* where you might in company w’ith glittered in his pageants, he said, “ Thou art 
me, your wife, your children, and household, be the cause of this man's death.” The coward! 
merry, I marvel that you who have been -al- to seek to turn upon a thing so w^eak as that, 
ways taken for so wise a man, can be content the heavy sin which clung to his own soul ! 
(bus to be shut up among mice and rat.s, and, 


too, when you might be abroad at your liberty, 
and with the favor and go(Ml-w^lJ both of the 
king and his oouneil, if you w^otild but do as all 
the bishops and bc.st learned men of the realm . 
have done.” 

And then not even angered by her folly, see- 
ing how little was given her to understand, be 
asked her the house in Chelsea was any 
nearer Heaven than the gloomy one he then 
occupied ? ending his pleasant yet w’ise parley- 
ing with a simple question : 

“ Tell me,'’ he said, “ good Mi.strcss Alice, 
hour long do you think might we live and enjoy 
that same house ?” 

She answered, “ Some twenty years.” 

“ Truly.” he replied, “ if you had said some 
thousand years, it might have been somewhat; 
and yet he were, a very bad merchant who 
would put himself in danger to lose eternity for 
a thousand years. How much the rather if we 
are not sure to enjoy it one day to an end 

It is for the glory of 'women that hi.s daughter 
Margaret, 'W'hiJe she loved and honored him 
past all telling, strengthened his noble nature ; 
for, writing him during his fifteen months* im- 
prisonment in the iTower, she asks, in w’ords 
not to be forgotten, “ What do you think, most 
dear father, doth comfort us at Chelsey, in this 
your ab.sence? Surely, the remembrance of 
your manner of life passed among us — ^your 
holy conversation— your wholesome counsels — 
your examples of virtue, of which there is hope 
that they do not only persevere with you, but that 
they are, by God’s grace, much more increased.” 

After the endurance of fifteen months* im- 
prisonment, he was arraigned, tried, and found 
guilty of denying the king’s supremacy. 

Alack ! is there no painter of English history 
bold enough to immortalize himself by painting 
this trial? Sir Thomas More was beheaded 
OQ Tower Hill, in the bright sunshine of the 












Some say the body lies in Chcl.sea Church, 
beneath the tomb wo have sketched — the epi- 
taph having been written by himself before he 
anticipated the manner of his death. ^ It is tao 

* Wood and Weaver both nflirm that the body of More 
WQ8 first depoaltrd in the Tower Chapel, but was subse- 
quently obtained by his drvotrd and arromplinhed daugh- 
ter, Margaret Roper, and rr* intern'd in Chelsea (’hurch, 
in the tomb he had fmiHhf<i in l.VW, the year in which 
he had surrendered tho ehancellorsbip, and resolved to* 
abide the issue his eonsrientiuus opposition to the 
king’s wishes, as if he felt that the tomb should then be 
prepared. 



To.'r^ home thomas more. 


long to insert; but tk^Jines at the conoiiCion 
are very like the man. The epitaph and poetry 
ve in Latin : we give the translation : 

*' For Alice and for Thomas More’s remains J 
Prepared, this tomb Johanna's form contains ' \ 
One. married young ; with mutual ardor blest, 

A boy and tliree &ir girls our joy confqst 
The other (no small praise) of these appear’d j 
As fond as if by her own pangs endear, ed. / 

One lived with me. one lives in such sweet strife, 
tSligbt preference could 1 give to cither wife. 9 
Oh I had it met Heaven’s sanction and decree, 

One hallowed bond might have united three ; 

Yet still be ours one grave, one lot on high 
Thus dcatli, what life denied us, shall supply.” 

Others tell that his remains were interred 
in the Tower, ^ and some record that the head 
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legend how that, when his head was upon Lon- > 
don Bridge, Margaret would be rowed beneath 
it, and, nothing horrified at the sight, say aloud, 

“ That head' has laydo many a time in my lappe ; 
would to God, would to God, it would fall into 
my lappe as I pass under now,’’ and the head • 
did so fall, and she carried it in her “ lappe” 
until she placed it in her hujsband’s, son Ro- 
per’s” vault, at Canterbury. 

The king took possession of these fair grounds • 
at Chelsea, and all the chancellor’s other prop- 
erty, namely, Dunkington, Trenkford, and Ben- 
ley Park, in Oxfordshire, allowing the widow 
he had made, twenty pounds per year for her 
life, and indulging his petty tyranny still more, 
by imprisoning Sir Thomas’s daughter, Mar- 
I garct, “ both because she kept her father’s head 
for a relic, and that she meant to set her 
father’s works in print.” 

We were calling to mind more minute 
particulars of the charities and good deeds 
of this great man, when, standing at the 
moment oppo.site a grave where some 
loving hand had planted two standard 
rose-trees, we suddenly heard a chant of 
children’s voices, the infant scholars sing- 
ing their little hymn ; the luun, too, was a 
well-kitown and popular melody, and very 
sweet, yet .sad of sound ; it was just such 
inusio, as for its siniplicit)', would have 
been welcome to the mighty dead ; and, 
as wo entered among the little songsters, 
the past faded away, and jere funnd our- 
selves speculating on the hopeful j)resent. 

We close Mrs. Hall’s pleasant sketches 
of Sir Thomas More and his localities, 
with a brief description of a scene in his 
prison, which the pencil of Mr. Herbert, 
of the Royal Academy, has beautifully 
depicted. It must he remembered that 
More was a zealous Roman Catholic. 
He was cominiiled to the Tower in lo34, 
by the lieentiou.s Henry VIH., partly to 
punish him for refusing to that inon- 


was .sought and preserved by that .same daugh- 
ter Ma! garct, who caused it to he buried in the 
family syult of the Ixopei.s in St. Duiistan's 
Church, Canterbury , t and they add a pretty 

* Fnulknnr, in his hi.st(jry of tiiihrrrs to this 

opin^m, and snys that the tomb in that church le but 
“ nn empty ci'iiutaph ” IJis griiiidsun, in his Idfe, say®, 

'• his body was Imried in the Chapel of St. Teter, in the 
Tower, in the belfry, or, ns eonru' sny, ns'oni’ entereth 
into the x'cstry and be does not notice the story of hi« 
daughter’s re interment of it elsewhere. 

t The Ropers lived at Cmiterbury, in Ft. Dmistan’s* 
street. ’Hie house is destroyeiJ, and a brewery occupies 
its site; but the picturesque old piiteway, of red brick, 
still remains, and is engraved above. Margaret Roper, 
the noble hearted, learned, and favorite daughter of Morci 
resided here witii her husband, until her death, in l.vW,' 
nine years after the execution ol her father, when she 
was buried in the family vault at St. Hunstuii's, wdiere 
she had reverently placed the head of her father. ITic 
story of her piety is thus toUl l)y CiUsucrc More, in his 
life of his grundfathiir, Fir Thomas ; “ Ilis head having 


remained about a month upon London Bridge, and bf'iup 
to bo cast into the Thames, ln-canse rutuii sliould bt 
made for divers others, who, in plcntitiil sort, suffered 
martyrdom for Uie same supremacy, shortly after, it was 
bought by his daughter Margaret, lo.‘*t. ns slu' stoutly affirm- 
ed before the council, being called beiore them after for 
the matter, it should be food for fishes ; winch hln' buried, 
where she thuuirlit fittest.” Antlioiiy-a-Wood says, that 
she preserved it in a leaden box, and placed it in her 
tomb "with great devotion uud in 1715, X)r. Raw'linson 
told Ilcarne the antiquary, that he hail seen it tliere “in- 
closed in an iron prate" This ivas lully confirmed in 
1835, when the rliunci l of the c.hurch being repaired, the 
Roper vault was opened, and several persons descended 
into it, and saw the .®kull ni a leaden box, something like 
a bee hive, open in the lron^ and w’hich was placed in a 
square recess, in tlie wall, with an iron-grating before it 
A draw'ing was innde, which was engraved in the G«i- 
tlcnian'8 Ma^azitic of May, 1837, which we have copied 
in our initial letter ; Fummerly, in his Handbook to Can- 
tcrlmry, says : “ In the print there, however, the open- 
iiip in the leaden box, inclosing the head, is made oval, 
wiierciis it should be in the form of a trianglo.” Wa 
have therefore so corrected our copy. 
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, arcft ia^lu9 .maiTittgB with Anne Boleyn, 
p^itf fool,’’ as Mrs. Hall calls her; but par- 
ticnlarJy because he declined to acknowledge 
the king’s ecclesiastical supremacy as head of 
the Reformed Church. There he remained un- 
. til his execution the following year. ** During 
his imprisonment,” says his son-in-law and biog- 
rapher, Roper, who married his favonta daugh- 
ter Margaret, one day, looking from hk wmi- 
. dpw, he saw four monks (who also had refused 
the oath of supremacy) going to their execution, 
and regretting that he could not bhar them 
oompany, said : * Look, IVfegge^ dost ^ou not 
see that these blessed fathers be now going as 
cheerful to their death, as bridegrooms to their 
marriage? By which thou may’st see, mync 
own good daughter, what a great difference 
there is between such as have spent all their 
days in a religious, hard, and penitential life, and 
sucji as have "-{as thy poore father hath done) 
consumed all their time in pleasure and ease ,’ ” 



SIR THOMAS MORE AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

and so he proceeded to enlarge on their merits 
and martyrdom. His grandson, Cre.sacre More, 
referring to this s(;cne, says, “By which most 
humble and heavenly meditation, we may easily 
guess what a spirit of charity he bad gotten by 
often meditation, that every .sight brought him 
new matter to practice most hcroical reso- 
lutions.” 


i {[From Hunting Adtemures In South Africa.] 

A BUFFAiTo eSHASE. 

E arly on the 4th vre insj^nned and con- 
linucd our march for BoOby, a large party 
of spvages still following the wagons. Before 
proceeding far 1 was tempted by the beautiful 
ap|l‘arunce of the country to saddle horses, to 
hunf in the mountains westward of my course. 
I directed the wagons to proceed a few miles 
undeV guidance of the natives, and there await 
my arrival. I was accompanied by Isaac, who 
was mounted on the Old Gray, and carried my 
clumsy Dutch rifle of six to the pound. Two 
Bccbuaims followed us, leading four of my dogs* 
Having crossed a well wooded strath, we reap- 
ed a little crystal river, whoso margin was 
trampled down with the spoor of a great variety 
of heavy game, but especially of buffalo and 
rhinoceros. Wc took up the .spoor of a troop 
of buffaloes, which we fallowed along a path 
made by the heavy beasts of the forest through 
a neck in the hills; and emerging from the 
thicket, wc beheld, on the other side of a valley, 
which had opened upon us. a herd of about ten 
huge bull bufliiloes. These I attempted to 
stalk, but defeated by a largo herd of ze- 
bras, which, getting: our .wind, charged past and 
.started the buflalocs. I ordered the Bechuanas 
to release the dogs; and spurring Colesberg, 
which I rode for the first time since the affair 
w'ith the lioness, 1 gave chase. The buflaloes 
crossed the valley in front of me, and made for 
a succession of dense thickets in the hills to the 
nortliward. As they crossed the valley by 
riding hard I obtained a broadside shot at the 
last liiill. and fired botii barrels into him. Ho, 
however, continued his course, but I presently 
separated him. along with two other bulN, from 
the troop. My rilb* being a two-grooved, which 
is hard to load, 1 w'as unable to do so on horse- 
’back, and followed with it empty, in the hope 
of bringing tlg*m to bay. In passing through 
a grove of thorny trcf‘.s 1 lost sight ol tlic wound- 
ed bufl’alo ; he had turned short and doubled 
back, a common pnuiice with iheni when 
wounded. After following the other two at a 
hard gallop lor about two miles, I was riding 
w'ilhin five yards of their huge brood, stems. 
They exhaled a strong bovine which 

came hot in my face, I expected every minute 
that tliey w'ould come to bay, and give me time 
to load; but this the?)'’ did not .‘-ecm disposed to 
do. At length, finding 1 had the speed of them, 
I increased my [lacc ; and going ahead, I placed 
myself right befoie the finest hull, thus expect- 
ing to force him to stand at hay ; upon which 
he instantly charged me w'lth a low^ roar, very 
.similar to the voice of a lion, ('oleshorg neatly 
avoided the charge, and the hull resumed his 
northward course. Wc now entered on rocky 
ground, and the forest became mf>rc dcn.se a.s 
we proceeded. The buffaloes were evidently 
making for some .strong retreat. I, how’ever, 
managed with n'ueh dillieiiliy to hold them in 
view, follow’ing as he.st 1 could through thorny 
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thickets. Isaac rode s^c hundred }'ards‘b6-| 
hind, and kept shouting to me to drop the par- 1 
salt, or 1 should be killed. At last the buifaloes 
Siuddenly palled up, and stood at bay in a thick- 
et, within twenty yards of me. Springing fixim 
my horse, 1 hastily loaded my two-grooved rifle, 
which 1 had scarcely completed when Isriac 
rode up and inquired what had become of ahe 
buffaloes, little dreaming that they were stand- 
ing within twenty yards of him. I answered 
by pointing my rifle across his horse’s nose, 
and lotting fly sharp right and left at the two 
buffaioes^ A headlong charge, accompanied by 
a muffled roar, wcu» the result. In an instant 
1 was round a clump of tangled thorn-trees; 
but Isaac, by the violence of his eflurts to get 
his horse in motion, lost his balance, and at the 
same instant, his girths giving way, himself, his 
saddle, and big Dutch rifle, all came to the 
ground together, with a heavy crush right in 
the path of the infuriated buffaloes. Two of 
the dogs, which had fortunalcly that moment 
joined us, met them in their charge, and, by 
diverting their attention, probably saved Isaac 
from instant destruction. The buffaloes now 
took lip another position in an adjoining thicket. 
They were both badly ^jhiided, blotches and 
pools of blood marking ^ilie ground w here they 
had stood. The dogs rendered me a.ssistanco 
by taking up their attention, and in a few 
minutes these two noble bulls breathed their I 
last beneath the shade of a mimosa grove. ' 
Each of them in dying repeatedly uttered a 
very striking, low, deep moan. This 1 subse- 
quently ascertuiued the bufliilo invariably utters 
when in the act of expiring. 

On going up to them 1 was astonished to be- 
hold tlieir.size and powerful appearance. Their 
horns rcmiinlcd me of the rugged trunk of an 
oak-tree. Each horn w’as upward of a fool in 
bread! h at the base, and together they cffeclu- 
allv pnjiecled the '^kull w’ith a massive and im- 
penetrable shield. I’he horns, Ae>eendTng and 
spreiuliiig out horizontally, completely over- 
shadowed the animal’.s eyes, imjwrting to him 
a look the most reroeioiis and sinister that can 
be imagined. On my way to the wagons I 
shot a stag sassayby, and w'liilc 1 was engaged 
in removing his hend a troop of about thirty 
doe pallahs cantered past me, followed by one 
princely old buck. Snatching up my rifle, I 
made a fine shot, and rolled him over in the 
grass. 

Early in the afternoon I di«>paleh('d men w’ith 
a pack-horse to bring the finer of the, two buf- 
falo-beads. It was so ponderous that tw'o pow'- 
erful iiiey could with diffienlty raise it from the 
ground. The Beehuanas w’ho had accompanied 


on he$ri% ofmy suocees, snatched up th^r 
shields and assagais, and- hastened to secure the 
flesh, nor did 1 see any more of them, with the 
exception of the two Baquaines, who remained 
with me, being engaged in a plot with my in- 
terpreter to prevent my penetrating to Bamang- 
wato* Isaao did not soon forget his adventure 
with the buffaloes ; and at n^t over the fire 
he informed my men that 1 was mad, and that 
any man who followed me was going headlong 
to his own destruction. At an early hour on t&e 
5th, I continued my march through a glorious 
country of hill and dale, throughout which water 
was hbundant. 

[From Household Words.] 

EARTH’S HARVESTS. 

“ Peace haUi her victories, no less renowned than Wur.’' 

Milton's Sonnet to CromiotU. 

T WO hundred years ago,* the moon 
Shone on a battle plain ; 

Cold through that glowing night of June 
Lay steeds and riders slain ; 

And daisie.s, bending ’neath strango dew, 
Wept in the silver light ; 

The very turf a regal hue 
Assumed that fatal night. 

Time past — but long, to tell the talc, 

Some battic-ax or shield, 

Or cloven skull, or 'shattered mail, 

Were found upon the field ; 

The grass grew thickest on the spot 
Where high w»ere heaped the dead, 

And well it marked, had men forgot, 
Where the great charge was made. 

To-day — the sun looks laughing down 
Upon the harvest plain, 

The little gleaners, rosy-brown, 

The merry reapers’ train ; 

The rich sheaves heaped together .stand, 
And rc.sting in their shade, 

A mother, working clo-se at hand, 

Her sleeping bah|^ hath laid. 

A battle-field it was, and is. 

For serried .spears arc ihere, 

And against mighty foe*? ujireared — 
Gaunt hunger, pale despair. 

We'll thank God for the hearts of old, 
Their strife our Ireedoni sealed ; 

Wc’ll praise Him for flic sheaves of gold 
Now^ on the batfJc-lield. 


► Naecby, June 1-1, 1616. 



[From a Daguerreotype by Bradv.] 
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HO has not heard of the opening words 
with which the court preacher Massilon 
startled the titled throng who had gathered in 
Notre Damo to do Ihe last honors to that mon- 
arch whose reign was the longc.st and most 
splendid in French annals, “ God only is great / 
How often does the knell of vanished power 
repeat the lesson! How constantly does the 
fleeting away of our own men of might teach us 
that 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave t 
Death has again asserted his supremacy by 
striking down the most exalted ruler of the land. 
The last sad cadence, dust to dust, has just been 
faltered over one who vras our country’s pride, 
and joy, and strength. The love, the gratitude, 
and the veneration of a nation could not save 
him. The crying need of an imperiled re- 


public could not reprieve him. His mortal 
strife over, hi.s appointed task finished, he went 
down into the cold embrace of the grave, and 
there, like a warrior taking his rest, he lies and 
will lie forever. lint he has left behind him 
w’hat can not die, the memory of noble aims 
and heroic dced«. The plain story of hi.s life is 
his best eulogy. 

Zachary Taylor was born in Orange County 
Virginia, in November, 1784. Ho was the 
second son of Col. Richard Taylor, whoso an- 
cestors emigrated from England about tw'o cen- 
turies ago, and settled in Eastern Virginia. 
The father, distinguished alike for patriotism 
and valor, served as colonel in the revolutionary 
war, and took part in many important engage- 
ments. About ^ 790 he left his Virginian farm, 
and emigrated with his family to Kentucky. He 






Mttf<ld ia l)t»' **dwk' .*194' bloody ground,” ud 
trioJs then incident 
tp. iMMrder life. ' 71ie earliest impressions ot 
young Zachary '^ere the sudden foray , of ^e 
savage foe, the pteroing warwhoop, t^ie-answer-t 
ing cry of defiance, the gleam of the tomahawk,, 
the crack of the rifle, the homestead saved by 
his father’s daring, the neighboring cottage 
wrapped in flames, or its hearth-stone red viith 
blood. Such scenes bodnd bis young na^os 
with iron) and fired his fresh soul with martial 
ardor ; working upon his superior nature timy 
made arms his delight, and heroism his destiny. 
Zachary was placed in school at an early age, 
aiid his teacher, who now resides in Preston, 
Conneoticat, still loves to dwell on the studious- 
noss of bis habits, the quickness of his appre- 
hension, the modesty of his demeanor, the firm- 
ness And decision of his character, and a general 
thoaghtfulaess, sagacity, and stability, that made 
hiih a leader to his , mates and a pride to his 
roaster. 

After leaving school, the military spirit of 
young Taylor was constantly fanned by the 
popuhir excitement against the , continual en- 
croachments of England ; and soon after the 
murderous attack of the British shfjp Leopard 
upon the Chesapeake, in 4 806, he entered the 
army as first lieutenant in the 7th regiment of 
inAiutry. He soon gained distinction in border 
skirmishes with the Indians, and the declaration 
of war with England found him promoted to the 
rank of captain. Within sixty days after the 
commencement of hostilities in 1812, the im- 
becility of Hull lost to the country its Michigan 
territory, and feai/ully jeoparded the whole 
northwestern region. It was of the utmost 
* importance to intrust the few and feeble forts 
of that great dominion to men of established 
valor and discretion. Captain Taylor was at 
once invested with the command of Fort Har- 
rison, situated on the Wabash, in the very heart 
of the Indian country. The dc^.nses of this 
post were in a niiserahlo condition, and its gar- 
rison consisted of only fifty men, of w'hom thirty 
wore disabled by sickness. With this little 
handful of soldiers, the young commander im- 
mediately 8^ about repairing the fortifications. 
Ho had bardly completed his w^ork, when, on 
the night of the 4th of September, an alarm shot 
from one of his sentinels aroused him from a bed 
of fever, to meet the attack of a large force of 
Miami Indians. Every man was at once ordered 
to his po.st. A contiguous blockhouse was fired 
by the enemy, and a thick discharge of bullets 
and arrow's was opened upon the fort. The 
darkness of the night, the bowlings of the sav- 
ages, the shrieks of the women and children, the 
fast approaching flames, and the panic of the 
dobilitated soldiers, made up a scone of terror, 
but could not shake the determination nor the 
judgment of the young chieftain. He inspired 
his men w^ith his uwm courage and energy. The 
flames were extinguished, the consumed breast- 
works were renewed, and volloy#nswercd volley 
finr six lung hours till day break enabled the 



Amerioj&'i^^idiB ' with ajdeadly precision 
soon dispersed thbiffoos. 7bk.gallant repulae, 

odds so nnfavorablo, prompted a report from 
Major General Hopkins to Governor Shelby that 
**,tbe fiifm and almost unparalleled defense of 
Fort lIarrisDn\,had raised for Captain Zachary 
Taylor a fabrid, of character not to bo aflected 
by eulogy i^ and forthwith procured from Pres- 
ident Id^Isqn a preferment to the rank of brevet 
mjer,. the firsi, brevet, it is said, ever conferred 
ill the American army. " 

Major Taylor continued actively engaged 
throughout the war ; but, being without a sep- 
arate«command, he had no opportunity to again 
signalize himself by any remarkable achieve- 
ment. After the treaty of peace, ho remained 
at the West, faithfully performing his duties at 
difierent military posts, and preparing himself 
for any, future call to more active service. In 
18.32) ho was promoted to the rank of colonel ; 
and soon after the opening of the FJorida war, 
he was ordered to that territory. Hero he was 
in constant service, and distinguished himself 
for his dboretion and gallantry in circumstances 
of the most trying difficulty and peril. His 
entire career w'on for him universal esteem and 
confidence. 

The greateift achievement of Colonel Taylor 
in FJorida was his victory of Okee-Cuober, 
which was gained on the 2oth of December, 
1837. The action was very severe, and con- 
tinued nearly four hours. The Indians, under 
the command of Alligator and Sam Jones, num- 
bered about 700 warriors, and wAro posted in a 
dense hammock, with their front covered by a 
small stream, almost impas.sablo on account of 
quicksands, and w^ith their flanks secured by 
swamps that prevented all access. Colonel 
Taylor’s force amounted to about 500 men, a 
portion of whom w'cre inexperienced volunteers. 
By an extraordinary effort, the stream in front 
was crossed, under a most galling fire of the 
enemy, by our soldiers, who sunk to the middle 
in the mire. A close and desperate fight en- 
sued, during which the five companies of the 
sixth infantry, who bore the brunt of the fray, 
lost every officer but one, and one of the.<c com- 
panies saved only four privates unharmed. The 
enemy’s line was at last broken, and their right 
flank turned. They were soon scattered in all 
directions, and wai'C pursued till near night. 
The American lo^s was 20 killed and 112 
w'ounded ; that of the Indians was very large, 
but never definitely ascertained. Throughout 
the wdiole engagement, Colonel Taylor was 
passing on his horse from j)oint to point with- 
in the sw’cep of the Indian rifles, emboldening 
and directing his men, without the least apparent 
regard for hi.s ow’n personal safety. This vic- 
tory had a decisive influence upon the turn of 
the war; and the government immediately testi- 
fied their sense of its importance by conferring 
upon its gallant w'inner the rank of brigadier- 
general by brevet. 

In the following May, General Taylor suc- 
ceeded (rcneral Jesup in the command of the 





in thb 

ym% k» rendeM v*st services to the'ii««ei^ 
)/f the atrodties of Indian yrxrftJttiylf^ 

mtoring peace and security to the ecnlth^ 
lltODtier. In 1840, at his own reqqM^^^Mi 
xolieved by Brigadier-general Al«hiete^ nndMB 
ordered to the southwestern deptutvii^ He»^ 
he lemained at various fae^d-qllilttkt^ Until 
government had occasion for .seffioas >in 
Tom. * ^ 

* The project for the anneioati<k£' of ’'Toning 
ediich teas first officially broaohodftn the Ihst 
year of President Tyler’s adminfstration, ao- 
qutred more and more weight t and infifienoo, 
until finally, in March, 184fi, an a^ to that ef- 
fect was passed by both Houses of^engress, and 
was soon afior ratified by the Tettiaii govern- 
ment. Mexico, although the indepeadeiiieo of 
Texas had been lon^ before de ficta eeOiired, 
stontly protested against the annexation^ ^ The 
special American envoy sent to the Mexican 
capital to attempt an adjustment of this and other 
difficulties, was refused a hearing, and great 
preppurations were carried on by the Mexican 
goveraincnt for another invasion of Texas. In 
June, General Taylor received orders to advance 
with his troops over the Sabine, and protect all 
of the territory east of the Rio Grande, over 
which Texas exercised jurisdiction. He ac- 
cordingly marched into Texas, and in August 
concentrated his forces, amounting to about 
3000 men, at Coqius Christi. Receiving or- 
ders from A\{a'>liington to proceed to the Rio 
Graiide, the general, with his little army, moved 
we««tward in March, 1846^ aud after consider- 
able «>ufffTiiig flora the heat and the want of 
food and watei, reached the banks of the river 
opposite Matainoras on the 2Hth of the month 
Colonel Twinge, with a detachment of dragoons, 
m the mean time took possession of Point Isabel, 
situated on an arm of the Gulf, about 25 miles 
east. General Taylor look every means to as- 
sure the Mexicans that his pin pose was not war, 
nor violence in any shape, but solely the occu- 
pation of the Texmn territory to the Rio Grande, 
until the boundary should be definitively settled 
by the two republics. 

After encamping opposite Matamoras, the 
American general picpared with great activity . 
for Mexican aggression, by erecting fortifica- 1 
tions, and planting batteries. The Mexicans 
speedily evinced hostile intentions. General 
Arnpudia arrived at Matamoras with 1000 cav- 1 
airy and 1500 infantiy, and made overtures to 
our foreign soldiers to ‘'separate from the Yan- 1 
kee bandits, and arrdy themselves under the 
tri-cobned flag!’’ Such solicitations were of I 
course spurned wdth contempt. The American ^ 
general was summoned to withdraw his forces i 
at the penalty of being treated as an enemy j 
he replied that, while avoiding all occasion for 
hostilities, he should faithfully execute the will 
of his government General Arista soon ar- 
rived at Matamoras, and, superseding Ampudia, 
issued a proclamation to the American soldiers, 
begging them not to be the “blind instruments 


M ’vaMf and *mm and rush on to 

death.” He immediliifely threw a large 
h0dy of troc^ ever the r'ivei) ^ order to dot off 
wi ooromtinicatioh between GdntoiBl Taylor and 
hts d^pot at Point Isabel. A detachment of 
61 soldiers, under Captain Thornton, was way- 
laid by a Mexican feme of ten times their num<* 
ber, and after a bloody ooiffltbt and the loss of 
miny lives, was oblij(ed'to nnrrender.'^ With 
inn night days’ rations, and the country to^the 
east fast filling^ xxp with the Mexioan traops, 
the position of' General Taylor became very 
Oritioal. He at onoe lesdved, at every haaeird, 
to procure additional supplies *, ^andj leaving dm 
fort under the oommand of B^Wn, he 
set out with a large portion of his army, on the 
1st of May, ior Point Isabel. He reached that 
place the next day without moleetatioii* Soon 
after his departure, the Mexicans opened their 
batteries i4>on Fort Brown. The fire was 
steadily returned wiffi two long eighteen and 
sixteen brass six ponnders by the garrison, 
which numbered a^ut 900 men. The bom- 
bardment of the fort was kept up at intervals 
from batteries in its rear, as well as from the 
town, for six days. The Americans, though pos- 
sessed of little ammunition, and having to mourn 
the fall of their gallant commander, sustained 
the cannonade with unyielding finnness until 
the afternoon of the bth, when their hearts were 
thrilled with exultation by the answering peals 
of General Taylor at Palo Alto. 

On the evening of the 7th, the American 
general, with about 2000 men and 250 wagons 
leJl Point Isabel for the ichef of Fort Brown, 
and after advancing .scvim miles encamped. 
The next morning he resumed his march, and, 
at noon met 0000 Mexican troops under Arista, 
wnih 800 ca\dlr\, and seven lield-pioccs. in line 
of battle, on a pUin ilaiikcd at both sides by 
small poolb, aud pai lly covered in front by thick- 
ets of chaparral and Palo Alto. Gencuil Tay- 
lor at'once hrltcd, rclrcshcd his men, advanced 
to within a quartci of a mile of the Mexican 
line, and gave battle. The conflict first com- 
menced between the artillery, and for two 
hours Ringgold’s, and Duncan’s, aud ChurchiU’s 
batteries mowed down rank after rank of the 
enemy. The infantry remained idle spectators 
until General Torrcjoii, with a body of lancers, 
made a sally ujwn our train. The advancing 
<*olumns were recened with a tremendous fire, 
and faltered, broke, and fled. The liattle now 
became general, and for a lime raged with 
terrific graniicur, amid a lurid cloud of smoke 
from the arlillery, and the burning grass of the 
prairie. It rested lor an hour, and then again 
moved on. The American batteries opened 
with more tremendous effect than ever; yet 
the ranks of the enemy were broken only to be 
refilled by fresh men courting destruction. Cap- 
tain May charged upon the left, but with loo 
few men to be successlul The chivalrous 
Ringgold fell. The cavalry of the enemy ad- 
vance upon c^r artillery of the right to within 
close range, when a storm of cannister swept 
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them back like u tornado. Their infantry made 
a desperate (iiiset upon oul* infantry, hut rec'oiled 
befon*, their terrible reception. A«^ain they 
rallied, and a^rain were they repulsed. Panic 
Kci/ed the balllod foe, and soon sipiadron and 
column were in full retreat. The conlliet had 
la- led five hours, with a loss to the Americans 
of 7 killed and 37 wounded, and to the Mexi- 
cans of at least 2o(J kdled and wounded. | 

]n the evening, a council of war was Ifdd 
upon tin; juopricty of persisting to advance ujion 
Foit Jhown ill spile of the vastly superior force 
of the enemy. Of the ihirK’cu olfujers presmit 
some were lor retreating to Point Isabel, othcis 
for intr<*nching upon tlni spot, and only four for 
pushing iihcad. 'J’he i:oneral, after hearing all 
(^pmimis, settleil the t[ne‘lion by th<* la(;oiiie 
declaration, ‘"I will be at Foil lirown bclorc 
to-niorrou niglil it 1 li\e.'' In the morning the 
ainiy again m.iieheil. 

The enemy were agnin met most advantage- 
ously ] lost Cl I in the lavine o| Ui saca i»k i.a 
I’ M. u \ wit lull liiree miles ol l^oil Iiiown. Almul 
‘1 e II the battle eoiinneiieed with gicat liiry. 
'rill' ;nti!lri_\ on bolli sides did tenilile exeenlion. 
11} Older ot Geneial 'Fa} lor, Ma), \Mih his 
diagouijs ell. ogl'd the enemy's balteiies. 'J'he 
i^le.\n‘;ujs lesi-rved tlieir lin* mild the houses 
,»ere neai tiie eunnous mouth, and then iionred 
out a Inoadside wliieli laid many a [ireud fellow 
1.1' v' 'fliose of till* (li.'igoons not di'«abled i L|s)ied 
.ill overli'ajied the batlenes, and seized the guns, 
'file eneni} leeoileil, again rallied, and with lixed 
iii}onels letiinied to llie onset. Ag.iin they 
Wi ie lepiilsed. 'J'lic "’fampU'o veteiaiis” came 
to the leseue. weie met by tlie dingoons now 
1 iiil‘oiee.1 with inl'anli}, and all but si'ventemi 
^ ii 11 swoid in h.ind a(UM lighting with llui most 
desjieraie Inavei}. 'Plus deeided the battle. 
'J'he Ikiiiks oi tliC eneinv weie turiK'd, and sotm 
the lout lieeaiie'. genei.il. The .Mi'xiiains lied 
to the ll.it boats oi ihe river, and the shinits of 


rahis to MoNrisitKY, w’hero he arrived the 19th 
ol September. The JVlexiean.s, under ticncral 
Ampudia had placed this strongly fortilied tow'u 
ill a eoniplelc slate of defense. Not only w ere 
the walls and jiarapcts lined with cannons, but 
the .streets and houses were barrnsaded and 
planted with artillery. Tlie. i»ishop'.s palace on 
a hill at a short distance west of the city was 
(!oiivcrlod into a perfect fortress. Th(‘ town 
w'as w'cll supplied with ammunition, and manned 
w’ith 7000 troops of the line, and from 2000 lli 
3000 irregulars. The attack eommenecd on 
the 21 si, and Iw'o important redoubts without 
the fiity, and an important work w’ifhin, w’cro 
cariied with a loss to the Americans in killed 
and wounded of not less than 394. At three the 
next morning, a eonsidcrable force under General 
Worth dragged their howitzers by main slienglh 
up Ibii hill, and assaulted the palace. The enemy 
made a desperate sortie, but were driven back 
m eoiiliision. and the lort ifieat ion w"as»soon t alum 
I hy ihe Ameneans with a loss ol only 7 killed and 
I 12 vvouiiih.'d. The ir‘Xt night, the ]\lcxieaiia 
j evacuated nearly ail ihcir defenses in the lower 
I pail of the city. The Ameneans entered the 
_ sueeeeding day, and by the .scvcTesl lighting 
-.lowly wiiiked their w'ay from street to street 
'and Mjuaie to* s(piaie, until they reached the 
, heart of the towui. tieiieial AmjnnlKi saw that 
j lull her rcsi'-lanco was um'Icss, and, on the morn- 
j mg (ti the 2 Uh. proposed to evaeu.'ite the city on 
I camdilion that he might tak(i with him the per- 
’ sonel and matt'riel ol his army, '^lis condiiiou 
I w'as refused liythe Aineiieaii general. A per- 
sonal iiitciview' betwi'cn the twai eonirmiMdcrs 
I ensued, w’hi''li resulted m a cnpitulalioii of llm 
’ I'lty. allowing the .Me.xicans to relirc w'lth their 
; loiees ami a certain portion ol their m:\leiiei 
1 bevond the line loimcil by the pass ol the Kin- 
I eounda and S.iii Fcriuiiulo de Presas and en- 
! gaging the Ameneans not to pass beyond Unit 
I hue lor eight we-ek". Our cnliic loss during 


ilic pni-iiors nnu the, slii n’k • of ^he drwwiiing 1 the operations w'as 12 oliieeis and 108 men 
fi.i-i'd the s. i nr. A gioal inmibrr of piisoners ' killed, 31 oHlccis and 337 men w'oumled , that 
jiU'linling 11 ollirei^', i ight-jnci-i."' ol jiitillery, j ol the enemy is not known, but w’a-. miieh larger, 
and a l.iige ipuinliiv ol camp ci|nip.ige ii ll into 'Pho terms accorded by the comjueior w’cre lih- 
tln' Inind'. t»l tlir vn'lor--. 'Phr Ann'iie.ui loss cral, and dictated by a i eganl to the iiiteiO'‘ts of 
wji ' 3Ii killed ami 71 wounded, that of the, peaec , liiey crowned a gallant coiiipie-'t ol arms 
ein iny in the two arhoin was at least 1(KK) w ith a more .sublime victory of in.agnainniiiy. 
killrd and wounded. Fort Ih own was relieved, l^eneial Ta\ lor could not long ie.*niaiii inae- 
nnd the next day Barita on the JMexiean iumk j live, iiiid with a bold design to "celv out the 
wa- taken by Gokniel Wilson w’lThoiit resistanre. i enemy and liglit him on lus own gioniul, ho 
'Phe virioiies of the. J<lli and 9lli lillml oiii • marelied as far as Victoria. P)nt by the tiaiisfer 
eonntiy w’llli exultation. (Jovernment aekn iwd- 1 of the .seat of the wai to Aeia fmz. he w'lw 
cilgcd the disiiiiguishod ser\iccs of General j deprived of the gi eater poiiion ol his army, and 
'faylor by making him .Major-geui'ral bv brevet ; j was obliged to lall hack ini jMonteiey. Hero 
Gongri'ss ]ias‘'ed resoluiiuii.s of high appioval , , he romainetl until lo'bruary, when, hsf^dng rc- 
J.oui''iaim Vre.sentcd him witli a sword, and the j eeived large leinfoieeineiils ol volunteers, ho 
press every where teemed with lii.s jiraise. j marehed at tin* head ol d.uOO men, to meet 
As soon as means einild bo jirocured, (iencral Santa Anna; and on the 2dLli, took up a posi- 
'rayhir crossed the Puo Grande, look Mafamoras I turn at lb tnv Vim.\, the great advantages of 
wiiliont oppo-.'tlon, and made ('olonel ''I’wiggs ' wliieli had previon-'ly struck hi.s notice. On tliB 
.fs gove.nior. The aiiny .soon received huge ' 22d, a Mexieaii arin\ ot 20,000 made its appear- 
vobinloer reiinon'ements, niul on the .^tll of ■ anee. ami Santa Anna summoned the Ameiiean 
August ^he Ameiican geiieraldelf Mai.uiioras (•(•mmandei to surrender, (reneial i a} lor, w^ith 
ior Gam; rgo, ami lliem*e pioe<'cdeil through Sr- Sp.iilan brevity, d(.‘eliiied acceding to tho lo- 
VoL. 1.— No. 3.— IT 
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quest.” Tbe next morning the ten-hour’s eon- 
&et bhgnii. We shall not attempt to rehearse 
the history of that fearful battle : it is written 
fbtwer on the memory of the nation. The 
advance of the hostile host with muskets and 
swords, and bayonets gleaming in the morning 
son ; the shouts of the marshaled foemen ; the 
opening roar of the artillery ; the sheeted Om of 
the musketry ; the unchecked approach of the 
enemy ; the outflanking by their cavalry and its 
concentration in our rear; the immovable forti- 
tude of the Illinoians ; the flight of the panic- 
stricken Indianians ; the fall of Linooln ; the wild 
shouts of Mexican triumph ; the deadly anfl suc- 
cessful charge upon the battery of O’Brien ; the 
timely arrivd of General Taylor from Saltillo, 
and his composed survey, amid the iron hail, of 
the scene of battle ; the terrible onset of the 
Rentockians and Illinoians; the simultaneous 
opening of the batteries upon the Mexican 
masses in the front and the rear ; the impetuous 
but ill-fated charge of their cavalry upon the 
rifles of Mississippi ; the hemming-in of that cav- 
alry, and the errand of Lieutenant Crittenden to 
demand of Santa Anna its surrender ; the response 
of the confident chieftain by a similar demand ; 
the immortal rejoinder, “ GeneraJ Taylor never 
surrenders 1” the escape of the cavalry to a less 
exposed position; its baffled charge upon the 
Saltilld train ; its attack upon the hacienda, and 
its repulse by the horse of Kentucky and Arkan- 
sas ; the fall of Tell and Vaughan ; the insolent 
mission, under a white flag, to inquire what 
General Taylor was waiting for ; the curt reply i 
^'for General Santa Anna to surrender;” the 
junction, by this ruse, of the Mexican cavalry in 
our rear with their main army ; the concentrated 
charge upon the American line ; the overpower- 
ing of the battery of O’Brien ; the fearful crisis ; 
the reinforcement of Captain Bragg “ by Major 
Bliss and I ,” the “ little more grape. Captain 
Bragg;” the terrific carnage; the pause, the 
advance, the disorder, and the retreat ; the too 
eager pursuit of the Kentuckians and Illinoians 
down the ravines ; the sudden wheebng around 
of the retiring mass ; the desperate struggle, and 
the fall of Harden, McKee, and Clay ; the im- 
minent destruction, and the rescuing artillery; 
the last breaking and scattering of the Mexican 
squadrons and battalions ; the joyous embrace of 
Taylor and Wool ; ^d Old Rough and Ready’s 
’Tis impossible to whip us when we all pull 
together;” the arrival of cold nightfall; the 
fireless, anxious, weary bivouac ; the general’s 
calm repose for another day’s work ; the retreat 
oTthe enemy under the cover of darkness— are 
not all these things familiar to every American 
schoolboy ? The American loss was 267 killed, 
^56 wounded, and 23 missing. The Mexicans 
left 500 dead on the field, and the whole num- 
ber of their killed and wounded was probably 
near 2000. History tells not of a ba^e more 
bravely contested and more nobly won ; and 
well did the greatest warrior of the age, in 
learning it exclaim, General Taylor’s a gen- 
eral mdeed !” 


The victory of Bueq^ Vista was the last and 
crowning achievement of CHeaeral Taylor’s mili- 
tary life. His department in Mexico was en- 
tirely reduced by it to subjection, and the subse- 
quent operations of his army wore few and 
unimportant. At the close of the war he retired 
from Mexico, carrying with him not only the 
adoration of his soldiers, but oven the respect 
ani attachment of the very people he had van- 
qnnhed. Louisiana welcomed him with an 
ovation of the most fervent enthusiasm. Thrill- 
ing eloquence from her most gifled sons, bless- 
ings, and smiles, and wreaths from her fairest 
daughters, overwhelming huzzas from her warm- 
hearted multitudes, triumphal arches, splendid 
processions, costly banners, sumptuous festivals, 
and, in short, every mode of testifying love and 
homage was employed ; but modesty kept her 
wont^ place in his heart, and counsels of peace 
were, as over, on his tongue. His prowess in 
conflict was no more admirable than his self- 
forgetfulness in triumph. 

His last great deed had hardly ceased to echo 
over the land, before the people began to mark 
him out for their highest gifl. He coveted no 
such distinction, and constantly expressed a wish 
that Henry Clay might be the chosen one. But 
the popular purpose grew stronger and stronger, 
and General Taylor was named for the Presi- 
dency by one of the great political parties of the 
country. During the political contest he re- 
mained steadfastly true to himself. He neither 
stooped nor swerved, neither sought nor shunned. 
He was home by a triumphant majority to the 
Presidential chair, and in a way that has im- 
pelled the most majestic intellect of the nation 
to declare, that no case ever happened in the # 
very best days of the Roman Republic, whore 
any man found himself clothed with the highest 
authority of the State, under circumstances 
more repelling all suspicion of personal appli- 
cation, all suspicion of pursuing any crooked 
path ill politifs, or all suspicion of having been 
actuated by sinister views and purposes.” 

The Inaugural Address of President Taylor 
was redolent with old-fashioned patriotism, and 
breathed the very spirit of Washington. And 
I his subsequent a^inistration, though beset by 
sectional strifes of fearful violence, was con- 
ducted with wisdom, firmness, equanimity, and 
moderation, on great national principles, and for 
great national ends. Owing to his profound 
deference to the co-ordinate branches of govern- 
ment, and his inability to cither dictate or assume, 
his policy in reference to some of the exciting 
questions of the day was not, during the short 
period of his administration, fully proclaimed to 
Congress, and pressed upon its adoption ; but, 
though a southom man and a slaveholder, he 
had deliberately and explicitly declared himself 
in favor of the prompt and untrammeled admis- 
sion of California into the Union. He was taken 
away in the midst of the controversy, just as he 
was about to submit his views upon the subject 
to the represeAatives of the people. His last 
pnhlio appearance was in doing homage to 
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Washington, on the bi];fhday of our liberties, 
and his last offioial act was adding a new 
guaranty to the peace of the world, by signing 
the convention recently concluded between our 
country and Great Britain respecting Central ^ 
America. Disease soon did its work. Confront- 
ing Death with the fearless declaration, “ 1 am 

PBEPARBP — I HAVE ENDEAVORED TO DO MY 

DUTY,” the old hero succumbed—- his first lind 
last surrender. * 

General Taylor married in early life a lady 
of Virginia, and was connected either by affinity 
or blood with many of the most noted families 
of the Old Dominion. His excellent consort, a 
son, and a daughter, survive him. In person, 
General Taylor was about five feet eight inches 
in height, and like most of our revolutionary 
generals, was inclined to corpulency. His hair 
was gray, his brow ample, his eye vivid, and his 
features plain, but full of firmness, intelligence, 
and bcndvolence. His manners were easy and 
cordial, his dress, habits, and tastes simple, and 
his style of living temperate in the extreme. 
His speeches and his official papers, both military 
and civil, are alike famed for their propriety of 
feeling and their chastity of diction. ^His private 
life was unblemished, and the loveliness of his 
disposition made him the idol of his own house- 
hold and the favorite of all who knew him. His 
martial courage was only equaled by his Spar- 
tan simplicity, his unaffected modesty, his ever 
wakeful humanity, his inflexible integrity, his 
uncompromising truthfulness, his lofty magna- 
nimity, his unbounded patriotism, and his unfal- 
tering loyalty to duty. His mind was of an 
original and solid cast, admirably balanced, and 
^ combining the comprehensiveness of reason wnth 
the penetration of instinct. Its controlling cle- 
ment was a strong, sterling sense, that of itself 
rendered him a wise counselor and a safe leader. 
All of his personal attributes and antecedents 
made him pre-eminently a man of the people, 
and remarkably qualified him to bfe the s^y aud 
surety of his country in this its day of danger. 

A braver aoldicr never wielded sword — 

A gentler licart did never sway in council. 

But ho is dead — and millions weep his loss. 


[From Hunting Adventures in South Africa.'*] 

ENCOUNTER WITH A LIONESS. 

S UDDENLY I observed a number of vultures 
seated on the plain about a quarter of a mile 
ahead of us, and close beside them stood a huge 
lioness, consuming a blesblok which she had 
killed. She was assisted in her repast by about 
a dozen jahkals, which were feasting along with 
her in the most friendly and confidential manner. 
Directing my followers* attention to the spot, I 
remarked, “ I see the lion ;** to which they re- 
plied, “ Whar ? whar ? Yah I Almagtig I dat 
is ho ;** and instantly reining in their steeds and 
wheeling about, they pressed their heels to their 
horses* sides, and were propping to betake 
themselves to flight. I asked them what they 


were going to do. To which they answered, 

“ We have not yet placed caps on our rifles.” 
This was true ; but while this short conversation 
was passing the lioness had observed us. Rais- 
ing her full, round face, she overhauled us for a 
few seconds, and then set off at a smart canter 
toward a range of mountains some miles to the 
northward; the whole troop of jackals also 
started off in another direotion; there was, 
therefore, no time to think of caps. The first 
move was to bring her to bay, and not a second 
was to be lost. Sparring my good and lively 
steed, and shouting to my men to follow, I flow 
acro^ the plain, and, being fortunately mounted 
on Colesberg, the flower of my stud, I gained 
upon her at every stride. This was to me a 
joyful momenti and I at once made up my mind 
that she or 1 must die. 

The lioness having had a long start of mo, wc 
went over a r»onsidcrahle extent of ground before 
I came up with her. She was a*large, full- 
grown beast, and the hare and level nature of 
the plain added to her imposing appearance. 
Finding that 1 gained upon her, she reduced her 
pace from a canter to a trot, carrying her tail 
stuck out behind her, and slowed a little to one 
side. I shouted loudly to her to holt, os 1 wished 
to speak with her, upon which she suddenly 
pulled up, and sat on her haunches like a dog, 
with her back toward me, not even deigning to 
look round. She then appeared to say to her- 
self, “ Docs this fellow know who ho is after ?** 
Having thus sat for half a miniite^as if involved 
in thought, she sprang to her feet, and, facing 
about, stood looking at me for a fow seconds, 
moving her tail slowly from side to side, show- 
ing her teeth, and growling fiercely. She next 
made a short run forward, making a loud, ram- 
bling noise like thunder. This she did to intimi- 
date me ; but, finding that I did not flinch an 
inch, nor seem to heed her hostile demonstra- 
tions, she quietly stretched out her massive arms, 
and lay down on the grass. My Hottentots now 
coming up, we all three dismounted, and, draw- 
ing our rifles from their holsters, we looked to 
see if the powder was up in the nipples, and put 
on our caps. While this was doing the liono.ss 
sat up, and sho^^d evident symptoms of uneasi- 
ness. She looked first at us, and then behind her, 
as if to see if the coast were clear ; after which 
she made a short run toward us, uttering her 
dcep^lrawn murderous growls. Having secured 
the three horses to one another by their rheims, 
we led them on as if we intended to pass her, in 
the hope of obtaining a broadside. But this she 
carefully avoided to expo.se, presenting onl)' her 
full front. I had given Stofulus my Moore rifle, 
with orders to shoot her if she should spring 
upon me, but on no account to fire before me. 
Kleinboy was to stand ready to hand me my 
Purdey rifle, in case the two-grooved Dixon 
should not prove sufficient. My men os yet had 
been steady, but they were in a precious stew, 
their faces* having assumed a ghastly paleness,^ 
and 1 hod a painful feeling that I could place no 
reliance on them. 
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Now^ then, for it, neck or nothing ! She is 
within eixty yards of us, and she keeps advano- 
ing« We turned the horses’ tails to her. I 
\ai^ on one side, and, taking a steady aim at 
Vmi hreast, \et Ry. The haW craeked \oud\y on ] 
her tawny hide, and crippled her in the shoulder, 
upon which she charged w^th an appalling roar, 
and in the twinkling of an eye she was in the 
midst of us. At this moment Stofolus’s rifle 
' exploded in his hand, and Kleinboy, whom I had 
ordered to stand ready by me, danced about like 
a duck in a gale of wind. The lioness sprang 
upon Colesberg, and fearfully lacerated his 
ribs and haunches with her horrid teeth* and 
claws; the worst wound was on his haunch, 
which exhibited a sickening, yawning gash, more 
than twelve inches long, almost laying bare the 
very bone. I was very cool and steady, and did 
not feel in the least degree nervous, having for- 
tunately great confidence in my own shooting ; 
but I musticonfess, when the whole affair was 
over, I felt that it was a very awful situation, 
and attended with extreme peril, as 1 bad no 
fxieud with me on whom 1 could rely. 

When the lioness sprang on Colesberg, I 
stood out from the horses, ready with my second 
barrel for the first chance she should give me 
of a clear shot. This she quidkly did; for, 
seemingly satisfied with the revenge she had 
now taken, she quitted Colesberg, and, slewing 
her tail to one side, trotted sulkily past within a 
few paces of mo, taking one step to the left. I 
pitched my ri^e to my shoulder, and in another 
second the lioness was stretched on the plain a 
lifeless corpse. In the struggles of death she 
half turned on her back, and stretched her neck 
and fore arms convulsively, w^hen she fell back 
to her former position ; her mighty arms hung 
powerless by her side, her lower jaw fell, blood 
streamed from her mouth, and she expired. At 
the moment I fired my second shot, Stofolus, 
who hardly knew whether he was alive or dead, 
allowed the three horses to escape. These gal- 
loped frantically across the plain, on which ho 
and Kleinboy instantly started after them, leav- 
ing me standing alone and unarmed within a 
few paces of the lioness, which they, from their 
anxiety to be out of the way, evidently consid- 
ered quite capable of doing further mischief. 

Such is ever the case with these worthies, and 
with nearly all tbe^tives of South Africa. No 
reliance can be plabed on them. They will to 
a certainty for^e their master in the most 
dastardly manner in the hour of peril, and leave 
him in the lurch. A stranger, however, hearing 
these fellows recounting their own gallant ad- 
ventures, when sitting in the evening along with 
their comrades round a blazing fire, or under the 
influence of their adored **Cape smoke” or 
native brandy, might fancy them to bo the 
bravest of the brave. Having skinned the lion- 
ess and cot off her head, we placed her trophies 
upon Beanty and held for camp. Before we 
had proceeded a hundred yards from. the carcass, 
. upward of sixty vultures, whom the lioness had 
often fed, were feasting on her remains. 


[From Dickens's "llousehold Words.”] 

THE YOUNG ADVOCATE. 

A ntoine de chaulieu was the son of 

- a poor gentleman of Normandy, w\tVi a long 
genealogy, a short rent-roll, and a large family. 
Jacques Rollet waa the son of a brewer, who 
did not know who his grandfather was ; but ho 
badia long purse and only two children. As 
thesis youths flourished in the early days of lib- 
erty, equality, and fraternity, and were near 
neighbors, they naturally hated each other. 
Their enmity commenced at school, where the 
delicate and refined De Chaulieu being the only 
gentilhomme among the scholars, was the fa- 
vorite of the master (who was a bit of an aristo- 
crat in his heart) although he was about the 
worst dressed boy in the establishment, and 
never had a sou to spend ; while Jacques Rollet, 
sturdy and rough, with smart clothes and plenty 
of money, got flogged six days in the week, 
ostensibly for being stupid and not learning his 
Icssons^which, indeed, he did not — but, in 
reality, for constantly quarreling with and in- 
sulting De ChauUen, who had not strength to 
cope with him. When they left the academy, 
the feud continued in all its vigor, and was fos- 
tered by a thousand little circumstances arising 
out of the state of the times, till, a separation 
ensued in consequence of an aunt of Antoine do 
Chaulieu’s undertaking the expense of sending 
him to Paris to study the law, and of maintain- 
ing him there during the necessary period. 

With the progress of events came some de- 
gree of reaction in favor of birth and nobility, 
and then Antoine, who had passed for the bar, 
began to hold up his head and endeavored to , 
push his fortunes ; but fate seemed against him. 
He felt certain that if he possessed any gift in 
the world it was that of eloquence, but he could 
get no cause to plead ; and his aunt dying inop. 
portunely, first his resources failed, and then his 
health.' He hi^l no .sooner returned to his home, 
than, to complicate his difiicultics completely, 
he fell in love w^ith Mademoiselle Natalie do 
Bellcfonds, who had just returned from Pari.s, 
where she had been completing her education. 
To expatiate on the perfections of Mademoiselle 
Natalie, would be a waste of ink and paper ; it 
is sufficient to say that she really was a very 
charming girl, with a fortune which, though not 
large, would have been u most desirable ac- 
quisition to De Chaulieu, who had nothing. 
Neither was the fair Natalie indisposed to listen 
to his addresses ; but her father could not be 
expected to countenance the suit of a gentleman, 
however well-bom, who had not a ten-sous 
piece in the world, and whose prospects were a 
blank. 

While the ambitions and love-sick young 
barrister was thus pining in unwelcome ob- 
scurity, his old acquaintance, Jacque.s Rollet, 
had been acquiring an undesirable notoriety. 
There was nothing really bod in Jacques’ dis- 
position, but hiflring been bred up a democrat, 
with a hatred of the nobility, he could not easily 
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accommodate his rough humor to treat them Jacques Rollet was committed for trial, aud as 
with civility when it w&s no longer safe to in- a testimony of good will, Antoine de Chaulieu 
suit them. The liberties he allowed himself was select^ by the injured family to conduct the 
whenever cironmstanoea brought him into con- prosecution. 

tact with the higher ciesses ^ society, hsA \ed\ Here, at last, was the oppoitointy he had 
him into many sorapes, out of which his father' s\ sighed for \ So interesting a case, too, furnish- i 
money had one way or another released him*,Ung such ample occasion for passion, pathos, 
but that source of safety had now failed. Old 1 indignation 1 And how eminently fortunate that 
Rollet having been too busy with the afifaijs of \ the speech which he set himself with ardor to 
the nation to attend to his business, had di^ in- 1 prepare, would be delivered in the presence of 
solvent, leaving his son with nothing hut his own the father and brother of his mistress, and, per- 
wits to help him out of future difficulties, and it haps, of the lady herself! The evidence against 
was not long before their exercise was called Jacques, it is true, was altogether presumptive ; 
for. Claudine Rollet, his sister, who was a there was no proof whatever that he had corn- 
very pretty girl, had attracted the attention of mittod the crime ; and for his own part, he 
Mademoiselle do Bellefonds’ brother, Alphonso ; stoutly denied it. But Antoine de Chaulieu 
and as he paid her more attention than from such entertained no doubt of his guilt, and his speech 
a quarter was agreeable to Jacques, the young was certainly well calculated to carry that con- 
men had had more than one quarrel on the sub- viction into the bosom of others. It was of the 
ject, on which occasions they had each, char- highest importance to his own reputation that he 
acteristically, given vent to their enmity, the one should procure a verdict, and he confidently as- 
in contemptuous monosyllables, and the other in snred the afflicted and enraged family of the 
a volley of insulting words. But Claudine had victim that their vengeance should he satisfied, 
another lover more nearly of her own condition Under these circumstances could any thing be 
of life ; this was Claperon, the deputy governor more unwelcome than a piece of intelligence 
of the Rouen jail, with whom she had made that was privately conveyed to him late on the 
acquaintance during one or two* compulsory evening before the trial was to come on, which 
visits paid by her brother to that functionary ; tended stron^y to exculpate the prisoner, with- 
hut Claudine, who was a bit of a coquette, out indicating any other person as the criminal, 
though she did not altogether reject his suit. Here was an opportunity lost. The first step 
gave him little encouragement, so that betwixt of the ladder on which he was to rise to fame, 


hopes, and fears, and doubts, and jealousies, poor 
Claperon led a very uneasy kind of life. 

Affairs had been for some time in this posi- 
tion, w’hcn, one fine morning, Alphonse de Bellc- 
fonds was not to bo found in his chamber w'hen 
his servant went to call him ; neither had his bed 
been slept in. He had been observed to go out 
rather late on the preceding evening, but whether 
or not he had returned, nobody could tell. He 
had not appeared at supper, but that was too 
ordinary an event to awaken suspicion; and 
little alarm was excited till 8e>^ral hours had 
elapsed, when inquiries were instituted and a 
search commenced, which terminated in the dis- 
covery of his body, a good deal mangled, lying 
at the bottom of a pond which had belonged to 
the old brewery. Before any investigations had 
been made, every person had jumped to the con- 
clusion that the young man had been murdered, 
and that Jacques Rollet was the assassin. There 
was a strong presumption in favor of that opinion, 
which further perquisitions tended to confirm. 
Only the day before, Jacques had been heard to 
threaten Mons. de Bellefonds with speedy ven- 
geance. On the fatal evening, Alphonse and 
Claudine had boon seen together in the neigh- 
borhood df the now dismantled brewery ; and as 
Jacques, betwixt poverty and democracy, was 
in had odor with the prudent and respectable 
part of society, it was not easy for him to bring 
witnesses to character, or prove an unexception- 
able alibi. As for the Bellefonds and De Chau- 


fortune, and a wife, was slipping from under his 
feet. , 

Of course, so interesting a trial was antici- 
pated with great eagerness by the public, and 
the court was crowded with all the beauty and 
fashion of Rouen. Though Jacques Rollet per- 
sisted in assorting his innocence, founding his 
defense chiefly on circumstances which were 
strongly corroborated by the information that 
had reached De Chaulieu the preceding evening 
— ^ho was convicted. 

In spite of the very strong doubts he privately 
entertained respecting the justice of the verdict, 
even De Chaulieu himself, in the first flush of 
success, amid a crowd of congratulating friends, 
and the approving smiles of his mistress, felt 
gratified and happy: his speech had, for the 
time being, not only convinced others, but him- 
self; warmed with his own eloquence, he be- 
lieved what he said. But when the glow was 
over, and he found himself alone, he did not feel 
so comfortable. A latent doubt of Rollet’s 
guilt now burst strongly on his mind, and he felt 
that the blood of the innocent would be on his 
head. It is true there was yet time to save the 
life of the prisoner, but to admit Jacques inno- 
cent, was to take the glory out of his own 
speech, and turn the sting of his argument 
against himself. Besides, if he produced the 
witness who had secretly given him the inform- 
ation, he should be self-condemned, for he 
could not conceal that he had been aware of the 


liens, and the aristocracy in general, they circumstance before the trial. 

entertained no doubt of his piilt, and, finally, Matters having gone so far, therefore, it was 

the magistrates coming to the same opinion, necessary that Jacques Rollet should die; so the 
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itfair ito ooune ; and early one morning tbe 
gnniotSiBMi '’'Inis erected in the court-yard of the 
jailf tinnee criminals ascended the scaflfold, and 
threh lieads fell into the basket, which were 
presently afterward, with the trunks that had 
been attached to them, buried in a comer of the 
oeptetery. 

Antoine de Cbaulieu was now fairiy started 
in his career, and his success was as rapid as 
the first step toward ^ had been tardy. He 
took a pretty apartment in the Hdtel Marbmuf, 
Rue Grange-Bateliere, and in a short time was 
looked upon as one of the most rising young 
advocates in Paris. His success in onef line 
brought him success in another ; he was soon a 
favorite in society, and an object of interest to 
speculating mothers ; but his afiections still ad- 
hered to his old love Natalie de Bellefonds, 
whose family now gave their assent to the 
fflatch-*at least, prospectively — a circumstance 
which fnrakhed such an additional incentive to 
his exertions, that in about two years from the 
date of his first brilliant speeeh, he was in a 
sufficiently flourishing condition to oflfer the 
young lady a suitable home. In anticipation of 
the happy event, he engaged and furnished a 
suite of apartments in the Rue du Helder ; and 
as it was necessary that the bride should come | 
to Paris to provide her trqiuseau, it was agreed 
that the wedding should take place there, instead 
of at Bellefonds, as had been first projected ; an 
arrangement the more desirable, that a press of 
business rend^ed Mons. de Chaulieu’s absence 
from Paris inconvenient. 

Brides and bridegrooms in France, except of 
the very high classes, are not much in the habit 
of making those honeymoon excursions so uni- 
versal in this country. A day spent in visiting 
Versailles, or St. Cloud, or even the public 
places of the city, is generally all that precedes 
the settling down into the habits of daily life. 
In the present instance St. Denis was selected, 
from the circumstance of Natalie’s having a 
younger sister at school there ; and also because 
she had a particular desire to see the Abbey. 

' The wedding was to take place on a Thurs- 
day; and on the Wednesday evening, having 
spent some hours most agreeably with Natalie, 
Antoine da Chaulieu returned to spend his last 
night in his bachelor apartments. His wardrobe 
and other small possraions, had already been 
packed up and sent tb his future home ; and 
there was nothing left in his room now, but his 
new wedding suit, which he inspected with con- 
■iderable satisfaction before he undressed and lay 
down to sleep. Sleep, however, was somewhat 
slow to visit him ; and the clock had struck one, 
before he closed his eyes. When be opened them 
again it was broad daylight; and bis first thought 
was, had he overslept himself? He sat up in 
bed 40 look at the clock which was exactly 
opposite, and as he did so, in the large mirror 
over the fire-place| he perceived a figure stand- 
ing behind him. As the dilated eyes met his 
own, be saw it was the face of Jacques Rollet. 
Overcome with horror he sunk back on his pil- 


low, and it was some ^minutes before he ven- 
turi to look again in that direction ; when he 
did so, the figure bad disappeared. 

The sudden revulsion of feeling such a vision 
was calculated to occasion in a roan elate with 
joy, may be conceived I For some time after 
the death of his former foe, he had been visited 
by not unfrequent twinges of conscience ; but of 
late|> borne along by success, and the hurry of 
Parkian life, these unpleasant remembrancers 
had grown rarer, till at length they had faded 
away altogether. Nothing had been further 
from his thoughts than Jacques Rollet, when ho 
closed his eyes on the preceding night, nor when 
I he opened them to that sun which was to shine 
' on what he expected to bo the happiest day of 
I his life ! Where were the high-strung nerves 
now? The elastic frame? The bounding 
I heart ? 

Heavily and slowly he arose from his bed, for 
it was time to do so ; and with a trembling hand 
and quivering knee^:, ho went through the pro- 
cesses of the toilet, gashing his cheek with the 
razor, and spilling the water over his well- 
polished boots. When he was dressed, scarcely 
venturing to cast a glance in the mirror as he 
passed it, he quitted the room and descended the 
stairs, taking the key of the door with him for 
the purpose of leaving it with the porter ; the 
man, however, being absent, he laid it on the 
table in his lodge, and with a relaxed and lan- 
guid step proceeded on his way to the church, 
where presently arrived the fair Natalie and her 
friends. How difficult it vras now to look happy, 
with that pallid face and extinguished eye ! 

“ How pale you are I Has any thing hap- 
pened ? You are surely ill ?” were the excla- , 
mations that met him on all sides. He tried to 
carry it off as well as he could, but felt that the 
movements he would have wished to appear 
alert, were only convulsive ; and that the smiles 
with which he attempted to relax his features, 
were but distorted grimaces. However, the 
church was not the plaee for further inquiries ; 
and while Natalie gently pressed his hand in 
token of sjTnpathy, they advanced to the altar, 
and the ceremony was performed ; afier which 
they stepped into the carriage waiting at the 
door, and drove to the apartments of Madme. de 
Bellefonds, where an elegant dejeuner was pre- 
pared. 

“ What ails you, my dear husband ?” inquired 
Natalie, as soon as they were alone. 

Nothing, love,” he replied ; “ nothing, I 
assure you, but a restless night and a little over- 
work, in order that I might have to-day free to 
enjoy my happiness !” 

‘*Aro you quite sure? Is there nothing 
else?” 

“ Nothing, indeed ; and pray don’t take notice 
of it, it only makes me worse 1 ” 

Natalie was not deceived, but she saw that 
what he said was true ; notice made him worse ; 
so she contented herself with observing him 
quietly, and sayffig nothing ; but, as he felt she 
was observing him, she might almost better 
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Hire ftpoken; words are oftoi kgs embarrassing 
things than too curious cQres. 

When they reached Madame de Bellefonds’ 
he had the same sort of questioning and scrutiny 
to undergo, till he grew quite impatient under 
it, and betrayed a d^ree of temper altogether 
unusual with him. Then every body looked 
astonished ; some whispered their remarks, and 
others expressed them by their wondering eves, 
till his brow knit, and his pallid cheeks beotfme 
flushed with anger. Neither could he divert 
attention by eating; his parched mouth would 
not allow him to swallow any thing but liquids, 
of which, however, ho indulged in copious li- 
bations ; and it was an exceeding relief to him 
when the carriage, which was to convey them 
to St. Denis, being announced, furnished an ex- 
cuse for hastily leaving the table. Looking at 
his watch, he declared it was late ; and Natalie, 
who saw how eager he was to bo gone, throw 
her shawl over her shoulders, and bidding her 
friends good morning^ they hurried away. 

It was a fine sunny day in June; and as they 
drove along the crowded boulevards, and through 
the Porte St. Denis, the young bride and bride- 
groom, to avoid each other’s eyes, aflected to 
be gazing out of the windows ; but? when they 
reached that part of the road where there was 
nothing but trees on each side, they felt it 
necessary to draw in their heads, and make an 
attempt at conversation. Do Chaulieu put his 
arm round his wife’s waist, and tried to rouse 
himself from his depression ; but it had by this 
time so reacted upon her, that she could not 
respond to his efforts, and thus the conversation 
languished, till both felt glad when they reached 
their destination, which 'would at all events fur- 
* nish them something to talk about. 

Having quitted the carriage, and ordered a 
dinner at the Hotel do I’Abbaye, the young 
couple proceeded to visit Mademoiselle Hortenso 
de Bellefonds, who was overjoyed to sec her 
sister and new brother-in-law, |.nd doubly so 
when she found that they had obtained per- 
mission to take her out to spend the afternoon 
with them. As there is little to be seen at St. 
Denis but the Abbey, on quitting that part of 
it devoted to education, they proceeded to visit 
the church, with its various objects of interest ; 
and as De Chaulicu’s thoughts were now forced 
into another direction, his cheerfulness began 
insensibly to return. Natalie looked so beauti- 
ful, too, and the affection betwixt the two young 
sisters was so pleasant to behold! An(l they 
spent a couple of hours wandering about with 
Hortense, who was almost as well informed as 
the Suis^, till the brazen doors were open which 
admitted them to the royal vault. Satisfied, at 
length, with what they had seen, they began to 
think of returning to the inn, the more especially 
as De Chaulieu, who had not eaten a morsel of 
food since the previous evening, owned to being 
hungry ; so they directed their steps to the door, 
lingering here and there as they went, to inspect 
a monument or a painting, whgp, happening to 
turn his head aside to see if his wife, who bad 
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■topped to take a last look at the tomb of ttw 
D agobert, was following, he beheld with bom 
the face of Jacques Rollett appearing from be- 
hind a column ! At the same instant, hk wife 
joined him, and took his ann, inquiring if he was 
not very much delighted with what he had seen 
He attempted to say yes, but the word would 
not be forced out ; and staggering out of the 
door, he alleged that a sud^n faintness had 
overcome him. 

I They oonduoted him to the Hdtel, but NataHe 
now became seriously alarmed ; and well she 
I might His complexion looked ghastly, bis 
I limbfi^ shook, and his features bore an expression 
I of indisoribable horror and anguish. What could 
be the meaning of so extraoidinary a change in 
the gay, witty, prosperous De Chaulieu, who, 
till that morning, seemed not to have a care in 
the world ? For, plead illness as he might, she 
felt certain, from the expression of his features, 
that hi'; sufferings wore not of the jiody but of 
the mind ; and, unable to imagine any reason 
for such extraordinary manifestations, of which 
she had never before seen a symptom, but a 
sudden aversion to herself, and regret for the 
step he had taken, her pride took the alarm, 
and, concealing the distress, she really felt, she 
began to assume a haughty and reserved man- 
ner toward him, which he naturally interpreted 
into an cvidonce of anger and contempt. The 
dinner was placed upon the table, but De Chau- 
lieu’s appetite, of which he had lately boasted, 
was quite gone, nor was his wife better able to 
eat. The young sister alone did justice to the 
repast ; but although the bridegroom could not 
eat, he could swallow Champagne in such copi- 
ous draughts, that ere long the terror and re- 
morse that the apparition of Jacques Rollet had 
awakened in his breast were drowned in intoxi- 
cation. Amazed and indignant, poor Natalio 
sat silently observing this elect of her heart, till 
overcome with disappointment and grief, she 
quitted the room with her sister, and retired to 
another apartment, vrhere she gave free vent 
to her feelings in tears. 

After passing a couple of hours in confidences 
and lamentations, they recollected that the hours 
of liberty granted, as an especial favor, to Mad- 
emoiselle Hortense, had expired : but ashamed to 
exhibit her husband in his present condition to 
the eyes of strangers, Natalie prepared to re-con 
duct her to the Matson Royalc herself. Looking 
into the dining-room ns they passed, they saw 
De Chaulieu lying on a sofa fast asleep, in which 
state ho continued when his wife returned. At 
length, however, the driver of their carriage 
begged to know if Monsieur and Madame were 
ready to return to Paris, and it became neces- 
sary to arouse him. The transitory effects of 
the Champagne had now subsided ; but when 
De Chaulieu recollected what had happened, 
nothing could exceed his shame and mortifica- 
tion. So engrossing indeed were those sensa- 
tions that they quite overpowered his previous 
ones, and, in his present vexation, he, for the 
moment, forgot his fears. He knelt at his wife’s- 
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bipgod Jmt pardon a thousand times, swore 
th0t adored her, and declared that the illness 
and.llw effect of the wine had been purely the 
oODsequenoes of fasting and over-work. It was 
not the easiest thing in the world to re-assure a 
woman whose pride, affection, and taste, had 
been so severely wounded ; but Natalie tried to 
believe, or to appear to do so, and a sort of 
reconciliation ensued, not quite sincere on the 
part of the wife, and very humbling on the part 
of the husband. Under these ciroumstanoes it 
was impossible that he should recover his spirits 
or facility of manner ; his gayety was forced, his 
tenderness constrained; his heart was Jieavy 
within him ; and ever and anon the source 
whence all this disappointment and woe had 
sprung would recur to his perplexed and tor- 
tured mind. 

Thus mutually pained and distrustful, they 
returned to Paris, which they reached about 
nine o’cloo)c. In spite of her depression, Natalie, 
who had not seen her new apartments, felt some 
ouriosity about them, while De Chaulieu anti- 
cipated a triumph in exhibiting the elegant home 
he had prepared for her. With some alacrity, 
ffierefore, they stepped out of the carraigc, the 
gates of the Hdtel were thrown open, the con- 
verge rang the bell which anitounced to the 
servants that their master and mistress had ar- 
rived, and while these domestics appeared above, 
holding lights over the balusters, Natalie, fol- 
lowed by her husband, ascended the stairs. But 
when they reached the landing-place of the first 
flight, they saw the figure of a man standing in 
a corner as if to make way for them ; the flash 
from above fell upon his face, and again Antoine 
de Chaulieu recognized the feature of Jacques 
Rollet 1 

From the circumstance of his wife’s preced- 
ing him, the figure was not observed by De 
Chaulieu till he was lifting his foot to place it 
on the top stair : the sodden shock caused him 
to miss the step, and, without uttering a sound, 
he fell back, and never stopped till he reached 
the stones at the bottom. The screams of Na- 
talie brought the concierge from below and the 
maids from above, and an attempt was made to 
raise the unfortunate man from the ground; but 
with cries of anguish he besought them to desist. 

^*Let me,” he said, “die here I What a fear- 
ful vengeance is tfame f Oh, Natalie, Natalie !” 
he exclaimed to his wife, who was kneeling be- 
side him, “ to win fame, and fortune, and your- 
self; 1 committed a dreadful crime I With lying 
words 1 argued away the life of a fellow-creature, 
whom, while I uttered them, I half believed to 
i)e innocent ; and now, when 1 have attained all 
J dnikliied, and reached the summit of my hopes, 
the Almighty has sent him back upon the earth 
to blast roe with the sight. Three times this 
day — three times this day ! Again I again I” — 
an^ as he spoke, his wild and dilated eyes fixed 
themselves on one of the individuals that sur- 
jounded him. 

“He is delirous,” said they. 

«“No,” said the stranger! “What he says is 


true enough— at least in part;” and bending 
over the expiring manf he added, “May Heaven 
forgive you, Antoine de Chaulieu ! I was not 
executed; one who well knew my innocence 
saved my life. 1 may name him, for he is beyond 
the reach of the law now — ^it was Claperon, the 
jailor, who loved Claudine, and had himself 
killed Alphonse de Bellefonds from jealousy. 
An unfortunate wretch had been several years 
I in Vhe jail for a murder committed daring the 
I frenzy of a fit of insanity. Long confinement 
had reduced him to idiocy. To save my life 
Claperon substituted the senseless being for me, 
on the scaffold, and he was executed in my stead. 
He has quitted the country, and I have been 
a vagabond on the face of the earth ever since 
that time. At length I obtained, through the 
assistance of my sister, the situation of concierge 
in the H6tel Marboeuf, in the Rue Grange- 
Bateliere. I entered on my new place yester- 
day evening, and was desired to awaken the 
gentleman on the third floor at seven o’clock. 
When I entered the room to do so, you were 
asleep, but before I had time to speak you awoke, 
land 1 recognized your features in the glass. 
Knowing that I could not vindicate my innocence 
if you cho&e to seize me, I fled, and seeing an 
omnibus starting for St. Denis, I got on it with 
a vague idea of getting on to Calais, and cross- 
ing the Channel to England. But having only 
a franc or two in my pocket, or indeed in the. 
world, I did not know how to procure the means 
of going forward; and while 1 was lounging 
about the place, forming first one plan. and then 
another, 1 saw you in the church, and conclud- 
ing you were in pursuit of me, 1 thought the 
best way of eluding your vigilance was to mako 
my way back to Paris as fhst as I could ; so I 
set off instantly, and walked all the way ; but 
having no money to pay my night’s lodging, 1 
came here to borrow a couplh of livres of my 
sister Claudine, who lives in the fifih story.” 

“Thank Heaven! exclaimed the dying man; 
“ that sin is off my soul ! Natalie, dear wife, 
farewell ! Forgive ! forgive all !” 

These were the last words he uttered ; the 
priest, who had been summoned in haste, held 
up the cross before his failing sight; a few 
strong convulsions shook the poor bruised and 
mangled frame ; and then all was still. 

And thus ended the Young Advocate’s Wed- 
ding Day. 

[From tho Dublin University Msgazine.] 

THE REVOLUTIONISM OF MIRABEAU. 

T he moral is evolved out of the physical, and 
the extraordinary in animal strutJture has a 
kinship to the portentous in human action. 

Mirabeau, the infamous, bom in an age, of 
a family, in a rank the most vicious in the an- 
nals of vice, of parents whose depravity had 
contaminated even their blood, was ushered 
with infinite difficulty into the breathing scene 
he was so mu^ to trouble, and offered, at tho 
outset of bis disorderly career, misfortune and 
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aiogularity in a twisted ii>ot, a tied tongue, and 
two molar teeth. I 

Maltreated by fortune, which, at the age of 
three, turned him by disease into the ugliest of 
children — “ a tiger marked by the small-pox’’ — 
caressed and neglected by his dissolute mother, 
disowned and persecuted as a spurious graft in 
his house and home by the celebrated “ Econo- 
mist,” his father— his very childhood presaj^ed 


ent courtier and embryo revolutionist was awak- 
ened from his delightful vision to find himself 
suddenly transferred from his regal residence 
and gayeties, to the sombre solitude of a country 
jail. He had been guilty of a passionate attach- 
ment to a young lady of disproportionate ex- 
pectations. 

The young victim of parental wrong, thus 
severely taught that the splendors of a court 


the disorders of his youth and manhood ; and j were but a veneer under which lay the terrible 
his father, mysteriously reverting to early crimes . springs of a wayward tyranny, killed time in 
and calamities as the blight of his fife, made it ! brooding over the ideas and studies which sub- 


matter of complaint that Honore Gabriel, as a 
boy, had more cleverness “ than all the devils in 
h — 1,” and seemed destined from his childhood 
” to disturb the monarchy, as a second Cardinal 
de Retz.” | 

He was indeed born a Revolutionist; and if 
he had not found the elements of a bouleverse- 
mentj was competent to have created them. But 
just as nature gave the instinct, fortune supplied 
the breeding and the occasion. The heir, pupil, 
and victim of a second family of Atreus and 
Thyestes, the child was trained into demorali- 
zation, vicissitude, and daring. Believed him- 


sequently formed his ” Essai,^^ no less than his 
character — le despotiemey But before 
completing the work, the father’s monomania 
had been temporarily mitigated by the vengeance 
of a year’s imprisonment ; and the son, instead 
of being sent to Surinam, the Dutch Sierra Leone 
of that day, was graciously permitted,' under the 
bourgeois name of BuflUere,” to enter as a gen- 
tleman volunteer the French army that was about 
to crush the Corsicans in their noble struggle 
against Genoese oppression. 

In this liberticidal war, the liberty-loving 
Miraboau performed bis first manly act, won 


self to have been the favorite lover pf the most ' his first public distinction, and initiated that 
lovely of his sisters, he describes her as the • series of paradox, and moral revolutionism, that 
“Atrocious memoir- writer,” a “ Messalina, ( was hence to follow him as lover, litterateur^ 
boasting of the purity of her morals, and an ' and politician, to the grave. As his sword was 
absconding wife, bragging of her love for her ' against Corsica and freedom, his pen was for 
husband.” The Viconite, his brother, “would, them. He wrote over the ruins of both a boy- 
have been a roue and a wit,” he tells us, “ in ish philippic, admired by his victims, and burnt 
any family but his own,” and was, of a disso- ' by his father ! • 

lute noblesse, its most dissolute member. His And while the brain that was to rule Franco 
mother, driven with contumely from her homo j as a tribune-king, was thus evolving its idle 
and the bosom of her family, under accusations ' progeny, the womb of a Corsican woman near 
• the most revolting a -wife may hear from one > him was travailing with him who was to be 
who is her husband and a father, addressed the ! Napoleon ! At the instant Frapee, by the sword 
world in public recriminations for her perse- 1 of her future liberator, was mowing down the 
cutor, not less disgusting or condemnatory, j new-born liberties of Corsica — Corsica was 
The son himself, the most infamous man of his j breathing the breath of life into a child, whose 
time, completes the picture in the boast he ^ sword was to cleave down the fresh-won free- 
made to the National Assembly^ that *among dom of France ! As a Cmsar and a Marius sprung 
the tragic woes of his family he had been the . from the blood of the Gracchi, there would have 
witness of fifty-four lettres-de-cachet, seventeen 


of them on his own account ! >.4 

As in Eastern climates the abundance of de- 
generate man will, at some spot and moment, 
reach a point where it breeds the plague which 


diminishes by depopulation the evil it can not 1 of coincidences 1 


been no Corsican exterminator for France, had 
there been no French exterminators for Corsica.* 
There are surely times when fate plays with 
mortals, making of the murder of a generation 
or the revolution of an empire a nursery game 


remove by more merciful agencies, so would it 
seem that in France the demoralization which 
necessitated a revolution, concentrating itself in 
one family, produced the man who was to begin 
the catastrophe. 

At seventeen, leaving a military academy, he 
entered the army as a sub-lieutenant, knowing, 
as he tells us, a little Latin, and no Greek, but 
possessing, with very tolerable acquirements in 
the mathematics, a fair share of the scattered 
erudition won by readings more desultory than 
diligent. 

Presented at court, admitted to the rare aris- 
tocratic privilege of riding in the king’s carriages | * it wrb this invasion that made Corsica a French isl- 

at Versailles, laughed at as tlft Princess Eliza- and, and consequently Napoleon Bonaparte a French 
beth’s living specimen of inoculation, the incipi- citizen. 


Of the twenty years that followed, bringing 
Mirabeau to the footsteps of the revolution, and 
within two years of his death, it was the odd 
fate of this gay and gifted noble, guilty of no 
ofibnse against the state, nor in a legal sense 
against society, to pass more than the moiety of 
his time in the sod r 61 e of a state prisoner ; and 
the main incidents in the unhappy sequence of 
wrong and suflering, the inevitable but unrecog- 
nized logic of Providence, were briefly, and in 
succession, a profitless marriage with the most 
distinguished heiress of his province, carried off 
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from twenty more eligible rivals by the superior 
strategy of seduction and defamation, peouniary 
extravagance, dissipation, debts, sequestration 
of property, marital separation, successive im- 
prisonments by paternal intervention, deadly 
hate with the father, permanent alienation from 
his adulterous wife and only child, licentious 
connection with a friend^s wife, with whom he 
abandoned his country, exile in Switzerland, 
Holland, and England, successive litigations 
self-conducted, a ministerial spyship in Prussia, 
and a career more or less stormy, as a littera^ 
tear, in France. 

Entombed in one of the horrid dungeons of 
Vincennes, solitary, hopeless, almost without a 
sympathy, though in the very spring-tide of his 
rich youth and activity, the angel of consolation, 
never far from us in our darkest hour, came 
down, and in the genial guise of literature, visit- 
ed in his dungeon this man of infamies and suf- 
fering. It; must, however, bo confessed against 
him that, maddened by the severity of a despot- 
ism without appeal, in the wrong — and from 
that hand, too, whence he might fairly have 
hoped a kinder gift, even the wholesomeness of 
books became poisoned under his diseased di- 
gestion, and it became his wretched pleasure 
through months to avenge himsetf on the virtue 
in whose injured name he suffered, by licentious 
compilations, in which the man degenerates into 
the satyr, and the distinctions of right and de- 
cency are lost in the beastly excesses of a ma- 
niac imagination. 

But so morbid a vice in a mind like bis can 
be protected by no madness of the passions or 
vindictiveness of misi^thropy from the healing 
influence of time ; and if the leisure of his tedious 
incarcerations gave us four or five books in the 
worst of services, they gave us also those ex- 
tensive studies of history and its philosophy to 
which we owe, among much else that is great 
in literature or in event, the three works on 
“ Despotism,” “ State Prisons,” and “ Lettres- 
de-Cachet.” 

To our present purpose it would be of little 
use to indulge in any lengthened analysis or 
literary estimate of these performances. Grati- 
fying his need of money, his love of fame, and, 
above all, a vengeance warmly nursed, which 
oven virtue can not censure, their publication 
formed, probably, the happiest incidents of his 
life. The first publislied in his twenty-fifth year, 
bears all the characteristics of the young man oif 
genius, roughened, no less than strengthened by 
the asperities of the experience out of whose 
ireful plenitude he writes. Rough and disorder- 
ly in arrangement, it is lofty, striking, eloquent 
in stylo — cogent, daring, powerful in matter. 

The last, the result of his long, final imprison- 
ippit, and published in his thirty-first year, pos- 
sesses similar attributes, aggrandized, or im- 
proved. A great work, involving an inquiry 
into the first principles of government, and, 
therefore, of infinite practical utility in the ca- 
reer reserved for him, it wants too obviously the 
elevation of a Montesquieu, the philosophy of a 


Bolingbroke, or the cmnprehensive profundity of 
a Burke. It is a work of genius, but by a par- 
tisan, an advocate, a man of powerful emotion 
and vivid conception, having a strong will, a 
high purpose, and an enduring eonviotion. With 
a great, sometimes an inapt parade of erudition, 
and an occasional loss of time in inflated and 
declamatory commonplaces, there is yet, as a 
general rule, work, rather than literature, in 
hi^ sentences, and the just, the practical, the 
statesman-like are the dominating qualities. We 
must not look for the artist in Mirabeau as a 
writer: he is above that: nor, whatever the 
range of thought we may justly concede him, 
may we, therefore, expect the sublime; he is 
below that. With the eloquenoe of an impas- 
sioned imagination, united to the unornamented 
vigor of a ready, versatile, and comprehensive 
reason, he reminds one of some colossal en- 
gine in forceful, though not always in graceful 
action. 

In Holland, occupied in literature and the 
society of literary men, and subsequently in 
England, in commerce with Franklin, Dr. Price, 
Samuel Romilly, and Wilkes— among whom be 
it said, en pasaantj he acquired the reputation of 
an habitual liar — a thousand circumstances must 
have presented themselves, not more in his own 
studies than in the freedom, seriousness, and 
activity he saw around him, to prepare and 
stimulate his ambition for the lofty career of 
political action that awaited him at home. In 
truth, if we may judge from the letters written 
daring his English residence, or the biogrupbi- 
cal fragments that occur in his other corre- 
spondence, be seems, beyond his personal indi- 
gence, to have had no other enduring interest • 
but that of public affairs. His mind broods 
over the tragic epochs of English history with a 
fascinating and curious sympathy: there is an 
evident faith in a coming drama of popular ac- 
tion for France, in which he is to play a leading 
part— % lailliesr early ripened that, in 1782, 
meeting at Neufchatel certain State Deputies 
of Geneva, he based on the inevitable meeting 
of the States General the prediction, or rathei 
the promise, that be would become a deputy, 
and in that character restore their country to 
freedom. 

Returning to Paris at a moment when the 
increasing and unmanageable deficit brought 
national bankruptcy and confusion to the very 
door of the state, a course of angry and mer- 
cenary pamphleteering on Finance, while con- 
necting him with discontented men of wealth 
and influence, willing, jointly with the police, to 
hire or use his ready pen, forced on Um educa- 
tion in another important, if unattractive, de- 
partment of the great question of the tiroes. 

His ministerid spyship in Prussia, which, 
subsequently divulg^ by bis own audacious 
publication of his secret correspondence, won 
from M. de Montesquieu the remark, that “ the 
infamy of the person might be estimated by the 
infamy of the tfting,” was not without its com- 
pensations in the political experience he extract- 
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ed from it. It brought b^ore him the main in- 
terests of European diplomacy : won him access 
to the princip^ intrigues and intriguers of a 
Court in transitionship, by the death of Frede- 
rick, from eccentric greatness to orderly medi- 
ocrity ; habituated him to ministerial correspond- 
ence and reports, which, if disgustingly mean, 
were, at all events, systematic and prescient, 
and secured him — I could wish to say honestly 
—those historic and statistical data which, piib- 
lished in his elaborate work on the Prussian 
monarchy, countenanced some serious claims 
to statesmanship. 

Misfortune, passion, solitude, suffering, travel, 
extraordinary adventures, extensive readings, 
varied studies, innumerable writings thus ad- 
mirably endowing his mind, so disposed, too, by 
nature, for the daring and stormy struggles of 
the revolution, the only resource that could 
surely be wanting to so enormous a compound of 
intellectual strength, I mean the power of ora- 
tory, he was fated to acquire in his lengthened 
trials for the recovery of his wife and legal rights. 

Opposed by Alps of difficulties, the moral 
greater than the legal, for the suits ploughed 
deeply into all the crimes or errors that had 
dishonored his career, and would necessarily 
turn up masses of documentary evidence, wdiicli 
on no less authority than that of his father, must 
carry the talc of his infamy to every eye ; j^et 
his audacity dared, as his genius surmounted, 
every disadvantage, and after fixing the admi- 
ration of a province — to him a sufficient compen- 
sation — by the ingenuity, the power, and the 
extraordinary resources of his eloquence in a 
path so new to him, he succeeded in re-estab- 
lishing his civil rights, and but failed in the 
second, and, perhaps, less important suit, by the 
accident of a technicality. 

Passing by his double election as Deputy, at 
Aix and Marseilles, murked by excitement, in- 
surrection, and all the stirring incidents that. 
\ii an. iraent of great public agitatipn, might bo 
expected to accompany the debut of a daring 
and accomplished demagogue, we aro now 
brought to the greatest epoch of France, and, 
therefore, of Mirabeau — the meeting of the 
Slates General; and the observation is natur- 
ally suggested that, if this extraordinary suc- 
cession of circumstances, marvelous as incidents^ 
but still more marvelous as coincidents, had not 
specially moulded the man for his work, it might 
well be doubted that the French revolution could 
have happened, or at all events, in such gigan- 
tic proportions. Mirabeau’s life was, as we 
have seen, a pupilage, as it is now to become a 
mastership, in revolution. His Saturn of a 
father had Irained him, from his youth upward, 
into the executionership of his order ; and Hea- 
ven itself, as if seconding some such inscrutable 
design, seems to have stooped to lead by the 
hand this servant of Nemesis, through paths the 
most devious and unfrequented, but, of all others, 
the most fitted to form and conduct him to the 
emergency. % 

A change, it is true, of some kind in French 


Government, accompanied by more or less con- 
fusion and bloodshed, had b^n bng inevitable. 
Genius, good sense, safiering, luxury, oppres- 
sion, contumely, unprincipledness, and folly, each 
boon of nature, each wrong of man, had concur- 
red, after more than a century of struggle, in 
necessitating a consummation. 

In my opinion, the popular horrors that dark- 
ened the end of the eighteenth century, though 
pointed in their way by the finger of Mirabeau, 
legitimately trace their pedigree to the royal 
grandeurs that closed the preceding one. The 
French Revolution was born of Louis the Four- 
teenth# His policy — ^his achievements — his fail- 
ures, and, still more, his personal character and 
court deportment, killed monarchy in the hearts 
of the French people. The prominent ruling 
characteristic of himself and reign was an all- 
absorbing egotism. A maelstrom of selfishness, 
and unconscious of any law of reciprocity to 
arise from his relations to a common humanity, 
this chief and example of a numerous aristoc- 
racy was the grand centre to which was to be 
directed every affection and service, from which 
was to bo circulated every volition and ordi- 
nance. And need I say that no eminence of 
intellectual power — no prudence of personal de- 
portment — no brilliancy of external achieve- 
ment, can or ought to have any efiect on spec- 
tators so keen-witted and impressionable as the 
French, save to make additionally insupportable 
a character wbioli, even on the smallest scale, 
is, of all others, the most odious aqd repulsive. 
The stern unity and perfection of order in which 
ho was enabled to present political power — that 
ncce.ssary evil of human existence— but added 
intensity to the hate, as it added grandeur to 
the idea of his despotism. In the eyes of his 
suficring subjects it brought him face to face 
with the catastrophes no less than with the 
glories of his reign, and without the merit of 
the avowal — adsum qui feci ! gave him all its 
dread responsibilities. An old despot surviving 
his greatness while retaining the stinging 
irony of its title — a saint amid the standing 
reminiscences of his adulteries, expiating his 
pleasures by annihilating those of others, and tor- 
menting consciences to save his own — his suffer- 
ing and downcast people became at length dis- 
abused but too utterly of the base apotheosis of 
his person and character, so long maintained by 
him in the name of a false glory and debased 
religion. They even publicly rejoiced at a 
death-bed made pitiable by the absence of his 
mistress, confessor, and family ; and meeting in 
mobs that, encountering his corpse on its way 
through by-lanes to hugger-mugger interment 
at St. Denis, they might tear it into shreds, gave 
early and portentous evidence that the germ of 
an envenomed and bloody democracy bad boon 
elicited in the very perfection of his stern and 
heartless tyranny. The unblushing excesses of 
the Regent and of Louis the Fifteenth, who 
gratuitously withdrew the last vail that concealed 
the utter rottenness of all that claimed popular 
obedience, under the names of religion and 
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anithority, enffioed, though soaroely needed, to 
compute the discredit of the French monarchy ; 
and, ascending his throne, surrounded by a dis- 
solate. an overbearing aristocracy, and a 

diMontented and impoverished people, the robed 
Louis the Sixteenth seemed but the calf, of 
atonement of the Scriptures decked for sacri- 
fice, and doomed to expiate a century of court 
gayeties and crimes in which he had h^ no part ! 

Mirabeau began the revolution with a thou- 
'sand vague hopes and expectations, and the 
conviction, communicated to his friend Mauvii- 
lon, that “ it was not given to human sagacity 
to devise where all this would end.** A living 
conflict of passions and principles, of low needs 
and high ambitions, of lofty genius and infamous 
repute, a demagogue by policy, an aristocrat by 
vanity, a constitutionalist by conviction, his pub- 
lic conduct anxiously and perpetually brought in 
evidence one or other of these conflicting agen- 
cies ; but beyond the personal aim of recovering 
his rank, and winning some sort of greatness at 
any price, he was without one pervading or 
dominant public purpose, save that of extinguish- 
ing the despotism that had injured him. Above 
all policies, abstractedly considered, this was the 
one dear to his heart. “ I come here to grant, 
not to ask pardon,** was his rejfly, in a voice of 
angiy defiance, to some oratorical assurance that 
a life of usefulness might secure the pardon of 
his earlier delinquencies. A horrid, but too 
natural vindictiveness had interwoven the hate 
of arbitrar)^ power into every fibre of his brain. 
It was a passion or sentiment that he never 
abandoned : it may be even doubted if he could 
have been purchased out of it. Despite all the 
evils and mischances of life, there stood erect in 
his soul this one small altar to virtue, or some- 
thing that resembled it, which he would have 
thrown down but under the direst necessity. 

But of all the circumstances glanced at as 
furnishing the key to many of the paradoxes of 
his public conduct, one of the most important, 
though perhaps the least appreciated, is the dis- 
honor of his repute. It is difficult, with his 
present position in hbtory, especially when taken 
in relation to the now well-certified worthless- 
ness of his contemporaries, to realize to the 
imagination the full extent of his infamy. You 
dare,” said his former friend Rulhiere, in a 
pamphlet that had a wide circulation, “ You 
dare to speak of i country. Count Mirabeau ! 
If your brow were not trebly bronzed, how 
must you have blushed at its very name ! Have 
you one quality of father, friend, brother, hus- 
band, or relative? An honorable vocation? Any 
one attribute that constitutes the citizen ? Not 
one! You are without a refuge, without a 
relative. I seek your most ordinary domiciles, 
and I find them but in the prison of Vincennes, 
the Chateau d'lf; the fortress of loux, the jail 
of Pontarlier !** ♦ 

Dumont, coming over to Paris, was so moved 

* He bftd also been confined in two prisons, in the Be 

de Rue, and the Castle of Dijon. 


by the discredit attached, in respectable circles, 
to his acquaintance,' that he visited him with 
repugnance and as a duty, but records the char- 
acteristic incident, that on his first call he was 
so won by the magic of his ho8t*8 conversation, 
as to depart resolved on retaining, at all hazards, 
so agreeable a friendship. The mention of his 
name, with the sight of his person, at the open- 
ing of the States General, elicited groans and 
hisses on all sides. The Tiers-Etat — whom he 
had honored by his aristocratic adoption — were 
unanimous in refusing him a hearing the two 
or three occasions on which he first sought to 
address them. The queen, whose life, family, 
and regal heritage were at stake, received the 
assurance, that such a person was willing to 
assist the views of the court, with the contempt 
due to vice •,’* • and “ assassin I’* “ robber I*’ 
** slanderer 1** were the epithets almost daily 
applied to him in the senate of the nation ! 
Society, expiring under the weight of its own 
vices, saw in him that well-defined excess that 
entitled it to the merits of purgation in his 
extruism, of atonement in his martyrdom, and 
to place the hand of menace and malediction on 
his head, as the scape-goat of its redemption ! 

I Thus detested by all parties, his low character 
keeping him low, Mirabeau, with all his marvel- 
ous power, found himself placed, by public con- 
tempt, more even than by private need, at the 
mercy of circumstances. Befoulment had so far 
eaten into his name, that, with occasionally the 
best of desires, and always the greatest of ener- 
gies, there stood a blight over both. He felt 
that a moral leprosy incrusted him, which re- 
pelled the good, and kept aloof the prudent. 
The contemned inferior, in moral standing, of 
those that surrounded him, it was difficult to bd 
honest, and impossible to be independent. By 
a sort of law of nature, too, his tarred repute 
attracted to it every floating feather of suspicion, 
no less than of guilt, as to its natural seat ; and 
tbusjt happened that the lofty genius of Mira- 
beau, under the “grand bests’* of a hateful 
necessity, like the “too delicate spirit,” Ariel, 
tasked to the “ strong biddings’* of the “ foul 
witch Sycorax,” was condemned for a while to 
pander rather than teach, to follow rather than 
lead, to please rather than patronize, and to 
halloo others* opinions rather than vindicate his 
own! 

No man could appreciate the misfortune more 
fully or sensitively than himsell'. Dumont tells 
us that, taught by events that a good character 
would have placed France at his feet, “he 
would have passed seven times through the 
fiery furnace to purify his name;” and that, 
“ weeping and sobbing, he was accustomed to 
exclaim, * Cruelly do I expiate the errors of my 
youth ! ”’ And, indeed, the more sensible hu 
heart, the more rich and elevated his soul, the 
more must his torments have been bitter and 
redoubled ; for the very preciousness of the gifts 
of nature, the charms of society, even the friend- 

* Madame Campon's Memoirs. 
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ship of those that surrounjled him, must have 
turned but to the increase of his wretchedness 1 

It is easy to understand, then, that the tactics 
of Mirabeau, in the first days of the revolution, 
were those of a man outside ** a swelling scene,” 

“ A kingdom for a Btago, piinccB to act^ 

And monarcha to behold,” 

which he could only occupy by rudely breaking 
through a thousand circumvallations of usage, 
propriety, and public opinion. As it was the 
boast of Luther, that he, an obscure monk, stood 
alone for some time against respectable Europe, 
BO Mirabeau, on the eve of his public greatness, 
was the most isolated politician of his age. 

Mean men, in their rising,” says Lord Bacon, 
most adhere ; but great men, that have strength 
in themselves, were better to maintain them- 
selves indilTeront and neutral.” Instinctively 
feeling that this was the policy of his position, 
when repelled by both sides, ho haughtily re- 1 
peJled them in return, and the more he was 
despised the more inevitable did he make the 
establishment of his importance. As, without 
a party, ho became one himself, so without a 
plan he took that of events, and without a policy 
was content with that of display. In these 
early days, indeed, his whole plan, S 3 rfitem, and 
policy was to make his individualism tell, to 
demonstrate, to all parties, what he vras worth 
in journalism as a writer, in the Assembly as 
an orator, in every thing as a statesman. As 
ha had nothing but himself, it became his 
business to make the most of the commodity, 
which, so valueless in the beginning, ended in 
outworthing all that was opposed to it. 

But if this policy of display, no less than his 
education, sympathies, and hates, bore him to 
\ho opposition, there were in his pecuniary 
wants, and his ambitious dreams of a states- 
manship, a la Richclicuj circumstances that at 
times rcsisilcssly brought him within the influ- 
ence of court power. Uncertain how far he 
could overpower the disadvantage of hi% per- 
sonal position, wounded that the movement party 
were little inclined to value his co-operation, and 
still less to accept his leadership, he early felt, 
or feigned alarm at the fermentation in the 
public mind, and its possible evolution in great 
national calamities ; and before one act of leg- 
islation was accomplished, or ho had had a 
month's experience of the fanatical impractica- 
bility of one side, 1 use his own words, and the 
intolerant spirit of resistance on the other, ho 
personally proposed to his enemy, Ncckcr, and 
through him to the queen, *Uhe only man,” he 
said, “ connected with the court,” to concur, at 
the price of an ambassadorship to Constantino- 
ple, in sujriporting the court system of policy. 

He appears to have fancied for some days 
that his proposals were accepted ; but before ho 
could enter on any of the Eastern arrangements 
his active mind had already suggested, he learned 
that the overture was rejected “with a contempt 
which,” as Madame Campan sagaciously admits, 
“ Ihc court would doubtless hf|ge concealed, if 
they could have foreseen the future.” Content- 
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ing himself with the angry menace, “They shall 
soon hear some of my news,” within a month 
he became the author of successive defeats, the 
most insulting a monarch could receive from his 
parliament, and which were fated to exercise an 
active influence in the overturn of that royalty 
he was afterward to defend. 

The king, anxious to arrange the difierencos 
which kept the three orders aloof from each 
other, and from legislation, had sent to the 
Tiers^Etat a message, wise in its suggestions, * 
and conciliatory in its tone. Under the elo- 
quence of Mirabeau, the house passed to the 
order o& the day. 

Irritated by insult, and complaining that the 
antagonism of the three orders prevented any 
progress in the public business for which they 
were convened, the king summoned a gener^ 
meeting of all the deputies, and after an address, 
in which bo expressed his royal pleasure that the 
three orders should form separate chaipbers, he 
commanded the assembly to disperse, that they 
might meet under the ordinances his prerogative 
bad prescribed. The clergy, the nobles obey ; 
the commons remain uncertain, hesitating, and 
almost in consternation. The royal command 
is again communicated to them, with the inti- 
mation, that ha^ng heard the king's intentions 
they had now only to obey. The crisis of the 
royal prerogative, obedience, hung but on the 
turn of a feather : the repulsed Mirabeau arose, 
and turned it against the king. “We Aave,'* 
said he, in a voice of thunder, “ we have heard 
the intentions attributed to the kin^; and you, 
sir, who have no place, nor voice, nor right of 
speech here, are not competent to remind us of 
them. Go tell your master that we are here by 
the >vill of the people, and that we are not to bo 
expelled but by the power of bayonets 1” 

Cheered and supported by the now reassured 
TVers-Etat, he next, in imitation of the English 
parliament, carried, that the persons of the 
deputies were inviolate, that any one infringing 
that right should be pursued as an enemy of the 
country, and that the payment of taxes, till 
farther legislation, should be obligatory only 
during the existence of the legislative corps. 

Added to the bold title of “ National Assem- 
bly,” newly adopted, these votes were the as- 
sumption of a kingship by the Tiers-Etat ; and 
as public opinion enthusiastically backed the in- 
novation, the divided peers and ecclesiastics were 
compelled at length to join, and be submerged 
in the mass of popular deputies. 

A civil war could alone stand between royal 
power and its destruction. For some weeks the 
court prepared for even such an eventuality. 
“Ministers plavhigh stakes,” writes Mirabeau, 
on the 5th of July; “they are compromising 
the king, for in menacing Paris and the Assem- 
bly they are menacing France. All reaction is 
equal to action: the more the pressure now, the 
more terrible do I foresee will be the reaction. 
Paris will not suffer itself to be muzzled by a 
bevy of nobles throwm into despair by their own 
stupidity j but they shall pay the penalty of the 
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attempt The storm must soon break cipher, end annihilated, ae political institutions, 

out. It is arranged that I ask the withdrawal the church and aristocracy, 
of the troops ; but be you ready (at Paris) to Of coarse new schemes of regal antagonism 
help the step 1” again raised their heads, and again a popular 

The demand was eraded by the king ; the manifestation, bringing Paris into the very 
eoldieiy were largely inoreas^ and eoneen- boudoir of the queen, at Versailles, domou- 
trated; the arrests the more revolutionaiy strated the impuissance of all that took the 
deputies, including, of course, Mirabeau, were name of French royalism. The October insur- 
decided on ; Neoker was summarily dismissed : rection was fomented by Mirabeau and his 
but (m the other side able and active emissaries Orleanist friends, for the same purpose as that 
Toused Paris by statements the most exciting, of July, to secure personal safety, and obtain a 
and taking all characters, with the costumes of new scene of action, by terrifying the court into 
either sex, caressed, feted, and partially won exile, or the acceptance of Orleans’ protection, 
over the soldiery, and before the court could Had the duke been raised to the lieutenant- 
take one step toward its purposes, Paris was in generalship of the kingdom,” Mirabeau counted 
full insurrection, the troops corrupted or over- on a premiership, in which he purposed to be- 
powered, the Bastile taken, and under the plea come the Chatham or Pitt of France. Had Louis 
of anarchical excuse, the whole bourgeoisie of the Sixteenth fled the kingdom after the example 
Paris placed in a few hours under arms as of the Comte D’ Artois, he purposed to proclaim 
National Guards. a republic, and become its “ first consul and 

The kigg, taught that it was not revolt but should the doom be that France should be 
revolution, preferred, as every body foresaw, divided by civil war, and cut up into its old 
submission to civil war, recalled Nocker, and kingdoms, he speculated on a sovereignty in his 
visited triumphant Paris, at once the hostage ancestral country, Provence, which had already 
and conquest of a popular triumph. greeted him with so encouraging an enthusiasm. 

Mirabeau, more or less connected with the Strangeness of event 1 While the monarchy, 
Orleanists, had speculated with them on the so short-lfved, still survived the insatiate Mira- 
chances of confusion ; for to hini it was a small beau, two of the extraordinary contingencies ho 
thing, provided he had bread, that it was baked speculated on have already happened, to the 
in an oven warmed with the conflagration of an profit of other actors, and the existing republic, 
empire. Looking forward with complacency in its mutinous armies, intolerant factions, and 
to every contingency of revolutionary crises, insane dynasties, offers no very improbable por- 
assured that a common danger, flinging aside, tent that, even after half a century of a central- 
as unimportant, questions of personal character, ized and well-fixed nationality, the old repartition 
would make power the prey of genius and of kingdoms may again present itself I 
audacity, he was correspondingly annoyed by a The great consummation of the confusion, 
re-arrangement that promised for a time a well- however, failed for the overmuch of means. A , 
grounded tranquillity. bottle of brandy was given,” said the orator, 

The destruction of the Bastile securing that instead of a glass!” and the mob’s capricious 
of “The Syllas of thought,” he now transformed impromptu of carrying the king back with them 
into a full political newspaper, his weekly “ Let- to Paris, still more than the cowardice of the 
ter to his Constituents,” under which title he Duke of Orleans, defeated this deep-laid Ma- 
had evaded, from the first assembly of the chiavelian coiubination. 

States-General, the censorship on the press. Whatever the character, however, of the 
Aware, from a knowledge of Wilkes and his jwople’s success, it could not but bo an addi- 
histoiy, of the power of journalism to a politician, tional success for their leader. The revolution, 
and above all, to a demagogue in a free country, of which he stood recognized the unquestioned 
he was, in the full sense of the term, the first head, was now beyond all danger of royal 
newspaper editor of France, and owed to the aggression, except by his own treacherous 
vigorous use of this novel agency, not only use- agency. In a campaign of unimaginable brov- 
fnl additions to his pecuniary resources, but a ity, he had not only vindicated the first place as 
great portion of toat popular idolatry that fol- an orator in a senate now omnipotent, and be- 
lowed him to the grave. come out of it the most potent demagogue of 

The court which, in calling together the his time, but as un homme d'etat^ surrounded by 
States, had no higher aim than to regenerate a brilliant staff of the most active spirits and 
the finances of the countiy, and, as one step, to practical thinkers of the day, Camille Dcsmoul- 
obtain the help of the people in stripping a ins, Danton, Volney, Champfort, Lamourette, 
numerous aristocracy of their baneful exemption Cabanis, Reybaz, Dumont, Duroverai, Claviere, 
from state-burdens, had already found out its Servan, De Caseaux, Panchaud, Pellenc, Brissot, 
owi| share in the peril of the experiment, and and others, was understood by every party to 
noWiougbt, by a dose alliance with the noblesse^ hold the future destinies of France in his hand, 
to avert the ruin that too evidently menaced Emerging from two insurrections, possessing, 
both. But the torrent had but accumulated at by his power, all their profits, and by his adroit- 
each irresistible concession, and every day’s ness, none of their responsibility, he found it 
mite added to the democratic elements of a now worth his avhile to break terms with the 
cAlkHation that had already made royalty a Duke of Orleans, by a public expression of his 
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contempt for him as a scoundrel not worth the 
trouble that might be taken for him ; and ex* 
eluded from the ministry, that lay open to him, 
by a self-denying ordonnance of the Assembly, 
directly leveled at his pretensions, he accepted 
a large subsidy from the king’s brother — the 
Comte de Provence— and formed with him, for 
the restoration or upholding a monarchical 
authority, a mysterious and ineffective con- 
spiracy, the character and extent of which may 
bo conjectured from its involving the assassina- 
tion of the Marquess de Lafayette. 

The hate of Mirabeau for this worthy but 
feeble nobleman — ^bis diligent colleague in the 
struggle for liberty — was as intense as, at first 
sight, it seems incredible. He was his Mordecai 
at the king’s gate, for whom he could neither 
sleep nor eat. Remembering that Mirabeau’s 
passion for complicated intrigue and daring 
adventure, even in politics, was extravagant to 
disease, it seems possible that, as he advanced 
ia his rapid greatness, he secretly nursed projects 
or hopes as incompatible with a constitutional 
monarchy, and an organized public force, in 
respectable hands, as with the despotism with 
which ho had originally battled ; and that, in I 
his successive conspiracies, now witk the Re- 1 
publicans and Orleanists, now with the Count 
de Provence and the queen, he had no fixed 
intention of ultimately benefiting those he pro- 
fessed to serve, but proposed to use them as 
ladders to that exalted position of a Sylla or 
a Ca!sar, which, as Bonaparte subsequently 
proved, was no more, perhaps, beyond his grasp 
than his ambition ; influenced by the insidious 
.suggestions and doubts he carefully spread 
.abroad, the queen, as he saw with pleasure, 
looked on the new commander of the National 
Guards as a “ Grandison-Cromwcll” (Mira- 
bcau’s damaging epithet), whose concealed am- 
bition aimed at the conslableship of France, as 
a stop to that dread of French sovereigns, the 
“Mayorship of the Palace;” and heneo the 
court systematically declined the aids it might 
so often have derived from the honesty, the 
popularity, and sometimc.s the good sense of 
ii>c American volunteer. At all events, we 
know that the assassination of Lafayette — twice 
it seems plotted — would have left the National 
Guards in the hands of some less popular and 
more pliant chief ; and that, when the general 
specifically accused his rival of the horrid pro- 
ject, naming time, place, and means, bo won no 
better defense than the reply, “You were sure 
of it, and 1 am alive ! How good of you ! And 
you aspire to play a leading part in a rcvolu- 
tion !” TJ^e compact with the Comte de Prov- 
ence was of short duration : the queen began to 
distrust the personal views of her brother-in-law, 
who threatened to beedme the Duke D’ Orleans 
of a philosophical party, and Mirabeau, to whom 
popularity was the only capital, probably found 
that he could not afford the sacrifices his em- 
ployers demanded. 

To preserve the ttatus quo^ Aid wait events, ; 
became now, for some weeks or months, as 


much his policy as his aooessibility to passion 
and sadden influences woald permit. He seemed 
to feel that he should give time to the molten 
lava of his voloanio greatness to settle, harden, 
and assume its individualism among things re- 
ceived. Holding aloof, therefore, from indenti- 
fication with either party— leaning now on one 
side, now on the other ; his speeches more with 
the movement, his policy more with the court ; 
forcing both parties into explanations, while 
keeping himself, however, disengaged — ^he con- 
stituted himself their arbitrator and moderator, 
overawing both extremes ; and while maintain- 
ing hie pre-eminence of political influence, held 
himself ready to take advantage, at the least 
cost of consistency, of any fundamental change 
in the position of affairs. 

In the month of May or June, however, a 
private interview with the queen, in the Royal 
Garden of St. Clond, follow^ by others, to the 
renewed scandal of her fame, laid the foundation 
of a new compact with the court, and a more 
decided policy. The chivalry of Mirabeau re- 
vived under the enthusiasm won by “Earth’s 
loveliest vision” — a queen in distress and a 
suppliant — and he pledged himself, as the 
Hungarians to her royal mother, to die in the 
service of savifig her throne. But the highest 
endeavors of Mirabeau have always at their 
base, like the monuments of his country, the 
filthy and the repulsive; and the chivalry of 
this new saviour of the monarchy received sus- 
tentation in a bribe — higgled for through months 
—of twenty thousand pounds, and a pension of 
more than that per annum. 

About the end of the year, three or four 
months before his death, he opened systemati- 
cally his great campaign for what professedly 
was the restoration of regal authority. Ho was 
to out-Herod in patriotism the Herods of the 
Jacobin club : the court was to dare every thing 
short of civil war — perhaps even that ; and the 
existing confusion, whatever it might be, was to 
be cured by another of greater extent, artificially 
induced by the charlatanism of art political. His 
scheme, in some points, it must be allowed, 
successfully imitated in our own days in Prussia, 
was : 

First — To reorganize the party of Order in 
the Assembly; and while, as far as possible, 
winning for it the sympathy of the country, to 
excite, by all available agencies, distrust and 
discontent with the opposing majority. 

Secondly— To inundate the provinces with 
publications against the Assembly; and by 
commissioners, sent nominally for other pur- 
poses, to obtain remonstrances from the depart- 
ments against its further continuance. 

Thirdly At a proper opportunity, to dissolve 

the Assembly, and order fresh elections; at the 
same time canceling the constitution as illegal, 
and granting another by royal charter, formed 
on a popular basis, and on the written instruo- 
tions which (on a system unknown to England) 
had originally been drawn up for each deputy 
by his electors. 
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I shall not descend to discuss the oft-mooted 
point, how ifur the wholesale venality that based 
the project is justified or palliated by the object 
it is supposed to have had in view, because I 
know tLit with Mirabeau money was not a 
means to his defense of constitutional monarchy, 
but his defense of constitutional monarchy a 
means to money. If we except his relentless 
hate to French despotism in any hands not his 
own, the principles, moral or political, of this 
leader of a nation had no other tenure but the 
interest of his personal aggrandizement. 

On another debate, whether with a longer 
life he could have carried his counter-revslution 
to success, I will only remark, that, conceding 
that in robust health he would have had it at 
heart as sincerely as in the recorded hours of 
his sickness and despondency, it may be admit- 
ted, that a struggle which, under every impru- 
dence, seemed long to hang in doubt, with the 
aid of his energetic and masterly polity might, 
perhaps, have poised for royalty. But it is not 
to be concealed that the difficulty of arresting 
and unmaking were even greater than those of 
creating and consolidating the revolution. The 
king’s aversion to decisive measures, and well- 
kno^m horror of civil war, made him the worst 
of colleagues for the only policy his tool could 
wield with effect; and the great demagogue 
himself, when obliged to discard the mask of | 
democratic hypocrisy that still partly hid the 
subtle and venal txaitor of his party, would have 
lost, like Strafford, many of the elements of his 
potency; and despoiled, especially, of the mi- 
raculous resources of his eloquence, must have 
contented himself with that lucid, common-sense, 
consecutive daring, and power of strategic com- 
bination, which his new friends were so ill-fitted 
to support. 

Fortunately, perhaps, for his future fame, ho 
died ere the structure his arts had undermined 
tested his powers of reparation, and before that 
wonderful magic of popularity which had so 
long survived, as it had, indeed, so long antici- 1 
pat^ bis deserts, had time to vanish under the | 
oock-erow of truth. His death was as well- 
timed as his political advent, and has been 
praised by French wit as the best evidence of | 
his tact ; for the expectations which the unpar- 
alleled rapidity, no less than the innate marvel- 
ousness of his achie^ixients had raised, no future 
activity and fortune, scarcely those of a Napoleon, 
could have realized. 

But if the retrospect of his career must con- 
vince us that one man in so short a period never 
accomplished so much before, i^^inst such dis- 
advantages, so also must we admit that probably 
never before did any one rest so wholly for his 
ilaazing achievements on the sole power of in- 
trinsic genius. It was intellect that did all with 
Mirabeau ; and made his head, according to his 
own boast, a power among European states. It 
united almost every possible capacity and attain- 
ment. His rare and penetrating powers of 
observation were sustained by the equal depth 
and justness of his discrimination, and the rapid- 


ity and accuracy of his judgment. Uniting, to 
his admirable natural 'capacity, an activity and 
habitual power of application, more marvelous 
almost in their extent than even in their rare 
combination, he possessed an understanding full, 
beyond precedent, both of the recorded knowl- 
edge of books, and of that priceless experience 
of men and things, without which all else is 
naught ; and os the complement of these amaz- 
ing and unparalleled advantages, he had the 
still rarer advantage of a felicity and povrer of 
diction every way worthy of so incomparable a 
genius. 

Looking with contempt at the stiff, orna- 
mental, and childishly antithetical style of his day 
and nation, he weldeid the flimsy elements of the 
French language into instruments of strength 
akin to his own conceptions, and wrought out of 
them a style for himself in which a Demosthenic 
simplicity and severity of language is sustained 
by an earnest and straightforward power which 
vivifies and amplifies all that it touches. Startled 
by an innovation far beyond the conceptions of 
the French academy, the writer was smiled at 
and neglected by the critics ; and it was not till 
they heard him launching from the tribune the 
thunders ol justice, disposing at pleasure of the 
inclinations of the multitude, and subjugating 
even the captions by the imperious pow'er of his 
eloquence, that they began to discover that there 
was a power of life”’*(^ in his rude and singular 
language; that things, commonplace, in hLs 
hand became of electric power ;”t and that, 
standing *Mike a giant among pigmies,”| hLs 
style, albeit savage,” i dominated the assembly, 
stupefying, and thundering down all opposition. 

It is the afiliction of history, that, while rais- 
ing her monuments to gigantic genius, she is 
compelled so often to record an immorality of 
parallel proportions. It is right that the infamy 
of Mirabeau should be as eternal as his great- 
ness. He was a man who, in his political, as in 
his private lift, had no sense of right for its own 
sake, and from whom conscience never won a 
sacrifice. With great and glorious aims at 
times, he never had a disinterested one. His 
ambition, vanity, or passions, were his only 
standard of conduct — a standard, be it added, 
which, despite the wonderful justness of his 
judgments, the depravity of a sunken nature 
kept always below even his needs. Policy with 
him was often but a campaign of vengeance or 
market of venality, and the glorious exercises 
of literature but a relaxation of indecency or 
business of wrong. In the study, in the tribune, 
or in the council-chamber, glory was the only 
element that remained to counterpoise, often with 
a feather’s weight, the smallest influeftce of gold 
or spleen ; and in the most critical epoch of an 
empire, the poising of his tremendous influence 
— the influence of so much earnestness and mag- 
ical power — was the accident of an accident. 
We admit for him, in palliation, the demoralizing 
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influenoe of terrific exam^e, and of maddening 
oppression ; bat where is me worth of a morality 
that, in a man of heroic moold, will not stand 
assay? and what is virtue but a name, if she 
may be betrayed whenever she demands an 
efibrt? 

But however much a moral wreck was the 
heart of Mirabeau, nature, true to the harmony, 
no less than the magnificence, of her great 
creations, had essentially formed it of noble and 
gentle elements. Touched to the core by the 
contaminating influence of “ time and tide,” its 
instincts were yet to the kindly, the generous, 
and elevated ; and those about him who knew 
him best — attached to him more by his affections 
than his glory— eagerly attested that in the 
bosom of this depraved citizen resided most of 
the qualities which, under happier agencies, 
would have made him a dutiful son, a devoted 
husband, an attached friend, and truly noble 
character ! * 

In fine, with an eye to see at a glance, a mind 
to devise, a tongue to persuade, a hand to exe- 
cute, this great man was circumspect in reck- 
lessness, poised and vigorous in violence, cool 
and calculating to a minutia in audacity and 
passion. As a friend, affectionate afld volatile 
— as an enemy, fierce and placable — as a politi- 
cian, patriotic and venal. Proud of his patrician- 
ship, whose siatM and manners he has lost, he 
is humble about a statesmanship that makes the 
first of his glories. The best of writers, his 
works are written for him ; the greatest of ora- 
tors, his speeches are made for him ! Has he 
the most unerring of judgments ? He prefers 
another's ! Is he a popular tribune ? He is also 
a royalist parasite ! Is he earnest ? He is then 
"insincere 1 Does he evidence great principles? 
He socks bribes ! Does ho enforce moderation ? 
He awaits vengeance 1 Does he cause confu- 
sion ? He is seeking order ! Would he save | 
the nation ? He is selling its liberties ! Won- ! 
derful man ! great with enormous weaknesses, 
bad with many excellencies^ immortal by the 
expedients of an hour, his genius is a combina- 
tion of almost impossible perfections, as his 
p^'litical life the colossal result of a thousand 
contradictions. United, they yield a deathless 
isharacter, whose Titanic proportions shall, age 
after age, be huger, as the mighty shadows that 
cover it shall grow darker ! 

[From Hogg'a Instructor.] 

THE “COMMUNIST” SPARROW— AN 
ANECDOTE OF CUVIER. 

E have been struck with the following 
anecdote of the great Cuvier, which is 
recorded in the “Courrier do 1’ Europe” for 
February, 1850, and trust the following transla- 
tion will prove as interesting to our readers as 
it has been to us. It forms an amusing chapter 
ill natural history, and forcibly illustrates that 
close observation which so frequently character- 
izes eminent men. % 

Poverty in youth has a purifying tendency, 
VoL. I.— No. 3.— X 


like the “live coal” of old which the angel 
passed over the lips of Isaiah. It inures the 
soul to straggling, and the mind to persevering 
labor and self-confidence : it keeps the imagina^ 
tion away from the temptations of luxury, and 
the still more fatal one of idleness, that parent 
of vice. It, moreover, becomes one of the most 
fruitful sources of happiness to the man whom 
God permits to come out of the crowd and take 
his place at the head of science and art. It is 
with inefiable delight that he looks behind, and 
says, in thinking of his cold and comfortless 
garret, “1 came out of that place, single and 
unknown.” George Cuvier, that pupil of pov- 
erty, loved to relate one of his first observations 
of natural history, which he had made while 
tutor to the children of Count d’ Henry. 

Cuvier and his scholars inhabited an old man- 
sion in the county of Caux a Fiquanville ; the 
teacher’s room overlooked the garden, and every 
morning, at break of day, he opened the win- 
dow to inhale the refreshing air, before com- 
mencing his arduous duties to his indiflerently- 
trained pupils. One morning he observed, not 
without pleasure, that two swallows had begun 
to build their nest in the very corner of his little 
chamber window. The birds labored with the 
ardor of two yt>ung lovers who are in haste to 
start in housekeeping. The male bird brought 
the moistened clay in his beak, which the female 
kneaded, and with the addition of some chips 
of straw and hay, she built her little lodging 
with wonderful skill. As soon as the outside 
was finished, the betrothed gathered feathers, 
hair, and soft dry leaves for the inside, and then 
departed to hide themselves in a neighboring 
w^ood, there to enjoy the sweets of repose after 
their labor, and amid the thick foliage of the 
trees the mysterious joys- of the honeymoon. 
However that may be, they did not think of 
returning to take possession of their nest till the 
end of twelve or fifteen days. 

Alas ! changes had taken place during their 
absence. While the swallows were laboring 
with such assiduity in building a house, Cuvier 
had observed two sparrows, that perched at a 
short distance, watching the industry of the two 
birds, not without interchanging between them- 
selves some cries that appeared to Cuvier rather 
ironical. When the swallows departed for their 
country excursion, the sparrow's took no pains 
to conceal their odious schemes ; they impudent*- 
ly took possession of the nest, which was empty 
and without an owner to defend it, and estab- 
lished ^emselves there as though they had d)een 
its veritable builders. Cuvier observed that the 
cunning sparrows were never both out of the 
nest at the same time. One of the usurpers 
always remained as sentinel, with his head 
placed at the opening, which served for a door, 
and with his large beak interdicted the entrance 
of any other bird, except his companion, or 
rather, to call things by their right names, his 
brother robber. The swallows returned in duo 
time to their nest, the male full of joy, which 
showed itself in the brightness of his eye, and 
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in the nervous kind of motion in his flight ; the 
female rather languid, and heavy with the ap- 
proach oi laying. You can imagine their sur- 
prise at finding the nest, on which they had 
bestowed so much care, occupied. The male, 
moved with indignation and anger, rushed upon 
the nest to chase away the usurpers, but he 
found himself face to face with the formidable 
beak of the sparrow who, at that moment, 
guarded the stolen property. What could the 
slim beak of the swallow do against the redoubt- 
able pincers of the sparrow, armed with a double 
and sharpened point? Very soon, the poor pro- 
prietor, dispossessed and beaten Wk, retreated 
with his head covered with blood, and his neck 
nearly stripped of its feathers. He returned 
with flashing eye, and trembling with rage, to 
the side of his wife, with whom he appeared for 
some minutes to hold counsel, after which they 
flew away into the air, and quickly disappeared. 
The fem^e sparrow came back soon after ; the 
male recounted all that had passed^the arrival, 
the attack, and flight of the swallows — not 
without accompanying the recital with what 
seemed to Cuvier to be roars of laughter. Be 
this as it may, the housekeeper did not rest 
satisfied with making only a hullah-balloo, for 
the female went forth again, mid collected in 
haste a much larger quantity of provisions than 
usual. As soon as she returned, after having 
eompleted the supplies for a siege, two pointed 
beaks, instead of one, defended the entrance to 
the nest. Cries, however, began to fill the air, 
and an asseinblage of swallows gathered together 
on a neighboring roof. Cuvier recognized dis- 
tinctly the dispossessed couple, who related to 
each new comer the impudent robbery of the 
sparrow. The male, with blood-stained head 
and bared neck, distinguished himself by the 
earnestness of his protestations and appeals of 
vengeance. In a little while two hundred 
swallows had arrived at the scene of conflict. 
While the little army was forming and delibera- 
ting, all at once a cry of distress came from an 
adjacent window. A young swallow, doubtless 
inexperienced, instead of taking part in the 
counsels of his brethren, was chasing some flies 
which were buzzing about a bunch of neglected 
or castaway flowers before the window. The 
pupils of Cuvier had stretched a net there to 
catch sparrows; one of the claws of the swallow 
was caught by tb^ perfidious net. At the cry 
which this hair-brained swallow made, a score 
of his brethren flew to the rescue : but all their 
eflbrts were in vain; the desperate struggles 
which the prisoner made to free himself from 
the fatal trap only drew the ends tighter, and 
confined his foot more firmly. Suddenly a 
detachment took wing, and, retiring about a 
hundred paces, returned rapidly, and, one by 
one, gave a peck at the snare, which each time, 
owing to the determined manner of the attack, 
received a sharp twitch. Not one of the swal- 
lows missed its aim, so that, after half an hour 
of this persevering and ingenious labor, the 
chafed string broke, and the captive, rescued 


from the snare, went joyously to mingle with 
his companions. Throughout this scene, which 
took place twenty feet from Cuvier, and at 
almost as many from the usurped nest, the 
observer kept ^rfeotly still, and the sparrows 
made not the slightest movement with their two 
large beaks, which, fomidable and threatening, 
kept its narrow entrance. The council of swal- 
lows, while a certain number of them were suc- 
coring their companion, had continued to delib- 
erate gravely. As soon as all were united, 
the liberated prisoner included, they took flight, 
and Cuvier felt convinced they had given up the 
field, or rather the nest, to the robbers, who had 
so fraudulently possessed themselves of it. Judge 
of his surprise when, in the course of a few 
seconds, he beheld a cloud of two or three 
hundred swallows arrive, with the rapidity of 
thought throw themselves before the nest, dis- 
charge at it some mud which they had brought 
in their bills, and retire to give place to another 
battalion, which repeated the same manesuvre. 
They fired at two or three inches from the nest, 
thus preventing the sparrows from giving them 
any blows with their beaks. Besides, the mud, 
shot with such perfidious precision, had so 
blinded tlfe sparrows, after the first discharge, 
that they very soon knew not in what manner 
to defend themselves. Still the mud continued 
to thicken more and more on the nest, whose 
original shape was soon obliterated : the opening 
would have almost entirely disappeared, had not 
the sparrows, by their desperate efibrts at de- 
fense, broken away some portions of it. But 
the implacable swallows, by a strategic move- 
ment, as rapidly as it was cleverly executed, 
rushed upon the nest, beat down with their 
beaks and claws the clay over the opening' 
already half stopped up, and finished the attack 
by hermetically closing it. Then there arose a 
thousand cries of vengeance and victory. Nev- 
ertheless, the swallows ceased not the work of 
destruction. ,They continued to carry up moist- 
ened clay till they had built a second nest over 
the very opening of the besieged one. It was 
raised by a hundred beaks at once, and, an hour 
after the execution of the sparrows, the nest 
was occupied by the dispossessed swallows. 
The drama was complete and terrible ; the 
vengeance inexorable and fatal. The unfortu- 
nate sparrows not only expiated their theft in 
the nest they had taken possession of, whence 
they could not escape, and where sufibcation 
and hunger were gradually killing them, but 
they heard the songs of love from the two 
swallows, who thus so cruelly made them wipe 
out the crime of their theft. During the fight 
the female remained alone, langifishing and 
motionless, on an angle of the roof. It was 
with difficulty, and with a heavy flight, that 
she left this spot to take up her abode in her 
new house ; and, doubtless, while the agony of 
the sparrows was being filled up, she laid her 
eggs, for she did not stir out for two days ; the 
male, during tkit time, taking upon himself to 
search for insects and bunt for fiies. He brought 
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them alive in his beak^ and gave them to his 
companion. Entirely devoted to the duties of 
incubation and maternity, she was only seen 
now and then to put out her head to breathe 
the pure air. Fifteen days after, the male flew 
away at daybreak. He appeared more gay and 
joyful than usual; during the whole day he 
ceased not to bring to the nest a countless 
number of insects, and Cuvier, by standing on 
tiptoe at his window, could distinctly see six 
little yellow and hungry beaks, crying out, and 
swallowing with avidity all the food brought by 
their father. The female did not leave her 
family till the morrow; confinement and fatigue 
had made her very thin. Her plumage had lost 
its lustre; but in seeing her contemplate her 
little ones, you might conceive the maternal joy 
which filled her, and by what ineffable compen- 
sations she felt herself indemnified for all her 
privations and sufferings. After a short time 
the little creatures h^ advanced in figure; 
their large yellow bills were transformed into 
little black and charming ones; their naked 
bodies, covered hero and there with ugly tufts, 
were now clothed with elegant feathers, on 
which the light played in brilli^t flashes. 
They began to fly about the nest, and even to 
accompany their mother when she hunted fur 
flies in the neighborhood. 

Cuvier could not refrain from feelings of ad- 
miration, and was somewhat affected when he 
saw the mother, with indefatigable patience and 
grace, show her children how they should set 
about catching flics, which darted about in the 
air — to suck in an incautious one, or carry away 
a spider which had imprudently made his net 
between the branches of tAvo trees. Often she 
would hold out to them at a distance in her 
beak a booty which excited their appetite ; then 
she would go away by degrees, and gradually 
draw them unconsciously ofi* to a shorter or a 
longer distance from the nest. The swallow 
taught her children to fly high when*the air 
was calm, for then the insects kept in a more 
elevated ^part of the air ; or to skim along the 
ground at the approach of a storm, as then the | 
same insects would direct their course toward { 
the earth, where they might find shelter under 
the stones at the fall of the first drop of rain. 
Then the little ones, more experienced, began, 
under the guidance of their father, to undertake 
longer flights. The mother, standing at the 
entrance of the nest, seemed to give her instruc- 
tions before they departed : she awaited their 
return with anxiety, and when that was delayed, 
took a flight high, very high in the air, and there 
Tflew to and fro till she saw- them. Then, full 
of a mother’s joy, she would utter cries of emo- 
tion, scud before them, bring them back to the 
nest, happy and palpitating, and seemed to de- 
mand an account of the causes of their delay. 

* The autumn arrived. Some groups of swal- 
lows collected together on the very roof of the 
mansion of Fiquanville. After grave delibera- 
tion. an<j[ a vote being taken ((Whether by ballot 


or otherwise, Cuvier does not mention), the 
young ones of the nest, along with the other 
young swallows of the same age, were all 
placed in the middle of the troop; and one 
morning a living cloud rose above the chateau, 
and flew away swiftly due east. 

The following spring two swallows, worn 
down by fatigue, came to take possession of the 
nest. Cuvier recognized them immediately; 
they were the very same— those whose manners 
and habits he had studied the preceding year. 
They proceeded to restore the nest, cracked and 
injured in some places by the frost : they gam- 
ishe(f anew the inside with fresh feathers and 
choice moss, then, as last year, made an excur- 
sion of some days. * On the very morrow after 
their return, while they were darting to and fro 
close to Cuvier’s window, to whose presence 
they had become accustomed, and which did 
not in the least incommode them, a screech-owl, 
that seemed to fall from above, pounced upon 
the male, seized him in his talons, and was 
already bearing him away, when Cuvier took 
down his gun, which was within reach, primed 
and cocked it, and fired at the owl ; the fellow, 
mortally wounded, fell head over heels into the 
garden, and ^Cuvier hastened to deliver the 
swallow from the claws of the dead owl, who 
still held him with his formidable nails. The 
poor swallow had received some deep wounds ; 
the nails of the owl had penetrated deeply into 
his side, and one of the drops of shot had broken 
his leg. Cuvier dressed the wouads as well as 
he could, and, by the aid of a ladder, replaced 
the invalid in his nest, while the female flew 
sadly around it, uttering cries of despair. For 
three or four days she never left the nest but to 
go in search of food, which she offered the male. 
Cuvier saw his sickly head come out with diffi- 
culty, and try in vain to take the food offered 
by his companion; every day he appeared to 
get vreaker. At length, one morning, Cuvier 
was awakened by the cries of the female, who 
with her wings beat against the panes of his 
window. He ran to the nest — alas ! it contained 
only a dead body. From that fatal moment the 
female never left her nest. Overwhelmed with 
grief, she, five days after, died of despair, on 
the dead body of her companion. 

Some months after this, the Abb6 Tessier, 
whom the revolutionary persecution had com- 
pelled to flee to Normandy, where he disguised 
himself under the dress of a military physician 
of the hospital of F6camp, fell m with the 
obscure tutor, who recounted to him the history 
of the swallows. The abb6 engaged him to 
deliver a course of lectures on natural history 
to the pupils of that hospital, of which he was 
the head, and wrote to Jussieu and Geoffrey 
Saint Hilaire, to inform them of the individual 
he had become acquainted with. Cuvier entered 
into a correspondence with these two learned 
men, and a short time after he was elected to 
the chair of comparative anatomy at Paris. His 
subsequent career is well known. 
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[t)eom Hunting AdTentnrciB in South Afitoa.] 

A GIRAFFE CHASE. 

rpHlS day was to me rather a memorable one, 
X as the first on which I saw and slew the 
lofty, graceful-looking girafie or oamelopatfi, 
with which, during many years of my life, 1 
had longed to form an acquaintance. These 
gigantic and exquisitely beautiful animals, which 
are admirably formed by nature to adom the 
fair forests that clothe the boundless plains of 
the interior, are widely distributed throughout 
the interior of Southern Africa, but are nowhere 
to be met with in great numbers. In coudtries 
unmolested by the intrusiye foot of man, the 
giraffe is found generally in' herds varying from 
twelve to sixteen ; but I have not unfrequently 
met with herds containing thirty individuals, and 
on one occasion I oonnt^ forty together ; this, 
however, was owing to chance, and about sixteen 
may be reckoned as the average number of a herd. 
These herds are composed of giraffes of various 
sizes, from the young girafie of nine or ten feet 
in height, to the daiS:, chestnut-colored old bull 
of the herd, whose exalted head towers above 
his companions, generally attaining to a height 
of upward of eighteen feet. Thp females are 
of lower stature and more delicately formed than 
the males, their height averaging from sixteen 
to seventeen feet. Some writers have discovered 
ugliness and a want of grace in the giraffe, but 
1 consider that he is one of the most strikingly 
beautiful animals in the creation ; and when a 
herd of them is seen scattered through a grove 
of the picturesque parasol-topped acacias which 
adorn their native plains, and on whose upper- 
most shoots they are enabled to browse by the 
colossal height with which nature has so admi- 
rably endowed them, he must, indeed, be slow I 
of conception who fails to discover both grace 
and dignity in all their movements. There can 
be no doubt that every animal is .seen to the 
greatest advantage in the haunts which nature 
destined him to adorn *, and among the various 
living creatures which beautify this fair creation 
I have often traced a remarlmblo resemblance 
between the animal and the general appearance 
of the locality in which it is found. This I first 
remarked at an early period of my life, when 
entomedogy occupied a part of my attention. 
No person following^this interesting pursuit can 
fail to observe the extraordinary likeness which 
insects bear to the various abodes in which they 
are met with. Thus, among the long green 
grass we find a variety of long green insects, 
whose legs and antenne so resemble the shoots 
emanating from the stalks of the grass that it 
requires a practiced eye to distinguish them. 
Throughout sandy districts varieties of insects 
are met with of a colmr similar to the sand 
which they inhabit. Among the green leaves 
of the vamsas trees of the forest innumerable 
leaf-colored injects are to be found; while, 
closely adhering to the rough gray bark of these 
forestitrees, we observe beautifully-colored, gray- 
.lookhig moths of various patterns, yet altogether 


so resembling the bark»a8 to be invisible to the 
passing observer. In like manner among quad- 
rupeds I have traced a corresponding analogy, 
for, even in the case of the stupendous elephant, 
the ashy color of his hide so corresponds with 
the general appearance of the gray thorny jun- 
gles which he frequents throughout the day, that 
a person unaccustomed to hunting elephants, 
standing on a commanding situation, might look 
down upon a herd and fail to detect their presence. 
And further, in the case of the girafie, which is 
invariably met with among venerable forests, 
where innumerable blasted and weather-beaten 
tranks and stems occur, 1 have repeatedly been 
in doubt as to the presence of a troop of them 
until 1 had recourse to my spy-glass ; and on 
referring the case to my savage attendants, I 
have known even their optics to fail, at one time 
mistaking these dilapidated trunks for camel- 
opards, and again confounding real camelopards 
with these aged veterans of the forest. 

Although wo had now been traveling many 
days through the country of the giraffe, and had 
marched through forests in which their spoor 
was abundant, our eyes had not yet been gifted 
with a sight of “ Tootla” himself; it was there- 
fore with indescribable pleasure that, on the 
evening of the 11th, I beheld a troop of these 
interesting animals. 

Our breakfast being finished, I resumed my 
journey through an endless gray forest of cameel- 
dom and other trees, the country slightly undu- 
lating and grass abmindant. A little before the 
sun went down my driver remarked to me, “ I 
was just going to say, sir, that that old tree was 
a camelopard.” On looking where he pointed, 
I saw that the old tree was indeed a camelopard, 
and, on casting my eyes a little to the right, 1 
beheld a troop of them standing looking at us, 
their heads actually towering above the trees 
of the forest. It was imprudent to commcnco 
a chase at such a late hour, especially in a coun- 
try of So level a character, where the chances 
were against my being able to regain my wagons 
that night. 1, however, resolved to chance 
every thing ; and directing my men to catch 
and saddle Colesberg, 1 proceeded in haste tn 
buckle on my shooting-belt and spurs, and in 
two minutes I was in the saddle. The giraffes 
stood looking at the wagons until I was within 
sixty yards of them, when, galloping round a 
thick bushy tree, under cover of which I had 
ridden, 1 suddenly beheld a sight the most 
astounding that a sportsman’s eye can encounter. 
Before me stood a troop of ten colossal giraffes, 
the majority of which wore from seventeen tr> 
eighteen feet high. On beholding ipe they at 
at once made off, twisting their long tails over 
their backs, making a loud switching noise with 
them, and cantered along at an easy pace, which, 
however, obliged Coles&»rg to put his best foot 
foremost to keep up with them. 

The sensations which I felt on this occasion 
were different from any thing that I had before 
experienced durmg a long sporting career. My 
senses were so absorbed by the wondrous and 
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beautiful sight before that I rode along like caiques— of these he sees nothing.^* Fortune 
one entranced, and felt inclined to disbelieve that favored my aspirations. I happened to make 
T was hunting living things of this world. The acquaintance with a young Frenchman, lively 
ground was firm and favorable for riding. At spirited, and confident, who had sojourned at 
every stride I gained upon the giraffes, and after : Constantinople for a considerable time, and who 
a short burst at a swinging gallop I was in the bore there the character of prophet, magician, and 
middle of them, and turned the finest cow out I know not what beside. The fact is, that ha 
of the herd. On finding herself driven from her was a very clever fellow, living on his wits, ever 
comrades and hotly pursued, she increased her ready to turn his hand to any thing, and num- 
pace, and cantered along with tremendous strides, bering among his other accomplishments, a BI 9 II 
clearing an amazing extent of ground at eve^ j in conjuring feats extraordinary even in the East, 
bound ; while her neck and breast, coming in He used to exhibit frequently before the Sultan, 
contact with the dead old branches of the trees, | who always sent him away laden with presents, 
were continually strewing them in my path. In and ^ho would, probably, had he professed the 
a few minutes I was riding within five yards of > Mohammedan Faith, have made him his Prime 
her stern, and, firing at the gallop, I sent a bullet Minister or his Lord High Admiral, 
into her back. Increasing my pace, I next rode There was nothing which this conjuror could 
alongside, and, placing the muzzle of my rifle not do. He told me that on one occasion, dining 
within a few feet of her, 1 fired my second shot in a numerous company, he had contrived to pick 
behind the shoulder ; the ball, however, seemed ' the pocket of every one present, depriving one 
to have little olTect. I then placed myself directly \ of his watch, another of his purse, and a third 
in front, when she came to a walk. Dismounting, | of his pocket-handkerchief. As soon as the 
1 hastily loaded both barrels, putting in double | guests discovered their losses, to which he 
charges of powder. Before this was accom- ^ managed to direct their attention, a scene of 
plished she was oif at a canter. In a short time j violent excitement ensued, every one accusing 
1 brought her to a stand in the dry bed of a his neighbor of theft ; and at last it was agreed 
water-course, where I fired at fitteen yards, j that the policp should be sent for to search the 
aiming where I thought the heart lay, upon < pockets of all present. The police arrived, and 
w'hich she again made oflf. Having loaded, 1 1 the search was duly made, but without any 
followed, and had very nearly lost her \ she had I eflect. “ I think,” said the young magician, 
turned abruptly to the left, and was far out of *^it would be but fair that the police should 
sight among the trees. Once more I brought I themselves undergo the same scrutiny to which 
her to a stand, and dismounted from my horse, we have all submitted.” The suggestion was 
There we stood together alone in the wild wood, immediately acted on ; and to the amazement 
I gazed in wonder at her extreme beauty, while of all present, and especially of the supposed 
her soft dark eye, with its silky fringe, looked ; culprits, in the pockets of the police all the 
down imploringly at me, and 1 really felt a pang • missing articles were found, 
of sorrow in this moment of triumph for the blood The life of this man had been strange and 
1 was shedding. Pointing my rifle toward the eventful. Having quarreled with his family in 


skies, 1 sent a bullet through her neck. On 
receiving it, she reared high on her hind legs, 
and fell backward with a heavy crash, making 
the earth shako around her. A thick *strcam 
of dark blood spouted out from the wound, her 
colossal limbs quivered for a moment, and she 
expired. 


[From Picturesque Sketches of Greece and Turkey.] 
ADVEN'tURE IN A TURKISH HAREM. 

BY AUBREY BE VERE. 

A SHORT time before leaving Constantinople 
I enjoyed a piece of good fortune which I 
believe has fallen to the lot of few men. Often 
as I passed by the garden walls of some rich 
Tacha, 1 felt, as every one who visits Constan- 
tinople fc^ls, no small desire to penetrate into 
that mysterioas region— his harem — and sec 
something more than the mere exterior of Turk- 
ish life. ^^Tho traveler landing at Stamboul 
complains,” I used to say to myself, *‘of the 
contrast between its external aspect and the in- 
terior of the city ; but the real interior, that is 
the inside of the housei^ the giUrded retreats of 
those vailed forms which one passes in gilded 


early youth he had assumed an incognito, and 
enlisted as a private soldier, 1 forget in what 
service. On one occasion, in his first campaign, 
he was left for dead on the field of battle. In 
the evening some [leasants visited the field for 
the sake of plunder. He was badly wounded, 
but had his wits sufficiently about him to know 
that, if he wished not to have his throat cut, he 
had better lie still and feign to be dead. In his 
turn he was visited by the marauders; but, as 
fame goes, it turned out that while they were 
hunting after the few pence he possessed, he 
contrived to lighten their pockets of their ac- 
cumulated spoil. Ho had grown tired of war, 
however, and had settled in Constantinople, 
where he embarked in all manner of specula- 
tions, being bent, among other things, upon 
establishing a theatre at Pera. In all reverses 
he came down, like a cat, on his feet : he was 
sanguine and good-humored, always disposed to 
shuffle the cards till the right one came up; and, 
trusting a good deal to Fortune, while be im- 
proved what she gave, he was of course rich in 
* her good graces. 

I One day this youth called on me, and men- 
I tionod that a chance had befallen him which he 
I should be glad to turn to account— particularly 
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if sme of not making too intimate an aoqnaint- 
anoa 'with the Bosphorus in the attempt. A cer- 
tain wealthy Turk had applied to him for asaist- 
anoe under very trying domestic circumstances. 
Hk favorite wife had lost a precious ring, which 
had doubtless been stolen either by one of his 
other wives, under the influence of jealousy, or 
by a female slave. Would the magician pay a 
visit to his house, recover the ring, and expose 
the delinquent? ‘*Now,” said he, **if 1 once 
get within the walls, I shall be sure to force my 
'way into the female apartments on some pretense. 
If 1 find the ring, all is well : but if not, this 
Turk will discover that I have been makfhg a 
fool of him. However, as he is a favorite at 
court, and can not but know in what flattering 
estimation I am held there, he will probably 
treat me with the distinction 1 deserve. In fine, 
I will try it. Will you come, too? you can 
help me in my incantations, which will serve as 
an excuse.” The proposal was too tempting to 
be rejected, and at the hour agreed on we set ofif 
in such state as we could command (in the 
East, state is essential to respect), jogging over 
the rough streets, in one of those hearse-like 
carnages without springs, which bring one^s 
bones upon terms of far too intiqate a mutual 
acquaintance. 

We reached at last a gate, which promised 
little ; but ere long we found ourselves in dne 
of those “high-walied gardens, green and old,” 
which are among the glories of the East. Pass- 
ing between rows of orange and lemon-trees, we 
reached the house, where we were received by 
a goodly retinue of slaves, and conducted, ac- 
companied by our dragoman, through a long 
suite of apartments. In the last of them stood 
a tall, handsome, and rather youthful man, in 
splendid attire, who welcomed us with a grave 
courtesy. We took our seats, and were pre- 
sented in due form with long pipes, and with 
cofiee, to me far more acceptable. After a 
sufficient interval of time had passed for the 
most meditative and abstracted of men to re- 
member his purpose, our host, reminded of what 
he had apparently forgotten by my companion’s 
conjuiipg robes, an electrical machine, and other 
instruments of incantation, which the slaves car- 
ried from our carriage, civilly inquired when we 
intended to commence operations. ** What ope- 
rations ?” demanded my companion, with much 
apparent unconcern. “The discovery of the 
ring.” “Whenever his highness pleased, and 
it suited the female part of his household to 
make their appearance,” was the answer. 

At this startling proposition even the Oriental 
sedateness of our m^estio host g:ave way, and he 
allowed his astonishment and displeasure to be- 
come visible. “ Who ever heard,” he demanded, 
‘ of the wives of a true believer being shown to 
a stranger, and that stranger an Infidel and a 
Frank ?” As much astonished in our turn, we 
demanded, “ When a magician bad ever been 
heard of, who could discover a stolen treasure 
without being confronted either with the person 
who had lost or the person who had appropriated 


' it ?” For at least two hours, though relieved by 
! intervals of silence, the battle was carried on 
with much occasional vehemence on his part, 
and on ours with an assumption of perfect in- 
difierence. Our host at last, perceiving that 
our obstinacy was equal to the decrees of Fate, 

! retired, as we were informed, to consult his 
I mother on the subject. In a few minutes he 
! returned, and assured us that our proposition 
I was ridiculous ,* upon which we rose with much 
' dignified displeasure, and moved toward the door, 

' stating that our beards had been made little of. 

' A grave-looking man who belonged to the 
* household of our host, and occupied apparently 
a sort of semi-ecclesiastical position, now inter- 
posed, and after some consultation it was agreed 
that as we were not mere men, but prophets, 
and infidel saints, an exception might be made 
in our favor without violation of the Mussulman 
law; not, indeed, to the extent of allowing us 
to profane the inner sanctuary of the harem urith 
our presence, but so far as to admit us into an 
apartment adjoining it, where the women would 
be summoned to attend us. 

Accordingly, we passed through a long suite 
of rooms, ai^ at last found ourselves in a cham- 
ber lofty and large, fanned by a breeze from the 
Bosphorus, over which its lattices were suspended, 
skirted by a low divan, covered with carpets and 
cushions, and “invested with purpureal gleams” 
by the splendid hangings through w^hich the light 
feebly strove. Among a confused heap of crimson 
pillows and orange drapery, at the remote end of 
the apartment, sat, or rather reclined, the mother 
of our reluctant host. I could observe only that 
she was aged, and lay there as still as if she had 
belonged to the vegetable, not the human world. 
Usually she was half-vailed by the smoke of her 
long pipe ; but when its wreaths chanced to float 
aside or grow thin, her dark eyes were fixed 
upon us with an expression half indifferent and 
half averse. 

I Presently a murmur of light feet was heard in 
I an adjoining chamber : on it moved along the 
. floor of the gallery ; and in trooped the company 
of wives and female slaves. They laughed softly 
and musically as they entered, but seemed fright- 
ened also ; and at once raising their shawls and 
! drawing down their vails, they glided simultan- 
j eously into a semicircle, and stood there with 
I hands folded on their breasts. I sat opposite to 
them, drinking coffee and smoking, or pretending 
to smoke a pipe eight feet long : at one side stood 
the Mollah and some male members of the house- 
hold : at the other stood the handsome husband, 
apparently but little contented with the course 
matters had taken ; and my friend, the magician, 
moved about among the implements of his art 
clad in a black gown spangled with flame-col- 
ored devices, strange enough to strike a bold 
heart with awe. Beyond the semicircle stood 
I two children, a boy and a girl, holding in their 
hands twisted rods of barley-sugar about a yard 
long each, which they sucked assiduously the 
whole time of ouf visit. There they stood, mute 
and still as statues, with dark eyes fixed, now 
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on as, and now on the extremity of their sugar 
wands. * 

My companion commenced operations by dis- 
playing a number of conjuring tricks intended to 
impress all present with the loftiest opinion of 
his powers, and stopped every now and then to 
make his dragoman explain that it would prove 
in vain to endeavor to deceive a being endowed 
with such gifts. To these expositions the women 
apparently paid but little attention; but the con- 
juring feats delighted them; and again and again 
they laughed until, literally, the head of each 
dropped on her neighbor’s shoulder. After a 
time the husband, who alone had never appeared 
the least entertained, interposed, and asked the 
conjuror whether he had yet discovered the guilty 
party. With the utmost coolness, my friend re- 
plied, “ Certainly not : how could he while His 
Highness’s wives continued vailed ?” This new 
demand created new confusion and a long debate ; 
I thought, however, that the women seemed rather 
.to advocate our cause. The husband, the Mollah, 
and the mother again consulted ; and in another 
moment the vails had dropped, and the beauty 
of many an Eastern nation stood before us re- 
vealed. 

Four of those unvailed Orientals vfiere, as we 
were informed, wives, and six were slaves. The 
former were beautiful indeed, though beautiful in 
different degrees and in various styles of beauty : 
of the latter two only. They were, all of them, 
tall, slender, and dark-eyed, ^‘shadowing high 
beauty in their airy brows,” and uniting a mys- 
tical with a luxurious expression, like that of 
Sibyls who had been feasting with Cleopatra. 
There was something to me strange as w^ell os 
lovely in their aspect — as strange as their con- 
*dition, which seems a state half-way between 
marriage and widowhood. They see no man 
except their husband ; and a visit from him (ex- 
cept in the case of the favorite) is a rare and 
marvelous occurrence, like an eclipse of the sun. 
Their bearing toward each other was that of 
sisters ; in their movements 1 remarked an extra- 
ordinary sympathy, which was the more striking 
on account of their rapid transitions from the 
extreme of alarm to childlike wonder, and again 
to boundless mirth. 

The favorite wife was a Circassian, and a 
fairer vision it would not be easy to see. In- 
tellectual in expression she could hardly be 
called ; yet she w'as full of dignity, as well as 
of pliant grace and of sweetness. Her large 
black eyes, beaming with a soft and stealthy 
radiance, seemed as if they would have yielded 
light in the darkness ; and the heavy weaves of 
*^a.hair, which, in the excitement of the tu- 
multuous *60006, she carelessly flung over her 
shoulders, gleamed like a mirror. Her com- 
plexion was the most exquisite I have over seen, 
its smooth and pearly purity being tinged with 
a color, unlike that of flower or of fruit, of bud 
or of berry, but which reminded me of the vivid 
and delicate tints which sometimes streak the 
inside of a shell. Though talk she seemed as 
light as if she had been an embodied cloud, 


hovering over Uie rich carpets like a child that 
does not feel the weight of ite body ; and though 
stately in the intervals of rest, her mirth was a 
sort of rapture. She, too, had that peculiar lux- 
uriousness of aspect, in no degree opposed to 
modesty, which belongs to the East: around her 
lips was wreathed, in their stillness, an expres- 
sion at once pleasurable and pathetic, which 
seemed ever ready to break forth into a smile : 
her hands seemed to leave with regret whatever 
they had rested on, and in parting to leave some- 
thing behind ; and in all her soft and witching 
beauty she reminded me of Browning’s lines— 

^ No swan*Boft wornsn, nibbed in lucid oils. 

The gift of an enamored god, more fair.” 

• 

As feat succeeded to feat, and enchantment 
to enchantment, all remnant of reserve was dis- 
carded, and no trace remained of that commin- 
gled alarm and pleased expectation which had 
characterized those beaming countenances when 
first they emerged from their vails. Those fair 
women floated around us, and tossed their bands 
in the air, wholly forgetting that their husband 
was by. Still, however, we had made but little 
progress in our inquiry ; and when the magician 
informed them that they had better not try to 
conceal any tiling from him, their only answer 
was a look that said, “ You came here to give 
us pleasure, not to cross-question us.” Resolved 
to use more formidable weapons, he began to 
arrange an electrical machine, when the Mollah, 
after glancing at it two or three times, approached 
and asked him whether that instruzhent also was 
supernatural. The quick-witted Frenchman 
replied at once, “ By no means ; it is a mere 
scientific toy.” Then, turning to me, he added, 
in a low voice, He has seen it before — ^proba- 
bly, he has traveled.” In a few minutes, the 
women were ranged in a ring, and linked hand- 
in-hand. He then informed them, through our 
interpreter, that if a discovery was not immedi- 
ately made, each person should receive, at the 
some moment, a blow from an invisible hand ; 
that, the second time, the admonition would be 
yet severer; and that, the third time, if his 
warning vras still despised, the culprit would 
drop down dead. This announcement vtj|tlieard 
with much gravity, but no confessiorf" followed 
it : the shock was given, and the lovely circle wtw 
speedily dislinkcd, “ with shrieks and laughter.” 
Again the shock was given, and w’ith the samie 
eflect; but this time the laughter was more 
subdued. Before making his last essay, the 
magician addressed them in a long speech, tell- 
ing them that he had already discovered the 
secret, that if the culprit confessed, ho would 
I make intercession for her, but that, if she did 
* not, she must take the consequences. Still no 
confession was mode. For the first time, my 
‘ confident friend looked downcast. “ It will not 
do ” he said to me; “the ring can not be recov- 
ered : they know nothing about it : probably it 
was lost. Wo can not fulfill our engagement ; 
and, indeed, I wish,” he added, “that we were 
well out of all this.” 
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1 Qonfesi I wished the same, especially whea 
I glanced at the master of the household, who 
atood apart, gloomy as a thunder-cloud, and 
with the look of a man who thinks himself in 
a deeidedly false position. The Easterns do not 
understand a jest, especially in a harem ; andnot 
beiag addicted to irony (that great safety-valve 
for enthusiasm), they pass rapidly from immov- 
ability to very significant and sometimes dis- 
agreeable action. Speaking little, they deliver 
their souls by acting. 1 should have been glad 
to hear our host talk, even though in a stormy 
voioe : on the whole, however, 1 trusted much 
to the self-possession and address of my associate. 
Nor was 1 deceived. Do as you see me do,” 
he said to me and the dragoman ; and then, im- 
mediately after giving the third shock, which 
was as ineffectual as those that preceded it, he 
advanced to our grim host with a face radiant 
with satisfaction, and congratulated him vehe- 
mently. “Yon are a happy man,” he said. 
“ Your household has not a flaw in it. Fortunate 
it was that you sent for the wise man : I have 
discovered the matter.” “ What have you dis- 
covered?” “The fate of the ring. It has 
never been stolen : if it had, I would have re- j 
stored it to you. Fear nothing; your household 
is trustworthy and virtuous. I know where the 
ring is ; but I should deceive you if I bade you 
hope ever to find it again. This is a great 
mystery, and the happy consummation surpasses 
even my hopes. Adieu. The matter has turned 
ant just as you see. You were born under a 
luoliy star. Bappy is the man whose household 
is trustworthy, and who, when his faith is tried, 
finds a faithful counselor. 1 forbid you, hence- 
forth and forever, to distrust any one of your 
wives.” 

It would be impossible to describe the coun- 
tenance of our Mussulman friend during this 
harangue. 'There he stood, like a tree half in 
sunshine and half in shade ; gratific^ion strug- 
gling with displeasure in his countenance, and 
wonder eclipsing both. It was not by any means 
our policy to wait until he had ^justed the 
balance, and made up his mind as to the exact 
degree of gratitude he owed his guests. On, 
accordingly, we passed to the door. In a mo- 
ment the instinct of courtesy prevailed, and our 
host made a sign to one of bis retinue. His 
slaves preceded ui^with torches (it had grown 
late) ; and, aeoompanied by half the household, 
as a guard of honor, we again traversed the large 
and straggling house, pas^ through the garden, 
and entered the carriage which waited for ns 
beyond the wall. Our evening passed rapidly 
away as we discussed our adventure ; and 1 have 
more than onee thought, with pleasure, how 
amusing an incident the visit of the strangers 
must have been to the secluded beauties. No 
doubt the baths of Constantinople have rung 
with merry laugh occasioned by this 

invasi(||||pr the Franks. Never, perhaps, have 
the ipjKes of a harem seen so much of in- 
fidd hefore, and conversed with him so familiar- 1 
ly, in the presence of their husband. 


[From Shale's Blsgasine.] 

THE WIFE OF KONG TOLV.# 

A FAIRY TALE OF SCANDINAVIA. 

BY THE AUTHOR **COLA MONTI.” 

H YLDREDA EALM stood at the door of her 
cottage, and looked abroad into the quiet- 
ness of the l^bbath morn. The village of Skjels- 
kbr lay at a little distance down the vale, lighted 
by the sunshine of a Zealand summer, which, 
though brief, is glowing and lovely even as that 
of the south. Ityldreda had looked for seven- 
teen years upon ^is beautiful scene, the place 
where she was born. Sunday after Sunday she 
had stood thus and listened for the distant tinkle 
of the church bell. A stranger, passing by, 
might have said, how lovely were her face and 
form ; but the widowed mother, whose sole stay 
she was, and the little delicate sister, who had 
been her darling from the cradle, would have 
answered, that if none were so fair, none were 
likewise so good as Hyldreda ; and that all 'the 
village knew. If she did love to bestow greater 
taste and care on her Sunday garments than 
most young damsels of her class, she had a 
right — ^for was she not beautiful as any lady ? 
And did nfit the eyes of Esbern Lynge say so, 
when, week after week, he came up the hilly 
road, and descended again to the little chapel, 
supporting the feeble mother’s slow steps, and 
watching his betrothed as she bounded on before, 
with little Resa in her hand ? 

“Is Esbern coming?” said the mother’s voice 
within. 

“I know not»I did not look,” answered 
Hyldreda, with a girlish willfulness. “I saw 
only the sun shining on the river, and the oak- ^ 
wood waving in the breeze.” 

“ Look down the road, child ; the time passes. 
Go quickly.” 

“ She is gone already,” said Resa, laughing 
merrily. “She is standing under the great 
elder-tsee to wait for Esbern Lynge.” 

“Call her back— call her back!” cried the 
mother, anxiously. “ To stand beneath an eld- 
er-tree, and this night will be St. John’s Eve ! 
On Sunday, too, and she a Sunday child ! Call 
her quickly, Resa.” 

The little child lifted up her voioe, “Hyld — ” 

“ Not her name— utter not her name !” And 
the widow Ealm went on muttering to herself, 

“ Perhaps the Hykiemeert will not have heard. 
Alas the day I when my child was born under 
an elder-tree, and I, poor desolate mother I was 
terrified into giving my babe that name. Great 
Hyldemoer, be propitiated ! Holy Virgin 1” and 
the widow’s prayer became a curious mingling 
of superstition and piety, “ Blessed Mary ! let 
not tbe elves have power over my child 1 Have 


* Hie idea of this story is partly taken from a Danish 
VUa, or legendary ballad, entitled “Proud Margaret” 
t Hyldemoer, elder-mother, is the name of a Danish elf 
inbabitlDg the eldcr-trec. Eda signifies a grandmother 
or female ancestor Chfldnm born on Sundays were 
especially under the power of the elves. 
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I not kept her heart from evil? does not the 
holy orois lie on her pore oreast day and night? 
Do I not lead her every Sunday, vrinter and 
summer, in storm, sunshine, or snow, to the 
chapel in the valley ? And this day 1 will say 
for her a double prayer.” 

The mother’s counted beads had scaroe come 
to an end when Hyldreda stood by her side, 
and, following the light-footed damsel, oame 
Esbern Lynge. 

” Child, why didst thou linger under the 
tree ?” said the widow. “ It does not become 
a young maiden to stand flaunting outside her 
door. Who wert thou watching so eagerly ?” 

** Not thee, Esbern,” laughed the girl, shak- 
ing her head at her betrothed, who interposed 
with a happy conscious face ; “ I was looking 
at a grand train that wound along the road, and 
thinking how pleasant it would bo to dress on a 
Sunday like the lady of the castle, and recline 
idly behind four prancing horses instead of trudg- 
ing on in these clumsy shoes.” 

The mother frowned, and Esbern Lynge look- 
ed sorrowful. | 

I wish I could give her all she longs for,” 
sighed the young man, as they proceeded oni 
their way, his duteous arm supporting the wid- 
ow, while Hyldreda and Resa went bounding 
onward before them ; She is as beautiful as a 
queen — would that I could make her one.” 

“Wish rather, Esbern, that Heaven may 
make her a pious, lowly- hearted maid, and, in 
good time, a wife ; that she may live in humil- 
ity and content, and die in peace among her 
own people.” 

Esbern said nothing— he could not think of 
fleath and her together. So be and the widow 
Kalm walked on silently — and so slowly that 
they soon lost sight of the two blithe sisters. 

Hyldreda was talking merrily of the grand 
sight she had just seen, and describing to little 
Rusa the gilded coach, the prancing horses, with 
glittering harness. “ Oh ! but it was a goodly 
train, as it swept down toward the river. Who 
knows ? Perhaps it may have been the king and 
queen themselves.” | 

“ No,” said little Resa, rather fearfully, “you 
know Kong Tolv’N^ never lets any mortal Idng 
pass the bridge of Skjelskor.” 

“ Kong Iblv i what, more stories about Kong 
Tolv !” laughed the merry maiden j “ I never 
saw him ; I wish 1 could see him, for then I 
might believe in thy tales, little one.” 

“ Hush, hush I — But mother told me never 
to speak of these things to thee,” answered 
Resa; “unsay the wish, or some harm may 

“I care* not! who would heed these elfln 
tales on such a lovely day ? Look, Resa, down 
that sunny meadow, where there is a cloud 
shadow dancing on the grass ; a strange cloud 
it is too, for it almost resembles a human form.” 

“ It is Kong Tolv rolling himself in the sun- 

* Kong Tolv, or Kvn^ TVeZiM, Is onc^of the EUe-fcings 
who divide the fiiiry sovereignty of Zealand. 


shine,” cried the trembling child ; “ look away 
my sister, lest he should hear us.” 

Again Hyldreda’s fearless laugh made music 
through the still air, and she kept looking back 
until they passed from the open road into the 
gloom of the oak wood. 

“ It is strange that thou shouldst be so brave,” 
said Resa once more. “ I tremble at the very 
thought of the Elle-people of whom our villagers 
tell, while thou hast not a single fear. Why is 
it, sister ?” 

“ I know not, save that I never yet feared 
any thing,” answered Hyldreda, carelessly. “ As 
for Kong Tolv, let him come, I care not.” 

While she spoke, a breeze swept through the 
oak wood, the trees began to bend their tops, 
and the under branches were stirred with leafy 
murmurings, as the young girl passed beneath. 
She lifted her fair face to meet them. “ Ah ! 
’tis delicious, this soft scented wind ; it touches 
my face like airy kisses ; it makes the leaves 
seem to talk to me in musical whispers. Dost 
thou nut hear them too, little Resa? and dost 
thou not — ?” 

Hyldreda suddenly stopped, and gazed eagerly 
down the road. 

“Well, sister,” said Resa, “what art dream- 
ing of now ? Cfomc, we shall be late at church, 
and mother will scold.” But the elder sister 
stood motionless. “How strange thine eyes 
look ; what dost thou sec, Hyldreda.” 

“ Look— what is there I” 

“ Nothing, but a cloud of dust tl^t the wind 
sweeps forward. Stand back, sister, or it will 
blind thee.” 

Still Hyldreda bent forward with admiring 
eyes, muttering, “ Oh ! the grand golden chariot, 
with its four beautiful white horses 1 And therein 
sits a man — surely it is the king ! and the lady 
beside him is the queen. See, she tarns — ” 

Hyldreda paused, dumb with wonder, for 
despite the gorgeous show of jeweled attire, 
she recognized that face. It was the same she 
had looked at an hour before in the little craok- 
ed mirror. The lady in the carriage was the 
exact counterpart of herself! 

The pageant came and vanished. Little Resa 
turned round and wiped her eyes — she, innocent 
child, had seen nothing but a cloud of dust. Her 
elder sister answered not her questionings, but 
remained silent, oppressed by a nameless awe 
j It passed not, even when the chapel was reached, 
and Hyldreda knelt to pray. Above the sound 
of the hymn she hoard the ravishing music of 
the leaves in the oak wood, and instead of the 
priest she seemed to behold the two dazzling 
forms which had sat side by side in the golden 
I chariot. 

When service was ended, and all went home- 
wards, she lingered under the trees where the 
vision, or reality, whichever it was, had met 
her sight, half longing for its reappearance. 
But her mother whispered something to £s- 
bem, and they hurried Hyldreda away. 

She laid aside her Sunday mantle, the scarlet 
woof which to spin, weave, and fashion, had cost 
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her a world of pains. How coarse and ugly it one who well knew^ how to rule. Her loud, 
seemed ! She threw it contemptuously aside, severe voice already warned the girl of the re- 
and thought how beautiful looked the purple- proof that was coming. To avoid it only for a 
robed lady, who was so like herself. little, until her own proud spirit was calmed, 

And why should I not be as fair as she ? Hyldreda told Resa she would not come in until 
1 should, if I were only dressed as fine. Heaven after she had taken a little walk down the moon- 
might as well have made me a lady, instead of light road. As she passed from under the elder- 
a poor peasant girl.” tree, she heard a voice, like her mother’s, and 

These repinings entered the young heart yet not her mother’s — ^no, it coifld never be, for 
hitherto so pure and happy. They haunted her it shouted after her, 

6ven when she rejoined her mother, Resa, and “ Come now, or come no more !” 

Esbem Lynge. She prepared the noonday Some evil impulse goaded the haughty girl 

meal, but her step was heavy and her hand un- to assert her womanly right of free action, and 

willing. The fare seemed coarse, the eottage she passed from her home, flying with swift 
looked dark and poor. She wondered what sort steps. A little, only a little absence, to show 
of a palace home was thtft owned by the beau- her indignant pride, and she would be back 
tiful lady ; and whether the king, if king the again, to heal all strife. Nevertheless, ere she 
stranger were, presided at his banquet table as was aware, Hyldreda had reached the oak-wood, 
awkwardly as did Esbern Lynge at the mean beneath which she had seen the morning’s be- 
board here. wildering sight. 

At the twilight, Hyldreda did not steal out And there again, brighter in the moonlight 
as usual to talk with her lover beneath the rose- than it had ever seemed in the day, came 
porch. She went and hid herself out of his sight, sweeping by the stately pageant. Its torches 
under the branches of the great elder-tree, which flung red shadows on the trees, its wheels re- 
to her had always a strange charm, perhaps bo- sounded through the night’s quiet with a music 
cause it was the spot of all others where she as of silver bells. And sitting in his state alone, 
was forbidden to stay. However, this day Hyl- grand but smiling, was the lord of all this 
dreda began to feel herself to be no longer a splendor. 

but a woman whose will was free. The chariot stopped, and he dismounted. 

She sat under the dreamy darkness of the Then the whole train vanished, and, shorn of 
heavy foliage. Its faint sickly odor overpower- all his glories, except a certain brightness which 
od her like a spell. Even the white bunches his very presence seemed to shed, the king, if 
of elder flowers seemed to grow alive in the he were indeed such, stood beside the trembling 
twilight, an^ to change into faces, looking at peasant maid. 

her whithersoever she turned. She shut her He did not address her, but looked in her face 
eyes, and tried to summon back the phantom inquiringly, until Hyldreda felt herself forced to 
of the golden chariot, and especially of the king- be the first to speak. 

like man who sat inside. Scarce had she seen ” My lord, who art thou, and what is thy will 
him clearly, but she felt he looked a king. If with me ?” 

wishing could bring to her so glorious a fortune, He smiled. Thanks, gentle maiden, for 
she would almost like to have, in addition to the thy question has taken oft' the spell. Otherwise 
splendors of rich dress and grand palaces, such it could not be broken, even by Kong Tolv.” 
a noble-looking man for her lord and husband. Hyldreda shuddered with fear. Her fingers 
And the poor maiden was rudely awakened tried to seize the cross which always lay on 
from her dream, by feeling on her delicate shoul- her brea.st, but no ! she had thrown aside the 
ders the two heavy hands of Esbern Lynge. coarse black ^wooden crucifix, while dreaming 
Haughtily she took them off. Alas ! he, of ornaments of gold. And it was St. John’s 
loving her so much, had ever been lightly loved Eve, and she str)ud licneath the haunted oak- 
in return I to-day he was not loved at all. He wood. No power had she to fly, and her prayers 
came at an ill time, for the moment his hand died on her lips, for she knew herself in the 
put aside the eli^r branches, all the dazzling Hill-king’s power. 

fancies of his beflrothed vanished in air. He Kong Tolv began to woo, after the elfin 
came, too, with an ill-wooing, for be implored fashion, brief and bold. *‘Fair maiden, the 
her to trifle no more, but to fulfill her mother’s Dronningstolen * is empty, and ’tis thou must 
hope and his, and enter as mistress at the little fill it. Come and enter my palace under the 
blacksmith’s forge. She, who had just been bill.” 

dreaming of a palace home 1 Not a word she < ^ But the maiden sobbed out that she 
answered at first, and then cold, cruel words, lowly to sit on a queen’s chair, and that none of 
worse than silence. So Esbem, who, though a mortals, save the dead, made their home under- 
lover, was a manly-hearted youth, and thought ground. And she prayed the Elle-king to let 
it shame to be mocked by a girl’s light tongue, her go back to her mother and little Resa. * 
left her there and went away, not angry, but He only laughed. Wouldst be content, then, 
very sorrowful. with the poor cottage, and the black bread, and 

Little Resa came to summon her sister. But the labor from morn till eve. Didst thou not 
Hyldreda trembled before the gathering storm, 
for widow Kalm, though a tei&r mother, was 
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of thyself wish for a palace<and a lord like me? 
And did not the Hyldemoer waft me the wish, 
so that I came to meet and welcome thee tinder 
the hill?** 

Hyldreda made one despairing effort to escape, 
but she heard again Kong Tolv*s proud laugh, 
and looking up, she saw that the thick oak-wood 
had changed to an army* In place of every 
tree stood a fierce warrior, ready to guard every 
step. She thought it must be all a delirious 
dream that would vanish with the the morning. 
Suddenly she heard the far village clock strike 
the hour. Mechanically she counted— one — 
two— three — four — ^up to twelvt. 

As she pronounced the last word, Kong Tolv 
caught her in his arms, saying, “Thou hast 
named me and art mine.** 

Instantly all the scene vanished, and Hyldreda 
found herself standing on the bleak side of a little 
hill, alone in the moonlight. But very soon the 
clear night darkened, and a heavy storm arese. 
Trembling, she looked around for shelter, and 
saw in the hill-side a tiny door, which seemed 
to invite her to enter. She did so ! lu a mo- 
ment she stood dazzled by a blaze of light — a 
mortal amidst the festival of the elvps. She 
heard the voiee of Kong Tolv, half-speaking, 
half-singing, 

** Welcome, maiden, fair and free, 

Thou hast come of thyself in the hill to me ; 

Stay thou here, nor thy fate deplore ; 

Thou hast come of thyself in at my door.” 

And bewildered by the music, the dance, and 
the splendor, Hyldreda remembered no more 
the cottage, with its one empty chair, nor the 
miserable mother, nor the little sister straining i 
her weeping eyes along the lonely road. | 

The mortal maiden became the Elle-king*s 
bride, and lived in the hill for seven long years ; 
at least, so they seemed in Elfinland, whore time 
passes like the passing of a strain of music,* that 
dies but to be again renewed. Little thought 
had she of the world above ground, for in the 
hill-palace was continual pleasure, and magni- 
ficence without end. No remembrance of lost 
kindred troubled her, for she sat in the Dron- 
ningstolen, and all the elfin people bowed down 
before the wife of the mighty Kong Tolv. 

She might have lived so always, with no de- 
sire ever to go back to earth, save that one day 
she saw trickling down through the palace roof 
a pearly stream. The elves fled away, for they 
said it was some mortal weeping on the grassy 
^il Lpver head. But Hyldreda staid and looked 
on unQ^Uuk stream settled into a clear, pellucid 
pool. A sweet mirror it made, and the Hill- 
king’s bride ever loved to see her own beauty. 
So she went and gazed down into the shining 
water. 

There ahe beheld— not the image of the elfin- 
queen, but of the peasant maid, with her mantle 
of crimson wool, her coarse dresa and her black 
crucifix. She turned away in disgust, but soon 
her people brought her elfin mirrors, wherein 


she could see her present self, gorgeously clad, 
and a thousand times more fair. It kindled in 
her heart a proud desire. 

I She said to her lord, “ Let me go back for a 
little while to my native village, and my ancient 
home, that I may show them all my splendor, 
and my greatness. Let me enter, sitting in my 
gilded chariot, with the four white horses, and 
ibel myself as queen-like as the lady I once saw 
beneath the oak-wood.*’ 

Kong Tolv laughed, and assented. “ But,” ' 
he said, “ keep thy own proud self the while. 
The first sigh, the first tear, and I carry thee 
back intb the hill with shame.** 

So Hyldreda left the fairy-palace, sweeping 
through the village, with a pageant worthy a 
queen. Thus in her haughtiness, after seven 
years had gone by, she came to her mother’s 
door. 

Seven years, none of which had oast one 
shadow on the daughter’s beauty. But time 
and grief together h^ bowed the mother almost 
to the verge of the grave. The one knew not 
the other, until little Resa came between ; little 
Resa, who looked her sister’s olden self, bloom- 
ing in the sweetness of seventeen. Nothing to 
her was the magnificence of the beautiful guest ; 
she only saw Hyldreda, the lost and found. 

“Where hast thou been?” said the mother, 
doubtfully, when in answer to all their caresses, 
the stately lady only looked on them with a proud 
smile ; “ Who gave thee those grand dresses, and 
put the matron’s vail upon thy hair ?•’ 

“ I am the Hill-king’s wife,” said Hyldreda. 
“1 dwell in a gorgeous palace, and sit on a 
queen’s throne.” 

God preserve thee !” answered the mother. 
But Hyldreda turned away, for Kong Tolv had 
commanded her never to hear or utter the holy 
Name. She began to inquire about her long- 
forgotten home, but half-carelessly, as if she h^ 
no interest in it now. 

“And who was it,” she asked, “that wept 
on the hill-side until the tears dropped through, 
staining my palace walls ?” 

“I,” answered Resa, blushing; and then 
Hyldreda perceived that, young as she was, the 
girl wore the matron’s head-tire. “I, sitting 
there with my babe, wept to think of my poor 
sister who died long ago, and never knew the 
sweetness of wifehoi^ and motherhood. And 
almost it grieved me, to think that my love had 
blotted out the bitterness of her memory even 
from the heart of Esbern Lynge.” 

At the name, proudly laughed the elder 
sister, “ Take thy husband, and be happy, girl ; 

1 envy thee not; 1 am the wife of the great 
Hill-king.” 

“ And does thy lord love thee ? Does he sit 
beside thee at eve, and let thee lean thy tired 
head on his breast, as Esbern does with me ? 
And hast thou young children dancing about 
thy feet, and a little blue-eyed one to creep 
dove-like to thy heart at nights, as mine does ? 
Say, dear sister, art thou as happy as I ?” 

Hyldreda paused. Earth’s sweet ties arose 
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before ber, and the grandeur of her lot seemed 
only loneliness. Forgetting her lord’s command, 
die sighed, she even wept one regretful tear ; 
and that moment in her presence stood Kong 
Tolv. 

“Kill me, but save my mother, my sister,” 
cried the wife, with a broken heart. The 
prayer was needless; they saw not the Elle- 
king, and he marked not them — he only bore 
away Hyldreda, singing mockingly in her ear 
* something of the same rhyme wMch had bound 
her his : 

** ComplaineBt thou here all drearily— 
earnest thou notof thyself in the hill to iftef 
And stayost thou here thy lot to deplore? 

Cameat thou not of th^lf in at my door 

When the mother and sister of Hyldreda lilted 
up their eyes, they saw nothing but a cloud of 
dust sweeping past the cottage-door, they heard 
nothing but the ancient elder-treo howling aloud 
as its branches were tossed about in a gust of 
wintry wind. 

Kong Tolv took back to the hill his mortal 
bride. There he set her in a golden chair, and 
brought to her to drink a silver horn of elfin- 
wine, in the which he had dropped an ear of 
wheat. At the first draught, she forgot the 
village where she had dwelt^'^t the second, 
she forgot the sister who had been her darling 
— at the third, she forgot the mother who bore 
her. Again she rejoiced in the glories of the 
faiiy'-palacp, and in the life of never-ceasing 
pleasure. i 

Month after month rolled by— by her scarce 
counted, or counted only in jest, as she would 
number a handful of roses, all held so fast and 
sure, that none could fall or fade; or as she 
would mark one by one the little waves of a 
rivulet whose source w'as eternally fiowing. 

Hyldreda thought no more of any earthly 
thing, until there came, added to her own, a 
young, new life. When her beautiful babe, 
half-el( half-mortal, nestled in her woman’s 
breast, it wakened there the fountain of human 
love, and of long-forgotten memories. 

“Oh! let me go home once— once more,” 
she implored of her lord. “ Let me go to ask 
my mother’s forgiveness, and above all, to crave 
the church’s blessing on this my innocent babe.” 

Kong Tolv frowned, and then looked sad. 
For it is the one great sorrow of the Elle- 
people, that they, with all others of the elfin 
race, are shut out from Heaven’s mercy. There- 
fore do they often steal mortal wives, and strive 
to have their children christened according to 
holy rite, in order to participate in the blessings 
granted to the ofifspring of Adam. 

“Do as thou wilt,” the Hill-king answered; 

“ but know, there awaits a penalty. In exchange 
for a soul, must be given a life.” 

His dfirk saying fell coldly on the heart of the 
yoang^ mother. It terrified her for a time, but 
soon the sweet strange wiles of her elfin-babe 
beguiled her into renewed happiness; so that 
her longing faded away. 


The child grew not like a mortal child. An 
unearthly beauty was in its face; wondrous 
precocious signs marked it from its birth. Its 
baby-speech was very wisdom. Its baby-smile 
was full of thought. The mother read her olden 
soul — the pure soul that was hers of yore— in 
her infant’s eyes. 

One day when Hyldreda was following the 
child in its play, she noticed it disappear through 
what seemed the outlet of the fairy-palace, which 
outlet she herself had never been able to find. 
She forgot that her boy was of elfin as well os 
of mortal race. Out it passed, the mother 
eagerly pursuing, until she found herself with 
the child in a meadow near the village of 
Skjelskbr, whore years ago she had often played. 
It was on a Sunday morning, and cheerfully yet 
solemnly rang out the chapel-bells. All the 
sounds and sights of earth came back upon her, 
with a longing that would not be restrained. 

In the white frozen grass, for it was winter- 
time, knelt the wife of Kong Tolv, holding fast 
to her bosom the elfin babe, who shivered at 
every blast of wind, yet, shivering, seemed to 
smile. Hyldreda knelt, until the chapel-bells 
ceased a^ service-time. And then there came 
bursting from her lips the long-sealed prayers, 
the prayers of her childhood. While she breathed 
them, the rich fairy garments crumbled from her, 
and she remained clad in the coarse dress she 
wore when Kong Tolv carried her away ; save 
that it hung in miserable tatters, as if worn for 
years, and through its rents the icy wind pierced 
her bosom, so that the heart within migk have 
sunk and died, but for the ever-abiding warmth 
of maternal love. 

TAaC told her how in one other mother’s heart 
there must be warmth still. 

“ 1 will go homo,” sho murmured, “ 1 will 
say, ^ Mother, take me in and save me, or else 
1 die !’ ” And so, when the night closed, and 
all the villagers were safe at home, and none 
could mock at her and her misery, the poor 
desolate one crept to her mother’s door. 

It had been open to her even w'hen she came 
in her pride ; how would it be closed against 
her sorrow and humility ? And was there ever 
a true mother’s breast, that while life yet throb- 
bed there, was not a refuge for a repentant 
child? 

Hyldreda found shelter and rest. But the 
little elfin babe, unused to the air of earth, ut- 
tered continual moanings. At night, the strange 
eyes never closed, but looked at her with a dumb 
entreaty. And tenfold returned the mother’s 
first desire, that her darling should become a 
“ christened child.” ^ -t***'*^ 

Much the old grandame gloried in this, look- 
ing with distrust on the pining, withered babe. 
But keenly upon Hyldreda’s memory came back 
the saying of Kong Tolv, that for a soul would 
be exchanged a life. It most be Aers. That, 
doubtless, was the purchase; and thus had 
Heaven ordained the expiation of her sin. If 
so, meekly sht would offer it, so that Heaven 
would admit into its mercy ber beloved ohild. 
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It was in the night— in t\^e cold white night, 
that the widow Kalm, with her daughter and 
the mysterious babe, came to the ohapel of 
■ Skjelskor. All the way thither they had been 
followed by strange, unearthly noises; and as 
they passed beneath the oak-wood, it seemed as 
if the overhanging branches were transformed 
into giant hands, that evermore snatched at the 
child. But in vain ; for the mother held it fast, 
and on its little breast she had laid the wooden 
cross which she herself used to wear when a 
girl. Bitterly the infant had wailed, but when 
they crossed the threshold of the chapel, it ceased, 
and a smile broke over its face — a smile pure and 
saintly, such as little children wear, lying in a 
sleep so beautiful that the bier seems like the 
cradle. 

The mother beheld it, and thought. What if 
her foreboding should be true ; that the moment 
which opened the gate of Heaven's mercy unto 
her babe, should close upon herself life and life's 
sweetnesses ? But she felt no fear. 

Let me kiss thee once again, my babe, my 
darling !" she murmured ; ‘‘perhaps I may never 
kiss thee more. Even now, I feel as if my eyes 
were growing dark, and thy little face were 
gliding from my sight. But I can let\hec go, 
my sweet ! God will take care of thee, and 
keep thee safe, even amidst this bitter world." 

She clasped and kissed the child once more, 
and, kneeling, calm, but very pale, she awaited 
whatever might be her doom. I 

The priest, performing by stealth what ho 
almost deemed a desecration of the hallowed 
rite, began to read the ceremony over the fairy 
babe. All the while, it looked at him with 
tjjose mysterious eyes, so lately opened to the 
w’orld, yet which seemed to express the emotions ^ 
of a whole existence. But w'hen the sprinkled 
water touched them, they closed, softly, slowdy, 
like a blue flower at night. 

The mother, still living, and full of thankful 
wonder that she did live, took from the priest's 
arms her recovered treasure, her Christian child. 
It lay all smiling, but it lifted not its eyes : the 
color was fading on its lips, and its little hands 
wctc growing cold. For it — not for her, had 
been the w'arning. It had rendered up its little 
life, and received an immortal soul. 

For years after this, there abode in the village 
of Skjelskiir a w^oman whom some people thought 
w^as an utter stranger, for none so grave, and at 
the same time so good, wras over known among 
the light-hearted people of Zealand. Othei's said 
that if any one could come back alive from fairy 
^iffli4f4|2gwoman must be Hyldreda Kalm. But 
as latergWierations arose, they mocked at the 
story of Kong Tolv and the palace under the 
hill, and considered the whole legend but an 
allegory, Ihe moral of which they did not fail to 
preach to their fair young daughters continually. 

Nevertheless, this woman had surely once 
lived, for her memory, embalmed by its owm 
rich virtues, long lingered in th» place where 
she had dwelt. She must have died there, too, 
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for they pointed out her grave, and a smaller 
one beside it, though whose that was, none 
knew. There was a tradition that when she 
I died — ^it was on a winter night, and the clock 
was just striking twsfee— there arose a stormy 
wind which swept through the neighboring oak- 
woed, laying every tree prostrate on the ground. 
And from that hour there was no record of the 
Elle-people or the mighty Kong Tolv having 
been ever again seen in Zealand. 


[From the Dublin University Magazine.] 

, MAURICE TIERNAY, 

THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

{Continutd /torn Page 333.J 
CHAPTER VI. 

“the army sixty years since." 

I FOLLOWED the soldiers as they marched 
beyond the outer boulevard, and gained the 
open country Many of the i^ers dropped off 
; here ; others accompanied us a little further ; 
but at length, when the drums ceased to beat, 
and were slung in marching order on the backs 
of the drummers, when the men broke into the 
open order that French soldiers instinctively as- 
sume on a mardh, the curiosity of the gazers 
appeared to have nothing more to feed upon, 
and one by one they returned to the capital, 
leaving me the only lingerer. 

To any one accustomed to military display, 
there was little to attract notice in the column, 
w’hich consisted of detachments from various 
corps, horse, foot, and artillery ; some were re- 
turning to their regiments after a furlough; 
some had just issued from the hospitals, and 
were seated in charettes, or country-cars ; and, 
others, again, were peasant boys only a few 
days before drawn in the conscription. There 
was every variety of uniform, and, I may add, 
of raggedness, too— a coarse blouse and a pair 
of worn shoes, w ith a red or blue handkerchief 
on the head, being the dress of many among 
them. The republic was not rich in those days, 
and cared little for the costume in which her 
victories were won. The artillery alone seem- 
ed to preserve any thing like uniformity in dress. 
They wore a plain uniform of blue, with long 
w’hite gaiters coming half way up the thigh ; 
a low cocked hat, without feather, but wdth the 
tricolorcd cockade in front. They were mostly 
men middle-aged, or past the prime of life, 
bronzed, weather-beaten, hardy-looking fellows, 
w'hose w'hite mustaches contrasted w’’ell with 
their sunburned faces. All their weapons and 
equipments w’erc of a superior kind, and showed 
the care bestowed upon an arm whose efficiency 
was the first discovery of the republican generals. 
The greater number of these were Bretons, and 
several of them had served in the fleet, still 
bearing in their looks and carriage something 
of that air which seems inherent in the seaman. 
They were grave, serious, and almost stem in 
manner, and"* very unlike the young cavalry 
soldiers, who, mostly recruited from the south 
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of France, many of them Gascons, had all the 
high-hearted gayety and reckless levity of their 
own peculiar land. A campaign to these fel- 
lows seemed a pleasant excursion; they made 
a jest of every thing, from the wan faces of the 
invalids, to the black bread of the “ Commis- 
sary;” they quizzed the new “Tourleroux,” as 
the recruits were styled, and the old “ Grum- 
blers,” as it was the fashion to call the veterans 
of the army; they passed their jokes on the 
republic, and even their own officers came in 
for a share of their ridicule. The grenadiers, 
however, were those who especially were made 
the subject of their sarcasm. They \fere gen- 
erally from the north of France, and the frontier 
country toward Flandei^, whence they probably 
imbibed a portion of that phlegm and morose- 
ness so very unlike the general gayety of French 
nature ; and when assailed by such ^versaries, 
were perfectly incapable of reply or retaliation. 

They all belonged to the army of the “ Sam- 
bre et Meuse,” which, although at the beginning 
of the campaign highly distinguished for its 
successes, had been latterly eclipsed by the ex- 
traordinary victories on the Upper Rhine and 
in Western Germany ; and it was curious to 
hear with what intelligence ^and interest the 
greatest questions of strategy were discussed 
by those who carried their packs as common 
soldiers in the ranks. Movements and manceu- 
vres were criticised, attacked, defended, ridi- 
culed, and condemned, with a degree of acute- 
ness and {knowledge that showed the enormous 
progress the nation had made in military science, 
and with what ease the republic could recruit 
her officers from the ranks of her armies. 

At noon the column halted in the wood of 
Belleville ; and while the men were resting, an 
express arrived announcing that a fresh body 
of troops would soon arrive, and ordering the 
others to delay their march till they came up. 
The orderly who brought the tidings could only 
say that he believed some hurried news had 
come from Germany, for before he left Paris 
the rappel was beating in different quarters, 
and the rumor ran that reinforcements were to 
set out for Strasbourg with the utmost dispatch. 

And what troops are coming to join us ?” 
said an old artillery sergeant, in evident dis- 
belief of the tidings. 

“Two batteri^ of artillery and the voltigeurs 
of the 4th, I know for certain are coming.” said 
the ofderly, “ and they spoke of a battalion of 
grenadiers.” 

“What! do these Germans need another 
lesson,” said the eannonier, “ 1 thought Fleunis 
had taught them what our troops were made 
of?” 

“ How jm talk of Fleums,” interrupted a 
young hussar from the south; “1 have just 
come from the army of Italy, and, ma foi ! we 
should never have mentioned such a battle as 
Fleums in a dispatch. Campaigning among 
dykes and hedges— fighting with a river on one 
flank and a fortress on the t’other— parade 
manoravres— where, at the first check, the ene- 


my retreats, and leaves you free, for the whole 
afternoon, to write off your successes to the 
Directory. Had you seen our fellows scaling 
the Alps, with avalanches of snow descending 
at every fire of the great guns — forcing pass 
after pass against an enemy, posted on every 
cliff and crag above us— cutting our way to 
victory by ro^s the hardiest hunter had seldom 
trod ; I call that war.” 

“ And I call it the skirmish of an outpost !” 
said the gruff veteran, as he smoked away, in 
thorough contempt for the enthusiasm of ^he 
other. “I have served under Kleber, Hoohe, 
and Moreau, and I believe they are the first 
generals of France.” 

“There is a name greater than them all,” 
cried the hussar with eagerness. 

“ Let us hear it, then — ^you mean Pichegru, 
perhaps, or Massena?” 

“No, 1 mean Bonaparte !” said the hussar, 
triumphantly. 

“ A good officer, and one of us,” said the 
artilleryman, touching his belt to intimate the 
arm of the service the general belonged to 
“ He commanded the seige-train at Toulon.” 

“He^belongs to all,” said the other. “Ho 
is a dragoon, a voltigcur, an artillerist, a pon- 
tonier — what you will — he knows every thing, 
as I know my horse’s saddle, and cloak-bag.” 

Both parties now grew warm ; and as each 
was not only an eager partisan, but well ac- 
quainted with the leading events of the two 
campaigns they undertook to defend, the dis- 
pute attracted a large circle of listeners, who, 
either seated on the greensward, or lying at 
full length, formed a picturesque group under 
the shadow of the spreading oak trees. Mear- 
whilo the cooking went speedily forward, and 
the camp-kettles smoked with a steam whose 
savory odor was not a little tantalizing to one 
who, like myself, felt that he did not belong to 
the company. 

“•What’s thy mess, boy?” said an old grena- 
dier to me, as 1 sat at a little distance off, and 
affecting — ^but I fear very ill — a total indiffer- 
ence to what went forward. 

“ He is asking to what corps thou bolong’.st?‘’ 
said another, seeing that the question puzzled 
me. 

“Unfortunately I have none,” said I. “I 
merely followed the march for curiosity.” 

“And thy father and mother, child — what 
will they say to thee on thy return home?” 

“1 have neither father, nor mother, nor 
home,” said I, promptly. 

“ Just like myself,” said an old red-whisj^cr^ 
ed sapeur ; “or if I ever had parents. ths^Thever 
had the grace to own me. Come over here, 
child, and take share of my dinner.” 

“No, parbleu ! I’ll have him for my comrade.” 
cried the young hussar. “ I was made a cor- 
poral yesterday, and have a large ration. Sit 
here, my boy, and tell us how art called.” 

“ Maurice Tierney.” 

“ Maurice ^ill do ; few of us care for more 
than one name, except in the dead muster they 
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like .to have it in full. Help thyself, my lad, 
and here*8 the wine-flask beside thee.’’ 

** How comes it thou hast this old uniform, 
boy,” said he, pointing to my sleeve. 

“ It was one they gave me in the Temple,” 
said I. “1 was a *rat du prison’ for some 
time.” 

Thunder of war !” exclaimed the cannonier, 

“ I had rather stand a whole platoon fire than 
see what thou must have seen, child.” 

“ And hast heart to go back there, boy,” said 
the corporal, *^and live the same life again?” 

No, I’ll never go back,” said I. I’ll be a 
soldier.” 

” Well said, mon brave — ^thou’lt be a hussar, 

I know.” 

” If nature has given thee a good head, and 
a quick eye, my boy, thou might even do better ; 
and in time, perhaps, wear a coat like mine,” 
said the Cannonier. 

”Sacre bleu!” cried a little follow, whose 
^e might have been any thing from boyhood 
to manhood — ^for while small of stature, he was 
shriveled and wrinkled like a mummy — “why 
not be satisfied with the coat he wears ?” 

“And bo a drummer, like thee,” said the 
cannonier. * 

Just so, like me, and like Massena — he 
was a drummer, too.” 

‘‘ No, no I” cried a dozen voices together, 

“ that’s not true.” 

“ He’s right ; Massena was a drummer in the 
Eighth,” said the cannonier; “ 1 remember him 
when ho was like that boy yonder.” 

“To be sure,” said the little fellow, who, I 
now perceived, wore the dress of a “ tambour 
and is it a disgrace to be the first to face the 
%nemy ?” 

** And the first to turn his back to him, com- 
rade,” cried another. 

” Not always — ^not always” — said the little 
fellow, regardless of the laugh against him. 

“ Had it been so, I had not gained the battle of 
Grandrengs on the Sambre.” 

Thou gain a battle !” shouted half-a-dozen, 
in derisive laughter. 

What, Petit Pierre gained the day at Grand- 
rengs !” said the cannonier ; “ why, 1 was there 
myself, and never heard of that till now.” 

“I can believe it well,” replied Pierre; 
“ many a man’s merits go unacknowledged : 
and Kleber got all the credit that belonged to 
Pierre Canot.” 

“Let us hear about it, Pierre, for oven thy 
victory is unknown by name to us, poor devils 
of the army of Italy. How caU’st thou the 
' plarqJJ^* 

“Grandrengs,” said Pierre, proudly. “It’s 
a name will live as long, perhaps, as many of 
those high-sounding ones you have favored us 
with. Mayhap, thou hast heard of Cambray?” 

“ Never !” said the hussar, shaking his head. 

“Nor of *Mons,’ either, I’ll be sworn?” con- 
tined Pierre. 

“ Quito true, I never heard oUt before.” | 

“Voila!” exclaimed Pierre, in contemptuous 


triumph. “ And these are the fellows who pre- 
tend to feel their country’s glory, and take pride 
in her conquests. Where hast thou been, lad, 
not to hear of places that every child syllables 
nowadays ?” 

“ I v^l tell you where I’ve been,” said the 
hussar, haughtily, and dropping at the same 
time the familiar “thee” and “thou” of soldier 
intercourse — “ I’ve been at Montenotte, at Mil- 
lesimo, at Mondove— -” 

“ Allons, done 1 with your disputes,” broke' 
in an old grenadier; “as if France was not vic- 
torious whether the enemies were English or 
German. Let us hear how Pierre won his 
battle — at — at — ” 

“ At Grandrengs,” naid Pierre. “ They call 
it in the dispatch the * action of the Sambre,’ 
because Kleber came up there— and Kleber 
being a great man, and Pierre Canot a little 
one, you understand, the glory attaches to the 
place where the bullion epaulets are found- 
just as the old King ot Prussia used to say, 

* Dieu est toujours a cot6 de gros bataillons.’ ” 

“ I see we’ll never come to this same victory 
of Grandrengs, with all these turnings and twist- 
I ing.s,” muttered the artillery sergeant. 

“Thou art very near it now, comrade, if 
thou’lt listen,”* said Pierre, as he wiped his 
mouth after a long draught of the wine-flask, 
“ni not weary the honorable company with 
any description of the battle generally, but just 
confine myself to that part of it, in which I was 
myself in action. It is well known, that though 
we claimed the victory of the 10th iftay, we did 
little more than keep our own, and were obliged 
to cross the Sambre, and bo satisfied with such 
a position as enabled us to hold the two bridges 
over the river — and there we remained for four 
days : some said preparing for a fresh attack 
upon Kaunitz, who commanded the allies ; some, 
and I believe they were right, alleging that our 
generals were squabbling all day, and all night, 
too, with two commissaries that the govern- 
ment had sent down to teach us how to win 
battles. Ma foi ! we had had some experience 
in that way ourselves, without learning the art 
from two citizens with tricolored scarfs round 
their waists, and yellow tops to their boots! 
Hovrever that might be, early on the morning 
of the 20th we received orders to cross the 
river in two strong columns and form on the 
opposite side ; at the same time that a division 
was to pass the stream by boat two miles high- 
er up, and, concealing themselves in a pine wood, 
be ready to take the enemy in flank, when they 
believed that all the force "was in the front. 

“ Sacre tonnerre ! I believe that our armies 
of the Sambre and the Rhine never have any 
other notion of battles than that eternal flank 
movement!” cried a young sergeant of the vol- 
tigeurs, who had just come up from the army of 
Italy. “ Our general used to split the enemy 
by the centre, cut him piecemeal by attack in 
columns, and then head him down with artillery 
at short range — ^not leaving him time for a re- 
treat in heavy masses — ” 
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** SUence^ silence, and let us hear Petit Pierre,” 
dionted a dozen voices, who oared far nKHce for 
an incident, than a scientific discnssion about 
manoBuvres. 

“ The plan I speak of was General Moreau’s,” 
continued Pierre ; “ and 1 fancy that your, Bo- 
naparte has something to learn ere he be hit 
equal 1” 

This rebuke seeming to have engaged the 
sufiragos of the company, he went on : “ The 
' boat division consisted of four battalions of in- 
fantiy, two batteries of light-artillery, and a| 
voltigouT company of the Regiment de Mar- 
bcBuf ^to which 1 was then, for the lame, at- 
tached as “Tambour en che^” What fellows 
they were — the greatest devils in the whole 
army I They came from the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, and were as reckless and undisciplined 
as when they strutted the streets of Paris. 
When they were thrown out to skirmish, they 
used to play as many tricks as school-boys : 
sometimes they’d run up to the roof of a cabin 
or a huir— end they could climb like cats — and, 
' sitting down on the chimney, begin firing away 
at the enemy, as coolly as from a battery ; some- 
times they’d capture half-a-dozen asses, and ride 
forward as if to charge, and then, affecting to 
tumble off, the fellows would p*ick down any of 
the enemy’s officers that were fools enough to 
oome near — scampering back to the cover of 
the line, laughing and joking as if the whole 
were sport. I saw one-^when his wrist was 
shattered by a shot, and he couldn’t fire^take 
a comrade on his back and caper away like a 
horse, just to tempt the Germans to come out 
of their lines. It was with these blessed youths 
I was now to serve, for the Tambour of the 
MarboBuf was drowned in crossing the Sambre 
a few days before. Well, we passed the river 
safely, and, unperceived by the enemy, gained 
the pine wood, where we formed in two columns, 
one of attack, and the other of support, the vol- 
tigeurs about five hundred paces in advance of 
the leading files. The morning was dull and 
hazy, for a heavy rain had fallen daring the 
night, and the country is flat, and so much in- 
tersected with drains, and dykes, and ditches, 
that, after rain, the vapor is too thick to see 
twenty yards on any side. Our business was to 
make a counter-march to the right, and, guided 
by the noise of the cannonade, to come down 
upon the enemy’s tank in the thickest of the 
engagement. As we advanced, we found our- 
selves in a kind of marshy plain, planted 
with willows, and so thick, that it was often 
difficult for three men to march abreast. This 
extended for a connderable distance, and, on 
escaping from it, we saw that we were not 
above a mile from the enemy’s left, which 
rested on a little village.” 

“ I know it well,” broke in the cannonier ; 
“ it’s called Huyningen.” 

“Just so. There was a formidable battery 
in position there; and part of the place was 
stockadsd»> Us if they expected an attack. Still 
there were ao videttes, nor any look-out party, 
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so far as we could see ; and our oommaiiding 
officer didn’t well know what to make of it, 
whether it was a point of concealed strength, 
or a position they were about to withdraw from. 

At all events, it required caution; and, although 
the battle had already begun on the right— as 
a loud cannonade and a heavy smoke told us 
—he halted the brigade in the wood, and held 
a council of his officers to see what was to be 
done. The resolution oome to was, that the 
voltigeurs should advance alone to explore the 
way, the rest of the force remaining in ambush. 
We wore to go out in seotiona of componffs, 
and, spreading over a wide surface, see wbal 
we could of Ibe place. 

“ Scarcely w^as the order given, 'when away 
we went ; and it was now a race who should 
be earliest up, and exchange first shot with tho 
enemy. Some dashed forward over the open 
field in front ; others skulked along by dykes 
and ditches ; some, again, dodged here and 
there, as cover offered its shelter ; but about a 
dozen, of whom 1 was one, kept the track of a 
little cart-road, which, half-concealed by high 
banks and furze, ran in a zig-zag line toward 
the village. I was always smart of foot ; and 
now, having newly joined the Woltigeurs,’ was 
naturally eager to show myself not unworthy 
of my new associates. I went on at my best 
pace, and being lightly equipped — neither 
musket nor ball-cartridge to carry — I soon out- 
stripped them all; and, after about twenty 
minutes’ brisk running, saw in front of me a 
long, low larm-house, the walls all pierced for 
musketry, and two small eight-pounders in baX-- 
tcry at the gate. I looked back for my com- 
panions, but they were not up, not a man of 
them to be seen. ‘No matter,’ thought I, 
‘they’ll be here soon; meanwhile. I’ll make for 
that little copse of brushwood ;’ for a small 
clump of low furze and broom was standing at 
a little distance in front of the farm. All this 
time,* I ought to say, not a man of the enemy 
was to be seen, although I, from where I stood, 
could see tho crenelated walls, and the guns, as 
they were pointed : at a distance all would seem 
like an ordinary peasant-house. 

“As I crossed the open space to gain the 
copse, pifT ! came a bullet, whizzing past me ; 
and just as I reached the cover, piff! came 
another. I ducked my bead, and made for the 
thicket, but just as I did so, my foot caught in 
a branch. 1 stumbled, and pitched forward ; 
and, trying to save myself, I grasped a bough 
above me. It smashed suddenly, and down I 
went. Ay ! down sure enough, for I went right 
through the furze, and into a well — on^^tttbse ' 
old, walled wells they have in these** countries, 
with a huge bucket that fills up the whole 
space, and is vrorked by a chain. Luckily the 
bucket was linked up near the top, and caught 
me, or I should have gone whore there would 
have been no more heard of Pierre Canot ; as it 
was, I was sorely bruised by the fall, and didn’t 
recover myself>i'or full ton minutes after. Then 
1 discovered that I was sitting in a large wooden 
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trottgli, hooped with iroq, and suf^rted by two 
heavy chains that passed over a windlass, about 
ten feet above my head. 

“ 1 wae safe enough, for the matter of that ^ 
at least none were likely to discover me, as I 
could easily see, by the rust of the chain and 
the gras8*grown edges, that the well had been 
long disu^. Now the position was far from 
being pleasant. There stood the farm-house, 
full of soldiers, the muskets ranging over every 
approach to where 1 lay. Of my comrades, 
there was nothing to be seen, they had either 
missed the way or retreated : and so time crept 
on, and I pondered on what might he going for- 
ward elsewhere, and whether it would ever he 
my own fortune to see my comrades again. 

“ It might he an hour — it seemed three or 
four to me— «fter this, as 1 looked over the 
plain, 1 saw the caps of our infantry just issuing 
over the brushwoc^, and a glancing lustre of 
their bayonets, as the sun tipped them. They 
were advancing, but, as it seemed, slowly — 
halting at times, and then moving forward 
again, just like a force waiting for others to 
come up. At last they debouched into the 
plain ; but, to my surprise, they wh(^led about 
to the right, leaving the farm-house on their 
flank, as if to march beyond it. This was to 
lose their way totally : nothing would be easier 
than to carry the position of the farm, for the 
Germans were evidently few, had no videttes, and 
thougiit themselves in perfect security. I crept 
out from my ambush, and holding my cap on a 
stick, tried to attract notice from our fellows, 
but none saw me. 1 ventured at last to shout 
aloud, but w*ith no better success ; so that, 
^driven to the end of my resources, I set to and 
beat a ‘ roulado’ on the drum, thundering away 
with all my might, and not caring w'hat might 
come of it, fur I was half ma<l w'ith vexation 
as well as despair. They heard mo now; I 
saw a stuff officer gallop up to the head of the 
leading division, and halt them : a volle^ came 
peppering from behind me, but without doing 
me any injury, for 1 was safe once more in ray 
bucket. Then came another pause, and again 
I repeated my manosuvre, and to my delight 
perceived that our fellows wore advancing at 
quick march. I beat harder, and the drums of 
the grenadiers answered me. All right now, 
thought I, as, springing forward, I called out, 
‘ This way, boys ; the wall of the orchard has 
scarcely a man to defend it and I rattled out 
the ‘pas-de-charge’ with all my force. One 
crashing fire of guns and small arms answered 
me from the farm-house ; and then away went 
thtf Oerr^ans as hard as they could ; such nm- 
ning never was seen I One of the guns they 
carried off with them ; the tackle of the other 
broke, and the drivers, jumping ofl’ their saddles, 
took to their legs at once. Our lads were over 
the walls, through the windows, between the 
stockades, every where, in fact, in a minute, 
and once inside, they carried all before them. 
The village was taken at the pmnt of the bay- 
onet, and in less than an hour the whole force 
VoL. I.— No. 3.— U 
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of the brigade was advancing in full march on 
the enemy’s flank. There was little resistance 
made after that, and Eaunitz only saved his 
artillery by leaving bis rear guard to be out to 
pieces.” 

The eannonter nodded, as if in full assent, 
and Pierre looked around him with the air of a 
man who has vindicated his claim to greatness. 

“Of coarse,” said he, “the dispatch said 
little about Pierre Canot, but a greal deal about 
Moreau, and Kleber, and the rest , of them.” 

While some were well Ba^f|fi||dl^at Pierre 
had well eatahVished his conqueror 

of “ (Srandrengs,” others ahont the 

heroism of lying bid ^n a mKwd owing all his 
glory to a skin of parohnSBf 

“ An’ thou went wj|i^the army of Italy, 
Pierre,” said the bilMar, “ thou’d have seen 
men march bold^ to victory, and not skulk 
under ground a mole.” 

“ I am tired of your song about this army of 
Italy,” broke in the cannonier; “we who have 
served in La Vendee and the North know what 
fighting means, as well, mayhap, as men whose 
boldest feats are scaling rocks and clambering 
up precipices. Your Bonaparte, is more like 
one of these gfuerilla chiefs they have in the 
‘ Basque,’ than the general of a French army.’* 

“ The man who insults the army of Italy, or 
its chief, insults me/” said the corporal, spring- 
ing up, and casting a sort of haughty defiance 
around him. 

“ And then ?” asked the other. • 

“And then — if he be a French soldier— he 
knows what should follow.” 

“ Parblou !” said the cannonier, coolly, “ there 
would be little glory in cutting you down, and 
even less in being wounded by you ; but if you 
will have it so, it’s not an old soldier of the 
artillery will balk your humor.” 

As he spoke, he slowly arose from the ground, 
and tightening his waist-belt, seemed prepared 
to follow the other. The rest sprung to their 
feet at the same time, but not, as I anticipated, 
to oflTer a friendly mediation between the angry 
parties, but in full approval of their readiness to 
decide by the sword a matter too trivial to be 
called a quarrel. 

In the midst of the whispering conferences as 
to place and weapons — ^for the short, straight 
sword of the artillery was very unlike the curved 
sabre of the hussar— the quick tramp of horses 
was heard, and suddenly the bead of a squadron 
was seen, as, with glancing helmets and glitter- 
ing equipments, they turned off the bi^-road, 
and entered the wood. 

“ Hero they come ; here come the troops !” 
was now heard on every side, and all question 
of the duel was forgotten in the greater interest 
inspired by the arrival of the others. The sight 
was strikingly picturesque, for, as they rode up, 
the onler to dismount was given, and in an in- 
stant the whole squadron was at work, picketing 
and unsaddling their horses ; forage was shaken; 
out before the weary and hungry beasts ; kits wem 
unpacked, cooking utensils pr^uoed, and evuiy 
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ooe iMli^ lii preparing for the bivouac. An another reascm for ex^nding the blesBinga of 
followed olose upon the o^en, liberQr to the brave Hutch.*’ 
again succeeded by two batteries of “ Didn’t 1 tell yon so?” said she, refilling the 
fisMArtSleiy, and some squadrons of heavy glass : but, holloa, there goes Gregoire at full 
dimgootts ; and now the whole wood, far and speed. Ah, scoundrels that ye are, 1 see what 
eeW) crammed with soldiers, wagons, ye’ve done.” And so was it ; some of the wild 
oalt^Mons, and camp-equipage. To me the in- young voltigeur fellows had fastened a lighted 
tei^afthe scene was never-ending; life, bustle, furze-bush to the beast’s tail, and had set him, 
and on every side. The reckless pleas- at a gallop, through the very middle of the 

agtiy dl^e camp, too, seemed elevated by the encampment, upsetting tents, scattering cook- 
warlike^lktoinpaniments of the picture ; the ing-pans, and tumbling the groups, as they sat, 

■ ins blackened in every direction. 

Bather-seamed The confusion was tremendous; for the piok- 
es, all cohspir- eted horses jumped about, and some, breaking 
yt the career, loose, galloped here and there, while others set 
»w and strange off with half-unpacked wagons, scattering their 
seen the gren- loading as they went. 

rith their enor- It was^ only when the blazing furze had 
\ped vests de- dropped olf, that the cause of the whole mis- 
h ; neither had chance would suffer himself to be captured, and 
in their richly led quietly back to his mistress. Half crying 
braided uniform of black, and their long hair with joy, and still wild with anger, she kissed 
curled in ringlets at either side of the face, the beast, and abused her tormentors by turns. 
The cuirassiers, too, with their low cocked hats, “ Cannoniers that ye are,” she cried, “ ma 
and straight, black feathers, as well as the foi ! you’ll have little face for the fire when the 
Fortes Drapeauz,” whose brilliant uniforms, day comes that ye should face it ! Pauvre 
all slashed with gold, seemed scq^cely in keep- Gregoire, tncy’vo left thee a tail like a tirailleur’s 
ing with yellow-topped boots : all were now feather ! Plagues light on the thieves that did 
seen by me for the first time. But of all the it ! Como here, boy,” said she, addressing mo, 
figures which amused me most by its singularity, hold the bridle : what’s thy corps, lad ?” 

was that of a woman, who, in a short frock- “1 have none now: I only followed the 

ooat and a low-crowned hat, carried a little soldiers from Paris.” 

barrel at her side, and led an ass loaded with Away with thee, street-runner; away with 
'two similar, but rather larger casks. Her air thee, then!” said she, contemptuously; ^^here 
and gait were perfectly soldier-like ; and as she are no pockets to pick here, and if there were, 
pass^ the diflerent posts and sentries, she thou’d lose thy ears for the doing it. Bo of!', 
saluted them in true military fashion. 1 w^as then ; back with thee to Paris and hU its vil-^ 
Bot long to remain in ignorance of her vocation lainies. There arc tw^enty thousand of thy trade 
nor her name; for scarcely did she pass a group there, but there’s work for ye all !” 
without stopping to dispense a wonderful cordial ‘‘Nay, Merc, don’t be harsh with the boy,” 

that she carried ; and then 1 heard the familiar said a soldier ; you can see by his coat ihat 

ritle of “ La Mere Madou,” uttered in every his heart is wuth us.” 

form of panegyric. “ And he stole that. I’ll be sw’orn,” .‘said she, 

She was a short, stoutly-liuilt figure, some- pulling me round by the arm, full in front of her. 
what past the middle of life, but without any “Answer me, ‘Gamin,’ where didst find that 
'ompairment of activity in her movements. A old tawdry jacket ?” 

pleasing countenance, with good teeth and black “1 got it in a place where, if they had hold 
«yes, a meriy voice, and a ready tongue, were of thee and thy bad tongue, it w'ould fare worse 
qualities more than sufiicient to make her a with thee than thou thinkest!” said 1, maddened 
iavorite with the soldiers, whom I found she by the imputed theft and insolence together, 
bad followed to more thefo one battle field. “And where may that bo, young slip of the 

“Pestel” cried an old grenadier, as be spat galleys?” cried she, angrily, 
out the liqumr on the ground. “ This is one of “In the ‘Prison du Temple.’ ” 

those sweet things they make in Holland ; it “ Is that their livery, then ?” said she laugb- 

smackdkf treacle and bad lemons.” ing, and pointing at me with ridicule, “or is it 

“Ah, Grognard !” said she, laughing, “thou a family dress made after thy father’s?” 
art more used to emrn-brandy, with a clove of “ My father wore a soldier’s coat, and bsavdy, ' 
garlic in’t, than to good curapoa.” too,” said I, with difficulty rcstrainin^he tears 

“ What, curapoa ! More Madou, hast got that rose to my eyes. 

•<mrapoa there?” cried a gray-whiskered captain, “ In what regiment, boy ?” asked the soldier 
■sui he turned on bis saddle at the word. who spoke before. 

“Yes, mon capitaine, and such as no bur- “In one that exists no longer,” said I, sadly, 
‘gomaster ever drank better ;” and she fill^ out and not wishing to allude to a service that would 
a little glass, and presented it gracefully to him. find but slight favor in republican oars. 

“Encore, ma bonne Mwe,” said he, as ho “That must? be the 24th of the Line; they 
-wiped his thick mustache; “that liquor is were cut to pieces at ‘ Tongres.’ ” 
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» he’s thinj^ng of the 9th,' that 

got eo roughly handled at Fontenoy,” said 
another. 

“ Of neither,” said I ; “lam speaking of those 
who have left nothing Isut a name behind them, 
the * Garde du Corps* of the king.” 

“Voilal” cried Madoo, clapping her hands 
in astonishment at my impertinence ; “ there*s 
an aristocrat for you 1 Look at him, mes braves !* 
it’s not every day we have the grand seigneurs 
condescending to come among us! You can 
learn something of courtly manners from the 
polished descendant of our nobility. Say, boy, 
art a count, or a baron, or perhaps a duke.” 

“Make way there — out of the road, Mere 
Madou,” cried a dragoon, curveting his horse 
in such a fashion as almost to upset ass and 
“ cantiniere” together, “ the stajQT is coming.” 

The mere mention of the word sent numbers 
off in full speed to their quarters ; and now, all 
was haste and bustle to prepare (br the coming 
inspection. The Mere’s endeavors to drag her 
beast along were not very successful ; for, with 
the peculiar instinct of his species, the more 
necessity there was of speed, the lazier he be- 
came; and as every one had his oyn concerns 
to look after, she was left to her own unaided 
efforts to drive him forward. 

“ Thou’lt have a day in prison if thou’rt found 
hero, Merc Madou,” said a dragoon, as he struck 
the ass with the flat of his sabre. 

“I know it well,” cried she, passionately; 

“ but 1 have none to help me. Come here, lad ; 
be good-natured, and forgot what passed. Take 
hLs bridle while I whip him on.” 

I was at first disposed to refuse, but her piti- 
ful face and sad plight made me think better of 
it ; and 1 seized the bridle at once ; but just as 
I had done so, the escort galloped forward, and 
the dragoons coming on the flank of the miser- 
able beast, over ho went, barrels and all, crush- 
ing me beneath him as he fell. 

“Is the boy hurt?” were the last words I 
heard, for I fainted; but a few minutes after 
1 found myself seated on the grass, while a 
soldier was stanching the blood that ran froely 
from a cut in my forehead. 

“ It is a trifle, general — a mere scratch,” said 
a young oflicer to an old man on horseback be- 
side him, “ and the leg is not broken.” 

“ Glad of it,” said the old officer ; “ casualties 
are insufferable, except before an enemy. Send 
the lad to his regiment.” 

“He’s only a camp-follower, general. He 
does not belong to us.” 

“Thcro, my lad, take this, then, and make 
tliy way back to Paris,” said the old general, 
as he threw me a small piece of money. 

1 looked up, and there, straight before mo, 
saw the same oflicer who bad given me the 
assignat the night before. 

“ General La Coste !” cried I, in delight, for 
1 thought him already a friend. 

“ How is this — ^have I an acquaintance here?” 
said he, smiling ; “ on my lira ! it’s the young 
rogue 1 met this morning. Eh! art not thou 


the artilleiy-driver I spoke to «t Qm w* 
rack?” 

“ Yes, general, the same.” 

“ Diaiitre I It seems feted, then, that we are 
not to part company so easily ; for ha^t thou 
remain^ in Paris, lad, we had most probafakr 
never met again.” JjK 

“ Ainsi je suis bien tomb6,” generayM^, 
punning upon my accident. 

He laughed heartily, less I suppcji^H^ jest, 
which was a poor one, than at tl^HH impu- 
dence with which I uttered it turning 
to one of the stafij said-— 

“ 1 spoke to Berthollet||[^|K boy already 
— see that they take hin^^Pjl^^. 1 say, my 
lad, what’s thy nanfeJj^Hr 
“ Tiemay, sir.” 

“ Ay, to be s||^HIraay. Well, Tiemay, 
thou shaft be man. See that I get 

no disgrace ^flPappointment.” 

1 kissed huHnd fervently, and the staff rode 
forward, leaving me the happiest heart that beat 
in all that crowded host. 


CHAPTER VIL 
A Massing acquaintance. 

If the guide who is to lead us on a long and 
devious track, stops at every by-way, following 
out each path that seems to invite a ramble or 
suggest a haft, we naturally might feel distrust- 
ful of his safe conduct, and uneasy^ at the pros- 
pect of the road before us. In the same way 
may the reader be disposed to fear that he who 
descends to slight and trivial circumstances, will 
scarcely have time for events which ought to 
occupy a wider space in his reminiscences ; and 
for this reason I am bound to apologize for the 
seeming transgression of my last chapter. Most 
true it is, that were I to relate the entire of my 
life with a similar diffuseness, my memoir would 
extend to a length far beyond what I intend it 
to occupy. Such, however, is very remote from 
my thoughts. 1 have dwelt with, perhaps, some- 
thing of prolixity upon the soldier-life and char- 
acteristics of a past day, because I shall yet 
have to speak of changes, without which the 
contrast would be inappreciable ; but I have 
also laid stress upon an incident trivial in itself, 
because it formed an event in my own fortunes. 
It was thus, in fact, that I became a soldier. 

Now, the man who carries a musket in the 
ranks, may very reasonably bo deemed but a 
small ingredient of the mass that formfl^ army ; 
and in our day his thoughts, hopes. Tears, a^ 
ambitions are probably as unknown and uncared 
for, as the precise spot of earth that yielded the 
ore from which his own weapon was smelted. 
This is not only reasonable, but it is right. In 
the time of which I am now speaking it was for 
otherwise. The Republic, in extinguishing a 
class had elevated the individual; and now each, 
in whatever station he occupied, felt himself 
qualified to entertain opinions and express sen- 
timents, which, because they were his own, he 
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than this, and particularly wiUk dinned into 
your ears all day, and from every rank and 
grade around you. It was the programme of 
every message from the Directory ; it was the 
opening of every general order from the general; 
it was the table-t^ at your mess. The burden 
of eveiy song, the title of eveiy militaiy march 
performed by the regimental banfl, recalled it, 
even the riding-master, as he followed the re- 
cruit around the weaiy circle, whip in hand, 
mingled the orders he uttered with apposite 
axioms upon republican grandeur. How I 
think 1 hear it still, as the grim old quarter- 
master-sergeant, with his Alsatian accent and 
deep-toned voice, would call out. 

“Elbows back! wrist lower and free from 
the side ; free, 1 say, as every citizen of a great 
Republic 1 head erect, as a Frenchman has a 
right to carry it ! chest full out, like one who 
can breathe the air of Heaven, and ask no leave 
from king or despot ! down with your heel, sir; 
think that you crush a tyrant beneath it 

Such and such like were the running com- 
mentaries on equitation, till often 1 forgot 
whether the lesson had more concern with a 
seat on horseback or the great caase of mon- 
archy throughout Europe. 1 suppose, to use a 
popular phrase of our own day, “the system 
worked well certainly the spirit of the army 
was unquestionable. From the grim old vet- 
eran, with snow-white mustache, to the beard- 
less boy, there was but ohe hope and wish — the 
glory o£ France. How they understood that 
glory, or in what it essentially consisted, is 
another jpd a very different question. 

Enronlu as a soldier in the ninth regiment of 
Hussars, 1 accompanied that corps to Nancy, 
where, at that time, a large cavaliy school was 
formed, and where the recruits from the differ- 
ent regiments were trained and managed before 
being sent forward to their destination. 

A for equitation, and a certain aptitude 
for c^ip3ng up the peculiar character of the 
difiereut horses, at once distinguished me in the 


to him in his walk. When I thus beoame a 
bold and skillful horseSaan, my proficiency in- 
terfered with my promotion, for instead of ac- 
companying my regiment, I was detained at 
Nancy, and attached to the permanent staff of 
the cavalry school there. 

At first I asked for nothing bettw. It was a 
life of continued pleasure and excitement, and 
while I daily acquired knowledge of a subject 
which interested me deeply, I grew tall and 
strong of limb, and with that readiness in danger, 
and that cool collectedness in moments of diffi- 
culty, that are so admirably taught by the acci- 
dents and mischances of a cavaliy riding-school. 

The most vicious and unmanageable beasts 
from the Limousin were often sent to us ; and 
when any one of these was deemed peculiarly 
untractable, “Give him to Tiemay,” was the 
last appeal, before abandoning him as hopeless. 
l*m certain I owe much of the formation of my 
character to my life at this period, and that my 
love of adventure, my taste for excitement, my 
obstinate resolution to conquer a difficulty, my 
inflexible perseverance when thwarted, and my 
eager anxiety for praise, were all picked up 
amid the sawdust and tan of the riding-school. 
How long I*might have continued satisfied with 
such triumphs, and content to be the wonder of 
the freshly-joined conscripts, I know not, when 
accident, or something veiy like it, decided the 
question. 

It was a calm, delicious evening in April, in 
the year after I had entered the school, that 1 
was strolling alone on the old fortified 'wall, 
which, once a strong redoubt, was the favorite 
walk of the good citizens of Nancy. I was 
somewhat tired with the fatigues of the day, 
and sat down to rest under one of the acacia 
trees, whose delicious blossom was already 
scenting the air. The night was still and noise- 
less ; not a man moved along the wall ; the hum 
of the city was gradually subsiding, and the 
lights ip the cottages over the plain told that 
the laborer was turning homeward from his 
toil. It was an hour to invite calm thoughts, 
and so I fell a-dreaming over the tranquil pleas- 
ures of a peasant's life, and the unruflled peace 
of an existence passed amid scenes that were 
endeared by years of intimacy. “How hap- 
pily,” thought I, “ time must steal on in these 
quiet spots, where the strife and struggle of 
war are unknown, and even the sounds of con- 
flict. never reach.” Suddenly my musings were 
broken in upon by hearing the measured tramp 
of cavalry, as at a walk, a long column wound 
their way along the zig-zag approaches, which 
by many a redoubt and fosse, over many a draw- 
bridge, and beneath many a strong arch, led to 
the gates of Nancy. The loud, sharp call of a 
trumpet was soon heard, and, after a brief par- 
ley, the massive gates of the fortress were 
opened for the troops to enter. From the posi- 
tion I occupied exactly over the gate, I could 
not only see the long, dark Ime of armed men 


ridi^ school, and I was at last adopted by the as they passed, bu£ also hear the colloquy which 
rid^|<inaster of the regiment as a kind of aide ! took place as they entered. 
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**What regimeat?’^ • 

“Detadiments of the 12th Dragoons and the 
22d ChassearB-a-Cheval.’’ 

“Where from?” 

“Valence.” 

“Whereto?” 

“ The army of the Rhine.” 

“ Pass on I” 

And with the words the ringing sound of the 
iron-shod horses was heard beneath the vaulted 
entrance. As they issued from beneath the 
long, deep arch, the men were formed in line 
along two sides of a wide “ Place” inside the 
walls, where, with that dispatch that habit 
teaches, the billets were speedily distributed, 
and the parties “ told off” in squads for differ- 
ent parts of the city. The force seemed a con- 
siderable one, and with all the celerity they 
could employ, the billeting occupied a long time. 
As I watched the groups moving off, 1 heard 
the direction given to one party, “Cavalry 
School — Rue de Lorraine.” The young officer 
who commanded the group took a direction ex- 
actly the reverse of the right one ; and hasten- 
ing down from the rampart, I at once overtook 
them, and explained the mistake.^ I offered 
them my guidance to the place, which being 
willingly accepted, 1 walked along at their 
side. 

Chatting as we went, I heard that the dra- 
goons were hastily withdrawn from the La Ven- 
dee to form part of the force under General 
Hoche. The young sous-lieutenant, a mere 
boy of my own age, had already served in two 
campaigns in Holland and the south of France ; 
had been wounded in the Loire, and received 
his grade of officer at the hands of Hoche him- 
self on the field of battle. 

He could speak of no other name — Hoche 
was the hero of all his thoughts — ^his gallantry, 
his daring, his military knowledge, his coolness 
in danger, his impetuosity in attack, his personal 
amiability, the mild gentleness of his manner, 
were themes the young soldier loved to dwell 
on ; and however pressed by me to talk of war 
and its chances, he inevitably came back to the 
one loved theme-*his general. 

When the men were safely housed for the 
night, I invited my new friend to ray own quar- 
ters, where, having provided the best entertain- 
ment I could affoi^ we passed more than half 
the night in chatting. There was nothing above 
mediocrity in the look or manner of the youth ; 
his descriptions of what he had seen were un- 
marked by any thing glowing or picturesque ; 
his observations did not evince either a quick or 
d reflective mind, and yet, over this mass of 
eommonpltce, enthusiasm for his leader had 
shed a rich glow, like a gorgeous sunlight on a 
landscape, that made all beneath it seem bril- 
liant and splendid. 

“ And now,” said he, after an account of the 
last action he had seen, “ and now, enough of 
myself; let^s talk of thee. Where hast thou 
been?” • 

“ Here !” said I, with a sigh, and in a voice 
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that shame had almost made inaudible ; “ Hare 
here, at Nancy.” /’ ’ 

“ Not alwaya hern r / 

“ Just so. Always here.” 

“ And what doing, mon cher. Thou art not 
one of the Municipal Guard, surely?” 

“No,” said I, smiling sadly; “1 belong to 
the * Ecole d*£quitation.’ ” 

“Ah, that’s it,” said he, in somevihat of 
confusion; “I always thought they selsmed old 
sergeants en retraite, worn out vetmns, and 
wounded fellows, for riding-schffiflPdoty.” 

“Most of ours are suoh,”j^K^ my shame 
increasing at every word— ^^^n%omehow they 
chose me also, and 1 had nevwm the matter — - 

“No will in the*m|||fo, parbleu ! and why 
not? Every man in' Ibanoe has a right to 
meet the enemy iii(',^^eld. Thou art a sol- 
dier, a hussar ofetbd' 9th, a brave and gallant 
corps, and art% be told, that thy comrades 
have the road to fame and honor open to them ; 
while thou art to mope away life like an in- 
valided drummer ? It is too gross an indignity, 
my boy, and must not be borne. Away with 
you to-morrow at day-break to the ‘ Etat Major,’ 
ask to see the commandant. You’re in luck, 
too, for our colonel is with him now, and he is 
sure to back your request. Say that you served 
in the school to oblige your superiors ; but that 
you can not see all chances of distinction lost to 
you forever, by remaining there. They’ve given 
you no grade yet, 1 see,” continued he, looking 
at my arm. ^ 

“ None : I am still a private.” 

“ And I a sous-lieutenant, just because I have 
been where powder was flashing! You can 
ride well, of course ?” 

“ I defy the wildest Limousin to shake me in 
my saddle.” 

“ And as a swordsman, what are you ?” 

“ Gros Jean calls me his best pupil.” 

“Ah, true! you have Gros Jean here; the 
best ^sabreur’ in France ! And here you are — 
a horseman, and one of Gros Jean’s * eleves’ — 
rotting away life in Nancy! Have you any 
friends in the service ?” 

“Notone.” 

“ Not one ! Nor relations, nor connections ?’ ’ 

“ None. I am Irish by descent. My family 
are only French by one generation.” 

“Irish? Ah! that’s lucky too,” said he. 
“Our colonel is an Irishman. His name is 
Mahon. You’re certain of getting your leave 
now. I’ll present you to him to-merrow. We 
are to halt two days here, and befell that is 
over, I hope you’ll have made your last caracole 
in the riding-school of Nancy.” 

But remember,” cried I, that although 
Irish by family, I have never been there. I 
know nothing of cither ^he people or the lan- 
guage ; and do not present me to the general 
as his countryman.” 

“ I’ll call you by your name, as a soldier of 
the 9th Hussars; and leave you to make out 
your claim as countrymen, if you please, to- 
gether. 
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Thifi coarse was now a^ed upon, and after 
some farther talking, my friend, refusing all my 
offers of a bed, coolly wrapped his oloak about 
him, and, with his head on the table, fell fast 
asleep, kmg before I had ceased thinking over 
his stories and his adventures in camp and battle- 
field. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“ TRONCHON.” 

Mt duties in the riding-school were always 
over before mid-day, and as noon was the*hour 
appointed by the young lieutenant to present me 
to his colonel, I was tead^ by that time, and 
anxiously awaiting his airival. I had done my 
best to smarten up my uniform, and make all 
my accoutrements bright and ^ glistening. My 
scabbard was polished like silver, the steel front 
on my shako shone like a mirror, and the tinsel 
lace of my jacket had undergone a process of 
scrabbing and cleaning that threatened its very 
existence. My smooth chin and beardless upper 
lip, however, gave me a degree of distress, that 
all other deficiencies failed to inflict : I can dare 
to say, that no media3val gentleman’s bald spot 
ever cost him one half the misery, & did my lack 
of mustache occasion me. **A hussar without 
beard, as well without spurs or sabretasche a 
tambour major without his staff, a cavalry charger 
without a tail, couldn’t be more ridiculous : and 
there was tha{ old sergeant of the riding-school, 
“Tronchon,” with a beard that might have 
made a mattress ! How the goods of this vrorld 
are unequally distributed ! thought I j still why 
might he not spare me a little — a very little 
would suffice — just enough to give the “air 
hussar” to my countenance. He’s an excellent 
creature; the kindest old fellow in the world. 
I’m certain he’d not refuse me ; to be sure the 
beard is a red one, and pretty much like bell- 
wire in consistence ; no matter, better that than 
this girlish smooth chin I now wear. 

Tronchon was spelling out the Moniteur^s 
account of the Italian campaign as I entered his 
room, and found it excessively difficult to get 
back from the Alps and Apennines to the humble 
request 1 preferred. 

“ Poor fello'W’s,” muttered he, “ four battles 
in seven days, without stores of any kind, or 
rations — almost without oread ; and here comest 
thou, whining because thou hasn’t a beard.” 

“ If I wore not a hussar — ” 

“ Bahl” said he, interrupting, “what of that? 
Where should’st thou have ha[d thy baptism of 
blood, boy ? Art a child, nothing more.” 

“I shared my quarters last night with one, 
not older, Tronchon, and he was an officer, and 
had seen many a battle-field.” 

“I know that, too,” said the veteran, with an 
expression of impatience, “that General Bona- 
parte will give every boy his epaulets, before 
an old and tried soldier.” 

“ It was not Bonaparte. It was — ” 

“ I care not who promoted the lad; the system I 


is just the same with them all. It is no longer, 
‘Where have you servea? what have you seen?’ 
but, ‘ Can you read glibly ? can you write faster 
than speak ? have you learned to take towns upon 
paper, and attack a breast-work with a rule 
and a pair of compasses J’ Tbi.s is what they 
called *la g6nie,’ Ma g6nie!’ ha! ha! ha!” 
cried ho, laughing heartily ; “ that’s the name 
old women used to give the devil when 1 was 
a boy.” 

It was with the greatest difficulty I could get 
him back from these disagreeable reminiscences 
to the object of my visit, and, even then, I could 
hardly persuade him that 1 was serious in asking 
the loan of a beard. The prayer of my petition 
being once understood, ho discussed the project 
gravely enough ; but to my surprise ho was far 
more struck by the absurd figure he should cut 
w’ith his diminished mane, than I with my mock 
mustache. 

“ There’s not a child in Nancy won’t laugh 
at me — they’ll cry. ‘There goes old Tronchon 
— he’s like Klaber’s charger, which the German 
cut the tail off to make a shako plume 1’ ” 

I assured him that he might as well pretend 
to miss one tree in the forest of ** Fontaincblcu” 
— that after furnishing a squadron like myself, 
his vrould be still the first beard in the Republic ; 
and at last ho yielded, and gave in. 

Never did a little damsel of the nursery array 
her doll with more delighted looks, and gaze 
upon her handiwork w’ith more self-satisfaction, 
than did old Tronchon survey me, as, w^ith the 
aid of a little gum, he decorated my lip with a 
stiff line of his iron red beard. 

“ Diantre !” cried he, in ecstasy, “ if thou 
ben’t something like a man, after all. Who 
would have thought it would have made such a 
change? Thou might pass for one that saw 
real smoko and real fire, any day, lad. Ay ! 
thou hast another look in thine eye, and another 
way«to carry thy bead, now ! Trust me, thou'lt 
look a different fellow on the loft of the squadron.” 

I began to think so, too, as I looked at myself 
in the small triangle of a looking-glass, W'hich 
decorated Tronchon’s wall, under a picture of 
Kellerman, his first captain. I fancied that the 
improvement was most decided. I thought that, 
bating a little over-ferocity, a something verging 
upon the cruel, I was about as perfect a type of 
the hussar as need be. My jacket seemed to fit 
tighter — my pelisse hung more jauntily — my 
shako sat more saucily on one side of my head 
— ^my sabre banged more proudly against my 
boot— my very spurs jangled with a pleasanter 
music— -and all because a little hair bristled over 
ray lip, and curled in tw^o spiral flourishes across 
my cheek ! I longed to see the effect of my 
changed appearance, as I walked dowm the 
“Place Curriore,” or sauntered into the cafe 
where my comrades used to assemble. What 
will Mademoiselle Josephine say, thought I, as 
I ask for ray “petit verre,” caressing my 
mustache thus ! Not a doubt of it, what a fan 
is to a woman, aboard is to a soldier ! a some- 
thing to fill up the pauses in conversation, by 
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blandly smoothing with the finger, or fiercely 
curling at the point 1 * 

“ And so thou art going to ask for thy grade, 
Maurice?” broke in Tronchon, after a long 
silence. 

** Not at all. I am about to petition for em- 
ployment upon active service. I don’t seek 
promotion till I have deserved it.” 

Better still, lad. I was eight years myself 
in the ranks before they gave me the stripe on 
my arm. Parblou 1 the Germans had given me 
some three or four with the sabre before that 
time.” 

“ Do you think they’ll refuse me, Tronchon ?” 

” Not if thou go the right way about it, lad. 
Thou mustn’t fancy it’s like asking leave from 
the captain to spend the evening in a guinguette, 
or to go to the play with thy sweetheart. No, 
no, boy. It must be done ‘ en regie.’ Thou’lt 
have to wait on the general at his quarters at 
four o’clock, when he ‘receives,’ as they call it. 
Thou’lt be there, mayhap, an hour, ay, two, or 
three belike, and after all, perhaps, won’t see 
bim that day at all 1 1 was a week trying to 

catch Kcllcrman, and, at last, he only spoke to 
me going down stairs with his stadf. 

“‘Eh, Tronchon, another bulletin thy old 
carcass; want a furlough to got strong again, 
eh?’ 

“ ‘ No, colonel ; all sound this time. I want 
to be a sergeant — I’m twelve years and four 
months corporal.’ 

“ ‘ Slow work, too,’ said he, laughing, * ain’t 
it, Charles?’ and ho pinched one of his young 
officers by the cheek. ‘ Let old Tronchon have 
his grade ; and I say, my good fellow,’ said he 
to me, ‘ don’t come plaguing mo any more about 
• promotion, till I’m General of Division. You 
hear that ?’ 

“ Well, he’s got his step since ; but I never 
teased him after.” 

“And why so, Tronchon?” said I. 

“ I’ll tell thee, lad,” "whispered he, in a low, 
confidential tone, as if imparting a secret well 
worth the hearing. ‘^They can find fellows 
every day fit for lieutenants and chefs d’escadron. 
Parbleu ! they meet with them in every caf6, 
in every ‘ billiard’ you enter ; but a sergeant, 
Maurice, one that drills his men on parade — 
can dross them like a wall — see that every kit 
is well packed, and every cartouch well filled — 
who knows every soul in his company as he 
knows the buckles of his own sword-belt — that’s 
what one should not chance upon, in haste. It’s 
easy enough to manoeuvre the men, Maurice ; 
but to make them, boy, to fashion the fellows so 
that they be like the pieces of a great machine, 
that’s the real labor — that’s soldiering, indeed.” 

“And you say I must write a petition, 
Tronchon ?” said I, more anxious to bring him 
back to my own affairs, than listen to these 
speculations of his. How shall I do it ?” 

Sit down there, lad, and I’ll tell thee. I’ve 
done the thing some scores of times, and know 
the words os well as I once j^new my ‘ Pater.’ 
Parbleu, I often wish I could remember that 


now, just to keep me from gloomy thoughts 
when 1 sit alone of an evening.” 

It was not a little to his astonishment, but 
still more to his delight, that I told the poor 
fellow I could help to refresh his memory, 
knowing, as I did, every word of the litanies by 
heart; and, accordingly, it was agreed on that 
1 should impart religious instruction, in exchange 
for the secular knowledge he was conferring 
upon me. 

“ As for the petition,” said Tronchon, seating 
himself opposite to me at the table, “ it is soon 
done; for, mark me, lad, these things must 
always be short; if thou be long-winded, they 
put thee away, and tell some of the clerks to 
look after thee— an(J there’s an end of it. Be 
brief, therefore, and next — be legible — write in 
a good, large round hand ; just as, if thou wert 
speaking, thou wouldst talk with a fine, clear, 
distinct voice. Well, then, begin thus, ‘Re- 
public of France, one and indivisible I’ Make a 
flourish round that, lad, as if it came freely from 
the pen . When a man whites ‘ France 1’ he 
should do it as ho whirls his sabre round his 
head in a charge ! Ay, just so.” 

“ I’m ready, Tronchon, go on.” ^ 

“ ‘ Mon G cneral !’ Nay, nay — General mustn’t 
be as large asiFrance — ^yes, that’s better. ‘ The 
undersigned, whose certificates of service and 
conduct are herewith inclosed.’ ” “ Stay, stop a 

moment, Tronchon ; don’t forget that I have got 
neither one or t’other.” “ No matter ; I’ll m^e 
thee out both. Where was I ? Ay, ‘ herewith 
inclosed ; and whose wounds, as accompa- 
nying report W'ill show — ’ ” 

“ Wounds ! I never received one.” 

“ No matter, I’ll — eh — what ? Feu d’enfer ! 
how stupid I am 1 What have I been thinking 
of? Why, boy, it w’as a sick- furlough I was 
about to ask for ; the only kind of petition I have 
ever had to write in a life long.” 

“ And I am asking for active service.” 

“ Ha ! That came without asking for in my 
case.” 

“ Then, what’s to be done, Tronchon ? clearly, 
this won’t do !” 

He nodded sententiously an assent, and, oiler 
a moment’s rumination, said, 

“ It strikes me, lad, there can bo no need of 
begging for that which usually comes unlocked 
for; but if thou don’t choose to wait for thy 
billet for t’other world, but must go and seek it, 
the best way will be to up and tell the general 
as much.” 

“ That was exactly my intention.” 

“If he asks thee ‘Const ride?’ just say, 

‘ Old Tronchon taught me ;’ he’ll be one of the 
young hands, indeed, if he don’t know that name ! 
And mind, 1^, have no whims or caprices about 
whatever service he names thee for, even wore’t 
the infantry itself! It’s a hard word, that! I 
know it well! but a man must make up his 
mind for any thing and every thing. Wear any 
coat, go any where, face any enemy thou’rt 
ordered, and have none of those new-fangled’ 
notions about this general, or that army. Be a,'. 
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good toldier, and a good comrade. Share thj 
kit and thy purse to the last sous, for it will not 
only be generous in thee, but that so long as 
thou hoardest not, thou’lt never be over eager 
for pillage. Mind these things, and with a stout 
heart and a sharp sabre, Maurice, * tu ira loin.’ 
Yes, I tell thee again, lad, ‘ tu ira loin.’ ” 

I give these three words as he said them, for 
they have rung in my ears throughout all my 
life long. In moments of gratified ambition, in 
the glorious triumph of success, they have 
sounded to me like the confirmed predictions 
of one who foresaw my elevation, in less pros- 
perous hours. When fortune has looked dark 
and louring, they have been my comforter and 
support, telling me not tQ be downcast or de- 
pressed, that the season of sadness would soon 
pass away, and the road to fame and honor again 
open before me. 

“ You really think so, Tronchon ? You think 
that I shall be something yet?” 

“ * Tu ira loin,’ I say,” repeated he emphati- 
cally, and with the air of an oracle who would 
not suffer further interrogation. 1 therefore 
shook his hand cordially, and set out to pay my 
visiCl^o the general. 

{To be continued.) 

II ■■ 

[From the London Eclectic Review.] 

HAVE GREAT POETS BECOME IMPOS- 
SIBLE?* 

“ pOETRY is Seclining — poetry is being ex- 

X tinguislied — ^poetry is extinct. To talk 
of poetry now is eccentricity — ^to write it is ab- 
surdity — ^to publish it is moonstruck madness.” 
So the changes are rung. Now, it is impossi- 
ble to deny that what is called poetry has be- 
come a drug, a bore, and nuisance, and that 
the name “Poet,” as commonly applied, is at 
present about the shabbiest in the literary calen- 
dar. But we are far from believing that poetry 
is extinct. We entertain, on the contrary, san- 
guine hopes of its near and glorious re.surrec- 
tion. Soon do we hope to hear those tones of 
high melody, which are now like the echoes 
of forgotten thunder : 

** From land to land re-echoed solemnly, 

TQl silence become music.” 

We expect, about the very time, when the pre- 
sumption against the r^ivication of poetiy shall 
have attained the appearance of a^olute cer- 
tainty, to witness a Tenth Avatar of Genius — 
and to witness its effect, too, upon the sapient 
personages who had heen predicting that it was 
forever departed. 

But this, it seems, is “not a poetical age.” 
For our parts, we know not what age has not 
been poetical— in what age have not existed all 
the elements of poetry, been developed all its 
passions, and been heard many of its tones. 
“Were the dark ages poetical?” it will be 

* Tbs Roman: a Dramatic Poem. By Sydney Yen- 
• dyar' London : Bentley. 1B50. 


asked. Yes, for then, as now, there was pathos 
— there was passion— there were hatred, re- 
venge, love, grief, despair, religion. Wherever 
there is the fear of death and of judgment, there 
is, and must be poetiy — and when was that 
.feeling more intensely developed than during 
that dim period ? The victims of a spell are 
objects of poetical interest. Here was a strong 
spell, embracing a world. Was no arm daring 
the dark ages bared aloft in defense of outraged 
innocence ? Or was no head then covered with 
the snows of a hundred winters, through one 
midnight despair? Was the voice of prayer 
then stifled throughout Europe’s hundred lauds? 
Was the mighty heart of man — ^the throbbing 
of which is just poetry, then utterly silent? 
But it was not expressed ! We maintain, on 
the contrary, that it was— expressed at the time, 
in part by monks, and scalds, and orators, and 
expressed afterward in the glad energy of the 
spring which human nature made from its 
trance, into new life and motion. The ele- 
ments of poetry had been accumulating in se- 
cret. The renovation of letters merely opened 
a passage for what had been struggling for 
vent. What is Dante’s work but a beautiful 
incarnatioir of the spirit of the Middle Ages? 
His passion i.s that of a sublimated Inquisitor. 
IJis “Inferno” is such a dream as might have 
been dreamed by a poet monk, whose body had 
been macerated by austerities, and whose spirit 
had been darkened by long broodings on the 
fate of the victims of perdition. It is the poet- 
ical part of the passion of those ages of dark- 
ness finding a full voice — an eternal echo. 
And it was not in vain that sp deep bad been 
the slumber, when such had been its visions. 
There is a grandeur about any passion when 
carried to excess. Superstition, therefore, be- 
came the inspiration of one of the greatest ]iro- 
ductions of the universe. Dante was needed 
precisely when he appeared. The precise (quan- 
tity of poetical material to answer the ends of 
I a great original poet was accumulated ; and 
the mighty Florentine, whon he rose, becamo 
the mouth-picce and oracle of his age and of 
its cognate ages past — the exact index of all 
that redeemed, animated, excited, or adorned 
them. 

The crusades, too, were another proof that 
the slumber in which Europe had been buried 
was not absolutely and altogether that of stupor 
or death. They occurred after the noon of that 
period we usually denominate dark. But they 
were the realization of a dream which had 
often passed through the monkish heart — ^the 
embodiment of a wish which had often brought 
tears into the eyes of genuine enthusiasts. 
There was, surely, as much sublimity in the 
first conception as in the execution. What 
indeed were the crusades, but the means of 
bringing to light, feelings, desires, passions, a 
lofty disinterested heroism, which the very depth 
of the former darkness had tended to foster and 
fire? 4 

If the dark ages had thus their poetical ten- 
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dencies, climbing toward a full poetic expression, 
surely no age need or cad be destitute of theirs 
-—need or can be called unpoetical. But the 
misfortune is, that men will not look at the 
essential poetry which is lying around them, 
and under their feet. They suppose their age 
to be unpoetical, merely because they grapple 
not with its great excitements, nor will venture 
to sail upon its mighty stream of tendency.” 
They overlook the volcano in the next mount- 
ain — while admiring or deploring those which 
have been extinct for centuries, or which are 
a thousand miles away. They are afraid that 
if they catch the spirit of their age in verse, 
they will give it a temporary stamp ; and there- 
fore they either abstain from writing, and take 
to abusing the age on which they have un- 
luckily fallen, or else come to the same resolu- 
tion after an unsuccessful attempt to revive 
faded stimulants. Dante embodied, for instance, 
his countrymen’s rude conception of future pun- 
ishment — and ho did well. But our modern 
religious poets have never ventured to meddle 
with those moral aspects of the subject which 
have now so generally supplanted the material. 
They talk instead, with Pollok, of the “ rocks 
of dark damnation,” or outrage oonollnon sensf 
by such barbarous mis-creations as he has sculp- 
tured on the gate of hell, and think they have 
written an “Inferno,” or that, if they have 
failed, it is because their age is not poetical. 

Indeed, the least poetry is sometimes written 
in the most poetical ages. Men, when acting 
poetry, have little time either to write or to 
rood it. There was less poetry written in the 
ago of Charles I., than in that which preceded 
it, and more poetry enacted. But the majority 
•of men only listen to the reverberations of emo- ' 
lion in song. They sympathize not with poetry, 
but with poets. And, therefore, when a cluster 
of poets die, or are buried before they be dead, 
they chant dirges over the death of poetry — 
as if it ever did or ever could die ! os if itg roots, 
which are just the roots of the human soul, 
were perishable — as if, especially when a strong 
current of excitement was flowing, it were not 
plain, that there was a poetry which should, in 
duo time, develop its own masters to record 
and prolong it forever. Surely, as long as the 
gra.ss is green and the sky is blue, as long os 
man's heart is warm and woman's face is fair, 
poetry, like seed-time and harvest,' like summer 
and ivinter shall not cease. 

There was little poetry, some people think, 
about England’s civil war, because the leader 
of one party was a red-nosed fanatic. They, 
for their part, can not extract poetry from a 
red nose j but they are in raptures with Milton. 
Fools 1 but for that civil war, its high and 
solemn excitement, the deeds and daring of that 
red-nosed fanatic, would the “ Paradise Lost” 
ever have been written, or written as it has 
been ? That stupendous ediflee of genius seems 
cemented by the blood of Naseby and of Marston 
Moor. ^ 

Such persons, too, see little that is poetical 


in the American straggle — no mighty romance 
in tumbling a few chests of tea into the Atlantic. 
Washington they think insipid; and because 
America has pr^uced hitherto no great poet, 
its whole history they regard as a gigantic 
commonplace — ^thus ignoring the innumerable 
deeds of derring-do which distinguished that 
immortal contest — ^blinding their eyes to the 
“ lines of empire” in the “ infant face of that 
cradled Hercules,” and the tremendous sprawl- 
ings of his nascent strength — and seeking to 
degrade those forests into whose depths a path 
for the sunbeams must be hewn, and where 
lightning appears to enter trembling, and to 
withdraw in haste; forests which must one 
day drop down a poet, whose genius shall be 
worthy of their ago, their vastitude, the beauty 
which they inclose, and the load of grandeur 
below which they bend. 

Nor, to the vulgar eye, does there seem 
much poetry in the French Revolutibn, though 
it was the mightiest tide of human passion 
which ever boiled and raved : a great deal, 
doubtless, in Burke’s “Reflections” — but none 
in the cry of a liberated people, which ^,^"as 
heard in heaven — ^none in the fall of the Bavt^e 
— ^none in Danton’s giant figure, nor in 
lotto Corday’s* homicide — nor in Madame Ro- 
land’s scafibld speeches, immortal though they 
be as the stars of heaven — nor in the wild song 
of the six hundred Marseillese, marching north- 
ward “ to die.” The age of the French Revo- 
lution was proved to be a grand and spirit- 
stirring age by its after results — -liy bringing 
forth its genuine poet-children — its Byrons and 
Shelleys — ^but needed not this late demonstration 
of its power and tendencies. 

Surely our age, too, abounds in the elements of 
poetical excitement, awaiting only fit utterance. 
The harvest is rich and ripe — and nothing now 
is wanting but laborers to put in the sickle. 

Special objections might indeed, and have been 
taken, to the poetical character of our time, 
'which we may briefly dispose of before enu- 
merating the qualities which a new and great 
poet, aspiring to be the Poet of the Age, must 
possess, and inquiring how far Mr. S. Yendys 
exhibits those qualities in this very remarkable 
first effort, “ The Roman.” 

“It is a mechanical age,” say some. To 
use Shakspeare’s words, “he is a mechanical 
salt-butter rogue who says so.” Men use 
more machines than formerly, but arc not one 
whit more machines themselves. Was James 
Walt an automaton? Has the press become 
less an object of wonder or terror since it was 
worked by steam ? How sublime was the 
stoppage of a mail as the index of rebellion. 
Luther’s Bible was printed by a machine. The 
organ is a machine — and not the roar of a lion 
in a midnight forest is more sublime, or a fitter 
reply from earth to the thunder. The railway 
carriages of this mechanical ago are the con- 
ductors of the fire of intellect and passion — and 
its steamboats may be loaded 'with thunderbolts, 
as well as with bullocks or yam. The great 
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American ship is but a machine ; and jet how 
poetical it becomes^ as it walks the waters of the 
summer sea^ or wrestles, like a demon of kindred 
power, with the angry billows. Mechanism, 
indeed, may be called the short-hand of poetry, 
ooncentrating its force and facilitating its oper-. 
ations. 

But this is an age too late.” So doubted 
Milton, while the shadow of Shakspeare had 
scarce left the earth, and while he himself was 
writing the greatest epic the world ever saw. 
And so any one may say, provided he does not 
mutilate or restrain his genius in consequence. 
We have reason to bless Providence that Milton 
did not act upon his hasty peradventure. But 
some will attempt to prove its truth, by saying 
that the field of poetry is limited — that the first 
cultivators will probably exhaust it, and that, 
ii. fact, a decline in poetry has been observed 
— the first poets being uniformly the best. 
But we deny that the field of poetry is limited. 
That is nature and the deep heart of man ; or, 
more correctly, the field of poetry is human 
nature, and the external universe, multiplied in- 
dej^itely by the imagination. This, surely, is 
a'vme enough territory. Where shall poetry, 
if sent forth like Noah’s dove, fail to find a rest- 
ing-place? Each new fact in \he history of 
man and nature is a fact for it — suited to its 
purposes, and awaiting its consecration. 

“The great writers have exhausted it.” 
True, they have exhausted, speaking generally, 
the topics they have handled. Few will think 
of attempting the “Fall of Man” after Milton 
— and Drydcn and Galt, alone, have dared, to 
their own disgrace, to burst writhin Shakspeare’s 
magic circle. But the great poets have not 
verily occupied the entire field of poetry — ^have 
not counted all the beatings of the human heart 
— ^have not lighted on all those places whence 
poetry, like water from the smitten rock, rushes 
at the touch of genius — ^have not exhausted all 
the “ riches finelcss” which garnish the universe 
— nay, they have multiplied them infinitely, 
and shed on them a deeper radiance. The 
more poetry there is, the more there must be. 
A go(^ criticism on a great poem becomes a 
poem itself. It is the essence of poetry to in- 
crease and multiply — ^to create an echo and 
shadow of its own power, even as the voice of 
the cataract summons the spirits of the wilder- 
ness to return it in thlinder. As truly say that 
storms can exhaust the sky, as that poems can 
exhaust the blue dome of poesy. We doubt, 
too, the dictum that the earliest poets arc uni- 
formly the best. Who knows not that many 
prefer Eschylus to Homer; and many, Virgil 
to Lucretius ; and many, Milton to Shakspeare j 
and that a nation sets Goethe above all men, 
save Shakspeare; and has not the toast been 
actually given, “To the two greatest of poets 
— Shakspeare and Byron To settle the end- 

less questions connected with such a topic by 
any dogmatical assertion of the superiority of 
early poets, is obviously impossible. I 

But “the age will not now read poetiy.” ' 


True, it will not road whatever bears the name : 
it will not road nursefy themes ; nor tenth-rate 
imitations of tenth-rate imitations of Byron, 
Scott, or Wordsworth ; nor the effusions either 
of mystical cant, or of respectible common- 
place ; nor yet very willingly the study-sweep* 
ings of reputed men, who deem, in their com- 
placency, that the world is gaping for the rins- 
ings of their intellect. But it will read genuine 
poetry, if it be accommodated to tho w''ants of 
the age, and if it be fairly brought before it. 
“Vain to cast pearls before swine!” Cast 
dowm the pearls before you call tho men of the 
ago swine. In truth, seldom had a true and 
new poet a fairer field, or the prospect of a 
wider favor, than at this very time. Tho age 
remembers that many of those poets it now 
delights to honor, were at first received with 
obloquy or neglect. It is not so likely to re- 
new the disgraceful sin, since it recollects the 
disgraceful repentance. It is becoming wide 
aw^ake, and is ready to recognize every symp- 
tom of original pow’^or. The reviews and liter- 
ary journals aro still, indeed, comparatively an 
unfair medium ; but, by their multitude and their 
contradictions, have neutralized each other’s 
pow'er, niiJ rendered the public less w'illing 
and less apt to be bullied or blackguarded out 
of its senses. Were Hazlitt alive now, and 
called, by any miserable scribbler in the “ Athe- 
nmura” or “ Spectator,” a dunce, he could 
laugh in his face ; instead of retiring as he did, 
perhaps hunger-bitten, to bleed out his heart’s 
I blood in secret. Were Shelley now called in 
“ Blackw'ood” a madman, and Keats a manni- 
kin, they would be as much disturbed by it as 
the moon at the baying of a Lapland wolt 
The good old art, in short, of w'riting an author' 
up or down, is dying hard, but dying fast ; and 
the public is beginning to follow the strange, 
new fashion of discarding its timid, or truculent, 
or too-much-seasoned tasters, and judging for 
itself. ^ We have often imaged to ourselves tho 
rapture w’ith w’hich a poet, of proper projiortions 
and duo culture, if writing in his age's spirit, 
w^ould be received in an age when tho w'orks 
of Coleridge, and Wordsworth, and Keats, aro 
so widely read and thoroughly appreciated. 
He would find it “ all ear.” 

Great things, however, must bo done by the 
man who cherishes this high ambition. Ho must 
not only be at once a genius and an artist, but 
his art and his genius must be proportioned, 
with chemical exactness, to each other. He 
must not only bo a poet, but have a distinct 
mission and message, savoring of the prophetic 
— he must say as well as sing. ^He must use 
his poetic powers as w^onders attesting the pur- 
pose for w’hieh he .speaks — not as mere bravados 
of ostentatious power. He must, w’hilo feeling 
the beauty, the charm, and the meaning of 
mysticism, stand above it, on a clear and sun- 
lighted peak, and incline rather to the classical 
and masculine, than to the abstract and trans- 
scendental. 11 genius should be less epic and 
didactic, than lyrical and popular. He should 
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be not 80 much the Homer as the Tyrtsns of 
this strange time. He Aiould have sung over 
to himself the deep controversies of his age, and 
sought to reduce them into an unique and in- 
telligible harmony. Into scales of doubt, equally 
balanced, he should be ready to throw his lyre, 
as a makeweight. Not a partisan either of the 
old or the new, he should seek to set in song the 
numerous points in which they agree, and strive 
to produce a glorious synthesis between them. 
He should stand (as on a broad platform) on the 
identity and eternity of all that Ls good and true 
—on the fact that faiths never die, but are only 
translated' ' — on the fact that beauty physical and 
beauty moral are in heart the same ; and that 
Christianity, as rightly understood, is at once 
the root and the flower of all truth — and, stand- 
ing on this, should sing his fearless strains to the 
world. Ho should have a high idea of his art — 
counting it a lower inspiration, a sacred trust, 
a minor grace — a plant from a seed originally 
dropped out of the paradise of God ! He should 
find in it a work, and not a recreation — an affair 
of life, not of moments of leisure. And while 
appealing, by his earnestness, his faith, his holi- 
ness, his genius, to the imagination, the heart, 
and the conscience of man, ho should possess, 
or attain to, the mechanical ingenuity that can 
satisfy man'.s constructive understanding, the 
elegance that can please his sensuous taste, the 
fluen<!y that can blend ease with instruction, and 
the music that can touch through the ear the 
inner springs of his being. Heart and genius, 
art and nature, sympathy wdlh man ami Go<l, 
love of the beautiful apparition of the universe, 
and of that divine halo of Christianity which 
surrounds its head, must be united in our poet. 
He should conjoin Byron’s energy — better con- 
trolled ; Shelley’s earnestness — ^better instructed ; 
Keats’s sensibility — ^guarded and armed ; Words- 
worth’s Christianized love of Nature ; and Col- 
eridge's Christianized view of philosophy — to his 
own fancy, language, melody, and purpose; a 
lofty ideal of man the spirit, to a deep sympathy 
with man the worm, toiling, eating, drinking, 
struggling, falling, rising, and progressing, 
amidst his actual environments; and become 
the Magnus Apollo of our present ago. 

Perhaps we have fixed the standard too high, 
and forced a renewal of the exclamation in 
Rasselas, “Thou hast convinced me that no 
man can ever be a poet” — or, at least, the poet 
thus described. But nothing, we are persuaded, 
is in the imagination which may not bo in the 
fact. Had wo defined a Shakspearc ere he 
arose, “impossible” had been the cry. It must, 
too, bo conceded that hitherto we have no rising, 
or nearly-risen poet, who answers fully to our 
ideal. Macaulay and Aytoun are content "with 
being brilliant ballad-singers — they never seek 
to touch the deeper spiritual chords of our being. 
Tennyson’s exquisite genius is neutralized, 
whether by fastidiousness of taste or by morbid- 
ity of temperament — neutralized, wo moan, so 
far as great future achievoments^rc concerned. 
Emerson’s undisguised Pantheism casts a cold | 


shade over his genius and his poetry. There 
is something odd, mystical, and shall we say 
affected, about both the Brownings, which mars 
their general effect — ^the wine is good, but the 
shape of the cyathus is deliberately queer. Samuel 
Brown is devoted to other pursuits. Marston’s 
very elegant, refined, and accomplished mind, 
laclm, perhaps, enough of the manly, the forceful, 
and the profound. Bailey of “Festus,” and 
Yendys of the poem before us, are the most 
likely candidates for the vacant laurel. 

That Bailey’s genius is all that need be desired 
in the “coming poet,” will be contested by few 
who have read and wondered at “Festus” — at 
its fire of speech, its force of sentiment, its music 
of sound, its CaUfornidn wealth of golden image- 
ry; the infinite variety of its scenes, speeches, 
and songs ; the spirit of reverence which under- 
lies all its liberties, errors, and extravagances; 
and the originality which, like the air of a 
mountain summit, renders its perusal at first 
difficult, and almost deadly, but at last excites 
and elevates to absolute intoxication. It has, 
however, been objected to it, that it seems an 
exhaustion of the author’s mind — ^that its pur- 
poseless, planless shape betrays a lack of con- 
structive power — that it becomes almost polem- 
ical in its religious aspect, and gives up to party 
what was meant for mankind — ^that it betrays a 
tendency toward obscure, mystical raptures and 
allegori zings, scarcely consistent with healthy 
manhood of mind, and which seems growing^ as 
is testified by the “ Angel World”-5-that there 
is a great gulf between the powers it indicates, 
and the task of leading the age — ^and that, on 
the whole, it is rather a prodigious oomet in the 
poetical heavens, than cither a still, calm lumi- 
nary, or even the curdling of a future fair crea- 
tion. 

Admitting the force of much of this criticism, 
and that Bailey’s art and aptitude to teach are 
unequal to his native power and richness of mind, 
'wc are still willing to urait fur a production more 
matured than “ Festus,” and less fragmentary 
and dim than the “Angel World;” and till then, 
must waive our judgment as to whether on his 
bead the laurel crown is transcendently to flourish. 

But meanwhile a young voice has suddenly 
been uplifted from a provincial town in England, 
crying, “ Hear me — I also am a poet ; I aspire, 
too, to prove myself worthy of being a teacher. 
1 aim at no middle flight, but commit myself at 
once to high, difficult, and daring song, and that, 
too, of varied kinds.” Nor has the voice been 
de.spised or disregarded. Some of the most 
fastidious of critical journals have already waxed 
enthusiastic in his praise. Many fine spirits, 
both young and old, have welcomed him with 
acclamation, as his own hero was admitted, for 
the sake of one song, into the society of a band 
of experienced bards. Even the few who deny 

^unjustly and captiously, as it appears to us — 

the artistic, admit the poetical merit of his work. 
And wo have now before us, not the miserable 
drudgery of weighing a would-be poet, but the 
nobler duty of inquiring how far a man of un- 
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doubted geniua, and great artistic skill, is likely 
to fulfill the high-rais^ expectatioas of the peiiodL 
Theeoeue of the Roman” is in Italy. The hero 
is a patriot, filled and devoured by a love for the 
liberation of Italy, and for the re-establishment 
of the ancient Roman Republic—'** One, entire^ 
and indivisible.” To promote this purpose, he 
assumes the disguise of a monk ; and the history 
of his progress — addressing now little groups, 
now single individuals, and now large multitudes 
oT men — at one time captivating, unwittingly, 
a young and enthusiastic lady, by the fervor of 
his eloquence, who delivers him from death by 
suicide — and at another, shaking the walls of 
his dungeon, through the power and grandeur 
of his predictions and drfiams — ^till at last, as, 
after the mockery of a trial, he is led forth to 
death, he hears the shout of his country, rising 
en mas»e — is the whole story of the piece. But 
around this slender thread, the author has strung 
some of the largest, richest, and most resplendent 
gems of poetry we have seen for years. 

Let us present our readers with a few pas- 
sages, selected almost at random. Take the 
** Song of the Dancers” for its music : 

** Dancers. Sing lowly, foot slowly, oh, why should wo 
chase « 

Hie hour that gives heaven to this earthly embraced 
To-morrow, tomorrow, is dreary and lonely ; 

Then lore aa they love who would live to love only I 
Closer yet, ey€»s of jet — ^breasts fair and sweet I 
No eyes dash like those eyes that flash as they meet I 
Weave brightly, wear lightly, the warm-woven chain, 
Love on for tS-night if we ne’er love again. 

Fond youths ( happy maidens I we are not alone I 
Bright Btepa and aweet voicea keep paco with our own. 
Love-lorn Lusignnolo, the aoft-sigbing breeze, 

The rose with the zephyr, the wind with the trees. 

While heaven blushing pleasure, is lull of love notes, 

Soft down the sweet measure the fairy world floats." 

P. 1,2. 


Take the Monk’s Appeal to his ** Mother, 
Italy,” for its eloquence : 


» By thine eternal youth, 

And coetemal utterless dishonor— 

Past, present, future, life and death, all oaths 
Which may bind earth and heaven, mother, I swear It. 
We know wo have dishonored thee. We know 
All flbon canst tell the angels. At thy feet, 

The feet where kings have trembled, wc confese, 

And weep ; and only bid thee live, my mother, 

To see how we can die. Thou shalt be free ! 

By aB our «ins, and all td^ wrongs, we swear it 
Wc swear it mother, by the thousand omens 
That heave this pregnant time. Tempests for whom 
The Alps lack wombs— quick earthquakes— hurricanes 
That T"nB " and chafe, and thunder for the light 
And must be native hero. Hark, hark, the angel I 
1 see the birthday in fee imminent akiea I 
Clouda break in fin. Earfeyawna. The exulting thunder 
Shouts havoc to the wltirlwinda. And man hear, 

Amid the terrors of consenting storms, 

Floods, rocking worlda, mad aeaa, and rending moont^ns. 
Above fee infinite clasl^ one long groat cry, 

T^^$UALT BE FBEE !” P* H 15. 

Take the few lines about “ Truth,” for their 
depth : 


"Truth la fee equal sun, 
Ripcnhig no less fee hemlock than the vine. 


Truth is the flash that tuna aside no more 
For castle than for cdt. Truth is a spear 
Thrown by the blind. Truth is a Nemesla 
Which Icadeth her belovfid by the hand 
Through all things ; giving him no task to break 
A bruisdd reed, but bidding him stand firm 
Though she crush worlds." P. 21, 23. 

Take, for its harrowing power, blended with 
beauty, the description of a ** Lost Female,” 
symbolizing the degradation of Italy, and ad- 
dressed to the heroine of the tale : 

" Or, oh, prince’s daughter, if 
In some proud street, leaning ’twixt night and day 
From out thy palace balcony to meet 
The breeze— that tempted by tlic hush of eve, 

Steals from the fields about a city's shows, 

And like a lost child, scared with wondering, flies, 
From side to side in touching trust and terror, 

Crying sweet country names and dropping flowera — 
Leaning to meet that breeze, and looking down 
To the so silent city, if below, 

With dress disordered, and disheveled paasiona 
Streaming from desperate eyes that flahh and flicker 
Like corpse-lights (eyes that once were known on high, 
Morning and night, as welcome there as thine), 

And brow of trodden snow, and form majestic 
That might have walked unchallenged through the sklea, 
And reckless feet, fitful with wine and woe, 

And songs of revel feat fall dead about 
Her ruined beauty— sadder than a wail— 

(As if the sweet maternal eve for pity 
Took out the joy, and. with a blush of twilight, 
Uncrowned the Bacchanal) — some outraged sister 
Passefe, be patient, think upon yon heaven. 

Where angels hail the Magdalen, look down 

Upon that life in death, and say, * My country I' " P. 36. 

Take, for its wondrous pathos and truth, the 
description of ** Infancy 

" Thou little child, 

Thy mother’s joy, thy father’s hope— thou bright * 

Pure dwelling where two fond hearts keep tbcir gladness— 
Thou little potentate of love, who comeat 
With solemn sweet dominion to the old, 

W'ho see thcc in thy merry fancies charged 
With the grave embassage of that dear past, 

When /bey were young like thee— tliou vindication 
Of God — thou living witness against all men 
Who have been babes — thou evcrlaatiog promise 
Which no man keeps— thou portrait of our nature. 
Which in despair and pride we acorn and worship." 

P. 71, 72. 

But time would fail us to quote, or oven indicate, 
a tithe of the beautiful, meltinfr, and mafrnificent 
f»assages in this noble ** Roman.” We would 
merely request the reader's attention to the whole 
of the sixth scene ; to the ballad, a most exquisite 
and pathetic one, entitled the ‘‘ Winter’s Night 
to the ** Vision of Quirinus,” a piece of powerful 
and condensed imagination ; and, best of all, to 
the ** Dream of the Coliseum,” in scene viii .— a 
dream which will not sufier by comparison with 
that of Sardanapalus. 

But it is not the brilliance of occasional parts 
and passages alone, which justifies us in pro- 
nouncing the “ Roman” an extraordinary pro- 
duction. We look at it as a whole, and thus 
regarding it, wc find — first, a wondrous freedom 
from faults, nxijor or minor, juvenile or non- 
juvenile ; wondrous, inasmuch as the author is 
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still very young, not many^years, indeed, in ad- 
vance of his majority. There is exaggeration, 
we grant, in passages, but it is exaggeration as 
essential to the circumstances and the characters 
as Learns insane language is to his madness, or 
Othello’s turbid tide of figures to his jealousy. 
The hero — an enthusiast — speaks always in en- 
thusiastic terms ; but of extravagance we find 
little, and of absurdity or aflectation none. Dif- 
fusion there is, but it is often the beautiful diffu- 
sion of one who dallies with beloved thoughts, 
and will not let them go till they have told him 
all that is in their heart. And ever and anon 
we meet with strong single lines and separate 
sentences, containing truth and fancy concen- 
trated as lion’s marrow.” 

Take a few specimens. Of Italy he says : 

*'ShG wraps the purple round her outfiigcd breast, 

And oven in fetters can not bo a slave.*' 

Again, she 

" Stands menaclod before the world, and bears 
Two hemispheres — ^innumerable wrongs, 

Illimitable glories.'* 

“ The soul never 

Can twice be virgin — the eye that strikes* 

Upon tlic hidden path to the unseen 
Is henceforth for two worlds." 

** To both worlds 

— The inner and the outer — we come naked, 
llie very noblest heart on earth, hath oft 
No better lot tlian to deserve.^’ 

Before every man the world of beauty, 

Likr> n gr<*nt artist, standeth night and day 
With patient hAid retouching in tlic heart 
God’s defaced image." 

• Rude heaps tlmt had been cities clad the ground 
Willi history." 

*' Strange fragments 

Of forms once held divine, and still, Uke angels^ 
Immortal every tehcre.'^ 

“ The poet, • 

In some rapt moment of intense attendance, 

The skies bring genial, and ibe earthly uir 
Propitious, catches on the inward car 
The awful and unutU'ruble meanings 
i)f a divine soliloquy." 

“ The very stars tlicmscdvcs arc nearer to us than 
tomorrow." 

" The great man ia set 

Among us pigmies, with a heavenlier stature, 

And brighter face than ours, tliat we must leap 
Even, to smiu it.** 

" Great merchants, men 
Who dealt in kingdoms ; ruddy oruspex, 

And pule philosopher, who bent beneath 
llic keys of wiadoiu." 

** The Coliseum stood out dork 

With thoughts of ages : like some mighty capUve 
Upon his deathbed in a Christian land. 

And lying, through the chant of Psalm and Creed 
Unahrivcii and stem, with peace upon hia brow, 

And on his lips strange gods." 

Our readers must perceive from such extracts, 
that our author belongs more to the masculine 


than to the mystic school. Deep in thought, he 
is clear in language and in purpose, since 
Byron’s dramas, we have seldom had such fiery 
and vigorous verse. He blends the strong with 
the tender, in natural and sweet proportions. 
His genius, too, vaults into the lyric motion with 
very great ease and mastery. He is a minstrel 
as well as a bard, and has shown power over 
almost every form of lyrical composition. His 
sentiment is clear without being commonplace, 
original, yet not extravagant, and betokens, as 
well as his style, a masculine health, maturity, 
and completeness, rarely to be met with in a 
first attempt. Above all, his tone of mind, while 
sympathizing to rapture with the liberal progress 
of the age, is that of *one who feels the eternal 
divinity and paramount power of the Christian 
religion ; that what God has once pronounced 
true can never become a lie; that what was 
once really alive may change, but can never die ; 
that Chri.stianity is a fact, great, real, and per- 
manent. ns birth or death ; and that its seeming 
decay is only the symptom that it is patting off 
the old skin, and about to renew its mighty 
youth. 

We have thus found many, if not all, the 
qualities of our ideal poet united in the author 
of the Roman,” and are not ashamed to say 
that we expect more from him than from any 
other of our rising “ Sons of the Morning.” But 
he must work and walk worthy of his high 
vocation, and of the hopes which now lie upon 
him — hopes which must cither be ^he ribbons 
of his crown or the cords of his sacrifice. He 
must discard his tendency to diffusion, and break 
in that dcmon-stced of eloquence, who sometimes 
is apt to run away with him. He must give us 
next, not scattered scenes, but a whole epic, the 
middle of which shall be as obvious as the be- 
ginning or the end. He should, in his next 
work, seek less to please, startle, or gain an 
audience, than to tell them in thunder and in 
music what they ought to believe and to do. 
Thu.s acting, he may “fill his crescent-sphere;” 
revive the power and glory of song ; give voice 
to a great dumb straggle in the mind of the age ; 
rescue the lyre from the camp of the Philistines, 
where it has been but too long detained ; ancl 
render possible the hope, that the day shall 
come when again, as formerly, the names “of 
poet and of prophet are the same.” 

[From Sharpe's London Magazine.] 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS CAMP- 
BELL. 

r r his intercourse wuih society, Campbell was 
a shrewd observer of those often oontra- 
dictory elements of which it is composed. Ad- 
verting to the absurd and ludicrous, he had the 
art or talent of heightening their efifect by 
touches peculiarly his own; while the quiet 
gravity with 'which he related his personal an- 
ecdotes or adventures, added greatly to the 
charm, and often threw his unsuspecting hearers 
into uncontrollable fits of laughter. Nor was 
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die jNdAoi with which he dilated on some tale 
of homan misery less captivating; it rans 
through all his poetiy, and in hearing or re- 
lating a story of human wrongs or suffering, 
* we have often seen him affected to tears, which 
he vainly strove to conceal by an abrupt transi- 
tion to some ludicrous incident in his own per- 
sonal history. As an example, which has not 
yet found its way to the public, we may relate 
the following, which he told one evening in our 
little domestic circle where he was a ft^uont 
visitor, and where the conversation had taken, 
as he thought, a somewhat too serious turn : 

“In my early life, when I resided in the 
island of Mull, most of those old feudal customs 
which civilization had alAiost banished from the 
Lowlands, were still religiously observed in the 
Hebrides — ^more especially those of a social and 
festive character, vrhich it was thought had the 
effect of keeping up old acquaintance, and of 
tightening the bonds of good fellowship. Rural 
weddings and “roaring wakes” were then oo- 
casions for social rendezvous, which were not 
to be overlooked. Both these ceremonies were 
accompanied by feasting, music, dancing, and 
that liberal enjoyment of the native browst which 
was too often carried to excess.^ I was in gen- 
eral a willing and a welcome guest at these 
doings ; for, smitten as I often was with melan- 
choly in this dreary solitude, 1 vras glad to 
avail myself of any occasion that promised even 
temporary exhilaration. Well, the first of these 
meetings ^ which 1 was present one evening, 
happened to be a dredgee, a term which 1 need 
only explain, by saying that it was got* up for 
the sake of a young widow, who had just put 
on her weeds, and stood much in need of friend- 
ly sympathy, and consolation. At first it was 
rather a dull affair, for the widow looked very 
disconsolate, and every look of her fair face 
was contagious. But as the quaigh was active, 
and the whisky went its frequent round, the 
circle became more lively ; until at last, to my 
utter astonishment, the bagpipes were intro- 
duced ; and after a coronach or so— just to quiet 
the spirit of their departed host — up started a 
couple of dancers, and began jigging it over 
the floor with ail the grace and agility peculiar 
to my Hebridean friends. This movement was 
infectious : another and another couple started 
up — ^reel followed li^on reel, until the only par- 
ties who had resisted the infection,” continued 
the poet, “were the widow and myself, she, 
oppressed with her own private sorrow, and 1, 
restrained by feelings of courtesy from quitting 
her side. I observed, however, that she ^ kept 
time’ with her hand — ^all unconsciously, no 
doubt — against the l>ench where we sat, while 
her thoughts were wandering about the moor- 
land Cairuy which had that very morning received 
her hus^nd’s remains. I pitied her from my 
yetyllilt. But, behold, just as 1 was address- 
ing tfii^her one of my most sympathizing looks, 
up came a brisk Highlander, whose step and 
fi^re in the dance had excited both admiration 
and envy; and, making a lotv bow to the 


widow, followed by ^ few words of condolence, 
he craved the honor of her hand for the next 
reel. The widow, as you may well suppose, 
was shocked beyond measure 1 while I starting 
to my feet, made a show as if 1 meant to resent 
the insult. But she, ‘pulling me gently back, 
rebuked the kilted stranger with a look, at 
which he instantly withdrew. In a few min- 
utes, however, the young chieftain returned to 
the charge. The widow frowned, and wept, 
and declared that nothing on earth should ever 
tempt her to such a breach of decorum. But 
the more she frowned, the more ho smiled, and 
pressed his suit : * Just one reel,’ he repeated, 

* only one ! Allan of Mull, the best piper in 
the isles, was only waiting her bidding to strike 
up.* The plea was irresistible. ‘ Weel, woel,* 
sighed the widow, rising, and giving him her 
hand, ‘what maun be, maun be! But, hech, 
sirs, let it be a lightsome spring, for I hae a 
heav}% heavy heart!’ The next minute the 
widow was capering away to a most ‘ lightsome’ 
air — hands acro.ss — cast off — down the middle, 
and up again. And a merrier dredgee,” con- 
cluded the poet, “ was never seen in Mull.” 

On another occasion, when he presented a 
copy of soiTK* verses, which he had just finished, 
to a lady of our family, he described their ori- 
gin as follows : “ Many long years ago, while 
I was sealed up in the Hebrides, I became inti- 
mate with a family who had a beautiful parrot, 
which a young mariner had brought from South 
America, as a present to his sweetheart. This 
happened long before iny arrival in Mull; and 
Poll for many years had been a much-prized 
and petted favorite in the household. lie was 
a captive, lo be sure, but allowed at limes 
be outside his cage on paroh ; and, always ob- 
serving good faith and gratitude for such indul- 
gences, they were repeated as often as appeared 
consistent with safe custody. The few words 
of Gaelic which he had picked up in his voyage 
to the north, were just siillicicnt, on his arrival, 
to bespeak the good-will of the family, and 
recommend himself to their hospitality ; but his 
vocabulary was soon increased — he became a 
great mimic — he could imitate the cries of 
every domestic animal — the voices of the serv- 
ants : he could laugh, whistle, and scold, like 
any other biped around him. He wa.s, in short, 
a match even for Kelly's renowned parrot ; foi; 
although he could not. or would not, sing ‘God 
save the King,’ ho was a proficient in ‘ Charlie 
is my Darling,’ and other Jacobite airs, with 
which he never failed to regale the company, 
when properly introduced. 

“ Poll was indeed a remarkable specimen of 
his tribe, and the daily wonder of the whole 
neighborhootl. Years flew by: and although 
kind treatment had quite reconciled him to his 
cage, it could not ward off the usual effects of 
old age, particularly in a climate where the 
sun rarely penetrated within the bars of his 
prison. When I first saw him, his memory 
bad greatly faffed him ; while bis bright greea 
plumage was vast verging into a silvery gray. 
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He had but little left of tl^it triumphant chuckle 
which used to provoke such ]aug[hter among 
the jounkers ; and day after day he would sit 
mute and moping on his perch, seldom answer- 
ing the numerous questions that wore put to 
him regarding the cause of his malady. Had 
any child of the family been sick, it could hard- 
ly have been treated with greater tenderness 
than Poll. 

At last, one fine morning, just as the vernal 
equinox had blown a few ships into harbor, a 
stranger vras announced, and immediately recog- 
nized by the master of the house as a * Don* 
something — a Spanish merchant, whose kind- 
ness to a young member of the family had been 
often mentioned in his letters from Mexico. 
One of his own ships, a brig, in which he had 
made the voyage, was then in the bay, driven 
in by stress of weather, for Mull was no market 
for Spanish goods. But that was not my busi- 
ness ; ho would most likely pay a visit to Green- 
ock, where, in the present day at least, Spanish 
cargoes arc rife enough. 

“No sooner had their visitor exchanged 
salutations with the master of the house and 
his family, than the parrot caught his eye ; and, 
going up to the cage, he addressed the aged 
bird in familiar Spanish. The efiect was elec- 
tric : the poor blind captive seemed as if sud- 
denly awakened to a new existence j he flut- 
tered his wings in ecstasy— opened his eyes, 
fixed them, dim and sightless as they were, 
intently on the stranger ; then answered him in 
the same speech — not an accent of which he 
had ever heard for twenty years. His j<»y was 
excessive — hut it was very short; for iu the 
^midst of his screams and antics, poor Poll 
dropped dead from his perch.’’ 

Such was the incident upon which Campbell 


then newly-invented telescope, the result being 
the discovery of four attendant moons: while 
the analogy derived from the motions of these 
little stars, performing their revolutions round 
the primary planet in perfect order and concord^ 
aflTorded an argument that had a powerful influ- 
ence in confirming Galileo’s own views in favor 
of the Copernican system of the universe, and 
ultimately converting the scientific world to the 
same opinion. 

Yet little more than two centuries since, oh 
the 14th February, 1633, the astronomer, cited 
before the Inquisition, arrived at Rome, to an- 
swer the charge of heresy and blasphemy ; while, 
a few months ago, in the brief but glorious day- 
burst of Roman liberty, that very Inquisition was 
invaded by an exultant populace, and among its 
archives, full memorials of martyred worth and 
of heroic endurance, most eagerly, but in vain, 
was sought the record of the process against 
the great philosopher. 

Galileo, on a former occasion, in reference to 
some of his scientific discoveries, had heard 
rumors of papal persecution, and as a cautious 
friend whispered to him the unpleasing tidings, 
he had exclaimed, “Never will I barter the 
freedom of m^ intellect to one as liable to err 
as myself!” 

The time quickly arrived to test his courage 
and his resolution. 

For a little while, we are informed, he was 
allowed to remain secluded in the palace of his 
friend NicoUni. In a few months, however, he 
was removed to an apartment in the Exchequer 
of the Inquisition, still being permitted the at- 
tendance of his own servant, and many indul- 
gences of which they had not decided to de- 
prive him. On the twenty-first of June, of the 
same year, he appeared before the Holy Oflice. 


compoM'd the little ballad entitled “The Par- 
rot.” It had taken strong hold of his memory, 
and, after the lapse of forty years,* found its 
way into the pages of the “ New Moithly,” 
and is now incorporated with his acknowledged 
poems. 

[From Sharpe’s London Magazine.] 

GALILEO AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

BY j. n. 

I HAD been walking in a grove of lime-trees, 
arched above me, like the .sfhtcly roofing of 
a cathedral. As I entered, the daylight was 
yet strong ; but when I left my temporary re- 
treat, the heavens were clustered over with 
stars, and one of them, high above the old gray 
lower of the ancient monastery of St. Augustine, 
almost cast a shadow across the landscaiKs — it 
was the planet Jupiter : and 1 have never ob- 
served it — at least, thus eminent among its 
brethren — without being more or less reminded 

of, 

The starry Galileo, and hia woca.” 

To this planet did the philosopher direct the 

* See “ Life and Letters of Campbh." VoL I. Kesi* 
denoe in Mull. 


Through its gloomy halls and passages he passed 
to the tribunal. There was little here, as in 
the other ecclesiastical buildings of Rome, to 
captivate the senses. The dark walls were 
unadorned with the creations of art; state and 
ceremony wore the gloomy ushers to the cham- 
ber of intolerance. In silence and in mystery 
commenced the preparations. The familiars of 
the oflice advanced to the astronomer, and ar- 
rayed him in the penitential garment; and os he 
approached, with a slow and measured step, 
the tribunal, cardinals, and prelates noiseless- 
ly assembled, and a dark circle of officers and 
priests closed in, while, as if conscious that 
the battle had commenced in earnest between 
mind and power, all the |iorap and splendor 
of the hierarchy of Rome— -that system which 
had hitherto possessed a sway unlimited over the 
fears and opinions of mankind— was summoned 
up to increase the solemnity and significanoe of 
the judgment about to be pronounced against 
him. 

To the tedious succession of technical pro- 
ceedings, mocking justice by their very assump- 
tion of formality, it would be needless to refer. 
Solemnly, however, and by an authority which 
it was fatal to resist, Galileo was called on to 
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renouiioe a truth which his whole life had been 
oonaeorated to reveal and to maintain, ‘‘The 
motion through space of the Earth and Planets 
round the Sun.” ' 

Then, immediately, assuming he had nothing 
to allege, would attempt no resistance, and offer 
no defense, came the sentence of the tribunal, 
banning and anathematizing all who held the 
doctrine, that the sun is the centre of the system, 
as a tenet “philosophically false, and formally 
heretical.” 

And then they sentenced the old and infirm 
philosopher — this band of infellibles 1 — ^they bade 
him abjure and detest the said errors and here- 
sies. They decreed his book to the flames, and 
they condemned him for life to the dungeons of 
the Inquisition, bidding him recite, “once a 
week, seven penitential psalms for the good of 
his soul J” 

Did Galileo yield? Did he renounce that 
theory now affording such ample proof of the 
beauty and order of the universe ; to whose very 
laws Kepler, the friend and contemporary of the 
philosopher, was even then, though unconscious- 
ly, bearing evidence, by his wonderful theorem 
of velocities and distances, a problem which 
Newton afterward confirmed and ^illustrated? 

Did Galileo yield ? He did! Broken by 
age and infirmity, importuned by friends more 
alarmed than himself, perhaps, at the terrors of 
that merciless tribunal, he signed his abjuration ; 
yielded all his judges demanded; echoed their 
curse and bqp, as their superstition or their hate 
required. There is a darker tale dimly hinted 
by those familiar with the technicalities of the 
Holy Office, that the terms, “ II rigoroso esame,” 
daring which Galileo is reported to have an- 
swered like a good Christian, officially announce 
the application of the torture. 

Then occurred, perhaps scarcely an hour 
afterward, that remarkable episode in this man^s 
history. As he arose from the ground on which, 
all kneeling, he had pronounced his abjuration, 
he gave a significant stamp, and whispered to a 
friend, “ E pur A muove “ Yet it does move” 
— ay, and in spite of Inquisitions, has gone 
round — ^nay, the whole world of thought itself 
has moved, and having received an impulse 
from such minds, will revolve for ages in a 
glorious cycle for mankind! But the most 
touching incident of\Galileo’s story is yet to 
come. 

After several years of confinement at Arcetri, 
the great astronomer was permitted to retire to 
Florence, npon the conditions that he should 
neither quit his house, nor receive the visits of 
his friends. They removed him from a prison, to 
make a prison of his home. Alas ! it was even 
worse than this. 

Much as the greatest minds Jove fame, and 
strugg ^|f.jip obtain it, the proudest triumph of 
geniusUH of science, the applause of the world 
itself, ever Jpud and obtrusive, is not to be com- 
pared to the low and gentle murmurs of pleas- 
ure and of pride from those we love. There 
was one being from whom Galileo had been 


accustomed to hear th98e consolations — his child, 
his gentle Maria Galilei. He had been other- 
wise a solitaiy indeed, and now more than ever 
so, when he was cut off from the communion 
of the greatest minds. To his lovely girl, bis 
daughter, his heart clung with more than fond- 
ness. No wife of Pliny, perhaps, ever wafted 
to her husband with sweeter devotion the echoes 
of the applauding world without, greeting him 
she loved, than she did — his Maria Galilei. As 
he returned from prison, the way seemed tedious, 
the fleetest traveling all too slow, till ho should 
once more fold her to his heart; and she, too, 
she anticipated meeting her father with a pleas- 
ure greater than ever before enjoyed, since he 
had now become a victim, sainted in her eyes, 
by the persecution he had suffered. 

Short, indeed, was this happiness, if enjoyed 
at all. Within the month, she died, and the 
home of Galileo was more than a prison — it was 
a desolate altar, on which the last and most 
precious of bis household gods was shivered. 
And ho died loo, a few years afterward, that 
good old man ! 

But he had yielded — be was no martyr ! Yes, 
indeed ! But be it remembered, that if he pos- 
sessed not the moral courage of a Huss, a Sav- 
onarola, or a Luther, ho was not called to exer- 
cise it in so high a cause. The assertion and 
support of a religious truth is impressed with far 
deeper obligations than the advocacy of a scien- 
tifle one, however well maintained by analogy, 
and confirmed by reason. 

Still there was a deep devotional sentiment 
that pervaded the character of Galileo. Before 
he died, he became totally blind ; yet he did not 
despair. Like Milton, he labored on for man-, 
kind — nay, pursued his scientific studies, invent- 
ing mechanical substitutes for his loss of vision, to 
enable him still to pursue his arduous researches. 

It is true he was shut out, like the older 
Herschcl, from the view of that glorious com- 
pany, toward which his spirit had .so often soared. 
Well might his friend Ca'^telli say, in allusion to 
his infirmity, “ that the noblest eyes were dark- 
ened which nature had ever made — eyes so 
privileged, and gifted with such rare qualities, 
that they might be said to have seen more than 
all those who had gone before him, and to have 
opened the eyes of all who w'cro to come.” 
Galileo himself bore noble tribute to bis friend, 
when bo exclaimed, 

Never, never will I cease to use the senses 
which God has left me ; and though this heaven, 
this earth, this universe, be henceforth shrunk 
for me into the narrow space which I myself 
fill, so it please God, it shall content me.” 

The malice of his enemies long survived his 
death. The partisans of Rome disputed his right 
to make a will. They denied him a monument, 
for which large sums had been subscribed. 

A hundred years afterward, when a splendid 
memorial w*as about to be erected to his mem- 
ory, the President of the Florentine Academy 
descended into Ris grave, and desecrated his re- 
mains, by bearing off, as relict for a mifrenffi, 
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the thumb of his right hand, and one of his ver- 
tabns I So the victims of the religious fuiy of 
one age become the martyrs of science in another ! 

And what is the moral of what we have writ- 
ten concerning Galileo? Is there no teaching 
t hifct may instruct our own times, especially 
when we see how, through scorn and persecu- 
tion, and this world’s contumely, and through 
the gloom and shadows of ignorance and fear, 
the form and substance of mighty Truth rises, 
slowly and dimly, perchance, at first, but grand- 
ly and majesticaliy ere lung ? Little more than 
two hundred years have passed since the death 
of Galileo, but ample justice has been done to 
his memory. His name will be a watchword 
through all time, to urge men forward in the 
great cause of moral and intellectual progress ; 
and the Tree of Knowledge, whose fruits were 
once on earth, plucked, perhaps, ere they were 
matured, has shot up with its golden branches 
into the skies, over which has radiated the smiles 
of a beneficent Providence to cheer man onward 
in the career of virtue and intelligence. 

** There is something,” as a profound writer 
has observed,* in the spirit of the present age, 
greater than the age itself. It is, the ajipearance 
of a new power in the world, the multitude of 
minds now pressing forward in the great tusk of the 
moral and intellectual regeneration of mankind.” 

And this cause must ultimately triumph. 
The energies and discoveries of men like Gali- 
leo, remote as their history becomes, have an 
undying influence. 

'riic power of a great mind is like the attrac- 
tion of a sun. It appears in the infinite bounds 
of space, far, far away, as a grain among other 
^old dust at the ieet of the Eternal, or, at most, 
but a.s a luminous spot ; and yet we know that 
its influence controls, and is necessary for, the 
order and arrangement of the nearest, as well 
as the remotest system. So in the moral and 
intellectual universe, from world to world, from 
star to star, the influence of one great mind ex- 
tend.s, and we are drawn toward it by an unseen, 
but all-pervading aflinity. Thus has the cause 
of moral and intellectual progress a sure guar- 
anicc of success. It has become a necessity, 
interwoven with the spirit of the age — a neces- 
sity impressed by every revelation of social evil, 
as well as proclaimed by every scientific dis- 
covery — gaining increased energy and power 
from the manifestation of every new wonder 
and mystery of nature — nay, from the building 
of every steam-ship, the laying down of every 
new line of railway. 

[From Dickens's “ Household Words,") 

EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

T he name of Ebenozer Elliott is associated 
with one of the greatest and most important 
political changes of modoni times ; with events 
not yet suflicteiilly removed from us, to allow 
of their being canvassed in this place with that 
freedom which would serve t)lo more fully to 
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illiutrate his real meriu. Elliott would have 
been a poet, in all that constitutes true poetry, 
had the corn laws never existed. 

He was bom on 25th March, 1781, at the 
New Foundry, Masborough, in the parish of 
Rotherham, where his father was a clerk in the 
employment of Messrs. Walker, with a salary 
of ^60 or (£70 per annum. His ihther was a 
man of strong political tendencies, possessed of 
humorous and satiric power, that might have 
qualified him for a comic actor. Such was the 
character he bore for political sagacity that he 
was popularly known as “ Devil Elliott.” The 
motheaof the poet seems to have been a woman 
of an extreme nervous temperament, constantly 
suffering from ill health, and constitutionally 
awkward and diffident. 

Ebenezer commenced his early training at a 
dame’s school; but shy, awkward, and desul- 
tory, he made little progress ; nor did he thrive 
much better at the school in which he was after- 
ward placed. Here he employed his comrades 
to do his tasks for him, and of course laid no 
foundation for his future education. His parents, 
disheartened hy the lad’s apparent stolidity, sent 
him next to Dalton’s school, two miles distant ; 
and here he certainly acquired something, for 
he retained, to* old age, the memory of some of 
the scenes through which he used to pass on 
his way to and from this school. For want of 
the necessary preliminary training, he could do 
little or nothing with letters: he rather pre- 
ferred playing truant and roaming the meadows 
in listless idleness, wherever bis fancy led him. 
This could not last. His father soon set him 
to work in the foundry; and with this advan- 
tage, that the lad stood on better terms with 
himself than he had been for a considerable pe- 
riod, for he discovered that be could compete 
with others in work — sheer band-labor — he 
could not in the school. One disadvantage, 
however, arose, as ho tells us, from his foundry 
life ; for he acquired a relish for vulgar pursuit^ 
and the village alehouse divided his attentions 
with the woods and fields. Still a deep im- 
pression of the charms of nature had been made 
upon him by his boyish rambles, which the de- 
basing influences and associations into which 
he was thrown could not wholly wipe out. He 
would still wander away in his accustomed 
haunts, and purify his soul from her alehouse 
defilements, by copious draughts of the fresh 
nectar of natural beauty imbibed from the sylvan 
sooner}' around him. 

The childhood and youth of the future poet 
presented a strange medley of opposites and 
antitheses. Without the ordinary measure of 
adaptation for scholastic pursuits, he inhaled 
the vivid influences of (external things, delight- 
ing intensely in natural objects, and yet feeling 
an infinite chagrin and remorse at his own idl^ 
ness and ignorance. We find him highly im- 
aginative ; making miniature lakes by sinking 
an iron vessel filled with water in a heap ^ 
stones, and gazing therein with wondrous enjoy- 
ment at the reflection of the sun and skies over- 
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bmdimui exhibitiDg a stmnge passion for look- 
lag on tkb faces of those who had died violent 
deaths, although these dead men’s features would 
haunt his imagination for weeks afterward. 

fie did not, indeed, at this period, possess 
the elements of an ordinary education. A retry 
simple circumstance sufficed to apply the spark 
which fired his latent energies, and nascent 
poetical tendencies; and he henceforward be- 
came a diflerent being, elevated far above his 
former self. He called one evening, after a drink- 
ing bout on the previous night, on a maiden aunt, 
named Robinson, a widow possessed of about 
d630 a year, by w^hom he was shown a member 
of ** Sowerby’s English Botany,” which her son 
was then purchasing in* monthly parts. The 
plates made a considerable impression on the 
awkurard youth, and he assayed to copy them 
by holding them to the light with a thin piece 
of paper before them. When he found he could 
trace their forms by these means his delight 
was unbounded, and every spare hour was de- 
voted to the agreeable ta^. Here commenced 
that intimate acquaintance vrith flowers, which 
seems to pervade all his w*orks. This aunt of 
Ebenezer’s, (good soul ! would that every shy, 
gawky Ebenezer had such an aunt !) bent on 
completing the charm she had so* happily begun, 
displayed to him still further her son’s book of 
dried specimens; and this elated him beyond 
measure. He forthwith commenced a similar 
•collection for himself, for which purpose he would 
roam the fields still more than ever, on Sundays 
as well as week days, to the interruption of his 
attendances at chapel. This book he called his 
“Dry Flora,” (Hortus Siccus) and none so 
proad as he when neighbors noticed his plants 
and pictures. He was not a little pleased to 
feel himself a sort of wonder, as he passed 
through the village with his plants; and, greedy 
of praise, he allowed his acquaintance to be- 
lieve that his drawings were at first hand, and 
made by himself from nature. “ Thomson’s 
Seasons,” read to him about this time by his 
brother Giles, gave him a glimpse of the union 
of poetry with natural beauty ; and lit up in his 
mM an ambition which finally transformed the 
illiterate, rugged, hah'-tutored youth into the 
man who wrote “ The Village Patriarch,” and 
the **Coni Law Rhymes.” 

From this time be set himself resolutely to 
^ work of self-education. His knowledge of 
the English language was meagre in the ex- 
treme ; and he succeeded at last only by making 
for himself a kind of grammar by reading and 
observation. He then tried French, but his 
native indolence prevailed, and he gave it up 
•in despair. He read with avidity whatever 
books came in his way ; and a small legacy of 
books |Mti» father came in just at the right 
time.iif^^e says he could never read through a 
seea||l>rate book, and he therefore read master- 
pieei^ oidy; after Milton, then Shakspeare; 
then Ossian ; then Jnnias ; Paine’s * Common 
Sense ;* Swift’s ‘ Tale of a Tub * Joan of Arc 
Schiller’s ‘ Robbers Burger’s ‘ Lenora Gib- 


I boo’s ^Decline and Fall;* and long afterward^ 
[ TassOf Dante, De StaeJ, SohJegei, Hazlitt, and 
' the * Westminster Review,* ” Reading of this 
character might have been expected to lead to 
something; and was well calculated to make 
an extraordinaiy impression on suoh a mind as 
Elliott’s; and we have the fruit of this course 
of study in the poetry which from this time he 
began to throw off. 

He remained with his father from his six- 
teenth to his twenty-third year, working la- 
boriously without wages, except an occasional 
shilling or two for pocket-money. He after- 
ward tried business on his own account. He 
made two efforts at Sheffield; the last com- 
mencing at the age of forty, and ivith a borrow- 
ed capital of 50. He describes in his nervous 
language the trials and difficulties he had to 
contend with ; and all these his imagination em- 
bodied for him in one grim and terrible form, 
which he christened “ Bread Tax.” With this 
demon he grappled in desperate energy, and 
assailed it vigorously vrith his caustic rhyme. 
This training, these mortifications, these mis- 
fortunes, and the demon Bread Tax” above 
I all, made Elliott successively despised, hated, 
feared, ahd admired, as public opinion changed 
toward him. 

Mr. Howitt describes his warehouse as a 
dingy, and not very extensive place, heaped with 
iron of all sorts, sizes, and forms, with barely a 
passage through the chaos of nisty bars into the 
inner sanctum, at once, study, counting-house, 
library, and general receptacle of odds and ends 
connected with his calling. Here and there, to 
complete the jumble, were plaster casts of Shaks- 
peare, Achilles, Ajax, and Napoleon, sugges- 
tive of the presidency of literature over the 
materialism of commerce vrhich marked the 
career of this singular being. By dint of great 
industry he began to flourish in business, and, at 
one time, could make a profit of c£20 a-day with- 
out moving from his seat. During this prosper, 
ous period be built a handsome villa-residence 
in the suburbs. He now had leisure to brood 
over the full force and effect of the Corn Laws. 
The subject was earnestly discussed then in all 
manufacturing circles of that district. Reverses 
now arrived. In 1837, he lost fully one-third 
of all his savings, getting out of the storm at last 
with about c£6,000, which he wrote to Mr. Tait 
of Edinburgh, he intended, if possible, to retain. 
The palmy days of £20 profits had gone by for 
Sheffield, and instead, all was commercial disas- 
ter and distrust. Elliott did well to retire with 
what little he had remaining. In his retreat he 
was still vividly haunted by the demon “ Bread 
Tax.” This, then, was the period of the Corn- 
Law Rhymes, and these bitter experiences lent 
to them that tone of sincerity and earnestness — 
that fire and frenzy which they breathed, and 
which sent them, hot, burning words of denim- 
ciation and wrath, into the bosoms of the work- 
ing classes — the toiling millions from whom 
Elliott sprang.*' “Bread Tax,” indeed, to him, 
was a thing of terrible import and bitter experi* 
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ence ; hanoe ba am no gentle terms or honejed 
phrases whan dealing with the obncndons impost. 
Sometimes coarse invective and angry assertion 
take the place of convincing reason and calm 
philosophy. At others, there is a true vein of ; 
poetry and pathos running through the rather | 
unpoetic theme, which touches us with its 
Wordsworthian feeling and gentleness. Then he 
would be found calling down thunders upon the 
devoted heads of the monopolists, with all a 
fanatic’s hearty zeal, and in his fury he would 
even pursue them, not merely through the world, 
but ^yond its dim frontiers and across the 
threshold of another state. Take them, how- 
ever, as they stand — and more vigorous, effec- 
tive, and startling political poetry has not graced 
the literature of the age. 

It was not to be supposed but that this trum- 
pet-blast of defiance, and shrill scream of “ war 
to the knife,” should bring down upon him much 
obloquy, much vituperation : but all this fell 
harmlessly upon him ; he rather liked it. When 
people began to bear with the turbid humor and 
angry utterances of the “ Corn Law Rhymer,” 
and grew familiar with the stormy march of his 
verse, it was discovered that he was ^something 
more than a mere political party song-writer. 
Ho was a true poet, whose credentials, signed 
and scaled in the court of nature, attested the 
genuineness of his brotherhood with those chil- 
dren of song who make the world holier and j 
happier by the meliitluous strains they bring to 
118 , like fragments of a forgotten melody, from 
the far-off world of beauty and of love. 

Elliott will not soon cease to be distinctively 
known as the “ Corn Law Rhymer but it will 
J)e by his non-political poems that he will be 
chiefly remembered by posterity as the Poet of 
the People -, for his name will still be, as it has 
long been, a “ Household Word,” in the homes 
of all such as love the pure influences of simple, 
sensuous, and natural poetry. As an author he 
did not make his way fast: he had written 
poetry for twenty years ere he had attracted 
much notice. A genial critique by Southey 
in the “Quarterly,” another by Carlyle in the 
“ Edinburgh,” and favorable notices in the 
“ Atbenmum” and “ New Monthly,” brought him 
into notice; and he gradually made his way 
until a new and cheap edition of his works, in 
1840, stamped him as a popular poet. His 
poetry is just such as, knowing his history, we 
might have expected ; and such as, not knowing 
it, might have bodied forth to us the identical 
man as wo find him. 

As we have said. Nature was his school ; but 
flowers were the especial vocation of his muse. 
A small ironmonger— a keen and successful 
tradesman — we should scarcely have given him 
credit for such an exquisite love of the beautiful 
in Nature, as we find in some of those lines 
written by him in the crowded counting-room 
of that dingy warehouse. The incident of the 
floral miscellany; thesubsequentstudy of “The 
Seasons the long rambles in Meadows and on 


hill-sides, specimen-hunting for his Hartu$ Ae- 
ries, sufficiently account for the exquisite sketch- 
es of scenery, and those vivid descriptions of 
natural phenomena, which showed that the coin- 
age of his brain h^ been stamped in Nature’s 
mint. The most casual reader would at once 
discover that, with Thomson, he has ever been 
the devoted lover and worshiper of Nature — at 
wanderer by babbling streams-— a dreamer in the 
leafy wilderness — a worshiper of morning upon 
the golden hill-tops. He gives us pictures of 
rural scenery warm as the pencil of a Claude, 
and glowing as the sunsets of Italy. 

A few sentences will complete our sketch, 
and bring us to the close of the poet’s pilgrim- 
age. He had come enjt of the general collapse 
of commercial affairs in 1837, with a su^l 
portion of the wealth he had realized by diligent 
and continuous labor. He took a walk, on one 
occasion, into the country, of about eighteen 
miles ; reached Argilt Hill, liked the place, re- 
turned, and resolved to buy it. He laid out in 
house and land about one thousand guineas. 
His family consisted of Mrs. Elliott and two 
daughters ; a servant-maid ; an occasional help- 
er; a Welch pony and small gig; “a dog 
almost as big as the mare, and much wiser than 
his master; a*pony-cart; a wheel-barrow; and 
a grindstone — and,” says he, “turn up your 
nose if you like !” 

From his own papers we learn that he had 
one son a clergyman, at Lothedale, near Skip- 
ton ; another in the steel trade, on^Elliott’s old 
premises at Sheffield ; two others unmarried, 
living on their means ; another “ druggisting at 
Sheffield, in a sort of chimney called a shop;” 
and another, a clergyman, living in the West 
Indies. Of his thirteen children, five were dead, 
and of whom he says, * They left behind them 
no memorial — ^but they arc safe in the bosom of 
Mercy, and not quite forgotten even here !” 

In this retirement he occasionally lectured 
and spoke at public meetings ; but he began to 
suffer from a spasmodic afiection of the nerves, 
which obliged him wholly to forego public speak- 
ing. This disease grew worse ; and in Decem- 
ber, 1839, ho was warned that he could not 
continue to speak in public, except at the risk 
of sudden death. This disorder lingered about 
him for about six years; ho then fell ill of a 
more serious disease, which threatened speedy 
termination. This was in May, 1849. In 
September, ho writes, “ I have been very, very 
ill.” On the firet of December, 1 849, the event, 
which had so long been impending, occurred; 
and Elliott peacefully departed in the sixty-ninth 
year of his ago. 

Thu.s, then, the sun sot on one whoso life was 
one continued heroic struggle with opposing 
influences— with ignorance first, then trade, 
then the corn lavi's, then literary fame, and, last 
of all, disease : and thus the world saw its last 
of the material breathing form of the rugged but 
kindly being who made himself loved, feared, 
hated, and famous, as the“ Corn Law Rhtxxb.’' 
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„ ^ , I pBnwd br the neverAiliiig tninpet befen. 

(Km C^BBd^i'eBiiiiiiividraatiirwlB South ^ cbaige be jMiaed olose to wbeo I 

'seated bim with a eeoood balht in the eboaUer, 
of which he did not take the sligrhtest notioe. 

I now determined not to fire again until 1 could 


CONFLICT WITH AN ELEPHANT. 


I N a few minutes one of those who had gone 
. off to our left came nuining breathless' to 
say he had seen the mighty game. I 
halted for a minute, and instructed Is^, who 
carried the big Dutch rifle, to act independently 
of me, while Kleinboy was to assist me in the 
•chase ; but, as usual, when the row began, roy 
followers thought only of number one. I bared 
my arms to the shoulder, and, having imbibed 
a draught of aqua pura from the ci^ash of 
one of the spoorers, I grasped my trusty two- 
grooved rifle, and told my guide to go ahead. 
We proceed^ silently as might be for a few 
hundred yards, following the guide, when he 
suddenly pointed, exclaiming, “Klow!** and 
before us stood a herd of mighty bull elephants, 
packed together beneath a shady grove about 
a hundred and fifty yards in advance. I rode 
slowly toward them, and, as soon as they ob- 
served me, they made a loud rumbling noise, 
and, tossing their trunks, wheeled right about 
and made ^ in one direction, crashing through 
the forest and leaving a cloud of dust behind 
them. I was accompanied by a detachment 
of my dogs, who assisted me in the pursuit. 

The distance I had come, and the difficulties 
I had undergone to behold these elephants, rose 
fresh before me. I determined that on this oc- 
casion at least I would do ray duty, and, dash- 
ing my spurs into Sunday^s’^ ribs, 1 was very 
>oon much too close in their rear for safety. 
The elephants now raaile an inclination to ray 
left, whereby I obtained a good view of the 
ivory. The herd consisted of six bulls ; four 
of them were full grown, first-rate elephants j 
the other two were fine fellows, but had not 
yet arrived at perfect stature. Of the four old 
fellows, two had much finer tusks than the rest, 
and for a few seconds 1 was undecided which 
of these two I would follow; when, suddenly, 
the one which I fancied hod the stoutest tusks 
broke from bis comrades, and 1 at once felt 
oonvinoed that he was the patriarch of the herd, 
and followed bim accordingly. Cantering along- 
side, 1 was about to fire, when he instantly 
tuEned, and, uttering a trumpet so strong and 
ffiiill that the earth seemed to vibrate beneath 
my feet, he charged foriousl} sifter me for sev- 
eral hundred yards in a direct line, not altering 
his course in the slightest degree for the trees 
of.the forest, which he snapped and overthrew 
like reeds in his headlong career. 

When he pulled up in his charge, I likewise 
baited; and as he slowly turned to retreat, I 
let fly at his shoulder, “ Sunday” capering and 
prancing, and giving me much trouble. On 
receiving the ball the elephant shrugged his 
shoulder, and made off at a free, majestic walk. 
TUiiliot brought several of the dogs to my 
iflP^ce which had been following the other 
^iUlphants, and on their coming up and barking 
another headlong charge was the result, accom- 


make a steady shot ; but, although the elephant 
turned repeatedly, Sunday” invariably disap- 
pointed me, capering so that it was impossible 
to fire. At length, exasperated, 1 became reck- 
less of the danger, and, springing from the sad- 
dle, approached the elephant under cover of a 
tree and gave him a bullet in the side of the 
head, when, trumpeting so shrilly that the forest 
trembled, he charged among the dogs, from 
whom he seemed to fancy that the blow had 
come ; after which he took up a position in a 
grove of thorns, with his head toward me. 1 
walked up very near, and, as he was in the act 
of charging (being in those days under wrong 
impressions as to the impracticability of bring- 
ing down an elephant with a shot in the fore- 
head), stood coolly in his path until he was 
within fifteen paces of me, and let drive at the 
hollow of his forehead, in the vain expectation 
that by so doing 1 should end his career. The 
shot only served to increase his fury — an effect 
which, r had remarked, shots in the head in- 
v’ariably produced ; and, continuing his charge 
with incredible quickness and impetuosity, ho 
all but terminated my elephant-hunting forever. 
A large party of the Bcchuanos who had come 
up, yelled out simultaneously, imagining I was 
killed, for the elephant was at one moment 
almost on the top of me : 1, however, escaped 
by roy activity, and by dodging round the bushy 
trees. As the elephant w'as charging, an cnor 
mous thorn ran deep into the sole of my Too/ 
the old Badcnoch brogues, which 1 that day 
sported, being worn through, and this caused 
me severe pain, laming me throughout the 
rest of the conflict. 

The elephant held on through the forest at 
a sweeping pace; hut he was hardly out of 
sight when I was loaded and in the saddle, and 
soon once more alongside. About this time 1 
heard Isaac blazing away at another bull; but 
when the elephant charged, his cowardly heart 
failed him, and he very soon made his appear- 
ance at a safe distance in my rear. My ele- 
phant kept crashing along at a steady pace, 
with hlo^ streaming from his wounds; the 
dogs, which were knocked up with fatigue and 
thirst, no longer barked around him, but had 
dropped astern. It was long before I again 
fired, for I was afraid to dismount, and “ Sun- 
day” was extremely troublesome. At length 
1 fired sharp right and left from the saddle ' 
he got both halls behind the shoulder, and made 
a long charge after me, rumbling and trumpet- 
ing as before. The whole body of the Baman- 
gwato men had now come up, and were follow- 
ing a short distance behind me. Among these 
was Mollycon, who volunteered to help; and 
being a very swift and active fellow, ho ren- 
dered mo im(^)rtant service by holding my 
fidgety horse’s head while I fired and loaded 
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I then filed sue broadside from the saddle, 
the elephant charging almost eveiy time, and 
pnraiing ns back to the main body in our 
rear, vrho fled in all directions as he ap- 
proached. 

The sun had now sunk behind the tops of 
the trees ; it would very soon be dark, and the 
elephant did not seem much distressed, notwith- 
standing all he had received. I recollected that 
my time was short, and therefore at once resolved 
to fire no more from the saddle, but to go close 
up to him and fire on foot. Riding up to him, 
I dismounted, and, approaching very near, I 
gave it him right and left in the side of the head, 
upon which he made a long and determined 
charge after me ; but I was now very reckless 
of his charges, for 1 saw that he could not over- 
take me, and in a twinkling I was loaded, and, 
again approaching, fired sharp right and left 
behind his shoulder. Again he charged with 
a terrific trumpet, which sent Sunday” flying 
through the forest. This was his last charge. 
The wounds which Ive had received began to 
tell on his constitution, and be now stood at 
bay beside a thorny tree, with the dogs barking 
around him. These, refre.«thed by the evening 
breeze, and perceiving that it was nearly over 
with the elephant, had once more come to my 
assistance. Having loaded, I drew near and 
fired right and left at his forehead. On receiv- 
ing those shots, instead of charging, he tossed 
his trunk up and down, and by various sounds 
and motions, most gratifying to the hungry 
natives, evinced that his demise was near. 
Again I loaded, and fired my last shot behind 
his shoulder : on receiving it, he turned round 
t^e bushy tree beside which ho stood, and 1 
ran round to give him the other barrel, but the 
mighty old monarch of the forest needed no| 
more; before I could clear the bushy tree he 
fell heavily on his side, and his spirit had fled. 
My feelings at this moment can only be undcr- 
.stood by a few brother Njmtods who have had 
the go(^ fortune to enjoy a similar enoountcr. 

I never felt so gratified on any former occasion 
as I did then. j 

Jly this time all the natives had come up ; 
they were in the highest spirits, and flocked 
around the elephant, laughing and talking at 
a rapid pace. 1 climbed on to him, and sat 
enthroned upon his side, which was as high as 
my eyes when standing on the ground. In a 
lew minutes night set in, when the natives, 
having illuminated the jungle with a score of 
fires, and formed a semicircle of bushes to 
windward, lay down to rest without partaking 
of a morsel of food. Mutch uisho would not 
allow a man to put an assagai into the elephant 
until the morrow, and placed two relays of 
sentries to keep watch on either side of him. 
My dinner consisted of a piece of flesh from the 
temple of the elephant, which 1 broiled on the 
hot embers. In the conflict I had lost my shirt, 
which was reduced to streamers by the wait-a- j 
bit thorns, and all the clothing ^hat remained 
was a pair of buckskin knee-breeches. 


[From llie Lidles* Compuioa.] 

* LETTICE ARNOLD. 

By the Author of ** Two Old Men’s Talws," ** Emelu 
Wtndhak," fte. 

[Ckmeludedjiwo page 178.] 

CHAPTER VII. 

Bleas the Lord, oh my soul 1 tnd all that la within me 
bleaa his holy name ; 

Who forgiveth all thy iniquItieB and healetfa all thy 
diseosca, 

Who aaveth thy life from deatruclion, and crowneth 
thee witl^ loving kindness and tender merciea. 

MBS. ,yiSHEK. 

I MUST now introdoce you to Mrs. Fisher : 

she is so great a favorite of mine, that before 
1 relate what became of Myra, 1 must make you 
acquainted with this lady. 

Mrs. Fisher was a respectable gentlewoman- 
like personage of about fifty-four, of a grave, 
authoritative and somewhat severe aspect ; but 
with the remains of very extraordinary personal 
beauty which she had once possessed in an emi- 
nent degree. She was somewhat above the 
middle size, of^an erect, firm, full figure, her 
hair now gently turning gray, drawn over her 
finely proportioned forehead; her eyes large, 
and of a fine color and form — clear and steady ; 
her mouth expressive of sense and temper ; and 
her dress in character with the rest. Mrs. 
Fisher was always handsomely dreav^d in silks 
of the best description, but in slight mourning, 
which she always wore ; and on her head, also, 
a cap rather plainer than the mode, but of the 
finest and most expensive materials : nothing 
could be more dignified and complete than her 
appearance. 

When first Myra was introduced to her she 
was both daunted and disappointed ; the gravity, 
amounting almost to sternness, with which Mrs. 
Fisher received her, and explained to her the 
duties she was expected to perform, awed in 
the first place, and mortified in the second. 
The establishment of this fashionable modiste, 
with which Myra had associated nothing but 
laces and ribbons, dresses and trimmings, em- 
broidery and feathers, flattery and display, struck 
cold and dull upon her imagination. She was 
introduced into a handsomely but veiy plainly 
furnished sitting-room, whore not one trace of 
any of those pretty things were to be seen, and 
heard of nothing but regularity of hours, per- 
severing industry, quaker neatness, attentioii 
to health, and the strictest observance of the 
rules of what she thought quite a prudish pro- 
prietv. 

Mrs. Fisher’s life had been one of vicissitude, 
and in its vicissitudes, she, a strong, earnest- 
minded woman, had learned much. She had 
known sorrow, privation, cruelly hard labor, and 
the loneliness of utter desolation of the heart 
She had, moreover, been extremely beautiful, 
and she had experienced those innumerable 
perils to which such a gift exposes an unprotected 
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girl, fltroggling.for her bread, under the oraelest 
cinmmstanees of oppressive labor. Every de- 
scription of hardship, and every description of 
temptation belonging to perhaps the haidest and 
almost the most dangerous position of female 
life, Mrs. Fisher had gone through. 

She had outlived its sufferings and escaped 
its snares. 

The sufiering, thanks to one of the finest 
constitutions in the world ; the snares, thanks to 
what she always, with inexhaustible gratitude, 
acknowledged as th*e special mercy and provi- 
dence of God. 

An orphan at the dangerous age of seventeen, 
the lovely blooming young creature was placed 
by her friends in one of the most fashionable 
and largest milliners’ establishments at that time 
in London, and had found herself at once miser- 
able and excited, oppressed and fiattered. 

The mistress of this fiourishing house, intent 
upon making a rapid fortune before the years in 
which she could enjoy it should come to a close, 
cared little — I might say nothing — for the wel- 
fare of the poor creatures whoso labors were 
to construct that edifice. She, in fact, never 
thought about them. Want of thought may be 
pleaded as the excuse, wretched one as it is, for 
the cruelties of those days. People certainly had 
not the claim of common humanity sounded into 
their ears as it is into all ears now. A few ad- 
mirable philanthropists talked of it, and preached 
it; but it was not to be heard calling in the 
streets, as jit is the triumph of oiir day to ac- 
knowledge, till the hardest heart for very shame 
is forced to pay tome attention to the call. 

It never entered into Miss Lavington’s head 
that she had any other business with her young 
women, but to get all the work she possibly 
could out of their hands, and as well done, and 
as speedily done as possible. If she objected to 
night-work in addition to day-work, it was not 
in the slightest degree out of compassion for the 
aching limbs and wearied eyes of the poor girls; 
but because wax candles were expensive, and 
tallow ones were apt to drip; and there was 
always double the duty required from the super- 
iatendent (her special favorite), to keep the 
young women at those times to their duty, and 
prevent fine materials from being injured. 

Ohf those dreadful days and nights of the 
seaton^ which the pbor Lucy Miles at that place 
went through. 

She-— accustomed to the sweet fresh air of 
the country, to the cheerful variety of daily 
labor in her father’s large farm, and under the 
oare of a brisk, clever, but most kind and sens- 
ible mother — ^to be shut up twelve, fourteen, 
fifteen, sixteen, nay twenty hours before a birth- 
night, in the sickening atmosphere of the close 
work-rqom* . The windows were rarely opened, 
if ev ej||H I> poor young things were so un- 
natuHV 'Chilly for want of exercise and due 
cinJpBbn of the blood, that they said they 
shdpi, and perhaps they might, have taken cold 
ifliiesh air were admitted. There was nothing 
^y all dreaded so much as taking cold ; those 


fatal coughs, which ^ every season thinned the 
ranks, to ^ filled with fresh victims, were invari- 
ably attributed to some particular occasion when 
they had “ taken cold.” They did not know 
that they were rejecting the very cordial of life 
and inhaling poison when they kept the room 
so close. 

Oh! for the dreadful weariness which pro- 
ceeds from in-action of the limbs ! so different 
from the wholesome fatigue of action, /n-aetion 
where the blood is stagnating in every vein : 
in-action, after which rest is not rest, but a 
painful effort of the repressed currents to re- 
cover their circulating power — so different from 
the delightful sensation of wholesome rest after 
physical exertion. 

At first she felt it almost insupportable. I 
have heard her say that it seemed at times as if 
she would have given years of her existence to 
be allowed to get up and walk up and down the 
room for a few minutes. The sensation was so 
insupportable. That craving desire of the body 
for what it is in want of — be it water, bo it 
bread, be it rest, be it change of posture — is so 
dreadful in its urgency. The most abominable 
tortures men have in their wickedness invented 
are founded upon this fact — ^tortures that render 
the black history of inquisitors yet blacker : and 
hero it was, in one at least of its numerous 
forms, daily infiicted upon a set of helpless young 
women, by a person who thought herself per- 
fectly justifiable; and whose conscience never 
pricked her in the least. 

Such IS negligent moral habit. 

Oh ! the delight at meal-times — ^to spring up, 
I was going to say — I meant to get up — for 
there was no spring left in these poor stifleiie^ 
frames. Oh ! the delight when the eye of that 
superintendent was no longer watching the busy 
circle, and her voice calling to order any one 
Who durst just to raise a head, and pause in the 
unintermitting toil. Oh 1 the delight to get up 
and come to broakfas^ or dinner, or tea. 

They had not much appetite when they came 
to their meals to be sure. There was only one 
thing they were always ready to enjoy, and that 
was their tea. That blessed and long abused 
tea ; which has done more to sweeten private 
life with its gentle warmth and excitement, than 
any cordial that has ever been invented. It is 
but a cordial, however ; it is not a nourishment ; 
though a little sugar, and wretched blue milk, 
such as London milk used to be, may be added 
to it. Most of the young ladies, however, 
preferred it without these additions ; they 
found it more stimulating so, 1 believe, poor 
things I 

Such nourishment as they received, it is plain, 
would ill supply the rapid exhaustion of their 
employment. One by one in the course of the 
season they sickened and dropped off; some died 
out and out ; some, alas ! tempted by suffering 
and insupportable fatigue, or by that vanity and 
levity which seems to be too common a result 
I with many gfrls living together, did worse. 

I There would have been a li^vy record against 
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her every June, if Miss Layington had takea the 
trouble to note down what had become of her 
missing young ladies. 

I said they were relieved from their irksome 
continuance in one posture by going to their 
meals, and what a relief it was ; but they did 
not always get that. When there was more 
than usual to be done, their tea would be 
brought to them where they sat, and there would 
lie no intermission. 

So things went on at Miss Lavington’s in 
those days. 1 wonder in how many establish- 
ments of the same description, things go on so 
now I How many to which that voice of hu- 
manity which ‘‘ calls in the streets’ ' has not yet 
penetrated ! 

We shall by-and-by see what was the case 
in Mrs. Fisher's, but ibr the present we will go 
on with her history. 

So beautiful a young creature as she was, 
could not long escape trials, yet more to be 
lamented than those of physical suflering. 

In the first place, there was the conversation 
of the young ladies themselves ; a whispering 
manner of conversation when at work j a busy 
chattering of emancipated tongues during the in- 
tervals. And what was it all about ? * 

Why, what was it likely to be about ? — ^love 
and lovers — beauty and its admirers — dress and 
its advantages — he and him — and, dear me, 
weren’t you in the Park last Sunday ? Whore 
could you be? and did you not see the carriage 
go by ? What had you on ? Oh, that pink bon- 
net. I cribbed a bit of Mrs. M — ’s blond for a 
voilette. If people will send their own ma- 
terials they deserve as much. I've heard Mrs. 
Saunders (the superintendent) say so scores of 
times. Well, well, and I saw it, Tm certain 
of it. Well, did any thing come of it ? 

Alas ! alas ! and so on — and so on — ^and so 
on. 

And Lucy was very soon taught to go on 
Sundays into the Park. At first, poo^ girl, 
merely to breathe the fresh air and inhale the 
delicious west wind, and look at trees and grass, 
and cows and deer once more, and listen to the 
biids singing. At first she thought the crowds 
of gayly dressed ()eople quite spoiled the pleas- 
ure of the walk, and tried to coax her compan- 
ions to leave the ring, and come and walk in tbo 
wood with her; but she soon learned better, 
and was rapidly becoming as bewitched with 
the excitement of gazing, and the still greater 
excitement of being gazed at, os any of them. 

She was so uncommonly beautiful that she got 
her full — and more than her full share of this 
latter pleasure ; and it was not long before she 
had those for whom she looked out amid the 
crowds upon the ring, and felt her lieart beat with 
secret delight as she saw them. 

Then, as her health began to decline, as dis- 
like insupportable for her ocoupation and* its con- 
finement; as weariness not to bo described, 
come on ; as longings for little luxuries to bo 
seen in every shop which sh# passed by, for 
fruit or confectionary, haunted her palled and 
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diseased appetite as the vision of food haunts the 
wretch who is starving ; as the desire of fine 
clothes, in which her companions managed to 
array themselves; as the more insidious, and 
more honorable longings of the heart, the de- 
solate heart, beset her— -cravings for affection 
and sympathy ; when all these temptations were 
embodied together in the shape of one, but too 
gentle, and insinuating ; oh, then it was perilous 
work indeed 1 

Her mother had tried to give her a good; 
honest, homely education;- 1^ made such a 
Christian of her, as going to church, reading a 
chaptea in the Bible on a Sunday, and the cate- 
chism makes of a young girl. There was nothing 
very vital, or earnest 'about it ; but such as it 
was, it was honest, and Lucy feared her God 
and reverenced her Saviour. Such sentiments 
were something of a defense, hut it is to be 
feared that they were not firmly enough rooted 
in the character to have long resisted the force 
of overwhelming temptation. 

This she was well aware of, and acknowl- 
edged to herself; and hence her deep, pervad- 
ing, ineffable gratitude, for the Providence which 
she believed had saved her. 

She was getting on very fast on the evil road 
upon which slfe had entered. Every Sunday 
the progress she made was fearful. A few 
more, at the pace at which she was advancing, 
and there would have been an end of it, when 
a most unexpected accident arrested her in the 
fatal career. 

One remarkably fine Sunday, wlien all the 
members of the establishment had been enjoy- 
ing their usual recreation in the Park — just as 
Lucy and some of her giddy friends were com- 
ing through Grosvenor Gate, they saw the super- 
intendent before them. 

There's that old Saunders, I declare !” cried 
one. Stand hack a little, won’t ye ? — she’ll 
see our bonnets else, and I’ll be hound she’ll 
know the rosettes, and where they come from.” 

There wus time for no more. Mrs. Saunders, 
who was rather late, being in haste to get home, 
attempted to cross, as a curricle at full speed 
came driving down Park-lane, and before the 
gentleman within could draw up, the unfortunate 
woman was under the horses’ heels. There 
was a terrible bustle. The young ladies with 
the rosettes managed to escape ; but Lucy, who 
had at least preserved her integrity thus far, and 
had nothing about her dress not strictly her own, 
rushed forward, and helped to raise the poor 
woman, declaring she knew who she was, and 
was placed with her by the assistants in the hack- 
ney coach in which she was carried home. 

Lucy was naturally of a very kind and hu- 
mane disposition ; and her care of the poor suf- 
fering woman during the transit to Miss Laving- 

ton’s united to the kindness and assiduity wiUi 

which, every one else but the under-maid of all 
being absent, she tended and waited upon her— - 
so engaged Mrs. Saunders’s afleotion, that al'ter- 
ward, during the whole of the subsequent ill- 
ness, which broken limbs and ribs occasioned, 
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she niede it her partionlar request to Miss La- 
▼iegtoD that Luoy might be spared from the 
work-room to nurse and keep her oompany; 
adding for that Jady’s satisfaction, that though 
the best nnrse, and nicest young girl of the 
lot, she certainly, being the youngest, was the 
least of a proficient in the peculiar art she 
foUowed. 

The poor woman lay groaning piteously upon 
her bed, waiting the arrival of the surgeon. The 
surgeon, an elderly man, was out of town, and 
could not attend ; a young man, appeared in his 
place. He had just joined himself to the old 
man in the quality of assistant and future part- 
ner ; and hearing that th^ case was one of an 
accident, and urgent, he hurried to the house, 
resolving to send for more experienced assist- 
ance, if such should be found necessary. 

He was shown up-stairs, and hastily entered 
the room in which the sufferer lay. She was 
very much bruised about the chest, and she 
drew her breath with difficulty ; and though ex- 
ceedingly weak and faint, was unable to lie 
down. She was resting in the arms of one who 
appeared to the young man like an angel. 

The lovely girl, with a face of the tenderest 
pity, was holding the poor groaning woman upon 
one arm, bending over her with an air of almost 
divine kindness, and softly wiping the dew-drops 
which in the agony came starting upon the 
patient’s brow. 

The young man received an impression which 
death alone effaced, though the bright vision- 
ary glance was only momentary. He was in- 
stantly by the side of his patient, and soon with 
much skill and courage doing what was neces- 
sary for immediate relief, though at the very 
first moment when he had discovered the seri- 
ous nature of the case, he had begged the young 
lady to tell Miss Lavington that it would be 
proper to send for some surgeon of more expe- 
rience and eminence than himself to take the 
direction of it. 

** Don’t go away,” said Mrs. Saunders feebly, 
as Lucy was rising to obey. “ Don’t send her 
away, mister — can’t do without her — Miss 
Lavington’s not at home— one need not ask her 
for me. Who should be sent for?” 

The yonng man named a gentleman high in 
his profession. Was^it that able and benevo- 
lent man whom the world has so lately lost? 
That kind, frank, manly, couragous man of 
genius, whom no one approached but to find 
help and comfort ? 1 don’t know — but be he 
who he might, when he did at length arrive, ho 
gave the most unqualified praise to the pro- 
ceedings of our yonng gentleman, and called the 
color to the pale cheek of the young and serious- 
looking student by his approbation. He finished 
his visit by assuring Mrs. Saunders that she 
could not ba in safer hands than those in which 
he had found her, and recommended her to put 
herself entirely under the charge of the young | 
practitioner, adding an assurance that he would , 
be ready at any instant to come if he should be I 


wanted; and that he, would, at all events, and 
in once or twice as a friend during the progress 
of the case. 

Mrs. Saunders liked the looks of the young 
man much— and who did not? and was quite 
contented with this arrangement, to which as I 
told you, was added the comfort of retaining 
Lucy Miles as her nurse and companion during 
what threatened to be a very tedious confine- 
ment. Miss Lavington well knew the value of 
la Mrs. Saunders in such an establishment as 
hers, and was willing to make any sacrifice to 
forward her recovery. 

So Lucy left the wearying work-room and 
I the dangerous recreations of the Sunday, to sit 
and watch by the bed-side of a peevish, uncom- 
fortable sort of an old woman, who was perpetual- 
ly making demands upon her patience and good- 
nature, but who really suffered so greatly from 
her accident, that Lucy’s pity and kindness were 
proof against every thing. The young surgeon 
went and came — went and came — and every 
time he came, this angel of beauty and goodness 
was ministering by the old woman’s bed. And 
those eyes of his — eyes of such prevailing pow- 
er in their almost enthusiastic expression of seri- 
ous earnestness — were bent upon her ; and some- 
times her eyes, soft and melting as those of the 
dove, or bright and lustrous as twin stars, met 
his. 

He could not but linger in the sick woman's 
room a little longer than was necessary, and the 
sick woman unwittingly favored this, for she took 
a great liking lo him, and nothing seemed to 
refresh and amuse her amid her pains like a little 
chat with this nice young man. And then the 
young surgeon remarked that at such times Lucy, 
was allowed to sit quietly down and amuse her- 
self w'ith a little needlework, and he thought 
this an excellent reason for making his visits as 
os long as he decently could. 

The young nurse and the young doctor all 
this while had conversed very little with each 
other ; but she listened and she gazed, and that 
was quite enough. The case proved a very 
serious one. Poor Mrs. Saunders, superintend- 
ent as she was, and not workwoman-driver, 
not slave— yet could no more than the rest 
escape the deleterious effects of the close work- 
room. Her constitution was much impaired. 
The wines and cordiahs she had accustomed her- 
self to take to .support nature, as she thought, 
under these fatigues, had increased the mischief; 
the wounds would not heal as they ought ; contu- 
sions would not di.spcr$e ; the internal injury in 
the che.st began to assume a very threatening 
appearance. Mr. L. came to the asistance of 
the young surgeon repeatedly— all that human 
skill could do was done, but Mrs. Saunders 
grew alarmingly worse. 

For a long time she resisted the evidence 
which her own sensations might have afforded her, 
and avoided asking any questions which might 
enlighten her. She was determined not to die ; 
and, even in a clise so awfully serious and real 
as this, people seem to cling to the persuasion, 
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80 prevailing in lighter ^iroamstanoes, that be- I this, gazed with an expression of sad and tender 
cause a thing sAan't be, it won't be, and because pity such as the minister of heaven might cnst 
they are determined it is not, it ts not. So, for upon a perishing soul. 

many days, Mrs. Saunders went on, exceeding- | She did not quite understand all this. Those 
ingly angry if every body did not say she was looks of interest, so inexpressibly sweet to her, 
getting better, and half inclined to dismiss her she thought were exoit^ by the view of her 
young surgeon, much as she liked him, because , position as affected her health and comfort. She 
he looked grave after he had visited her injuries, j thought it was that consumption which, sooner 
He did look grave, very grave. He was ex- ‘ or later, she believed must be her fate, which 
ceedingly perplexed in his mind as to what he he was anticipating with so much compassion, 
ought to do : young surgeon as he was, fresh She was blind to the far more dreadful dangers 
from those schools which, alas ! so many who which surrounded her. 

are acquainted with them represent as the very I Poor Mrs. Saunders ! At last it could no 
nurseries of infidelity and license both in speech longef be concealed from her. She must die. 
and action, he was a deeply, seriously pious man. | He broke the intelligence to her in the gentlest 
Such young men there are, who, like those ' terms, as she, at lasf, in a paroxysm of terror, 
three, walking unscathed through the furnace ' asked the question ; giving her what hope he 
of fire in the ,faith of the Lord their God, walk ; could, but still not denying that she stood in a 
through a more terribly destructive furnace^ — , fearful strait. It was a terrible scene that fol- 
the furnace of temptation — in the same faith, ! lowed Such a frightful agitation and hurry to 
and upon their bodies the fire hath no power, * accomplish in a few counted hours what ought 

neither is a hair of the head singed.” I to have been the basiness of a life. Such call- 

in what tears, in what prayers, in what an- i ing for p.salms and prayers ; such piteous be- 
guished hope, what fervent aspiration, this sole I sccchings for help ; and, last of all, such an 
treasure of a widowed mother, .steeped in jiov- | awful awakening of a slumbering conscience, 
orty to the very lip<i, had been reared, it would ! Like Richard’s bed, on the eve of Bosworth 

be long to tell ; but she had committed him to | fight, it seemq^d as if the spectral shadows of all 

one never found faithless, and under that bless- those she had injured in the body or the soul, by 
mg .she had found in her pure and disinterested j her unerring demands upon one, and her negli- 
love for the being intrusted to her charge, that ' gence as to the other, rose a host of dismal 
which had given her an eloquence, and a power, * .spectres round. Their pale, exhausted, plead- 
and a strength, which had told upon the boy. i ing looks, as she scolded and threatened, when 
He proved one of those rare creatures w’ho ‘ the clock struck one, and the task <a*as yet un- 
pass through every stage of existence, as child, ' done, and the head for a moment dropped, and 
as schoolboy, as youth j through nursery, school, , the throbbing fingers were still. Those hollow 
college, marked as some bright peculiar being — ' coughs in which she would 9 iot believe — ^those 
TOculiar only in this one thing, sincere unaflected hectic flushes that she would not see — and worse, 
goodness. His religion had been, indeed, with .■ those walks, those letters, at which she had eon- 
him a thing little professed, and rarely talked nived, because the girls did so much better when 
about, but it had been a holy panoply about his they had some nonsense to amuse them, 
heart — a bright shield, which had (picnchcd all * What fearful revelations were made as she 
the darts of evil : it shone around him like some- ^ raved aloud, or sank into a drowsy, dreary delir- 
thing of the radiance from a higher world. •There I ium. The old clergyman, who attended her, 
was a sort of a glory round the young saint’s consoled, and reason^, and prayed in vain. The 
hcAd. ' two young people— that lovely girl, and that 

Such being the man, you will not bo sur- feeling, interesting, young man — stood by the 
prised tohoBT that his practice called forth most ' bed appalled : he, ghastly pale — pale vrith an 
.serious reflcction.s— most melancholy and .sad . agony of despairing pity — she, trembling in ovoiy 
thoughts — and in no sick room where ho had limb. 

ever attended more than in the present one. ' The death agony, and then that poor woman 
Ho could not frequent the house as much os * wont to her account. There wsks no one in the 
his attendance rendered necessary without being room but themselves ; it was Into in the night, 
pretty well aw*are of the spirit of the place ; and ^ the morning, indeed, began faintly to dawn. The 
while ho grieved over the ruinous waste of health maids were all gone to bed, glad enough to 
to which those young creatures were exposed, escape the scene. He .stood silently vratching 
he was struck to the heart with horror at the the departing breath. It stopped. He gave a 
idea of their moral ruin. i deep sigh, and, stooping down, piously closed 

Mrs. Saunders talked openly and unreserved- the eyes. She had turned away in horror and 
ly, and betrayed the state of mind she was in : , in dread, but shedding some natural tears. He 
BO completely, so entirely devoted to, wrapt up stood looking at her some time, as there she 
in, buried fathoms and fathoms deep in the things , stood, weeping by the bed ; at li»t ho spoke, 
of this world : so totally lost to— so entirely to ! “ This may seem a strange time to choose, 

Beek in 'every thing connected with another : but I have something to say to you. Will you 
that the large, mournful, serious eye, as it turned listen to mo ?” 

to the sweet young creature sifting beside her, | She took her handkerchief from her eyes, and 
and pas.sing her daily life in an element such os ' gazed at him with a wondering, grave sort of 
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lo®ki M a diild nigiit do. His voice had some- ; • reasonable share. ^artiiMahip would, iu ^ 
tbuif so my remarkable in it course of time, be knew, l^ome solo propria- 

He passed to the side where she was stand- torship, at the dea^ or retirement of bu aged 
iogf and saidf am a very, very poor man, and patron^— one of which events could not be vary 
I have a helpless mother entirely dependent upon far distant. 

me for support, and, if it were my last morsel of It was, therefore, with great satisfaction, 
bread, aj, and wife and children were perishing after having summoned the necessary attend- 
for want of it, it is she who should have it.” ance, and sent his young betrothed to rest, that 
She only looked at him wondering like. Fisher walked home on a fine fresh morning. 

** This is a fearful precipice upon which you It was true he had taken a step most people 
stand. That poor creature has sunk into the would call veiy imprudent, thus to encumbei 
gulf which yawns beneath your feet. May God, himself with a young wife at the very outset 
in his mercy, look upon her ! But you, beauti- of his career ; certainly, he had never intended 
ful as one of heaven’s angels — as yet pure and any such thing. He had always resolved to be 
sinless as a child — must you fall, sink, perish, in patient, and have a little store of money by him, 
this mass of loathsome dorruption ? Better before he persuaded any one to begin the world 
starve, better die — ^far, far better.” with him. He could not bear the idea of all 

“ Alas, alas !” she cried, with a scared and being dependent upon his own life, and risking 
terrified look, “ Alas ! alas ! ten hundred thou- the chance of leaving a widow and a young 
sand times better. Oh, what must 1 do ? what family destitute. But this was an exceptional 
must I do ?” case, for ho could not, without trembling, con- 

” Take up your cross : venture upon the hard- template the dangers which surrounded this 
ships of a poor man’s wife. Discard all the young and innocent girl. His medical knowl- 
prides, and pomps, and vanities — the vain, vain edge taught him but too well the perils to the 
delusions of flattery : trample upon the sin, tri- health of one so fresh and blooming, from labors 
umph over the temptation. Put yourself under in close rooms to which she was so little accus- 
the protection of an honest man, who loves 3 *ou tomed— nleath stared her in the face, unless she 
from bis soul. Starve, if it must fie, but die the escaped it by means at which he shuddered to 
death of the righteous and pure.” think. 

She gazed at him, amazed ; she did not yet The only way in which he, young as he was, 
understand him. could possibly help her, was to withdraw her 

Marry me. Come to my blessed, roy ex- from the dangerous scene and make her his 
cellent mother’s roof. It is homely, but it is wife ; and on that step he had been for some 
honest j and let us labor and sufler together, if j days resolving. The emotion she bad shown, 
need be. It is all I can oflei^you. but it will the timorous joy, the sweet confidence in his 

love and honor, had given a rapturous feeling 
The arms, the beautiful arms were expanded, of happiness to him quite new. He had in- 
as it were, in a very agony of joy. The face ! tended benevolently and kindly j he had met * 
oh, was it not glorious in its beauty then ! Did with all the blessings of sincere attachment, 
he ever forget it ? Instead of walking to Mrs. Stcdnian's to take 

And so the contract was sealed, and so she some rest, w'hich he very much needed, he went 
was rescued from the pit of destruction into to his mother’s bouse, or rather the house where 
which she was rapidly sinking. he had. taken a snug little apartment for his 

And this it was that had excited such impa.s- mother, 
sioned, such lasting, such devoted feelings of It lay somewhere out Brompton way; in 
gratitude to Him who rules the course of this which district neat rows of small houses are to 
world, in a heart which had only to be shown be found looking backward upon plca.saiit greens 
what was good to embrace it. and gardens. There he had found a modest 

Fisher was all he had said ; extremely poor. ! little suite of apartments ; one sitting-rr>oin and 
His salary, as assistant, was handsome, never- , tw’o bedrooms — room for his mother and 
theless. Ha received one hundred a year and another sometimes occupied by himself, 
his board from the gentleman with whom ho The little hut, a tiny place it was, was clean 
was ; but his dress, which was necessarily rather to the greatest nicety, and though fitted up in 
expensive, and his mother, who had only an the very simplest and cheapest manner, had an 
annuity of twelve pounds a year, consumed it air of perfect comfort. The walls were stained 
all. Still you see be was by no means actually green, the drugget upon the floor was pink 
starving ; and he thought the young wife he and fawn ; the chairs were covered with what 
was going to bring home would be no very used to be called Manchester stripe — very 
greet addiiiun to his expenses, and he trusted, clean and pleasant-looking, and excellent for 
if children came, that he should, by his exertions, wash and wear. There was a pretty little 
be able to provide for them. In two years his table for tea and dinner, and a nice, round three- 
engagement with the present gentleman as his clawed one close by the mother’s side— who 
ossistant would be at an end ; and he had re- was established in the only article of luxury in 
ceived from the old man, who was a sort of the room, a very comfortable arm-chair. There 
humorist in his way, several very strong hints ' the old lady pa.<Aed her life, 
about partnership, if he would be satisfied with | She had lost the use of her lower limbs for 
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■ome yeATS ; bat her h^lth of body and mind 
in other respects was sound. The only thing 
for which the son bad as yet coveted a little 
more money, had been that he might possess 
the means to give his mother the enjoyment of 
exercise and air; and when he passed young 
men, the very pictures of health and strength, 
lounging idly in their carriages, as one some- 
times does in the Park, though not given to such 
nonsense, he could not help uttering a secret 
exclamation against the inequalities of fortune, 
and thinking the blindness of the goddess of the 
wheel no fable. i 

They were but passing thoughts these, such 
as the best have when they languish for the 
means of bestowing good. 

Such indulgences, however, were rarely to 
be thought of, though now and then he man- 
aged to obtain them ; but as the best compensa- 
tion he could make, he paid a few guineas a 
year more for this pretty apartment, of which 
the back room, elongated into a little bow-win- 
dow, formed the sitting-room — ^what would have 
been the front sitting-room being divided into 
the two bedrooms. This pleasant bow- win- 
dow looked over a row of gardens belonging to 
the neighboring houses, and these to a consider- 
able tract of nursery-ground filled with rows of 
fruit trees, and all the cheerful pleasant objects 
to be seen in such places. In summer the arm- 
chair was wheeled to the window, and the whole 
of the view was disclosed to the old lady ; in 
winter it returned to the fire ; but even there 
she did not lose her pretty view altogether, the 
room w'as so little that from her place she might 
easily command it. Miss Marti neau, in a book 
of hers, has given us a most valuable and inter- 
esting account of the W'ay in which, during a 
tedious and most trying illness, her active spirit 
confined to one p^ace, she used to amuse her- 
self, and while aw*ay the time by looking out of 
her window through her telescope and watching 
all that was going on. This old lady di^ much 
the same, minus the good tclesco)>c, which she 
had not. Her son, however, had presented her 
with an old-fashioned opera-glass, which be had 
picked up at some second-hand retailer or other, 
and as it was a good one, and, moreover, very 
light to the hand, it did as well for her and 
better. 

In some things the old lady had a little re- 
semblance to Miss Martinoau. She had the 
same cheerful activity of mind, the same rcodi- ; 
ness of adapting herself to circumstances — 
things in a great measure constitutional. She 
was, moreover, a very shrewd, sensible woman, 
and deeply pious — pious in the most excellent 
way : really, vitally, seriously. She came of a 
go^ old puritan stock, where piety had been 
cherished from generation to generation. Some 
physiologists say, that even the acquired moral 
qualities and habits descend to the succeeding 
generation. It is possible an aptness for good 
or evil may be, and often is, inherited from 
those who have gone before.* It would seem 
to have been so in this case. The pious father 
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and mother, children of as pious parents, had 
left this pious daughter— «iid her excellencies 
had descended in accumulated measure to her 
son. This old lady had been sorely tried- 
death and poverty had done their worst — except 
in as far as the cruel ravager had spared her 
this one boy, one of many children, all followed 
the delicate, consumptive man who had been 
their father. She had borne it all. Strong in 
faith, she had surrendered her treasures to the 
Lord of Life, in trast that they should be fouiid 
again when ho maketh up his jewels. Cheer- 
ful as wa.s her temper, life’s course had been 
too reugh with her, for her to value it very 
much, when those lovely, promising buds, but 
half disclosed, were dne after the other gathered. 
But she had escaped that racking agony of the 
loving, but too faithless mother — when all the 
sweets of nature in its abundance flow around 
her, and they are not there to enjoy. 

"When luns Bhinc bright o’er hcaven^B blue vault serene, 

Birdn sing in trees, and sweet flowers deck die plain. 
Weep 1 for thee, who in the cold, cold grave 

Sleep, and all nature’s harmony is vain. 

But when dark clouds and threat’ning storms arise, 

And doubt and fear my trembling aoul invade ; 

My heart one comfort owns, thou art not here ; 

Safe slumbcfing, in the earth’s kind bosom laid.” 

She was happier far than the author of these 
lines. 

She looked upward; she almost saw those 
she had lo.st, the objects of a glorious resurrec- 
tion — already living in the ineflaf^le presence 
of the God whom they had so faithfully endeav- 
ored to serve. 

I need not tell you, afler this, that her spirits 
were subdued to a holy calmness and composure. 

Her life had been one of the most active en- 
deavors after usefulness. The good she had man- 
aged to do can scarcely be calculated. Grains of 
sand they might be, these boarded minutes, but 
it was golden sand ; the heap accumulated 
was large and precious, at the end of sixty-five 
I years. 

What money she had possessed she had ex- 
pended courageously in giving a profe.ssional 
education to her son. Her little annuity of 
twelve pounds a year was all she had saved 
for herself. Upon that she believed with her 
own exertions, she could manage to exist till 
her son was able to support both ; but she had 
been struck down earlier than she calculated 
upon. She had at this time lost the use of her 
lower limbs altogether, and was visited with 
such trembling in her hands, that she was 
obliged to close the task abruptly, and to sit 
down dependent upon her son before she had 
expected it. 

It had been very trying work till he obtained 
his present situation, and he still felt very poor, 
because ho was resolved every year to lay twen- 
ty pounds or so by, that, in case any thing should 
happen to him, his mother might have some 
little addition to her means provided. He was 
rather strangely provident for the case of his 
own death ; so young man as he was ; perhaps 
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he felt the feltering spring of life within, which 
he had inherited from his father. 

Three years the mother and son had thus 
lived together, and Fisher was master of six^ 
pounds. 

» He had never allowed himself to oast a thought 

upon marriage, though of a temper ardently to 
d^ire, and rapturously to enj<^, domestic fe- 
licity. He said to himself he most first provide 
for, his mother’s independence, and then think 
abont his own happiness. But the accident 
which had brought him and Lucy together had 
produced other thoughts — thoughts which he 
had, but the very day before the nursiiTg so 
suddenly closed, communicated to his mother, 
and she had said, 

“ I think you are quite right, John. Impru- 
dent marriages are, in most oases, very wrong 
things — a mere tempting of Providence : and, 
that no blessing follows such tempting, we 
know from the best authority : but this is a 
most pious, benevolent, and very rational at- 
tempt to save a fellow-creature upon the brink 
of destruction, and I think it would be a want 
of faith, as well as a want of common humanity, 
in either of us to hesitate ; I am very glad she 
seems such a sweet, innocent, pr^ty creature, 
for your sake, my darling John; I hope she 
will bring a blessing into your dwelling and 
repay you for your goodness to me ; I am sorry 
she must come and live with your old mother, 
for young wives don’t like that— but I promise 
yon 1 will defray veiy best to be as amiable as 
an old woman can ; and, moreover, I will neither 
bo cross nor disappointed if she is not always 
as amiable as a young woman ought to be. 
Will that do? Yes, yes; fetch her away from 
that sink of iniquity, and we’ll all get along 
somehow or other, never fear.” 

And so Lucy Miles, blushing like a rose, 
and, as her young and delighted husband thought, 
more beauteous than an angel of light, wa.s in 
a few weeks married to John Fisher, and she 
went home to the old lady. 

** Amid the smoke of cities did you pass 
The time of early youth, and there you learnt 
From years of quiet industry to love 
The living beings of your own fire-side.” 

The eloquent tongue of Fisher had over and 
over again related with deep feeling the history 
of all he owed to Bis mother, and Lucy, far 
from feeling inclined to be jealous of the devoted 
affection he felt for her, like a good loving girl 
as she was, extended the ardent attachment she 
felt toward her husband to every thing that be- 
longed to him. 

She had lost her own parents, whom she had 
loved exceedingly, though they were quite ordi- 
nary people. She soon almost worshiped old 
Mrs. Fisher. 

Lucy had been little improved by those who 
had the rearing of her ; she was a girl of ex- 
cellent dispositions, but her education had been 
commonphK^e. In the society of the old lady 
her good gifts, both of hcail and heart, expanded 
rapidly. The passionate desire she felt to ren- 


der herself worthy of her husband, whom she 
adored almost as some superior being, made 
her an apt and docile pupil. 

A few years thus spent, and you would 
scarcely have known her again. Her piety 
was deep, and had become a habit— a part of 
her very soul ; her understanding naturally ex- 
cellent, had been developed and strengthened ; 
the most earnest desire to perform her part well 
—to do good and extend virtue and happiness, 
and to sweeten the lives of all with whom she 
had to do, had succeeded to thoughtless good 
nature, and a sort of instinctive kindness. Anx- 
iety for her husband’s health, which constantly 
oppressed her, a sort of trembling fear that she 
should be bereaved early of this transcendent 
being; this it was, perhaps, which enhanced 
the earnest, serious tone of one so young. 

She was extremely industrious, in the hope 
of adding to her husband’s means of rest and 
recreation, and the accidental acquaintance with 
a French modiste, who had fallen ill in London, 
was in groat distress, and whom Fisher attend- 
ed through charity, had put her into the way 
of improving herself in this art more than she 
could have, done even in that eminent school, 
the work-room of Miss Lavington. The French- 
W'oman was a very amiable, and pious person, 
too. She was a French Protestant; the con- 
nection ripened into friendship, and it ended by 
placing Mrs. Fisher in the state of life in which 
we find her. Fisher fell desperately ill in con- 
sequence of a fever brought on at a dissection, 
from which he narrowly escaped with life ; the 
fever left him helpless and incapable of exertion. 
The poor mother w'as by this time dead ; ho 
succeeded to the vacant arm-chair. Then his 
wife resolved upon doing that openly which 
she had till now done covertly, merely working 
for the bazaars. She persuaded her husband, 
when a return to his jirofession appeared hope- 
less, to let her employ his savings in setting up 
business with Madame Noel, and from small 
beginnings had reached that high place in her 
profes.sion which she now occupied. 

No sooner had Mrs. Fisher established a 
working-room of her own, and engaged several 
young women to labor under her superintend- 
ence, than the attention of her husband was 
seriously turned to the subject of those evils 
from which he had rescued hi.s wife. 

She had suffered much, and experienced sev- 
eral of the evils consequent upon the manner 
such places were managed ; but she would prob- 
ably not have reflected upon the causes of these 
evils, nor interested herself so deeply as she 
afterward did in applying the remedies, if it had 
not been for the promptings of this excellent 
man. 

His medical skill made him thoroughly aware 
of the injurious effect produced upon the health 
by the ill-regulated system of such establish- 
ments ; and his thoughts, as he sat resigned to 
helplessness in tiis arm-chair, were seriously 
directed to that subject. 
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In consequence of hisisuggestions it was that 
Mrs. Fisher began her life of business upon a 
plan of her own, to which she steadily adhered. 
At first she found considerable difficulty in car- 
rying it out — ^there are always numerous ob- 
structions to be met with in establishing any 
improvements ; but where the object is rational 
and benevolent, perseverance and a determined 
will triumph over every difficulty. 

The first thing Fisher insisted upon was vent- 
ilation ; the second, warmth ; the third, plenty 
of good, wholesome, and palatable food; the 
fourth, exorcise. He determined upon a house 
being selected which was not closely built up 
behind, and that the room in which the young 
ladies worked should bo large and commodious 
in proportion to the inmates. A portion of the 
little money he had saved was sacrificed to the 
additional expense thus incurred. He looked 
upon it, ho told his wife, as given to charity, for 
which she must expect no return, and for which 
he should look for no interest. A good wide 
grate, w'hich should be well supplied with a 
cheerful fire in winter, was to assist the ventila- 
tion proceeding from a scientific plan of his own, 
which kept the room constantly supplied w^ith a 
change of air ; and under the table at which the 
girls sat at work, there was in winter a sort of 
long, square, wooden pipe filled with hot water 
and covered with carpeting, upon which they 
could put their feet: the extreme coldness of 
the feet arising from want of circulation, being 
one of the causes to which Fisher attributed 
many of the maladies incident to this mode of 
life. 

The next object of attention vros the table. 
Fisher had been at school, at one or two dificr- 
ent schools, resembling each other in one thing 
only — the scandalous — I must use the strong 
and oflensive vrord — the scandalous neglect or 
worse than neglect — the infamous and base 
calculations upon the subject of food which per- 
vaded the system of those schools, and which 
pervaded, I am sorry to say, so many of the 
schools with which ho had chanced to be ac- 
quainted. In the course of his practice as a 
medical man, his opportunities for observation 
had been above the common. 

In fine ladies’ schools, I can not assert that 
the shameful economy of buying inferior pro- 
visions, and the shameful indiircrcncc as to how 
they were cooked, which prevail in so many 
boys’ schools, were to ho found — but a fault 
almost equally groat prevailed too gciiorally. 
There vras not enough. Those growing girls, 
stimulated to most unnatural exertions both of 
body and mind, peculiarly unnatural to growing 
girls who roquiro so much care, fresh air, ex- 
orcise, and rest, for their duo development — 
these young things had very rarely nearly so 
much to eat as they could have eaten. 

Sometimes enough was literally not sot beforo 
them ; at others, a sort of fashion in the school 
to consider a good appetite as | proof of coarse- 
ness. greediness, and vulgarity, worked but too 
•ircctiially upon these sensitive creatures. A 
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girl at that age would rather he starved than 
ridiculed or sneered at for eating. 

But in boys’ schools— expensive boys’ schools 
too— where six times as much was paid for a 
boy’s board as would have boarded him— either 
through scandalous parsimony, or the most in- * 
excusable negligence, he had seen meat brought 
into the house not fit to eat ; cheap and bad in 
itself, but rendered doubly unwholesome in sum- 
mer by the most utter carelessness as to whether 
it was fresh. Boys are hardy things, and it is 
right they should not be accustomed to be too 
nice^ but w^holesome, plain roast and boiled is 
what they pay for and ought to have ; and the 
defrauding them of what is so necessary to 
health, vigor, and even intellect, in this unprin- 
cipled manner, is almost the very worst form of 
robbery any man can be guilty of. 

Fisher was resolved it should not be so in his 
wife's house. He and his wife had agreed that 
the young ladies she employed should be lodged 
and boarded under her roof, unless they had re- 
spectable parents who could and would be fully 
answerable for them ; and they should have a 
plentiful and a pleasant tabic — that he was re- 
solved upon. As he was competent to little 
else, he took«thLs matter upon himself. He cal- 
culated what ought fairly to be laid out, and ho 
laid it all out. He would not economize a 
penny. If he was able to make a good bargain 
with his butcher, the young ladies, not be, 
should have the benefit of it all. They should 
have a bit of fish, or a little poultry, or a little 
good fruit, poor girls, to vary a meal, to which 
they could not bring the sturdy appetite of much 
out-of-door exercise. 

Then came the great chapter of that exercise. 
There was the difficulty — ^how much time could 
Mrs. Fisher possibly afford to lose? — ^to aban- 
don to this object ? — ^for the work must pay— or 
it could not continue to be done. But the diffi- 
culty diminished upon examination. Time may 
bo counted by strength as well as by minutes. 

I The same thing may, by two different bands, 
be accomplished in most unequal portions of 
time. 

The dreadful feeling of weariness, which, as 
Lucy, she so well remembered— one conse- 
quence of sitting so long in an unchanged posi- 
tion, and at the same employment — that dread- 
ful feeling could not be forgotten by her. Her 
horror at the recollection was so strong, that of 
this matter she thought more than even her 
benevolent husband. 

He recollected to have heard that tho J esuits, 
those masters of human development, physical 
OB well as intellectual, never suffered a pupil to 
bo employed more than two hours upon the same 
thing without a change— to got up and turn 
round tho chair — to pace five minutes up and 
down tlio room would in many cases suffice. 
Mr. Fisher laid down bis plan. 

Two hours the young ladie.s worked, and then 
for ten minutc.s they were allowed to lay down 
their needles; they might walk about tho room, 
into the passage, up and Jo »vn stairs, or sit still 
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•ad loonga. Hist precious, useful Umngt, so Myra, was grievouafy disappoiated, upon her 
fatally denied w the wearM spioe of many side. She was quite one to be blind to the m^d 
a growing girl, was here permitted. They advantages of her position, and to look with 
might look about them, or close their eyes querulous regret upon all the flashy and brilliant 
and be stupefied ; in short, do just what t^ part of such a business, in which she was not 
l&ed. allowed to take the least share. 

It was soon found by experience that the Precisely because she was so beautiful did 
work done after this refreshing pause more than Mrs. Fisher exclude her from the show-room^ 
made up for the time thus expended. that theatre which was to have been the scene 

•Such were some of the plans of this kind- ' of her triumphs, 
hearted and highly-prinoipled man— «nd the! The beautiful things she was employed in 
blooming looks, the gay spirits, the bright eyes, > manufacturing left her hands to be seen no more 
of the happy little community did credit /o the —and, alas ! never by her to be tried on. It 
scheme. was tantalizing work to part with them, and 

Fisher lived but a few years to carry out the forever, as soon as they left her hand, 
rale he had instituted ; but to his wife it was as Then she was obliged to be punctual to a 
a sacred legacy from his hand, and during the moment in her hours ; a grievous yoke to her 
whole course of her subsequent life she faithfully who had never been educated to submit to any. 
adhered to it. j To dress with the most careful attention to 

Her house was like a convent in some things, ! neatness, though there was “ nothing but a pack 
but it was a very happy convent. Every thing | of women to look at her” — to listen to “a prosy 
proceeded with a clock-work order, and yet ; book” — a book, 1 forgot to say, was read aloud 
there was a liberty such as few girls thus em- 1 in the work-room — instead of gossiping and 
ployed, in spite of their intervals of license, having a little fun ; and to walk out on Sundays 
could enjoy. under the wing of that old, hideous harridan, 

It was a happy party, over which this remark- Mrs. Sterling, instead of going with her com- 
ably handsome, and now distinguishedly fashion- panions where she pleased. In short, it was 
able milliner, and dignifled-looking lady presided, worse *4han negro slavery,” but there was no 
Nothing indiscreet or unseemly was ever per- help for it — there she was, and there she was 
mitted. The rule, perhaps, might be a little too ! obliged to stay. 

grave, and the manner of the young ladies too Well, and did she improve under this good 
sedate ; but they were innocent and good ; and discipline ? Was she any the better for it ? I 
they had their recreations, for Mrs. Fisher am sorry to say very little 
took them out, turn and torn about, upon a There are subjects that are almost unimprov- 
Sunday, in her carriage, and the others walked able. She was, by nature, a poor, shallow, 
wlh the two superintendents — persons care- weedy thing ; her education had been the worst 
fully selected for their good principles and good possible for her. Evil habits, false views, low* 
conduct. aims, had been imbibed, and not one fault cor- 

Mrs. Fisher, too, was a little bit of a match- reeled while young; and self-ex|>crience, which 
maker; and if she had a weakness, it was her rectifies in most so much that is wrong, seem- 
fondne.ss for settling her young ladies. Nothing ed to do nothing for her. There was no sub- 
pleased her better than when they were sought j stance to work upon. Mrs. Fisher was soon 
—-and they were such nice, well-behaved girls, - heartily tired of her, and could have regretted 
this often happened — ^by worthy young men in ; her complai.sance to Mrs. Danvers’ wishes in 
their own rank of life, Mrs. Fisher always ! receiving her against her judgment; but sbe 
gave the wedding-gown and bonnet, and the | w'as too good to send her away. She laughed, 
wedding dinner, and a white satin reticule or | and accepted her as a penance for her sins, she 
bog, drawn with rose-colored ribbons, with a j said — as a thorn in the flesh — and she let the 
pret^ pink and white purse in it, with silver ' thorn rankle there. She remembered her bon- 
tassels and rings, imd containing a nice little ored Fisher, and the scene by the bed-side of 
tom for the bride’r pocket-money. You will ! poor Saunders. She looked upon the endurance 
easily understand how Mrs. Danvers had struck ! of this plague as a fresh oflering to ^ho adored 
up quite a friendship with Mrs. Fisher. Once, > memory. 

indeed, in her days of youth and gayety, she had | She bore this infliction like a martyr for a 
been one of her most valuable customers. She long time ; at last a smart young tailor fell in 
had long done with fine things, but the interest , love with Myra at church — a place where he 
she took in the aflhirs of Mrs. Fisher’s estab- ! had been better employed thinking of other 
lishment had endeared her very much to that things. And so I believe he thought after he 
good lady, and hence she had, at her earnest had married her, in spite of the white dress and 
requMt, consented to take Myra, though her silk bonnet, and the reticule with pink ribbons, 
moment she cast her eyes upon and the bride’s pocket-money, which Mrs. Fish- 
this bMiltifol, dawdling-looking being, had as- er bestowed with more pleasure and alacrity 
sured her that she was, to use her own phrase, than even she had been known to do upon many 
not one of Aer sort. a worthier subject. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"Yet oace more, ob, ye lenrela, and onoe more, 

Ye myrtlea brown, with ivy never eere, 

I come to pluck your borriea harsh and crude. 

And with forced fingers rude, 

Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 

Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 

Compels me—'* Milton's Lysidos. 

I MUST beg of you to sKp over a portion of 
time, and to suppose about two years passed 
over our heads, and we return to Lattice, who 
has passed that period at General Melwyn*s. 

So useful, so cheerful, so thoroughly good, 
so sincerely pious, so generously disinterested 
she was; and the transformation she had ac- 
complished was astonishing. 

And was she as happy herself as she made 
others? Nobody at the Hazels thought of 
exactly asking that question. And yet they 
might have reflected a little, and inquired, 
whether to one, the source of so much comfort 
to others, the natural felicity of her age was 
not denied ? 

Could a young being like her be very happy, 
living with two old people, and without one 
single companion of her own ago ? Without 
prospect, without interest in that coming life, 
which the young imagination paints in such 
lovely colors? 

One may boldly affirm she was not so happy 
as she deserved to be, and that it was quite im- 
possible, with a heart formed for every tender 
affection as was hers, that she should. 

She began to be visited by a troublesome 
guest, which in the days of hardship .she had 
never known. The very ease which surrounded 
^her, the exemption from all necessity for la- 
borious industry actually increasing the evil, 
gradually seemed to grow upon her. There 
was a secret distaste for life — a void in the 
heart, not filled by natural affections — a some- 
thing which asked for tenderer relations, more 
earnest duties — a home — a household — ft family 
of her own 1 

She blamed herself very much when first this 
little secret feeling of dissatisfaction and discon- 
t^'ut began to steal over her. How could she bo 
so ungrateful? She had every comfort in the 
world — more, much more, than she had any 
title to expect; infinitely more than many far 
more deserving than herself were allowed to 
enjoy. Why could she not have the same light 
contented spirit within her breast, that had 
carried her triumphantly through so many 
hardships, and enlivened so many clouded 
days? 

Poor Lettico! It was vain to find fault 
with herself. Life would seem flat. The mere 
routine of duties, unsweetened by natural affec- 
tion, would weary the spirit at times. There 
was a sweetness wanting to existence— and ex- 
istence, without that invigorating sweetness, is 
to the best of us a tedious and an exhausting 
thing. ^ 

So thought Catherine, when, about eighteen 
months or two years after her marriage, she 


came for the first time with Edgar to visit her 
father and mother. > < 

The feghnental duties of the young officer 
had carried him to the Ionian Islands very shortly 
after his marriage ; promotion had brought him 
home, and he and his young and happy wife, ' 
with a sweet infant of about twelve months old, 
hastened down to the Hazels to visit Catherine’s 
parents. 

I pass over the joy of the meeting — I pass over 
the satisfaction felt by Catherine at the happy 
revolution which had taken place— at her father’s 
improved temper, her mother’s more tranquil 
spirits, the absence of Randall, and the general 
good behavior whicl( pervaded the household. 

She looked upon every member of it with 
satisfaction except one ; and that was the very 
one who ought to have been the happiest; for 
she was the cause and the origin of all this hap- 
piness. But Lettice did not, she thought, look 
as she used to do ; her eyes had lost something 
of their vivacity ; and the good heart of Catherine 
was grieved. 

It pains me .«o, Edgar — ^you can not think," 
she said to her husband, as she walked, leaning 
upon his arm, through pleasant groves and 
gardens of the Hazels. f can scarcely enjoy 
my own happiness for thinking of her. Poor, 
dear, she blames herself so for not being per* 
fectly happy — as if one could have effects with- 
out causes — as if the life she leads here could 
make any one perfectly happy. Not one thing 
to enjoy — for as to her comfortable room, and 
the go^ house, and the pretty place, and all 
that sort of thing, a person soon gets used to it, 
and it shuts out uneasiness, but it does not bring 
delight, at least to a young thing of that age. 
Child of the house as 1 was, and early days as 
they were with me when you were among us, 
Edgar — 1 never knew what true happiness was 
till then — ^that is, 1 should very soon have felt a 
want of some object of interest ; though it was 
my own father and mother — ’’ 

So I took the liberty to lay before you, my 
fair haranguer, if you recollect, when you made 
so many difficulties about carrying my knap- 
sack.*’ 

“ Ah ! that was because it seemed so heart- 
less, so cruel, to abandon my parents just when 
they wanted me so exceedingly. But what a 
debt of gratitude I owe to this dear Lettice for 
settling all these matters so admirably for 
me." 

“ 1 am glad you confess to a little of that debt, 
which I, on my part, feel to be enormous." 

“ I heartily wish there were any means of 
paying it. I wish I could make Lettice as happy 
as she has made all of us.*’ 

The young officer shook his handsome head. 

Mammas in our rank of life make such a 
point of endeavoring to settle their daughters— 
to start them in households of their own — where, 
if they are exposed to many troubles which they 
escape under their father’s roof, they have many 
more interests and sources of happiness. But 
there is nobody to think of such matters as eon- 
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meted with this poor fatherless and motherless to indulge herself with long ^eJks through the 
girl.” I beautiTui surrounding country^, aecompmywg the 

Mothere, even in your rank, my Jove, don’t ' nurse and helping to carry the babe. 
idways snooeed in accomplishing this momentous I She visited several lonely places and remote 

olgect. I don’t see what possible chance there I cottages, where she had never been before ; end 
is one in Lettice’s condition— except the grand | began to feel a new interest given to existence, 
one, the efiective one — in my opinion almost when she was privileged to assist others under 
the only one, namely, the chapter of accidents.” the pressure of that want and misery w'hich she 
“ Ah I that chapter of accidents ! It is a poor understood but too well. One evening she and 
dependence.” the nurse had strayed in a new direction, and did 

“Nay, Catherine, that is not said with your not exactly know where they were. Very far 
usual piety.” from the house she was aware it could not be, 

“ True — I am sorry-— and yet, where an- by the time she had been absent, but they had 


other's happiness is concerned, one feels hs if it 
were wrong to trust too much— even to Provi- 
dence; with great reverence be it said — I mean, 
that in no given event can we exactly tell how 
much we are expected to use our own exertions, 
how much diligence on our part is required of 
us, in order to produce a happy result.” 

“ 1 agree with you quite and entirely ; and 
if there is a thing that angers me beyond meas- 
ure, it is to sec a pious person fold his hands — 
sit down and trust the happiness of another to, 
as he says, Providence. If I have any just idea 
of Providence, an ample retribution w*iil bo in 
store for these sort of religionists^” 

“ Well, that is just as I feel — ^but in a sort 
of confused way. You say those things so much 
better than 1 do, £dgar.” 

“ Do I ? Well, that is news to me.” 

“ But to return. Can not wo do something 
for this g<»od creature ?” 

“ I don’t exactly sec that we can do. Besides, 
there is your poor mother. Would you pull down 
all her little edifice of happiness, by taking Let- 
lice away from her ?” 

“ That is a terrible consideration ; and yet 
what was true of me is doubly and trebly true 
of Letticc. My darling mother would not hear 
of me relinquishing my happiness upon her ac- 
oount — and ought Lettice to be allow'cd to make 
auch a sacrifice ?” 

“ Well, well, my dear, it is time enough to 
begin to deprecate such a sacrifice when the 
opportunity for it occurs *, but 1 own 1 see little 
hope of a romance for your poor, dear Lcttice, 
seeing that an important personage in such mat- 
ters, namely, a hero, seems to mo to be utterly 


got into one of those deep, hollow lanes, from 
which it is impossible to catch a glimpse of the 
surrounding country : those lanes so still, and so 
beautiful, w4th their broken sandy banks, covered 
with tufts of feathering grass, WMth peeping prim- 
roses and violets, and barren strawberries be- 
tw^een ; the beech and ash of the copses casting 
their slender branches across, and checkering the 
way with innumerable broken lights 1 While, 
may be, as was here the case, a long pebbly 
stream runs sparkling and shining upon one side 
of the way, forming ten thousand little pools and 
waterfalls ^5 it courses along. 

Charmed with the scene, Lcttice could not 
prevail upon herself to turn back till she had 
pursued her way a little farther. At last a turn 
in the lane brought her to a lowly and lonely 
cottage, w^hich stood in a place where the bank 
had a little receded, and the ground formed a 
small gras.sy seraieirclc, with the steep banks 
rising all around it — here stood the cottage. 

It was an ancient, picturesque looking thing, 
built one knows not when. 1 have seen one 
such near Stony Cross in Hampshire, w^hich thq 
tradition of the county affirms to be the very 
identical cottage into which the dying William 
Rufus was carried, and 1 am half inclined to 
believe it. 

Their deep heavy roofs, huge roof-trees, little 
low w'ulls and small w'indows, speak of habits 
of life very remote from our own — and look to 
me as if like a heap of earth — a tumulus — such 
edifices might stand unchanged for tens of ages. 

The cottage before us was of this description, 
and had probably been a woodman’s hut when 
the surrounding country w’as all one huge forest. 


out of the question. There is not a young gen- The walls were not more than five feet high, 


tJeman within twenty miles, so far as 1 can see, i over which bung the deep and heavy roof, oov- 
that is in the least likely to think of the good ered with mo.ss, and the thatch was overlaid 
girl.” with a heap of black mould, which aflurded plen- 

“ Alas, no ! that is the worst of it.” tiful nourishment to stoneerops, and various tufu* 

But the romance of Lettice’s life was nearer of beautifully feathered grass, which waved in 
than they imagined. fantastic plumes over it. The door, the frame 

of which w^as all aslant, seemed almost buried 
The visit of Catherine at the Hazels cheered in, and prcs.scd dow*n by this roof, placed in 
up Lcttice very much ; and in the delights of a which wero two of those old windows w*hioh 
little society w'ith those of her own age, she soon show that the roof itself formed the upper charo- 
forgot^ her quarrels with herself; and brushed her of the dwelling. A white ro.so bush was 
awqfMKs cobwebs w’hich were gathering over banded up on one side of this door ; a rosemary 
her brun. She was enchanted, too, with the tree upon the other ; a little border with mari- 
baby, and as she felt that, while Catherine was golds, lemon thj;mc and such like poi-hcrbs, ran 
with her mother, she rather interfered with, than round the house, which lay in a liny plot of 
increased Mrs. Melwyn’s enjoyment, she used ground carefully cultivated as a garden. Here 
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a very ngred man, bent a]i% 0 Bt doable as it would 
seem with the weight of jrean, was very lan- 
guidly digging or attempting it. 

The nurse was tired, so was the babe, so was 
Lattice. They agreed to ask the old man’s 
leave to enter the cottage, and sit down a little, 
before attempting to return home. 

“ May we go in, good man, and rest ourselves 
a little while?” asked Lettioe. 

“ Anan — ” 

“ Will you give us leave to go in and rest 
ourselves a little? We are both tired with 
carrying the baby.” 

I don’t know well what it is you’re saying. 
How many miles to Brainford? Maybe two; 
but it’s a weary while sin’ I’ve been there.” 

“ He can’t understand us, nurse, at all. He 
seems almost stone deaf. Lot us knock at the 
door, and see who’s within, for you look ready 
to drop ; and I am so excessively tired 1 can 
hardly help you. However, give me your 
sleeping babe at all events, for you really seem 
as if you could stand no longer.” 

She took the child, which had long been fast 
asleep, went to the cottage door, and knocked. 

“ Come in,” said a voice. 

Not such a voice as she expected to hoar, but 
a sweet, well-modulated voice, that of a person 
of education. A man’s voice, however, it was. 
She hesitated a little, upon which some one rose 
and opened the door, but started back upon seeing 
a young lady with a child in her arms, looking 
excessively tired, and as if she could hold up no 
longer. 

“Pray, come in,” ho said, observing she 
hesitated, and, retreating back a little as he 
^oke, showed a small bed not for from the fire, 
Jtanding in the chimney place, as it is called. 
In this bed lay a very aged woman. A large, 
but very, very ancient Bible lay open upon the 
bed, and a chair a little pushed back was stand- 
near it. It would seem that the young 
gentleman had risen from the chair whera he to 
all appearance had been reading the Bible to 
the bed-ridden old woman. “Pray, come in, 
and sit down,” he repeated, holding the door to 
let Lettice enter. “ You look exceedingly tired. 
The pLace is very humble but perfectly clean, 
and poor old Betty Rigby will bo very happy to 
give you leave to enter.” 

The young man who spoke was dressed in 
deep black; but os there was a crape band 
round his hat which lay upon the table, it would 
seem that he was in mourning, and possibly, 
therefore, not a clergyman. He was something 
above the middle height; but his figure was 
spoiled by its extreme thinness, and a stoop in 
Uie shoulder which seemed to be the effeot of 
weakness. His face was very thin, and his 
cheek perfectly pale; but his features were 
beautifully proportioned, and his large gray eyes 
beamed with a subdued and melancholy splendor. 
There was the fire of fever, and there was that 
of genius. 

The expression of this face waf soft and sweet 
in the extreme, but it was rendered almost pain- 
VoL. I. — No. 3. — A A 


ful by its cast of deep sadness. Lettioe looked 
at him, and was struck by his appearanoe in a 
way she had never in her life been before. He 
was, 1 believe, as much struck with hers. 
These unexpected meetings, in totally un- 
expected places, often prepuce such sudden 
and deep impressions. The happier being was 
moved and interested by the delicacy the attenu- 
ation, the profound sadness of the beautiful 
countenance before her; the other with the 
bloom of health, the cheerful, wholesome ex- 
pression, the character and meaning of the face 
presented to him, as the young girl stood there 
holding* the sleeping infant in her arms. Cer- 
tainly though not regularly pretty, she was a 
very picturesque and bleasing looking object at 
that moment. 

The old woman from her bed added her invi- 
tation to that of the young man. 

“ Please to walk in, miss. It’s a poor place. 
Please take a chair. Oh, my poor limbs ! I’ve 
been bed-ridden these half-score years ; but pray, 
sit down and rest yourselves, and welcome. 
Law ! but that’s a pretty bairn, ben’t it.” 

Lettioe took the oflered chair and sat down, 
still holding the baby ; tb. vturse occupied the 
other ; the yoimg man continued standing. 

“I am afraiu we have inienrupted you,” said 
Lettice, glancing at the book. 

“Oh, pray don’t think of it! I am in no 
huriy to be gone. My time,” with a suppressed 
sigh, “ is all my own. I will finish my lecture 
by-and-by.” • 

“ Ay, do— 4o — that’s a good gentleman. Do 
you know, ma’am, he’s been the kindest friend, 
young as he looks, that ever I or my good man 
met with. You see we lie hei’e out of the way 
like — it’s a big monstrous parish this, and our 
parson has a w^orld of work to do. So we gets 
rather overlooked, though, poor man, I believe, 
ho docs what he can. I’ve lived here these ten 
years, crippled and bed-ridden as you see, but 1 
got along pretty well for some time, for I was a 
bit of a schollard in my youth ; but last winter 
my eyes took to being bad, and since then I’ve 
I not been able to read a line. All gets diazy 
like. And I was very dull and sore beset that 
I couldn’t even see to read the word of God, 
and my poor husband, that's the old man as is 
delving in the garden there, why he has hardly 
any eyes left in his head. Enough just to potter 
about like, on’ see his way, but ^ couldn’t read 
a line, and it was never so ; and so that blessed 
young gentleman — law! whore is he? Wh}’, I 
declare he’s gone !” 

The young gentleman had, indeed, quietly 
glided out of the cottage as soon as his clogt 
began. 

“ That young gentleman — I can say what I 
like now ho is gone — has been ao go^ to i». 
Many's the half-crown he’s given me, and a 
warm winter coat of his own to roy poor rheu- 
matizod old man. Oh I he’s a blessed on&~ 
and then he comes and sits and reads to me of 
an afternoon for an hour together, because as 
how one day he called he found me a-crying ; 
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for why, I oonld no lomnr read the Holy Word ; few remarkable coofteiMWS, bat oeiialiy ia 
ha saye ‘Cheer up, Betty, be of good 1 those which are spiritnal/aM by mental eulbr< 
comfort, ru load it to you daily'—and when I ings, and great physical delicacy . 
said * daily, sir — thatll take up too much of / He started from his reverie as sbe and toe 
your time, I fear’ — he sighed a JittJe, and said ' nurse approached, and lifted the Jatchet of the 
he’d nothing particular to do \vith his time.”’ little wicket to let them pass. And, as he did 
“ Who is he ? Deys he belong to this neigh- so, the largo, melancholy eye was lighted up 
borhood ?” • with something of a pleasurable expression, as 

“No, miss, he’s only been here maybe a he looked at Lettice, and said, 
half-year or so. He came down on a visit to “ A beautiful afternoon. May I venture to 
Mr. Hickman the doctor out there, Brainwood ask were you intending to visit that poor bed- 
way, and presently he went and lodged' at a ridden creature ? I thought by the expression 
cottage hard by, to be near Hickman, who's a she used that you were not acquainted with her 
great name for such complaints as his^n*— A-A case, and probably had never been in the cottage 
— I don’t know what’s the name — but he’s veiy before. Will you excuse me for saying she is 
bad, they soy, and not able to do any thing in in great necessity ?” 

the world. Well, he’s the best, kindest, Chris- “ It is the first time I have ever been down 

tian young man, you ever see or I ever see. this lane, sir, but I assure you it shall not be 

The power of good he does among the poor — the last *, I will come and see the poor woman 
poor young fellow — is not to bo told or counted again. There arc few things I pity so much as 
—but he’s so melancholy like, and so gentle, the being bed-ridden.” 

and so kind, it makes one a’most cry to look at She had walked into the lane. He had 
him ; that's the worst of it.” quitted the garden too, and continued to walk 

“ He looks like a clergyman ; I could fiuicy by her .«ide talking as he went, 
he was in holy orders. Do you know whether “I hope there is not so nmch siiircriiig in that 
he is so or not?” j state as we arc apt to imagine,” he said ; “at 

Yes, ma'am, I have heard .say that he is a ; least, I haVe observed that very poor jicjople are 
parson, but nobody in the.se parts has ever seen , enabled to bear it with wonderful cheerfulness 
him in a pulpit j but now it strikes me I’ve ' and patience. I believe, to those who have 
heard that he was to be curate to Mr. Thomas, ' lived a life of hard labor, rest has something 
^ Briarwood parish, but he wa.s ta'en bad of his • acceptable in it, which compensates for many 
chest or his throat, and never able to .s{>cak up privations — but these old creatures are also 
like, so it 'q’ould not do ; he can not at present ' roi.serably poor. The parish can not allow 
speak in a church, for hi.s voice sounds so low, ‘ much, and they are so anxious not to bo forced 
so low.” ; into the house, that they contrive to make a 

1 wonder we have never met with him, or j very little do. The poor woman ha.s been for 
heard of him before.” i years receiving relief as member of a sick-club ; 

“ Oh, miss ! he's not been in this country but lately the managers have fi>mc to a rc.soluI 
very long, and he goes out nowhere but to visit tion, that she has been ui)on the list for such an 
the poor ; and tired and weak as he l£X)k.s, he unexampled length of time, that they can not 
seems never tired of doing good.” aflbrd to go on with the allowance any longer.” 

“Ho looks very pale and thin.” “ How cruel and unjust !” 

“ Ay, doesn't he ? I'm afraid he's but badly *, “ Very sad, as it att’ecls her comforts, poor 

I’ve heard some say he was in a galloping , creature, and certainly not Just ; yet, os she 
oonsumption, others a decline ; I don’t know, ; paid only about three years, and has been re- 
bat he seems mighty weak like.” | eciving an allowance fur fifteen, it would bo 

A little more talk went on in the same way, I difficult, 1 fancy, to make the sort of people who 
and then Lettice asked the nurse whether .she ! manage such clubs see it quite in that light, 
felt nested, as it was time to be returning home, , At all events, we can get her no rcdrc.s.s, for 
and, giving the poor bed-ridden patient a little i .she docs not belong to this parish, though her 
money, which was Received with abundance of | husband does; and the club of which she is a 
thanlu, Lettice left the house. | member is in a place at sunic distance, of which 


When she entered the little garden, she saw the living is sequestrated, and there is no one of 
the young man was not gone ; he was leaning authority there to whom we can apply. I only 
pensively against the gate, watching the swing- take the lilicrty of entering into these details, 
ing branches of a magnificent ash tree, which madam, in order to convince you that any 
grew upon a green plot by the side of the lane, charity you may extend in this quarter, will bo 
Beautiful it ^'as as it spread its mighty magnifi- 1 particularly well applied.” 
cent head against the deep blue summer sky, j “ 1 shall be very happy, if I can bo of any 
and a soft wind gently whispered among its use,” said Lettice, “but 1 am .sorry to say, but 
forest of ipaves. j little of my time is at my ovin disposal — ^it 

Lettiee could not help, as she observed the belongs to another — I can not call it my own- 
countenance of the young man, who seemed ]o.st ; and my purse is not very ample. But 1 have 
in thought, admiring the extraordinaiy beauty more money than time,” she added, cheerfully, 
of its expression. Something of the sublime, “ at all events.^ And, if you will be pleased tc 
something of the angelic, which we see io a | point out in what way 1 can best help this poor 
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creature, I shall be verji much obliged to you, 
for 1 am quite longing for the pleasure of doing 
a little among the poor. I have been very poor 
myself; and, besides, I used to visit them so 
much in my poor father’s day.” 

“I have more time than money,” he said, 
with a gentle but very melancholy smile ; ‘^and, 
therefore, if you will give mo leave, 1 vooM. 
take the liberty of pointing out to you how 
you could help this poor woman. If — if 1 
knew . . . 

*• I live with General and Mrs. Melwyn— I 
am Mrs. Melwyn’s dama dc compagmr,” * said 
Lettice, with simplicity. 

“And I am what ought to be Mr. Thomas’s 
enrato,” answered he, “ but that I am too in- 
elTicient to merit the name. General Melwyn’s 
family never attends the parish church, I think.” 

“ No ; wc go to the chapel of ease at Fur- 
nival’s Green. It is five miles by the road to 
the parish church, and that road a very bad one. 
The general docs not like his carriage to go 
there. 

“ So I have understood ; and, therefore, Mr. 
Thomas is nearly a stranger, and I perfectly one. 
to the family, though they arc Mr., Thomas's 
jiarishioners.” 

“ It seems so strange to me — a clergyman's 
daughter belonging formerly to a small parish 
— that every individual in it should not be 
known to the vicar. It ought not to be so, I 
think.” 

“ I entirely agree with you. But I believe 
Mr. Thomas and the general never exactly 
understood or suited each other.” 

“ I don’t know — I never heard.” 

^ “I am myself not utterly unknown to every 
member of tlio family. 1 was at .school with 
the young gentleman who married Miss Melwyn 
... Yet why do I recall it ? He has probably 
Ibrgottcn me altogether .... And yet, perhaps, 
not a/logethcr. Possibly he might remember 
James St. Lcgcr;’’ and he sighed. • 

It was a light, suppressed sigh. It seemed to 
escape him without his observing it. 

Lettice felt unusuall^intcrestcd in this con- 
V isation, little as there may appear in it to 
intere.st any one; but there was something in 
the look and tone of the young man that exer- 
cised a great power over her imagination. His 
being of the cloth — a clergyman — may account 
for what may seem rather strange in her enter- 
ing into conversation with him. She had been 
brought up to feel profound respect for every 
one in holy orders; and, moreover, the habits 
of her life at one time, when she had sunk to 
such depths of poverty, had, in a considerable 
tlegrce, robbed her of the conventional reserve 
of general society. She had been so used at 
one time to bo accosted and to accost without 
thinking of the ceremony of an introduction, 
fhat she probably forgot the absence of it in the 
present ca.so, more than another equally discreet 
girl might have done. 

The young man, on his part, seemed under 
the inlluoncc of a strange charm. He continued 
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to walk by her side, but he had ceased to speak. 
He seemed lost in thought — melancholy thought! 
It certainly would seem as if the allusion to 
Edgar-s home, and his own school life, hod 
rou^ a host of painful recollections, in which 
he was for the time absorbed. 

So they followed the windings of the deep 
hollow lane together. Necessarily it would 
seem, for this lane appeared to defy the proverb 
and have no turning. But that it had one we 
know — and to it the little party came at last. 
A gate led to some fields belonging to the estate 
of the Hazels — Lettice and the nurse prepared 
to opdh it and enter. 

“ Good morning, sir,” said Lettice, “ this is 
my way j I will strive to do something for the 
poor woman you recommended to me, and I 
will mention your recommendation to Mrs. 
Melwyn.” 

He started as if suddenly awakened when she 
spoke; but he only said, “Will you? It will 
be right and kind. Thank you, in her name.” 
And, with a grave, abstracted sort of salute, he 
left her, and pursued his way. 

Catherine was standing rather anxiously upon 
the hall-steps, looking round and wondering 
what had become of her nurse and her bab}*. 
when nurse, baby, and Lettice returned. 

“Dear people,” .‘.he cried, “I am glad you 
are come back.” 

She had been, if the truth were told, a good 
deal fidgeted and frightened, as young mothers 
are very apt to be, when the baby does not come 
home at the usual hour. She had suffored a 
good deal of uneasiness, and felt half inclined to 
be angry. A great many people with whom I 
am acquainted, would have burst out into a 
.somewhat petulant scold, when the cause for 
anxiety was at an end, and baby and her party, 
all safe, appeared quietly walking up the road 
as if nothing in the world were amiss. The 
yery quiet and tranquillity which proved that 
they were quite unconsciou.s of having done any 
thing wrong would have irritated some people 
more than all the rest. I thought it was very 
nice of Catherine to bo good-humored and con- 
tent as soon as she saw all was safe, after the 
irritating anxiety she had just been going 
through. She, however, ran eagerly down the 
steps, and her eyes sparkling with impatience 
caught her little one in her arms and kissed it 
very fast and hard. That being the only sign 
of an impatient spirit which she showed, and, 
except crying out, “Oh I lam glad to see you 
safe back, all of you. Do you know, Lettice, I 
began to wonder what had become of you ?”— 
not a syllable approaching to reproof passed her 
lips. 

“ Dear Mrs. D’Arcy ! Dear Catherine ! I 
am afraid wo arc late. Wo went too far— w© 
partly lost ourselves. Wo got into a long, but 
oh! such a lovely lane — ^where I never was 
before, and then, we have had a little wee bit of 
an adventure.” 

Adventure ! Oh goodness ! 1 am glad of 

that. Adventures are so excessively rare in 
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this ooontiy. 1 never met with one in my life, venture, and has stumUed upon an old acquaint^ 
but happening upon Edgar, as the people say, anoe of yours — reading the Bible to an cdd 
when he was coming from hunting ; and the woman— he was at school with you. 
wind had blown off my hat. A wind that Uew Well, as there were about five hundred 
aomebody good, that .... dear, beloved, Lattice, people, more or less, who had that honor — if you 
« I wish to goodness, that I do— an adventure bf mean to know any thing about him, Miss Arnold, 
the like of that, might have happened to you.” you must go a little more into detail j and, first 
Lettice colored a little. and foremost, what is the young gentleman’s 

“Gracious!” cried Catherine, laughing mer- name?” 
ri)y, and peeping at her under her linnet — “ I “ James St. Leger,” said Lettice. 

declare— you’re blushing Lettice. Youradven- A start for answer, and, 
ture is something akin to my adventure. Have indeed ! Poor follow! he turned up 

you stumbled upon an unparalleled youth — ^by ag^p. I little thought our paths in life would 
mere accident as I did ? and did he— did ho ever cross more. How strange to unearth him 
pick up your hat ?” in such a remote corner of the world as Briar- 

If he had,” said Lettice, “ I am afraid my wood. Poor fellow ! Well, what is ho like ? 

face with my hair all blown about it would not and how does he look ?” 

have looked quite so enchanting as your-s must “ III and melancholy,” said Lettice. “ I 
have done. No, I did not lose my bonnet.” should say very ill and very melancholy — and 
“ Any thing else ? Your heart, perhaps ?” with reason I believe ; for though he is in holy 
“ Dear Catherine ! How can you be so orders, something is the matter with his throat 
silly.” or his chest j which renders him useless in the 

“ Oh 1 it was such a blessed day w’hcn I lost pulpit.” 
mine,” said IMrs. D’Arcy, gayly. “ Such a gain “ You don’t say so. His chest ! I hope not 
of a loss ! that I wish just the same misfortune And yet,” continued Edgar, as if musing aloud, 
to befall every one I love — and I lovC you dear- “I know ijot. He was one when I knew him, 

ly, Lettice.” , Miss Arnold, so marked out through the vices 

“ There must be more than one heart lost I of others for misery in this world, that I used io 
fancy, to make adventures turn out os well as think the sooner he went out of it the better for 
yours did, Catherine.” him.” 

“ Oh ! that’s a matter of course in such sort “ Ah !” cried Catherine, “there is an intercst- 
of things. There is always an exchange, where ing history hero. Do tell it us, Edgar. Of all 
there is lovep at first sight. But now do tell me, your charming talks, what I like almost the 
that’s a dear girl, vrhat your adventure was.” best are your reminiscences. He has such a 
I only saw a clergyman reading to a poor memory, Lctticc ; and so much penetration into 
woman— or rather I only saw a clergyman, a the characters of persons : and the connection of 
Bible, and a poor wom.an, and thence concluded things ,- that nothing is so delightful as when Ih*^ 
that he had been reading to her.” will tell some old history of his earlier years. 

“ Oh 1 you tiresome creature. Poor, dear, Do, dear Edgar, tell us all about this charming 
old Mr. Hughes, I’ll be bound. Good old fellow young curate of Briarwood.” 

—but such a hum-drum. Nay, Lettice, my “ Flatterer I Coaxing fiatterer ! Don’t be- 
dear, don’t look shocked and cross. A clergy- lieve a w'ord she says. Miss Arnold. 1 am a.<« 
man may be a very stupid, hum-drum, tiresome empty-^mted a rattle-skull, as ever was turned 
fellow, as well as any other man. Don’t pretend raw into one of her Majesty’s regiments — and 
to deny that.” that’s saying a good deal, I can tell you. But 

“ 1 would as lief not hear them called so— but this dear creature hei# loves a bit of romance 
this was not Mr. Hughes.” in her heart. What’s o’clock ?” 

“ Oh, no I I remember now you were not in “ Oh !” looking at the tiniest of watches, “ a 
his parish. If you went down Briarwood-lane full two hours to dinner ; and such a day too for 
far enough you would be in Briarwood parish, a story — and just look at that spreading oak 
Mr. Thomas, perhif^.” with the bench under it, and the doer lying 

“No.” crouching there so sweetly, and the wind jasi 

“ Mr. Thomas’s curate. Oh ! of coarse the lulling the boughs as it were to rest. Here, 
curate. Only I don’t thi^ Mr. Thomas keeps nurse, bundle the baby away to her nursery 
one.” Now, do, there’s a darling Edgar.” 

“ No ; I believe not Mr. Thomas’s, or any “ Why, ray love, you are making awful prop- 
one clse’s curate ; but a gentleman who says he aration. It is almost as terrible as reading u 
knew Captain D’Arcy at school.” manoscript to begin a relation, all sitting solemn- 

“ Nay, that is too charming. That really is ly upon a bench under a tree together. There 
like an adventure.” is not much to tell, poor fellow ; only 1 did pity 

“ Here, Edgar !” him from my heart of hearts.” 

Illplhis crossing the paddock at some little Catherine had her way, and they sat doum 
diiWee. under the green leafy canopy of this majestic 

Come here for one instant. Do you recol- oak; and she put her arm in her husband’s, and 
wbat 1 was talking to you about thhi veiy her hand into that of Lettice, and thus sitting 
biorning ? WeU, Lettice has met with an ad- between them, loving and beloved, she listened. 
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the happiest, as she wfi| one of the honestest 
and best, of heaven’s creatures. 

** We we were both together at a large rough 
sort of preparatory school,” began Edgar, 
** where there might be above a hundred boys 
or so. They were mostly, if not entirely, in- 
tended for the military profession, and came 
from parents of all sorts of positions and degrees, 
and of all sorts of principles, characters, and 
manners. A very omnium gatherum that school 
was, and the ways of it were as rough as in any 
school, I should think, they could possiblj^. 
I was a tall, healthy rebel, when I wanHht 
there, as strong as a little Hercules, ancPRc- 
cessively proud of my force and prowess. A 
bold, daring, cheerful, merry lad, as ever left 
his mother’s apron-string 5 very sorry to quit 
the dotingest of mothers, and the happiest of 
homes, and the pleasantest of fathers; but 
mighty proud to come out of the Gynyaeum^ and 
to be a man, as I thought it high time 1 should, 
in cloth trowsers and jacket, instead of a black 
velvet coatee. In 1 plunged, plump head-fore- 
most amid the vortex, and was soon in a thou- 
sand scrapes and quarrels, battling my way 
with my fists, and my merry eye ; for they used 
to tell me the merry eye did more fSr me even 
than my impudence in fighting every thing that 
would condescend to fight such a youngster. I 
was soon established, and then I breathed after 
my victories, and began to look round. 

So long as I had considered the throng 
about me but in the light of so many adversaries 
to be beaten by main force, and their rude and 
insulting ways only as provocatives to the fray, 
1 had cared little for their manners or their pro- 
ceedings, their coarseness and vulgarity, their 
• brutality and their vices. But now, seated in 
peace upon the eminence to which 1 had fought 
ray way, I had time to breathe and to observe. 
I can not describe to you how shocked, how 
sickened, how disgusted I became. Par paren- 
theses I will say that it has always been an 
astonishment to me, how parents so tender as 
mine could send a frank, honest-hearted, well- 
meaning little fellow ijito such a place. But 
*he school had a high reputation. I was then a 
lourth son, and had to make my way as best I 
could in the profe-ssion chosen ibr me. So here 
1 came. 1 was about ten or eleven years old, I 
must add, in excuse for my parents, though 1 
called myself so young, I felt younger, because 
this was my first school. To re.sume. When 
I had vanquished them, it is not in words to 
describe how 1 despised and detested the ma- 
jority of my schoolfellows — for their vulgar 
pleasures, their ofTonsive habits^their hard, 
rough, brutal manners— their vicious principles, 
and their vile, blasphemous impiety. I was a 
warm lover and a still more ardent hater, and 
my hatred to most of them exceeded all bounds 
of reason ; but it was just such as a straight- 
forward, warm-tempered fellow, is certain to 
entertain without mitigation in such a case. 

“ It is a bad element for a hoy to be living in. 
However, 1 was saved from becoming an utter 
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young monster, by the presence in the school of 
this very boy, James St. Leger. 

“ In the bustle and hurry of my early wars, 1 
had taken little heed of, scarcely observed this 
boy at all. But when the pause came, I noticed 
him. I noticed him for many reasons. He was 
tall for his age, slender, and of extremely delicate 
make, but with limbs of a symmetry and beauty 
that reminded one of a fine antique statue. His 
face, too, was extremely beautiful; and there 
was something in his large, thoughtful, melan- 
choly eyes, that it was impossible ever to look 
upon and to forget. 

I cno sooner observed him at all, than my 
whole boyish soul seemed knit to him. 

His manner was extremely serious ; the ex- 
pression of his countenance sad to a degree— 
deeply, intensely sad, I might say ; yet through 
that deep sadness there was a tender sweetness 
which was to me most interesting. I never 
shall forget his smile — ^for laugh he never was 
heard to do. 

I soon discovered two things, that made me 
feel more for him than all the rest. One, that 
he was an extremely well-informed boy, and 
had received a home education of a veiy superior 
order ; and the other, that he was most unfor- 
tunate, and thht his misfortunes had one peculiar 
ingredient of bitterness in them, namely, that 
they were of a nature to excite the scorn and 
contempt of the vulgar herd that surrounded 
him, rather than to move their rude hearts to 
sympathy and pity. 

The propensity to good in rough, vulgar, 
thoughtless human beings, is very apt to show 
itself in this way — in a sort of contemptuous 
disgust against vice and folly, and an alienation 
from those connected with it, however innocent. 
We must accept it, upon reflection, 1 suppose, 
as a rude form of good inclination ; but I was 
too young for reflection — too young to make 
allowances, too young to be equitable. Such 
conduct appeared to me the most glaring and 
barbarous injustice, and excited in me a passion- 
ate indignation. 

Never did 1 hear St. Leger taunted, as he 
often was, w^ith the frailties of his mother or the 
errors of his father, but my heart was all in a 
flame — ^my fist clinched — my cheek burning. 
Many a fellow have I laid prostrate upon the 
earth with a sudden blow who dared, in my 
presence, to chase the color from St. Leger’a 
cheek by alluding to the subject. There was 
this remarkable in St. Leger, by the way, that 
he never colored when his mother’s shame or 
his father’s end was alluded to, but went deadly 
pale. 

“ The history was a melancholy one of human 
frailty, and is soon told. His mother had been 
extremely beautiful, his father the possessor of a 
small independent fortune. They had lived 
happily together many years, and she had 
brought him five children ; four girls and this 
boy. 1 have heard that the father doted with 
no common passion — in a husbands Catherines 
upon the beautiful creature, vrho was moreove^^ 
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acoomplidied and clever. She seemed devoted 
to her ohildren, and had given no common 
attention to her boy in his early years. Hence 
his mental accomplishments. The husband was, 
I suspect, rather her inferior in intellect ; and | 
scarcely her equal in refinement and manner, 
but it’s no matter, it would have been probably 
the same whatever he had been. ^ She who will 
run astray under one set of circumstances, would 
probably have run astray under any. She was 
vhry vain of her beauty and talents, and had 
been spoiled by the idolatry and flattery of all 
who surrounded her. 

“I will not pain you by entering into any 
* particulars ; in brief, she disgraced herself, and 
was ruined. * 

The r^e, the passionate despair, the blind 
fury of the injured husband, it was said, exceeded 
all bounds. There was of course every sort of 
public scandal. Legal proceedings and the nec- 
essary consequences — a divorce . The wretched 
history did not even end hero. She suffered 
horribly from shame and despair I have been 
told, but the shame and despair, had not the 
effect it ought to have produced. She fell from 
bad to worse, and was utterly lost. The hus- 
band did the same. Wild with the .stings of 
wounded affection, blinded with* suffering, ho 
flew for refuge to any excitement which would 
for a moment assuage his agonies ; the gaming- 
table, and excess in drinking, soon finished the 
dismal story. He shot himself in a paroxysm 
of delirium ^ tremens, after having lost almost 
every penny he possessed at Faro. 

*^You tremble Catherine. Your hand in 
mine is cold. Oh the pernicious woman ! Oh 
the depths of the misery — if I were indeed to tell 
you all I have met with and known — which are 
entailed upon the race by the vanity, the folly, 
and the vice of women. Angels ! yes, angels 
you are. Sweet Saint — sweet Catherine, and 
men fall down and worship you — but woe for 
them when she they worship, prove.s a fiend. 

‘•Dear Miss Arnold, you are shedding tears 
—but you would have Ihi.s dismal story. You 
had better hear no more of it, let mo stop 
now.” 

“ Go on— pray go on^ Edgar. Tell us about 
the poor boy and the girls, you said there were 
four of them.” 

“The boy and lus sisters were taken by some 
relations. It was anout a year after these events 
that I met him at this school. They had sent 
him here, thinking the army the best place for 
him. To get him shot off, poor fellow, perhaps, 
if they could. His four sisters were all then 
living, and bow tenderly, poor lad, he used to 
talk to me about them. How he would grieve 
over the treatment they were receiving, with 
the best intentions he acknwledged, but too 
hardening and severe he thought for girls so 
delicate. They wanted a mothers fostering, a 
father’s protection, poor things, but he never 
alluded in the remotest way to either father or 
mCther. Adam, when he sprung from the 
firth, was not more parentless than he seemed 


to consider himself. sBut he used to talk of m 
future for his sisters, and sometimes in his more 
cheerful moods, would picture to himself what 
he would do when he should be a man, and able 
to shelter them in a home, however humble, of 
bis own. His whole soul was wTapped up in 
these girls.” 

“ Did you ever hear what became of them?” 

“Three died of consumption, 1 have been 
told, just as they were opening into the bloom 
of early'womanhood, almost the loveliest oreat- 
uji^hat ever were seen.” 

||And the fourth.” 

was the most beautiful of all — a fine, 
high-spirited, dashing creature. Her brother’s 
secret terror and darling.” 

“Well!” 

“She followed her mother’s example, and 
died miserably at the age of iwo-and -twenty.” 

“ What can we do for this man ?” cried 
Catherine, when she had recovered voice a little 
“Edgar, what can we do for this man ?” 

“ Your first question, dear girl — always youi 
first question — what can be done ?” F.ver, my 
love, may you preserve that precious habit 
My Cathej-ine never sits down lamenting, and 
wringing her hands helplessly about other peo- 
ple’s sorrows. The first thing she asks, is, 
what can be done.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Strongest minds 
Arc often those of whom the noigy wortd 
Hears least ; else surely thi« man had not left 
His graces unrevcalcd and unproclaimcd. 

WOBDSWOBTH. , 

The first thing to be done, it was obvious to 
all parties, wa.s for Edgar to go and call upon 
Mr. St. Leger, which he did. 

He found him occupying one very small room, 
which ^erved him for la^d and sitting room, in o 
small cottage upon the outskirts of the little 
secluded town of Briar wood. He looked ex- 
tremely ill ; bis beautiful countenance was pre- 
ternaturally pale ; his large eyes far too bright 
and large ; hi.s form attenuated ; and his voice 
so faint, husky, and low that it wn.s with diffi- 
culty he could make himself heard, at least for 
any length of time together. 

The expression of his countenance, however, 
was rather grave than sad ; resigned than mel- 
ancholy. He was serious but perfectly com- 
posed j nay, there was even a chn.stcncd cheer- 
fulno.ss in his manner. He looked like one who 
had accepted the cup presented to him; had 
already exhausted most of the hitter potion, and 
was calmly prepared to drain it to the dregs. 

And so it had been. 

No man was ever more exquisitely constitu- 
ted to suffer from eircnrastanccs so agonizing 
than he. But his mind was of a lofty stamp; 
he had not sunk under his sufferings. He had 
timely considerol the reality of these things. 
He had learned to connect — ^really, truly, faiths 
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fttlly*-tbe trials and sorrtws of this world with 
the retributions of another. He hod accepted 
the part allotted to him in the mysterious scheme ; 
had played it as best be could, and was now 
prepared for its impending close. 

It is consoling to know one thing. In his 
character of minister of the holy word of God 
he had been allowed the privilege of attending 
the last illness of both mother and sister, both 
so deeply, deeply, yet silently beloved, in spite 
of all ; and, through those blessed means, the full 
value and mercy of which, perhaps such flBV- 
ous sinners are alone able to entirely esl^^p, 
he hod reconciled them, as he trusted, wit^^mt 
Gk)d ** who forgiveth ail our iniquities and heal- 
eth all our diseases.'’ Having been allowed to 
do this, ho felt as if it would be the basest in- 
gratitude to murmur because his services in the 
pulpit were suddenly arrested by the disease in 
his chest, and with it a stop put to further useful- 
ness, and even to the supply of his daily bread. 

He was calmly expecting to die in the re- 
ceipt of parish relief; for he had not a penny 
beyond his curate's salary ; and it was impossi- 
ble to allow Mr. Thomas, who was a poor man 
himself, to continue that, now the hope of resto- 
ration to usefulness seemed at an end. It was 
not likely, indeed, that he should, upon the spare 
hermit's diet which his scanty means allowed, 
recover from a complaint of which weakness 
w*as the foundation. 

He had tried to maintain himself by his pen ; 
but the complaint which prevented his preach- 
ing was equally against the position when writ- 
ing. He could do so little in this vmy that it 
would not furnish him with a loaf a week. A 
ray of genuine pleasure, however, shot to his 
'eye, and a faint but beautiful flush mounted to 
his cheek, wdion Edgar entered and cordially 
held out his hand. 

He was such a dear warm-hearted fellow, w-as 
Edgar. St. Leger had loved him so entirely at 
•school ; and those days w'cro not so long 
since ! The impression old Time had not even 
yet attempted with his busy fingers to cflacc. 

"1 am .so glad to have found you out, my 
'’'ar fellow,” Edgar began. “Who would have 
thought of meeting you, of all people in the world, 
here, ensconsed in such a <iuict nook of this busy 
island — a place where the noise and bustle and 
stir of the Great Babylon can not even be beard. 
But what are you doing in this place ? for you look 
ill, 1 must say, and you seem to be left to your- 
self without a human being to look after you.” 

“ Much so. You know I am quite alone in 
the wwld.” 

“ A dismal position that, and I am come to 
put an end to it. My wife insists upon making 
your acquaintance, and scuttled mo oiT this 
morning without giving mo time to cat my 
breakfast, though, to own the truth, I was ready 
enough of myself to set out. The general desired 
me to bring his card ; he is too infirm to go out 
himself, and he and Mrs. Melwyn request the 
favor of your company to dinger to-morrow at 
six o’clock.” 
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“ I should be very happy — ^but — and he 
hesitated a little. 

“I’ll oome and fetch you in the dog-cart 
about five, and drive you down again in the 
evening. It’s a mere step by Hatherway-lane, 
which is quite passable at this time of the year, 
whatever it may be in winter,” 

St. Leger looked as if ho should like very 
much to come. His was a heart, indeed, formed 
for society, friendship, and love ; not the least of 
the monk or the hermit was to be found in Hu 
composition. And so it was settled. 

St. Leger came to dinner, as arranged, Edgar 
fctchiag him up in the dog-cart. 

Every one ^’as struck with his appearance. 
There was a gentlcifbss and refinement in his 
manner which charmed Mrs. Melwyn; united 
to the ease and politeness of a man of the world, 
equally acceptable to the general; Catharine 
was delighted ; and Lettice only in a little dan- 
ger of being too well pleased. 

His conversation soon showed him to be a 
man of a very superior turn of thought, and was 
full of information. In short, it was some time, 
with the exception of Edgar, since so agreeable 
a person had sat down at that dinner-table ; for 
the Hazels laj' rather out of the way, and neither 
the general nor Mrs. Melwyn were of a temper 
to cultivate society. 

Edgar returned home in the evening from an 
agreeable drive with his friend through the 
bright glittering starlight night. It was slight- 
ly frosty, and ho camo into the drawing-room 
rubbing his hands, with his cheeks freshened by 
the air, looking as if he was prepared very much 
to enjoy the fire. 

He found the whole party sitting up, and very 
amic;*bly discussing the new acquaintance, who 
had pleased them all so much. So Edgar sat 
down between his wife and her mother, and 
readily joined in the conversation. 

Tlie general, who really was much altered 
for the better under the good influences of Let- 
ticc, had been speaking in high terms of their 
late guest. And when Edgar came in and sat 
I down in the circle, spreading his hands to the 
. fire, and looking very comfortable, the general, 
ill an amicable tone, began : 

“ Really, Edgar, we have been saying wo are 
quite obliged to you for introducing to us so 
agreeable a man as this Mr. St. Leger, of yours. 
He is quite a fAid in such a stupid neighborhood 
as ours, w^hcre, during the ten years I have lived 
in it, I have never met one resident ’ — with an 
emphasis upon the word, that it might pot be 
supposed to include Edgar himself — “ one resi- 
dent whoso company I thought worth a brass 
farthing.” 

“ 1 am very glad my friend gives satisfaction, 
sir,” .said Edgar cheerfully ; “for I believe, poor 
fellow, he has much more to seek than even your- 
self, general, in the article of companionship. One 
can not think that the .society of the worthy Mr. 
Thomas can aflbrd much of interest to man 
like St. Leger. But whatever pleasure you 
may mutually aflbrd each other will soon be at 
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an end, 1 fear; and I have been beating my 
brains all the way coming home, to think what 
must be done.” 

Why most the pleasure come so soon to an 
end, Edgar?” asked Mrs. Melwyn. 

** Why, if something can't bo done, the poor 
lad is in a fair way to be starved to death,” was 
the answer. 

“ Starved to death ! How shockingly yon do 
talk, Edgar,” cried Mrs. Melwyn. wish 
yea would not say such things — you make one 
quite start. The idea is too horrible — ^besides, 
it can not be true. People don't starve to death 
nowadays — at least not in a sort of ease like 
that.” 

“ I don't know — such tilings do sound as if 
they couldn't be true— and yet,” said Cathe- 
rine, “they do come very nearly to the truth at 


“ Indeed do they,” said Lettice. 

“ Starved to death,” observed the general, “I 
take to be merely a poetic exaggeration of yours, 
captain. But do you mean to say that young 
man is literally in distressed circunoistances ?” 

“The most urgently distressing oircum- 
stances, sir. The fact is, that he inherited 
nothing from his father but a most scandalous 
list of debts, which he most honorably sold every 
farthing of his own little property to pay— -rely- 
ing for his subsistanoe upon the small stipend he 
was to receive from Mr. Thomas. You don't 
like Mr. Thomas, sir.” 

“Who would like such a stupid old drone ?” 

“ He's a* worthy old fellow, nevertheless. 
Though his living is a very poor one, bo has 
acted with great liberality to James St. Leger. 
The poor fellow has lost hb voice : you w'ould 
perceive in conversation how very feeble and 
uncertain it was. It is utterly powerless in the 
reading-desk ; and yet Mr. Thomas has insisted 
upon retaining him — ^paying his salary, and do- 
ing all the duty himself. As long as there was 
any hope of recovery, to this St. Leger most 
unwillingly submitted ; but, now he despairs of 
ever again being useful, it is plain it can no 
longer be done.” 

“And what is to become of him?” exclaimed 
Lettice. 

She knew what it was to be utterly without 
resouro o s he knew how possible it was for 
such things to happen in this world — she knew 
what it was to be liungry and to want bread, 
and be without the means of assistance — ^to be 
friendless, helpless, and abandoned by all. 

“ What is to be done ?” she cried. 

“What is to be done?” said the general, 
rather testUy. “ Why, the young fellow must 
tnm his hand to something else. None but a 
fool starves.’* 

‘^^bu^” said Edgar, shaking his bead, 
“biuw^t is that something? I see no pros- 
pect^br one incapacitated by his cloth for en- 
listing as a soldier or standing behind a counter, 
and for doing any thing consistent 

with his profession.” 

“I should think he might write a ^a n ting 


book,” said the general with a sneer; “tAot 
would be sure to sell.” 

“Whatever book St. Leger wrote,” Edgar 
answered coldly, “would be a good one, whether 
canting or not. But he can not write a book. 
The fatigue, the stooping, would be intolerable 
to his chest in its present irritable state. Be- 
sides, if he did write a book, it's a hundred to 
one whether he got any thing for it ; and, more- 
over, the book is not written ; and there is an 
old proverb which says, while the grass grows 
th^mrse starves. He literally will starve, if 
sjjHkxpedient can not be hit upon.” 

^RKnd that is too, too dreadful to think of,” 
cried Mrs. Melwyn piteously. “ Oh, general I” 

“ Oh, papa I oh, Edgar ! Can you think of 
nothing ?” added Catha^ne in the same tone. 

It would be a pity he should starve ; for he 
is a remarkably gentlemanlike, agreeable fel- 
low,” observed the general. “ Edgar, do you 
know what was meant by the term, one meets 
with in old books about manners, of ^ led cap- 
tain ?' I wish to heaven 1 could ^ve a led cap- 
tain like that.” 

“ Oh, there was the chaplain as well as the 
led captain in those days, papa,” said Catherine, 
readily. “ Dearest papa, if one could but per- 
suade you you want^ a domestic chaplain.” 

“ Well, and what did the chaplain do in those 
days, Mrs. Pert?” 

“ Why, he sat at the bottom of the table, and 
carved the sirloin.” 

“ And he read, and played at baokgammoiv— 
when he was wanted, 1 believe,” put in Edgar. 

“ And he did a great deal more,” added Cathe- 
rine in a graver tone. “ He kept the accounts, 
and looked after important business for his pa- 
tron.” * 

“And visited the poor and was the almoner 
and their friend,” said Lettice in a low voice. 

“ And played at bowls, and drank — ” 

Catherine put her hand playfully over the 
general’s mouth. 

“ Don’t, dear papa — you must not — ^you must 
not, indeed. Do yon know this irreverence in 
speaking of the members of so sacred a profes- 
sion is not at all what ought to be done. Don't 
Edgar. Dear papa, I may be foolish, but I do 
so dislike it.” 

“Well, well, well— -any thing for a quiet 
life.” 

“ But to resume the subject,” locking her arm 
in his, and smiling with a sweetness which no 
one, far least he, could resist. “Really and 
seriously I do think it would be an excellent 
thing if you would ask Mr. St. Leger to be your 
domestic chaplain.” 

“ Stud* and nonsense.” 

“ Not such stuff and nonsense as you think. 
Here’s our darling Lettice— think what a com- 
fort she has been to mamma, and think what a 
pleasant thing it would be for you to have a con- 
fidential and an agreeable friend at your elbow 
— just as mamma has in Lettice. Hide your 
face, Lettice, if you can’t bear to be praised a 
little before it; but I will have it done, for 1 
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see you don’t like it. paf», you see things If the vices spread wide their devastating 
are getting a good deal into disorder, they say, inflaenoes — ^the virtues extend their blessmgs a 
upon your property out of doors, just for want thousand fold. 

of some one to look after them. 1 verily believe. The general did not want for observation, 
that if we could persuade this young gentleman He had estimated the good which had arisen 
to come and do this for yon, he would save you from the admission of Lettice Arnold into his 
a vast deal of money.” family, and he felt well inclined to the scheme 

The general made no answer. He sank back of having a companion of his own. He could 
in his chair, and seemed to meditate. At last, even tolerate the idea of a species of domestic 
turning to Edgar, he said, chaplain ; provided the personage so designated 

“ That little wife of yours is really not such a would look to his home farm and keep his 
fool as some might suppose her to be, capte|||.” accounts. 

Really — ” The proposal was made to Mr. St. Leger. 

“What say you, Mrs. Melwyn? Is^Ke He hesitated. Edgar expected that he would, 
any sense in the young lady’s suggestion, or is “ 1 do not know,” he said. “ 1 feel as if 1 
there not ? What says Miss Arnold ? Come, were, in some measidre, running the risk of de- 
let us put it to the vote.” grading my holy office, by accepting, merely for 

Mrs. Melwyn smiled. Catherine applauded my personal convenience, a dependent position, 
and laughed, and kissed her father, and declared where certain compliances, as a necessary con- 
he was the dearest piece of reasonableness in dition, might be expected, which are contraiy 
the world. And, in short, the project was dis- to my views of things.” 
cussed, and one said this, and the other said “ Why so ? 1 assure yon, upon my honor, 

that, and after it had been talked over and com- nothing of that sort is to be apprehended. These 
mented upon, with a hint from one quarter, and are really very well meaning people, and you 
a suggestion from another, and so on, it began may serve them more than you seem aware, 
to take a very feasible and inviting sjinpe. The part of domestic chaplain is not held be- 

Nothing could be more true than a person of neath the members of your church. I own this 
this description in the family was terribly w^ant- is not a noble family, and doubt whether you 
ed. The general was becoming every day less can legitimately claim the title. Yet the office 
able and less inclined to look aRer his own af- is the same.” 

fairs. Things w’cro mismanaged, and he 'was “ Yes — if I may perform the duties of that 

robbed in the most notorious and unblushing office. On that condition alone, will 1 enter- 

manner. This must be seen to. Of this Edgar tain the thought of it for a momgnt. And 1 
and Catherine had been upon their return speed- must add, that as soon as ever 1 am in a condi- 
ily aware. The difficulty was how to get it tion — if that time ever arrives — ^to resume my 
done ; and whom to trust in their absence ; public duties, 1 am to be allowed to do so.” 
which w'ould soon, owing to the calls of the “Unquestionably.” 

^service, take place again, and for an indefinite “ And, that while I reside under the general’s 

period of time. roof, 1 may carry out certain reforms which I 

Mr. St. Leger seemed the very person for believe to be greatly wanted.” 
such an office, could he be persuaded to under- “ No doubt.” 

take it ; and his extremity was such, that, how- “ And that I shall be enabled to assist Mr. 
ever little agreeable to such a man the proposal Thomas in the care of this extremity of his 
might be, it appeared not impossible that ho large parish, which so deplorably requires look- 
might entertain it. Then he had made himself ing after.” 

so much favor with the general, that one diffi- The general grumbled a little at some of 
culty, and the greatest, 'was already overcome, these conditions, but finally consented to all. 

Mrs. Melwyn seconded their designs with He was getting an old man. Perhaps he 
her mo.‘5t fervent wishes. She could not venture was not sorry — ^though he thought it due to 
to do much more. those ancient prejudices of his profession, 1 am 

To have expressed her sentiments upon the happy to say now fast growing oteolete, to appear 
subject — to have said how much she felt the so— perhaps he was not really soriy', now the 
nece&sity of some such plan, and how ardently wheel was beginning to pause at the cistern, 
she desired that it might be carried into execn- and the darkno.ss of age was closing around 
tion, would have been one very likely reason him, to have some one in his household to call 
for setting her wayward old partner against it. his attention to things 'which ho began to feel 
She had found so much happiness in the pos- hod been neglected too long, 
session of Lettice as a friend, that she anticipated Perhaps he was not sorry to dlow fainily 

every possible advantage from a simila r arrange- prayer in a mansion, where the voice of united 
ment for the general. family prayer had, till then, never been heard. 

You may remark as you go along, that it To anticipate a little— I may add, as certain, 
was because Lettice had so admirably performed that he, who began with never attending at all, 
her own part, that the whole family were so was known to drop in once or twice ; and end^ 
desirous of repeating it under other ciroum- by scolding Lettice heartily in a inorning if 
stances. Such are among the* incidental— if I there was any danger of her not having bound 
znay call them so-— fruits of good conduct. up his arm in time for him to be present. 
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His gray venerable head — his broken, but Catherine — ^forgive yftur poor mother for say 
etill manly flgure^his 'wtinkled face— his still ing so.” 

keen blue eye, might be seen at last amid his “ No, that 1 vron’t,” kissing her with tha« 
household. The eye fixed in a sort of determ- playful tenderness which so well became her, 
ined attention — the lips muttering the prayer — “ that I won’t, naughty mamma. Because, do 
a sort of child in religion still — ^yet far to Seek you know, you say the most unjust thing in the 
in many things ; but accepted, we will hope, as world when you call me romantic. Why, only 
a child. ask papa, ask Edgar, ask Mrs. Danvers, ask 

He could share, too, as afterward appeared, any body, if I am not common-sense personified.” 
in the interest which Mrs. Melwyn and Lettice, “ If I asked your papa, my dear girl, he 
after Mr. St. Leger’s arrival, ventured openly to would only say you had a way of persuading 
take in the concerns of the poor ; and even in om^to any thing, even into believing you had 
theestablishmentofaschool, against which, with head than heart, my own darling,” said 

an obstinate prejudice against the educafion of the fond mother, her pale cheek glowing, and 
the lower classes, the general had long so de- those soft eyes swimming in delight, as she 
cidedly set his face. * looked upon her daughter. 

In short, having accepted all the conditions “ Thai's right ; and now you have acknowl- 
npon which alone St. Leger, even in the ex- edged so much, my blessed mother, I nm going 
tremity of his need, could be persuaded to accept to sit down by you, and seriously to give you my 
a place in his family, the old soldier ended by well weighed opinions upon this most weighty 
taking great comfort, great interest, great pleas- matter.” So Catherine drew a low stool, and 
ure, in all the improvements that were effected, sat too down by her mother’s knee, and threw 

her arm over her lap, and looked up in her face 
One difficulty presented itself in making the and began her discourse, 
arrangement; and this came from a quarter “First of all, then, dearest mamma, I think 
quite unexpected by Catherine— from poor Mrs. you a little take up anxiety at interest in this 
Melwyn. , case. I really never did see a man that seemed 

“Ah, Catherine,” said she, coming into her to me les.s likely to fall in love imprudently than 
room, and looking most nervous and distressed, this Mr. St. Leger. He is so extremely giavo 
“take care what you and Edgar arc about, in and sedate, so serious, and .so melancholy, and 
bringing this Mr. St. Leger into the family, he .seems so eompletely to have done w’ith this 
Suppose he should fall in love with Lettice?” w'orld — it has, indeed, proved a bitter world to 
“ Well, mamma, suppose he should — wiiere him — and to have so entirely placed his thongbi** 
would be the dreadful harm of that ?” said upon another, that I think the probability very 
Catherine, laughing. remote indeed, if to the .shadow of any thing 

“ Ah, my dear ! Pray, don’t laugh, Cathe- above a possibility it amounts, of his ever taking 
rine. What would become of us all ?” sufficient interest in present things to turn his, 

“ Why, what would become of you all ?” thoughts upon his own happiness. He seems 
“ I’m sure 1 don’t wdsh to lie selfish. I should absorbed in the perfonnanco of the duties to 
hate myself if I were. But w’hat could >ye do w’hieh he has devoted himself. Secondly, this 
without Lettice ? Dear Catherine ! only think j being my idea of the state of the case, I have 
of it. And that would not be the worst. They | not the slightest apprehension in the wrirld for 
could not marry — for they w’ould have nothing , dear Ltllicc's happiness ; because I know what 
to live upon if they left us — so they would both : a sensible, kind, and what a well regulated heart 
be miserable- For they could neither go nor hers is, and that she is far loo good and righu 
stay. It would be impossible for them to go ' minded to attach herself in any way beyond 
on living together here, if they were attached mere benevolence, and friendship, and so forth, 
to each other and could never be married, where there wa.s not a prospect of nn adequate 
And so mi.serable as they would be, Catherine, return.” 

it makes me wretched to think of it.” “ Oh, yes! my love, very true ; yet, Cnthc- 

“ Ah 1 dear, sMet mother, don’t take up rine, you admit the possibility, however remote, 
wretchedness at interest — ^that's my own moth- of w'hat I fear. And then what teould become 
cr. They’re not going to fall in love. Mr. | of as all ? Surely, it is not right to shut our 
St. Leger looks not the least inclined that way.” ; eyes to this possibility.’’ 

“ Ah, that’s easily said, but suppose they j “ Why, mamma, I don’t deny the possibility 
did?” I you speak of, and I quite .sco how wrong it 

“ Well, suppose they did. I see no great j would be to shut our eyes to it ; but just listen 


harm in it ; may I confes.** to you, mother, for 
my part, I should bo secretly quite glad of it.” 

“ Oh, Catherine ! how can you talk so ? 
WKUsWOuld be done ?” 

Bone ! Why, let them many to be sure, 
and live on here.” 

“ Live dll here ! Who on earth ever heard 
of such a scheme ! Deare.st child, you are too 
romantic. You arc almost absurd, my .sweet 


to me, dearest mother, and don’t call mo wild 
, and romantic till you have hoard me out.” 

“Well, rny love, go on ; I am all attention.” 

“I should think it really, the most ridiculous 
thing in the worhl,*’ and she laughed a little to 
j herself. “ t(» enter so seriously into this matter, 
' if Edgar and T, |Jas ! were not ordered away in 
so short a time, and I fear niy dearest mamma 
{will be anxious and uncomfortable after I am 
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gone-— about this possibility, if we do not settle 
plans a little, and agree what ought, and what 
could be done, supposing this horrible contin- 
gency to arise.” 

** How well you understand your poor moth- 
er, love ! Yes ; that is just it. Only let me 
have the worst placed steadily before my eyes, 
and the remedies, if any, proposed, or if none, 
the state of the case acknowledged, and I can 
bear the contemplation of almost any thing. 1 
think it is not patience, but courage, that your 
poor mother wants, my child. Uncertainig^ 
any thing that is vague — the evils of whict^Pte 
undefined, seems to swell into such terrific 
magnitude/* I am like a poor frightened child, 
Catherine; the glimmering twilight is full of 
monstrous spectres to me.” 

“ Yos, mamma, 1 believe that is a good deal 
the case with most of us ; but more especially 
with those who have so much sensibility and 
such delicate ncrve.s as you have. How 1 adore 
you, dear mother, for the jiaticnt sweetness 
with which you bear that trying sort of consti- 
tution.” 

Dear child !” 

“ Well, then, mother, to look this ^vil steadily 
in the face, os you say. Suppose Lctticc and 
Mr. St. Leger were to form an attachment for 
each other, w^hat should hinder them from mar- 
rying?” 

Ah, my dear, that was what I said before, 
what would become of them — they must starve.” 

“ Why so? w'hy not live on hero?” 

“ Nay, Catherine, you made me promise not 
to call you romantic, but wdio ever heard of 
such an out-of-the-way .scheme. A 3 ’oung mar- 
^ried couple, living in the condition of domestic 
companions to people, and in another man^s 
house. Utterly impo.ssiblc — ^what nobody ever 
attempted to do — utterly out of the question.” 

Well, mamma, I, for one, think that a great 
many rather out-of-the-way plans, which, never- 
theless, might make people very happy, arc 
often rejected — merely becau.se ‘nobody ever 
heard of such a thing,’ or, ‘nobody ever thought 
of doing so, and therefore it is utterly iinpos- 

i ible.’ But 1 think I have observed that 

those w'ho. in their own private arrangements, 
have hod the courage, upon wtII considered 
grounds — mind 1 say upon well rotw'dcrtd grounds 
— to overlook the considerati<»n <*f nobody ever 
having thought of doing such a thing before — 
have found their account in il, and a V!i.st deal 
of happiness has been secured wdiich would 
otherwise have been quite lost.” 

“As how, Catherine. Give mo instance.^. 

I don’t quite follow you.” 

“ Why, in marriages, for instance, then, .such 
cases ari.se very often. Late marriages for one 
— between people quite advanced in years — 
W'hich the world often laugh and sneer at. 
Most wrongly in my opinion — for through them 
how often do vfo see what would otherwise 
have been a solitary old age, rendered cheerful 
and comfortable : and somctiAcs a weary, dis- ; 
appointed life, consoled by a sweet friendship ! 


and affection at its close. Then, there are 
marriages founded upon reason and arrange- 
ment ; such as when an ugly man with an un- 
graceful manner, yet perhaps a good heart and 
head, and with it plenty of money, marries one 
rather his inferior in social rank, whom his cir- 
cumstances enable him to indulge with many 
new sources of enjoyment, and who in return is 
grateful for the elevation, and proud of a hus- 
band young ladies of his own class might have 
looked down upon. Then there might be an- 
other arrangement, which is, indeed, at present, 
1 own, almost a romance, it is so rarely entered 
into. •! mean, supposing single women from 
different families, somewhat ^vanced in life, 
were to put their liltlc fortunes together, and 
form a household, wherein, by their united 
means, they might live easily — instead of al- 
most in penury alone. In .short, the instances 
are innumerable, in which, I think, the path a 
little out of the ordinary course, is the wisest a 
person can pursue.” 

“ Go on, my love, you talk so prettily, 1 like 
to hear you.” 

The daughter kis.sed the soft white hand she 
held in hcr.s — white it was as the fairest wax, 
and still most beautiful. The signs of ago were 
only discernible in the wasting blue veins having 
become a little too obvious. 

“ Well, then, mamma, to draw my inference. 
I think, under the peculiar circumstances of our 
family, you, who arc so in want of children and 
compani(|^, could not do better, ^an if these 
two valuoDle creatures did attach themselves to 
one another, to let them marry and retain them 
as long as they were so minded under your 
roof.” 

“ My goodness, child I” 

“ I have planned it all. This house is so big. 
I should allot them an apartment at the east 
end of it. Quite aw’ay from the drawing-room 
and yours and my father’s rooms — where they 
might feci as much at home as it is possible for 
people to feel in another man’s house. I should 
increase their salary — by opening a jwlicy upon 
their lives ; as a provision for their children if 
they had any. A large provision of this sort 
would not be needed. It is not to be supposed 
their children would not have to earn their own 
living as their parents had done before them. 
Why should they not ? Not a bene — F.dgar and 
I hold that the rage for making children inde- 
]x;iident, as it is called — that is, enabling them 
just to exist, doing nothing, so as just to keep 
them from starving upon a minimum income, is 
a very foolish thing among those whose habits 
of life render no such independence necessary, 
and who have never thought of enjoying this 
exemption from labor in their own case.” 

“ But, your father ! And then, suppose they 
got tired of the plan, and longed for a house of 
their own ?” 

“My lather is much more easily persuaded 
to what is good for him, than w-e used to think, 

* dear mother. See how nice he has been about 
; Lottice and this Mr. St. Leger. As to their 
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wishiiKg at last for a home of their owe, that is 
possible 1 allow ; but think, sweetest mother, of 
the pleasure of rewarding this dear, good girl, 
by milking her happy. As for the rest, fear 
not, mamma. God will provide.” 

Mrs. Melwjn made no answer. But ehe 
* listened more comfortably. The nervous, anx- 
ious, harassed expression of face, which Cath- 
erine knew but too well, began to compose, and 
her countenance to resume its sweet and tranquil 
smile. 

“Mind, dear mamma, after all I am only 
speaking of the remote possibility, and what 
might be done. You would have such pleasure 
in carrying out the scheme. Oh! I do wish 
there were but a chance* of it — ^really I can’t 
help it, mamma — ^it would be so nice said the i 
fanguine, kind-hearted Catherine. 


CHAPTER X. 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 

And Ibols who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

Goldswitb. 

Accordingly, Mr- St. Leger, his objections 
having been overruled by Edgar, accepted the 
place offered him in General MelWyn’s family, j 

In old times it would probably have been 
called, what it literally was, that of domestic 
chaplain ; and the dignity of the name, the de- 
fined offitm, and the authority in the household 
which it implies, would not have be^ without 
tbeii use — out, in spite of the warn of these 
advantages, Mr. St. Leger managed to perform 
the duties, which, in his opinion, attached to 
the office, to the satisfaction of every one. 

It had not been without considerable diffi- 
culty and hesitation that he had persuaded him- 
self to enter into the plan. He had scruples, 
as we have seen; and he had, moreover, an 
almost invincible dislike to any thing approach- 
ing to family dependence. 

The extremity of his circumstances, however, 
made him, upon a little consideration, feel that 
the indulgence of these latter mentioned feel* 
ings of pride and delicacy, was not only un- 
reasonable but almost positively wrong. And, 
as for the sornples connected with his profes- 
sioD, Edgar did not find it difficult to dissipate 
them. % 

He set forth, what was in truth the present 
state of the family at the Hazels, and enlarged 
upon the very g^at need there was for the 
introduction of more religious views than now 
prevailed. According to a fashion almost uni- 
versally prevalent when General Melwyn was 
young, except with those of professed religious 
habits, and who were universally stigmatized 
as Methodists, family prayer had been utterly 
neglected in his family. And, notwithstanding 
the be|^ discipline maintained since the evil 
star4ipRaDdall had sunk beneath the horizon, 
Dot<^lihe slightest approach to regularity, in this 
rstpect, h^ been as yet made. Mrs. Melwyn 
was personallv pious, though in a timid and un- 1 


confiding way, her rerigion doiog little to sup- 
port and strengthen her mind ; but the general, 
though he did not live, as many of his generation 
were doing, in the open profession of skepticism, 
and that contempt for the Bible, which people 
brought up when Tom Paine passed for a great 
genius, used to reckon so clever, yet it was 
but too probable that he never approached his 
Creator, in the course of the twenty-four hours, 
in any way ; nor had he done so, since he was 
a child at his mother’s knee. 

The young captain and his lady were blest 
wifii loving, pious, simple dispositions. They 
loved one another — they delighted in the dear, 
happy world in which they lived, ‘and in the 
I sweet little creature, their own darling and 
most precious possession, and they both loved, 
and most gratefully serv^ their God, who had 
given them all these good things, and loved him 
with the full warmth of their feeling hearts. 
They showed their reverence for divine things 
by every means in their power; and though 
they were not of those who go about hurling 
the awful vengeance of God, upon all they may 
think less pious than themselves, they were 
naturally ^anxious, and as advancing years 
brought increase of serious thought, they be- 
came more and more anxious that their parents 
should share the consolations, and their house- 
hold the moral guidance to be derived from a 
better system. 

Then, as I hinted to you before, in antici- 
pation of this change, there had been a very 
serious neglect, upon the part of this family, of 
all those duties connected with the poor and 
ignorant. None of those efforts were here made 
to assist in softening the evils of destitution, or^ 
in forwarding the instruction of the young, which 
almost every body, nowadays, considers such 
obvious duties. 

Such were among the considerations urged 
by Edgar, and to such Mr. St. Leger yielded. 

The •general was profuse in his offers as re- 
garded salary, and gave Edgar a carte blanche 
upon the matter; but Mr. St. Leger would 
only accept of one hundred a year, and this, 
with the stipulation that so soon as the state of 
his health would enable him, he should bo at 
liberty to undertake the duties belonging to a 
curate for Mr. Thomas, without diminishing 
that gentleman’s slender stipend by receiving 
any remuneration from his hands. 

This last part of the arrangement was par- 
ticularly acceptable to Mr. St. Leger, as he 
thought with the highest satisfaction upon the 
probability now opening of resuming his clerical 
duties, and of thus being able to repay the debt 
of gratitude he felt to be owing to the good old 
vicar. 

And now behold Mr. St. Leger introduced 
as a member of the family at the Hazels, and 
shedding, on his part, as Lattice had before him 
done, upon hers, a new set of benign influenoes 
upon this household. 

He was installed the first day by the general t 
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with much politeness andisome little foraialitj, 
in Edgar’s place, at the bottom of the table; 
that young gentleman having made it his par- 
tioultf request that ho might see his friend 
sitting there before his departure. With due 
gravity was all this done ; while Edgar, chuck- 
ling with delight, came and popp^ down in 
his place by the side of his wife. 

The young stranger, looking extremely quiet 
and composed, without fuss, ceremony, or hurry, 
took the place appointed to him; but, before 
seating himself, with a serious air, he opened 
his ministerial functions, by saying grace. 

Not as the general was wont to say it — for 
say it he did, more as if making a grimace than 
even as going through a form — ^but so impress- 
ively and reverently, though ve |7 briefly, that j 
the hearts of those about to sit down, were 
touched, and they were reminded in spite of 
themselves, as they ought to be reminded, that 
there Ls One above all who is the Giver of these 
good things. 

The scene was striking. The very footmen 
—the ofliccr’s footmen — paused, napkin in hand ; 
asioni.«»hi‘d — ^awe-struck by the service. They 
stood and stared with vacant eyes, but remained 
stock still. * 

That over, the dinner went on as usual. 
People ate and drank with cheerful enjoyment. 
They all, indeed, felt particularly warm-hearted 
and comfortable that day. A sort of genial 
glow seemed to pervade the little party. The 
fl)Otmen rushed about more light-footed and 
assiduous than ever; and, be it observed to 
their credit, they were aU, without exception, 
most particularly attentive to the new comer. 

In the evening, at ten o’clock, the bell rang 
•for prayers. 

Mr. St. Leger, bo it understood, had not stip- 
ulated for obligatory attendance upon this serv- 
ice — only for the right to have candles in the 
library, and of reading prayers to such as might 
choose to come ; but Mrs. Molwyn had prdered 
the servants to attend; and she, and Edgar, 
and Catherine, were also there, leaving poor 
Lettice to take charge of the general. 

The service was short, but impressive, as the 
grace had been before. It was necessarily 
very brief, for the voice of the lair and delicate 
young man, looking, indeed, as we might im- 
agine one of the angels of the churches, flgured 
in Scripture, was so extremely feeble that more 
he could not do. 

But even if he had possessed the power, I 
question whether much more ho would have 
clone, ho looked upon impressive brevity as the 
veiy soul of such exercises in a family like the 
present. 

Poor Lettice ! how hard she found it that 
evening to remain playing backgammon with 
the general, when the rest went out of the room. 
Going to attend those services to whioh she had 
been accustomed in the house of her father ; 
and after which, during her stay here, her 
heart had so oflen yearned ; hilt it could not be. 

She was, however, consoled by a whisper 


m 

I firom Catherine, as she came back, passing^W 
upon her way to take her place by the Are. 

“ To-morrow you go 1 stay. We will 
take it in turns.” 

The new plans were of course— fus what 
taking place in a family is not— discussed in 
full oonolave that evening over the kitchen fire. 

The servants all came back and assembled 
round it preparatory to washing up and going 
to bed ; for though it was summer and warm 
weather, what servant in the world does ndt 
enjoy the kitchen fire in the evening, be the 
I weather what it may? And, to tell truth, 

I there are not a few in the parlor, who usually 
would be glad to share the privilege; but to 
proceed. • 

“ Well, Thomas, how do you like these new 
ways of going on?” asked Mary, the serious, 
stiff, time-dried, and smoke-dyed head-laundress 
— a personage of unknown antiquity, and who 
had been in the family ever since it was a fam- 
ily — addressing the fine powdered gentleman in 
silk stockings, and pink, white, and silver livery, 
who leaned negligently against the chimney- 
piece. 

‘‘For my part, I’m glad, indeed, to see 
serious ways taken up in this house ; but how 
will it suit tfie rest of you? And especially 
you, my fine young gentleman ?” 

“ Why,” answered Thomas, assuming a grave 
and thoughtful aspect, “I’m going to confess 
something which will, perhaps, astonish you, 
Mistress Mary — ^and thus it is — if Pd been told 
twelve months ago that such now regulations 
were to be introduced into this household, I have 
very groat doubts whether I could have made 
up my mind to have submitted to them; but 
within these few hours, d’ye see, there’s been 
a change.” 

“ Bravo, Thomas !” said the butler ; “ a con- 
version like — I’ve heard of such things in my 
time.” 

“ Call it what you will, Mr. Buckminster, I 
call it a change — for a change there has been.” 

‘‘ What ! well ! what !” from different voices 
round. “ Do tell us all about it.” 

“Why, Charles, you were there; and Mr. 
Buckminster, you were there too. But Charles 
is young and giddy ; and Mr. Buckminster being 
always rather of the serious order, very probably 
the efiect you see w’as not produced so strongly 
upon either of them as upon me.” 

“What effect? Well—” 

“ Why of the grace, as was said before they 
sat down to dinner.” 

“ The grace ! Was it the first time you ever 
heard grace said, you booby ?” 

“ Yes, Fd heard" grace said— I should suppose 
as often as any as may be here— though, perhaps, 
not so sensible to its importance and value as 
some present, meaning you, Mistress Mary. 
The general, for one, never used to omit it ; but, 
.save us ! in what a senfiling oaroless manner it 
was said. I protest to you, I thought no more 
of it than of Mr. Buckminster taking off the 
covers and handing them to me. Just as a nee- 
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«88ary pieUminary, as they say, to the dinner, 
and nothing on haith more.” 

“ Well, do go on, Thomas. It’s very interest^ 
•Mg,” said Mistress Mary, and the rest gathered 
elow, all attention. 

“ Well, I was a-going to go scuttling about 
^ just as usual, thinking only of not making any 
noise lest 1 should see the general — heeding no 
more of the grace than of what cook was doing 
at her fire — when that young gentleman, as is 
oome newly among us, bent forward and began 
to speak it. The effect upon me was wonder- 
ful — it was electric — Mr. Buckminster, you 
know what I mean : I stood as one arrested — 
I couldn’t have moved or not cared if it had been 
never so— *1 really couldn*t. It seemed to me 
as if he truly was thanking God for the good 
things that w^ere set before them. Their plenty, 
and their comfort, and their abundance ; it seem- 
ed to me as if things were opened to my mind — 
what 1 had never thought of before — who it was 
— who did give them, and us after them, all sorts 
of delicacies, and food, and drink, when others 
might be wanting a morsel of bread; and I 
seemed to bo standing before Him — I felt need 

to thank Him with the rest All this flashed 

through me like lightning ; but he had done in 
a moment, and they all sat down.** 

*‘How beautiful Thomas docs talk when he 
has a mind,” whispered the under-housemaid 
to the under-laundry-maid. ** What a fine tall 
young man he is, and what a gift of the gab.” 

‘•Well,” said the rest, “go on — is there any 
more?” * 

“Yes, there is more. Someway, I could not 
get it out of ray head — I kept thinking of it ail 
dinner. It was as much as 1 could do to mind 
what 1 was about ; and once 1 made .such a clat- 
ter in putting a knife and fork upon a plate, that 
if it hadn’t been for the greatest good luck in the 
world, 1 should have got it. But the general 
was talking quite complacent like with the two 
young gentlemen, and by huge good fortune 
never heeded.” 

“Well!” 

“ Well, when I got into the pantry and began 
washing up, 1 had more time f(»r quiet reflection. 
And this is 'what I thought. What a lot of lub- 
berly, inanimated, ungrateful, stupid slaves w’c. 
all must be. Here, serving an earthly master, 
to the best of our abilities, for a few beggarly 
pounds, and for his meat and drink and fine 
clothing; and very well contented, moreover, 
when there’s roast beef of a Sunday, or plum- 
pudding, and a glass of wine besides on a wed- 
ding-day or a birth-day ; and thank him, and feel 
pleased with him, and anxious next day to do 
better than ordinary, mayhap— And there’s the 
Groat Master — the Lord and Giver of all, who 
made as by his hand, and created us by his 
power, and feeds us by his bounty, and shelters 
us by his care ; and all for no go^ of bis, but 
ours — simply ours. For what’s he to get of it, 
but the satisfaction of his merciful and generous 
spirit, when he sees his poor creatures happy ? 

• • . . And we are such dolts ! such a.sses ! such ? 


brute beasts ! suoh stocks 1 such stones I that 
here we go on from day to day, enjoying the 
life he gives us, eating the bre^ and meat he 
gives us, drinking his good refreshments, resting 

upon his warm beds, and so on Every 

day, and every day, and every day — and who 
among us, I, most especially for one, ever thinks, 
except may be by scuttling through a few rig- 
marole words— ever thinks, 1 say, of thanking 
Him for it— of lifting up a warm, honest heart, 
of true real thanking, I mean ? Of loving Him 
the better, and trying to serve and please Him 
the better — when He, great and powerful as Ho 
is — Lord of all the lords, emperors, and kings, 
that ever w'orc crowns and coronets in this world 
— condescends to /et us thank Him, to /it:e us to 
thank Him, and to take pleasure in our humble 
love and service !” 

Ho paused — every eye w»as fixed upon the 
speaker. 

“ And, therefore, continued Thomas, turning 
to the laundry-maid, who stood there with a 
tear in her eye; “therefore, Mistress Mary, I 
am pleased with, and 1 do iilr these new ways 
of going on, as you say ; and 1 bless GimI, and 
hope to do it well in my prayers this night, for 
having at l*a.st made of us what 1 cull a regular 
Christian family.*’ 

I have told you, a little in the wav of antici- 
pation, that the popularity of Mr. St. Lcgcr’s 
new measures was not confined to the kitchen ; 
but that the general, by slow steps, gradually 
conformed to the new usages established at the 
Hazels. 

Lctticc and Catherine had not long to take it 
it turns to .sUiy out with him, playing backgam- 
mon, at the lime of evening prayer*.. ^ 

At first it 'Was a polite — Oh, pray don’t 
think of staying in the drawing-riHim upcm my 
account; 1 can do very well by myself.” .... 
Next it W’as, “ Nay, rather than that, 1 will go 
into the^ library too; why should I not?” He 
began io feci, at first, probably, from a vague 
sense of propriety only, but before long from 
better reasons, that it was not very seemly for 
the master of the house alone to he absent, when 
the w'orship of (tckI was going on in his family. 

So there he might, as I told you, ere long be 
seen, regularly ut night — in the morning more 
and more regularly — muttering the responses 
between his teeth at first ; at length, saying 
them aloud, and with greater emphasi.s than 
any of the rest of the little congregation. His 
once majestic figure, now bent w’ith age, tower- 
ing above the rest ; and his eagle eye of author- 
ity, still astonishingly piercing, rolling round 
from time to time, upon the watch to detect 
and rebuke, by a glance, the slightest .sign of 
inattention iqmn the part of any of those assem- 
bled. 

It was a beautiful picture that evening meet- 
ing for prayer, for the library was a very ancient 
room, it having retained the old fittings put in 
at the time the dazels was built, some three 
? half centuries ago. The massive and handsome 
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book-oases of dark oak^ the family pictures, 
grim with age, which hung above them; the 
urns and he^s of old philosophers and poets 
adorning the cornice ; the lofty ohimney-piece, 
with the family arms carved and emblazoned 
over it ; the massive oaken chairs, with their dark- 
groen morocco cushions; the reading-desk; the 
large library table, covered with portfolios of 
rare prints; and large books containing fine 
illustrated ^itions of the standard authors of 
England ; gave a somewhat serious, almost re- 
ligious as]>ect to the apartment. 

Mrs. Melwyn, in her soft gray silks and fine 
lacos ; her fair, colorless cheek ; her tender eyes 
bent downward ; her devout, gentle, meek, hum- 
ble attitude and expression; Catherine by her 
side, in all the full bloom of health and happi- 
ness ; that charming-looking, handsome Edgar ; 
and L^tice, with so much character in her 
countenance, seated upon one side of the room, 
formed a charming row of listening faces, with 
this rugged, magnidcent-looking old general at 
their head. 

On the opposite side were — the grave, stern, 
old housekeeper, so fat, so grave, and so impos- 
ing ; Mrs. Melwyn's new maid, a pretty young 
woman, in the lightest possible a|iAlogy for a 
cap, trimmed with pink ribbons; the laundry- 
maid, so serious, and sitting stiflf and starched 
as one of her own clear muslins ; the cook and 
housemaid looking as attentive as lljey could ; 
and the under-servants staring with vacant eyes 
— c^yes that looked as if they w-erc ready to drop 
out of their heads ; Mr. Buckminster, os the 
charming Dickens has it, so “ respectable 
Thomas, all spirit and enthusiasm ; and Charles 
doing ail in his power not to fall asleep. 

• At the table the young minister, with that 
interesting and most delicate face of his ; Install, 
wasted liguro bending forward, his fair, emaci- 
ated hands resting upon the book, from which, 
in a voice low and feeble, but most penetrating 
and sweet, he read. ^ 

They would come back to the drawing-room 
in such a composed, happy, cheerful frame of 
mijul. The general more remarkably so. He 
more self-satisfaction than the others ; bc- 
tauso the course of proceeding was so new to 
him that he imagined it t<» be very particularly 
meritorious. A bit of a pharisee you will think 
— but not the lea.st of that, I a.ssLiro you. Only 
people, at their first trying of such paths, do 
often liiid them most peculiarly paths of pleas- 
antness and ways of jieace ; and, this sort of 
peace, this being at ease with the conscience, 
is, to be sure, very soothing and comfortable. 

In short, nothing could proceed better than 
things did; and every one was quite content 
but the charming match-maker, Catherine. 

She watched, and W'atohod W’ith the greatest 
interest ; but watoh as she might, she ccmld de- 
tect no symptoms ol falling in love upon the 
part of Mr. St. Leger. 

He spent, indeed, the whole of his mornings 
either in his own room or in th^ library, absorlied 
in the books of divinity, of which there happened 
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to be a very valuable oolleotion; a coUeetion 
which had slept undisturbed upon the shelves 
for many and many a long year. These afforded 
to him a source of interest and improvement 
which he had never enjoyed since he had left 
the too often neglected library of the small col- 
lege where he had been educated. He was * 
ready to devour them. Every moment of time 
he considered his own — and the whole of the 
morning was chiefly at his disposal — was devot- 
ed to them ; with the exception, be it mentioned, 
of a largo portion, which, when the weather 
would allow, was spent in visiting among the 
poor at that end of the parish. 

At dinner Mr. St. Leger for the first time 
joined the family party. When he did, however, 
it must be confessed, he made ample amends for 
his absence, and was excessively agreeable. He 
had great powers of conversation, and evidently 
considered it his duty to exert himself to raise 
the tone of conversation at the generars table, 
so as to make the time pass pleasantly with the 
old man. In this Kdgar and Catherine seconded 
him to the best of their power. 

Letiice .said little. She sat at the bottom 
of the table, by Mr. St. Leger ; but though ho 
often addressed her — taking caro that she should 
not feel left dbt — as did Catherine also, she was 
very silent. She had not, indeed, much that 
she could venture to say. When conversation 
took this higher tone, she felt afraid of her own 
ignorance ; and then she first knew what it was 
to lament not having had a better education. 

As they grew more intimate — for people who 
sit side by side at dinner every day can not help 
growing intimate — Mr. St. Leger would gently 
remark upon this reserve ; and one day he began 
to speak openly upon the subject. He had at- 
tributed her silence, I believe, to a bashful feel- 
ing of inferiority in rank; for her face was so 
intelligent and full of meaning, that he did not 
divine its real cause, so he said, with a certain 
gentle abruptness which became him much : 

1 have discovered a fault in you, Miss Ar- 
nold, at last ; though evciy body here seems to 
think it impossible you should have one. May 
I tell you of it 

“ Oh ! if you once begin with my faults, I 
am afraid you will never have done. I know 
the length of the score that might bo summed 
up against me, though others are so good-natured 
as to forget it. Yes, indeed, I shall be much 
obliged to you.'’ 

Don't you think it is the duty of all to exert 
themselves in a family party, to make conver- 
sation eireulalc in an agreeable manner?'’ 

“ To be sure, I do— and” . . • how well you 
perform that duty, she was prompted to say, 
but she did not. She hesitated a little, and 
then added — * And, perhaps, you think I do not 
do that so much as I ought to do.” 

‘•Precisely. You will not be angry. No, 
you can not be angry. You never are. The 
most trying and provoking things, 1 observe, 
can not rulflo you. So I will venture to say, 
that I think you don’t play fair by me. We are 
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both here chiefly to make oanselyes agreeable, I 
beUeve^ and 1 sometimes wish I had a little 
nunc assistaoce in that duty from one who, 1 
am sure, oould perform it admirably, if she so 
pleased.’’ 

Lettioe shook her head. Then she said, 
with her usual simplicity, I used to talk more 
before you oame.” 

“ Did you ? But that’s not quite generous, 
is it, to throw the whole burden upon me now 
1 am come, instead of sharing it ? Why will 
you not talk now?” 

Simply, because 1 can’t. Oh, Mr. St. Leger ! 
the talk is so different since you came here, and 
1 feel my own incapacity so sadly — ^my own ig- 
norance so forcibly — shoQld say so painfully ; 
but that, indeed, is not my own fault, and that 
takes the worst pain, you know, out of things.” 

‘‘ Ignorant !” he said : “ of what ?” 

Of all these things you talk about. 1 used 
to pick up a little from the newspapers, but now 
I have done reading them I seem literally to 
know nothing.” 

“ Nothing ! Nothing about books, I suppose 
you mean ; for yon seem to me to understand 
men and things better than most people I have 
met with.” 

‘‘I have experienced more, perhaps, than 
most girls of my age have done, through my 
poverty and misfortunes ; but what is that ?” 

“ Ah, Miss Arnold ! what is it but the best 
part of all knowledge ; to understand one’s self 
and others ; the best of all possessions ; to pos- 
sess one’s own spirit. But I beg your pardon, 
I will only add, that I do not, by vrhat 1 say, 
intend at all to undervalue the advantages of 
reading, or the happiness of having a love of 
reading. Do you love reading ?” 

“ Why, I don’t quite know. I find the books 
I read aloud to Mrs. Melwyn often very tire- 
some, I must confess.” 

“ And what sort of books do you read to Mrs. 
Melwyn ?” 

“ \^y, only two sorts — ^novels and essays.” 

He laughed a little, in his quiet way, and 
then said, “ 1 wonder at any young lady disliking 
noveb ; I thought it was the very reading they 
liked best ; but as for essays, with very few ex- 
oeptions, I must own I share in your distaste for 
them.” 

I can’t nndersfpnd them very often. I am 
ashamed to say it ; but the writers use such fine 
language and such strange new w^ords, and then 
they go over and over again upon the same 
thought, and illustrate it twenty different ways, 
when one happy illustration, I think, would be 
so much better; I like a writer who marches 
promptly through a subject ; those essayists 
seem as if they never could have done.” 

“ What you say is just, in many instances, I 
think. It is a pity yon have not tried other 
reading.^ History, travels, poetry; you can not 
think hi^ pleasantly such subjects seem to fill 
and enlarge the mind. And if you have a little 
time of your own, you can not easily believe, 
perhaps, how much may be done. Even with 


an hour each day, o& steady reading, a vast 
deal.” 

**AhI but where shall I begin? Every 
body reads Hume’s History of England first, 
and 1 have never even done that ; and if I were 
to begin I should never get to the end of it.” 

“ Oh, yes, but you would, and be surprised to 
find how soon that end had arrived, and what a 
I pleasant journey you had made. But if you are 
frightened at Hume, and 1 own he looks formid- 
able, let me select you something in the library, 
to commence operations with, which will not be 
quite so alarming.” 

“ Oh ! if you would . . . .” 

“With the greatest pleasure in the world. 
If you will allow me to assist you a little in thq> 
choice of your books, I think, with the virtue of 
perseverance — and 1 know you have all the vir- 
tues — ^you would get through a good dial in a 
comparatively short space of time ; and when I 
reflect how much it would add to your happiness, 
as it does to every one’s happiness, I confess I 
can not feel easy till I have set you going.” 

This conversation had been carried on in a 
low voice, while the rest had been talking over 
some familv matters together. The speakers 
at the hoa«I of the table stopped, and the silence 
aroused the two. Catherine glanced at them 
suddenly; she saw Lettice color a little, but 
Mr. St. Leger preserved the most provoking 
composure. 

The evenings Mr. St. Leger devoted exclu- 
sively to the good pleasure of the general. He 
read the newspapers, making them the vehicle 
of the most intelligent and agreeable comments , 
ho looked out the places mentioned in the maps, 
and had something perpetually to say that was 
interesting of this or that. He answered every 
question the general wanted solved in the clev- 
erest manner; and, in short, ho so won upon 
the old man’s heart, that ho became quite at- 
tached to him. The evenings, once so heavy, 
and spent in a sort of irritable fret fulness, became 
quite delightful to him : nor were they less de- 
lightful to others. At last, things came to that 
pass that the wearisome backgammon was given 
up, and reading aloud took its place. The ladies 
worked and read in turns, Edgar taking double 
tides, and Mr. St. Leger doing a little, which 
he insisted upon, assuring them that it did not 
hurt his chest at all. He was, indeed, getting 
.stronger and better every day ; he was a beau- 
tiful reader. 

Lettice sat plying her busy needle, but with 
a countenance so filled w'ith intelligent pleasure, 
that it is not to be wondered at if Mr. St. Leger, 
when his reading was over, and he had nothing 
else to do, and, the books being usually such as 
he was well acquainted with, not much at the 
moment to think of, took pleasure in observing 
her. 

Ho had not forgotten his promise of selecting 
authors for her own private studies ; he seemed 
to take much benevolent pleasure in endeavor- 
ing to compensate to this generous and excellent 
creature, for the intellectual disadvantages of a 
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life devoted to others asfbers had been. He 
usually, also, found or made an opportunity for 
talking over with her what she had been read- 
ing; and, he believed, in all sincerity, and so 
did she, that he was actuated in these proceed- 
ings merely, as 1 said, by the disinterested de- 
sire of offering compensation for past sacrifices ; 
stimulated by the very high value he himself 
attached to mental cultivation, regarding it as 
the best source of independent happiness both 
for men and women. 

But whatever were the motives with which 
he began this labor of kindness, it is certain as 
he proceeded therein a vast deal more interest 
and pleasure were mingled up with this little 
task than had been the case at first. 

' Her simple, nnaffectod purity of heart; her 
single-mindedness, unstained by selfish thought, 
pride, or vanity, or folly, in its simplicity and 
singleness of purpose, were displayed before 
him. The generous benevolence of purpose; 
the warm and grateful piety ; the peculiar right- 
mindednc.ss ; the unaffected love for all that wa.s 
excellent, true, good, or beautiful, and the hap- 
py facility of detecting all that was good or 
beneficial wherever it was to bo found, and 
wherever observed ; the sweet chceiTulness and 
repo.se of the character; that resemblance to a 
green field, which I have heard a husband of 
only too sensitive a nature gratefully attribute 
to hi.s partner ; all thi.s 'worked strongly, though 
unmarked. 

Mr. St. Leger began to experience a sense 
of a sweetness, solace, and enjoyment, in the 
presence of Lcttice Arnold, that he had not 
found upon this earth for years, and which he 
never had hoped to find again. I 

• But all this lime he never dreamed of falling 
in love. His imagination never traveled so far 
as to think of such a thing as appropriating this 
rare blessing to himself. To live with her was 
his de^itiiiy at present, and that .seemed happiness 
cnonffh ; and, indeed he scarcely had got so far 
as to acknowledge to his own heart, how much 
hnppiness that privilege conferred. 

She, on her .side, was equally tranquil, un- 
disturbed hy the slightest participation in the 
lomaiiee Catherine would .so gladly have com- 
menced. She went on contentedly, profiting 
by his instructions, delighting in his company, 
and adoring his grandness ; but would as soon 
have thought of appropriating some “bright 
particular star’^ to herself as this gifted man. 

She deemed him too infinitely her superior. 

Well, it is no use keeping the matter in sus- 
pense any longer. You all see how it must end. 

You do not fret and worry yourselves as 
Catherine did, and abuse Mr. St. Leger for his 
indifference. You see plainly enough that two 
such very nice people, and so excellently suited 
to each other, must, thrown together as they 
were every day, end by liking each other; which, 
but for the previous arrangements of the excel- 
lent Catherine, would have been a very perplex- 
ing business to all parties. a 

When at last — just before Edgar and his 
VoL. 1.— No. 3.— B B 
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wife were going to sail for Canada, and he and 
she were making their farewell visit at the 
Hazels — when at last Mr. St. Leger, after having 
looked for two or three days very miserable, and 
having avoided eveiy one, and particularly poor 
Lettice — to whom he had not spoken a word all 
that time, and who was miserable at the idea * 
that she must have offended him — ^when at last, 
he took Edgar out walking, and then: confessed 
that he thought it no longer right, safe, or hon- 
orable, for him to remain at the Hazels, finding, 
as he did, that one creature was becoming too 
dear to him; and he trembled every moment, 
lest by betraying his secret he might disturb 
her serenity. When at last the confession was 
made, and Edgar reported it to his wife — then 
Catherine was ready to jump for joy. In vain 
Edgar strove to look wise, and tell her to be 
reasonable. In vain he represented all the ob- 
jections that must bo urged against her out-of- 
the-way scheme, as he was ill-natured enough 
to call it. She would hear of none. 

No, nothing. She was perfectly unreasonable 
— her husband told her so — but it was all in 
vain. Men are more easily discouraged at the 
idea of any proceeding out of the usual course 
than women arc. They do not, 1 think, set so 
much value tipon abstract happiness, if I may 
use the term ; they think more of the attending 
circumstanee.s, and less of that one ingredient- 
genuine happiness — than women do. 

Catherine could and would think of nothing 
else, but how perfectly these two were suited 
to each other, and how excessivel/ happy they 
would be. 

Dear, good thing ! how she labored in the 
cause, and what a world of contradiction and 
trouble she had to go through. First, there was 
Mr. St. Leger himself, to bo persuaded to be 
happy upon her plan, the only possible plan 
under the circumstances ; then there was Let- 
tice to persuade that Mr. St. Leger’s happiness 
and dignity would not be hazarded ; then there 
was Edgar to reason out of calling her roman- 
tic ; and last of all there was the general, for 
Mrs. Melwyn, I consider, as Catherine did, al- 
ready persuaded. 

This last task did appear formidable. She 
put it off as long as she could ; she got every 
body else in the right frame of mind before .she 
ventured upon it ; she had ptTsuaded both Ed- 
gar and Mrs. Melwyn to second her, if need 
were, and at length, with a dreadful feeling of 
trepidation, she broached the subject to the old 
veteran. With all the coolness she could mus- 
ter she began her speech, and laid the whole 
matter before him. Ho did not interrupt her 
while she spoke by one single word, or remark, 
good, bad, or indifferent. It was awful — her 
poor little heart fluttered, as if it were going 
to slop ; she expected the storm every instant 
to burst forth in some terrible outbreak. She 
sat there shuddering at her own rashness. If 
even Edgar had called her absurd, what would 
her father do ! If St. Leger him.self had been 
so difficult to manage, what would the old 
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general say ! He said nothing. She vonld not 
he discouraged ; she began to speak again, to 
reoapitnlate every argument ; she warmed with 
die subject ; she was earnest, eloquent, pathetic 
— tears were in the good creature’s eyes ; still 
he was silent. At last, wearied out with use- 
less exertion, she ceased to urge the matter any 
further ; and endeavoring to conquer her feelings 
of deep disappointment, looked up in his face to 
see whether the slightest relenting expression 
was visible in it. No; his eyes were fixed upon 
the floor ; he seemed lost in deep thought. 

“Papa,” she ventured to say, “have you 
heard all 1 have been saying ?” • 

“ Yes, child.” * 

Silence again for a fevf minutes, then — 
Catherine, did you ever know me do a good 
action in your life ?” 

“ Dear papa, what a question 1” 

“Did you ever know me, I say, to do one 
thoroughly generous, benevolent action, without 
regard to self in the slightest degree — such ns 
1 call — such as alone merits the name of a really 
good action? If you ever did, 1 can't easily 
forgive you.” 

“ Dearest papa ! urhat have I done ? Did I 
ever say ? Did I ever hint ? Dear papa !” and 
the looked ready to cry. * 

“Did you ever? — no — I know you never 
did.” 

“ Don’t say so— don’t think so badly of me, 
papa.” 

“ I’m njt thinking badly of yon, child — God 
forbid ; for well he knows if I ever did one really 
generous, benevolent action — one without refer- 
ence to self. Heaven bless thee, thou 

dearest thing, thy life seems only made up of 
such actions ; but I .say again, did you ever ? — 
No; I know you never did — and I’ll tell you 
why I know it.” 

“ Ah, papa ! What con you mean ?” 

“ Because,” he went on without seeming to 
mind her emotion, “because, I observe, that 
whenever you want to [Mcsuade other people — 
your mother, or Edgar, W Lettice, for instance 
—to do something you’ve set your heart upon, 
you hussy — ^you always enlarge upon the happi- 
ness it will give to other people ; but when you’re 
dying to come round me, you only talk of 
how comfortable it will make myself.” 

She could Qnl|^ titter a faint exclamation. 
The accusation, if accusation it may be called, 
was not to be denied. 

“New, Catherine, since this young man came 
into the house, what with his conversation, he’s 
a most gentlemanlike, agreeable converscr as 
ever I met with ■ • and the prayers, and the 
chapters, and such like ; and, in short, a certain 
new tone of thought altogether ; there has been 
gradually something new growing up in me. 

I have at times begun to think b^k upon my 
life, wiho recollect what a nasty, mean, greedy, 
caloala|ipg, selfish fellow I’ve throughont, 
never troubling myself about other people’s 
comforts, or so on, but going on as if every body 
was only created to promote mine ; and I’d have 


been glad, Catherinq, before I nrent into my 
grave, which won’t be long too — ^I own to you 
I would have been glad, for once in my life to 
have done a purely good, unselfish thing — made 
a sacrifice, as you pious folk call it ; and, there- 
fore, to own the truth, I have been very sorry, 
and could not help feeling disappointed, as here 
you’ve sat prosing this half hour and more, show- 
ing me what a great deal I was to get by this 
notable arrangement of yours.” 

“ Papa ! — dearest— dear papa !” 

“ Be quiet — I have indeed — I’d have liked 
to have had something to give up, instead of its 
being, as 1 verily believe it is, the most charm- 
ingly delightful scheme for your mother and me 
that ever was hit upon — ^for that man is the 
happiness of my life — my body’s oomfort and 
my soul’s health — and Lettice is more like a 
dear child than any thing else to that poor 
mother of yours, whom I have not, perhaps, 
been so considerate of as I ought ; and to have 
them thus fixed together in this house, is better 
luck than could be conceived, such as scarcely 
ever happens in this world to any body ; and far 
better than I — almost better than your poor 
mother descr^'c.s. So you’re a darling little 
courageous creature for planning it, when I’ll 
be bound they all thought you a fool, so have it 
all your own way, and give your old father a 
I kiss,” which she joyfully did. “ And now you 
go to Mr. St. Leger, and tell him from me, that 
if he consents to this scheme 1 shall esteem it 
the greatest favor and satisfaction that was ever 
conferred upon mo in my life. 1 know what it 
is to be thus trusted by such a man — I know the 
confidence on his part which such an arrange- 
ment implies — and you may add, that if he will 
only extend to me his usual indulgence for humati 
folly and frailty. I will do every thing that is in 
the power of an ill-tempered, good-for-nothing, 
selfish old fellow, to prevent him rcp<mting his 
bargain. And tell Lettice she’s a darling, ex- 
cellent creature; and I have thought so long, 
though I have said little about it, and she has 
been like an angel of love and pcai!e in our 
family; and if she will only go on as she has 
done, she will make us all as happy a.s the day 
is long ; and tell your mother 1 wish 1 did not 
enjoy the thoughts of this so much myself, that 
I might have the pleasure of making an oflering 
of my satisfaction to her.” 

“ Dear !— dear beloved papa !” 

“Stop a little, child; Edgar and you will 
have to pay the piper, you know.” 

“Oh, gladly! thankfully!” 

“Because you .see, my dear, if these two 
people marry and live with us, and become as 
children, I must treat them, in a manner, as 
children, and make a little codicil to my v^l ; 
and yon and Edgar will be something the worse 
for it. But, bless you, child, there’s enough 
for all.” 

“And bless you, my honored, generous father, 
for thinking so; that there is. Edgar and I 
only earnestly t desired this; thank you, thank 
you, ten thousand times.” 
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I will only detain yoir for a few moments ' within the walls of an English University, short- 
longer, to toll you that the scheme was carried , ly after the date of its publication. The keen 
into execution, and fully answered the hopes of ; dark eye of the youthful auditor fixed itself in 


the generous contriver. 

Mr. St. Leger found, in the attachment of 
Lettico, a compensation for the cruel sufTerings 
of his past life *, and, under her tender and as- 
.siduoiis care, he speedily recovered his health 
and his powers of usefulness. She, while per- 
forming a woman^s best and happiest part, that 
of proving the true happiness of an admirable 
and a superior man, contrived likewise to fulfill 
all her other duties in the most complete and 
exemplary manner. 

It w^ould be difficult to say, whether the hap- 
piness she felt or conferred was the greater. 

Exceptional people may venture upon ex- 
ceptional measures. Those who are a great 
deal more sweet tempered, and loving, and 
good, and reasonable than others, may venture 
to seek happiness in ways that the generality 
would be m^ to attempt. 

And sensible, well-principled, right-tempered 
human beings, one may take into close family 
intimacy, and discard that reserve, and those 
arm's-length proceedings, which people’s faults, 
in too many cases, render prudent and nec- 
essary. 

It was because the subjects of Catherine's 
schemes wore so excellent, that the object of 
them was so wise. 

I have now told you how perfectly they an- 
swered upon trial ; and I am only sorry that the 
world contains so very few w'ith whom one 
could venture to make the same experiment. 

For a very large portion of possible happiness 
i^ thrown aw'ay, because people are not tit to 
tiikc part in plans of this nature — plans W'herein 
one .shall give what he has, to receive back 
what ho w'ants ; and thus the true social com- 
muni.sm be established. 

• 

[From the Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers, Vul. II., unpub- 
lished.] 

rxECOLLECTIOXS OF DR. CHALMERS. 

ItlS PERSONAL APPEARANCE IN THE PULPIT. 

T he first sermon which Mr. Chalracr.*! preach- 
ed in Glasgow was delivered before the 
Society of the Sons of the Clergy, on Thursday 
the 30th day of March, 1815, a few months 
after his appointment, and a few' months pre- 
vious to his admission ns minister of the Tron 
Church. The recent excitement of the canvass, 
the rumors strange and various, which crossing 
the breadth of Scotland w'erc circulating in all 
quarters through the city, the quickened curi- 
o.sity of opponents, the large but somewhat 
tremulous expectation of friends, drew together 
a vast multitude to hear him. Among the 
crowd which filled the church was a yonng 
Oxfor<l student, himself the son of a Scottish 


I searching scrutiny upon the preacher, and a few 
years later his graceful and gpraphio pen drew 
the follow'ing sketch : 

“ I was a good deal surprised and perplexed 
with the first glimpse I obtained of h^ counte- 
nance, for the light that streamed faintly upon 
it for the moment did not reveal any thing like 
that general outline of feature and visage for 
w'hich my fancy had, by some strange working 
of presentiment, prepared me: By-and-by, how- 
ever, the light became stronger, and I was 
enabled to study the minutiae of his face pretty 
leisurely, while he leaned forward and read 
aloud the words of tho Psalm, for that is always 
done in Scotland, not by the clerk, but the 
clergyman himself. At first sight, no doubt, 
his face is a coarse one, but a mysterious kind 
of meaning breathes from every part of it, that 
such os have eyes to seo can not be long with- 
out discovering. It is very pale, and the large, 
half-closed eyelids have a certain drooping mel- 
ancholy w'cight about them, which interested 
me very much. I understood not W’hy. The 
lips, too, arc .angularly pensive in their mode 
of falling down at the sides, although there is 
no want of richness and vigor in their central 
fullness of curve. The upper lip, from the nose 
downward, is separated by a very deep line, 
W'hich gives a .sort of leonine firmness of ex- 
pression to all the lower part of the fece. Tho 
checks arc square and strong, in texture like 
pieces of marble, with the check-boncs very 
broad and prominent. The eyes themselves are 
light in color, and have a strange dreamy heavi- 
nc!5s, that conveys any idea rather than that of 
dullness, but w'liich contrasts in a W'onderful 
manner w’ith the dazzling w’atery glare they 
exhibit when expanded in their sockets, and 
illuminated into all their flame and fervor in 
.some moment c»f high entranced enthusiasm. 
But the shape of the forehead is, perhaps, the 
most singular part of the w*holc vi.sagc; and, 
indeed, it presents a mixture so very .sii gular, 
of forms commonly exhibited only in ilie w'idcst 
separation, that it is no wonder 1 should have 
I required some little lime to comprehend the 
meaning of it. In the first place, it is without 
exception tho most marked mathematical fore- 
head I over met with — being far w'idcr across 
the eyebrows than either Mr. Playfair’s or Mr. 
Leslie’s — and having the eyebrow's themselves 
lifted up at their exterior ends quite out of tho 
asuat line, a peculiarity which Spurzheim had 
remarked in the countenances of almost all the 
great mathematical or calculating geniuses— 
such, for example, if I rightly remember, as Sir 
Isaac Newton himself, Kaestener, Euler, nnd 
many others. Immediately above the extraor- 
dinary breadth of this region, which, in tho 
heads of most mathematical persons, is sur- 


ministcr. who hod been suiqiri^ by hearing 
Mr. Chalmers’s w'ork on the *fevidencos of 
Christianity mentioned with high approval. 


inounte<l by no fine )>oints of organization what- 
ever, immediately above this, in the forehead, 
there is an arch of imagination, carrying out the 
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somittit boldly and roundly, in a style to which | England or Sootlan<f, or in any other countiy, any 
the heads of very few poets present any thing j preacher whose eloquence is capable of produc- 
oomparable, while over this again there is a ing an effect so strong and irresistible as his.*' * 
grand apex of high and solemn veneration and 

love, such as might have graced the bust of First Delivery of the Astronomical 
Plato himself, and such as in living men I had Discourses. — At the time of Dr. Chalmers’s 
never beheld equaled in any but the majestic settlement in Glasgow it was the custom that 
head of Canova. The vrhole is edged with a the clergymen of the city should preach in 
few crisp dark locks, which stand forth boldly, rotation on Thursday in the Tron Church, a 
'and afford a fine relief to the death-like paleness duty which, as their number was then but 

of those massive temples Of all human eight, returned to each within an interval of 

compositions there is none surely which loses so two months. On Thursday, the 23d of No- 
much as a sermon does when it is made to ad- vember, 1815, this week-day service devolved 
dress itself to the eye of a solitary student in his on Dr. Chalmers. The entire novelty of the 
closet and not to the thrilling ears of a mighty discourse delivered upon this occasion, and the 
mingled congregation, through the very voice promise held out by the preAcher that a series 
which nature has enriched with notes more ex- of similar discourses was to follow, excited the 
pressive than words can ever be of the meanings liveliest interest, not in his own congregation 
and feelings of its author. Neither, perlhps, alone, but throughout the whole community, 
did the world ever possess any orator whose He had presented to his hearers a sketch of the 
minutest peculiarities of gesture and voice have recent discoveries of astronomy— distinct in 
more power in increasing the effect of what he outline, and drawn with all the case of one 
says — whose delivery, in other words, is the who was himself a master in the science, yet 
first, and the second, and the third excellence gorgeously magnificent in many of its details, 
of his oratory — more truly than is ‘that of Dr. displaying, amid “the brilliant glow of a 
Chalmers. And yet were the spirit of the man blazing* elotjuence,” t the sublime poetry of 
less gifted than it is, there is n& question these, the heavens. In his subsequent discourses Dr. 
his lesser peculiarities, would never have been Chalmers proposed to discuss the argument or 
numbered among his points of excellence. His rather prejudice against the Christian Revcla- 
voice is neither strong nor melodioas, his ges- tion which grounds itself on the vastness and 
tures are neither easy nor graceful j but, on the variety of those unnumbered worlds which lie 
contrary^ extremely rude and awkward; his scattered over the immeasurable fields of 
pronunciation is not only broadly national, but space. This discussion occupied all the Thurs- 
broadly provincial, distorting almost every word day scr\'iccs allotted to him during the year 
he utters into some barbarous novelty, which, 1816. The spectacle which presented itself 
had his hearer leisure to think of such thing.«, in the Trongate upon the day of the delivery 
might be productive of an effect at once ludi- of each new’' astronomical discourse, wa^ a 
crous and offensive in a singular degree. But, j most singular one. Long ere the bell began 
of a truth, these are things which no listener to toll, a stream of people might be seen pour- 
can attend to while this great preacher stands ing through the passage which led into the 
before him armed with all the weapons of the Tron Church. Across the street, and immi 
most commanding eloquence, and swaying all diatcly opposite to this passage, was the old 
around him with its imperial rule. At first, reading-room, wdicre all the Gla‘*gow merchants 
indeed, there is nothing to make one suspect met. So soon, however, as the gathering 
what riches are in store. He commences in a quickening stream upon the opposite side of tl 
low, drawling key, which has not even the street gave the accustomed warning, out flowed 
merit of being solemn, and advances from sen- the occupants of the coffee-room ; the pages of 
tence to sentence, and from paragraph to para- the Herald or the Courier w'cre for a while for- 
graph, while you seek in vain to catch a single saken, and during tw o of the best business hours 
echo that give| promise of that which is to of ibo day the old reading-room wore a strange 
oome. There is, on the contrary, an appear- aspect of desolation. The bu.sicst merchants 
ance of constraint about him that affects and of the city w'erc w^oiit, indeed, upon those mcm- 
distresses you. You are afraid that his breast orabic days to leave their desks, and kind ma.*;- 
18 weak, flmd that even the slight exertion he tors allow^ed their clerks and apprentices to 
makes may be too much for it. But then, with follow their example. Out of the very heart of 
what tenfold richness does this dim preliminary the great tumult an hour or tw*o stood redeemed 
curtain make the glories of his eloquence to for the highest exercises of tho spirit ; and tho 
shine forth, when the heated spirit at length low traffic of earth forgotten, heaven and its 
shakes from it its chill confining fetters, and high economy and its human sympathies and 
burns out elate and rejoicing in the full splendor eternal interests, engrossed tho mind at least 

of iiSS disimprisoned wings I have heard a^od the fiincy of congregated thousands. 

many men deliver sermons far better arranged In .Tanuary, 1817, this series of discourses 
in regard to argument, and have heard very '^ns announced a.s ready for publication. It 
many deliver sermons far more uniform in ele- had generally been a matter of so much com- 
ganee both of conception and of style ; bnt most , KiMfM, Sd edit, rol. iil'pp 

unquestionably, I have never heard, either in | 267-1173. t Foster. 
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mcroial risk to issuo a volume of sermons from 
the press, that recourse had been often had in 
such oases to publication by subscription. Dr. 
Chalmers's publisher, Mr. Smith, had hinted 
that perhaps this method ought in this instance 
also to be tried. It is far more agreeable to 
my feelings,” Dr. Chalmers wrote to him a few 
days before the day of publication, ‘^that the 
book should be introduced to the general market, 
and sell on the public estimation of it, than that 
the neighborhood here should bo plied in all the 
shops with subscription papers, and as much as 
pos.siblo wrung out of their partialities for the 
author.*' Neither author nor publisher had at 
this time the least idea of the extraordinary 
success which was awaiting their forthcoming 
volume. It was^ published on the 28th of 
January, 1817. In ten weeks 6000 copies had 
been disposed of, the demand showing no symp- 
tom of decline. Nino editions were called for 
within a year, and nearly 20,000 copies were in 
circulation. Never previously, nor ever since, 
has any volume of .sermons met with such im- 
mediate and general acceptance. The “ Tales 
of my Landlord” had a month's start in the date 
of publication, and even with such a competitor 
it ran an almost equal race. Not a few carious 
observers were .struck with the novel competi- 
tion, and wat<;hed with lively curiosity how the 
great Scottish preacher and the great Scottish 
novelist kept for a whole year so nearly abreast 
of one another. It was, besides, the first volume 
of Sermons which fairly broke the lines which 
had .separated too long the literary from the 
religious public. Its .secondary merits won au- 
4liencc for it in quarters where evangelical 
Christianity was nau.scated and despised. It 
disarmed oven the keen hostility of Hazlitt, and 
kept him for a whole forenoon spell-bound be- 
neath its power. “ These sermon.s,” he says, 
“ran like wild-fire through the country, were 
the darlings of watering-places, were laid in the 
windows of inn.s, and were to be met with. in all 

places of public rc.sort Wc remember 

finding\thc volume in the orchard of the inn at 
Burford Bridge, near Boxhill, and passing a 
wh<nc and very delightful morning in reading it 
without quitting the shade of an apple tree.” 
The attractive volume stole an hour or two 
from the occupation.s of the grcate.st statesman 
and orator of the day. “Canning,” says Sir 
James Mackinto.sh, “ told roe that he was en- 
tirely converted to admiration of Chalmers; so 
is Bobus, whose conversion is thought the greatest 
prtK>r of victory. Canning says there arc most 
magnificent passages in his * Astronomical Ser- 
mons.' ” * Four years before this lime, through 
the pages of the “Edinburgh Christian In- 
structor,” Dr. Chalmers had said, “Men of 
tasteful and cultivated literature are repelled 

* Memoira oj the Life of the Right Hon. Sir Jamea 
MacMntoah, vol. li. p. 343. 'llie person known Hmong 
his pHiticulHr friends by the name of “ Itobus” wns Ruliert 
8inith. who had held the office of A^ocatu-Gencral in 
Bengal, and who is not to be confounded with hia name- 
sake, the brother of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 


from theology at the very outset by the un- 
seemly garb in which she is presented to them. 
If there be room for the display of eloquence in 
urgent and pathetic exhortation, in masterly dis- 
cussion, in elevating greatness of conception, 
does not theology embrace all these, and will 
not the language that is clearly and appro- 
priately expressive of them possess many of the 
constituents and varieties of good writfng ? If 
theology, then, can command such an advantage, 
on what principle should it be kept back froni 

her? In the subject itself there is a 

grandeur which it were vain to look for in the 
ordinary themes of eloquence or poetry. Let 
writers arise, then, to do it justice. Let 
them be all things to* all men, that they may 
gain .some; and if a single proselyte can be 
thereby drawn from the ranks of literature, let 
all the embellishments of genius and fancy be 
tl^^'n around the .subject. One man has al- 
ready done much. Others are rising around 
him, and with the advantage of a higher sub- 
ject, they will in time rival the unchristian 
moralists of the day, and overmatch them.” 
Ho was one of the first to answer to his own 
call, to fulfill his own prediction. No .single 
writer of our age has done so much to present 
the truths of (Christianity in new forms, and to 
invest them with all the attractions of a fa-sci- 
nating eloquence ; nor could a single volume be 
named w^hich has done more than this very 
volume of “ Astronomical Di.scourscs” to soften 
and subdue those prejudices which tkp infidelity 
of natural science engenders. 


Effect of his Eloquence. — Sermon on 
Dlssipation in Large Cities. — Dr. Chalmers 
returned to Glasgow on Saturday, the 27th 
December, and on the following day found a 
prodigious crow'd aw'aiting bis appearance in 
the Tron Church pulpit. His popularity as a 
preacher was now at its very highest summit, 
and judging merely by the amount of physical 
energy displayed by the preacher, and by the 
palpable and visible effects produced upon his 
hearers, we conclude that it was about this 
periiNl, and within the walls of the Tron 
Church, that by far the most wonderful ex- 
hibitions of his pow'er as a pulpit orator were 
witnessed. “ The Tron Church contains, if I 
mistake not,” says the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, 
who, as frequently os be could, was a hearer in 
it, “about 1400 hearers, according to the ordi- 
nary allowance of scat-room ; when crowded of 
course proportionally more. And, though I can 
not attempt any pictorial sketch of the place^ I 
may, in a sentence or two, present you with a 
few touches of the scene which I have, mora 
than once or twice, witnessed within its walls; 
not that it was at all peculiar, for it resembled 
every other .scene where the doctor in those 
daj’s, when his cloijucnce was in the prime of 
it.s vehemence and splendor, was called to preach. 
There was one particular, indeed, which ren- 
dered such a scone, in a city like Glasgow, 
peculiarly striking. I refer to the time of it. 
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To see a place of worship, of the size mention- 
ed, crammed above and l^low, on a Thursday 
firmoon, during the busiest hours of the day, 
with fifteen or siirteen hundred hearers, and 
these of all descriptions of persons, in all de- 
scriptions of professional occupation, the busiest 
as well as those who had most leisure on their 
hands, thpse who had least to spare taking care 
so to arrange their business engagements pro- 
idonsly as to make time for the purpose, all 
pouring in through the wide entrance at the 
side of the Tron steeple, half an hour before the 
time of service, to secure a seat, or content if 
too late for this to occupy, as many did, standing 
room — this was, indeed^ a novel and strange 
sight. Nor was it once merely, or twice, but 
month after month the day was calculated when 
his turn to preach again was to come round, 
and anticipated, with even impatient lon^^, 
by multitudes. 

Suppose the congregation thus assembled — 
pews filled with sitters, and aisles, to^a great 
extent, with standers. They wait in eager ex- 
pectation. The preacher appears. The devo- 
tional exercises of praise and prayer having been 
gone through with unaffected simplicity and 
earnestness, the entire assembly «Gt themselves 
for the treaty with feelings very diverse in kind, 
but all eager and intent. There is a hush of 
dead sUence. The text is announced, and he 
begins. Every countenance is up — every eye 
bent, with fixed intentness, on the speaker. As 
he kindles <he interest grows. Every breath is 
held— every cough is suppressed— every fidgety 
movement is settled— every one, riveted him- 
self by the spell of the impassioned and entranc- 
ing eloquence, knows how sensitively his neigh- 
bor will resent the very slightest disturbance. 
Then, by-and-by, there is a pause. The speaker 
stops — to gather breath — to wipe his forehead 
— to adjust his gown, and purposely too, and 
wisely, to give the audience, as well as himself, 
a moment or two of relaxation. The moment 
is embraced — there is free breathing — suppress- 
ed coughs get vent — postures are changed — 
there is a universal stir, as of persons who could 
not have endured the constraint much longer — 
the preacher bends forward — his hand is raised 
— all is again hushed. The same stillness and 
strain of unrelaxed attention is rc[)eated, more 
intent still, it may be^than before, as the interest 
of the subject and of the speaker advance. And 
so, for pei^aps four or five times in the course 
of a sermon, there is the relaxation and the ‘ at 
it again^ till the final winding up. 

** And theuy the moment the last word wa.«i 
uttered, and foDowed by the — ‘/cf u$ pray,^ 
there was a scene for which no excuse or palli- 
ation can be pleaded hut the fact of its having 
beei^^'to many a matter of difficiulty, in the 
morning of a week-day, to accomplish the ab- 
straotion of even so much of their time from 
business — the closing prayer completely drowned 
by the hurried rush of large numbers from the 
iirtes hnd pews to the door; an unseemly scene, 
without doubt, as if so many had come to the 


house of God not worship, but simply to 
enjoy the fascination of human eloquence. Even 
this much it was a great thing for eloquence to 
accomplish. And how diversified soever the 
motives which drew so many together, and the 
emotions awakened and impressions produced 
by what was heard— though, in the terms of the 
text of one of his most overpoweringly stirring 
and faithful appeals, ho was to not a few * as 
one that had a pleasant voice and could play 
well on an instrument,’ yet there is abundant 
proof that, in the highest sense, * his labor wa.<i 
not in vain in the Lord that the truths which, 
with so much fearless fidelity and impassioned 
earnestness, he delivered, went in many instances 
farther than the ear, or even thie intellect — ^that 
they reached the heart, and, by the power of 
the Spirit, turned it to God.” 

“On Thursday, the 12th February, 1818,” I 
now quote from a manuscript of the Rev. Mr. 
Fraser, minister of Kilchrennan, “ Dr. Chalmers 
preached in the Tron Church before the Direc- 
tors of the Magdalene Asylum. The sermon 
delivered on this occasion was that ‘ On the 
Dissipation of Largo Cities.* Long before the 
service commenced every seat and passage was 
crowded to excess, with the exception of the 
front pew of the gallery, which was reserved 
for the magistrates. A x-ast number of students 
deserted their classes at the University and 
were present. This was very particularly the 
case in regard to the Moral Philosophy Class, 
which I attended that session, as apjieared on 
the following day when the list of absentees was 
given in by the person who had called the cata- 
logue, and at the same time a petition from 
several of themselves was handed in to tfa^^ 
professor, praying for a remission of the fine for 
non-attcndancc, on the ground that they hail 
been hearing Dr. Chalmers. The doctor's man- 
ner during the w'holc delivery of that magnificent 
discourse wa.s strikingly animated, while the 
enthusiasm and energy which he threw into 
some of its bursts rendered them quite over- 
powering. One expression which ho used, to- 
gether with hi.s action, his lixik, and the very 
tones of his voice when it came forth, made a 
most vivid and indelible impression upon my 
memory: ‘We, at the same time,’ ho said, 
‘ have our eye perfectly open to that great ex- 
ternal improvement which has taken place, of 
late years, in tho manners of society. There is 
not the same grossness of conversation. There 
is not the same impatience for the withdrawment 
of him who, asked to grace the outset of an 
assembled party, is compelled, at a certain stop 
in the process of conviviality, by the obligations 
of professional decency, to retire from it. There 
is not so frequent an exaction of this as one of 
the established proprieties of social or of fashion- 
able life. And if such an exaction was over 
laid by the omnipotence of custom on a minister 
of ChrLstinnity, it is such an exaction as ought 
never, never tqjie complied with. It is not for 
him to lend the sanction of his presence 
meeting with which he could not sit to its flnid 
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termination. It is not fcS* him to stand assooi- 
ated, for a single hour, with an assemblage of 
men who begin with hypocrisy, and end with 
downright blackguardism. It is not for him to 
watch the progress of the coming ribaldry, and 
to hit the well-selected moment when talk and 
turbulence and boisterous merriment are on the 
eve of bursting forth upon the company, and 
carrying them forward to the full acme and up- 
roar of their enjoyment. It is quite in vain to 
say, that he has only sanctioned one part of such 
an entertainment. He has as good as given his 
connivance to the whole of it, and left behind 
him a discharge in full of all its abominations ; 
and, therefore, be they who they may, whether 
they rank among the proudest aristocracy of 
our land, or are charioted in splendor along, as 
the wealthiest of our citizens, or flounce in the 
rcbet of magistracy^ it is his part to keep as 
g^rely and indignantly aloof from such society 
as this, as he w’ould from the vilest and most 
debasing associations of profligacy.’ 

like words which 1 have underlined do not 
appear in the sermon as printed. While utter- 
ing them, which he did with peculiar emphasis, 
accompanying them with a Hash frosn his eye 
and a stamp of his foot, he threw his right arm 
with clenched hand right across the book-board, 
and brandished it full in the face of the Town 
Council, sitting in array and in state liefore him. 
Many eyes were in a moment directed toward 
the magistrates. The words evidently fell upon 
them like a thunderbolt, and seemed to startle 
like an electric shock the whole audience.*’ 
Aii(»th<T interesting memorial of this sermon 
is supplied by Dr. Wardlaw, who was present 
^t its delivery. The eloi|uence of that dis- 
course was absolutely overpowering. The sub- 
ject was one eminently fitted to awaken and 
' auinmon to their utmost energy all his extraor- 
^ary |K>wers; es|)eeially when, after having 
clujired his ground by a luminously scriptural 
exhibition of that supremo authority by* which 
the eajifi be was about to {lortray were iiiter- 
dictA^in contradistinction to the prevailing 
maxims and practices of a w'orldly morality, ho , 
canic forward to the announcement and illustra- 
tion of his main subject — * the o/igm, the pro^ 
greti^ and the effects of a life of dissipation.^ 
His moral portraitures w’ere so graphically and 
vividly delineated — ^hls warnings and entroaties, 
especially to youth, so impassioned and eariic-st 
— his admonitions so faithful, and his denuncia- 
tions so fearless and so fearful — and his exhorta- 
tions to preventive and remedial appliances so 
pointed and so urgent to all among hi.s auditors 
who had either the charge of youth, or the 
supervision of dependents ! It was thrilling, 
overwhelming. His whole soul seemed in cveiy 
utterance. Although saying to myself all the 
while, ‘Oh I that tliis wore in the hands of every 
father, and master, and guardian, and young 
man in the land !’ I yet could not spare an eye I 
from the preacher to mark hoyj^his appeal tvas 
telling upon others. The breathless, the ap- , 
pnlling silence told me of that. Any person 


who reads that discourse, and who had the 
privilege of listening to Dr. Chalmers daring 
the prime and freshness of his public eloquence, 
will readily imagine the effect of some passages 
in it, when delivered with even more than the 
preacher’s characteristic vehemence. 

[From the Dublin University Mogszlpe.] 

THE OLD MAN’S BEQUEST; A STORY 
OF GOLD. 

T hrough the ornamental grounds of a hand- 
some country residence, at a little distance 
from a* large town in Ireland, a man of about 
fifty years of age wps walking, with a bent 
; head, and the impress of sorrow on his face. 

I “Ocb, yer honor, give me one sixpence, or 
' one penny, for God’s sake,” cried a voice from 
! t^ other side of a fancy paling which separated 
I tm grounds in that quarter from a thoroughfare. 

I “For heaven’s sake, Mr. Lawson, help me aa 
ye helped me before. I know you’ve the heart 
and hand to do it.” 

The person addressed as Mr. Lawson looked 
up and saw a woman whom he knew to be in 
most destitute circumstances, burdened with a 
I large and sickly family, whom she had strug- 
I gled to support until her own health was ruined. 

I “I have no money — not one farthing,” an- 
I severed John Lawson. 

I “ No money !” reiterated the woman in sur- 
I prise ; “ isn’t it all yours, then ? isn’t this gar- 
j den yours, and that house, and all the grand 
things that are in it yours ? ay, and grand 
I things they are — them pictures, and them bright 
, shinin’ things in that drawing-room of yours ; 

, and sure you deserve them well, and may God 
preserve them long to you, for riches hasn’t 
hardened your heart, though there’s many a 
one, and heaven knows the gold turns their 
feelin's to iron.” 

“ It all belongs to my son, Henry Lawson, 
and Mrs. Lawson, and their children — it is all 
theirs:’* ho sighed heavily, and deep emotion 
wiis visible in every lineament of his thin and 
^ wrinkled face. 

The p(X)r woman raised her bloodshot eyes 
to his face, as if she vras puzzled by his words. 
She saw that he was suffering, and with intuitive 
delicacy, she desisted from pressing her wants, 
though her need was great. 

“Well, well, yer honor, many’s the good 
penny ye have given me and the childer, and 
maybe the next time I sec you you’ll have 
more change.’* 

She was turning sadly away, when John 
Lawson requested her to remain, and he made 
inquiries into the state ol her fi^ily; the re- 
|M)rt bo heard seemed to touch him even to the 
forgelfulne-s** of his own sorrows ; he bade her 
stop for a few nionionts and he would give her 
some relief. 

He vtulkod rapidly toward the house and 
proceeded to the drawing-room. It vras a large 
and airy apartment, and furnished with bvident 
profusion : the sunlight of the bright sommec 
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daj, admitted partially through the am|dy- 
(Iraperied windows, lighted up a variety of 
sparkling gilding in picture-frames, and vases, 
and mirrors, and cornices; but John Lawson 
locdred round on the gay scene with a kind of 
* shudder; he had neither gold, silver, nor even 
oopper in his pocket, or in his possession. 

He adwinced to a lady who reclined on a 
rose-colored sofa, with a fashionable novel in 
her hand, and, after some slight hesitation, he 
addressed her, and stating the name and wants 
of the poor woman who had begged for aid, he 
requested some money. 

As he said the words some money," his lips 
quivered, and a tremor rap through his whole 
frame, for his thoughts were vividly picturing 
a recently departed period, when he was under 
no necessity of asking money from any indi- 
vidual. 

“Bless me, my dear Mr. Lawson!" cried 
the lady, starting up from her recumbent posi- 
tion, “did I not give you a whole handful of 
shillings only the day before yesterday ; and if 
you wasted it all on poor people since, what 
am I to do? Why, indeed, we contribute so 
much to charitable subscriptions, both Mr. Law- 
son and I, you might be content te give a little 
less to common beggars." 

Mrs. Lawson spoke with a smile on her lips, 
and with a soft caressing voice, but a hard and 
selfish nature shone palpably from her blue 
eyes. She was a young 'woman, and had the 
repute of beauty, which a clear pink-and-white 
complexion, and tolerable features, with lux- 
uriant light hair, generally gains from a portion 
of the world. She was dressed for the reception 
of morning visitors whom she expected, and 
she was enveloped in expensive satin and blond, 
and jewelry in large proportions. 

John Lawson seemed to feel every word she 
had uttered in the depths of his soul, but he 
made a strong effort to restrain the passion 
which was rising to his lips. 

“Augusta, my daughter, you are the wife 
of my only and most beloved child — 1 wish to 
love you — wish to live in peace with you, 
ajd ^-^give me some money to relieve the 
wants of the unfortunate woman to whom 1 
have promised relief, and who is waiting with- 
out. 1 ask not for myself, but for the poor and 
suffering — give me V trifle of money. I say." 

“Indeed, Mr. Lawson, a bank would not 
support your demands for the poor people ; that 
woman for whom you are begging has beenj 
relieved twenty times by us. I have no money 
just now." 

She threw herself back on the sofa and re- 
sumed her novel; but anger, darting from her 
eyes, contrasted with the trained smile which 
still remained on her lips. 

A dark shade of passion and scorn came over 
John j^wson's face, but he strove to suppre.ss 
it, miKis voice was calm when he spoke. 

••Some time before my son married you, I 

S ve up all my business to him — I came to live 
re among trees and flowers — I gave up all 


the lucrative business*! had carried on to my 
son, partly because my health was failing, and 
I longed to live with nature, aw'ay from the 
scenes of traffic ; but more especially, because 
I loved my son with no common love, and I 
trusted to him as to a second self. I was not 
disappointed — we had one purse and one heart 
before he married you ; he never questioned me 
concerning what I spent in charity — he never 
asked to limit in any way my expenditure— «he 
' loved you, and I made no conditions concerning 
what amount of income I was to receive, but 
still I left him in entire possession of my busi- 
ness when bo married you. I trusted to your 
fair, young face, that you would not controvert 
my wishes — ^that you would join me in my 
schemes of charity." 

“And have I not?" interrupted Mrs. Law- 
son, in a sharp voice, though the habitual .smile 
still graced her lips ; “ do 1 not subscribe to, 1 
don't know how many, charitable institutions? 
Charity, indeed — there's enough spent in charity 
by myself and roy husband. But [ wish to stop 
extravagances — it is only extravagance to s|iend 
so much on charity as you would do if you 
could ; therefore you shall not have any money 
just now." 

Mrs. Lawson was one of those women who 
can cheerfully expend a most lavish sum on a 
ball, a dress, or any other method by which 
rank and luxury di.ssipato their abundance, but 
who are very economical, and talk much of ex- 
travagance when money is demanded for pur- 
poses not connected with display and style. 

“Augusta Lawson, listen to me," his voice 
was quivering with passion, “my own wants 
are very few ; in food, in clothes, in all poinlij., 
my expenditure is trifling. I am not extrava- 
gant in my demands for the poor, either. All 
I have expended in charity during the fev^. 
years since you came here, i.s but an insignia, 
cant amount as contrasted with the income 
which 1 freely gave up to my son and yon ; 
therefore, some money for the poor w^onmn who 
is waiting, 1 shall now have; give me^some 
shillings, for God's sake, and let me go." 
Ho advanced closer to her, and held out his 
hand. 

“Nonsense!" cried Mrs. Lawson; “I am 
mistress here — I am determined to stop extrav- 
agance. You give too much to common beg- 
gars; I am determined to stop it— do not ask 
mo any further." 

A kind of convulsion passed over John Law- 
son's thin face ; but he pressed his hand closely 
on his brea.st. and was silent for some moments. 

“ I was once rich, 1 believe. Yes — it i.s not 
a dream," be said, in a slow, solf-communing 
voice. “ Gold and silver, once ye were plenty with 
me ; my hands ; my pockets were filled— guineas, 
crown.s, shillings — now I have not one penny to 
give to that starving, dying woman, whoso face 
of misery might soften the ^ery stones she looks 
on — not one pe^y.” 

“ Augusta," he said, turning suddoniy toward 
her, after a second pau.se of silence, “ give roe 
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only one shilling, and I lhall not think of the 
bitter words you have just said?” 

*^No; not one shilling,” answered Mrs. Law- 
son, turning over a leaf of her novel. 

*‘Ono sixpence, then— one small, poor six- 
pence. You do not know how even a sixpence 
can gladden the black heart of poverty, when 
starvation is come. One sixpence, 1 say — ^let 
mo have it quickly.” 

*'Not one farthing I shall give you. I do 
beg you will trouble me no further.” 

Mrs. Lawson turned her back partially to him, 
and fixed all her attention on the novel. 

Woman ! 1 have cringed and begged ; I would 
not so beg for myself, from you — no; I would 
lie down and die of want before 1 would, on my 
own account, request of you — of your hard heart 
—one bit of broad. All the finery that sur- 
rounds you is mine — it was purchased with my 
money, though now you cull it yours; and, 
usurping the authority of both master and mis- 
tress here, you — ^in what you please to call your 
economical managemcnt-^ole out shillings to 
me w'hen the humor seizes you, nr refuse me. 
Its new, when it pleases you. But. woman, lis- 
ten to mo. 1 shall never request };ou for one 
farthing of money again. No neces.sity of others 
shall make me do it. You shall never again 
refuse me, for 1 shall never give you the oppor- 
tunity.” 

He turned hastily from the room, with a face 
on which the deep emotion of an aroused spirit 
was depicted strongly. 

In the lobby ho met his son, Henry Lawson. 
The young man paused, something .struck by 
the excited appearance of his father. 

^ “ Henry,” said the father, abruptly, “ I want 

some money ; there is a poor 'woman w'hom I 
wish to relieve — ^will you give me some money 
Tor her ?” 

V “ Willingly, my dear father ; but have you 
OTed Augusta. You know 1 have given her 
tkA management of the monoy-muttcra of the 
esCal^^isliment, she is so very clever and cco- 
nomml.” 

** She has neither charity, nor pity, nor kind- 
ness; she saves from mo; she saves from the 
stuSiHDjg poor ; she saves, that she may waste 
■'^iSge'suras on parties and dresses. I slmll never ! 
more a.sk her for money ; give mo a few shil- 
lings. My God ! the father begs of the son fur 
what was his own — fur what he toiled all his 
youth — for what he gave up out of trusting love 
to that son. Henry, my son, 1 am sick of ask- 
ing and begging — ay, sick — sick ; but give me 
some shillings now.” 

You asked Augusta, then,” said Henry, 
drawing out his purse, and glancing with some 
apprehension to the drawing-room door. 

“ Henry,” cried Mrs. Lawson, appearing at 
that instant with a face inflamed with anger — 
“Henry, / would not give your father any 
money to-dny, because he is so very extravagant 
in giving it all away.” ^ 

Henry was in the act of opening his purse; 
he glanced apprehensively to Mrs. Lawson ; his 
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face had a mild and passive expression, which 
was a true index of his yielding and easily.gov- 
erned nature. His features were small, delicate, 
and almost efieminately handsome ; and in every 
lineament a want of decision and force of char- 
acter was visible. 

“ Henry, give me some shillings, 1 say — 1 am 
your father — I have a just right.” 

“ Yes, yes, surely,” said Henry, 'making a 
movement to open his purse. 

“ Henry, I do not w^ish you to give him money 
to waste in charity, as ho calls it.” 

Mrs. Lawson gave her husband an emphatic, 
but, at the .same time, cunningly caressing and 
smiling look. 

“Henry, I am ybur father — give me the 
money I want.” 

“ Augusta, my love, you know it was all his,” 
said Henry, going close to her, and speaking in 
a kind of whisper. 

“My dearest Henry, were it for any other 
purpose but for throwing away, I would not 
refuse. 1 am your father's best friend, and 
your best friend, in wishing to restrain all ex- 
travagance.” 

“ My dear father, she wishes to be econom- 
ical, you know.” 

He dangled the purse, undecidedly, in his 
fingers. 

*• Will you give me the money at once, and 
let me go?” cried John Lawson, elevating his 
voice. 

“ My dear Augusta, it is bettor.” 

“ Henry, do not, 1 beg of you.” 

“Henry, my son, will you let mo have the 
money ?” 

“Indeed, Augusta — ” 

“ Henry !*’ 

Mrs. Lawson articulated hut the one word ; 
there was enough of energy and determination 
in it to make her husband close the purse ho 
had almost opened. 

“ I ask you only this once more — give me the 
few shillings ?” 

John Law'son bent forward in an eager man- 
ner; a feverish red kindled on his sallow cheeks; 
his eyes were widely dilated, and his lips com- 
pro^cd. There was a pause of some moments. 

“You will not give it me?” he said, in a 
voice deep-toned and singularly calm, os con- 
trasted with his convulsed face. 

Henry dangled the purse again in his hand, 
and looked uneasily and irresolutely toward his 
wife. 

“ No, ho will not give it— you will get no 
money to sijuandor on pof)r people this day,” 
Mrs. Lawson said, in a very sharp and decided 
voice. 

John Lawson did not .say another word ; ho 
turned away and slowly descended the stairs, 
and walked out of the house. 

lie did not return that evening. He had 
been seen on the road leading to the house of a 
relative who was in rather poor circumstances. 
Henry felt rather annoyed at his father’s ab- 
I scnco ; he had no depth in his afibetion, but he 
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hiiH been accastonied to see him and hear his 
voice every day, and therefore he missed him, 
but consoled himself with the thought that they 
'Would soon meet again, os it never entered his 
imagination that his father had quitted the house 
efor a lengthened period. Mrs. Lawson felici- 
tated herself on the event, and hoped that the 
old man wguld remain some time with his rel- 
ative. 

The following day a letter was handed to 
Henry ; it was from his father, and was as fol- 
lows: 

“ To MY Son Henry — I have at last come to 
the resolution of quitting your house, which I 
can no longer call mine, in even the least de- 
gree. For weeks — for months — ever since you 
married — ever since your wife took upon her- 
self what she calls the management of your 
house and purse, 1 have felt bound down under 
the weight of an oppressive bondage. I could 
not go and take a pound or a shilling from our 
common stock, as I used to do before you mar- 
ried, when you and I lived in one mind, and 
when I believed that the very spirit of your de- 
parted, your angel mother, dwelt in you, a.s you 
had, and have still, her very face and form* No, 
no, we had no common stock when you married. 
She put me on an allowance — ay, an allowance. 
You lived, and saw me receiving an allowance ; 
you whom I loved with an idolatry which God 
has now punished *, you to whom 1 freely gave 
up my business — my money-making business. 
I gave it you — gave all to you — I w’ould have 
given my very life and soul to you, because 
1 thought that with your mother’s owm face 
you had her noble and generous nature. You 
w'ere kind before you married j but that mar- 
riage has proved your weakness and want of 
natural affection. Yes, you stood at my side 
yesterday j you looked on my face — I, the father 
who loved you beyond all bounds of fatherly love 
-»yoa sto^ and heard me beg for a few shil- 
lings; you heard me supplicate earnestly and 
humbly, and you w'ould not give, because your 
wife was not willing. Henry, I could force you 
to give me a share of the profits of your busi- 
ness ; but keep it — keep it all. You would not 
voluntarily give me .some shillings, and I shall 
not demand what right and justice would give 
me. Keep all, eveiy farthing. 

** It was for charity I asked the few shillings ; 
you know it. You Imow from whom 1 imbibed 
whatever I possess of the blessed spirit of ebari- 1 
ty. I was as hard and unpitying as even your | 
wife before your mother taught me to feel and 
relieve the demands of poverty. Yes, and she 
taught you j you con not forget it. She taught 
you to give food to the starving, in your earliest 
days. She strove to impress your infant mind 
with the very soul of charity ; and yesterday she 
loohed down from the heaven of the holy departed, 
and saw yon refusing me, your father, a few 
shillings to bestow on charity. 

Hcniy, 1 can live with yon and your wife 
AO more. 1 should grow avaricious in my old 


age, were I to remain With you. I should long 
for money to call my own. Those doled ont shil- 
lings which I received wakened within mo feel- 
ings of a dark nature — covetousness, and envy, 
and discontent— which must have shadowed 
the happiness of your mother in heaven to look 
down upon. 1 must go and seek out an inde- 
pendent living for myself, even yet, though 1 am 
fifty-two. Though my energies for struggling 
with the world died, 1 thought, when your 
mother died, and, leaving my active business to 
you, 1 retired to live in the country, I must go 
forth again, as if I w'ere young, to seek for the 
means of existence, for I feel 1 was not made to 
be a beggar— a creature hanging on the bounty 
of others ; no, no, the merciful God will give me 
strength yet to provide for myself, though I am 
old, and broken down in mind and body. Fare- 
well \ you who were once my beloved son, may 
God soften and amend your heart.” 

When Henry perused this letter, he would 
immediately have gone in search of his father, 
in order to induce him to return home; but 
Mrs. Lawson was at hi.s side, and succeeded in 
persuading ahim to allow his father to act os he 
pleased, and remain away as long as ho wished. 

Ten years rolled over our world, sinking 
millions beneath the black waves of adverse 
fortune and fate, and raising the small number 
who, of the innumerable aspirants for earthly 
good, usually succeed. Henry Lawson w'as one 
of those vrhom time had lowered in fortune. 
His business speculations had, for a lengthened 
period, been rather unsuccessful, while Mrs. 
Lawson's expensive habits increased every day. ^ 
I At length affairs came to such a crisis, that re- 
trenchment or failure was inevitable. Henry 
' had enough of wisdom and spirit to insist on the 
I first alternative, and Mr.v. Lawson was eompcllcr 
! by the pressure of circumstances to yield iip'a 
I certain •degree ; the counti^'-house, thcrefcii’c, 

; was let, Mrs. Lawson a.s5igning a.s a reason, Ahat 
; she bad lost all relish for the country aft/r the 
I death of her dear children, both of whom had 
died, leaving the parents child ic.ss. 

It was the morning of a close sultry day in 
July, and Mrs. Lawson was seated in her 
drawing-room. She was dressed carefully and 
expensively as of old, but she had been dunned 
and threatened at least half-a-dozen times for 
the price of the satin dress she wore. Her face 
w'BS thin and pale, and there was a look of much 
care on her countenance ; her eyes were restless 
and sunken, and discontent .spoke in their glances 
as she looked on the chairs, sofas, and window- 
draperies, which had once been bright-colored, 
but were now much faded. She hful just come 
to the resolution of having new covers and bang- 
ings, though their mercer’s and upholsterer’s 
bills were long unsettled, when a visitor was 
shown into the room. It was Mrs. Thompson, 
the wife of a ver^ prosperous and wealthy shop- 
keeper. 

Mrs. Lawson’s thin lips wreathed themselves 
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into bright smiles of Welcome, while the foul he had made abroad, as he seemed tn nml fp no 
demon of envy took possession of her soul, secret of the fact. 

Mrs. Thompson’s dress was of the most costly A burning eagerness to obtain possession of 
French satin, while hers was merely British that money entered Mrs. Lawson’s soul, and 
manufacture. They had been old school com- she thought every second of time drawn out to 
panions and rivals in their girlish days. During the painful duration of a long hour, while Mrs* 
the first years of the married life of each, Mrs. Thompson slowly moved her ample skirts of 
Lawson bad outshone Mrs. Thompson in every satin across the drawing-room, a^d took her 
respect; but now the eclipsed star beamed departure. Mrs. Lawson dispatched a mes- 
brightly and scornfully beside the clouds which senger immediately for her husband, 
had rolled over her rival. Mrs. Thompson w^as, Henry Lawson came in, and listened with 
in face and figure, in dress and speech, the very surprise to the intelligence of his father’s return, 
impersonation of vulgar and ostentatious wealth. Ho was taking up his hat to proceed to the hotel 
“ My goodness, it’s so hot !” she said, loosen- in quest of him, when a carriage drove to the 
ing the fastening of her bonnet, the delicate door. Mrs. Lawson's heart palpitated with 
French blond and white satin and plume, of eagerness — if it should be her husband’s father 
which that fabric was composed, contrasting in bis own carriage— how delightful 1 that hor- 
rather painfully at the same time with her rible Mrs. Thompson had not a carriage of her 
Hushed mahogany-colored complexion, and un- own yet, though she was always talking of it. 
gracefully-formed features. Bless mo, I’m so They, Mrs. Lawson and her husband, had just 
glad we’ll get off to our country-house to-mor- been about sotting up a carriage when business 
row. It’s so very delightful, Mrs. Lawson, to failed with them. She ran briskly down the 
have a country residence to go to. Goodness stairs — ^for long years she had not flown with 
me w'hat a close room, and such a hot, dusty such alertness — rapid visions of gold, of splendor, 
street. It docs just look so queer to mo after and triumph seemed to bear her along, as if she 
Fitzherbert-squarc. • had not been a being of earth. 

To this Mrs. Law.son made a respopBO as She was* not disappointed, for there, at the 
composed as she could ; she would have retorted open door, stood John Lawnson. He was en- 
bittcrly and violently, but her husband had a con- velopcd in a cloak of fur, the costliness of which 
nection with the Thompson establishment, and told Mrs. Lawson that it was the purchase of 
for strong reasons she considered it prudent to wealth ; a servant in plain livery supported him, 
^refrain from quarreling with Mrs. Thompson, for he seemed a complete invalid. 

She, therefore, spoke but very little, and Mrs. Mrs. Lawson threw her arms araund his ncok, 
Thompson was left at liberty to give a lengthened and embraced him with a warmth and eagerness 
detail of Mr. Thompson’.s great wealth and her which brought a cold and bitter smile over the 
own great profusion. She began first with her- white, thin lips of John Lawson. He replied 
p self, and furni.shed an exact detail of all the fine briefly to the W'elcomings ho received. He 
things she hod purchased in the last month, down threw aside his cloak, and exhibited the figure 
to the latest box of pins. Next, her babies oc- of an exceedingly emaciated and feeble old man, 
^cupied her for half an hour — the quantity of who had all llie appearance of ninety years, 
\hickcii they consumed, and the number of frmdcs though he w&s little more than sixty; his face 
wy soiled per diem wore minutely chronicled, w'os worn and fleshless to a painful degree ; his 
iScn her house came under considcraflon : .she hair was of the whUe.st shade of great age, but 
dented the bright gloiy of the new ponceau his eyes had grown much more serene in their 
furniWire, ns contrasted with shocking old faded expression than in his earlier days, notwith- 
things — and she glanced signiflcantly toward standing a cast of suffering which bis whole 
M rs. Lawson’s .sofas and chairs. Next she made countenance exhibited. He was plainly, but 
a discursive detour to the culinary department, most carefully and respectably dressed; a dia- 
and gave a statement of the number of stones niond ring of great value was on one of his fingers; 
of lump sugar she was getting boiled in preserve.'*, the lustre of the diamonds caught Mrs. Lawson’s 
and of the days of the week in which they had glance on her first inspection of his person, and 
puddings, and the days they had pies at dinner, her heart danced w’ith rapture — Mrs. Thompson 
“ But, Mrs. Lawson, dear, have you seen old had no such ring, with all her boasting of all 
Mr. Lawson since he came home ?” she said, her finery. 

when she was rising to depart; “but I sup])o.se “I have come to see my child before I die,’’ 
you haven’t, for they say he won’t have any said the old man, gazing oii hi.s son with earnest 
thing to do with his relations now — he won’t eyes ; you broke the tics ol nature between us 
come near you, I have heard. They say ho has on your part, when, ten years ago, you refused 
brought suoh ft lot of money with him from South your father a few shillings from your abundance, 

America.’’ but—’ , t t l 

At this intelligence every feature of Mrs. He TS'as interrupted by Mrs. Lawson, "who 
Lawson’.s face brightened with powerful interest, uttered many voluble protestations ol her deep 
She inquired where Mr. Law.son stopped, and griof ot her having, even though for the sake of 
was informed that he had arrived at the best economy, refused the money her dear father had 
hotel in the town abont three days previously, solicited before ho left them. She vowed that 
ftnd that every one talked of the large fortune she had neither ate, nor slept, nor even dressed 
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herself for weeks after his departure ; and that, tions of his son, he oodsented to rctpain for a 
sleeping or waking, sho was perpetually wish* few days, only on condition that he should pay 
ing she had given him the money, even though for his board and lodging. To this Mrs. Lawson 
she had known that he was going to throw h made a feint of resistance, but agreed in the 
into the fire, or lose it in any way. Her poor, end, as the terms ofiered by the old man were 
dear father— oh, she wept so after she heaifi very advantageous. 

that he had left the country. To be sure Henry “ I shall soon have a lodging for which no 
oould tell hqw, for two or three nights, her pil- mortal is called on to pay — the great mother- 
low was soaked with tears. earth,*’ said the old roan, “ and 1 am glad, glad 

4 oold, bitter smile again flitted across the to escape from this money -governed world. Do 
old man’s lips; he made no reponse to her not smile so blandly on me, both of you, and 
words, but in the one look which his hollow eyes attend mo with such false tenderness. There, 
oast on her, he seemed to read the falsehood of take it away,” he said, as Mrs. Lawson was 
her assertions. * placing her most comfortable footstool under his 

“I was going to add,” he said, “that though feet; “ there was no attendance, no care, not a 
yon forgot you were my son* and refused to act civil action or kind look for me when I was 
as my son. when you withheld the paltry sum poor John Lawson, the silly, most silly old roan, 
for which 1 begged, yet I could not refrain from who had given up all to his son and his son's 
coming once more to look on my child’s face — wife, for the love of them, and expected, like a 
to look on the face of my departed wife in yours fool that he was, to live with them on tcrm.s of 
—for I know that a very brief period must finish perfect equality, and to have the family purse 
my life now. 1 should not have come here, 1 open to him for any trifling sums he wished to 
feel — 1 know it is the weakness of my nature — take. Go, go for God's sake ; try and look bit- 
I should have died among strangers, for the terly on mo now, as you did when you forced 
strangers of other countries, the people of a me out of your house. I detest your obsequious 
diflferent hue, and a diflferent language, I have attentions — J was as 'worthy of them ten years 
found kind and pitiful, compared ^th those of ago, ||||||fore 1 dragged down my old ago to the 
my own house. debasmg clTurts of money-making. You know 

“ Oh, don’t say so— don’t say so— you are I am rich ; you would worship my money in me 
our own beloved father ; ah, ray heart clings to now. Not a smiling look, not a soft word you 
every feature of your poor, dear, old face ; there bestow on me, but is for my riches, not for me. 
are the eyes and all that 1 used to talk to Henry Ay, you think you have my wealth in your 
so much about. Don’t talk of strangers— 1 .shall grasp already ; you know 1 can not live Jong. ** 
nurse you and attend to you night and day.” Thank God that my life is almost ended, and I 
She made a movement, as if she w'ould throvr hope my death will bo a benefit to you, in sofi- 
her arms around his neck again, but the old ening your hard hearts.” 

man drew back. Mrs. Lawson drew some hope from his last 

“ Woman ! your hypocritical words show me words, and she turned away her head to hide ^ 
that your pitiless heart w .still unchanged — that the joy which shone on her face, 
it is grown even worse. You forced me out to In a few days the old man iK^cnmc seriously 
the world in my old age, w''hen I should have ill, and was altogether coiiflncd to his roomy 
had no thoughts except of God and the world to As death evidently approached, his iiiinil becany 
come; you forced me to think of money-nutking, serene aad calm, and be received the atlentifj^s 
when my hair was gray and my blood cold with which Mrs. Lawson and his sr>n l.avishcdyon 
years. Yes, I had to draw my thoughts from him with a silent composure, which led ^jcm 
the future existence, and to waste them on the to hope that ho hod completely forguUen their 
miserable toils of traffic, in order to make previous conduct to him. 
money; for it was better to do this than to drag The night on which he died, he turned to his 
out my life a pensioner on your bounty, receiv- son, and said a few words, a very few words, 
ing shillings^ and pence which you gave me as regarding worldly matters, lie exhtirted Henry 
if it had b^n your Beart’s blood, though 1 only to live in a somewhat lc.ss expcn.sive style, and 
asked my own. Woman! the black slavery of to cultivate a spirit of contentment # without 
my dependence on you was frightful ; but now riches ; then he blcs.sed God that he was enler- 
1 can look you thanklessly in the face, for 1 have ing on a world in which he would hear no more 
the means of living without you. 1 spent sick of money, or earthly }>ussession. He remained 
and sleepless days and nights, but 1 gained an in a calm sleep during the greater part of the 
independence ; the mercifid God ble.ssed the ef- night, they thought, but in the morning they 
forts of the old man, who strove to gain bis live- found him dead. 

liheod — yes, I am independent of you both. 1 The funeral was over, and the time was come 
came to sec my son before 1 die— that is all I in which the old man’s will was to be opened, 
want.” Mrs. Law-son had waited for that moment— she 

Mrs. Lawson attempted a further justification would have forcibly dragged time onward to 
of herself, but the words died on her lips. The that moment — she had exccrate<l the lung bourn 
stern looks of the old man .silenced her. of night since the old roan’s death— she had still 

After remaining for a short time, he rose to more anathematized the slowly passing days, 
take his departure ; but, at the earnest solicita- when gazing furtively through a corner of the 
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blinded window, she JtlW fine equipages and 
finely-dressed ladies passing, and she planned 
how she would shine when the old man’s wealth 
would be her own. She drew glorious mental 
pictures of how she would burst from behind the 
shadowing cloud of poverty, and dazzle all her 
acquaintances. Her dress, her carriage, her 
style of living would be unique in her rank of 
life for taste and costliness. She would show 
them she had got money — money at last — more 
money than them all. 

Now at last she sat and saw the will being 
opened; she felt that it was a mere formality, 
for the old man had no one but them to whom 
he could leave his money ; she never once doubt- 
ed but all would be theirs ; she had reasoned, 
and fancied herself into the firm conviction. 
Her only fear was, that the amount might not 
be so large as she calculated on. 

She saw the packet opened. Her eyes di- 
lated, her lips became parched ; her heart and 
brain burned with a fierce eagerness — money, 
money ! at last uttered the griping spirit with- 
in her. 

The will, after beginning in the usual formal 
style, was as follows : , 

1 bequeath to my son Henry’s wire,||mgusta 
Lawson, a high and noble gift” (Mrsi^hwson 
almost sprung from her seat with eagcrne«!s), 
*^the greatest of all legacies, I bequeath to 
Augusta Lawson — Charity ! Augusta Lawson 
refused me a few shillings which I wished to 
bestow on a starving woman ; but now I leave 
her joint executrix, with my son Henry, in the 
distribution of all my money and all my efTects, 
wilhcnit any reservation, in charity, to be applied 
to stioh charitable purposes ns in this, my la.sl 
will and testament, 1 have directed.” 

Then followed a statement of his cflects and 
money, down to the most minute particular; 

I the money amounted to a very considerable 
jpiim; his personal elfeets he directed to be sold, 
Vitli the exception of his valuable diamond ring, 
^icli he luHiueathed to the orphan daughter of 
a ppor relation in whose house he had taken 
refuge, and remained for a short lime, previous 
to his going abroad. All the proceeds of his 
other eilects, together with the whole amount 
of his money, ho bequeathed for difierent charit- 
able purposes, and gave minute directions as to 
tho manner in which various sums were to be 
expended. The largest amount he directed to 
bfl distributed in yearly donations among the 
most indigent old men nnd women within a 
circuit of ten milc.s of his native place. Those 
who were residing with their sons, and their 
sons’ wives, w’^ere to receive by far the largest 
relief. Ho appointed as trustees two of tho 
most respectable merchants of tho town, to 
whom he gave authority to see the provisions 
of his will carried out, in case his son and Mrs. 
Law.son should decline the duties of executor- 
ship which he had bequeathed to them; the 
trustees were to exercise surveillance over 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawson, to see that the will 
should in every particular bo strictly carried 
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into effect. The will was dated, and duly sign- 
ed in the town in SoOth America where the old 
man had for some years resided ; a codicil, con- 
taining the bequest of the ring, with some fur- 
ther particulars regarding the charities, had been 
added a few days previous to the old man’ a 
death. 

Mrs. Lawson ^as carried fainting from the 
room before the reading of the wnll was con- 
cluded. She was seized with violent fever, and 
her life was despaired of. She recovered, liow- 
ever, and from the verge of tho eternal exist- 
ence on which she had been, she returned to life 
witif a less worldly and ostentatious nature, and 
a soul more alive to the impulses of kindnes.s 
and charity. 

[From Cumming’B Huntiiig Adventures in South Afitico.] 

ELEPHANT SHOOTING. 

I T was a glorious day, with a cloudy sky, and 
th>' wind blew fresh off the Southern Ocean. 
Having ridden some miles in a northerly direction, 
we crossed the broad and gravelly bed of a peri- 
odical river, in which were abundance of holes 
excavated by the elephants, containing delicious 
water. Hqving passed the river, we entered an 
extensive grove of picturesque cameel-dorn trees, 
clad in young foliage of the most delicious green. 
On gaining a gentle eminence about a mile 
beyond this grove, I looked forth upon an ex- 
tciLsivc hollow, where 1 beheld, for the first 
time for many days, a fine old* cock ostrich, 
which quickly observed us, and dashed away 
to our left. I had ceased to devote my attention 
to the ostrich, and was straining roy eyes in an 
opposite direction, when Kleinboy called out to 
me, Dar loup de ould carle;’' and turning my 
eyes to the retreating ostrich, I beheld two first- 
rate old bull elephants, charging along at their 
utmost speed within a hundred yards of it. 
They seemed at first to be in great alarm, but 
quickly discovering what it was that had caused 
their confusion, they at once reduced their pace 
to a slow and stately walk. This was a fine 
I look-out ; the country appeared to bo favorable 
. for HU attack, and I was followed by Wolf and 
; Bonlebcrg, both tried and serviceable dogs with 
elephants. Owing to the pace at which I had 
, l>ecn riding, both dogs and horses were out of 
breath, so I resolved not to attack the elephants 
immediately, but to follow slowly, holding them 
in view’. 

The elephants w'ere proceeding right up the 
* wind, nnd the distance bcjtween us was about 
five hundred yards. I advanced quietly toward 
them, and had proceeded about half way, when, 
ca.sting my eyes to my right, 1 beheld a whole 
herd of tearing hull elephants standing thick 
together on a wooded eminence within three 
hu'ndred yards of me. These elephants were 
almost to leeward. Now, the correct thing to 
do was to slay the best in each troop, which I 
accompli*«ho(l in the following manner : I gave 
the large herd my wind, upon w’hich they in- 
stantly tossed their trunks aloft, “a moment 
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floufl^d the tainted gale/’ and, wheeling about, | in about a quarter o^ an hour twelve of my 


charged right down wind, crashing through the 
jangle in dire alarm. My object now was to 
endeavor to select the finest bull, and hunt him 
to a distance from the other troop, before I 
should commence to play upon his hide. Sthr- 
' ring my steed, I galloped forward. Right in 
my path stood two rhinoceroses of the white 
variety, afld to these the dogs instantly gave 
chase. I followed in the wake of the retreating 
oldphants, tracing their coarse by the red dust 
which they raised, and left in clouds behind 
them. 

Presently emerging into an open glade, I 
came full in sight of the mighty game : it was 
a truly glorious sight ; there were nine or ten 


ballets were lodged in his fore-quarters. He 
now evinced strong symptoms of approaching 
dissolution, and stood catching up the dust with 
the point of his trunk, and throwing it in clouds 
above and around him. At such a moment it is 
extremely dangerous to approach an elephant 
on foot, for I have remarked that, although 
nearly dead, he can master strength to make a 
charge with great impetuosity. Being anxious 
to finish him, 1 dismounted from my steed, and 
availing myself of the cover of a gigantic 
nwana-tree, whose diameter was not less than 
ten feet, I ran up within twenty yards, and gave 
it him sharp right and left behind the shoulder. 
These two shots uround up the proceeding ; on 


of them, which were, with one exception, full- ’ receiving them, he backed stern foremost into 
grown, first-rate bulls, and all of them carried | the cover, and then walked slowly away. I had 


very long, heavy, and perfect tusks. Their first 
panic being over, they had reduced their pace 
to a free, majestic walk, and they followed one 
leader in a long line, exhibiting an appearance 
80 grand and striking, that any description, 
however brilliant, must fail to convey to the 
mind of the reader au adequate idea of the real- 
ity. Increasing my pace, I shot alongside, at 
the same time riding -well out from the elephants, 
the better to obtain an inspection of their tusks. 
It was a difficult matter to decide which of them 
I should select, for every elephant seemed better 
than his neighbor ^ but, on account of the extra- 
ordinaiy size and beauty of his tusks, 1 eventually 
pitched upon a patriarchal bull, which, as is 
usual with the heaviest, brought up the rear. 

I presently separated him from his comrades, I 
and endeavored to drive him in a northerly 
direction. There is a peculiar art in driving 


loaded my rifle, and was putting on the caps, 
when I heard him fall over heavily,* but, alas! 
the sound was accompanied by a sharp crack, 
which I too well knew denoted the destructidn 
of one of his lovely tusks ; and, on running for- 
vrard, I found him lying dead, with the tusk, 
which lay under, snapped through the middle. 

I did no^ tarry long for an inspection of the 
elep|M|t, but mounting my horse, at once set 
ofi* tMlllow on the spoor of the two old fellows 
which the ostrich had alarmed. Fortunately, I 
fell in with a party of natives, who were on their 
way to the wagons with the impedimenta, and, 
assisted by these, I had sanguine ho{)es of shortly 
overtaking the noble quarry. Wc had not gone 
far 'when two wild boars, with enormous tusks, 
stood within thirty yards of me : hut this was no 
time to fire : and a little after a pair of white 
rhinoceroses stood directly in our path. Casting 


an elephant in the particnlar course which yoU my eyes to the right, I beheld within a quaiicr 
may fancy, and, simple as it may seem, it of a mile of mo a herd of eight or ten cow clc- 
neverthcless requires the hunter to have a tol- 1 phants, with calves, peacefully browsing on a , 
erable idea of what he is about. It is widely j sparely- vrooded knoll. The spoor wo followed^ 
difierent from driving in an eland, which also < led due south, and the wind was as fair as 
requires judicious riding : if you approach too j could blpw. We pas.sed between the twfi- 


near your elephant, or shout to him, a furious 
charge will certainly ensue, while, on the other 
hand, if you give him too wide a berth, the 
chances are that you lo.se him in the jungle, 
which, notwithstanding his size, is a very sim- 
ple matter, and, if once lost sight of, it is more 
than an even bet that the hunter Vill never 
again obtain a glinipse of him. The ground 
being favorable, Kleinboy called to mo to corn- 


looking, abrupt, pyramidal hills, composc^'of 
huge disjointed blocks of granite, whielr lay 
piled above each other in grand confusion. To 
the summit of one of thc.se I ascended with a 
native, but the forest in advance wa.s so impen- 
etrable that we could sec nothing of the game 
we sought. Descending from the hillr>ck, we 
resumed the spoor, and were enabled to follow 
at a rapid pace, the native who led the spooring- 


mence firing, remarking, veiy prudently, that j party being the best tracker in Bamangwato. 
he was prolmbly making for some jungle of j I had presently very great satisfaction to per- 
wait-a-bits, where we might eventually lose ceive that the elephants had not been alarmed, 
him. I continued, however, to reserve my fire , their course being strewed with branches wkich 
until 1 had hunted him to what 1 considered to j they had chewed as they slowly fed along. The 
be a safe distance from the two old fellows which j trackers now became extremely excited, and 
we had at first discovered. strained their eyes on every side in the moment- 

At length closing with him, I dared him to ; ary expectation of beholding the elephants. At 
charge^^ltich he instantly did in fine style, and length wc emerged into an open glade, and, 
as he^ipied up in his career I yelled to him a I clearing a grove of thorny mimosas, we cams 
note <u bold defiance, and cantering alongside, ■ full in sight of one of them. Cautiously ad vane* 
again defied him to the combat. It was thus , ing, and looking to ray right, I next discovered 
|)l% fight began, and the ground being still | his comrade, stalling in a thicket of low wait- 
Apfrable, I opened a sharp fire upon him, and ; a-bits, within a hundred and fifty yards of roe ; 
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they were both first-rate 41d bulls, with enormous 
tusks of great length. 1 dismounted, and warily 
approached the second elephant for a closer in- 
spection of his tusks. As I drew near, he slightly 
turned his head, and I then perceived that his 
farther one was damaged toward the point ; 
while at the same instant his comrade, raising 
his head clear of the bush on which he browsed, 
displayed to my delighted eyes a pair of the 
most beautiful and perfect tusks I had ever seen. 

Regaining my horse, I advanced toward this 
elephant, and when within forty yards of him, 
he walked slowly on before mo in an open 
space, his huge ears gently flapping, and en- 
tirely concealing me from his view. Inclining 
to the loft, 1 slightly increased my pace, and 
walked past him within sixty yards, upon which 
he observed me for the first time ; but probably 
mistaking “ Sunday'’ for a hartcbcest, he con- 
tinued his course with his eye upon me, but 
showed no symptoms of alarm. The natives 
had requested mo to endeavor, if possible, to 
hunt him toward the water, which lay in a 
northerly direction, and this I resolved to do. 
Having advanced a little, I gave him my wind, 
when ho was instantly alarmed, and backed into 
the bushes, holding his head high afid r^t to 
me. Thus ho stood motionless os a Hfiuc, 
under the impression, probably, that, owing to 
his Lilliputian dimensions, I had failed to observe 
him, and fancying that I would pass on without 
detecting him. I rode slowly on, and described 
a semicircle to obtain a shot at his shoulder, 
and halting my horse, fired from the saddle ; he 
got it in the shoulder-blade, and, as slowly and 
silently I continued jny course, he still stood 
gazing at me in utter astonishment. Bill and 
•Flam were now slipped by the natives, and in 
another moment they were barking around him. 
1 shouted loudly to encourage the dogs and per- 
plex the elephant, who scorned puzzled to know 
wat to think of us, and, shrilly trumpeting, 
clwtred headlong after the dogs. Retreating, 
he\ackcd into the thicket, then charged once 
morquind made clean away, holding the course 
I wanted. AVhen I tried to fire, “Sunday” was 
vp»y fidgety, and destroyed the correctness of 
my aim. Approaching the elephant, I presently 
dismounted, and, running in, gave him two fine 
shots behind the .shoulder; then the dogs, w^hich 
wore both indifferent ones, ran barking at him. 
The consequence was a terrific charge, the dogs 
at once m^ing for their ma.stcr, and bringing 
the elephant right upon mo. 1 had no time to 
gain my saddle, but ran for my life. The dogs, 
fortunalol}^ took after “ Sunday,” who, alarmed 
by the trumpeting, dashed frantically away, 
though in the heal of the affray I could not 
help laughing to remark horse, dogs, and ele- 
phant all charging along in a direct line. 

The dogs, having missed their master, hold 
nwny for Kleinboy, who had long disappeared, I 
knew not whither. “ Sunday” stood still, and 
commenced to graze, while the elephant, slowly 
passing within a few yards of^him, a.ssumod a 
position under a tree beside him. Kleinboy 
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presently making his appearance, I called' to 
him to ride in, and bring me my steed ; but he 
refused, and asked me if I wished him to go 
headlong to destruction. “ Sunday” having fed 
slowly away from the elephant, 1 went up, and 
ho allowed me to recapture him. 1 now p^nly 
saw that the elephant was dying, hut 1 continued * 
firing to hasten hi| demise. Toward the end 
he took up a position in a dense thorfty thicket, 
where for a long time ho remained. Approach- 
ing within twelve paces, I fired my two last 
shots, aiming at his left side, close behind the 
shoulder. On receiving these, he backed slowly 
through the thicket, and clearing it, walked 
gently forward about twenty ya^s, when he 
suddenly came down* with tremendous violence 
right on his broadside. To my intense mortifi- 
cation, the heavy fall was accompanied by a 
loud, sharp crack, and on going up I found one 
of his matchless tusks broken short off by the 
lip. This was a glorious day's sport : I had 
bagged, in one afternoon, probably the two 
finest bull elephants in Bamangwato, and, had 
it not been for the destruction of their noble 
trophies, which were the two finest pair of tusks 
I had obtained that season, my triumph on the 
occasion had been great and unalloyed. 

[From Dickens's Household Words.] 

THE POWER OF MERCY. 

Q uiet enough, in general, is the quaint old 
town of Lamborough. Why all this bustle 
to-day? Along the hedge-bound roads which 
lead to it, carts, chaises, vehicles of every de- 
scription are jogging along filled with country- 
men; and here and there the scarlet cloak or 
straw bonnet of some female occupying a chair, 
placed somewhat unsteadily behind them, con- 
trasts gayly with the dark coats, or gray smock- 
frocks of the front row ; from every cottage of 
the suburb, some individuals join the stream, 
which rolls on increasing through the streets 
till it roaches the castle. The ancient moat 
teems wuth idlers, and the hill opposite, usually 
the quiet domain of a score or two of peaceful 
sheep, partakes of the surrounding agitation. 

The voice of the multitude which surrounds 
the court-house, sounds like the murmur of the 
sea, till suddenly it is raised to a sort of shout. 
John West, the terror of the surrounding coun- 
try, the shccp-stenler and burglar, had been 
found guilty. 

‘‘ What is the sentence ?’* is asked by a hun- 
dred voices. 

The answer is “ Transportation for Life.” ^ 

But there was one standing aloof on the hill, 
whoso inquiring eye wandered over the crowd 
with indescribable anguish, whose pallid cheek 
grew more and more ghastly at every denunci- 
ation of the culprit, and who, ^hen at last the 
.sentence was pronounced, fell insensible upon 
the greon-sward. It was the burglar's son. 

When the boy recovered from his swoon, it 
was late in the afternoon; he was alone; the 
faint tinkling of the sheep-bell had again replaced 
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the sound of the human chorus of expectation, thirst for revenge soihewhat subsided also, till 
and dread, and jesting ; all was peaceful, he he almost determined to return to Lamborongh ; 
eoi^ not understand why he lay there, feeling but he was too tired, too cold, too hnngiy — 
jfQO and sick. He raised himself tremu- besides, the woman would beat him for stay- 

looked around, the turf was cut and ing out so late. What could bo do? where 
spoiled by the trampling of many feet. All his should he go ? and as the sense of fab lonely 
life of the last few months floated before his and forlorn position returned, so did also the 
memory, his residence in his father’s hovel with aflectionato remembrance of his father, his 
ruffianly Hiomrades, the desperate schemes ha hatred of his accusers, his desire to satisfy hb 
heard as he pretended to sleep on his lowly vengeance ; and once more, courageous through 
bhd, their expeditions at night, masked and anger, he rose, took the box from his pocket, 
armed, their hasty returns, the news of hb and boldly drew one of them across the sand- 
father’s capture, his own removal to the house paper. It flamed ; ho stuck it hasiiy in the 
of some female in the town, the court, the trial, stack against which he rested— it only flickered 
the condemnation. ' a little, and went out. In great trepidation, 

The father had been a harsh and brutal . young West once more grasped the whole of 
parent, but he had not positively ill-used his , the remaining matches in his hand and ignited 
boy. Of the great and merciful Father of the them, but at the same instant the dog barked, 
fatherless the child knew nothing. He deemed He hears the gate open, a step b close to him, 
himaftlf alone in the world. Yet grief was not the matches are extinguished, the lad makes a 
hb pervading feeling, nor the shame of being desperate effort to escape, but a strong hand 
known as the son of a transport. It was re- 1 was laid on his shoulder, and a deep, calm 
venge w;hich burned within him. He thought voice inquired, “ What can have urged you to 
of the crowd which had come to feast upon his such a crime ? Then calling loudly, the gen- 
father’s agony ; he longed to tear them to pieces, j tleman, without relinquishing his hold, soon oh- 
and he plucked savagely a handful of the grass ; tained the help ol some farming men, who coro- 
on which he leant. Oh, that he were a man ! ; meiwcd a search with their lanterns all abont 
that he could punish them all — afl — the sjiccta- ; the lann. Of course they found no accomplices, 
tors first, the constables, the judge, the jury, the ' nothing at all but the handful of half-consumed 
witnesses — one of them especially, a clergyman , matches the lad had dropped, and he all that 
named Leyton, who had given his evidence | lime stood trembling, and occasionally strug- 
more positively, more clearly, than all the others, j gling, beneath the firm but not rough grasp of 
Oh, that could do that man some injury — ^but j the master who held him. 
for him his father would not have been identified . At last the men were told to return to the 
and convicted. < house, and thither, by a diflerent path, was 

Suddenly a thought occurred to him, his eyes George led, till they entered a small, poorly- 
sparkled with fierce delight. “ 1 know where j furnished room. The walls were covered with 
he lives,” he said to himself; “he has the farm books, as the bright flame of the fire rovealbb 
and parsonage of Millwood. I will go there at to the anxious gazo of the little culprit. The 
once — it is almost dark already. I will do as 1 ; clergyman lit a lamp, and surveyed his prisons, 
have heard father say he once did to the squire. ; attentively. The lad’s eyes were fixed on tw 
1 will .«et his bams and hb house on fire. Yes, . ground, while Mr. Leyton’s wandered fron|v*ii** 
yea, he shall bum for it — ^he shall get no more . pale, jiinchcd features^ to his scanty, ragged 
fathers transported. | attire, through the tatters of which he /ould 

To procure a box of matchc.s was an easy , discern the thin limbs quivering from^ld or 
task, and that was all the preparation the boy , fear ; and when at la^t impelled by curiosity at 
made. i the long silence, George looked up, there was 

The autumn wa.s far advanced. A cold wind something so sadly compas.«<ionato in the stran- 
was beginning to moan amomg the almost leaf- i gcr’s gentle look, that the boy c<»uld scarcely 
less trees, and George West’s teeth chattered, j believe that he was really the man whoso evi- 
and his ill-clad li%ibs grew numb as he walked denco had mainly contributed to transport his 
along the fields leai&ng to Millwood. “ Lucky father. At the trial he had been unable to sco 
its a dark night ; this fine wind will fan the < hb face, and nothing .so kind had ever gazed 
flame nicely,” he repeated to himself. { upon him. His proud bad feelings were already 

The clock wa.s striking nine, but all was I melting, 
quiet as midnight; not a soul stirring, not a} “You look half-starved,” said Mr. Leyton; 
light in the parsonage windows that he could ,• “ draw nearer tf> the fire, you can sit down on 
see. He dared not open the gate, lest the i that stool while 1 question you ; and mind you . 
click of the btch should betray him, .so he softly answer mo the truth. 1 am not a magi-strate,' 
f'HnMi over ; but scarcely had he dropped on , but of course can easily hand you over to justice 
thpHfer side of the wall before the loud bark- ' if you will not allow me to benefit you in my 
ing of a dog startled him. He cowered down , own way.” 

b^ind the hay-rick, scarcely daring to breathe, ! George still stood twisting his ragged cap in 
expecting each instant that the dog would spring | lib trembling fingers, and with so much emotion • 
upon him. It was some time before the boy i depicted on hii^ face, that the good clergyman 
dared to stir, and as his courage cooled, his ! resumed, in still more soothing accents : “ I have 
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no wish to do you any thing but good, my poor 
boy ; look up at me, and aee if you can not 
trust me : you need not be thus frightened. 1 
only desire to hear the tale of misery your ap- 
pearance indicates, to relieve it, if 1 can.*' 

Here the young culprit’s heart smote him. 
Was this the man whoso house he had tried to 
burn ? On whom he had wished to bring ruin 
and perhaps death? Was it a snare spread for 
him to lead to a confession? But when he 
looked on that grave compassionate countenance, 
he felt that it was not. 

“ Come, my lad, tell me all.” 

George had for years heard little but oaths, 
and curses, and ri^d jests, or the thiefs jar- 
gon of his father’s associates, and had been con- 
stantly cufled and punished ; but the better part 
of his nature was not extinguished; and at 
those words from the mouth of his enemy, he 
dropped on his knees, and clasping his hands, 
tried to speak ; but could only sob. He had not 
wept before during that day of anguish ; and now 
his tears gushed forth so freely, his grief was so 
passionate ns he half knelt, half rested on the 
floor, that the good questioner saw that sorrow 
must have its course ere calm coultLbc restored. 

The young penitent still wept, when adtnock 
was heard at the door, and a lady entered. It 
was the clergyman’s wife, he kissed her as she 
asked how he had succeeded with the wicked 
man in the jail ? 

“ He told me,” replied Mr. Leyton, “that he 
had a son whose fate tormented him more than 
bis punishment. Indeed, his mind was so dis- 
tracted respecting the youth, that he was scarce- 
ly able to understand my exhortations. He 
entreated me with agonizing energy to save his 
* son from such a life as he h^ led, and gave me 
the address of a woman in whose house he 
lodged. 1 was, however, unable to And the 
hoy in spite of many earnest inquiries.” 

V“Did you hear his name?” asked the wife. 
Y* George West,” was the reply. • 

^t the mention of his name, the boy ceased 
to Breathlessly he heard the account of 
his father’s lost request, of the benevolent cler- 
man's wish to fulfill it. He started up, ran 
toward the door, and endeavored to open it; 
Mr. Leyton calmly restrained him, “ You must 
not escape,” he said. 

“ 1 can not stop hero. I can not bear to look 
at you. Let me go I” The lad said this 
wildly, and shook himself away. | 

“ Why, 1 intend you nothing but kindness.” 

A new flood ot tears gushed forth; and 
George West said, between his sobs, 

“ While you were searching for me to help 
me, I was trying to burn you in your house. I 
can not bear it.” Ho sunk on his knees, and 
covered his face with both hands. 

There was a long silence, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Leyton were as much mov(^ as the boy, who 
was bowed down with shame and penitence, to 
which hitherto he had been a |tranger. 

At last the clergyman asked, “ What could 
have indoced you to commit such a crime ?” 

VoL. L— No. 3.— C o 


Rising suddenly in the excitement of remorse^ 
gratitude, and many feelings new to him, he 
hesitated for a moment, and then told his story ; 
he related his trials, his sins, his sorrows, his 
supposed wnrongs, his burning anger at the ter- 
rible fate of his only parent, and his rage at thf 
exaltation of the crowd : his desolation on re- 
covering from his swoon, his thirsk for venge- 
anoe, the attempt to satisfy it. He spoke with 
untaught, child-like simplicity, without attempt- 
ing to suppress the emotions which successively 
overcame him. 

When he ceased, the lady hastened to the 
crouching boy, and soothed him with gentle 
words. The very V>nes of her voifte were new 
to him. They pierced his heart more acutely 
than the fiercest of the upbraidings and denunci- 
ations of his old companions. He looked on his 
merciful benefactors with bewildered tenderness. 
Ho kissed Mrs. Leyton’s hand, then gently laid 
on his shoulder. He gazed about like one in a 
dream who dreaded to wake. Ho became faint 
and staggered. He was laid gently on a sofa, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Leyton left him. 

Food was shortly administered to him, and 
afler a time, when his senses had become suf- 
ficiently coHccted, Mr. Leyton returned to the 
study, and explained holy and beautiful things, 
which were new to the neglected boy ; of the 
great yet loving father ; of Him who loved the 
poor, forlorn wretch, equally with the richest, 
and noblest, and happiest ; of the force and effi- 
cacy of the sweet beatitude, “ Blbssed are the 
Merciful, for they shall obtain Mercy.” 

1 heard this stor}' from Mr. Leyton, during a 
visit to him in May. George West was then 
head ploughman to a neighboring farmer, one 
of the cleanest, best behaved, and most respect- 
ed laborers in the parish. 

[From Chambers’s Edinburgh JoumaL] 

BORAX LAGOONS OF TUSCANY. 

I N a mountainous district of Toscany, lying 
about twenty miles west of Sienna, arc situated 
the extraordinary lagoons from which borax is 
obtained. Nothing can be more desolate than 
the aspect of the whole surrounding country. 
The mountains, bare and bleak, appear to be 
perpetually immersed in clouds of sulphurous 
^ vapor, which sometimes ascend in wreathed or 
twisted columns, and at other times are beaten 
down by the winds, and dispersed in heavy 
masses through the glens and hollows. Here 
and there water-springs, in a state of boiling 
beat, and incessantly emitting smoke and vapor, 
burst with immense noise from the earth, which 
burns and shakes beneath your feet. The heat 
of the atmosphere in the vicinity of the lagoons 
is almost intolerable, especially when the wind 
blows about you the fiery vapor, deeply impreg- 
nated with sulphur. Far and near the earth is 
covered with glittering crystallizations of various 
minerals, while the soil beneath is composed of 
black marl, streaked with chalk, which, at a 
distance, imparts to it Uie appearance of vane- 
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As you proceed, you are stunned 
of constant explosions, which remind 
you are traversing the interior of a 
erater, which in past ages was, perhaps, 
fflpd with a flood of liquid Are. 

% Borax* was first brought to Europe, through 
India, from Thibet, where it is found in a mount- 
ainous regiop, resembling in character the district 
of Tuscany we have described. If we except 
somp doubtful specimens, said to have been dis- 
covered in coal-pits in Saxony, we may assert 
that the mineral is found nowhere else in Europe, 
or that the territories of the Grand Duke enjoy a 
natural monopoly of the article, which, with the 
growth of the manufacturing system, is coming 
more and more into use every day, especially in 
France. In former times, when ^e value of the 
lagoons was not understood, the hollows and 
gorges in the mountains where they are situated 
were regarded by the superstitious peasantry as 
the entrance to hell. Experience taught them 
that it was in many respects a region of death. 
Whatever living thing fell into the lagoons in- 
evitably perished, for the devouring acid almost 
in a moment separated the flesh from the bones. 
Cattle were frequently thus lost, and the peasants 
themselves or their children sometimes encoun- 
tered a similar fate. A celebrated chemist, en- 
gaged in making experiments on the impregnated 
water, accidentally fell into a lagoon which he 
himself had caused to be excavated, and perished 
immediately, leaving a wife and several children 
in indigence. i 

For many ages no use was made of the boracic 
acid, and the whole district containing it — alto- 
gether about thirty miles in length — was dreaded 
and shunned by the inhabitants. Many induce- 
ments were vainly held out to the peasantry to 
cultivate the lands in the neighborhood, which 
might generally be obtained for nothing. From 
time to time a few adventurous families w'ould 
take up their residence near ^lonte Cerboli, and 
bring a few fields into cultivation, leaving, how- 
ever, more than nine-tenths of the land fallow. 

About Uie middle of the last century, Hoefer, 
who is described as apothecary to the Grand 
Duke, first detected the presence of boracic acid 
in the lagoon Orcherio, near Monte Botardo. 
Ms J^ga gin, a professor of anatomy, found the 
minerat in a concrete state in several streams 
isstting from the lagoons, and suggested the 
propriety of establishing manufactories of borax. 
As late, however, as 1801, in consequence of the 
fidlure of numerous experiments, Professor Gaz- 
zeri arrived at the conclusion that the quantity 
of acid contained in the water of the lagoons 
was too smiall to render the working of them 
profitable. But this opinion was based on the 
old practice of attempting the extracting the 
mineral by the use of charcoal furnaces. It was 
M. Larderel who introduced the improved method 
of employing the hot vapors of the lagoons them- 
selves in the elaboration of the acid, and may be 
said to have invented the present method, which 
’iffll probably go on improving for ages. 

The t^stem of the Chevalier Larderel, now 


Comte de Foroerasoe, uisplays at once great 
ingenuity and courage. The soffioni, or vapors, 
having l^en observ^ to burst forth with more 
or less vehemence in various parts of the mount- 
ains — ^whicb, fortunately for industry and com- 
merce, are copiously irrigated with streams of 
water — ^the idea was conceived of forming an 
artificial lagoon on the site of the most elevated 
vent. A large basin having been excavated, 
the nearest stream was turned into it. The 
burning blasts from below forcing up their way 
through the water, keep it in a state of perpetu^ 
ebullition, and by degrees impregnate it with 
boracic acid. Nothing can be more striking 
than the appearance of such a lagoon. Sur- 
rounded by aridity and barrenness, its surface 
presents the aspect of a huge caldron, boiling 
and steaming perpetually, while its margin 
trembles, and resounds with the furious ex- 
plosions from below. Sometimes the vapor is- 
sues like a thread from the water, and after 
rising for a considerable height, spreads, and 
assumes an arborescent form as it Ls diluted by 
the atmospheric air. It then goes circling 
over the surface of the lagoon, till, meeting with 
other bodies, of vapor in a similar condition, the 
whole commingling, constitute a diminutive cloud, 
which is wafted by the breeze up the peaks of the 
mountains, or precipitated into the valleys, ac- 
cording to its comparative density. 

To stand on the brink of one of these deadly 
lakes, stunned by subterranean thunder, shaken 
by incessant earthquakes, and scorched and half 
suffocated by the fiery pestilential vapor, is to 
experience very peculiar sensations, such as one 
feels within the crater of Vesuvius or iEtna, or 
in the obscurity of the Grotto del Cave. ^ 

Another lagwn is scooped out lower down 
the mountain, the site being determined by the 
occurrence of sofRoni ; and here the same pro- ^ 
cesses are followed, and the same phenomena 
observable. The water from the lagoon abo^^, 
after it has received impregnation during tweii^- 
four hours, is let off, and conducted by an artifKial 
channel to the second lagoon ; and from thence, 
with similar precautions, to a third, a fourth, and 
so on, till it at length reaches a sixth or eighth 
lagoon, where the process of impregnation is 
supposed to be completed. By thi.s lime the 
water contains half per cent, of acid, which 
Professor Gazzeri considered far too little to 
repay the expense of extracting it. From the 
last lagoon it is conveyed into reservoirs, whence 
again, after having remained quiescent a few 
hours, for "what purpose is not stated, it passes 
into the evaporating pans. “Here the hot vapor 
concentrates the strength of the acid by passing 
under shallow leaden vessels from the boiling 
fountains above, which it quits at a heat of 80 
degrees Reaumur, and is discharged at a heat 
of 60 degrees (101 Fahrenheit).” 

The evaporating pans are arranged on the 
same principles as the lagoons, though in some 
cases almost four ^mes as numerous, each placed 
on a lower level than the other. In every fuo- 
cessive pan the condensation becomes greater, 
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till the water at length descends into the orys- 
talliaing vessels, where the process is completed. 
From tfaes^he borax is conveyed to the drying- 
rooms, where, in the coarse of a very few hours, 
it is ready to be packed for exportation. The 
number of establishments has for many years 
been on the increase, though about twelve or| 
fourteen years ago they did not exceed nine. 
Nothing can be more fallacious than the opinions 
formed by hasty visitors on matters of this kind, j 
which are susceptible of perpetual improvement. 
When the produce was from 7000 to 8000 
Tuscan pounds per day, the manufacturers were 
supposed to have reached the maximum, because 
all the water of the mountains was supposed to 
have been called into requisition. Experience, 
however, is perpetually teaching us new methods 
of economy ; and though it would a priori be 
impossible to say by what means this economy 
is to be effected, we can not permit ourselves to 
doubt that the manufacture of borax in Tuscany 
will hereafter be carried to a degree of perfec- 
tion greatly transcending the expectations of 
those who formerly wrote on the subject. One 
of these observes the atmosphere has some in- j 
fluence on the results. In bright and clear 
weather, whether in winter or summer, the 
vapors are le.ss dense, but the depositions of 
boracic acid in the lagoons are greater. In- 
creased vapors indicate unfavorable change of 
weather, and the lagoons are infallible barometers 
to the neighborhood, even at a groat distance, 
serving to regulate the proceedings of the peas- 
antry in their agricultural pursuits. 

As the quantity of boracic acid originally 
contained in the water of the lagoons is so very 
small as we now know it to he, we can no longer 
wonder at the opinion formerly entertained, that 
it did not exist at all. After five or six sucecs- 
.sivc impregnations wo see it docs not exceed 
jialf per cent., vrhich, estimating the quantity of 
grax at 7500 pounds a day, will give 1,500,000 
P^nn pounds, or 500 tons, of watefr for the 
St period. By the construction of immense 
oistcans for the catching of rain water, by the 
employment of steam-engines for raising it from 
hf-lrjw, and probably by creating artificial vents 
for the sotfioni, the quantity of borax produced 
might be almost indefinitely increased, since the 
range of country through which the vapor ascends 
is far too great for us to suppose it to be ex- 
hausted by the production of 7000 pounds of 
borax a day. Science in all likelihood will 
bring about a revolution in this as in so many 
other manufactures, and our descendants will 
look back with a .smile on our hasty and un- 
philosophical decision. 

We are without information on many points 
connected with the population of those districts, 
to throw light on which it would bo necessary 
to institute fresh investigations on the spot. The 
lagoons are usually excavated by laborers from 
Lombardy, who wonder southward in search of 
employment in those months ^f the year daring 
which the Apennines are covered with snow. 
They do not, however, remain to be employed 


in the business of manufacture. This is 
on by native Tuscan laborers, who occupy 
ofteu spacious and well built, iu the nei^hbdic 
hood of the evaporating pans. They are in 
nearly all cases married men, and are emtbled 
to maintain themselves and their families on thU 
comparatively humble wages of a Tuscan lira a 
day. It would haye been satisiao%oiy to know 
the number of the Lombard navigators from 
time to time employed in excavating the lagoons, 
as well as of the native laborers, who carry on 
operations after their departure*, but we may 
witl^ certainty infer the successive appearance 
of fresh soffioni on the sides of the mountains 
from the perpetually-recurring necessi^ of ex- 
cavating new lagoons. Again, from the im- 
mense increase of borax produced in former 
times wo may safely infer its increase in future. 
The quantity obtained was quadrupled in four 
years by superior methods of extraction, by 
economy of water and vapor, and other improve- 
ments suggested by experience. There can, 
therefore, be no doubt in our minds that similar 
improvements will produce similar results. In 
1832, about 650,000 Tuscan pounds were ob- 
tained; in 1836, 2,500,000. 

We quote the following suggestion from the 
observation of a traveler: “It appears to me 
that the power and riches of these extraordinary 
di.stricts remain yet to be fuUy developed. They 
exhibit an immense number of mighty steam- 
engines, furnished by nature at no cost, and 
applicable to the production of an Infinite variety 
of objects. In the progress of time this vast 
machinery of heat and force will probably be- 
come the moving central point of extensive manu- 
facturing establishments. The steam which has 
been so ingeniously applied to the concentration 
and evaporation of the boracic acid, will probably 
hereafter, instead of wasting itself in the air, bo 
employed to move huge engines, which will be 
directed to the infinite variety of production 
which engages the attention of the industrious 
artisans; and thus in course of time there can 
be little doubt that these lagoons, which were 
fied from as objects of danger and terror by un- 
instrncted man, will gather round them a large, 
intelligent population, and become sources of 
prospfMrity to innumerable individuals through 
countess generations.” 

Whoever has traveled through Tuscany, will 
every where have observed that the peasants 
live in better houses than they do any where 
else in Europe. Some one has said that nearly 
all their dwellings have been built wi^in the 
Inst eighty years, an observation which in itself 
shows the substantial nature of their tenements, 
for where else will a peasant’s house last so 
long ? In the secluded mountain valleys, where 
a»»ricuIturo supplies the only employment of the 
Mustrious classes, you sometimes meet with 
very ancient cottages, built quite in the style of 
the middle ages, with an abundance of prqjM- 
tion and recesses, all calculated to produce pic- 
tnresqueness of effect. The modem houses, 
more particularly io the district of the lagoons, 
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eonstnioted more with reference to comfort towns, are miserably, off; 'and they who are even 
tfaiQ. show, the object being to secure as much genteelly dressed when abroad, have rarely more 
room, and air as possible. In most places a than a miserable palliasse for a bed at home, 
garden ia attached to every dwelling ; and where Deprived of the advantages of the straw trade, 
treaa will grow, a large linden or chestnut the situation of the country people, especially 
etretbhes its large boughs lovingly about the those of the mountainous parts, is very distress- 


comer, and sometimes over the roof^ of the 
dwelling. Under this the peasant and his family 
& to ei\j<^* themselves on summer evenings. 
Not to be entirely idle, however, the father is 
usually engaged in weaving baskets, while the 
children amuse themselves with cleaning and 
preparing the twigs; the mother, often with a 
baby in her lap, applies herself to the reparation 
of ike family wardrobe ; and the whole group, 
especially when lighted up iSy the slanting rays 
of the setting sun, presents to the eye a picture 
not to be equaled by Dutch or Flemish school. 

In other respects, the peasant of the lagoons 
aims at an inferior standard of luxury. His 
house is by far the finest portion of his posses- 
sions. The style of furniture, though comfort- 
able, is inferior; and in the matters of dress and 
food the most primitive theories evidently pre- 
vail. Here, however, as in most other parts 
of Europe, we behold the extremities, as it wore, 
of two systems — the one which is going out of 
date, and the one which is coming in. Much 
bigotry is no doubt often displayed in the attach- 
ment of some persons to old habits and customs, 
not otherwise valuable or respectable than from 
their mere antiquity ; but in several parts of Italy 
the advocates ef novelty are seldom in possession 
of so much comfort as they who abide by the 
habits and customs of their forefathers. These, 
for the roost part, are content with the coarse 
manufactures of the country, which, rough and 
uncouth in appearance, supply the requisite 
warmth, and are extremely enduring. On the 


mg. 

But this and similar causes operate much less 
on the population in the district of the lagoons 
than elsewhere ; and, indeed, it may almost be 
said that these persons, for the most part, offer 
a striking contrast with their neighbors. Not- 
withstanding the nature of the vapors by which 
the air they breathe is impregnated, they are 
said, upon the whole, to be healthy and long- 
lived; and the regularity of employment, the 
goodness of their wages, and their constant 
residence on the same spot, with many other 
causes, combine to render them one of the most 
thriving sections of the Tuscan population. It 
must, nevertheless, be admitted that we want 
several data for correctly appreciating their 
condition, and these could only bo supplied by 
one who should remain a long time among 
them. The owners and conductors of the w'urks 
are too much absorbed by the love of gain to 
pay much attention to the state of the laborers, 
who, as in most other parts of Italy, lead a re- 
tired life, and are reserved and shy of communi- 
cating with strangers. On ordinary topics they 
w’ill converse with you freely enough, but the 
moment you allude to their domestic concerns, 
they shrink into themselves, and decline entering 
into explanations. This, however, they usually 
do in the most civil manner, affecting stupidity, 
and carefully avoiding the least appearance 
of rudeness. Even in the neighboring towns 
and villages the laborers of the lagoons are little 
known ; and the produce of their manufacture, 


other hand, the imported goods within the reach > though exjK)rtcd to France and England, attracts 


of the poor, though gay, and of brilliant colors, 
are too often of the most ffimsy texture, and 


I little notice to the country itself, except among 
I those who are engaged in its production. Thw 


melt away from about the persons of the wearers | w'ill occovnt for the very little that is popularly 
almost like vapor. The tvro classes of pca.sants j known of the borax lagoons of Tu.scany, or JUl 


the race of peasants by whom they are rendered 
profitable. 


[From Colburn’s " New Monthly Magazine.”] 

WALLACE AND FAWDON. 

BY LEIGH HUNT. 


view each other with secret contempt ; but the 
old fashion is rapidly dying out because it is old, 
while the new chiefly triumphs perhaps because 
it is new. 

A native, when questioned on the subj^ of 
the recent innovations, observed that the^Urwer 
classes of the popuiaAon would have the meaas ; 
of providing for their necessities if they were not | 
so eager aSer luxuries. The females are given j rPHIS ballad was suggested by one of the notes 
to expensive dress, which deprives them of the | A to the Lay of the Last Minstrel. Wallace, 
means of supjdying themselves with more neces- , the great Scottish patriot, had been defeated in 
sary articles. The gluttony of the artisans has a sharp encounter with the English. He was 
become proverbial anumg us : what is not spent , forced to retreat with only sixteen followers; 
in finely in dress is consumed in pampering the | the English pursued him with a bloodhound ; 
appetite. In consequence of the prosperity of J and his sole chance of e.scape from that ircmcnd- 


the straw trade, which lasted from 1818 to 
1825, luxury spread throughout the oountiy; 
^ it lupuld excite a smile, were it not asubjeot 
Miiagret, to observe the country folks in em- 
t|PSared stockings and pumps, with large velvet 
bounetB trimmed with feathers and lace ; but in 
tkrir homes they, as well as the artisans in the 


ous investigator was either in baffling the scent 
altogether (which was impossible, unless fugi- 
tives could take to the water, and continue 
there for some distance), or in confusing it by 
the spilling of blo^. For the latter purpose, a 
captive was sometimes sacrificed ; in which case 
the hound stopped upon the body. 



Wallace aitd rAWiWK. 


The Bopernataral pirt of the atory of Fatrdon 
is treated by its first relater, Harry the Minstrel, 
as a mere legend, and that not a very credible 
one ; but as a mere legend it is very fine, and 
quite sufficient for poetical purposes ; nor should 
the old poet’s philosophy have thought proper to 
gainsay it. Nevertheless, as the mysteries of 
the conscience are more awful things than any 
merely gratuitous terror (besides leaving optical 
phenomena quite as real as the latter may find 
them), even the supernatural part of the story 
becomes probable when we consider the agita- 
tions which the noble mind of Wallace may have 
undergone during such trying physical circum- 
stances, and such extremes of moral responsi- 
bility. It seems clear, that however necessary 
the death of Fawdon may have been to his com- 

r nions, or to Scotland, his slayer regretted it; 

have suggested the kind of reason which he 
would most likely have had for the regret ; and, 
upon the whole, it is my opinion, that Wallace 
actually saw the visions, and that the legend 
originated in the fact. I do not mean to imply 
that Fawdon became present, embodied or dis- 
embodied, whatever may have been the case 
with his spectre. I only say t^at what the 
legend reports Wallace to have seen, was act- 
ually in the hero’s eyes. The remainder of the 
question 1 leave to the psychologist. 


Four orphan children waited him 
Down by Eden Soawr. 

But Wallace hated Fawdon’s ways, 

That were both fierce and shy ; 

And at his words he turn’d, and said, 

“ That’s a traitor’s lie. 

“ No thought is thine of lingering here, 
A captive for the hound ; * 

Thine eye is bright ; thy lucky flesh 
Hath not a single wound : 

The moment we depart, the lane 
Will see thee from the ground.’* 

Fawdon would not speak nor stir. 

Speak as any might ; 

Scorn’d or sootlTd, he sat and lour’d 
As though in angry spite. 

Wallace drew a little back, 

And waved his men apart ; 

And Fawdon half leap’d up, and cried, 
“Thou 'wilt not have the heart!” 

Wallace with his dreadful sword. 
Without further speech. 

Clean cut off dark Fawdon’s head, 
Through its stifled screech : 

Through its stifled screech, and through 
The arm that fenc’d his brow ; 

And Fawdon, as he leap’d, fell dead. 
And safe is Wallace now. 


4*1 


Part the First. 

Wallace with his sixteen men 
Is on his weary way ; 

They have hasting been all night, 

And hasting been all day; 

And now, to lose their only hope. 

They hear the bloodhound bay. 

The bloodhound’s bay comes down the wind* 
Right upon the road ; 

Tow^n and tower are yet to pass. 

With not a friend’s abode. 

r Wallace neither turn’d nor spake;. 

* Closer drew the men ; 

Little had they said that day, 

But mo.st went cursing then. 

Oh ! to meet twice sixteen foes 
Coming from English ground, 

And leave their bodies on the track, 

To cheat King Edward’s hound 

Oh ! to overtake one wretch 
That left them in the fight. 

And leave him cloven to the ribs, 

To mock the bloody spite. 

Suddenly dark Fawdon stopp’d, 

As they near’d a town ; 

He stumbled with a desperate oath, 

And cast him fiercely down. 

He said, “ The leech took all my strength, 
My body is unblest ; 

Come dog, come devil, or English rack, 
Here must Fawdon rest.” 

Fawdon was an Irishman* 

Had join’d them in the war ; 


Safe is Wallace with his men. 
And silent is the hound ; 

And on their way to Castle Cask 
They quit the sullen ground. 


Part the Second. 


Wallace lies in Castle Cask, 
Resting w^ith his men ; 

Not a soul has come, three days, 
Within the warder’s ken. 


Resting with his men is Wallace, 
Yet he fareth ill : 

There are tumults in his blood. 
And pangs upon his will. 

It was night, and all were housed, 
Talking long and late; 

Who is this that blows the bom 
At the oastle-gate? 


\ is this that blows a horn 
uch none but Wallace hears ? 
Loud and louder grows the blast 
In his frenzied cars. 


He sends by twos, he sends by threes, 
He sends them all to learn; 

He stands upon the stairs, and oalli 
But none of them return. 

Wallace flung him forth down itnin ; 

And there the nioonlight fell 
Across the yard upon a sight, 

That makes him seem in hell. 


Fawdon’s headless trunk he sees, 
With an arm in air, 
Brandishing his bloody head 
By the swinging hair. 
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WaSaioe with a stifled soreeoh 
Turn’d and fled amain, 

stairs, and through the bowers. 

With a burning brain : 
l^Kiin a window Wallace leap’d 
• Fifteen feet to ground, 

And never stopp’d till fast within 
A nunpei^’s holy bound. 

And then he turn’d, in gasping doubt, 

• To see the fiend retire, 

And saw him not at hand, but saw 
Castle Gask on fire. 

All on fire was Castle Gask ; « 

And on its top, endued 
With the bulk of half a tower, 

Headless Fawdon stood. 

Wide he held a burning beam, 

And blackly fill’d the light; 

His body seem’d, by some black art, 

To look at Wall^e, heart to heart, 
Threatening through the night. 

Wallace that day week arose 
From a feeble bed ; 

And gentle though he was before, 

Yet now to orphans evermore 
He gentUer bow’d his head. • 

[From ClumberB's Edinbnx^ JonmaL] 

WHAT BECOMES OF ALL THE CLEVER 
CHILDREN? 

D uring a*visit to a friend in the country, I 
was enjoying a walk in his garden before 
breakfast on a delightful morning in June, when 
my attention was suddenly arrested by the pen- 
sive attitude of a little boy, the son of my host, 
whom I observed standing before a rose-bush, 
which he appeared to contemplate with much 
dissatisfaction. Children have always been to 
me a most interesting study ; and yielding to a 
wish to discover wbat conld have clouded the 
usually bright countenance of my little friend, 1 
inqoir^ what had attracted him to this par- 
ticular rose-bush, which presented but a forlorn 
aj^marance when compared with its more bloom- 
ing companions. He replied : This rose-bush 
is my otm / papa gave it to me in sprint, and 
promised that no one else should toucMp. I 
have taken great p%ins with it ; and asm was 
covered with beautiful roses last summer, I hoped 
to have bad many fine bouquets from it ; bat all 
my care and watching have been useless : I see 
I shall not have one /all-blown rose after all.” 

“And yet,” said 1, “it appears to be as 
healthy as any other bush in the garden : tell 
me w^t you have done for it, as you say it has 
cost me so much pains?” 

“ After watching it for same time,” be re- 
plied, “ I discovered a very great number of 
small buds, but they were almost concealed by 
the leaves which grew so thickly ; I therefore 
cleared awp the greater part of these, and my 
little buds men looked very well. I now found, 
as I ipratched them, that though they grew larger 


eveiy day, the green outside continued so hard, 
that 1 thought it impossible for the delicate 
rose-leaves to force their way out ; I therefore 
picked them open ; but the pale, shriveled blos- 
soms which I found fvithin never improved, but 
died one after another. Yesterday morning I 
discovered one bud which the leaves had till 
then hidden from me, and which was actually 
streaked with the beautiful red of the flower 
confined in it ; I carefully opened and loosened 
it, in the hope that the warm sun would help it 
to blow : my first thought this morning was of 
the pleasure I should have in gathering my one 
precious bud for mamma— but look at it now I” 

The withered, discolored petals to which the 
child thus directed my eye did indeed present 
but a melancholy appearance, and I now un- 
derstood the cause of the looks of disappoint- 
ment which had at first attracted my attention. 
I explained to the zealous little gardener the 
mischief which he bad unintentionally done by 
removing the leaves and calyx with which na- 
ture had covered and inclosed the flower until 
all its beauties should be ready for full develop- 
ment ; and having pointed out to him some buds 
which had escaped his care, I left him full of hope 
that, by waiting patiently for nature to accom- 
plish her own work, he might yet have a l>ouquct 
of his own roses to present to his mother. 

As I pursued my walk, it occurred to me 
that this childish incident suggested an answer 
to the question asked by Dr. Johnson, “What 
becomes of all the clever children ?” Too often, 
it is to be feared, are the precious human buds 
sacrificed to the same mistaken zeal that led 
to the destruction of the roses which had been 
expected w^ith so much pleasure by their little 
owner. Perhaps a few hints, suggested — not 
by fanciful theory, but by practical experience in 
the mental training of children — may help ti> 
rescue some little ones from the blighting in- 
fluences to which they are loo often exposed. 

The Iqws by which the physical development 
of every infant, during the earliest period of its 
existence, is regulated, seem to afford a striking 
lesson by the analogy they bear to these laws 
on vrhich the subsequent mental development 
depends; and by the wise arrangement of an 
ever-kind Providence, thi.s lesson is made im- 
mediately to precede the period during which 
it should be carried into practice. On the 
babe’s first entrance into the world, it must be 
fed only with food suitable to its delicate organ.s 
of digestion ; on this depends its healthful 
growth, and likewise the gradual strengthening 
of those organs. Its seases must at first be 
acted upon very gently : too strong a light, or 
too loud a noise, may impair its sight or hearing 
for life. 

The little limbs of a young infant must not 
be allowed to support the body before they have 
acquired firmness .sufficient for that task, other- 
wise they will become deformed, and the v^ole 
system weakened ; and last, not least, fresh and 
pure air must be constantly inhaled by the lungs, 
in order that they may supply vigor to the whde 
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frame. All enlightenea pareats are aoqaaiiited 
with these laws of imtare, and generally act on 
them ; bat when, owing to jodioioos manage- 
ment, their children emerge from babyhood in 
full enjoyment of all the animal organs, and with 
muscles and sinews growing firmer every day 
in consequence of the exercise which their little 
owners delight in giving them, is the same ju- 
dicious management extended to the mind, of 
which the b<^y, which has been so carefully 
nourished, is only the outer case ? In too many 
oases it is not. Too often the tender mind is 
loaded with information which it has no power 
of assimilating, and which, consequently, can 
not nourish it. The mental faculties, instead 
of being gradually exercised, are overwhelmed : 
parents who would check with displeasure the 
eflbrts of a nurse who should attempt to make 
their infant walk at too early a period, are ready 
eagerly to embrace any system of so-called edu- 
cation which ofiers to do the same violence to 
the intellect ; forgetting that distortion of mind 
is at least as much to be dreaded as that of the 
body, while the motives held out to encourage 
the little victims are not calculated to produce 
a moral atmosphere conducive eithqr to good or 
great mental attainments. Children are some- 
times met with — though few and far between — 
whose minds seem ready to drink in knowledge 
in whatever form or quantity it may bo present- 
ed to them ; and the testimony of Dr. Combe, 
as well as of many other judicious writers, proves 
the real state of the btain in such cases, and 
also the general fate of the poor little prodigie.s. 
Such children, however, are not the subject of 
the.so observations, of which the object is to 
plead for those promising buds which are closely 
encased in their **hard” but protecting cover- 
ing ; to plead for them especially at that period 
when the beautiful red streak'^ appears ; in 
other words, when, amid the thoughtless sports 
and simple .studies of childhood, the intellect 
begins to develop itself, and to seek, nourish- 
ment from all that is presented to it. There 
exists ut the period alluded to a readiness in 
comparison, and a shrewdness of observation, 
vvhich might be profitably employed in the great 
work of education. And here it may be ob- 
served, that os to educate’* signifies to bring 
outj ihe term education can only be applied with 
propriety to a system which performs this work, 
and never to one which confines itself to laying 
on a surface-work of superficial information, un- 
supported by vigorous mental powers. Inform- 
ation may be acquired at any age, provided 
that the intellectual machinery has been kept in 
activity; whereas, if the latter has been allowed 
to rust and stiflen from disease, the efibrts of 
the man— supposing him to have energy sufil- 
oient to make an effort — to redress the wrongs 
done to the boy, will in most cases be vain. 
That self-eduoat^ men are generally the best 
educated is a trite remark ; so trite, indeed, that 
it frequently falls on the ear without rousing 
attention to the apparent paMox which it con- 
tains ; and yet there must be some reason well 


wordiy of attention for the foot, that so many 
who, in early life, have enjoyed advantages, 
have, on reaching manhood, found themsdves 
surpassed by others who have been forced to 
struggle up unassisted, and in many cases sur- 
rounded by apparent obstacles to their rise. It 
is obvious that the point in which the latter have 
the advant^e, is the necessity which they find 
for exercising their own intellectuaf powers at 
every step; and, moreover, for taking each step 
firmly before they attempt the next ; which' ne- 
cessity, while it may retard the rapid skimming 
over various subjects which is sometimes effect- 
ed, gives new vigor continually to the mind, 
and also leads to the habit of that “industry and 
patient thought'* to Vhich the immortal Newton 
attributed all he had done; while at the same 
time a vivid pleasure is taken in the acquire- 
ment of knowledge so obtained beyond any that 
can he conferred by reward or encouragement 
from others. 

From these considerations, it appears that 
the most judicious system of education is that 
in which the teacher rather directs the working 
of his pupil's mind than works for him ; and it 
must bo recollected that such a system, com- 
pared with^some others, will be slow, though 
sure, in producing the desired result. Eveiy 
one familiar with children must have observed 
with what apparently fresh interest they will 
listen to the same talc repeated again and again. 
Now, if time and repetition are necessary to 
impress on the young mind facts interesting in 
themselves, they are surely more necessary when 
the information to be imparted is in itself dry 
and uninteresting, w is the case with much 
which it is requisite for children to learn. The 
system here recommended is one which requires 
patience both on the part of parents and teachers ; 
but patience so exercised would undoubtedly be 
rewarded by the results, one of which would be, 
that wo should not so frequently see “clever 
children" wane into very commonplace, if not 
stupid men. 


[From FrsBer's Magazine.] 

LACK OF POETRY IN AMERICA. 

A fter the Americans had established their 
Aitical nationality beyond cavil, and taken 
a posmvo rank among the powers of the civilized 
world, they still remained subject to reproach, 
that in the worlds of Art, Science, and Litera- 
ture, they had no national existence. Admitting, 
or, at any rate, feeling, the truth of this taunt, 
they bestirred themselves resolutely to produce 
a practical refutation of it. Their and 
fullest success was, as might be expected from 
their notoriously utilitarian character, iu practical 
inventions. In oratoiy, notwithstanding a ten- 
dency to more than Milesian floridness and 
hyperbole, they have taken no mean stand 
among the free nations of Christendom. In 
history, despite the disadvantages arising from 
the scarcity of large libraries, old records, and 
other appliances of the historiogra^er, they^ 
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ba^e pcoduoed some hooks which ore aoknowl* ritus. ‘'Let the i^ods l^hom he invokes reward 
edged to he well worthy a place among oar the poet. What do we want with more verse? 
etendard works, and which have acquired, not We have Milton and Shakspeare (whether we 
nerefy an English, but a continental reputation, read them or not). He is the poet for mo who 
la the fine arts, notwithstanding obviously still asks me for nothing and so the poor Muses 
greater impediments — the want at home, not wither (or as Jonathan himself might say, wilt) 
only of great galleries and collections, hut of away, and perish from inanition and Lack of 
the thousand little symbols and associations that sympathy. Very'«|^ausible ; but now for the 
help^ to cdhcate the artist— the consequent ne- paradox. So far from disliking, or underrating, 
cessity of going abroad to seek all that the or being indiflerent to poetry, the American 
student requires— they have still made laudable public is the most eager dovouror of it, in any 
progress. The paintings of Washington Allston quantity, and of any quality •, nor is there any 
are the most noteworthy lions in Boston ; the country in w-hich a limited capital of inspiration 
statues of Pow'ers command admiration even in vrill go farther. Let us suppose t\ro persons, 
London. In prose fiction, the sweet sketches of both equally unknown, putting forth a volume 
Irving have acquired a renown second only to of poems on each side of the Atlantic ; decidedly 
t^t of the agreeable essayists whom he took for the chances are, that the American candidate ' 
his models, while the Indian and naval romances for poetic fame will find more readers, and more 
of Cooper are purchased at liberal prices by the encouragement in his country, than the British 
chary bibliopoles of England, and introduced to in his. Very copious editions of the standard 
the Parisian public by the same band which English poets arc sold eveiy year, generally in 
translated Walter Scott. In poetry alone they a form adapted to the purses of the million ; to 
are still palpably inferior: no world-renowned further which end they are frequently bound 
minstrel ^ yet arisen in the New Atlantis, and two or three in a volume (Coleridge, Shelley, 
the number of those versifiers who have attained and Keats, for instance, is a favorite combina- 
a decided name and place among the lighter tion). Even bardlings like Pollok enjoy a large 
English literature of their day, or vrhose claims number of readers and editions. Nor is there- 
to tee title of poet are acknowledged in all notwithstanding the much-complained-of absence 
iections of their own countr}", is but small. of an international copyright law — any dofici- 
If we come to inquire into tho causes of this ency of home supply fur the market. Writing 
deficiency, ure are apt at first to light upon English verses, indeed, is as much a part of an 
several reasons why it should not exist. In the American’s education, as writing Latin versos 
first place, there is nothing unpoetical about the is of an Englishman’s ; recited “ poems*’ always 
country itself but every thing highly the re- holding a prominent place among their public 
verse. All its antecedents and traditions, its collegiate exercises j alK>ut every third man, 
discovery, its early inhabitants, its first settle- and every other woman of tho liberally-educated 
ment by civilized men, are eminently romantic, classes, writes occn.sional rhymes, either for the 
It is not wanting in battle-grounds, or in spots edification of their private circle, or the poets’- • 
hallowed by recollections and a.ssociations of corner of some of the innumerable newspapers 
patriots and sages. Tho magnificence of its that encumber the land; and tho number of 
scenery is well known. The rivers of America gentlemen and ladies one meets who have pub- 
are at the same time the most beautiful and the lisbed a volume of Something arid Other Poems, 
meet majestic in the world : the sky of America, is perfectly astounding. 

though dissimilar in hue, may vie in loveliness The true secret seems to be, that the Amcri- 
with tee sky of Italy. No one who has floated cans, as a people, have not received that educa- 
down the glorious Hudson (even amid all the tion which enables a people to produce poets, 
on-ideal associations of a gigantic American For, however true the poeta nasritur adage may 
steamer), who has watched the snowy sails — be negatively of individuals, it is not true posi- 
80 difierent from the tarry, smoky canvas of lively of nations. The formation of a national 
European craft— that speck that clear ^ter ; poetic temperament is the work of a long educa- 
who has noticed the^dltless azure ana snow tion, and the development of various inlluences. 
of tee heaven above, suggesting the highest A peculiar classicality of taste, involving a high 
idea of purity, the frowning clifls that palisade critical standard, seems necessary, among the 
the shore, a^ tee rich masses of foliage that moderns, to high poetic production ; and such a 
overhang them, tinged a tboasand dyes by the taste has not yet been formed in America, 
early antumn iirost— no one who has observed all True, there are kinds of poetry — the Ballad and 
this, can doubt tee poetic capabilities of the land, tee Epio, which, so far as we can trace them, 

A seeming solntkm, iade^ presents itself in are bom, Pallas-like, full-grown ; which sound 
the bosinesB, ntilitarian character of the people; their fullest tone in a nation’s infancy, and are 
and this solution wonld probably be imm^iately but faintly echoed in its maturity. But there 
aooeptod by very many of our readers. Brother are numbers in which lisps the infancy, not of a 
Jonathan thinks and talks of cotton, and flour, nation merely, but of a race. And the Ameri- 
and dollars, and the ups and downs of stocks, cans wore an old race though a young nation. 
Poetry doesn’t pay : he can not appreciate, and They began with too much civilization for the 
• does not care for it. ** Let me get something heroic school of ^metry : they have not yet 
I for myself,” he says, like the churl in Theoo* attained enough cultivation for the philosophic. 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

A ll the ordinary incidents of the past week 
have been thrown into temporary oblivion, 
by the lamentable oooarrenoe that has deprived 
the country of one of its most eminent states- 
men; the House of Commd|||| of one of its 
chiefs ; the family of the right ^norable baronet 
of its most amiable and distiaguished head ; and 
many of the public institutions, those of the fine I 
arts especially, of an enlightened and generous 
patron. 

The late member for Tamworth was the 
eldest son of the first Sir R. Peel, formerly of 
the house of Peel and Yates, which, in 1803, 
employed about 15,000 persons at Bury, and 
which paid at that time e£4 0,000 a year duty on 
their printed cotton fabrics. In 1787, Mr. Peel 
married his partner’s daughter. Miss Yates, who 
bore the subject of this memoir — 5th February, 
1788 — in a little cottage, near Chamber Hall. 
The husband of Miss Yates was very successful 
in his cotton speculations, and in 1798, when 
the English Government appealed to the country 
for pecuniaiy aid to carry on the French war, 
subscribed himself «£ 10,000. Some notion may 
be formed of the extent of the wealth of the 
first Sir R. Peel, from the fact that when, in 
1830, his will was proved, personal property 
was sworn at c£l ,200,000. The much-lamented 
baronet received the rudiments of bis education 
under parental superintendence, near Bury. He 
was removed to Harrow, when he became a 
form-fellow of the more brilliant, but less 
amiable, Lord Byron, who has left several 
commendatory notices of his youthful friend, 
imd whose eminence he very sagaciously pre- 
dicted. 

From Harrow, Mr. Peel became a Gentleman 
Commoner of Christ Church, Oxford, where, in 
1 808, he was the first who took the honors of 
double first-class. In the following year, iiaving 
attained his majority, ho entered the House of 
Commons fur Cashel, as the nominee of Mr. 
Richard Pennefathor. Mr. Peel continued to 
represent the twelve electors of Cashel and their 
lord till 1812, when ho represented the close 
borough of Chippenham, with a constituency of 
135. The prodigious wealth of the first baronet 
of Drayton Manor gave his son great advantages 
in the House of Commons, whore, in 1810, he 
was selected to second the Address, in reply to 
the Royal Speech. Shortly after, he became 
the Under-S^retary of State in the Perceval 
Cabinet, and, upon the fall of his ohief^ though 
only twenty-six years of age, he was made 
principal ^retary for Ireland — an office, at 
that time, of the greatest difficulty and import- 
ance— and held that post with as much address 
as his ultra-Toryism, and his extreme unpopu- 
larity in Ireland, admitted, under the Viceroyships 
of the Duke of Richmond, Earl Whitworth, and 
Earl Talbot. The most permanent and Itone- 
ficial measure which Ireland ou%s to its former 
Sccretaiy, Peel, is its oonstabalaiy force, in- 


troduced in 1817, which was the wedge to the 
introduction of the English body of police. 

The masterly tactics of the still youthful 
statesman, in part, but his thorough and 
throughout” Toryism, chiefly recommended him 
to the electors of Oirford University, which he 
represented twelve years, till 1828; when, upon 
an obvious change in his opinions on the ques- 
tion of Catholio emancipation, he was'rejected. 

In 1820, Mr. Peel, then in his thirty-third 
year, had married Julia, the daughter of General 
Sir John Floyd, who was only twenty-five, and 
who survives her illustrious husband. The issue 
of this marriage is five sons and two daughters. 
One of his sons has already entered diplomatic 
employment in Switafbrland ; a second has re- 
cently entered, as our readers will remember, the 
House of Commons ; a third is in the army, and 
one in the navy. One of Sir Robert’s daugh- 
ters wav married to Viscount ViJliers in 1840. 

In 1819, the monetary afiairs of the country 
had become so alarming, that the House of 
Commons appointed a secret committee to inquire 
into the state of the Bank of England, of which 
committee Mr. Peel was appointed chairman. 
He had hitherto been one of the most strenuous 
opponents of Mr. Homer’s celebrated proposi- 
tions of 181 1, from which period ho had strongly 
defended the currency policy of Mr. Vansittart. 
But the evidence produced to the secret com- 
mittee efiected a complete change in Mr. Peel’s 
opinions, and it was chiefly through his agency 
that the currency was settled on Jis present 
metallic basis. In the conflict, a touching inci- 
dent of antagonism, between the subject of this 
memoir and his father, occurred in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Peel was, in 1822, promoted 
to the head of the Home-office, which he occu- 
pied till the overthrow of Lord Liverpool, in 

1827, when he retired, in consequence, as it Ls 
alleged, of the elevation of Mr. Canning, whose 
opinions were in favor of the abolition of the 
Roman Catholic disabilities. Upon the acces- 
sion of the Duke of Wellington to power, in 

1828, Mr. Peel returned to the Home-office, 
and, in conjunction with his noble friend, re- 
pealed the disabilities of the Roman Catliolics ; 
which not only cost him Ireland, and brought 
upon him a hurricane of abuse from his party, 
but shook the general confidence in either the 
soundness or the integrity of his opinions. 

The skirts of the Gallic storm of 1830, that 
crushed the Bourbonio throne, destroyed the 
Wellington Administration, and made the Reform 
Bill no longer deferable, which the Whigs en- 
tered office to carry. Meantime, the deceased 
had succeeded to an enormous estate and the 
baronetcy, by the demise of his father, Sir R. 
Peel. But he was, in opposition, fiercely assail- 
ed with the maledictions of Ireland ; the censures 
of the High Tory party— whom he was alleged 
to have betrayed— the clamors of the advocates 
of a paper currency ; and what, perhaps, was 
the most difficult to bear, his party imputed to 
him the real authorship of the Reform Bill and 
its oonsequenoes, by his vacillation in reference 
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to the of the Catholio8« Bat| 

iiotliuig dismajed by the angiy eleiaeota anr- 
Yocmding him, and the new political vieta of 
E p gVnd and tho Continent, Sir R. Peal now 
displayed all the resources of his statesmanship 
in concentrating the new Conservative party. 

^ He so far suoceeded— chiefly through the want 
of more courage and honesty in the Whigs-— 
that he^ras again called to office in 1834, 
daring his brief tenancy of which, no one can 
ifrithhold praise for his command temper, his 
Liberal tendencies, and his spirit of general 
conciliation. In 1841, SirR. Peel again entered 
office ; and — ^though he undeniably was^nabled 
to do so by the Protectionist parly, by the force 
of circumstances, the stagnation oi commerce, 
the failure of the crops, and the famine in Ire- 
land— he opened the ports, and repealed the 
Corn-lavrs forever, to the consternation of the 
world, and in opposition to all the opinions of 
his life; this was in 1845. Since that period 
Sir R. Peel has been in Opposition, indeed, but 
not its leader so much as a distinguished debater, 
an accomplished financier, and the expositor of 
opinions which neither the Whigs nor Tories 
heartily espouse. 

During forty years servitude in the House of 
Commons — ^though not generally in favor of 
popular sentiments, and, in religious matters, 
rather liberal than generous — Sir R. Peel has 
undoubtedly rendered, in addition to his three 
great measures — the Bullion-law, Catholic 
Emancipa^on, and the repeal of the Corn-law 
—many minor political benefits to the country. 
Of this class of services, that urhich reflects on 
him the most honor, is his amelioration of the 
Criminal Law. As to the measures to which 
we have just alluded, there will still continue 
to be a large diversity of opinion. Thousands 
of the wealthy classes will regard them all as 
steps in the declination of the national power ; 
while the more popular mind, that rarely troubles 
itself with large or profound views, has already 
registered its approval of them. 

It is a singular fact, that he spent eleven years 
in Parliamentary opposition to the Bullion doc- 
trine that he adopted in 1822; that he waged 
strenuous war against the repeal of the Roman 
Catholic disabUities for eighteen years, and at 
last carried them in spite of his own party; and 
that for thirty yearn in the House of Commons, 
he maintained that the prosperity of Great 
Britain depended on the retention of her Corn- 
laws, which he repealed in 1845. It is, there- 
fore, clear his final measures, in reference 
to these three great departments of his political 
life, were rather concessions to the force of events, 
than the :f4hintary policy of his own mind. His 
wisdom in the concession. Many of his 
chief colleagues, in each of these instances, 
would have blindly rushed upon destruction. 
His greater sagacity foresaw the gulf and turn- 
ed away, choosing to win the courage of relin- 
quishing his life’s opinions, than that of courting 
the dangers of resistance. And in these three 
famous instances of Sir R. Peel’s life, we have 


the true elaboration of his own oheraoter. He 
was by education and preference a Tory; by 
necessity he became a Progressionist. 

While we have felt it our duty to write the 
last paragraph, we cheerfully record our admi- 
ration of Sir Robert Peel’s great talents, of his 
moral integrit^^^f his veiy exemplary private 
life, and, we 4|^e, of his firm attachment to 
his country and its institutions. He is another 
memorable instance of what the children of de- 
mocracy may become in England, with adequate 
talents and exertions. Sir R. Peel owed much 
to his wealth, to his associates, and to bis early 
opinions. But far beyond the factitious influences 
derivable from such sources, he had great ele- 
ments in himself. When his heart and mind 
received free permission from his policy to dis- 
play themselves, they were of the highest order. 
Such a man is not easily made : of his loss we 
are only at present very imperfectly able to ap- 
preciate the consequences, one of which, we fear 
will be a mischievous re-formation of the Protec- 
tionist party, and, if we read the auspices aright, 
his death will not improve the Ministerial Whigs. 

The motion on Wednesday night, in the House 
of Comn^ons, not to proceed with public busi- 
ness that evening, in honor of the memory of 
Sir R. Peel, was as becoming to the House 
itself as it was to its mover, Mr. Hume. It is 
a poor recompense to a bereaved family, we 
are aware ; but it is such a tribute as has not 
always been granted to even greater men, and 
to some of the blood royal. In duo time the 
public feeling will doubtless imbody itself in 
more tangible and permanent forms ; and when 
that occurs, it will not be tho least of the mon- 
umental honors of the deceased, that the grati- 
tude of the widow, the orphan, the neglected 
genius, and suHering worth, will lead many to 
shed their tears on the bronze or marble effigies of 
him whoso like England will not easily sec again. 

• [From ChomberB’B Edinburgh Journal.] 

SPONGES. 

A bout three centuries and a half before the 
Christian era, the question, Arc sponges 
animal or vegetable? was proposed by Aris- 
totle, who, unable himself to solve the difficulty, 
was contented, in the true spirit of a lover of 
nature, with carefully recording the results of 
his accurate observations, and advancing his 
opinion rather in the form of an inquiry than of 
an allegation. Upward of two thousand years 
rolled away ere this question was satisfactorily 
answered. Nay, wo believe that tho vegetable 
theory has, even at the present time, its advo- 
cates ; while some arc still disposed to consider 
that the sponge is at one period of its existence 
a vegetable, and at another an animal. 

To any one who hesitates to acknowledge 
that the sponge is endowed with animal life— 
confessedly in its lowest form, yet with a most 
exquisite adaptation to its destiny — we would 
offer the spectiAle of a living sponge in a portion 
of its native element. We would let him gaxe 
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on the aniinifeed fountain, Ndiioh is perpetually 
sucking the water into its substance through its 
countless pores, and after assimilating such 
particles of it as are essential to its existepce, 
ceaselessly expelling it, at more distant inter- 
vals, through the larger channels which may be 
observed on its outer surface. ^Ve would point 
out innumerable genraules cJHblatinous mat- 
ter, which at certain seasons onhe year may be 
seen spouting ** from all parts of the living film 
which invests the horny skeleton * until, at 
length, escaping from the nursery in which 
they grew, they are carried off to the wide sea 
by means of the force the currents issuing 
from the sponge, though not left to perish at 
the meicy of the waves. For he will find that 
the young animal or egg is covered with num- 
berless minute hairs or ct/io, each one of which 
is endowed with a distinct and innate power of 
vibration ; so that by means of thousands of al- 
most invisible oars, the young sponge ** shoots 
like a microscopic meteor through the sea,'* 
until it arrives at some rock or other place 
properly adapted for its future growth ; then it 
settles calmly and contentedly down, and grad- 
ually losing its locomotive power, begins to 
spread on its base; and builds up, within its 
living substance, a horny framework, such as 
we have already seen in its parent. 

The above-named currents may be more dis- 
tinctly seen by powdering the surface of the 
water with chalk or any similar substance ; and 
Professor Grant mentions, that by placing pieces 
of cork or dry paper over the apertures, he could 
see them moving “ by the force of the currents 
at the distance of ten feet from the table on 
which the specimen rested." 

*Dr. Peysonell, who paid great attention to 
the structure of the sponge, brought proofs of 
its animal vitality before the Royal Society in 
the years 1752-57. And Mr. Ellis, five years 
afterward, by his dissections, set the question 
quite at rest ; though he fell into the eripr of 
believing that the frame of the sponge was the 
outer case of worms or polypes. Later exam- 
ination, however, has shown that the frame or 
sponge, commonly so called, is an internal skel- 
eton, while the vital power is simply composed 
of a slimy film which coats over every fibre, and 
which, inert as it appears, possesses the power 
of secreting the particles essential to its growth. 

It has been affirmed, that the sponge is ob- 
served to contract or shrink when torn from the 
rocks ; but there is satisfactory evidence to prove 
that neither this nor any degree of laceration 
has a sensible effect on this nerveless though 
vital mass. 

All sponges, however, have not a horny frame- 
work, but some, which are thereby rendered 
useless in a commercial point of view, are sup- 
ported by a skeleton composed of siliceous 
particles imbedded in a tough, fibrous material. 
Those particles, or spicula^ as they are termed, 
are so uniform in the species to vvhich they sev- 

* Profoaior Rymer Jones. 


eraUy belong, that, in the words of Professor 
Grant, if the soft portion be destroyed, and a 
“few of them brought from any part of the 
world cm the point of a needle, they would en- 
able the zoologist to identify the species to which 
they originally belonged." Professor R. Jones, 
however, considers that this opinion ^oold be 
received with considerable limitations. , 

The last fact, trivial as it appears, assumes 
immense importance when we learn that to 
these spionla we most tnm for an explanation 
of the isolated masses of flint which abound in 
varions chalk formations. “The mere asser- 
tion," Sltys Rhymer Jones, “that flints were 
sponges, would no doubt startle the reader who 
was unacquainted with 'the history of these fossil 
relics of a former ocean and yet a little reflec- 
tion “ will satisfy the most skeptical." For long 
ages the sponge is imbedd^ in the chalk, 
through which water is continually peroolatmg. 
A well-known law of chemistry explains why 
similar matter should become aggregated ; and 
thus the siliceous matter of the sponge forms a 
nucleus for the siliceous matter contained in the 
water, until at length the entire mass is convert- 
ed into a solid flint. But we are not left, be 
adds, to mere ^conjecture or hypothesis on this 
point, “for nothing is more common in chalky 
districts than to find flints, which, on being 
broken^ $till contain portions of the original 
sponge in an almost unaltered state 

There is eveiy reason to believe that the 
sponge-fisheries of the ^gean are at present 
conducted precisely in the same manner as they 
were in the time of Aristotle. The sponge- 
divers are mostly inhabitants of the islands 
which lie ofl* the Carian coast, and of those 
situated between Rhodes and Calymnos. These 
men — ^wbo form a distinct society, and are gov- 
erned by peculiar laws, which prohibit their 
marriage until they shall have attained a pre- 
scribed proficiency in their art— go out in little 
fleets, composed of cajques, each of six or seven 
tons' burden, and manned by six or eight divers : 
each man is simply equipp^ with a netted bag 
in which to place the sponges, and a hoop by 
which to suspend it round his neck ; and thus 
furnished, he descends to a depth of from five 
to twenty, or even oocasionally thirty fathoms. 
The sponges which he collects are first saturated 
with fresh water, which destroys the vitality, 
and decomposing the gelatinous matter, turns it 
black ; this matter is stamped out by the feet 
of the divers, and the sponges are then dried in 
the sun, and strung in circles, after which they 
are ready for sale and exportation. 

In a good locality an expert diver may bring 
up fifty okes in a day, and for each oke he ob- 
tains about twenty-five drachmas. The weight 
is calculated, says Forbes, when the sponges are 
diy, and a very large sponge may weigh two 
okes. The chief sponge-markets are Smyrna, 
Rhodes, and Napoli. 

Blount, who wrote in 1634, affirms that these 
sponge-divers “are from infancy bred up on 
diy biscuites and other extenuatinge dyet, to 
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makftlihBm exlamiie lean^ then takinge aspimgai 
W6t in th^ hold part in their numdii, 
and port without) soe th^ go under water, 
where at first they can not stay long, bat after 
practice, the leanest stay an hour a haHe, 
even till the oyle of the sponge be cormpted. 
.... Thus they gather sponges from more than 
an honored fathom deep,” &o. All this is 
very wonderfol, but the narrator stamps the 
yidae of his tale by telling os immediately after- 
Wrd that “Samos is the only place in the 
world on whose rocks the sponges grow.” So 
that, in the words which he elsewhere makes 
use of, “we applaude hys belief^ but Keep our 
owne.” We do not, however, mean to assert 
that there are not spdnges ^ some species 
(though not the sponge of commerce) which 
exist at a depth as great as that which he men- 
tJons, for Forbes digged a living specimen of 
one small kind from 185 fathoms in the Golf of 
Maori. 

The sponge of commerce {Spangia officinalia) 
was divided by Aristotle into three kinds— ’name- 
ly, the loose and porous, the thick and close, 
and the fine and compact. These last, which 
are rare, were called the sponges of Achilles, 
and were placed by the ancient^ in the interior 
of their helmets and boots, as protections from 
pressure and abrasion. 

The same naturalist states that those sponges 
are best which are found on coasts where the 
water becomes suddenly deep, and attributes 
this superiority to the greater equality of tem- 
perature obtained in such waters— observations 
which have been corroborated by Professor E. 
Forbes. 

Fifty-six species of sponges have been enum- 
erated, ten or eleven of which are found in the 
British isles. A portion of these inhabit fresh 
water, among which we may mention the river 
sponge (S. Jluviatilia)^ which abounds in the 
Thames. Among the British sponges, too, is the 
stinging or crumb-of-bread sponge (S. urena), a 
widely-diffused species, which, when taken out of 
the sea is of a bright orange color, and which 
will, if rubbed on the hand raise blisters. This 
stinging quality is highly increased by drying 
the sponge ; a process which also gives it the 
color and appearance of crumbs of bread, whence 
its popular name. 

Sponges, as may b^ imagined from the mode 
of their growth, are most sportive in their forms : 
some a tubular, others mushroom-like, a few 
almost globular, and still others branched or 
hand-shaped ; in the warmer seas they hang in 
fantastic and gorgeous fans from the roofs of 
submarine caverns, or decorate the sides with 
vases of olassio elegance, though of nature’s 
handiwork. Nmr are their colors less various : 
some are of the most bnlliant scarlet or the 
brightest yellow, others green, brown, blackish, 
or riiiaiag white ; while Peron metions one pro- 
cured by him in the South Sea which was of a 
beautiful purple, and from which a liquor of the 
same color was extracted by the slightest pres- 
sure; with this liquor he stained several difier- 


ent substances, and foimd that the color was not 
alfooted by the action of the air, and that it 
would bear several vrashings. 

The value of the sponge in surgery is well 
known; and it is also used medicinally, being 
for this purpose lightly burned to powder, and 
given in sma^|do9es in scrofulous complaints. 
It has also bec^Pegarded as a specific in leprosy 
and hydrophobia. It is, however, needless to 
say that in these last it can have no influence 
whatever. 

There are several representations of sponges 
given in the balneal feasts depicted on various 
Etruscan vases ; and the sponge has been found 
in a perfect state in a Roman barrow at Bartlow 
Hills. It was discovered near the sacrificing 
utensils. Livy .says that the covering of the breast 
of the Samnite gladiators was sponge. 

When the animal matter remains in the 
sponges of various kinds, they have always a 
very strong fishy smell, which may perhaps be 
regarded as an additional proof of the fealty 
which they owe to the animal kingdom. Yet 
we must not omit that there arc substances 
which, though they bear the name of sponges, 
would rather appear, from their microscopic 
structure, to belong to the vegetable world; 
we allude to those known as gelatinoua apongea^ 
which are perfectly difierent from the sponges 
properly so called. 

[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal.] 

THE RAILWAY WORKS AT CREWE. 

HAT place is this ?” said the worthy old 
gentleman, my traveling companion on 
the London and North Western railway, as 
woko up from a comfortable nap when the train 
slackened speed, and entered a spacious and ex- 
pensively-decorated station. 

“ This is Crewe, sir, I believe.” 

And scarcely had I answered, when there was 
a general shout of “ Crewe, Crewe !” from an 
army of porters who came rushing out, and 
pounced upon the train as if it were their lawful 
prey. 

Presently a head peered in at the door, in- 
quiring, 

“ All here for the Liverpool line ?” 

I And on my elderly friend saying that he was 
for Manohestor, ho was politely but smartly in- 
formed that he mast change carriages here. So 
we both got out ; and my friend, after some bother 
I about his luggage, and the use of some hasty lan- 
guage, vras at last made “all right” by being put 
I into a carriage bearing an announcement that 
that was the “ Manchester train.” On another 
carriage in front was a similar board announc- 
ing the “ Liverpool train,” and behind was a 
third to announce that for Chester. Passengers 
were running up and down the platform : some 
looking after luggage, some for the right car- 
riage, and otjiers darting into the handsome 
refreshment-room. But nobody seemed to think 
of going away from the station; indeed the 
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only mode of exit and entrance was thmog^ % 
close-shut iron gate, beside which sat a police^ 
man looking with enviable coolness on ill ^e 
bustle around him. There was a ring of a bell ; 
a banging of doors ; a puff* of the engine ; and 
off went the train to Liverpool. Another loco- 
motive now appeared moving ||utiously down 
the line, and was speedily attacH to the Man- 
Chester train, which was soon out of sight. A 
third came *, caught hold of the Chester train, 
and away it rushed. The passengers who had 
journeyed so amicably together from London 
were now thoroughly dispersed, and ere the sun 
set, some would be orosai^ the Scotch Border 
at Carlisle, some embarking at Holyhead for 
Dublin, and others attending to their business 
on' the Mersey or the Dee, or amid the tall 
chimneys of Manchester. A luggage train 
came crawling out from its hiding-place, and 
finding the coast clear, went thundering past : the 
porters wiped their foreheads, and went to have 
a little rest; and I, the solitary passenger for 
Crewe, was left cooling my heels on the platform. 

Where ts Crewe V' 1 said to the guardian 
of the iron gate. 

** Cross the bridge, go straight on, and turn 
to the right,” was the concise reply. 

So 1 crossed the bridge, and found myself in 
a pleasant country road. The flat rich fields of 
Cheshire extended on the left and to the right ; 
at the distance of about half a mile appeared 
the square massive tower of a church, surround- 
ed by long ranges of low buildings like w^ork- 
shops, and rows of houses evidently quite new. 
Some neat cottages lined the sides of the road, 
and there were two or three inns all bearing 
marks of youth ; while some zealous people had 
caused a few bills, bearing the words “ Prepare 
to meet thy God,” printed in conspicuous type, 
to bo affixed to the walls, giving a stranger not 
a very high idea of the character of the people 
in the habit of using that road. Turning to the 
right, 1 passed a Methodist chape], bearing the 
date of its erection, 1 848 ; a new flour-mill 
driven, by water ; a new inn with a brave new 
sign-board; and, crossing the boundary made 
by the Chester line, I arrived in Crewe. 

Not many years ago, there were only two or 
three houses here, and the land on which the 
station and the town arc built formed part of a 
good Cheshire farm. The worthy farmer plowed 
his fields and reaped his harve.st, his dame made 
good Cheshire cheese ; and both lived merrily on, 
quite unconscious of the change that their farm 
was about to undergo. The eyes of engineers 
were on it : it was placed, as an Irishman 
would say, “ very convanient” for railway pur- 
poses ; and after a few years had rolled away, 
it became the great workshop of the Grand 
Junction Line, and the point where the main 
line to Birmingham received its tributaries from 
the north and west. Several thousands of peo- 
ple were brought here ; the company laid out 
streets and built houses ; shops |vere opened ; 
churches and schools erected ; a market-plaoe 
provided ; a Meohanios’ Institution established ; 


many hotels built, one of wbiob was destined to 
lodge royalty for a night; and a town was 
erected with a rapidity unexampled even in 
Amerioa. 

The general appearanoe of Crewe is very 
pleasing. The streets are wide, and well 
paved ; the houses are very neat and commodi- 
ous, usually of two stories, built of hriqjcs, but 
the brick concealed by rough-oast plaster, with 
porches, lattice-windows, and a little pdece of , 
garden-ground before the door. The greater 
part of these houses belong to the company, 
and are let to the men at rents from 2s. 9d. 
per week iipward. The accommodation is good, 
and it would be diffioult to find suoh houses at 
such low rents even in Ihe suburbs of a large 
town. Water is plentifully supplied by public 
pumps, and the town is well lighted with gas. 
The names of the streets are expressive : some 
are called after the towns to which their di- 
rection points— such as Liverpool, Chester, 
Sandbach, &c. ; others from the worlm to which 
they lead — such as Forge-street; and others 
from well-known but very modem names — such 
as Prince Albert-street. The placards on the 
walls, however, seem somewhat out of place in 
a railway town^ as nearly all have relation to 
sales of cattle, timber, Ac., indicating clearly 
enough that Crewe is but a mechanical settle- 
ment in an agricultural district. The market- 
place is spacious, and roofed over ; the church 
is a handsome edifice of stone; and the Me- 
chanics’ Institution a fine building with a large 
lecture-room (used also as a town-hall), a good 
library and news-room, and commodious class- 
rooms. Those were all built by the company ; 
and indeed the completeness of every thing con- 
nected with the town gives evidence of suoh an 
amplitude of means possessed by its founders, 
as seldom, if ever, fall to the lot of private 
individuals. 

The most interesting objects, however, about 
Crewo are the railway works. Those are 
placed on a large tongue of land near the 
station, and so adapted, that wagons, and car- 
riages, and engines can easily he run into them 
from the main line. In these works every thing 
connected with “ the rolling stock” of the com- 
pany for the northern section of the line (Wal- 
nerton being used for the southern) is made 
and repaired. The number of hands employed 
at present is about eight hundred ; but formerly, 
when railways were more prosperous than now, 
it exceeded a thousand. The workmen seem 
to belong, in tolerably equal proportions, to the 
four great divisions of the United Kingdom ; and 
the slow, deliberate speech of the Scot, the rich 
brogue of the Irishman, and the sharp, quick 
utterance of the Welshman, have lost very little 
of their purity and richness amid the air of the 
county palatine of Chester. The greater por- 
tion of the work is carried on in long, large 
sheds, for the most part of one story, and called 
the “fitting,” “erecting,” and other shops, ac- 
cording to the nature of the work done in them. 
The artisans may be divided into two great 
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ckwela*" t he workers in metal, and those in 
vmod; the former being employed in making 
locomotives’ wheels, axles, springs, 4co., and 
the latter in constmoting the carriages. Bj 
far the greatest number of hands are employed 
in the former. 

That our hasty inspection may begin at the 
beginngig, let us peep at the foundry. Both 
brass and iron are cast here, but to^y it is 
.iron. The sandy floor is covered with moulds 
of all descriptions, and swarthy workmen are 
preparing them to receive the melted iron. 
Occasionally you are startled by the shout of 
“ Mind your eye 1” which must be *taken in 
its literal signification^ for it comes from a 
moulder blowing away vrith a bellows the 
superfluous grains of fine sand, which, if once 
in the eye, will give some trouble. The 
moulds are ready, the furnace is opened, and a 
stream of bright white metal rolls out into the 
pots prepared for its reception, and is speedily 
pour^ into the moulds. In an adjoining shed 
are blacksmiths plying forehammers ; but their 
greatest efforts are entirely eclipsed by the 
mighty steam-hammer that is seen at work in 
another part of the shed. This hammer is the 
invention of Mr. Nasmyth, of the Bridgewater 
Foundry, near Manchester. It moves up and 
down in a strong frame, at a speed subject to 
such nice regulations, that, according to the will 
of its director, it can gently drive a nail, or crush 
to splinters a log of wood. When Lord John 
Russell lately visited Manchester, the delicate 
touch of this hammer was strikingly displayed 
before him : an egg was procure^ and placed 
in a wine-glass, and such was the power 
possessed over this giant, that after a little 
adjustment, the mighty hammer was brought 
repeatedly down so as just to chip the egg as 
gently as by a spoon in the hands of a child, 
while the glass was not in the slightest degree 
injured or disturbed. The labor saved by this 
hammer is immense. One man sits perched up 
in the frame to direct it, and another stands 
below to guide the iron on the anvil. The great 
long bar, white with heat, is pulled out of the 
furnace, laid on the massive piece of iron under 
the frame, and, with a dull, heavy sound, down 
comes the hammer, swiftly or slowly, according 
to the wishes of the director. From the forge 
and the foundry the 4* rough-hewn’’ iron-work 
passes to be planed, and its surface to be made 
** true.” The wheel of an engine or a carriage, 
for example, after being forged by the black- 
smith, requires to be most carefully cut round 
the rim, so that the space between the flange — 
that is, the projecting inner part of the wheel, 
and the outer part— may be perfectly conical, 
in order that the least amount of surface may 
be exposed to the rail, and consequently the 
least amount of friction produced. Again, when 
a cylinder comes from the foundry, the interior 
must be cut and polished to a perfect circle, 
otherwise it would be useless. In short, there 
is no part of a locomotive that does not require 
to 'be prepored with the most perfect oconfacy 


4b At eome other part ; and if this accuracy ia 
not gained, the engine will either not work at 
all,M>r work very imperfectly. It must be re- 
membered that it is hard metal, like iron and 
brass, that has thus to be 'wrought on, not 
comparatively soft material, like wood and 
stone. ^ 

But the maHlnery employed at Crewe seems 
capable of cutting any thing, even though it 
were a rock of adamant. You pass into a shed 
full of little machines, standing separate from 
each other, with all manner of curious wheels 
and belts, driven by steam, of course, and each 
with a man stationed by its side, gazing atten- 
tively at the little machine, as if he were 
absorbed in thought; and, indeed, were it not 
for an occasional quick movement of his hands, 
and a rapid change of position, you might almost 
suppose that he 'was sleeping on his legs. But 
go close up, and yon notice that the machine is 
slowly moving backward and forward, and still 
more slowly at the same time in a lateral direc- 
tion. Some curious piece of mechanism is placed 
on it, and the movements of the machine cause 
a sharp steel-cutter to pass over the iron surface, 
which outs it as easily and truly as a joiner 
planes a piece of fir. The side motion brings 
all the surface gradually under the instrument, 
but the machine, clever and powerful though it 
is, requires to be constantly 'watched and regu- 
lated, and hence the fixed attention of the man 
in charge. At a large machine, you will see 
those long, curious rods called ‘‘eccentrics” 
undergoing this operation ; at another, a cylinder 
is being planed; and at a third, the rims of 
wheels are being cut. The filings thus made 
are preserved, and will be seen in large heaps 
in a yard, ready to be melted down, and “ used 
up” again. In some cases both iron and brass 
filings are produced, which, of course, arc mixed 
with each other ; but in a quiet corner of one 
of the sheds you will find a boy 'with a heap 
of these filings before him, separating the brass 
from the iron by means of a magnet. Only 
imagine a boy of fourteen or fifteen doing nothing 
all day long except raking a magnet through a 
heap of black and yellow dust, and brushing 
into a separate heap the iron filings off his 
magnet ! You will also see a series of three 
iron rollers working on each other, by means 
of which plate iron can be twisted into any 
given form ; a mighty “ punch ” which wiU 
make a hole an inch in diameter through iron 
an inch in thickness as easily as though it wore 
clay; and a sharp-cutting instrument that shears 
through sheets of iron as easily as a pair of 
scissors through a sheet of paper. 

Go into another shed, and you will see all 
these various parts getting their last touches 
from the hand, and being fitted into each other; 
^d here also you find two or three men engrav- 
ing, on circular segments of brass, the names 
the various engines are to be known by. In 
another shed the engines are being “ erected.”* 
Here you see from twenty to thirty in all stages 
of progress. Perhaps the framework only has 
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been laid; or the boiler, with its maiiy<|MiW| 
long, ciroular brass tubes, has just been fanned, 
and is now receiving , its outer clothing of long 
slips of wood ; or the whole is complete, merely 
wanting to be tried on the many lines of rail in 
and around the sheds. There are two classes 
of engines here, whose differe qgp is observable 
at a glance: some have six wmeels, two of 
which are very large, about six feet in diameter, 
and the other four much smaller. The two first 
only are driven by the machinery, the others 
being merely what are called bearing wheels.” 
With this description of engine more speed them 
power is obtained, and hence it is used for pas- 
senger trains, where a high velocity is required, 
and where there is usually little weight, compar- 
atively speaking, to draw. The others have only 
four wheels, not so large as the two just described, 
but all driven by the machinery. Such engines 
are more remarkable for power than speed, and 
accordingly they arc used for luggage trains. 
In another shed, The Hospital,” will l3e found 
a number of engines laboring under various dis- 
orders, sent here to be repaired. 

But carriages and wagons are also built hero. 
Tou enter a shed (of two stories this time), and 
find wood shavings instead of iron filings, and 
the hissing of a circular saw instead of the quiet, 
steady scraping of a ‘'cutter.” Here all the 
woodwork of the carriages is executed, and when 
ready they are hoisted through a large trap-door 
in the roof to the second story, where they are 
painted and varnished, and, if first-class, “up- 
holstered.” In a store-room above stairs, are 
piled heaps of cushions ready for the most 
expensive carriages ; at a table is a boy stuff- 
ing with horse-hair the leathern belts that hang 
by the sides of the windows ; and elsewhere an 
artist is painting the arms of the company on 
the panels of a door. Here and there are boards 
placed before a carriage, with the intimation 
“Wet!” indicating that you must not go too 
near ; and some of the carriages give ev^ence 
of having seen service, but are now renewing 
their youth under the skillful hands of the 
painter and the upholsterer. When ready to 
“go on the line,” they are let down through 
the trap-door, fixed on their wheels and axles, 
and sent to relievo others that require repair. 

Six o'clock strikes, and work ceases. In 
walking back leisurely to the station, I saw 
many of the workmen digging in their little 
gardens, “ bringing themselves,” os Emerson 
phrases it, “ into primitive relations with the 
soil and nature;” others were reading the papers 
of the day at the Mechanics’ Institution ; others 
strolling among the green fields round the town; 
and others walking to a class-room, to hear a 
teetotal lecture; while some were proceeding 
to recreations of a very different kind. I was 
admitted through the iron gate by the same 
policeman ; the “ down” express train arrived, 
and it conveyed me in an hour and a half to 
Liverpool, a distance of about fprty-five miles, 
stopping only once at the well-tnown town of 
Warrington. 


[From Chsmbeis's Edlnfanrijh Jonnd. 
STEAM-BRIDGE OF THE ATLANTIC. 

r r the summer of 1838 the Atlantic Ocean 
was crossed for the first time by vessels ex- 
clusively propelled by steam-power. These 
pioneers were the Siriui and the Oreat Western 
— ^the former built for another class of xoy^es, 
and afterward lost on the station between Cork 
and London ; the latter built expressly for At? 
lantio navigation, and which has ever since been 
more or less employed in traversing that ocean. 
Other ships follow^ : the British Queen^ after- 
ward s61d to the Belgian government; the 
Great Liverpool^ subsecmently dtered and placed 
on the line between Southampton and Alex- 
andria; and the President^ lost, no man knows 
how or where, in the year 1841. Then came 
what is called “ Cunard’s Line,” consisting of a 
number of majestic steam-ships built in the 
Clyde, to carry passengers and mails between 
Liverpool in Europe, and Halifax, Boston, and 
New York in America; a service they have 
performed with the most marvelous regularity. 
The only great misfortune that has befallen this 
line has been the loss of one of the vessels, the 
Columbia, which, in nautical phrase, “broke 
her back” on some rocks on the American shore 
of the Atlantic. Then came the Chreat Britain, 
the greatest of them oil, diflering from the others 
in two respects — first, in being built of iron 
instead of wood ; and second, in being propelled 
by the Archimedean screw instead of*by the old 
paddle-wheels ; and, alas ! she has differed from 
them all in a third respect, inasmuch as neither 
the same good-luck attended her as in general 
fell to the lot of the ships of the Cunard Line, 
nor the same irretrievable bad fortune as was 
' met by the President and the Columbia ; for, 
after having made several voyages very success- 
fully, she, to the amazement of all mankind, very 
! quietly went ashore in Dundrum Bay, on the 
east coast of Ireland, from whence, after spend- 
ing a most uncomfortable winter, she was 
I brought back to Liverpool, and now lies in the 
Bramley-Moore Dock there, like a huge mass 
of iron suffering under premature rust. But all 
this time these ocean steamers that periodically 
I brought to New York passengers and intelligence 
from Europe were British built. They had been 
I constructed in the Avon, the Mersey, and the 
; Clyde, the greater number having been launched 
in the same waters as first received Henry Bell’s 
little Comet. Why did America not embark in 
such enterprise ? As regards steam navigation, 
Fulton was before Bell ; New York before Glas- 
gow; the FuUon^s Folly before the Comet j and 
was 

** The greatest nation 
In all creation” 

to be outdone in the field of enterprise by the 
old Britishers? American pride said “No;” 
American instinct said “No;” and, above all, 
American capitalists said “ No !” Keels were 
laid down in New York ; the shipbuilders’ yards 
became unusually active ; and the stately tim- 




bert df qujwtio ships gradually rose before tiie liie remained for nineteen days at 

admMig gaie of the ekizens of the great re- and daring all that time she had to 

pablic* lie in a part of the river oalled the Sloyne, in 

' tet the race of William the Doubter is not oonsequenoe of none of the dock-entranoes being 
yet ektinot, and many, as usual, shook their wide enough to allow her to pass in. Her 
Wise heads at the enterprise. It was admitted hreadth, measuring across the paddle-boxes, is 
^t hi inland navigation the Amerioans had 75 feet; of the ^vessels of Canard’s Line, about 
beaten the world ; that except an occasional 70 feet ; and th^ widest dock-entrance is barely 
Uowuup, their river steamers were really models sufficient to admit the latter. The Chreat Britain^ 
cf enterprise and skill ; but it was graved added, though longer than any other steam-ship that 
the Mississippi is i not the Atlantic ; icebergs ever entered the Mersey, is not so broad, as, 
are not snags ; and an Atlantic wave is some- being propelled by the screw, she has no paddle- 
what diflerent from an Ohio ripple. These wheels. A dock at the north shore is now in 
tmisms were of course undeniable ; but to them course of construction expressly for the accom- 
was quickly added another fact, about which modation of the Atlantic and her consorts, 
there could be as little mistake — ^namely, the For several days during her stay at Liverpool 
arrival at Southampton, after a voyage which, the Atlantic was open to visitors on payment of 
considering it was the first, was quite successful, sixpence each, the money thus realized (upward 
of the American-built steam-ship Washington of d£70) being paid over to the trustees of the 
from New York. There seemed to be a touch Institution for the Blind, whose church and 
of calm irony in thus making the Washington school are now being removed to give greater 

the first of their Atlantio-crossing steamers, as space round the station of the London and 

if the Americans said, ** You doubting Northwestern Railway. On the day of my visit 
Britishers ! when you wished to play tyrant crowds of people were waiting at the pier for 

over us, did we not raise one Washington who the steamer that was to convey them to the 

(fiiastiscri you ? now that you want to mo- Atlantic. • Whitsuntide visitors from the manu- 
nopolize Atlantic navigation, w# have raised facturing districts were hastening on board the 
another Washington, just to let you know that numerous vessels waiting to take them on 
we will beat you again!” pleasure exenrsions to the Isle of Man, North 

The Washington^ however, was only the pre- Wales, or round the light-ship at the mouth of 
cursor of greater vessels. These were to sail the river. There was great risk of making 
between New York and Liverpool, carrying the mistakes in the hurry ; and the remark of an 
mails under a contract with the American gov- old sailor, that the vessel could “ easily be 
ernment. In size, and speed, and splendor of known by the Yankee flag flying at the fore,” 
fittings, these new ships were to surpass the served only still farther to confuse the many, 
old ; even their names were, if possible, to be who could not tell one flag from another, 
more grand and expressive. The vessels of However, a small tug-stearncr soon appearq/d 
Cnnard’s Line had lately appropriated the names with a dirty piece of bunting, just recognizable 
of the four great continents of the globe, but the as the famous star-spangled banner,” flying at 
oceans remained, and their names were afiopted ; the fore ; and her deck was in a few minutes so 
the new steamers being called the Atlantic, crowded, that orders wore issued to take no more 
Pacific, Arctic, Baltic, and Adriatic. The first on board, and away we steamed, leaving about 
of these was dispatched from New York on the a hundred people to exercise their patience until 
27th of April last, and arrived in the Mersey on the steamer’s return. A man at my elbow, who 
the 10th of May, thus making the passage in afterward appeared in the capacity of money- 
abottt thirteen days. The voyage would have taker, whispered, “There’s the enprin/” and on 
been made in a shorter time but for two acci- looking up the gangway, I saw 
dents ; the tarsting of the condenser ; and the 

disowery, i^r the vessel was some distance at In numly, grave, md ssge," 

sea, of the weakness of the floats or boards on 

the paddle-wheels. .Afoout two days were en- looking calmly in the direction of the colossal 
tirely lost in making repairs ; and the speed ship of which he was the commander ; his com- 
was reduced, in order to prevent the floats from plexion browned by exposure to sun and wind, 
being entirely tom away from tho paddle-wheels, storm and .spray; and his whole demeanor 
These things considered, the passage was very indicating the calm strength acquired by long 
successful. The average time occupied during familiarity with the elements ki their roughest 
1849 by tho vessels of the old line between moods. As wo approached the ship, her ap- 
New York and Liverpool was 12^ days; but pearance was not prepossessing. She is uii- 
their voyages were longer than those of the doubtedly clumsy ; the three masts are low, the 
Atlantic, as they oalled at Halifax. The short- funnel is short and dumpy, there is no bowsprit, 
cst P^^mge was that made by ^tbe Canada and her sides are painted black, relieved only by 
froopP^ew York to Liverpool via Halifax in one long streak of dark red. Her length between 
eleven days four honra.^ the perpendiculars— that is, the length of her 

keel — ^is 276 feet; breadth (exclusive of paddle- 
* The Atlantie hu Just the pstffs gft diicet in ten boxes), 45 ; thus keeping up the proportion, as 
dsys and sixteen boun. old as Noah’s ark, of six feet of length to one of 
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breadth. The atem is roonded, ha^b^jT in tibe 
centre the American eagle, clasping the starred 
and striped shield, bat no other device. The 
figare-h^ is of colossal dimensions, intended, 
say some, for Neptune ; others say that it is the 
“old Triton blowing his wreathed horn,” so 
lovingly described by Wordsworth; and some 
wags assert that it is the proprietor of the ship 
blowing his ow;i| ,tnimpet. The huge bulk of 
the MlafUic was more perceptible by contrast 
with the steamer — none of the smallest — ^that 
was now alongside ; for though the latter was 
large enough to accommodate about four hundred 
people on deck, yet its funnel scarcely reached 
as high as the bulwarks of the Atlantic. The 
diameter of the paddle-wheels is 36 feet; and 
'the floats, many of which, split and broken, were 
lying aboht in the water, are nearly 15 feet long. 
The depth of the hold is 3 1 feet, and the estimated 
burden 2860 tons, being about the same as the 
Great Britain^ and about 500 tons more than 
the ships of the old Cunard Line. 

Like all the other Atlantic steamers, the run 
of the deck is almost a straight lino. Around 
the funnel, and between the paddle-boxes, is a 
long wooden house, and another is placed at the 
stern. These contain the state-rooms of the 
captain and officers ; and in a cluster are to be 
found the kitchen, the pastry-room, and the bar- 
ber’s shop. The two former are, like similar 
establishments, replete with every convenience, 
having even a French maitre de cuisine; but the 
latter is quite unique. It is fitted up with all 
necessary apparatus — ^with glass-cases contain- 
ing perfumery, &c. ; and in the centre is “ the 
barber’s chair.” This is a comfortable, well- 
stufled seat, with an inclined back. In front is 
!L stufled trestle, on which to rest feet and legs ; 
and behind is a little stufled apparatus like a 
crutch, on which to rest the head. These are 
movable, so as to suit people of all sizes ; and 
in this comfortable horizontal position the pas- 
senger lies, and his beard is taken off in a 
twinkling, let the Atlantic waves roll as they 
may. The house at the stern contains a smok- 
ing-room, and % small apartment completely 
sheltered from the weather for the steersman. 
The smoking-room communicates with the cabin 
below, so that, after dinner, those passengers so 
disposed may, without the least exposure to the 
weather, or annoyance to their neighbors, enjoy 
the weed of old Virginia in perfection. This 
smoking-room is the principal prospect of the 
man at the helm, who, however, has to steer 
according to his signals. Before him is a painted 
intimation that one bell means “ port,” and two 
bells mean “ starboard ;” a like intimation ap- 
pears on the large bell in the bow of the ship ; 
and according to the striking of the bell, so must 
he steer. 

Proceeding below, we come to the great sa- 
loon, 67 feet long, and the dining-saloon, 60 feet 
long, each being 20 feet broad, and divided from 
each other by the steward’s paltry. This pan- 
try U more like a silversmith’s shop, the sides 
being lined with glass-cases stored with beauti- 
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fally-burniehad plate ; crockery of every desenp- 
tk>n, well seonred, is seen in great quantiffes; 
and the neatness of arrangement shows that the 
gilded inscription, full in the sight of every vi»i 
itor— “ A place for every thing, and every thing 
in its place” — ^has been reduced to 'praotioe. « 
Above the tables in the dining-saloeB are sus- 
pended racks, cut to receive decanters, glasses, 
&c. so that they can be immediately ]^aoed on 
the table without the risk attendant on carryipg 
them from place to place. The two saloons are 
fitted up in a very superior manner : rose, satin, 
and olive are the principal woods that have been 
used, &nd some of the tables are of beautifully- 
variegated marble, with metal supporters. The 
carpets are -very rich, and the coverings of the 
sofas, chairs, &c. are of the same superior quali- 
ty. The panels round the saloons contain brauti- 
fully-flnished emblems of each of the states in 
the Union, and a few other devices that savor 
very strongly of republicanism. For example, 
a young and beautiful figure, all radiant with 
health and energy, wearing a cap of liberty, 
and waving a drawn sword, is represent^ 
trampling on a feudal prince, from whose head 
a crown has rolled in the dust. The cabin win- 
dows are of beautifully-painted glass, embellish- 
ed with the arms of New York, and other cities 
in the States. Largo circular glass ventilators, 
reaching from the deck to the lower saloon, are 
also richly ornamented, while handsome mirrors 
I multiply all this splendor. The general efieot 
is that of chasteness and a certain hind of solid- 
ity. There is not much gilding, the colors used 
are not gaudy, and there is a degree of elegant 
comfort about the saloons that is sometimes want- 
ing amid splendid fittings. There is a ladies’ 
drawing-room near the chief saloon full of every 
luxury. The berths are about 150 in number, 
leading out, as usual, from the saloons. The 
most novel feature about them is the “ wedding, 
berths,” wider and more handsomely furnish^ 
than the others, intended for such newly-married 
couples as wish to spend the first fortnight of 
the honeymoon on the Atlantic. Such berths 
are, it seems, always to be found on board the 
principal river-steamers in America, but are as 
yet unknown on this side of the water. Each 
berth has a bell-rope communicating with a 
patented machine called the “Annunciator.” 
This is a circular plate about the size of the 
face of an eight-day clock, covered with num- 
bers corresponding with those of the state- 
rooms. Each number is concealed by a semi- 
circular plate, which is removed or turned roimd 
as soon as the rope is pulled in the state-room 
with'the corresponding number. A bell is at 
the same time struck to call the attention of the 
stewards, who then replace the plate in its for- 
mer position, and attend to the summons. 

The machineiy which propels the ship con- 
sists of two engines, each of 500 horse-power, 
the engines of the old line being also two in 
number, but only about 400 horse-power each. 
Such cylinders, and shafts, and pistons, and 
beams are, I believe, unrivaled in the world. 
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TlHvaf lUre four boikn, each heated by eight 
fqtrtoeai m two rows of four each. The oou- 
aipn,y|if)n of ooal is about fifty tons every twanty- 
Ihvr ' boon ; . ** and thatj” said one of the en- 
I^B ai ae w, *^is walking pretty fast into a ooal- 
aiinef 1 guess I” According to the calculations 
^ the very wise men who predicted the failure 
of Atlanta steam navigation, suoh a vesael as 
the JiilaiUie ought to carry 3700 tons of coal; 
but It wiU be seen that one-fourth of that quan- 
tity is more than enough, even making allow- 
anoe for extra stores to provide against acci- 
dents. In the engine-room is a long box with 
five compartments, each communicating Vith a 
wire fastened like a bell-pull to the side of the 
paddle-box. These handles are marked re- 
spectively, “ahead,” “slow,” “fest,” “back,” 
and “hook-on;” and whenever one is palled, a 
printed card with the corresponding signal ap- 
pears in the box opposite the engineer^ who has 
to act accordingly. There is thus no noise of 
human voices on board this ship : the helmsman 
steers by his bells, the engineer works by the 
telegraph, and the steward waits by the annun- 
oiator. 

Two traces of national habits struck me very 
much. Even in the finest saloon, there are, in 
places where they would be least expected, 
handsome “spittoons,” the upper part fashioned 
like a shell, and painted a sea-green or sky-blue 
oolor, thus giving ample facility for indulging 
in that practice of spitting of which Americans 
are so fond. Again, much amusement was 
caused by the attempt of one of the officers in 
charge of the communication between the small 
steamer and the jitlantic to prevent the gentle- 
men from leaving the latter until the ladies had 
seated themselves on the former. The appear- 
ance of the deck, crowded with ladies only, and 
a host of gentlemen kept back, some impatient 
to get down, but the greater part entering into 
the humor of the thing, was quite new to En- 
glish ideas. It is but fair to add that the ladies 
did not seem to like it; and that, when the! 
steamer again came alongside, it was not re- 
peated. 

Upon the whole, this Atlantic steamer is 
realty worthy of the great country from which 
she has come. 11^ in shape and general appear- 
ance, she is inferior to the old vessels, she is 
decidedly equal, if not ^perior, to them in ma- 
chinery and fittings. Her powers as regards 
speed have of coarse yet to be tried. One 
voyage is no test, nor even a series of voyages 
doring the summer months : she must cross and 
recross at least for a year before any just com- 
parison can be instituted. The regular postal 
communication between Liverpool and tbo United 
States will speedily be twice every week— the 
" dups of dm new line sailing on W^nesday, and 
the cii on Saturday. 

But other ports besides Lireipool, are iiow 
dispatching steamers regularly to America. 
Glasgow sent out a powerful screw steamer — 
the City of GUugcw^ 1087 tons— <m 14th April, 
lor New York, ^^re she arrived on dd May; 


thus making the passage in about seventeen 
days, in spite of stormy weather and entangle- 
ments among ice; t^ average time taken 
by the Liverpool steamers daring 1649 being 
fourteen days. Her return voyage, however, 
made under more favorable circumstances, was 
within this average, the distance being steamed 
between the 18th May and the 1st June. A 
vessel called the Viceroy is about to sail from 
Galway to New York, and her Voyage is looked 
forward to with considerable interest The 
Washington and Hermann sail regularly be- 
tween Bremen and Southampton and New York, 
and the British Q^een has been put on the pas- 
sage between Hamburg and New York. All 
these enterprises seem to indicate that ere long 
the Atlantic carrying trade will be conducted 
in steamships, and sailing vessels superseded to 
as great extent as has been the case in the 
coasting trade. 

I (From Sharpe’s Magazine.] 

THE LITTLE HERO OF HAARLEM. 

A t an early period in the history of Holland, 
a boy, was born in Haarlem, a town re- 
markable fbr its variety of fortune in war, but 
happily still more so for its manufactures and 
inventions in peace. His father was a eluicer 
— ^that is, one whose employment it wsls to open 
and shut the sluices, or largo oak-gates which, 
placed at certain regular distances, close the 
entrance ef the canals, and secure Holland from 
the danger to which it seems exposed, of finding 
itself under water, rather than above it. When 
water is wanted, the sluicer raises the sluices 
more or less, as required, as a cook turns the 
cock of a fountain, and clo^s them again care^ 
fully at night ; otherwise the water would flow 
into the canals, then overflow them, and inundate 
the whole country ; so that even the little chil- 
dren in Holland are fully aware of the importance 
of a pimctual discharge of the sluicer’s duties. 
The boy was about eight years old when, one 
I day, he asked permission to take some cakes to 
a poor blind man, who lived at fhe other side of 
tbo dyke. His father gave him leave, but 
charged him not to stay too late. The child 
promised, and set off on his little journey. The 
blind man thankfully partook of his young friend^s 
cakes, and the boy, mindful of his father's orders, 
did not wait, as usual, to hear one of the <dd 
man's stories, but as soon as he had seen him 
eat one muffin, took leave of him to return 
home. 

As he went along by the canals, then quite 
full, for it was in October, and the autumn rains 
bad swelled the waters, the boy now stopped to 
pull the little blue flowers which his mother 
loved so well, now, in childish gayety, hummed 
some merry song. The road gradually became 
more solitary, and soon neither the joyous shout 
of the villager, returning to his cottage-home, 
nor the rough voice of the carter, grumbling at 
his lazy horses,^ was any longer to be beard 
The little fellow now perceived tl^at the blue of 
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tine flowers in his hand was soaroely distingabh- 
able firom the green of the surrounding herbage, 
and he looked up in some dismay. The night 
was falling ; not, however, a dark winter-night, 
but one of those beautifol, clear, moonlight 
nights, in which every object is perceptible, 
though not as distinctly as by day. The child 
thought of his father, of his injunction, and was 
preparing to quit the ravine in which he was 
almost buried, and to regain the beach, when 
suddenly a slight noise, like the trickling of 
water upon pebbles, attracted his attention. He 
was near one of the large sluices, and he now 
carefully examines it, and soon discovers a hole 
in the wood, through which the water was 
flowing. With the instant perception which 
every child in Holland would have, the boy saw 
that the water must soon enlarge the hole 
through which it was now only dropping, and 
that utter and general ruin would be the conse- 
quence of the inundation of the country that 
must follow. To see, to throw away the flow- j 
crs, to climb from stone to stone till he reached 
the hole, and to put his finger into it, was the 
work of a moment, and, to his delight, he finds 
that he has succeeded in stopping the flow of 
the water. 

This was all very well for a little while, and 
the child thought only of the success of his de- 
vice. But the night was closing in, and with 
the night came the cold. The little boy looked 
around in vain. No one came. He shouted — 
he called loudly — no one answered. He re- 
solved to stay there all night, but, alasl the 
cold was becoming every moment more biting, 
and the poor finger fixed in the hole began to 
/eel benumbed, and the numbness soon extended 
to the hand, and thence throughout the whole 
arm. The pain became still greater, still harder 
to bear, but still the boy moved not. Tears 
rolled down his cheeks as he thought of his 
father, of his mother, of his little bed, where ho 
might now be sleeping so soundly ; but^till the 
littde fellow stirred not, for he knew that did he 
remove the small slender finger which he had 
opposed to the escape of the water, not only 
would he himself be drowned, but his father, his 
brothers, his neighbors — ^nay, the whole village. 
We know not what faltering of purpose, what 
momentary failures of courage there might have 
been during that long and terrible night ; but 
certain it is, that at day-break he was found in j 
the same painful position by a clergyman re- 
turning from attendance on a death-^d, who, 
as he advanced, thought he heard groans, and 
bending over the dyke, discovered a child seated 
on a stone, writhing from pain, and with pale 
face and tearful eyes. 

“ In the name of wonder, boy,” he exclaimed, 
“ what are you doing there ?” 
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am hindering the water from runniog 
out,” was the answer, in perfect simplioity, of 
the child, who, during that whole night had 
hoen evincing such heroic fortitude and un- 
daunted courage. ' 

The Muse of History, too often blind to (thie) • 
glory, has handed down to posterity many a 
warrior, the destroyer of thousands of his Mow- 
men— ehe has left us in ignorance of the name 
of this zeal little hero of Haarlem. 


[From Cutmnlni^f Hunting Adventares in floutli Africa.] 

ADVENTURE WITH A SNAKE. 

A S I was examining the spoor of the game by 
the fountain, I suddenly detected an enor- 
I mous old rock-snake stealing in beneath a mass 
of rock beside me. He was truly an enormous 
snake, and, havmg never before dealt with this 
species of game, I did not exactly know how to 
set about capturing him. Being very anxious 
to preserve his skin entire, and not wishing to 
have recourse to my rifle, I cut a stout and 
tough stick about eight feet long, and having 
lightened myself of my shooting-belt, 1 com- 
menced tho attack. Seizing him by the tail, I 
tried to get him out of his place of refuge ; but 
I hauled in vain ; he only drew his large folds 
firmer together: I could not move him. At 
length I got a rheim round one of his folds, 
about the middle of his body, and Kleinboy and 
1 commenced hauling away in good earnest. 

The snake, finding the ground too hot for 
him, relaxed his coils, and suddenly bringing 
round bis head to the front, he sprang out at us 
like an arrow, with his immense and hideous 
mouth opened to its largest dimensions, and 
before 1 could get out of his way he was clean 
out of his hole, and made a second spring, 
throwing himself forward about eight or ten 
feet, and snapping his horrid fangs within a foot 
of my naked legs. I sprang out of his way, 
and getting hold of tho green bough I had out, 
returned to the charge. The snake now glided 
along at top speed ; he knew the ground well, 
and was making for a mass of broken rocks, 
whore he would have been beyond my reach,, 
but before he could gain this place of refuge, I 
caught him two or three tremendous whacks on 
; the head. Ho, however, held on, and gained a 
pool of muddy water, which he was rapidly 
I crossing, when I again belabored him, and at 
length reduced his pace to a stand. We then 
hanged him by the neck to a bough of a tree, 
and in about fifteen minutes he seemed dead ; 
but he again became Vciy troublesome during 
the operation of skinning, twisting his body in 
all manner of ways. This serpent measured 
fourteen feet. 
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rilHE -DEATH OF PRESIDENT TAYLOR 
J- jb heading event of interest in our do- 
mestio record for the month, as it has been the 
leading topic of public attention throughout the 
oouBtry. He di^ at half-past ten o'clock on the 
evening of Wednesday, July 9th, after an illness 
of but five days, the last of which alone was 
deemed dangerous. Exposure to the sun in 
attendance upon the publie celebration of the 
Fourth, imprudent diet on returning home, and 
neglect of medical remedies until too late, aggra- 
vated rapidly and fatally the disease which he 
had contracted, which few of our army officers 
escaped, and from w*hich several have already 
died, during his Mexican campaign. On the 
afternoon of Wednesday bis alarming condition 
was announced in the two Houses of Congress, 
both of which at once adjourned : and they only 
met the next day to make arrangements for 
his funeral, which took place on Saturday, and 
was attended by a large military 'display, by 
the officers of government and the represent- 
atives of foreign nations, and by an immense 
concourse of his fellow-citizens. His death was 
announced on Thursday by the Vice President, 
Millaed Fi^jLMOBe, upon whom the duties of 
the Presidential office at once devolved, by vir- 
tue of the provisions of the Constitution, in a 
Message to both Houses of Congress, and suit- 
able words of eulogy were pronounced, in the 
Senate, by Senators Downs, of Louisiana, Web- 
ster, of Massachusetts, Cass, of Michigan, King, 
of Alabama, Pearce, of Maryland, and Berrien, 
of Georgia *, and in the House by Mr. Speaker 
Cobb, of Georgia, Messrs. Conrad, of Louisi- 
ana, WjNTUROp, of Massachusetts, Baker, of 
Illiimis, Batlt, of Virginia, Hilliard, of Ala- 
bama, John A. King, of New York, McLane, 
of Maryland, and Marshall, of Kentucky. Mr. 
Fillxqre, on the same day, took the oath of 
the Presidential office in presence of both Houses 
of Congress, and thus quietly, quickly, and peace- 
ably was efiected a transfer of all the Executive 
powers of this great nation — a transfer never 
effected without difficulty, and often causing 
commotion, turmoil, and bloodshed in the loss 
free and more conservative nations of the Old 
World. In the preceding pages of this Maga- 
zine will be found a condensed outline of the 
life of the late President, which obviates the 
necessity of further reference in this place. His 
decease was celebrated by public obsequies in 
all the principal cities of the Union, and has 
awakened a universal and intense sentiment of 
regretful grief. 

Immediately upon the death of President 
Tatlor the members of his Cabinet tendered 
their resignations to President Fillmore, but 
at bis request, and for the safety of the public 


service, they retained their offices for a few 
days, to give him the desired opportunity foi 
care and inquiry in selecting their successors. 

I That selection was made os soon as practicable, 
and on the 15th the President made the fol- 
lowing nominations, which were at once con- 
firmed by the Senate, which had previously and 
by a unanimous vote, chosen Senator William 
R. King, of Alabama, to preside over its delib- 
erations : 

Sicretary of State Danxbx. Webster, Mass. 

Secretary qfthe Treatury Thomas Cobwin, Ohio. 

Secretary of the Interior . . James A. Pearce, Md. 

Secretary of War Edward Bates, MissourL 

Secretary of the Navy . . . William A. Graham, N. C. 

Attorney General John J. Crittenden, Ky. 

Postmaeter General .... Nathan K. Hall, N. York. 

It is understood that Mr. Pearce decline.s 
tho secretaryship of the Interior, but no offi- 
cial nomination has yet been made to fill his 
place. 

No business of public importance has been 
transacted in Congress. In the Senate the 
Compromise Bill, reported by Mr. Clay from 
the Committee of Thirteen, continues under 
debate. Mr. Webster, on the 17th ult., made 
a very eloquent speech in its support, declaring 
himself earnestly in favor of admitting California, 
of providing a Territorial government for New 
Mexico, without the anti-slavery proviso, which 
he deems superfluous, and of settling tho ques- ' 
tion of boundary between Texas and New 
Mexico. Ho said he should have preferred to 
act upon these measures separately, but he wa.^ 
willing to vote for them as conjoined in the bill. 
Speeches were also made by several Senators 
against the bill, and some amendments, offered 
to obviate objections entertained to it in variou-s 
quarters, were rejected. No decisive action has 
been had upon it up to the time of putting these 
pages to press. 

The chief action in the House, of general 
interest, relates to w'hat is knowm as the Gal- 
phin Clainty the history of w'hich is briefly a.s 
follows : Prior to the year 1773 George Galpbin, 
the original claimant, was a licensed trader among 
the Creek and Cherokee Indians in the then pro- 
vince of Georgia. The Indians became indebt- 
ed to him in amounts so large that they were 
unable to pay them; and in 1773, in order to 
give him security for his claims, they ceded to 
the King of Great Britain, as trustee, a tract of 
land containing two and a half millions of acres. 
The trust was accepted, commissioners were 
appointed, some of tho lands were sold, and the 
proceeds applied to the payment of the expenses 
of the commission, but none was then paid to 
the claimants foi^ whose benefit the trust had 
been created. Tho sum found dUe to George 
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Galphia was c369791, for which amoant a cer- 
tificate was issaed to him by the Governor and 
Coiinotl in May, 1775. Meantime the war of 
the Revolafion broke oat, and its saooessful re- 
sult destroyed the trust, and the lands were no 
longer subject to the oontfbl of the king. After 
the war was over the state of Georgia granted 
these lands to those of her soldiers who h^ been 
engaged in the war, and who became actual 
settlers upon them. The descendants of Mr. 
Galphin applied to the state of Georgia for the 
payment of their claims, as Georgia had merely 
sncceeded to the trusteeship of the King of En- 
gland. The claim was prosecuted and pressed 
for many years without success, it being con- 
tended ^at, as the lands had been used to pay 
‘for services in the Revolution, the government 
a[ the United States was properly liable for the 
private injury that might have been sustained. 
In 1848 the Legislature of the state of Georgia 
passed resolutions directing their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to urge the pay- 
ment of these claims upon the General Govern- 
ment ; and Hon. Georok W. Crawford was 
engaged by the claimants as their agent, and 
was made interested to the amount of one-third 
of the claim. Congress, at the session of 1848, 
passed a bill directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to examine and adjust the claims, and 
to pay out of the public funds whatever might 
prove to be due. The Hon. R. J. Walker, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, examined the 
questioR^dJudgod the claim valid, paid the 
principfSSilra which he found to be due, amount- 
ing to $43,518, and left the question of paying 
interest upon it to the next Cabinet. In that 
Cabinet Mr. Crawford held a seat, having first 
Transferred his agency for the claimants to Judge 
Brtan, but retaining his interest in the claim. 
The matter was pressed upon the attention of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who consulted 
the Attorney General as to the legality of pay- 
ing interest on a claim of this kind. Mv. John- 
son gave a written opinion in favor of its pay- 
ment. Mr. Meredttk paid the interest, amount- 
ing to $191,352, Mr. Crawford receiving his 
share. The subject has been before Congress 
for several weeks, and has excited a very earnest I 
and somewhat acrimonious debate. The House, I 
on the 8th, adopted a resolution affirming that 
^*the claim of the representatives of George 
Galphin was not a just demand against the 
United States,” by a vote of 142 yeas and 49 
nays. The same day they adopted another 
resolution, declaring that ** the act of Congress 
made it the duty of the Secretary of the Trea- 1 
sury to pay the principal of said claim, and it j 
was therefore paid in conformity with law and 
precedent,” by a vote of 112 yeas and 66 nays. 
A third resolution, declaring that “ the act afore- 
said did not authorize the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to pay interest on said claim, and its pay- 
ment was not in conformity with law or prece- 
dent,” was also passed, 118 ypas and 71 nays. 
Soon after the adoption of these resolutions, Mr. 
Caa^i^oED addressed a letter to the House ask- 
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ing that a suit might be commenced against hlAi 
for the recovery of the interest which he had 
received, and payment of which the House had 
eondemned, in older to bring the question to the 
test of the judicial tribunals. No farther action 
has yet been had upon the subject.— The RonsSb 
has also taken action on the application of life. 
Hugh N. Smith, a delegate from New Mfixioo, 
chosen by a convention of her people, to be ad- 
mitted upon the floor of Congress, not of coarse 
to take any other part in the business of that 
body than to be heard upon questions affecting 
the rights and interests of his constituents. In 
the e&\y part of the session the application was 
referred to the proper committee, the majority 
of which reported against his admission. On 
the 19th the whole subject was laid on the 
table— -equivalent to Mr. Smithes rejection-^4iy 
a vote of 105 yeas, 94 nays, and 29 absenL 
This disposes of the question for the present 
session, although substantially the same issue 
will indubitably come up in some new form.- — 
The next day a similar resolution was adopted 
rejecting the application of Mr. Babbitt to be 
admitted as a delegate froni the Territory of 
Utah, or Deseret. 

The authorities of Cuba have decided to re- 
lease the Ameiican prisoners taken from the 
island of Contoy, beyond Spanish jurisdiction. 
This will probably terminate all difficulties be- 
tween the two governments growing out of 
this affair.— -Considerable currency has been 
given to a story stated by correspondents of the 
London press, that the Spanish Gen. Narvaez 
had grossly insulted the U. S. Minister at Ma- 
drid, refusing in public to hold any intercourse 
with the representative of a nation which toler- 
ated and countenanced pirates and assassins. 
The story is entirely discredited by direct ad- 
vices. The State Convention of Ohio called 

to revise the Constitution has adjourned until 
the first Monday in September. A very de- 

structive fire occurred at Philadelphia on the 
night of the 9th ult. Although not in the chief 
business part of the city, property to the amount 
of more than a million of dollars was destroyed, 
and over thirty lives were lost by the explosion 
of various materials in the buildings burned. 
The occurrence has elicited from Prof. Rogers, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, a letter stating 
that, in his opinion, saltpetre by itself is not ex- 
plosive, but that the groat quantity of oxygen 
j which it contains greatly increases the combus- 
' tion of ignited matter with which it may be 
brought in contact, and that this may evolve 
! gases so rapidly os to cause an explosion . ' ■ " ■ ■■ 

I The cholera is psevailing with a good deal of 
fatality in some of the western cities. In Cin- 
cinnati the number of deaths has averaged 20 
^ to 35, and has been as high aS 65 ; in St. LoUhl 
it has been still higher, and in Nashville, Tenn., 
it has been quite as large in proportion to the 
population. At the latest advices it seemed to 
be diminishing. It has not made its appearance 
in any of the eastern cities.— The case of 
Prof. Webster, convicted at Boston of Uia 
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murder of Dr. Passman, has been definitively 
dooided. Soon after the trial he sent in a peti- 
tion for a full pardon, on the ground of his entire 
innooence and ignorance of the whole matter, 
aoleinnly asserting, and calling God to witness, 
that he knew nothing whatever of the manner 
in winch Dr. Parkman’s remains came to be 
iSwmd in Jiis room. A few days afterward he ’ 
sent in another petition, praying for a commata^ { 
tion of his sentence. It was presented by the 
Rev. Dr. Putnam, who had acted as his spiritnal 
adviser, and who laid before the Council a de- | 
tailed confession, which he had received from | 
Prof. Webster, in which he confessed Ibat he | 
killed Dr. Parkman with a single blow from a I 
stick, but claimed that it d^as done without pre- { 
meditation, in a moment of great excitement 
caused by abusive language. He gave at length 
a statement of the whole transaction. After 
considering the subject fully and carefully, iCcting 
under the advice of the Council, Governor 
Briggs decided against the application, and ap- 
pointed Friday, the 30th day of August, for the 
execution of the sentence of the Court. Upon 
that day, therefore, Prof. Webster will undoubt- 
edly be hung.— -A good deal of public interest 
has been enlisted in the perfornymees of the 
new American line of Transatlantic steamers, 
running between New York and Liverpool. 
There are to be five steamers in the lino, but 
only two of them have as yet been finished. 
These two are the Adantic and the Pacific^ the 
former of tfhich has made two trips, and the 
latter one, each way. On the morning of Sun- 
day, July 21st, the Atlantic arrived at New 
York at 3 o’clock, having left Liverpool on the 
10th, at 11 o’clock a. m. — making the passage 
in ten days and sixteen hours, the shortest hj 
several hours ever made between the two ports. 
Her passage out was also very short. These 
trips have confirmed the opinion which has very 
generally been entertained, that the Americans 
would speedily have a line of steamers on the 
ocean superior in speed, comfort, and elegance 
to those of the Cunard Company which have 

hitherto enjoyed so high a reputation. Mr. 

£. jGbsoAOE Squier, U. S. Charge near the 
government of Nicaragua, has returned to this 
oouBtry on a brief visit. Wo learn that ho has 
^ a very full record of his observations upon 
the country in which h^ has been residing, and 
that very volumnious papers from him on the 
subject are in possession of the State Depart- 
ment. It is to be hoped that they may bo given 

to the public. The initial steps have been 

taken in Virginia toward an enterprise of decided 
importance to the southern states if it should be 
carried out : it is nothing less than the estab- 
lishment of direct intercourse by a line of 
steamers between some southern port and Liv- 
erpool, for the export of cotton and other articles 
of southern growth, and for the transmission of 
southern coirespondence, &o. The meeting of 
delegates was held at Old Point on the 4th of 
July, and committees were appointed to make 
proper representations on the sut^ect to Congress 


and the state Legislature, and to take such other 
steps as they might deem essential.— A con- 
vention was held at Syracuse of persons favor- 
able to maintaining the existing Free School 
System of the State of New York. The neces- 
sity for such action grows out of the fact that 
the principle is to be submitted to the popular 
suffrage in November. The Legislature of 
1848 passed a law making education in the 
common schools of the state absolutely free to 
all the children who might choose to attend, 
making the law dependent for its validity on its 
adoption by the people. Accordingly it was 
submitted to them in November, 1848, and was 
sanctioned by a majority of over 90,000. It 
accordingly went into effect. At the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature, however, petitions wore 
sent in, in great numbers, some of them praying 
for the entire repeal of the law, and others for 
its essential modification. The opponents of 
the law resisted the principle that property 
should be taxed for purposes of education, inas- 
much as men of property would thus be com- 
pelled to pay for educating children not their 
own. Others objected mainly to details of the 
law, and tg. the injurious effect of the established 
mode of collecting the rate bills. The two 
branches of the Legislature not being able to 
agree upon amendments of the law, and not 
wishing to discard the principle on which it is 
founded, agreed to submit it again to the }>opu- 
lar suffrage. The Convention in question as- 
sembled accordingly, to aid the law. Hon. 
Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State, pre- 
sided, and an address and resolutions affirming 
the principles on which the law is based, and 
calling on the people to give it their renewed 

support, were adopted. Col. Fremont ha4 

received from the Royal Geographical Society 
of London a medal, in token of their sense of 
his eminent services in promoting the cause of 
geographical knowledge. It was presented 

through the U. S. Minister. Mr. John R. 

Bartlett, who was appointed by the President 
Commissioner to run the boundary line between 
Mexico and the United States, in accordance 
with the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, has set 
out upon his mission. The point of departure 
is to upon the Rio Grande, and the Commis- 
sioners of the two countries arc to meet at £1 
Paso. This will be the most extensive line of 
surveys ever made in the United States, extend- 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and mostly 
through a country wholly unknown. 

From Mexico we have advices to the 1st of 
July. The Presidential election, which was to 
occur soon, was becoming a topic of general 
discussion. There are several candidates, among 
whom Gen. Almonte, Gomez Farias, and Do- 
mingo Ibarra are the best known in this country. 
Congress 'was to have assembled, but not a 
quorum of the members could be collected. 
The cholera was raging with excessive and 
terrible fatality. * From the 17th of May to the 
16th df June there had been in the oi^ of 
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Meadoo 7)846 oases, and on the last day named 
there were 230 deaths. Among the victims 
was Don Mariano Otero, a distinguished states- 
man and lawyer. In Luis and other sec- 
tions it was prevailing with great severity. 
The financial affairs of the State of Durango 
were in suoh a condition that an extra session 
of the Legislature had been called in order to 
save them from total ruin.<-^— Advices have 
been received of the conclusion of a treaty with 
the Mexican Government by the U. S. Minister, 
Mr. Letouer, by which is ceded the right 
of transit by railroad across the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec. This step has been taken in ac- 
cordance with, and probably in consequence of, 
the position taken upon the subject by President 
Taylor in his first message to Congress. The 
late President Polk, when he sent out Mr. 
Trist to negotiate a treaty of peace with Mexico, 
authorized him to offer five millions of dollars 
for the right which has now been secured with- 
out the 'expense of a dollar : and Mexico, more- 
over, has now stipulated to protect the parties 
constructing the work, as well as the work itself 
after it shall have been completed. The bene- 
fits resulting from this treaty, if thp work shall 
be completed, will bo of the most important 
character. As an auxiliary measure to the 
Nicaraguan Canal, it will tend very powerfully 
to unite the Atlantic and the Pacific states. 


From California we have intelligence to 
the 17th of June. San Francisco has been 
visited by two successive fires which had de- 
stroyed property to the amount of several mil- 
lions of dollars. A large proportion of the 
goods burned were consigned by New York 
* merchants to their agents in California, so that 
the loss will fall very heavily upon them. As 
insurance could not readily be effected the loss 
will be large. Nearly three millions of dollars 
in gold dust have reached the United States 
during the month. The foreigners resident in 
California had resisted the payment of the tax 
of twenty-five dollars per month levied by the 
state laws, and some diiliculty was anticipated 
in enforcing payment, but at the latest accounts 
this had been obviated, and every thing was 
quiet. The intelligence from the mines encour- 
ages the belief that the quantity of gold dug 
this season wdll be greater than ever before. 
From the valleys of both the Sacramento and 
the San Joaquin very large amounts were con- 
stantly obtained, and new mines have been 
found as far north as Oregon, and as far south 
as* Los Angelos. From the Mariposa mines 
many very beautiful specimens of the gold- 
bearing quartz have been procured. Ditficulties 
had arisen with the Indians in different sections 
of the country, and several severe battles be- 
tween them and detachments of U. S. troops 
had been fought. They grew mainly out of 
the hostile disposition of the Indians which is 
often excited and encouraged by the lawless 
conduct of the whites. M^sures were in pro- 
gress which, it was hoped, would xestore quiet 
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and seourity. It is stated that the property in 
San Francisco as assessed for taxation amowti 
to three hundred millions of dollars. 


From New Mexico we have intelligence of 
some interest. It seems that the people, becom- 
ing impatient of the delay of Congress in acting 
upon the question of framing a government for 
them, and probably taking the hint from the 
declared sentiments of President Taylor, re- 
solved to form a government for themselves. 
Public meetings were accordingly held, and re- 
solutions adopted, requesting Governor Munroe 
to caAl a convention of delegates from the sev- 
eral counties to form a State Constitution. Col. 
Mttnroe accordingly issued a proclamation to 
that effect, and a Convention met at Santa F4 
on the 15th of May. The session lasted eight 
or ten days, and a Constitution was adopted, 
which was to go into operation in July. The 
boundaries of the state were defined, and slavery 
was prohibited. An election was soon to take 
place for members of the Legislature. Two 
Senators and one Representative in Congress 
were to bo elected, and application was to bo 
made for the immediate admission of the State 
into the Uiyon. 

Of Literary Intelligence there is little 
of general interest. The distinguished English 
novelist, Mr. G. P. R. James, arrived with his 
family at New York on the 4th of July, and 
will spend several months in visiting different 
sections of the United States. There are very 
few Englishmen w'ho would be more cordially 
welcomed to this country than Mr. James. His 
long and most honorable and productive career 
as an author has made him universally known, 
and his works have been very wddely read in 
the United States as well as in England. The 
officious and impertinent gossip of a portion of 
our newspaper press led Mr. James to publish 
a note disclaiming the intention of writing a 
book upon this country. We regret that he 
should have found it necessary either to announoe 
such a purpose, or to form it. This country has 
nothing to lose from the published observations 
of a man at once so competent and so candid. 
Mr. James had for fellow-passengers Count 
Demuinski, who was a major in the Hungarian 
service and nephew of General Dembinssi, 
w'hose name is so w^ell known to the whoto 
world in connection with that gallant but ill- 
fated struggle. Count D. was also aid to Kos^ 
suTU, and fled with him, accompanied with his 
wife, whom he had married at Temeswar during 
the war, to Turkey, whence he came to this 
country. He is a young man of great talent 
and accomplishments, and will probably make 
the United States his home. —T he anniver- 
sary of tho Declaration of American Independ- 
ence was celebrated on the 4th throughout the 
country with the usual demonstrations. Orations 
wore delivered in nearly all the principal cities 
of the Union, some of which have since been 
published. The ablest one that has fallen un- 
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det our i^atioe was delivered bjr Mr. E. P. 
WlQ£n^it ^bsfiire tbe authorities of Boston. He 
spcie tqm Washington and tbe Principles of the 
Rewdation, holding up the former as a model I 
M gteatness, combating the popular notion that 
he was not a man of genius, and dwelling upon 
Ifie iaot that our revolution was fought, not on 
abstract ‘principles, or in the assertion of ab- 
“ stract njghtl, but for the redress of practical evils 
and the attainment of practical ends. It was a 
timdj, able, and judicious address, and was 
marked by the peculiar vigor of style and of 
thought, injured by an occasional straining after 
efiect in expression and phrases, which charac- 
terize the writings of 1V&. Whipple. Senator 
Foote, of Mississippi, delivered an address 
before the Washington Monument Association 
at the National Capital ; it was a strong appeal 
on behalf of united and harmonious councils, 
and was both timely and effective. Hon. J. W. 
Edhords, of New York city, delivered the ad- 
dress at Washington's Head Quarters at New- 
burgh, which the Legislature of New York, 
very properly and creditably, took measures at 
the last session to preserve as a permanent 
monument of the revolution. E. A. Raymond, 
Esq. delivered an address at Rochester, which 
was a skillfully condensed summaiy of the 
growth of the country, and especially of its 
political development. A new Historical So- 

ciety of the Episcopal Church has just been 
formed at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., of 
which Bishop JBbownell has been chosen Pres- 
ident. The inventor of the Ramage printing 

press, which, until superseded by subsequent im- 
provements, was an important step in the pro- 
gress of printing, Adam Ramage, died at Fhil- 
^elphia on the 9th of July. He was a native 
of Scotland, and was nearly eighty years old at 
the time of his death.— Maegauet Fuller, 
well known in this country as a gifted and ac- 
Domplished lady, and author of several works of 
marked value and interest, perished on the 19th 
of July, by the wreck of the ship Elizabeth from 
Leghorn, in which she had taken passage with 
her husbwd, the Marquis d'Ossoli, and her child, 
in returning to her native land from Italy, where 
die had been spending several years. Her loss 
will be deplored by a large circle of personal 
friends, and by the still larger number of those 
who knew her only through her writings. She 
was the eldest daughter ofHon. Timothy Fuller, 
formerly a lawyer of Boston, but more recently 
a resident of Cambridge. She was remarkable 
for her thorough inteUectual cultivation, being | 
fiiiniliii.r vrith both the ancient and most of the 
modem languages and their literature— for the 
vigor and natural strength of her mind— for her 
conversational powers, and for her enthusiastic 
devotion to letters and art. She was at Rome 
during the recent revolution, and took the deep- 
est interest in the struggles of that day. She 
had b^ for some time engaged upon a work 
on Ita^ which it is feared has perished with 
her. Her husband and child were lost at the 
same time. Mr. Henry Sumner, of Boston, also 


perished.— —Ralph Waldo Emsmsoh ia tnv» 
Aling in the region on the Upper Waters of the 
Mississippi. 'No original Imks of special in- 

terest have been published during the month. 
In our department of Literary Notices mention is 
made of those which are of most importance.—— 
Mr. Pbescott, the historian, is traveling in Eu- 
rope. He is announced as having been present at 
a recent meeting of the London Arch^logioal 

Society. Mr. H. N. Hudson, whose lectures 

on Shaxspeaee have made him widely and favor- 
ably known as a critic, has been engaged by a 
Boston publishing house to edit a new edition 
of the works of the great Dramatist, which will 
be published during the coming year. Mr. 
Hudson's ability and familiarity with the subject 
will enable him to make a very valuable and 
interesting work.— Garibaldi, who achieved 
distinction in the defense of Rome against the 
French, is coming to Now York, where he was 
to be honored with a public reception from the 
authorities.— The capture of Stoney Point was 
celebrated this year at that place, for the first 
time. Hugh Maxwell, Esq., of New York, 
delivered the address. The celebration is here- 
after to be . annual.— In no department of 
mechanism is the progress of the ago more 
conspicuous than in printing presses, as is shown 
by the fact that Messrs. Hoe and Co., of New 
York, are now constructing a press which will 
work from 15,000 to 20,000 per hour. It will 
be thirty-three feet long, with eight printing 

cylinders, and will cost about $21,000. A 

newly invented locomotive engine, intended for 
use in the streets of cities, has just been put 
upon the Hudson River Railroad at its termin- 
ation in New York. It consumes its own smoke, 
and is entirely inclosed from public view — pre- 
senting the appearance of a simple baggage- 
car. The engine is of ninety horse power. 

News from Liberia has been received an- 
nouncing ^hat the government has at last been 
able to effect the purchase of the Gallinas ter- 
ritories, including the whole from Cape Mount 
to Shebar, except a small strip of five miles 
of coast which will soon fall into their hands. 
The chief importance of this purchase springs 
from the fact that Gallinas has been for many 
years the head quarters of the slave-trade— an 
enormous number of slaves having been shipped 
from there every year. The government paid 
$9500 for the territory, and further agreed to 
appoint commissioners to settle the wars in the 
country, and open trade with the interior tribes, 
as well as to settle among them and instruct 
them in the arts of civilized life. This may 
prove to be an important step, not only toward 
the suppression of the horrible traffie in slaves, 
which the united efforts of England, France, and 
the United States have hitherto been unable to 
effect, but also toward the civilization of Afriea, 
a result to which no philanthropic mind can be 
indifferent. 

< 

In England by far the most important event 
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of the month is the sudden death of Sir Robert 
Peel. On the 20th of June he had called at 
Buckingham Palace to pay his respects to the 
Queen, and was riding away upon horseback, 
when his horse swerv^ slightly and threw him 
to the ground ; he fell sideways, striking upon 
his left shoulder. He was at once raised up by 
several gentlemen who rushed to his assistance, 
aiul said that he was very much hurt indeed. 
He was taken to his residence and received all 
the attention of the highest surgical skill, which, 
however, was less elective than would have 
been anticipated on account of the intense pain 
which ho suffered. He lingered until near mid- 
night of the 2d July, when he expired. A 
partial examination of his body showed that one 
of his ribs had been broken and was pressing 
upon his lungs. His family declined a public 
funeral tendered by the government, and his 
remains were interred at Tamworth. Both 
houses of Parliament adjourned, and demonstra- 
tions of profound regret and respect for his 
diaracter were general. An outline of his life 
and political career will be found in the preced- 
ing pages of this Magazine. His death is justly 
considered an event of great politic^ import- 
ance. It was generally anticipated that he 
would soon be called upon to resume the oflice 
of prime minister, and universal confidence was 
felt in his large experience, his eminent ability, 
and his intimate acquaintance with the condition 
and events of the United Kingdom. 

The Greek question was still under discussion 
at our last advices : it has led to events of no 
■mall importance in connection with the politics 
of England and the fundamental principles of 
the British constitution. On the 17th of June, 
the House of Lords, Lord Stanley moved a 
resolution censuring the government for having 
adopted coercive measures to enforce claims 
■gainst Greece, doubtful in point of justice or 
esaggerated in amount. He supported his mo- 
tion at great length, entering into a detailed 
history of the whole matter, and accusing the 
government of having, through its foreign min- 
ister, insisted on exorbitant demands, oppressed 
the weak, and endangered the peace of Europe. 
He was sustained by the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord 
Brougham and others, and was answered by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne who, with others, de- 
fended the government. The resolution was car- 
ried by 169 to 132, showing a majority against 
the government of 37. On the 20tb, Mr. 
Roebuck called the attention of the Commons 
to the vote of the Lords, and desired to know 
whether the government would adopt any special 
coarse of conduct in consequence of it. Lord 
John Russell replied that they should not alter 
their course in respect to foreign powers at all, 
and that they did not feel called upon to resign 
because the House of Lords had passed a vote 
of oensure. That house did not represent the 
nation : whenever the House of Commons should 
adopt suoh a resolution the ministry would quit 
office. On the 24th, for the purpose of enabling 
the Commons to express their opinion upon the 


■ubjeot, Mr. Roebuck moved a resolution do- 
olaring that the principles on which foreign 
policy of the government bad been regulated 
were oaloulated to maintain the honor and dig. 
nity of the country, and in times of unexampled 
difficulty, to preserve peace between England 
and foreign nations. The motion was warmly 
opposed by Sir James Graham and ott^ers, and 
was advocated with equal zeal. Lord Palmer- 
ston defended the foreign policy of the gover^ 
ment in a speech of five hours, marked by great 
ability and eloquence. After going over the 
whole ground fully and in detail, he concluded 
by challenging the verdict of the house, whether 
the principles which had guided the foreign 
policy of the governnSent had been proper a^ 
fitting, and whether, as a subject of ancient 
Rome could hold himself free from indignity by 
saying, “ Civis Romanus sum,^’ a British subject 
in a foreign country should not be protected by 
the vigilant eye and the strong arm of his gov- 
ernment against injustice and wrong. The de- 
bate was then adjourned, and had not been r^ 
sumed at our latest advices. The ministry seems 
very firmly to have taken the position that En- 
gland can be governed without the House of Lords, 
and that its foreign policy is not to be shaped 
according to their wishes, but according to tha 
popular will, as represented by the Commons. 
This position indicates the strong tendency which 
prevails in England even, toward popular and 
democratic government. Lord John Russell, 
on the 20th, also remarked, in reply» to the in- 
timation that the foreign policy of the goverxw 
ment was calculated to foment differences be- 
tween England and other nations, that he could 
answer for it that Lord Palmerston, so long as 
be should continue in office, would act not as a 
minister of Austria, Russia, France, or any other 
country, but as|ithe minister of England. The 
declaration was received with great applause, 
not only in the house but throughout the cour- 
try. It is understood that the diplomatic misun- 
derstanding between France and England, grow- 
ing out of the Greek question, has been settled. 

No other business of general interest in this 
country has been before Parliament during tha 
month. Inquiries were made in both Houses as 
to the Cuban expedition, and the ministen 
stated that it was fitted out against the most 
strenuous efforts of the American government, 
which has, nevertheless, been very strongly 
censured for its inability to prevent it. - T he 
government has issued orders restricting very 
considerably the posting and delivery of letters 
on Sunday, which has elicited very clamorous 
complaints in every part of the country. Lord 
Brougham in s|)eaking of the matter in Parlia- 
ment, doubted the power of the government to 
issue such orders, and said that it was causing 
a vast increase of Sunday travel and w<xrk 
throughout the kingdom, as messengers were 
now dispatched to obtain indispensable intellL 
gence formerly received by mail. Lord Ashley 
had carried a motion in the House of Lords to 
suppress Sunday labor in the post-office, by a 
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vM of to 68.— Sir Edward Buxton on the 
Slat of June, moved a resolution agunst exp^ 
lug the free^grown sugar of the British colonies 
to unrestricted competition with the sugar of 
slave-trading countries. It failed, however, by 

^ 275 to 234. A bill prohibiting intra-mural* 

interments, has passed the Commons. The re- 
tnn.ining^.ra.ns ftfitiQnfl of Parliament have no gen- 
eral interest. 

, The Queen while riding with the Prince in 
an open carriage, on the 27th of June, was 
struck across the face by a respectably dressed 
man, armed with a small cane. Her bonnet 
was cnt through, and a severe wound Vas in- 
Rioted upon her forehead. She attended the 
opera, however, in the evening, and was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. The assailant 
proved to be a discharged officer, named Robert 
Pate, subject to attacks of insanity. He was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to transportation 

for seven years. Very shortly, fifteen screw 

steamers will ply between Liverpool and various 

ports in the Mediterranean. Meyerbeer, the 

composer, has received the degree of Doctor 

from the University of Jena. Dr. Gutzlaff, 

who is preaching at Berlin and at Potsdam, on 
behalf of the Chinese mission, exjyesses a confi- 
dent hope that the Emperor of Japan will be 

converted to Christianity. Mr. Corbould, 

the artist, has received the commands of her 
Majesty to paint a large picture of the grand 
coronation scene in the opera of La Prophete,” 
as represcKted at the Royal Italian Opera, Co- 
vent-garden. — — Mr. Gibson, of Rome, now in 
England, has received an order for a colossal 
group, in marble, of figures of her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, supported on either side hy 
Justice and Clemency. The figure of the 
queen will be ten feet in height ; the side figures, 
eight feet. This group will o6bupy a place in 

the new Houses of Parliament. The Duke 

of Cambridge died on the 8th of July. He 
was the seventh and youngest son of George 
ni., and was seventy-six years old at the time 
of his death. 

Many accidents to vessels in the Northern 
Atlantic have arisen during the .season from 
floating icebergs. The ship Oriental, of Liver- 
pool, was lost, with all her crew and cargo 
from this cause, on the 27th of April; and on 
the 29th of March, Hhe English ship Signet, 
with all on board, also foundered. Eighteen or 
twenty other vessels are known to have been 
lost in the same manner, their crews having 
escaped. New hopes of the safety of Sir John 
Franklin have been suggested by these reports. 
It is supposed that these vast fields of ice are 
portions of the slowly released masses, the 
growth of many preceding winters, which were 
first broken two winters ago by the strong south- 
west and southerly gales over all the North 
Atlantic and North Pacific ; but which, in con- 
sequence of their bulk and extent, were again 
condensed before they could be fairly swept into 
the Atlantic, and thus offered continued obstruc- 
tion to the release of Franklin and his ships. 


Nor would this appear to be impossible, assum- 
ing detention in the ice to have been the only 
danger, and that continued means of subsistence 

were acoeasible. The Steamer Orion, plying 

between Liverpool and Glasgow, was wrecked 
June 18th, off Port Patrick, in a smooth sea, by 
striking upon a rock, and over two hundred 
lives were lost. — The baptism of the infant 
prince was celebrated June 22d, the Duke of 
Wellington being one of the sponsors, and the 
ceremony being performed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who named the royal infant, 
“ Arthur William Patrick Albert.” 

The English Literary Intellioenos of the 
month is summed up in the Household Narra- 
tive, from which mainly we copy. It remarks 
that the class of books which has received the 
largest additions, is that of biography. Mr. 
Edmund Phipps has published extracts from 
I the diaries and literary remains of the author 
I of Tremaine, with biographical and critical com- 
ment, under the title of “ Memoirs of the Politio- 
al and Literary Life of Robert Plumer Ward 
and the book has been made more interesting 
than the subject would have seemed to promise, 
by the fact of Mr. Ward^s intimate connection, 
both in private and public life, with the leading 
tory statesmen of the administrations of Adding- 
ton, Perceval, and Liverpool. The politick 
and administrative characteristics of the Duka 
of Wellington have probably never had such 
vivid illustration. Mr. Leigh Hunt has pub- 

lished his ^^Autobiography, loith Reminiseenca 
of Friends and Contemporaries,^* of which very 
copious extracts wdt’e given in the July num- 
ber of this Magazine. It will bo issu^ in a 
few days from the press of the Harpers. Sonle 
of it is the republication of a former work, but 
the greater part is original, or at least so chang- 
ed by interpolations, recantations, or additions, 
as to produce the eflect of novelty. The Rev- 

erend cMr. Field, an enthusiast for the separate 
I and silent system of imprisonment, has published 
I a new Life of Howard, dedicated to Prince 
Albert, of which the design appears to be to 
counteract the evil tendency of a recent memoir 
of the philanthropist, remarkable for what the 
reverend enthusiast calls “ the advocacy of dem- 
ocratic principles, and the aspersion of a godly 

I prince.” Each in a goodly-sized volume, we 

have had a sort of general biographical notice 
of Celebrated Etonians, and of Speakers of tha 
House of Commons, the first by an able man, 

quite competent to the subject. Miss Pardon 

has edited the first volume of a series of Mb- 
moirs of the Queens of Spain, of which the 
author is a Spanish lady, resident in America. 
An ingenious northern antiquary has published 
memorials of one of the old border mansions, 
called Dilston Hall, which amounts in effect to 
an interesting Memoir of the Earl of Derwent- 
water, who suffered in the Jacobite rebellion.— 
And, finally, lV|r. Andrew Bisset has done good 
service to both history and biography by a very 
careful publication of the Memoirs and Papers 
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%fSwJlnirtw MitcheU^ Lord Chatham’s embas- 
sador at the court of Frederic the Great, and 
one of the very ablest of English diplomatists. 

To the department of philosophy a somewhat 
remarkable contribution is to be noticed, under 
the title of Tke Progreat of the Intellect at ex- 
emplified in the religiout development of the 
Qreekt and Mebrewt. The writer is Mr. Robert 
William Mackay. Its design is to explain by 
a rationalistic process all the religious faiths 
and beliefs which have exerted the greatest 
influence over man, and to refer them exclusive- 
ly to moral and intellectual development. In 
this design the writer may, or may not, have 
succeeded ; but it is certain, making all draw- 
backs on the score of what has probably been 
‘ borrowed from German investigation, that the 
book has high pretensions to eloquence and re- 
search, and reminds us of a time when publica- 
tion was less frequent than now, and a single 
book might embody the labor of a life. For its 
antidote in respect of opinion and purpose there 
has been published, not inopportunely, after a 
peaceful slumber of nearly two centuries in the 
library at Wotton, A Rational Account of the 
True Religion^ by John Evelyn. Here the de- 
sign is, by all possible arguments and authori- 
ties, to confirm our faith in Christianity. 

We must speak very summarily and briefly 
of the publications in general literature. Of 
books of travel and adventure, the most attract- 
ive and interesting in point of subject is. Five 
Yeart of a Hunter^s Life in the Far Interior of 
South Africa^ by Mr. Ronaleyn Gordon Gum- 
ming, a kinsman of the Chief of Argyll, in whom 
a love of deer-stalking seems to have gradually 
expanded into dimensions too gigantic to bo sat- 
'*isfied with any thing less than the stalking of the 
lion, the elephant, the hippopotamus, the gi- 
rafle, or the rhinoceros. The book is filled with 
astonishing incidents and anecdotes, and keeps 
the reader very nearly as breathless with excite- 
ment as the elephant and lion-hunter, himself 
must have been. Copious extracts from the 
work will be found in the preceding pages of 

this number. Mr. Aubrey do Vere has pub- 

li.shed some very graceful Picturesque Sketches 
of Greece and Turkey ; and the brave and high- 
minded old General Pepo has given the world, 
A Narrative of Scenes and Events in Italy from I 
1847 to 1849. Mr. Johnson, the distinguished 
geographer of Edinburgh, has issued the most 
complete General Gazetteer of the World that 
has yet been comprised in a single volume ; and 
as part of the republication of the treatises of 
the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, in separate 
and portable volumes, we have to mention an 
interesting volume on Greek Literature by Mr. 
Justice Talfourd, the Bishop of London, and other 
accomplished scholars. In poetical trans- 

lation, a now version of JEschylua by Professor 
Blackie, of Aberdeen, has been issued ; and in 
poetry, with the title of In Memoriam, a noble 
and aflecting series of elegies to the memory 
of a friend (son of the historian Hailam), from 
the jien of Mr. Alfred Tennyson. 


429 

Considerable interest was excited the um> 
swathing of an Egyptian mummy at the resi- 
denoe of Lord Londesborough, at which Mr. 
Birch of the British Museum, describing the 
embalming process, and following in this the 
narrative of Herodotus, said the subject ha^ 
evidently sufiered from the use of bitumen and 
the application of heat, as the bones irere char- 
red and the muscles calcined. Da. Cobmach 
has published a letter in the Atheneeum exprcjjss^ 
ing and sustaining the opinion that all mummies 
were prepared in this way. > —A recent number 
of Galignani contains an interesting item of iiw 
telligdnce. It may be remembered that Goethe 
in 1827 delivered over to the keeping of the 
Government of Weimar a quantity of his papers^ 
contained in a sealed casket, with an injunction 
not to open it until 1850. The 17th of May 
being fixed for breaking the seals, the authori- 
ties gave formal notice to the family of Goethe 
that they would on that day deliver up the 
papers as directed by the deceased poet. The 
descendants of the poet Schiller also received an 
intimation that, as the papers wore understood to 
concern their ancestor likewise, they had a right 
to be present. The casket was opened with all 
doe form, aqd was found to contain the whole of 
the correspondence between Goethe and SchiUer. 
It is added, that these letters are immediately to 
be published, according to directions found in tha 
casket. A new society has recently been formed 
in London for the investigation of the laws and 
nature of epidemic diseases, of which Dr. Bab- 
ington has been chosen President. Another has 
been instituted for the collection of facts, observ- 
ations, &c., in Meteorology, of which Mr. 
Whitbread is to be the first President.— 
Rogers the poet was severely injured by being 
knocked down by a cab in the streets of London. 
Being 87 years old his case was considered pr^ 
carious, though at the last accounts he seems to 

have partially recovered. Several meetings 

have been held at the house of Mr. Justica 
Coleridge for the purpose of initiating a sub- 
scription to do honor, in some form, to the 
memory of Wordsworth, and have resulted in 
the formation of a powerful committee, with the 
Bishop of London at its head. The objects which 
this committee have in view are — ^to place a whole 
length effigy of the deceased poet in Westmini^i 
ter Abbey— and, if possible, to erect some 
monument to his memory in the neighborhood 
of Grasmere. The list of subscriptions is head- 
ed by the Queen and her Royal Consort, with a 

sum of (£50. Some singular decisions have 

recently been made by the Vice Chancellor. It 
seems that a Mr. Hartley deceased in 1843, left 
directions in his will that <£300 should bo set 
apart as a prize for the best Essay on “ Natural 
Theology,” treating it as a substantive science, 
and as adequate to constitute a true, perfect, and 
philosophical system of universal religion. It 
was ruled by the Vice Chancellor that this b^ 
quest was void, on account of the evident tend^ 
ency which the essay so described would have 
to demoralize society and subvert the chunsh. 
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AaoHier deeision, arising oat of the same trial, 
is yet more carious. ' Mr. Hartley had left d£200 
for the best essay on Emigration, and a|>pomted 
foe American Minister trustee of the iui^. This 
bequest was also declared void, on the ground that 
jnSk an essay would encourage persons to emi- 
grate to the United States, and so throw off their 
aUegianc^ to the Queen ! The race of Justice 
SudiowB seems not to be extinct* 

in Fbance, after the passage of the electoral 
laW) a bill was presented for increasing the 
President’s salary to 3,600,000 francs per an- 
num. Its introduction created considerable feel- 
ing. The committee to which it was referred 
reported in its stead a bill* granting 1,600,000 
francs to defray expenses incurred at the Presi- 
dent’s inauguration: and this was afterward 
modified so as to grant 2,160,000 for the 
expenses of the President, in which form it 
was adopted by the Assembly, by a vote of 354 
to 308, a majority of 46 for the government. 
This is regarded as a government triumph, but 
it was not won until after a sharp struggle, and 
it has increased very considerably the public i 

disaffection. New laws for the restriction of 

the press have also been brought forward. The 
amount of caution money which newspapers are 
required to deposit is increased, and the system 
of postage stamps is introduced. During the 
discussion of these laws on the 8th of July, a 
scene of some warmth occurred in the Assembly. 
M. Rouher, dn the course of a speech, spoke of 
the revolution of February as a great catastrophe, 
for which he was immediately called to order 
by Girardin, recently elected a member by the 
department of the Lower Rhine, as well as by 
others. The President refused to call him to 
order, but rebuked those who had interrupted 
him. The laws in regard to the press have 
bean declared urgent” by a vote of 370 to 251. 
■ "~ A man named Walker has been arrested, 
on his own confession of a design to assassinate 
Louis Napoleon, for which purpose he had 
waited several hours for him to pass out of his 

gate. He proves to have been insane. M. 

Thibbs has been on a visit to London, where 
ha was received with distinction. He visited 
Loiiu Philippe, whose health is said to be failing. 

In GzBiffANY the settlement of the Constitution 
makes little piogress. The Saxon chambers 
were suddenly dissolved on the 1st, to evade a 


discussion in the Second Chamber on an address 
to the sovereign, expressing dissatisfaction with 
the conduct of the government on the German 
question ; and the ^ond Chamber broke up in 
solemn sUence, withholding the usual cheers for 
the king. The Wurtemburg Diet, for a similar 
reason, was prorogued on the 4th. The Ger- 
man senate has given its consent for the meetjng 
of the Peace Congress at Frankfort, send its 
sessions will commence on the 23d of August. 
It is to be a New World’s Convention ojf the 
Friends of Peace. 

The Ring of Prussia has recovered from the 
wound inflicted by the assassin Sefeloge. A 
royal decree has been published at Berlin, cur- 
tailing still further the Freedom of the Press. 
The system of “caution-money” is re-estab- 
lished, with the government powers of cancel- 
ing the license to sell newspapers, and of refus- 
ing conveyance by post to obnoxious journals; 
and certain offenses against the press laws are 
“ withdrawn from the competency of a jury.” 
Among the journals affected by the decree is 
the London PtmrA, which has been proscribed 
in the city pf Konigsberg and its province, and 
placed on the list of journals that are no longer 
permitted to pass through the post-office. 


From Portugal we have intelligence of dif- 
ficulties with this country, growing out of 
claims on that government which have been in 
existence for many years. The amount claimed 
is about $300,000. The principal one grows 
out of the destruction of the American ship, the 
General Armstrong, during the war of 1812, by 
a British fleet, while lying in the neutral port 
of Fayal, and therefore entitled to the protection* 
of the Portuguese government. According to 
the law of nations, Portugal is responsible for 
her failure to protect her ; and although Great 
Britain is the party in equity responsible, the 
United States have to look, in conformity to law, 
only to Portugal. The claims have been un- 
successfully pressed for a number of years ; but 
the administration of General Taylor demanded 
an immediate settlement. Our Charg6, Mr. 
Clay, under instructions, had required an an- 
swer to his demands within twenty days, and 
an American squadron had meantime arrived 
in the Tagus to enforce them. Some uneasi- 
ness was felt as to the issue, but it was believed 
; that the Portuguese government would yield. 
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Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell. 

Edited by William Beattie. la two volumes, 

8vo, pp. 1077. New York: Harper and 
^ Brothers. 

This oharming piece of biography is already 
familiar to the reading public in this country, 
from the copious and flattering notices it h^ 
received from the British journals and reviews. 
It will be welcomed in its present complete 
form by every lover of literary history, no less 
than by the admirers of the favorite poet of 
'^The Pleasures of Hope.’’ The author had 
abundance of materials at his command, and has 
executed his task with commendable industiy 
and good taste. In any hands, the subject could 
Hot be without intense interest, and as it has 
been treated in the volumes before us, possesses 
a fascination rarely found in any recent produc* 
tion. Free use is made of the letters of Camp- 
bell, many of which are of the highest order 
of epistolary composition, aboundinj^ in those 
delicate and expressive touches which reveal 
the heart of the man and the genius of the poet 
in the purest and most beautiflil light. 

The American edition is introduced by a let- 
ter of Washington Irving to the publishers, in 
which our admirable countryman relates some 
personal reminiscences of Campbell with so 
much felicity and exquisite grace, that we can 
not avoid transferring them to our pages ; 

"My acquaintance with Campbell commenced in, I 
think, 1810, through his brother Archibald, a most amia- 
ble, modest, and intelligent man, but more of a mathe- 
matician than a poet. He resided at that time in New 
York, and had received from his brother a manuscript 
copy of " O’Connor’s Child ; or, the Flower of Love lies 
bleeding," for which he was desirous of finding a pur- 
chaser among the American publishers. I negotiated the 
matter for him with a publishing house in Philadelphia, 
which offered a certain sum for the poem, provided I 
would write a biographical sketch of the author to be 
prefixed to a volume containing all his poetical works. 
To secure a good price for the poet, 1 wrote the sketch, 
being furnished with facts. by his brother; in was done, 
however, in great haste, when I waa ‘not in the vein,’ 
and, of course, was very slight and imperfect It served, 
however, to put me at once on a friendly footing with 
Campbell, so that, when I met him for the first time a 
few years subsequently in England, he received me as an 
efid firiend. He was living at that time in his rural retreat 
at Sydenham. His modest mansion was fitted up in a 
simple style, but with a tact and taste characteristic of 
the occupants. 

“ Campbell’s appearance was more in unison with his 
writingiB than Is generally the case with authors. He was 
about thirty*seven years of age; of the middle size; 
lightly and genteelly made : evidently of a delicate, acn- 
sitivc organization, with a fine intellectual countenance 
and a beaming poetic eye. 

" He hod now been about twelve years married. Mrs. 
Campbell still retained much of that personal beau^ for 
which he praises her in his letters written in the early 
days of matrimony ; and her mental qualities seemed 
equally to justify his eulogies : a rar| circumstance, as 
none are more prone to dupe themselves in affairs of the 
heart than men of lively imaginations. She was, In facL 


a more suitable wife for a poet than poePs wives are apt 
to be ,* and far once a aon of aong had married a real^ 
and not a poetical fiction. 

“1 had considered the early producthma o^Campbell 
aa brilUant indications of a genius yet to be developed, 
and trusted that, during the long Interval which hod 
elapsed, he had been preparing something to fulfill the 
public expectation ; I was greatly disappointed, therefore^ 
to find that, as yet, he had contemplated no great and 
sustained effort My disappointment in this respect waa 
shared by others, who took the same Interest In his fama 
and entertained the aame Idea of hia capacity. 'There 
he is, cooped up in Sydehham,’ said a great Edinburgh 
critic to me, 'simmering hia brains to servo up a llttto 
dish of poetry, instead of pouring out a whole ctH- 
dron.* 

" Scott, too, who took a cordial delight in CampbelFs 
poetry, expressed himself to the same effect 'V^ata 
pity is it,* said he to me, 'that Campbell doea not give 
full sweep to his genius. He has wings that would bear 
him up tL> the skies, and he does now and then spread 
them grandly, but folds them up again and resumes hia 
porch, as if afraid to launch away. The fact is, he is a 
bugbear to himself. The brightness of his early sucres 
I is a detriment to all bis future efforts. His is afraid of 
the 8hadoy> that his ovmfame oasts before him.* 

" Little was l^ott aware at the time that he, in trnth, 
was a ‘bugbear’ to Campbell. This I infer from an 
observation of Mrs. Campbell’s in reply to an expremion 
of regret on my part that her husband did not attempt 
something on a grand scale. ‘ It is unfortunate for Camp- 
bell,' said she, ‘ that he lives in the same ago wilh Scott 
and Byron.’ I asked why. *Oh,* said sh^ ‘they write 
BO much and so rapidly. Now Campbell wfites slowly, 
and it takes him some time to get under way ; and just 
aa he has fairly begun, out comes one of t^ir poems, 
that sets the world agog and quite daunts him, so that he 
throws by hia pen in despair.’ 

"I pointed out the essential difference in their kinds of 
poetry, and tho qualities which insured perpetuity to that 
of her husband. ‘You can’t persuade Campbell of that,* 
said she. ‘ He is apt to undervalue his own works, and 
to consider his own little lights put out whenever they 
come blazing out with thdr great torches.’ 

I repeated the conversation to Scott some time aftev- 
ward, and it drew forth a characteristic comment 

"‘Pooh!’ said he, good humoredly, ‘how can Camp- 
bell mistake the matter so much. Poetry goes by qualit^p^ 
not by bulk. My poems are mere cairngorms, wroughd 
up, perhaps, witii a cunning hand, and may pass well in 
Ihe market as long as cairngorms are the fashion; but 
they ore mere Scotch pebbles after all; now Tom 
Campbell's arc real diamonds, and diamonds of the first 
water.’ 

“ 1 have not time at present to furnish personal aneo- 
dotes of my intercourse with Campbell, neither doea it 
afford any of a striking nature. Tliough extending over 
a number cf years, it was never very intimate. His reaiF 
dence In the country, and my long intervals of absence 
on the Continent, rendered our meetings few and fu 
between. To tell the truth, I was not much drawn to 
Campbell, having taken up a wrong notion concerning 
him from seeing him at times when his mind waa ih at 
case, and preyed upon by secret griefs. 1 had thought 
him disposed to be querulous and captious, and had heard 
his apparent discontent attributed to Jealous repining at 
the success of his poetical contemporaries. In a word, I 
knew little of him but what might be learned in the casual 
intercourse of general society, whereas it required the 
close communion of confidential friendship to sound the 
depths of his character and know tho treasures of ezeeL 
lence hidden beneath its surface. Besides, he was dogged 
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Cor fMM bj eertaio BMlignant acribblen, who took « 
plHHMtttt In miai^raaentiiig all hli actlonai and holding 
hiaa np'fai an abaord and dlaparaging point of view. In 
What fhla hoatility originated I do not know, bat it moat 
hflVa klvon much annoyance to hia aenaitive mind, and 
ma^ £we alieeted hia popularity. I know not to what 
ndlaa to attribute a circumatance to which IIfm a witneaa 
during my laat visit to England. It was at an annual 
diiiaer of ^ Literaiy Fund, at which Prince Albert pre- 
sided, and where was collected much of the prominent 
talant of the kingdom. In the courae oi the evening 
Campbell rose to make a speech. I had not seen him 
for yean, and his appearance ahovred the effect of age 
and ill health ; it was evident also, that hia mind was 
ohfiiscated by the wine he had been drinking. He 
was confused and tedious in his remarks ; atili, there 
was nothing but what one would have thou^t would 
be received with indulgence,* if not de&rence, from 
a veteran of hia fame and standing, a living classic. 
On the contrary, to my surprise, I soon observed 
signs of impatience in the company ; the poet was re- 
peatedly interrupted by coughs and discordant sounds, 
and as often endeavored to proceed ; the noise at length 
became intolerable, and he waa absolutely clamored 
down, sinking into hia chair overwhelmed and discon- 
earted. I could not have thought such treatment possi- 
Ua to such a person at such a meeting. 

**Haliam, author of the Literary History of the Middle 
Ages, who aat by me on this occasion, marked the mor- 
tification of the poet, and it excited his generous sympa- 
thy. Being shortly afterward on the floor to reply to a 
toasts he took occasion to adveit to the 1*60601 remarks 
qf Campbell, and in so doing called up in review all his 
eminent achievements in the world of letters, and drew 
sodli a picture of his claims upon popular gratitude and 
popular admiration as to convict the assembly of the 
^ring impropriety they had been guilty of— -to soothe 
the wounded sensibility of the poet, and send him home 
to, I trust, a qtiiet pillow. 

**I mentiem these things to illuatrate the merit of the 
piece of biography which you are about to lay before the 
American world. It is a great act of justice to the mem- 
ory of a distinguished man, whose character has not been 
BofficienUy known. It gives an insight into his domestic 
as well as his literaiy life, and lays open the springs of dl 
hia actions and the causes of aU hia contrariety of con- 
duct We now see the real difficulties he had to contend 
frith in the earlier part of his literary career ; the world- 
ly cares which pulled his spirit to the earth whenever it 
would wing its way to the skies ; the domestic afflictions, 
tugging at hia heart-Btrings even in his hours of genial 
Intereouree, and converting bis very smiles into spasms ; 
the anxious days and sleepless nights preying upon his 
organization, producing that morbid sensitiveness 
and aervous irritability which at times overlaid the veal 
awnetneas and amenity of his nature, and obscured the 
unbounded generosity of his heart 
"Hie biography does more : it reveals the affectionate 
oonsiderateness of his conduet in all the domestic rela- 
dona of life. Hie generolity with which he shared hia 
narrow meana with all the membera of hia family, and 
hia preeariona reaourcea to add to their relief ; 
hia deep-felt tendeniesa aa a hnaband and a fether, the 
Bouree of exquialte home-bappineaa for a time, but ulti- 
mately of unmitigated wretchedness ; hia constant and 
devoted friendships, which In early life were almost ro- 
mantic passions, and which remained unwitiiered by age : 
hia sympathies with the diabresaed of every nation, class, 
and condition ; his love of ddldren, that infallible sign of 
a gentie and amiable nature ; hia aenribUi^ to beauty of 
every kin^ *, his cordial feeling toward hia literary con- 
tempiMl'I^ies, so opposite to the narrow and despicable 
jeakku^ fanpntod to him ,* above oil, the crowning ro- 
msDce of Us life, his enthuslaam in the cause of auflering 
Poland, a devotion carried to the height of hia poetic 
tsanperamsnb and, in fact, ezhanoting aU that poetic vein 
properly applied, might have produced epioa ; 


these and many more traits set Ibrth in hia biography 
bring forth his character in its true light, dispel thoae 
douda which malice and detraction may at timet have 
east over it, and leave it in the Ml effulgence of its poetic 

dory" 


Thb Life and Correspondence of Andrew 

Combe, M.D. By G^orgo Combe. Phila- 
delphia: A. Hart. 12mo, pp. 424. 

The remarkable popularity of the works of 
Andrew Combe on Physiology and Hygiene, in 
this country, will make the present biography 
an object of interest with a very large number 
of readers. It is written with singular impar- 
tiality, indeed with too little of the spirit of 
affectionate admiration, by the celebrated George 
Combe, whose own writings on the constitution ' 
of man and the observance of physical laws, have 
made him a general favorite in many intelligent 
circles, which have no peculiar interest in the 
special department of science with which his 
name has been identified. Each of the brothers 
has the merit of presenting important principles 
in plain language. With utility for their motto, 
they have written for the mass of the people, 
and, perhaps, have done more for the diffusion 
of popular knowledge, than many authors whose 
intellectual pretensions are far superior to their 
own. Destitute, to a remarkable degree, of 
every ray of imagination, with no approach tb 
the creative power, which is the test of genius, 
their writings are marked with a robust common 
sense, a patience and clearness of statement, 
and a fertility of simple, homely illustration, 
which account for their deep impression on the 
popular mind. 

In early life, the subject of this memoir dis- 
played none of the brilliant qualities which givd 
promise of future eminence. He was shy and 
reserved in his manners, and with no facility in 
the use of words, though often showing a certain 
droll homor in his actions. His progress in 
learning was slow, though this may bo ascribed 
in part to the injudicious method which was 
pursued in his education. While engaged in 
his medical studies, he first made the acquaint- 
ance of Dr. Spurzheim, an event which decided 
the direction of his mind^for the remainder of 
his life. This soon ripened into intimate friend- 
ship, which was cherished by frequent personal 
intercourse with Spurzheim daring a visit at 
Paris. He at once became a zealous convert 
to the doctrines of Phrenology, making them 
the basis of his , medical practice, and his anthro- 
pological system. 

From an imprudent exposure to cold. Dr. 
Combe’s health early received a severe' shock, 
from the effects of which bis system never fully 
recovered. His subsequent life was that of an 
habitual invalid. He was forced to maintain a 
constant battle with disease. While spreading 
the principles of health in a multitude of house- ' 
holds, wherever the English langnage is spoken, 
by his lucid writings on the subject, he was 
scarcely permitted for a single day to enjoy the 
inestimable treasure. He, consequently, spent 
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tto poitioa of his timo in traveling in dif- 
ferent oountries, visiting France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, and the United States, and his letters and 
observations during these various tours consti- 
tute one of the most interesting features in the 
present volume. His death took place on the 
9th of August, 1847. 

He left the character of a man of sterling 
integrity, excellent judgment, admirable candor 
and fairness of mfed, a single-hearted devotion 
to truth, and a disposition of rare kindness and 
disinterested humanity. His biography will be 
read with satisfaction, by those who feel them- 
selves indebted to his writings. It is simple, 
honest, unpretending, like its subject. With the 
siiigululy prosaic mind of Mr. George Combe, 
no one can expect to find it animated with any 
living glow. It records the life of a public 
benefactor, but with as little freshness or enthu- 
siasm, as if the author were giving a Phreno- 
logical lecture on a collection of skulls- 

Dr. Johnson ; His Religious Life and his 

Death. New York : Harper and Brothers. 

]'2u.o, pp. 405. 

• 

'Fiif. author of this volume is not surpassed 
by Boswell in reverence for the Great Old 
Samuel,” but happily is not infected with his 
puerilities. His book is a favorable specimen 
of the right kind of Hero Worship,” dealing 
tenderly with every relic of the departed, and 
religiously gathojring every precious tribute to 
his memory. It reproduces a variety of char- 
acteristic events and scenes in the life of Dr. ^ 
Johnson, without having the air of a compilation. 
No source of information seems to have been 
Overlooked, while the labors of previous writers 
are so digested and arranged as to give the 
effect of an original production. The main sub- 
ject to which the volume is devoted, is the 
illustration of Dr. Johnson^s religious charac- 
ter, but numerous attractive episodes are also 
introduced, which relieve it from all tendency 
to monotony. The last incidents in his life are 
described with peculiar interest. Several chap- 
Uts are wholly occiimed with his Churchman- 
ship, and under diAent heads, we have a 
spirited description of his humanity, his treat- 
ment of dissenters, his views of monastic life, 
his sympathy with Roman Catholics, and his 
superstition, all the statements being fortified 
with quotations from his own language. Various 
questions of collateral interest are discussed by 
the author, as suggested by the topics under 
review, and are usually treated with equal 
ability and religious feeling. The work will 
doubtless be received as a valuable complement 
to our Johnsonian literature. 


Zosstng’f FiM Book of tho Revolution, pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, has reached its 
fifth number, and fully sustains^he wide reputa- 
tion which it has acquired, as an elegant, spirited, 
and instructive work on American histoiy. The 


union of narrative and description, which foims 
a leading feature of the series, is managed by 
Mr. Lossing with remarkable dexterity, and 
gives a perpetual charm to the composition. 
Jd. the five numbers already issued, we have a 
graphic suj|yey of the scenery and historical^ 
reminisoenoes of the portion of the State of 
New York and of Canada, which is embraced 
within the routes of our fashionable , summer 
tourists. They describe the principal theatre pf 
the French and Indian Wars, and many of the 
most interesting localities of the American Rev- 
olution, including Glenn’s Falls, Lake George, 
Ticonderoga and Champlain from Whitehall to 
St. John’s, Montreal, Quebec, the St. Lawrence 
to Kingston, Lake Ontario, Niagara, and a part 
of the Upper Valley of the Mohawk — all t^y 
classic ground to the lover of American history. 
Whoever would obtain an accurate and indelible 
impression of the great battle-grounds of the 
Revolution, while seeking recreation in a sum- 
mer jaunt, should not fail to make these beauti- 
ful numbers his traveling companions. 

Harper and Brothers have reprinted Sydney 
Smith’s posthumous Lectures entitled Sketeha 
of Moral Philoiophy^ which is introduced with 
a commenda|oiy letter by Lord Jeffrey, writti^n 
but a few days before his death, wherein he says 
that these Lectures ^^will do their author as 
much credit as any thing he ever wrote, and 
produce on the whole a stronger impression by 
the force and vivacity of his intellect, as well as 
a truer and more engaging view of his character 
than what the world has yet seen of his writ- 
ings. The book seems to me to be full of good 
sense, acuteness, and right feeling — ^very clearly 
and pleasingly written — and with such an a^ 
mirable mixture of logical intrepidity, with the 
absence of all dogmatism, as is rarely met with 
in the conduct of such discussions.” The ver- 
satile author discusses a great variety of topics, 
slenderly connected it is true, with Metaphysics 
or Moral Philosophy, and on this account has 
left a far more readable volume, than if it had 
been rigidly devoted to the questions which it 
professes to treat. His remarks are always 
lively, pointed, and apposite, betraying a famil- 
iar knowledge of the world, and a quick per- 
ception of the bearing and character of current 
events, while their caustic wit is usually at- 
tempered with an inexhaustible fountain of good 
humor. 

We have received The Plough, the Loom, and 
the jinvil, volume 2d, from the veteran editor, 
of whose zeal and ability in maintaining the 
doctrine of “harmony” and mutual dependence 
between all the great branches of domestic in- 
dustry, it afibrds abundant evidence. 

Mr. Skinner contends, with every appearance 
of assured conviction, that as our country spreads 
over so many latitudes, and embraces climates 
and resources more various and abundant than 
any other, our policy, too, should be peculiar^ 
and that instead of importing iron, cloth, and 
other manufactures, for which we have materials, 
or capabilities inexhaustible, we should import 
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i» the best of all importations, whose de- dmed generalizatioiia are often profonnd and 
maais, whfle oooupied with other indostries, always suggestive. 

woddd create a steady and remunerating market The Gallery ofUlwtrwm Anurict^^ edited by 
ihe prodnots of agriculture, which, he insists, C. Edwards Lestbr, Esq. has reached its ser^lh 
woidd be, of all things, the surest guarantee for number, which contains a portrait and biograph- 
•improvements in the art of terra-cid|ore. This ical sketch of the distinguished ornithologist, J. 
enterprise is one of the ablest of the kind, to J. Audubon. The engraving presents a de- 
iUnstrateSthe importance of placing the consumer lightful view of the inteUectu^ and expressive 
by the side of the agriculturist ; and whether features of the veteran foresl^r, savan, and art- 
r^erence be had to the long services of the ist, while the sketch by Mr. Lester gives a rapid 
editor in the cause of cultivators of the soil, or and satisfactory summaiy of the principal ino^ 
the earnestness and power with which he and dents in his adventurous life. The dagnerreo- 
his ccffrespondents enforce their doctrine, there types by Brady, and the lithographs by D’Avigk 
can be no hesitation in saying, that those who non, throughout this series, are highly creditable 
unite with them in opinioq wiU do well to give specimens of their respective arts. The bio- 
encouragement to The Plough^ the Loom^ and graphical notices are carefully written and beam- 
the jtnvil. It is but justice to add, that it is tifully printed. The previous numbers embrace 
well printed on fine paper, giving no less than Taylor, Calhoun, Webster, Wright, Clay, and 
64 pages monthly, at the rate of 85 for two Fremont — and that our readers may form some 
subscribers, or 83 for one. Edited and published idea of the striking fidelity of the Portraits, we 
by that old and tried soldier in the cause— the present, in a previous page, the well-known 
founder of the first agricultural journal in the likeness of our late President, copied on wood 
United States — J. S. Skinner, 79, Walnut-street, by Lossing, from the first number of the 
Philadelphia. work. 

Phillips, Sampson, and Co. have published a A. Hart, Philadelphia, has reprinted from the 
new edition of The Jlebels, one of the earliest English edition. The Phantom Worlds from the 
and most popular novels of the admirable Mrs. French of Calmet, with a Preface and Notes 
Child. Its character is too well known to auth- by Rev. Henry Christmas, giving a general 
orize criticism at this time, and its reproduction survey of the history and philosophy of spirits, 
in the present edition will gratify the troops of apparitions, ghosts, elves, fairies, spooks, bogles, 
friends, with whom the author is a distinguished bugaboos, and hobgoblins. It will probably meet 
favorite. with an extensive circulation in these days when 

One of the most remarkable books of the Connecticut divines are haunted by infernal visits, 
month is The Logie and Utility of Mathematics^ and the Rochester sibyls are on exhibition in 
by Charles Davies, LL.D., published by Barnes New York. 

and Co. It is not intended as a treatise on any Pies BorealeSy or Christopher Under Canvas^ 
special branch of mathematical science, and de- is republished from Blackwood’s Magazine in a 
mands for its full appreciation a general acquaint- neat edition, by A. Hart, Philadelphia, and will 
anoe with the leading methods and routine of meet with a warm reception from the innumer- 
mathematical investigation. To those who have able admirers of the noble, eloquent, impaa- 
a natural fondness for this pursuit, and enjoy sioned, kaleidoscopic, frisky, and genial old 
the leisure for a retrospect of their favorite Christopher. 

studies, the present volume will possess a charm, Among the valuable scientific serials now 
not surpassed by the fascinations of a romance, issuing from the New York press, is The Dio- 
It is an elaborate and lucid exposition of the tionary of Mechanics^ Engine Works, and En- 
prineipies which lie at the foundation of pure gineering, edited by Oliver Byrne, and pub- 
mathematics, with a highly ingenious applica- lished by D. Appleton a|i Co. Of this work 
tion of their results to the development of the we have thirteen numms, which bring the 
essential idea of Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, subjects, in alphabetical order, to the article on 
Analytic Geometiy, and the Differential and Into- Etching,” the last number completing the 
gral Calculus. The vfbrk is preceded by a gen- elaborate description of the “ Steam Engine,” 
eral view of the subject of Logic, mainly drawn which in itself forms a treatise on a leading 
from the writings ofArchbishopWhately and Mr. branch of practical science, and may be com- 
Mill, and closes with an essay on the utility of mended in high terms tp the attention both of 
mathematics. Some occasional exaggerations, the general reader and the professional engineer, 
in presenting the claims of the science to which It is rarely that such a mass of important in- 
his life has been devoted, must here be pardoned formation is condensed into so lucid and pleasing 
to the professional enthusiasm of the author, a form, attractive no less by the clearness of its 
In general, the work is written with singular scientific details, than by the bright picture which 
circumspecyon ; the views of the best thinkers it gives of the progress of the useful arts in 
on the suoject have been thoroughly digested, modern times. 

and ore presented in an ariginal form ; every Another work, of similar value, is Jd Treatise 
thing bem the impress of the intellect of the an Marine and Naval jirchitectwre, by Jose 
vTiter; his s^le is for the most part chaste, W. Griffiths, p serial which has reached its 
simple, transparent, and in admirable harmony seventh number, and has elicited the warmest 
with the digni^ of the subject, and bis con- encomiums from distthguished constructors and 
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engfinecrs. The stylia is e fine model of scien^ 
tifiiC discussion, presenting the first principles of 
nftval architecture with precision, compactness, 
and aimpUcity, ^abounditig. with graphic deiscrip- 
tive details, and preserving a spirted freedom 
and boldness in the most intricate and difficult 
expositions. The superior character of its con- 
tents, with the low price at which it is afibrded, 
will Insure it a^'wide circulation among Amer- 
ican mechanics, vdbo can not lail to gain both a 
pecuniary and an intpUcctual a4vhh^e from its 
perusal. 

Specimens of the BridgUSy Viaducts^ on the 
United Slates JRattroads, by Georue Buggin, 
deserves an honorable place by the side of the 
two preceding serials, as an important contribu- 
jtion to the science of civil engineering in this 
country. The sixth number has already made 
its appearance, being tlm commencement of an 
elaborate treatise on Bridge-building, illustrated 
with sketches of the most remarkable specimens 
in this branch of architecture. The multiplicity 
of works like those we have just alluded to, and 
the great and instant popularity which they at- 
tain, prc.sfint n cheering proof of the prevalence 
of scientific curiosHy, and of the mental activity 
which leads to thorough investigatiTm, among 
the leading artisans of the United States. 

Tfic Srrond Booh in Greckj by John M'Cj.in- 
TOCK, published by Harper and Brothers, is the 
complement to previous volume, entitled 
First Book in Greeks which, as a practical man- 
ual in this branch of philology, has elicited the 
warmest aj»probaiion of judicious teachers. Dr. 
M*(’lint(tck has hroiighi the resources of a ripe 
and generous scholarship to the preparation of 
this \^ork, which, w’ith the other volumes of bis 
l^lleinentary Series in Greek and Latin, is a 
highly honorable proof of his sound learning and 
correef taste. The present work gives a full 
view of the («’re<dt Syntax, with copious i^nstra- 
tion«!, and exlrai’ts from Xonophoirs Anabasis, 
Homer, Anacreon, and sentences from the Greek 
Dramatists. Its peculiar merit consi.st?! in the 
progressive manner in which the various diffi- 
culties of Greek combination are unfolded, the pu- 
pil being thus led forward, by a natural sequence, 
to a mastery of the complicated idioms of the lan- 
guage, and trained impcrcepiihiy to a perception 
of its rich and w(»nderful beauties. 

Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia, have rc- 
publi.shed Impressions and Experiences of the 
West Indies and North America in 1849, by 
Rouert Baird, an intelligent Scotchman, ap- 
parently of the legal profession, but vith little 
of the talent essential to the composition of a 
popular book of travels, llis remarks on the 
IJnitcd States are in a more discriminating tone 
than is often attained by English tourists, but the 
whole tone of the volume is, for the most part, 
so prosy and commonplace as to make its perusal 
an intolerable bore. 

Tallis, Willoughby, and Company are pub- 
lishing a beautifully embclli.shcd edition of The 
Life of Christy by the Rev. J(%iin Fleetwood, 
with original illu.strations by Warren, who has 
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attained a distinguished reputation, as a delin- 
eator of Oriental scenery, characters, and cos- 
tumes. It is to be completed in twenty. five 
parts, of which two have been issued, in a 
style of elegant typography, highly creditable to 
the taste and enterprise of the publishers. The 
biography of the Saviour by Dr. Fleetvrood is^ 
written with decorum and grasiity, reproducing 
the consecutive events of the sacred ifarrative 
in symmetrical order, and, presenting with be- 
coming reserve, such moral reflections as arc 
naturally suggested by the different topics of 
the sublime history. The work is happily dis- 
tinguif^hed from .several recent attempts on sim- 
ilar themes, by its freedom from the ambitious 
mid disgusting pretension of dressing up the 
severe simplicity of the Oriental writers in the 
tawdry and finical robes of modern rhetoric. 

The Shoulder-Knot, by the Rev. B. F. Tefft, 
published by Harper and Brothers, is a work of 
more than common originality, intended to (;on- 
vey Important views of life, through the medium 
of fiction, and containing many passages of re- 
markable vigor and beauty. Tlie .story i.s de- 
rived ffom facts in the hi.«1()ry of Louis XIII. of 
France, who, with hi.s Queen, the admirable 
Anne of Austria, the Queen Mother, the selfish 
and passionaft: Mary, and the con.summare mas- 
ter of intrigue, Cardinal Richelieu, is made to 
act a leading part in the development of the 
narrative. The author displays le.ss skill in the 
artistic blending together of the principal inci- 
dents of the plot, than in hisi.soIated de.seriplions 
and conversations, many of which* indicate a 
high order of talent. The whole story is per- 
vaded with a wholesome and elevated religious 
tone, showing the power of fictitious creation 

illustrate the most vitally important truths. 

Stringer and I'ownscnd have published a 
Supplement to Frank Forrester s Fish and Fish- 
ing in the United Slates, by W. H. Herbert, 
correcting some errors which had crept into the 
principal work on that subject, and completing 
the memoirs ot the finny tribes under the demo- 
craih’ in.stitiitions of America, with the jaunty 
airiness of deserqilion, and genuine relish of 
natural .scenery (as well as of fried fish), wdiich 
have given such a wide celebrity to the flowing 
and unctuous pen of Frank Forrester. 

The Moj-ning Watch is an anonymous poem, 
published by George P. Putnam, breathing an 
atmosphere of tender, religious .sentiment, and 
showing considerable descriptive power. It has 
not, however, sufficient vigor of imagination to 
atone for the intense subjectivity of thought 
which throws a dim haze ove.r the best-con- 
ceived passages. 

J. Ross Browne's Report of the Debates in 
the Convention of California on the Formation 
of the Slate roiistituiion, is a curious historical 
document, and will possess still more inicrosl 
when the antitpiitic.s of the modern Eldorado 
shall become the objeel of learned research. 

2'ke Mothers of the Wise and Good, by .Iabez 
Burn.s, D.D., reprinted by Gould, Kcrdall, and 
Lincoln, Boston, is a collection of interesting 
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incidents, showing the ©fleets of matcrnnl infln** Co«, Cincinnati, is a record of wild adventures 
ence on the formation of character, and trading among the Indians, by a rollicking Western 
the excellence of many eminent men in varioiis youth, who never misses the opportunity for 
walks of life, to the pure and exalted virtues a scene, and who tells his story with a gay, 
with which they were I'amiliar in early life* saucy, good-natured audacity, which makes his 
within the sacred retirements of the domestic book far more companionable than most volumes 
circle. of graver pretensions. Commend us to young 

The seventh number of Carlyle' TfOUer^Day Garrard, whoever he may be, as a free and easy 
PamphlEs, issued by Harper and Brothers, is a guide to the mysteries of life in the forest.- 
mere seven-fold repetition of the ancient discon- Poems by H. Ladu Spenceu, published by 
tent of the author, w’hose mirth is changed into Phillips, Sampson, and Co., Boston, are rather 
a permanent vk’ail, and for whom the “bravo remarkable specimens of juvenile precocity, most 
o'erhanging firmament has become oiijy a foul of them having been written in the day.s of the 
and pestilential congregation of vapors.” The author’s earliest boyhood, and some of them 
subject of this number is the “ Statue of Hud- during his twelfth year, and at a period little 
son,” the great deposed Railway King. It says, less remote. Their poetical merit must, of 
much more of statues iii general, than of this course, bo inconsiderable, and they arc not suf- 
particular one of Hudson's. Like all the recent fioiently curious to warrant publication. 
pr')dufjtions of Carlyle, it reminds us of the D. Appleton and Co. have issued a novel 
struggUngs of a sick giant, whom his friends in entitled HeloisCj or the Unrcvealed Secret, by 
mercy should compel to take to liisbed and turn Talvi, the gifted authoress of The Sketch of the 
his face to the wall. Slavic Language and Literature, which is cn- 

An elegant edition of The Illustrated Domestic titled to special commendation among the recent 
Bible, by the Rev. Iwgram Cobbin, is puhli>h- productions of American literature. Without 
ing in numbers by Samuel Hueston. It has brief the machinery of a complicated plot, and in lan- 
notes and reflections by the editor, and copious guage that is almost sculpturesque in its chaste 
pictorial embellishments, illustrative of Oriental simplicity,* it possesses an intense and unflagging 
scenery and manners. The w^ork*is to be com- interest, by its artistid delineation of character, 
pleted in twenty-five numbers. its profound in.sight into the niy.slcrics of passion, 

Stanford and Swords have reprinted a neat and the calm, delicate, spiritual beauty of its 
adMioiL oi Earnestness, or Incidents in the Life heroine. Its subtle conception of the nicest 
of an English Bishop, by Charles B. Taylor, variations of feeling, is no less remarkable than 
whose rare talent for applying the resources of its precision in the use of language, the work, 
fiction to fne illustration of religiou.s truth has for the most part, not only reading like the jiro- 
given him an enviable reputation with a large ductiou of a native, but of one familiar w itli the 
circle of readers. The present work wdll be most intimate rcsourcc.s of idiomatic Knglish 
found to pos.sess equal interest with the previous | A very few exceptions to this remark in ^oino 
religious stones of the author. ^ | portions of the dialogue, who.se naivete nlom^ 

jJmy Han by the author of TAe Curate I for their inaccuracy, only present the giMicral 

ef Luiivoo(h another spirited religious novel, j purify of the composition in a more striking 
directing a bailery of red-hot shot against the’ light. We sincerely trust that the writer, who 
Tractarian or Puseyite movement in England, | has been so happily distingMi''hed in the field of 
is republished by ,1. C. Riker. It is written in. literary rc^carch, will be induced, b} the .succe.ss 
atone of uncommon earne.stncss. and contains' of this*voluniP, to continue her labors in the 
some passages of genuine pathos and eloquence, i province of fictitious creation. Nothing is wanl- 
Tke Vale of Cedars, by Oilice Ac i ilar, | ing to her assurance of an enviable fame in this 
republished by I). Appleton and Co., is a novel ' dcpartriioiit of letters. 

of more than ordinary power, indebted for its | The Initials is the title of an English novel, 
principal interest to its vivid dcM-ription of the reprinted by A. Hart. Pliiladelpbin, illustrative 
social condition of Spain during the reign of of German life and character, and in all respects 


Isabella. The volume is introduced with an in-j 
terc.sting biographical Sketch of the able author- 
ess, who died in 1847. 

Crosby and Niehols, Boston, have republished 
Chronicles and Characters of the Stork Exchange, 
by John Francis, a work describing the pro- 
gress of financial speculation in England, with' 
great liveliness of delineation, and illustrated j 
with a vaiiety of personal incidents and scenes 
of the 1 ichest character. The volume is intend- 
ed to give !i pcipular narrative of the money 
pow’cr of England, in a manner at once interest- 
ing and suggestive, and it accomplishes its pur- 
pose with eminent suceess. 

Wah-to-yah, and the Taos Trail, by Lewis 
W. Garrard, published by H. W. Derby and, 


of more interest than would be predicted from 
its ambiguous designation. 

The Lorgnette, published by Stringer and 
Town.scnd, continues to make it.s appearance 
once a fortnight, and W'ell sustains the reputa- 
tion it has acquired, as a brilliant, searching, 
and good-humored .satirical eoinmcnlavy on the 
many-colored phantasmagoria of the town. The 
name of the author is still a dead .secret, in 
spile of numerous hints and winks among the 
knowing ones, and he is shrewd enough to pre- 
fer the prestige of concealment to the tickling 
of his vanity by publicity. The most noticeable 
feature in his work is its quiet, effective style 
of composition, »»’hich is utterly free from the 
pyroteohnic arts of so many current pretenders. 
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1 T)R0MENADE dress. — F or walking in public gardens, barege dresses, plain or 
^ * Jr figured, arc generally adopted ; hrxi glace or damask bareges arc the most recherchh. 
Dresses of shot silk form also charming toilets. The skirts are less full Ihati those of last ycar-^ 

but, to compensate for it, thes aro trimmed with 
graduated flounces up to the waist — many as 
five are worn, and they arc yiinked and stamped 
at the edges. The bodies arc tight, and open ia 
front ; a cord connects the two sides of the cor- 
sage, and buttons, either of silk, colored stones, 
or steel, aro placed on the centre of this cord. 
Thd sleeves arc wider at the bottom than at the 
top, and are trimmed with two small flounces ■ 
from beneath them A large lacc sleeve falls over 
the hand, leaving the lower part of the arm un- 
covered. This lorm of .sleeve is very becoming 
to the hand. 

Mantelets are very slightly altered ; they are, 
how«*vcr, rather more closely fitted to the ligure 
than last year; they are all made of taffetas 
glace ^ and trimmed wi»h pinked ruchts ol the 
same material for young persons, and with wide 
black lace for married ladies. 

Fig. 2, is a Pelerine of a pattern quite new. 
It is made of embroidered net, trimmed vitli 
three rowg of point d\lleni;nn, and ornamented 
with a large knot of ribbons Bayadere. Another 
pattern is of Indian muslin em- 

broidered and trimmed with malines, 
open and buttoned up in the back. 

Fig. 3 is a neat costume for a little 
gill. 

l)res.s of glace silk, sh^idcd in light 
green and lilac. I'he skirt trimmed 
with four row s of fringe of green and 
lilac silk intermingled. The corsage 
low^ and plain, wdtli a pelerine which 
pa.'^ses along the back and shoulders, 
and is brought down to the front 
the waist in a point. This ]H'lerinp is 
edged with two row's of fringe. The 
slccNCSof the dro''.s, which are short, 
ai c edged simply with one row of Iringe, 
Attached to these .'*liort sleeves arc 
long sJeoves oi white muslin made so 
as to set ncaily close to the upper part 
of the aims, but lini.shcd between tlie 
elbow and the w'risl with three draw’- 



Fig. 1. — Promenade Dress 

mgs separated by bands of needlework in.ser- 
tion. Above these drawings there is a frill 
which falls back on the arm. The neck is 
covered by a chcmi.sette of muslin, finished 
at the throat with a trimming of needlework, 
turned over. 



Fig. 2 — Pelerine. 


Pig. 3.— Littlk Gini/s Costume 

shoulders, mixinf? with loiigr curls- This 
head-dress is worn also with bandeaux^ but 
then the jrarland must be thicker in the 
lower part. The leaves arc of different 
colors, from the various shades of j^reen to 
the autumnal red tint. This kind of gar- 
land is made also of ivy, with small red 
balls. The gowns arc of taffetas (Vltalie 
— white, rose, or blue (their shades are to 
be glaces de blanc) : the body is trimmed 
with a berihe, made of two rows of blonde; 
the front ornamented with a puffing of 
white net laced with satin ribbons the color 
of the gown. 


Fig, d.-— B ael Dress. 
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MK.MOKIKS OF Mf^S .1A\K 1’0RTF:]1. 

liV MUs (' hall 

T he lVo«jM(‘ii( \ ill iitii of fon'ioihM s is. 

Tli.jf III J'.iiLrIarnI \vv havi* lew ** (-('loliririnl 
wotiwii ' I’oiliajiN tlii'N mean tliat \\(‘ Ifw 

wlmaii* ■■ iiotoiKMis Init lo< us admit tlia( m 
cHIkm r.isi- iliry an* ui:hl . and may wt* not «*\- 
pri'ss our Itolii'l lu il*' licinj; liottcr lor women 
aini lor the eoinniuiut\ tliat sin*h is the easr 
“ eelelinty raiely adds to the ha|)]nness, nt a 
woman, and almost as rarely mereases her um*IuI- 
ness. riie time and att<*nlion leijuired to attain 
“ eelehrity,’’ must, exeept iindei \ery pe<*uliar 
eiremustanees, inlerl'eie \Mtli the laithlul dis- 
eharire of lliose feminine duties ujioii wliieh the 
well-domo of .soeiety ilepends. and \> hieh shed 


■ impelled h}" siieh belief rather hy instinct than 

■ hy reason; who cherished (vve can find no better 
I word), the liero-fccUni^’' of dcvrition to what 
I was nVht, thou«.rh il rni^dit have b(*en unworld- 
!ly; and whose deep heart welled up perpetual 
I love and patienee, toward the o\er-boilinfj faults 

ainl frequent stumblings of a hot youth, whudi 
: she felt would mell(»\v into a Irmtlul manhood, 
j 'I’he strencTth and olorv of Kntjland aie in the 
: keepinir d' the \\i\cs and mothers ol its men, 
and when we arc (piestioncd lOiicbini* our “ cele.- 
hrati’d women, ’ we may in ^eiu'ral terms refer 
to those v\ho have watched <»ver, moulded, and 
iiispiied our ceh‘brated" m(*n. 

Jlappv is the e/iuntry where the I;iw s of God 
and iiaime aie lieltl m icv(‘ienc*c — wliero each 
sex fulfills its peculiar dulics. and renders its 
spheie a sanetiiary ’ and surely such harmony is 
blesstnl b\ the Almiiihly — for while other natimis 
waitbe 111 anarchy and po\crty, our ow'ii spreads 
w’lde her aims lo receive all who s?ck protec- 
tion m* need ri'pose. 

1 Hilt if we have few “celebrated” w'omen, few, 

' who impelled either by cireiiiiistanccs or the ir- 
v<*pres'.ible resih'ssness of ociiins, cro forth amid 
tlie pithlls of juiblicily. and batllewilh the world, 
eiilu'i as poets— Mir dramatists — or moralists — 
m mere !alc-tclb*rs in sijiqilo j^rosc — or, more 
d.inireioijs v.till, ‘‘ hold tin* minor up to nature” 
<111 the staije Ihat iiiimi<**‘ hde — if we have Imt 
h*w. we hav<’. and have had sunir. (il’whom wo 
.are jU'Mv proud ; wounui of sn<*h well-balanced 
minds, that tod ibey evt.-r .so labonoii-'lv in their 
]»u!dn* and perilous paths, their ilomesiu* and so- 
I'l.il dutie'v liavi' lu’cn fiillilled willi a^ dilii^i’iif 
ainl hiilhliil love a*' Ihouoli the woild li.id novel 
been piinlied and eniiclii'd Iw the tM-a'-mes of 
llieir feminine wisibrni ; vet tlii'> ilocs not slialvG 
oiir heli<*l. that. de>|)Jtc the .sjxilli's.-, and well- 
earned reputations tliey en|oyed, tin* liomairc 
th<*v re<*ei\ed (ainl it has its* i-liarin). am) even 
the blessed <*onseionsin'ss oi having <-onlrihiil('(l 


so pure a hahi around our Kri<:li.sh homes, ! to tin* healthliil reeieafmn, fla* improved rnoral- 
VVithin the.se. “Innnes’' cmr heroes —statijsineii itv, the ililfusion of the lu*"! -oit of kiiowledjre — 
— pliih»sopliers — men of letters — men of freniiis the mwnni would liave I'l'eii happier hml she 
— rceeivi; their first impressions, and the impitus eonlmued nishrmeil iii the privaev of domestn; 
to a faithful diseliarire of their after eallings as ' h»ve and ilonu'stn* duly She may not think this 
(dirisiiaii suh|e<*ts of llie State. ] ;it the comuu'iii-ement of her <'an'er , and at its 

'riiero are few of sui-h mi'ii who do not trace ' termination, il "-In' has liveil sullieienll> lom: to 
hack their resolution, llieir paliiolisni, their was- I have des<*eiid<*d. even i»raeefully from her pedes- 
<lom, their learninir — llie iioiinshment of all their I tal, ‘•lie iiinv open recall the liuinai:e ol the past 
higher a^'pirntions — to a wi^e, JiopefnI, lovini:^- ■ to iiiake up lor il.s lack in the pnscil. Hut .so 
heailcd and faith-ins]ure<l inotli(*r ; one who /»r- perfeeily is woman constituted for the earc.s, the 
lievetl in a .son's desiiny to he iricat ; it iirav he, * all<*(*ti*»ns, the duties — the blos.sed duties of m«- 
Vol. 1.— No. I— E li 
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public life — ^that if she give nature waf it will 
whisper to her a text 'that “ celebrity never ad- 
ded to the happiness of a true woman.’’ She 
must look for her happiness to home. We would 
have young women ponder over this, and watch 
^cwefully, ere the vail is lifted, and the hard' 
<^el eye of public criticism fixed upon them. 
No profession is pastime *, still less so now than 
ever, when so many people are “clever,” though 
SQ few are great. Wo would pray those espe- 
cially who direct their thoughts to literature, to 
think of w'hat they have to say, and why they 
wish to say it ; and above all, to weigh what 
they may expect from a capricious public, tigainst 
the blessed shelter and pure harmonies of private 
life.* 

But we have had some — and still have some 
— “ celebrated” women of whom we have said 
“we may be justly proud.” We have done 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Lady Rachel Rus- 
sell, who vras so thoroughly “domestic” that 
the Corinthian beauty of her character would 
never have been matter of history, but for the 
wickedness of a bad king. We have recorded 
the hours spent with Hannah More ; the happy 
days passed with, and the years invigorated by 
Maria Edgeworth. We might rocall the stern 
and faithful puritanism of Maria Jane Jewsbury; ’ 
and the Old World devotion of the true and 
high-souled daughter of Israel — Grace Aguilar. 
The mellow tones of Felicia Hernaii’s poetry 
linger still among all who appreciate the holy 
sympathies* of religion and virtue. We could 
dwell long and profitably on the enduring pa- 1 
tience and life-long labor of Barbara Holland, and 
steep a diamond in tears to record the mem- 
orio of L. E. L. We could — alas, alas ! barely 
five-and-twenty years’ acquaintance with litera- ' 
ture and its ornaments, and the brilliant cata- ’ 
loguc is but a Momento Mori J Perhaps of all 
this list, Maria Edgworlh’s life was the hap- 
piest ; simply because she was the most retired, 
the least exposed to the gaze and ohscrvatitni 
of the w’orld, ihc most occupied by loving duties 
toward the most united circle of old and young 
we ever saw assembled in one hapjiy home. | 

The very young have never, perhaps read one 

* In support ul‘ this opinion, whicli wc know is op]iosod 
to the popular feeling of many in the present day, wc 
venture to quote wliat Mm Porter herself repenti^.us said 
to her by Madame de Stftel : •• She freqmTitly pniiAcd my 
revered inotlicr for the retired inHiiiier in which she main- 
tained her little domestic establishment, *^yiLldniff her 
daughters to society, but not to the toorld." We j>rHy those 
we love, to mark the delicate and most true distinction, 
between society” and the “ world " “ 1 wus set on a 
stage," continued De St&el, "1 was set on a stage, at a 
child’s age, to be listened to as a wit and worshiped fur 
my premature judgment. I drank adulation ns my soul’s 
nourishment, and I cannot now live without its poison ; it 
hw been my bane, never an aliment. My heart ever sigh- 
ed lor happiness, and 1 ever lost it, when 1 thought it ap- 
proaching xny grasp. I was admired, made an idol, bat 
never beloved. I do not accuse my parents for having 
made this mistake, but I have not repeated it in my Al- 
bertine*' (her daughter.) " She shall not 

* Seek for love, and fill her arms with bays.' 

1 bring her up in the best society, yet in the shade." 


of the tales of a lady w^hose reputation, as a nov- 
elist, was in its zenith w'hen Walter Scott pub- 
lished his first novel. We desire to place a 
chaplet upon the grave of a woman once “ cele- 
brated” all over the known world; yet who 
drew all her happiness from the lovingness of 
' home and friends, while her life w^as as pure as 
' her renown was extensive. 

I In our own childhood romance reading was 

* prohibited, but earnest entreaty procured an 

* exception in favor of the “ Scottish Chiefs.” It 
^ was 'the bright summer, and we read it by 
' moonlight, only disturbed by the murmur of the 

* distant ocean. Wc read it, crouched in the 
deep recess of the nursery window ; we read it 

I until moonlight and morning met, and the tireak- 
fa.st bell ringing out into the soft air from the old 
gable, found us at the end of the fourth volume 
‘ Hear old times ! when it would have been doem- 
I ed little less than sacrilege to crush a resjiectable 
' romance into a shilling volume, and our mammas 
considered only a five volume story curtailed of 
its just proportions. 

I Sir William Wallace has never lost his heroic 
ascendency over us, and we have steadily re- 
sisted every temptation to ojien the “ popular 
edition” of the long-loved romance, lest what 
people will call “ the improved state of the 
human mind,” might displace the sweet memory 
of the mingled admiration and indignation that 
chased each other, while we read and wept, 
without ever questioning the truth of the ab- 
sorbing narrative. 

Yet, the “ Scottish Chiefs” scarcely nidiicvcd 
the popularity of “ Thaddeus of Waisaw,” the 
first romance originated by the active brain and 
singularly constructive power of Jane Porfer, 
produced at an almost girlish ago. * 

The hero of “ Thaddeus of Warsaw” wa.s 
really Koseiuszko, the beloved pupil of George 
Washington, the grandest and pnre.st patriot 
the Modern World has known. The eiilhiisi- 
astie girl was nu»vcd to its composition hy the 
Stirling times in which .she lived j and a personal 
obser\ation of, and acquaintance with some of 
those brave men w'hose struggles for liberty 
only ceased w’iih their exile, or their existence. 

Miss Porter placed her .standard of excellence 
on high ground, and — all gentle-spirited as was 
her nature — it w’as firm and unlliiiehiiig toward 
w'hal she believed the right and true. We must 
not, therefore, judge her by the depressed state 
of “ feeling’’ in these limes, when its demonstra- 
tion is looked upon h.s artificial or afibeted. 
Toward the lerminaliun of the last and the com- 
mencement of the present century, the w’orld 
was roused into an interest and enthusiasm, 
which now’ we can scarcely appreciate or ac- 
count for; the sympathies of England W’ere 
aw’akencd by the terrible revolutions of France, 
and the de.solation of Poland ; as a principle, we 
hated Xafioleon, though he had neither act nor 
pan in the doings of the democrats ; and the 
sea-songs of Dil^In, W’hich our youth now would 
call uncouth and ungraceful rhymes, were key- 
notes to public feeling ; the English of that time 
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were thoroughly “ awake,” the British Lion had 
not slumbered through a thirty years^ peace. 
We were a nation of soldiers and sailors, and 
patriots; not of mingled cotton-spinners and 
railway speculators and angry protectionists; 
we do not say which state of things is best or 
worst, we desire merely to account for what may 
bo called the taste for heroic literature at that 
time, and the taste for — we really hardly know 
what to call it — literature of the present, made 
up, as it too generally is, of shreds and patches 
— bits of gold and bits of tinsel — things written 
in a hurry to be read in a hurry, and never 
thought of afterward — suggestive rather than 
reflective, at the best ; and we must plead guilty 
to a too great proneness to underrate what our 
' fathers probably overrated. 

At all events we must bear in mind, while 
reading or thinking over Miss Porter’s novels, 
that, in her day, oven the exaggeration of en- 
thusiasm was considered good tone and good 
taste. Uow this enthusiasm w^as fostered^ not 
subdued, can be gathered by the author's in- 
genious prelace to the, we believe, tenth edition 
of “ Tliaddeuv of Warsaw.” 

This story brought her abiiiidant dionors, and 
rendered her society, as well as the society of 
her sister and brother, sought for by all who 
aimed at a reputation for taste and talent. Mrs. 
Porter, on her husband's death (he was the 
younger son of a well -connected Irish family, 
born ill Ireland, in or near Coleraine, we be- 
lieve, and a major in the Knniskillen dragoons), 
sought a residence Ibr her family in Edinburgh, 
where education and good society arc attain- 
ahh* to persons of moderate fortunes, if they are 
‘‘well horn;” hut the cxlraordinaiy artistic 
*skill (»f her son Robert re(|uircd a wider field, 
and she brought her children to Loinioii sooner 
than she had intended, that his proniisiiig talents 
might he cultivated. Wc heheve the greater 
pan of ■* Thaddoiis of Warsaw” was written in 
London, either in St. Martin’s-laiic, Newport- 
street, or Gerard-street. Soho (lor in these three 
streets the family lived after their arrival in the 
metro[iolis) ; Ihitugh as .soon as Robert Kcr 
Torter's abilities floated him on the stream, his 
mother and sisters retired, in the brightness of 
their fame and beauty, to the village of Thames 
Ditton, a residence they loved to speak of as 
their ** home.” The actual labor of Tliad- 
deiis” — her first novel — must have been con- 
siderahlc ; fur testimony was frcipicntly borne 
to the fidelity of its localities, and Polos refused 
to believe that the author had not visited Poland ; 
indeed, she had a happy power in describing 
localities. 

It was on the publication of Miss Porter’s 
tw'o first works in the German language that 
their author was honored by being made u Lady 
of the Chapter of St. Joaehiiu, and received the 
gold cross of the order from Wurtemberg ; but 
‘‘ The Scottish Chiefs'’ was never so popular 
on the continent as “ Tlmdrjpus of Warsaw,” 
although Napoleon honored it w^ith an interdict, 
to prevent its circulation in France. If Jane 


Porter owed her Polish iiupirations so peculiarly 
to the tone of the times 'in which she lived, shb 
traces back, in her introduction to the latest 
edition of “ The Scottish Chiefs,” her enthusiasm 
in the cause of Sir William Wallace to the influ- 
ence of an old “ Scotch wife’s” talcs and ballade 
produced upon her mind while in early chili!- 
hood. She wandered amid w'hat she klescribes 
as “ beautiful green banks,” which ro.se in nat- 
ural terraces behind her mother’s house, ^nd 
where a cow and a few sheep occasionally fed. 
This house stood alone, at the head of a little 
square, near the high school ; the distinguished 
Lord*Elchies formerly lived in the house, which 
was very ancient, and from those green banks 
it commanded a fine view of the Frith of Forth. 
While gathering “goiuart*” or other wild flowers 
for her infant sister (whom she loved more dear- 
ly than her life, during the years they lived in 
most tender and afTectiouate companionship), she 
frequently encountered this aged woman with 
her knitting in her band ; and she would speak 
to the eager and intelligent child of the blessed 
quiet of the land, where the cattle were brow..- 
iiig without fear of an enemy; and then she 
W'ould talk of the awful times of the brave Sir 
William Wallace, when he fought for Scotland 
“against a cruel tyrant; like unto them whom 
Abraham overcame when he recovered Lot, with 
all his herds and flocks, from the proud foray of 
the robber kings of the South,” who, she never 
failed to add, were all rightly punished for op< 
pressing the stranger in a foreign land ! for the 
Lord carcth for the stranger.” Miss Porter says 
that this woman never omitted mingling pious 
allusions with her narrative, ‘‘Yet she was a 
person of low degree, dressed in a coarse wool- 
en gown, and a plain Mutch cap cla.sped under 
the chin with a silver brooch, which her father 
had worn at the battle of Cullodcn.'’ Of course 
she filled with talcs of Sir William Wallace and 
the Bruce, the listening ears of the lovely Saxon 
child who trea-^ured them in her heart and brain, 
until they fructified in after years into the ‘'Scot- 
ti>h Chiefs.” To these two were added “ The 
Pastor’s Fireside,” and a number of other tales 
and romances ; she contributed to several an- 
nuals and magazines, and always took pains to 
keep up the rejnitatioii she had won, achieving 
a large share of the popularity, to which, as an 
author, she never looked for happiness. No one 
could bo more alive to praise or more grateful 
for attention, but the heart of a genuine, pure, 
loving woman, beat w’ilhin .lane Porter’s bosom, 
and she was never draw’ii out ol her domestic 
circle by the flattery that has .spoiled so many, 
men as W'cll as women. Her mind W’as admir- 
ably balanced by her home afTcelions, which re- 
mained unsullied and unshaken to the end of 
her days. She had, in common with her three 
brothers and her charming sister, the advantage 
of a w'ise and loving mother — a woman pious 
without cant, and worldly-wise without being 
w’orldly. Mrs- Porter was born at Durham, 
and when very young bestowed her hand aud 
heart on Major Porter; an old friend of the 
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faraily assures us that two or three of their remember the formal, old-fashioned courtesy of 
(Children were born in Ireland, and that certain- the venerable old lady, who w-as then nearly 
ly Jane was amon^ the number;^ although she eighty — ^the bine ribbons and good-natured 
left Ireland when in early youth, perhaps almost frankness of Anna Maria, and the noble cour- 
an infant, she certainly must be considered tesy of Jane, who received visitors as if she 
“Irish,” as her father was so both by birth and granted an audience ; this manner was natural 
%scent, and esteemed during his brief life as a j to her j it was only the manner of one whose 
brave and generous gentleman ; he died young, thoughts haA'e dwelt more on heroitj deeds, and 
leaving his lovely widow in straightened cir- 1 lived more with heroes than with actual living 
edipstances, having only her widow’s pension to I men and women ; the efl'ect of this, however, 
depend on. The eldest son — afterward Colonel soon passed away, but not so the fascination 
Porter— w’as sent to school by his grandfather, which was in all she said and did. Her voice 
We have glanced briefly at Sir Robert Ker was soft and musical, and her conversation 
Porter’s wonderful talents, and Anna Maria, addressed to one person rather than to the com- 
when in her twelfth ye^r, rushed, as Jane ! pany at large, while Maria talked rapidly to 
acknowledged, “prematurely into print.” Of every one, or /or every one who chose to li.sten. 
Anna Maria we knew personally but very little ; ■ How happily the hours passed ! we were shown * 
encugh, ln>wever, to recall with a pleasjiUt i some of those extraordinaiy' drawings of Sir 
memory her readiness in conversation, and her | Robert, who gained an artist’s reputation before 
bland and cheerful manners. No two sisters; he was twenty, and attracted the attention of 
could have been more difierent in bearing and' West and Shoe* in his mere boyhood. We 
appearance : Maria was a delicate blonde, with heard all the interesting particulars of his pano- 
a riant face, and an animated manner — we had ’ ramie picture of the Stunning of Scringapatfim, 
said almost peculiarly Irish — rushing at conclu- [ w’hich, the first of its class was know n half 
sions, where her more thoughtful and careful ! over, the world. We must not, however, he 
sister paused to consider and calculate. The * misunder.stnod — there was neither personal nor 
beauty of Jane was statuesque, her#deportment family egotism in the Porters; they invariably 
serious yet cheerful, a seriousness (juitc as nat-^ .spoke of each other with the tcndcrest afleetioii 
ural as her younger sister’s gayety; they both' — but unless the conversation W’lis forced by 
labored diligently, bin Anna Maria’s labor was ' their friends, they never mentioned thiur own, 
sport when compared to her elder sister’s care- 1 or each other's works, while they were most 
ful toil ; Jane’s mind w'as of a more lofty order , ' ready to praise w'hat was e.Kcellenl in the wnrks 
she was intimse, and felt more than she said, ' of others; they s]:H»kc with plea'^iirc ol‘ their 
while Anna iMaria often said more than she I sojourns in London ; while their mother said, it 
felt; they were a delightful contrast, and yet | was much wiser and better for young ladies 
the harmony between them wa.s complete; and j who were not rich, to live quietly in tins conn- 
one of the happiest days we ever spent, while j try, and escape the temptations^ of luxury and^ 
trembling on the threshold of literature, was display. At that imic the “young ladies” 
with them at their pretty road-side coitajre, in ! seemed to us certainly nut young ; that was 
the village of Kshcr, before the death of their j about two-and-twenty years ago, and .lauc Por- 
vcnerablc and dearly-belovcd mother, whose ter was sevciity-five whtm she died. They 
rectitude and prudence had both guided and ' talked much of their previous dwelling at 
sheltered their youth, and who lived to reap i Thames •Ditlon, of the ideasant nci<;hhorhond 
with them the harvest of their industry and ' they enjoyed there, though their mother's health 
exertion. We remember the drive there, and and their own had much improved since thi'ir 
the anxiety as to how those very clever ladies” i residence on FIsher-hill ; their little garden w’as 
would look, and what they wouhl say ; we 1 hounded at the hack by the. beautiful ]jjirk of 
talked over the various letters we had received^ Claremont, and the front of the house ove.rh Hiked 
from Jane, and thought of the cordial invitation the leading roads, broken as they arc by the 
to their cottage — their “ mother’s cottage*’ — village green, and some noble elms. The view 
as they always called ^t. Wo remember the i is crowned by the high trees of Esher-plaec, 
old white friendly spaniel who looked at us with | ojxjning from tin? village on that side oi the brow 
blinking eyes, and preceded us up-stairs; we | of the hill, .lane pointed out the loatle of the 

— ! proud Cardinal Wolsey’s doniain, inhahiled dur- 

* Miss Porter never told me she wn8 an Irihliworaan, ' ing the days of his pjjwer over Henry VHf., 
but mice sin* queationed mo concerning my own parent- and in their cloudy cvcninrr when that eapri- 
we end piece of bi.^ j md upon my expleimug thet „.y , monan.h's Jiivc.r clmniTod to bittnrost Imte. 

mother wa«t an Knahsh worn mi, my father Irish, and tliHt : y r u l- u 

I wee born in Irclend. which I quitted eerly in life, ehc 'hn M-iy s|.(,l l„ fc«tcr her hiwh romanc-e, 

ohecTvcil kcr t/ien circumstancea mre very aimilar to mhic. , •‘'l^p could at the .same lime enjoy the 

For my own part, I have no doubt that flhe was Irish by , sweet.s of that domcslie converse she loved best 
birth and by deHcent on the father's side, butit will be no . of all. We were prevented by the occupations 
difficult matter to obtain direct evidence of the facts ; ond and hcarl-beatiiigs of our own iilerarv labors 

we hope that some Irish patriotic friend will make due j ^ „ . 1 

inquiries on the subject. During her life, I had no idea * In his early days the Pre^tident of the Iloyal Academy 
of her connection with Irchintl.or I should certainly have | painted a very stiikiffg portrait of .lane PoiUr, as “Ml. 

J 3wn country had a claim of which it runda,” and llarlowt; jaunted her in the ca«oncfl.s dresi 

lay be justly proud. ! of the order oi St. Joachim. 



0 MEMORIES OF MISS JANE PORTER. 


from repeating^ this visit; and in 1831, four 
years after these well-remembered hours, the 
venerable mother of a family so distinguished in 
literature and art, rendering their names known 
and honored wherever art and letters flourish, 
was called home. The .sisters, who had resided 
ten years at Esher, loft it, intending to sojourn 
for a time with their second brother. Doctor 
Porter, (who commenced his career as a sur- 
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gpon in the navy) in Bristol ; but within a year 
the youngest, the light-spirited, bright-hearted 
Anna Maria died : her si.stcr was dreadfully 
shaken by her loss, and the letters we received 
from her after this bereavement, though contain- 
ing the outpourings of a sorrowing spirit, wefb 
full of the certainty of that reunion hereafter 
which became the hope of her lil'e. ^ She soon 
resigned her cottage homo at Esher, and found 



jane porter's COL'TAUE at ESHER. 


the aflfeclionatc welcome she st» well deserved | afflicted with «!o severe an illness, that we, in 
in many homes, where friiMidj? vied with each * common with her other friends, thought it im- 
other t() fill the void in her sensitive heart. She ' possible she could carry out her plan of joiir- 
was of loo wise a nature, and Iiki sympathizing neying to St. Petersburgh to visit her l)rothcr, 
a habit, tti shut out new interests and rfire.etions, Sir Robert Kcr Porter, who hiul been long united 
but her old ones never withered, nor w’erc they j to a Russian princess, and w'ns then a widower, 
ever replaced ; were the love of such a sister- her strength w’as fearfully reduced ; her onee 
friend — the watchful tenderness ami nncom- ! round figure become almost spectral, and little 
promising love of a mother — ever replaced,’’ | beyond the placid and dignilif!d expression of 
to a lonely sister or a bereaved daughter ! Miss • her noble countenance remained to tell of her 
Porter's pen had botMi laid aside for some time, former lieaiily ; but her resolve was taken ; she 
when suddenly she came before the world as j w’ished, she said, to .see onec more her youngest 
the editor of ‘‘ Sir Edward Sew'ard’s Narrative,'’ I and most beloved brother, so distinguished in 
and set people hunting over old atlases to find several careers, almost deemed iMCompalible— 
out the island where ho resided. The whole us a painter, an author, a and a diplo- 

wa.s a clever fiction ; yet Miss Porter never matist, and nothing eould turn her from her 
confided its authorship, we believe, beyond her purpo.«e ; she reached St. Petersburgh in safety, 
family eirele ; perhaps the eorres|iondcfiee and and with app.TrentJy improved health, found her 
documents, which are in the hands of one of ; brother as much courted and beloved there as 
her kindest friends (her executor), 31r. Sliep- I in his own laml, and his daughter married to 
herd, may throw some light ujR)n a subject * a Rus-sian of high distinction. Sir Robert 
which the “Qujirterly” honored by an article. ; longed to return to England. He did not 
We think the editor certainly used her pen. as conipluiii of ilinc.ss, and every thing was 
well as her judgment, in the work, and w’e have arranged for their departure; his final visits 
imagined that it might have been W'ril ten b}' the : were paid, all but one to the Emperor, who 
family circle, more in sport llsin in earnest, and had ever treated him as a friend ; the day bo- 
thcii produced to serve a double purpose. i fore his intended journey he went In the palace. 

After her sister’s death Miss Jane Porter wokJ was graciously rceei'.ed, and then drove home, 
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but when the servant opened the carriage^oor Wo did not think at our last leave-taking that 
at his own residence be was dead ! One sor- Miss Porter’s fragile frame could have so long 

row after another pressed heavily upon her, withstood the Power that takes away all we 

yet she was still the same sweet, gentle, holy- hold most dear; but her spirit was at length 
minded woman she had ever been, bending with ^summoned, after a few days’ total insensibility, 
CHiristian faith to the will of the Almighty — on the 24th of May. 

“ biding her time.” We wore haunted by the idea that the pretty 

How Jiflerently would she have “w’atched cottage at Esher, where vre spent those happy 
and waited” had she been tainted by vanity, or hours, had been treated even as “Mrs. Porter’s 
fixdd her soul on the mere triumphs of “ liter- Arcadia” at Thames Ditton — now altogether 
ary reputation.” While firm to her own creed, removed ; and it was with a melancholy pleas- 

she fully enjoyed the success of those who ure we found it the other morning in nothing 

scramble up— where she bore the standard to changed ; it was almost impossible to believe 
the heights— of Parnassus ; she was never more that so many years had passed since our last 
happy than when introducing son^ literary visit. While Mr. Fairholt was sketching the 
“ Tyro” to those who could aid or advise a cottage, we knocked at the door, and were . 
future career. We can speak from experience kindly permitted by two gentle sisters, who 
of the 'warm interest she took in the Hospital now inhabit it, to enter the little drawing-room 
for the cure of Consumption, and the Cover- nnd walk round the garden; except that the 
nesses’ Benevolent Institution ; during the pro- drawing-room has been re-papered and painted, 
gress of the latter, her health was painfully and thi^t there were no drawings nnd no flowers, 
feeble, yet she used personal influence for its the room was not in the least altered ; yet to ns 
success, and worked w'ith her own hands for , it seemed like a sepulchre, and w’e rrjoi6ed to 
its bazaars. She was ever aiding those 'W’ho i breathe the sweet air of the little garden, and 
could not aid themselves ; and all her thoughts, listen to a nightingale, whose melancholy ca- 
words, and deeds, were evidence of her clear, dence harmonized with our feelings, 
powerful mind, and kindly loving *heart ; her “Whenever you are at Esher," said the de- 
appearance in the London coteries was always voted daughter, the last time we conversed with 
hailed with interest and pleasure ; to the young her, “do visit my mother’s tomb.” We did so. 
she was especially aflectionatc ; 
hut it was in the qiuet niorn- 
ing.s, or in ^the long twilight 
evenings of summer, when vis- 
iting her cherished friends at 
Shirley Park, in Kensington- 
square, or wherever she might 
be located for the time — it was 
then that her former spirit re- 
vived and she poured forth 
anecdote and illustration, and 
the store of many years’ ob- 
servatron, filtered by experi- 
ence and purified by that de- 
lightful faith to which .she 
held — that “all things work 
together for good to them that 
love the Lord.” She held 
this in practice, even more 
than in theory : you saw her 
chastened yet hopeful spirit 
beaming forth from her gen- 
tle eyes, and her sweet smile can never be] A cypress flourishes at the head of the grave; 
forgotten. The last time we saw her, was and the following touching inscription is carved 
about two years ago— in Bristol— at her broth- on the stone : 

«r, Dr. Porter’s house in Portland-squaro : then 

she could hardly stand without assistance, here sleeps in- jesus a Christian widow 
yet she never complained of her own suffering JANE PORTER 

or feeVdencss — all her anxiety was about the odiit junk 18th, 1831, jetat. 86; 

brother — then dangerously iil, and now the la.st the beloved mother of 

of “ his race.” Major Porter, it will be re- w. porter, m.d., of sir robert xer porter. 
morabered, left five children, and these have and op jane and anna maria porter, 

left only one descendant — the daughter of Sir who mourn in iit)PE, humbly trusting to be born 
Robert Ker Porter and the Russian Princess j again with her unto the blessed kingdom 
whom ho married, a young Russian lady, w’hose ' op the«r lord and saviour. 

present name we do not even know. I »»» grave, for she ministered to the foob. 
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{From the Oalleiy of Nature.] 

SHOOTING STARS AND METEORIC 
SHOWERS. 

ROM every re- 
gion of the globe 
and in all 
of time wiihin 
the range of his- 
tory, exuibitions 
of apparent in- 
stabii.ly in the 
heavens have 
been observed, 
when the curt- 
tains of the ev- 
ening have been 
drawn. Sudden- 
ly, a line of light 
arrests the eye, darting like an arrow through 
a varying extent of space, and in a moment the 
firmament is as somljre as before. The ap- 
pearance is exacitly that of a star falling from 
its sphere, and hence the popular title of shoot- 
ing star applied to it. The apparent tnagnitudes 
of these meieorite.s arc widely (Idfercnt, and also 
their lirillianey. Oecasionally, they are far more 
resplendent than the briirhiest of the planets, and 
throw a very perceptible illumiriatioii upon the 
path of the observer. A second or t\v(» com- 
monly siifiiees for the individual displuy, but in 
some instances it has lasted several minute'^. In 
every climate it is witnessed, and at all times 
of the year, but most frecjucntly in the autumnal 
months. As far back as recrords go, we meet 
with allusions to these swift and cvancseont 
luminous travelers. Minerva's ha*^ty llighl 
from the peaks of Olympus to break the truce 
between the Greeks and Tr()jans, i.s compared 
by Homer to the emission of a brilliant star. 
Virgil, in the first book of the Georgies, mentions 
the shooting stars as prognosticating *wcather 
changes : 

“And oft 1)rf<)r»' tPTiM'f'^tpniv' wimN nrioo, 

TIm- ..ri 111. I I -I r , 

An ■ d'Oiii I. ht 

Wilii HWcfimi : gMtn. ‘ ..ii. .ii_ . , 

Various hypotheses have been franuMl to CNp’ iln 
the nature and origin of these reoun kable ap- 
pearances. When clcelrieiiy beunn to be un- 
derstood, this was thought to ulVord a satisfaetoi ■ 
explanation, and the shooting stars were regardeu 
by Becearia and Vas»*ali as merely eleetrieal 
sparks. When the inllammable nature of the 
gases became known, Lavosier and Volta sup- 
posed an aceuraulalion of hydrogen in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere, beoause of its 
inferior density, giving rise by ignition to the 
meteoric exhibitions. While these theories of 
the older, philosophers have been shown to be 
untenable, there is still great obscurity resting 
upon the question, though have reason to 
refer the l^enomena to a cause exterior to the 
bonnde of ' pur atmosphere. Upon this ground, 


the subject assumes a strictly astronomical 
a.spect, and claims a place in a treatise on the 
economy of the solar system. 

The first attempt accurately to investigate 
these elegant meteors was m^e by two uni- 
versity .students, afterward Profassors Brandes 
of Lctosic, and Benzenberg of Dussoldorf, in tU^ 
'-ear 1798. They selected a base line of 46,200 
tcet, somewhat less than nine English miles, and 
placed themselves at its extremities on appointed 
nights, for the purptiso of ascertaining their 
average altitude and velocity. Out of twenty- 
two appearances identified as the same, they 
found ^ 

7 under 45 miles 
9 betwcen*45 and 90 miles 
5 above 90 miles 
1 above 140 miles 

The greatest observed velocity gave twenty-five 
miles in a second. A more extensive plan was 
organized by Brandes in the year 1823, and car- 
ried into efl'ect in the neighborhood of Breslaw. 
Out of ninety-eight appearances, the computed 
heights were, 

4 under 15 miles 

15 from 15 to .10 miles 
^3 from .'to to 45 miles 
from 45 to 70 miles 
13 trnrn 70 to tK) miles 
(> above 90 miles 

5 from 140 to 460 miles. 

I 

The velocities were between eighteen and thirty- 
six miles in a second, an averago velocity far 
greater than that of the earth in its orbit. 

The rush of Inniinnus bodies through the sky 
of a more extraordinary kind, though a rare 
oecurreneo, has repeatedly been observed. They 
are usually discriminated from shooting stars, and 
known by the vulgar as fire-balls ; but probably 
both proceed from the same cause, and arc iden- 
tical phenomena. They have sometimes been 
seen of large volume, g \ing an intense light, a 
hissing noise aecompaiiying their progress, and 
: a loud explosion attending their termination, 
iln the year 1670, a meteor passed over Italy 
about two hours after sunset, upon whieh Mon- 
tanari wrote a treatise. It came over the Adriatic 
Sea as if from Dalmatia, cros'jed the country in 
the direction of Rimini and Letrliorn. a loud rejiort 
being heard ai the latter ])!acp, and disappeared 
upon the sea toward Corsica. A similar visitor 
was witnessed all over Enjrlnnd, in 1718, and 
forms the subject of one of Halley's papers to 
I he Royal Society. Sir Hans Sloaiie was one 
of its spectators. Being abroad at the time of 
its appearance, at a ipiartcr past eight at night, 
in the streets of London, his path was suddenly 
and intonsidy illiiminafcd. Thi**, he apprehended 
.at tirst, mi»rlit arise from a di.scharge of rockets ; 
but found li fiery object in the heavens, moving 
' after the manner of a falling star, in a direct line 
' from the JMeiades to below the girdle of Orion. 
Its liiiLdilncss was so vivid, that several times he 
! was obliged to. turn away his eyes from it. The 
i stars disappeared, and the moon, then nine days 
j old, and high near the meridian, the sky being 
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very dear, was so efifaoed by the lustre of the lites, that such bodies are of extra-terrestrial 
meteor as to be scarcefy seen. It was computed origin. 

to have passed over three hundred geographical Antiquity refers us to several objects as having 
miles in a minute, at the distance of sixty miles descended irom the skies, the gifts of the im- 
above the surface, and was observed at diflerent mortal gods. Such was the Palladium of Troy, 
extremities of the kingdom. The sound of an the image of the goddess of Ephesus, and the 
^ftxplosion was heard through Devon and Corn- sacred shield of Niima. The folly of the ancients 
wdl, and along the opposite coast of Bretagne, in believing such narrations has often been the 
Halley conjectured this and similar displays to subject of remark ; but, however, fabulous the 
proceed from combustible va|>or8 aggregate on particular cases referred to, tho' modems have 
the outskirts of the atmosphere, and suddenly been compelled to renounce their skepticism 
set on fire by some unknown cause. But since respecting the fact itself, of the actual transition 
his time, the fact has been established, of the of substances from celestial space to terrestrial 
actual fall of heavy bodies to the earth from sur- regions ; and no doubt the ancient faith upon 
rounding space, which r^)uires another hypo- this subject was founded on obsoryed events, 
thesis. To these bodies *the term aerolites is The following table, taken from the work of M. 
applied, signifying atmospheric stones, from urjp. Izarn, Dcs Pierres tombecs du CieL exhibits a 
the atmosphere, and Aidof, a stone. While many collection of instances of the fall of aerolites, 
meteoric appearances may simply arise from together with the eras of their descent, and the 
electricity, or from the inflammable gases, it is {lersons on whose evidence the facts restj but 
now certain, from the proved descent of aero- the list might be largely extended 


Subntance. 

IMate 

IVnod. 


flhower of Atones 

At Rome 

Wilder Tiilluy Hostilius . . . 

Li\ y. 

Shower of stones 

At Runic 

Consuls C. Murtius and M. 


< 

Torqiintus 

J. Obsequens. 

Shower of iron 

In Lucunia 

Year before Uie defi'at of 
Crassus 

Pliny. 

Shower of mercury 

In Italy 

.Second year of the 7Hth 
OK mpiiid 

Dion. 

Large stone 

Near the river Negus, Tin ace 

Pliny. 

Three large stones 

In Thrace 

Year l>efore .1 C’. 452 .... 

('h. of Count Mnrcrllin 

Shower oT fire 

At Uueanoy 

January 4, 1717 

(leoffroy le Cadet 

Stom; of 72 kis 

About liiOO stones — one ) 

Near Larissa, Mneedoma., 

January 17Co 

Paul Lucas. 

ofiailbs > 

Anutlier of lbs ) 

Near Padua, in Italy 

In 1.510 

Carden, Varcit 

Another of 59 lbs 

On Mount Vasier, Provence 

November 27, 1027 

Gassendi. 

Shower of sand fur 1.5 hour« 

In the Atluntic 

April 6, 1719 

Pfire la Fuillti'. 

Shower ol sulphur 

Sodom and (luinurrn 

Mosf's. 1 

Sulphurous rum 

In the Duchy ut Mansfield 

In 10.58 

Spiingeriburgh. i 


In 1010 




October, 1721 

Su'cesbier. ^ 

Shower of unknown mutter 
Two large stones, wei^hbg 

Ireland 

In 1UU5 ! 

Mubcbenbrmtck. | 

20 lbs 

I.ipomis, in Bresue 

September, 17.53 

Lalnndc. * 

A stony mass 

Niort, Normandy 

In 17.50 

Lalniide. j 

A stone of 7^ lbs 

At Luce, in Le Maine 

Seplciubor 13, 1708 

Ilnehulay. 

A stone 

At Aire, in Artois 

In 1768 

Gur.<-'oiiile dc Uoynval. , 

A stone 

In Le Coleiitiri 

In 1768 

Moriind. 1 

Extensive shower of stones 

Krivirotis of Anon 

July 21, 1790 

St Amiiiid, Buudin, dtc. 

Aliout twelve stones 

Sienna, Tu<*rdiiy 

July, 1794 

Enrl ot linutol 

A large stone of 56 Ibu 

A stone of about 20 lbs. . . . 

W old rottu«e, Yorkshire . 
Sale, l>(.'partmeut oi the 

Dcecinber 13, 1795 

i 

('tijitain Tophum. 


Rhone 

March 17, 1708 

Lelievre and I)e Dr6c. * 

A stone of 10 lbs 

In Portugal 

February 19. 17' Mi 

.‘^oulhey. 

Shower of stones 

Shower of stones 

Benares, East Indies 

At Pluun, near Tabor, Bo- 

Deroinber 19, 1798 

J. Lluyd Williams, Esq. 

Mass of iron, 70 cubic fec^ 

hemia 

July 3, 175.3 

B. de Bum. 

America.: 

April 5, IhOO 

Philosophienl Mag. 

Mass of iron, 14 quintals .. 

Aliakauk, Siberia 

Very old 

PuIIbs, Chladui, &.e 

Shower of stones 

Barboutnn, near Rotmefort 

July. 1789 

Dorect, Juii., Lomet d:-C. 

Large stone of 260 lbs. . . . 

Ensisheim, Tipper Rhine.. 

November 7. 1492 

Rutenschueii. 

Two stones, 200 and 300 Iba. 

Near Verona 

In 1762 

Arad, de Boiird. 

A stone of 20 lbs. . 

Several stones from 10 to 

Hulcs, near Yille Franchc . . 

March 12, 1798 

De Dr6c. 

17 lbs 

Near L’Aigle, Normandy .. 

April 26, 1803 

Fourcruy. 


Some of the instances in the table are of-suf- ! fall was drawn up at the lime by order of the 
ficient interest to deserve a notice. Emperor Maximilian, and deposited with the 

A singular relation respecting the stone of stone in the church. It may thus be rendered : 
Ensisheim on the Rhine, at which philosophy “In the year of the Lord 149*2, on Wednesday, 
once smiled incredulously, regarding it as one , w'hichwias Martinmas cve, the 7th of Novcmlier, 
of the romances of the middle agC!«r may now j a singular miracle rwcurred ; for, between elei^en 
be admitted to sober attention as a piece of j o'clock and noon, there was a loud clap of thun- 
authentic history. A homely narrative of its ; der, and st prolonged confuted noise, .wlxicb WM 
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beard at a' great distanco ; and a stone fell from 
the air, in the jurisdiction of Ensisheim, which 
weighed tw'o hundred and sixty pounds, and the 
confused noise was, besides, much louder than 
here. Then a child saw it. strike on a field in 
the upper Jurisdiction, toward the Rhine and Inn, 
near the district of Giscano, which was sown 
with wheat, and it did it no harm, except t^t 
it made a hole there ; and then they conveyed it 
from that spot ; and many pieces were broken 
from it; which the landvogt forbade. They, 
therefore, caused it to bo placed in the church, 
with the intention of suspending it as a miracle : 
and there came here many people to see this 
stone. So there were remarkable conversations 
about this stone : but the learned said that they 
knew not what it was; for it was beyond the 
ordinary course of nature that such a large stone 
should smite the earth from the height of the air ; 
but that it was really a miracle of God ; for, be- j 
fore that time, never .any thing was heard like, 
it, nor seen, nor described. When they found 
that stone, it had entered into the earth to the 
depth of a man's stature, which every body ex- f 
plained to be the will of God that it should be 
found ; and the noise of it was heard at Lucerne, 
at Vittinir. and in many other places, so loud that 
It was believed that houses had been overturned : 
an*! as the King Maximilian was here the Mon- 
day after St. Catharine’s day of the same year, 
his royal exielleney ordered the stone which 
luid fallen to be brought to the casilc, and, after 
having conversed a long time about it with the 
noblemen, lie .stud that the people of Kn^i««heiiii 
should take it, and order it to be hung up in tho 
church, and not to allow any body to take any | 
l^ing Irom if. His excellency, however, took , 
two jiieees of it; of which he kept one, and 
sent the other to the Duke Sigisinund of Austria: 
nnd they s|x»ke a great deal about this stone, 
which they suspended in the choir, where it still 
is; and a great many people came to see it.” 
Contemp(»niry writers confirm the substance of 
this narration, and the evidence of tho fact exists ; 
the aerolite is precisely identical in its chemical 
composition with lliat (»f other meteoric stones. 
It ri'inaincd for three centuries suspended in the 
cliuivh, was carried oil' to Colmar during the 
French revolution ; hut has since been restored 
to its fotriner site, and Eiisisheini rejoices in the 
possession of the relic. A piece broken from it 
is ill the Museum of the Jnrdin des Plantrs at 
Paris. 

The celebrated Gassendi was an eye-witness 
of a similar event. In the year on tho 

27lh of November, the sky being quite clear, he 
saw a burning stone full in the neighborliotxl of 
Nice, and examined tho ma.ss. While in tho 
air it a])pcarcd to bo about four icet in diameter, 
wa.s surrounded by a luminous circle of colors 
like a rainbow, and its fall was accompanied by 
a noise like the discharge of artillery. U|^K>n 
inspecting the substance, ho found it weighed 
o91hs., was extremely hard, of* a duH, .metallio 
color, and of a specific gravity considerably 
greater than that of common marble. Having 


only this solitary instance of such an occurrence, 
Gassendi concluded that the mass came from 
some of the mountains of Provence, which had 
been in a transient state of volcanic activity. 
Instances of the same phenomenon occurred in 
the years 1672, 1766, and 1768; but the facts . 
were generally doubted by naturalists, and con^ 
sidered as electrical appearances, magntfed by 
popular ignorance and timidity. A remarkable 
example took place in France in the year 1790. 
Between nine and ten o^cloek at night, on the 
24th of July, a luminous ball was seen travers- 
ing tho atmosphere with great rapidity, and 
leaving behind it a train of light ; a loud explo- 
sion was then heard, accompanied with sparks 
w'hich flew off in all directions ; this was fol- 
lowed by a shower of stones over a considerable 
extent of ground, at various distances from each 
other, and of different sizes. A prorcs verbal 
was drawn up, attesting the circumstance, 
signed by tho magistrates of the municipality, 
and by several hundreds of persons inhabiting 
the district. This curious document is literally 
as fitllows : “ In the year one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety, and the thirtieth day of tho 
month of August, we, the Lieut. Jean Duby, 
mayor, and Louis Ma.ssiIlon, procurator of the 
commune of the municipality of La Grangc-de- 
Jnillac, and Jean Darmite, resident in the parish 
of La Grnnge-<le-Jiiillae, certify in truth and 
verity, that on Saturday, the 24th of July last, 
between nine and ten o'clock, there passed a 
great fire, and after it we heard iif the air a 
very loud and extraordinary noi.‘»e ; and about 
two minutes after there fell stones from heaven; 
but fortunately there fell only a very few, and 
they fell about ten paces from one another in 
some places, and in others nearer, and, finally, 

I in some other places farther; and falling, most 
of them, of the weight of about half a quarter 
of a pound cuch, some others of about half a 
pound, like that found in our parish of La 
I Grange; and ou the borders of the parish of 
I Creoii, they were found of a pound weight ; 
and in falling, they seemed not lo he inflamed, 
hut very hard and black without, and within of 
the color of steel : and, thank G(k 1, they oee.a- 
I sioried ik) harm lo the people, nor to the trce.s, 

. hut only to some tiles which were broken on the 
houses; and most of tliem fell gently, and others 
fell quickly, with a hisMiig noise; and some 
were found which had entered into the earth, 
hut very few. In witness thereof, we have 
written and signed these presents. Duby, 
mayor. Darmite.*’ Though such a document 
as this, coining from the unlearned of the district 
whore the plienornonoii occurred, was not cal- 
culated in win aeceptaiiec with tho savans of 
the French capital, yet it was corroborated by 
a host of intolligent witnesses at Bayonne, 
Thoulouse, and Bordeaux, and by transmitted 
specimens containing the substances usually 
found ill atmospheric stones, and in nearly the 
.same proportions. A few years afterw^ard, an 
undoubted instance of the fall of an aerolite' 
ocourred in England, w^hich largely excited 
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publiQ curiosity. This was in the neighborhood 
of WoM Cottage, the 'house of Captain Topham, 
in Yorkshire. Several persons heard the report 
of an explosion in the air, followed by a hissing 
sound j and afterward felt a shook, as if a heavy 
^)ody had fallen to the ground at a little distance 
srom them. One of these, a plowman, saw a 
huge Slone falling toward the earth, eight or 
nine yards from the place where he sto<^. It 
threw up the mould on every side, and after 
penetrating through the soil, lodged some inches 
deep in solid chalk rock. Upon being raised, 
the stone w'as found to weigh fifty-six pounds. 
It fell ill the afternoon of a mild but haky day, 
daring which there was no thunder or lightning ; 
and the noise of the explosion was heard through 
a considerable district. It deserves remark, that 
in most recorded cases of the descent of project- j 
ilcs, the weather has been settled, and the sky 
clear; a fact w'hich plainly places them apart 
firom the causes which operate to produce the 
tempest, and shows the popular term thunder- 
bolt to be an entire misnomer. 

While this train of circumstances was prepar- 
ing the philosophic mind of Europe to admit as j 
a truth what h^ hitherto been deemed a vulgar ^ 
error, and acknowledge the appearance of masses 
of ignited matter in the atmosphere occasionally 
descending to the earth, an account of a phe- 
nomenon of this kind was received from India, 
vouched by an authority calculated to secure it 
general res})ect. It came from Mr. Williams, 
F.R.S.. a fesident in Bengal. It stated that on 
December 19th, 1798. at eight o'clock in the 
evening, a large, luminous meteor w'as seen at 
Benares and other parts of the country. It wws ^ 
attended with a loud, rumbling noise, like an ill- ' 
discharged platoon of musketry ; and about the 
same time, the inhabitants o( Krakhui, fouineen 
miles from Benares, saw the light, heard an ex- 
plosion, and immediately after the noise of heavy 
bodies falling in the neighborhood. The sky 
had previously been serene, and not the smallest 
vestige of a cloud had appeared for many days. 
Next morning, tiie mould m the fields was found 
to have been turned up in many spots ; and un- 
usual stones, of vuriou.^ sizes, but of the same 
substance. W'erc picked out from the moist soil, 
generally from a depth of six inches. As the 
occurrence took place in the night, after the | 
people bad retired tb rest, the explosion and 
the actual fall of the stones were not observed ; | 
but the w^atchman of an English gentleman, | 
near Krakhut, brought him a stone the next| 
morning, which had fallen through the top of j 
his hut, and buried itself in the earthen flour. ! 


after, there was heard in L^Aigle and in the 
! environs, to the extent of more than thirty 
leagues in every direction, a violent explosion, 
which lasted five or six minutes. At first there 
were three or four reports, like those of a can- 
non, followed by a kind of discharge which 
resembled the firing of musketry ; after which 
there was heard a rumbling like the beating of 
a drum. Tiie air was calm, and the sky serene, 
except a few clouds, such as are frequently ob- 
served. The noise proceeded from a small cloud 
w'^hieh had a rectangular form, and appeared 
motionless all the time that the phenomenon 
lasted. The vapor of which it was composed 
was projected in all directions at the successive 
explosions. The cloud seemed about half a 
league to the northeast of the town of L’Aigle, 

I and must have been at a great elevation in the 
I atmosphere, for the inhabitants of two hamlets, 
a league distant from each other, saw it at the 
I same time above their heads. In the whole 
I canton over which it hovered, a hissing noise 
like that of a stone discharged from a sling was 
j heard, and a multitude of mineral masses were 
seen to fall to the ground. The largest that fell 
weighed pounds; and the gross number 
amounted to nearly three thousand. By the 
direction of the Academy of Sciences, all the 
circumstances of this event were minutely ex- 
amined by a commission of inquiry, with the 
celebrated M. Biol at its head. They were 
found in harmony with the preceding relation, 
and reported to the French minister of the in- 
terior. Upon analyzing the .stones, they were 
found identical with those of Benares. 

The following are the principal facts w’iih 
reference to the aerolites, upon which general 
dependence may be placed. Immediately after 
their descent they arc alw'ays intensely hot. 
They are covered with a fused black incrusta- 
tion, consisting ehiclly of oxide of iron ; and. 
what is most remarkable, their chemical analysis 
de\elo)Ts the same substances in nearly the same 
proportions, though one may have reached the 
earth in India and another in England. Their 
specific gravities arc about the same ; consider- 
ing 1000 as the proportionate number for the 
specific gravity of wafer, that of some of the 
aerolites has been found to be. 


Ensirihoim Btom: 323J1 

lienRrcB 3.3.‘i2 

Siennu 34 1 H 

GasHundi'B 

Yorkshire 35(J8 

Baiihuluy’s 3535 

Boheiniti 4281 


This event in India was follow-ed, in the year 
1803. by a convincing demonstration in France, 
which compelled the eminent men of the capital 
to believe, though much against their will. On 


Tuesc^k April 26th, about one in the afternoon, 
thealPPier being .serene, there was observed in 
a IIpt of Normandy, including Caen, Falaise, 
Jll^n 9 on, and a large number of villages, a fiery 
f^obe of great brilliancy moving in the atmo- 


sphere with great rapidity. Some moments 


The greater specific gravity of the Bohemian 
stone arose from its containing a greater propor- 
tion of iron. An analysis of one of the stones 
that fell at L’Aiglc gives : 


Silica 


Mai^ncBia 

10 „ 

Iron 

45 „ 

Nick*;] / 

2 „ 

Sulphur 


Zinc 

3 !! 
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Iron is foand in all these bodies, and in a 
eonsiderablo quantity, with the rare metal nickel. 
It is a singular fact, that though a chemical 
examination of their composition has not discov- 
ered any substance with which we were not 
previously acquainted, yet no other bodies have 
yet been found, native to the earth, which con- 
tain the same ingredients combined. Neither 
products of the volcanoes, whether extinct or in 
action, nor the stratified or unstratified rocks, 
have exhibited a sample of that combination of 
metallic and earthy substances which the me- 
teoric stones present. During the era that sci- 
ence has admitted their path to the earth as a 
physical truth, scarcely amounting to half a 
century, few years have cLipsed without a 
known instance of descent occurring in some 
region of the globe. To Izarn's list, previously 
given, upward of seventy cases might be added, 
which have transpired during the last forty 
3 "ears. A report relating to one of the most 
recent, which fell in a valley near the Cape of 
Good Hope, with the aflidavits of the witnesses, 
was communicated to the Royal Society, by Sir 
John Ilcrschcl, in March, 1840. Previously to 
the dcM'Ciit of the aerolites, the usual sound of 
explosion was heard, and some of the fragments 
falling upon grass, caused it instantly to smoke, 
and were too hot to admit of being touched. 
When, however, we consider the wide range of 
the ocean, and the vast unoccupied regions of 
the <ilobc, its mountains, deserts, and forests, wc 
can hardly fail to admit that the observed cases 
of descent must form but a small proportion of 
the actual number; and obviously in countries 
upon which the human race arc thickly planted 
many may escape notice through descending in 
The moll!, and will lie imbedded in the soil till 
some accidental circumstance exposes their ex- 
istence. Some, loo, arc no doubt completely 


of the British Museum there is b, speeimen of a 
large mass which was found, and still remains, 
on the plain of Otumba, in the district of Buenos 
Ayres. The specimen alone weighs IdOOlbs., 
and the weight of the whole mass, which lies 
half buried in the ground, is computed to be^ 
thirteen tons. In the province of Bahia, in BlC- 
zil, another block has been discovered weighing 
upward of six tons. Considering the situation 
of these masses, with the details of their ohegi- 
ical analysis, the presumption is clearly warrant- 
ed that they owe their origin to the same causes 
that have formed and projected the aerolites to 
the sfirfaco. With reference to the Siberian 
iron a general tradition prevails among the Tar- 
tars that it formerly descended from the heavens. 
A curious extract, translated from the Emperor 
Tehangire's memoirs of his own reign is given 
in a paper communicated to the Royal Society, 
which speaks of the fall of a metallic mass in 
India. The prince relates, that in the year 1 620 
(of our era) a violent explosion was heard at a 
village in the Punjaub, and at the same time a 
luminous body fell through the ait* on the earth. 
The oflicer uf the district immediately repaired 
to the spot w’here it was said the body fell, and 
having found the place to be still hot, ho caused 
it to be dug. He found that the heat kept in- 
creasing till they reached a lump of iron violent- 
ly hot. This was afterward sent to court, where 
the emperor had it weighed in his presence, and 
ordered it to be forged into a sabre, a knife, and 
I a dagger. After a trial the workmen reported 
that it was nut malleable, but shivered under 
the hammer ; and it required to be mixed w’ith 
one third part of common iron, after which the 
mass was found to make excellent blades. The 
royal historian adds, that on the incident of this 
iron of lightning being manufactured, a poet 
presented him with a distich that, during his 


fused and dissipjiied in the atmosphere, while ' reign the earth attained order and regularity ; 


othcis luuvoby us horizontally, as brilliant lights, that raw' iron fell from lightning, which \va.s, by 
and jiass into the depths of space. Tho volume ]his w'orld-subduing authority, converted into a 
of some of these passing biidies is very great. ! dagger, a knife, and two sabres.” 

One which traveled w’ilhin twenty -five miles of I A multitude of theories have been devised to 
the surface, and east dnw’ii a fragment, was account for the origin of thc.se remarkable bodies. 


suppose to weigh upw'ard of half a million of | The idea is completely inadmissible that they are 
tons. But for its great velocity, the w’holc ! concretions formed within the limits of the at- 
mass would have been jireeipitated* to the earth. 1 mosphere. The ingredients that enter into their 
Two aerolites fell al Brauiiau, in Bohemia, July j composition have never been discovered in it, 
14, 1847. and the air has been analyzed at the sea level 

in addition to aerolites, prrqicrly .•>.0 called, or ^ and on the lops of high mountains. Even sup- 
bodies knuw'n to have come to us from outlying po.siiig that to have been the case, the enormous 
space, large metallic masses exist in various volume of atmospheric air so charged required 
parts of the world, lying in insulated situations, to furnish the panicles of a mass ol several tons, 
iar remote from the abodes of civilization, whose not to .say many mns>es, is, alone, sufficient to 
chemical composition is closely analogous to that refute the notion. TIut can not, either, be 
of the substances the descent of which has been projectiles from terrestrial volcanoes, beeaa.se 
witnessed. These eireuni.stanees leave no doubt coincident volcanic activity has not been ob- 
as to their common origin. Pallas discovered served, and aerolites descend thousands ol miles 
an immense mass of malleablo iron, mixed with apart from the nearest volcano, and their su^ 
nickel, at a considerable elevation on a mountain stances arc discordant with any known volcanic 
of slate in Siberia, a .«jite plainly irreconcilable product. Laplace suggested their projection 
with the supjwsilion of art halving boeii there from lunar volcanoes. It has been calculated 
with its forges, even had it pos.scsscd the char- that a projectile leaving the lunar surface, where 
actor of the common iron. In one of the rooms there is no atmospheric resistance, with a veioc- 
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ity of 7771 feet in the first second, would be 
cerried beyond the point where the forces of the 
earth and the moon are equal, would be de* 
.tached, therefore, from the satellite, and oome 
so far within the sphere of the earth’s attraction 
a^necessarily to fhll to it. But the enormous 
number of ignited bodies that hafe been visible, 
the shootkij; stars of all ages, and the periodical 
meteoric showers that have astonished the mod* 
erns, render this hypothesis untenable, for the 
moon, ere this, would have undergone such a 
waste as must have sensibly diminished her orb, 
and almost blotted her from the heavens. Qlbers, 
was the first to prove the possibility of a project- 
ile reaching us from the ntpon, but at the same 
he deemed the event highly improbable, regard- 
ing the satellite as a very peaceable neighbor, not 
capable now of strong explosions from the ^ ant 
of water and an atmosphere. The theory of 
Cbladni will account generally for all the phe- 
nomena, be attended with the fewest difficulties, 
and, with some modifications to meet circum- 
stances not known in his day, it is now widely 
embraced. He conceived the system to include 
an immense number of small bodies, either the 
scattered fragments of a larger mass, or original 
accumulations of matter, which, • circulating j 
round the sun, encounter the earth in its or- 1 
bit, and arc drawn toward it by attraction, | 
become ignited upon entering the atmosphere, j 
in consequence of their velocity, and constitute 
the shooting stars, aerolite**, and meteoric ap-- 
pearanccs that are observed. Sir Humphry ; 
Davy, in a paper which contains his researches 1 
on fiamc, strongly expresses an opinion that the j 
meteorites are solid bodies moving in space, and 
that the heat produced by the compression of 
the most rarefied air from the velocity of their 
motion must be sufficient to ignite their mass so 
that they are fused on entering the atmosphere. 
It is estimated that a body moving through our 
atmosphere with the velocity of one mile in a 
second, would extricate heat equal to 30,000° 
of Fahrenheit — a heat more inten**e than that of 
tbe fiercest artificial furnace that ever glow’cd. 
The chief modification given to the Chladnian 
theory has arisen from the observed periodical 
occurrence of meteoric showers — a brilliant and 
astonishing exhibition — to sonic notices of which 
we proceed. 

The writers of theViiddle ages report the 
occurrence of tbe stars falling from heaven in 
resplendent showers among the physical appear- 
ances of their time. The experience of modern 
days establishes the substantial truth of such 
relations, however once rejected as the inven- 
tions of men delighting in the marvelous. 
Condc, in his history of the dominion of the 
Arabs, slates, referring to the month of October 
in the year 902 of our era, that on the night of 
tbe death of King Ibrahim ben Ahmed, an in- 
finite nufifiber of falling stars were seen to spread 
themselves like rain over the heavens from right 
to left, and this year was afterward called the 
year of stars. In some Eastern annals of Cairo, 

It is related that In this year (1029 of our era) 


in the month Redjeb (August) many stars passed, 
with a great noise, and brilliant light and in 
another place the same document states : ** In 
the year 599, on Saturday night, in the last 
Moharrem (1202 of our era, and on the 19th of 
October), the stars appeared like waves upon 
the sky, toward the east and west; they flew 
about like grasshoppers, and were dispersed 
from left to right; this lasted till day-break; 
the people were alarmed.” The researches of 
the Orientalist, M. Von Hammer, have brought 
these singular accounts to light. Theophanes, 
one of the Byzantine historians, records, that in 
November of the year 472 the sky appeared to be 
on fire over the city of Constantinople with the 
coruscations of flying meteors. The chronicles of 
the West agree with those of the East in reporting ‘ 
such phenomena. A remarkable display was ob- 
served on the 4th of April, 1095, both in France 
and England. The stars seemed, says one, “ fall- 
ing like a shower of rain from heaven upon the 
earth and in another case, a bystander, hav- 
ing noted the spot where an aerolite fell, “ cast 
water upon it, which was raised in steam, with 
a great noise of boiling.” The chronic* le of 
Rheims describes the appearance, as if all the 
stars in heaven were driven like dust before the 
wind. “ By the reporie of the common people, 
in this kynge's time (William Rufus),”* says 
Rastel, divers great wonders were sene — and 
therefore the king was told by div<*rs of his 
familiars, that God was not content with his 
lyvyng, but ho was so wilful and proude of 
minde, that he regarded little their saying.” 
There can l)c no hesitation now in giving cre- 
dence to such narrations as these, sinecj similar 
I facts have passed under the notice of the pres-^ 
j ent generation. 

The first grand phenomena of a meteoric 
I shower which attracted attention in modern 
times was witnessed by the Moravian ‘Missi-m- 
' aries at ihoir settlements in Greenland. For 
' several Ifours the hemisphere presented a mag- 
nificent and astonishing spectacle, that of fiery 
■ particles, thick as hail, crowding the concave 
‘ of the sky, os though some msiLnizinc of com- 
. bastion in celestial space was discharging its 
contents toward the earth. This was observed 
over a wide extent of territory. Humboldt, 
j then traveling in South America, accompanied 
by M. Bonpland, thus speaks of it: “Toward 
I the morning of the 13th November, 1799, wo 
I witiies.scd a most extraordinary .scene of shoot- 
ing meteors. Thousands of bodies and falling 
.stars .succeeded each other during four hours. 
Their direction was very regular from north to 
south. From the beginning of the phenomenon 
I there was not a space in the firmament equal 
in extent to tlirec diameters of the moon w'hich 
was not filled every instant with boilics of falling 
stars. All the meteors left luminous traces or 
phosphorescent bands behind them, which lasted 
seven or eight seconds.” An agent of the United 
State.s, Mr. Ellico/t, at that time at sea between 
Cape Florida and the West India Islands, was 
another spectator, and thus describes the scene ; 
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** I was called up about three o’clock in the 1 flames. In the former cases, a rcsiiUum of dust 
morning, to see the shooting stars, as they are ( was deposited upon the •surface of the waters, 

on the roofs of buildings, and on other 
objects. The deposition of particles of 
matter of a ruddy color has frequently 
folloMred the descent of aerolites — the 
origin ^ the popular stories of the shp* 
having rained blood. The nex^exhibi. 
tion upon a great scale of the falling 
stars occurred on the 13th of November, 
1831, and was seen ofi* the coasts df 
Spain and in the Ohio country. This 
was followed by another in the ensuing 
• ^ea^ at exactly the same time. Captain 
Hammond, then in the Red Sea, ofT 
Mocha, in the^hip Restitution, gives the 
follow'ing account of it : ■’* From one 
o’clock A.M till after daylight, there 
was a very unusual phenomenon in the 
heavens. It appeared like meteors 
bursting in every direction. The sky 
called. I'he phenomenon was grand and awful. ' at the time was clear, and the stars and moon 
The whole heavens appeared as if illuminated ; bright, \\ ith streaks of light and thin, white . 
with sky-rockets, which disappeared only by the . clouds interspersed in the sky. On landing in 
light of the sun after daybreak. The meteors, j the morning, I inquired of the Arabs if they had 
which at any one instant of lime ajipeared as noticed the above. They said they had been 
numerous as the .stars, flew in all possible dircc- ; observing it most of the night. I asked them 
lions, except from the earth, toward which they if ever the Tike had appeared before ? I'he 
all inclined mort^ or less ; and some of them ' oldest of them replied it had not.” The shower 
descended pcrpcMidicularly over the vessel wo ■ was witnessed from the Red Sea westward to the 
were in, so that 1 w’as in constant expectation Atlantic, and from Switsserland to the Mauritius, 
of their falling on us.” The same individual | Wc now como to by far the most splendid 
states that his thermometer, w^hich had been at. display on record; which, as it was tjie third in 
8U ’ Fahr. for four days preceding, iell to 56"', ! successive years, and on the same day of the 
and. at the same time, the wind changed from ^ month as the two preceding, seemed to invest 
the south to the northwest, from whence it blcAV , the meteoric showers with a periodical charac- 
with great violence for throe days without inter- jler; and hence originated the title of the No- 
iifisMon. 'J'hc Cnpitchin missionary at San Fcr- vember meteors. The chief scene of the exhi- 
riaiid<», a village amid the .savannahs of the pro- ' bition was included within the limits of the 
viiK'C of Varinas, and the Franciscan monks | longitude of 61° in the Atlantic Ocean, and that 
stationed near tne entrance of the Oronoco, also ^ of 100° in Central Mexico, and from the North 
oli'.erved this shower of asteroids, which appears j American lakes to the West Indies. Over this 
t<« have been visible, more or less, over an area wide area, an appearance presented itself, far 
of several thousand miles, from Greenlanif tu the ‘ surpassing in grandeur the most imposing arti- 
equator, and from the lonely deserts of South ' fiedal lire-works. An inces.sant play of daz- 
Arnerica to Weimar in Germany. About thirty zlinjjly brilliant luminosities was kept up in the 
years previous, at the city of Quito, a .similar heavens for several hours. Some of these were 
eveiii occurred. So great a number of falling of considerable magnitude and peculiar form, 
.star 4 were seen in a part of the sky above the One of large size remained for some time almost 
volcjiiio of Cayambaro, that the mountain itself stationary in the zenith, over the Falls of Niag- 
was thought at first to bo on fire. The sight ara, emitting streams of light. The wild dash 
lasted more than an hour. The |ieople assem- of the waters, as contrasted with the fiery uproar 
bled ill the plain of Exida, where a magnificent above them, formed a scene of unequaled sub- 
view pre‘’en(od itself of the highest summits of ' limity. In many di.stricts, the mass of the 
the Cordilleras. A procession was already on , population were terror-struck, and the more 
the point of setting out from the convent of , enlightened were awed at contemplating so 
Saint Francis, when it was perceived that the vivid a pieliire of the Apocalyptic image that 
Maze on the horizon was caused by fiery meteors, of the stars of heaven falling to the earth, even 
which ran along the sky in all directions, at the : as a fig-tree casting her untimely figs, when 
altitude oftwelve or thirteen degrees. In Canada, j she is shaken of a mighty wind. A planter of 
in the years 1814 and 1819, the stellar showers i South Carolina, thus dc.scribos the eflcct of the 
were noticed, and in the nutumn of 1818 on ihoi scene upon the ignorant blacks : “I was sud- 
North Sea, when, in the langimge of one of the * dcnly awakened by the most distressing cries 
observers, the surrounding atniosphoro seemed | that ever fell on my cars. Shrieks of horror 
enveloped in one expansive ocean of fire, t^x- I and f:ries for mercy 1 could hear from most of 
hibiting the ajipcarance of another Moscow in . iho iicgrtuis of three plantations, amounting ia 
VoL. I.— No. 4.— F F 
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all to aiboQt six or eipht hundred. While earn- and taking my sword, stood at the door. At 
est^ listening for the* cau^e, I heaid a faint this moment, I heard the same voire still be- 
voice' neiur the door c^llitrg my name I arose, seeching me to rise, and saying, ‘ 0 my God, 












JT ' 




the world is on fire !' 1 then opened the door, lay prostrate on the ground — some speechless, 

and it is difficult to say which excited me most and some with the bitterest cries, but with their 
■->the awfulness of the scene, or the distressed hands raised, imploring God to save the world 
cries of the negroes. Upward of one hundred and them. The scene was truly awful ; for 
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The night was remarkably fine. Not a cloud I 
obscured the firmament. Upon attentive ob- 
servation, the materials of the shower wore! 
found to exhibit three distinct varieties: — 1. 
Phosphoric lines formed one class apparently 
described by a point. These were the mostj 
abundant. They passed along the sky with 
immense velocity, as numerous as the flakes of 
a sharp snow-storm. 2. Large fire-balls formed 
another constituency of the scone. These darted 
forth at intervals along the arch of the sky, de- 
scribing an arc of 30^ or 40° in a few seconds. 
Luminous trains marked their path, which re- 1 
mained in view' for a number of minutes, and in j 
some cases for half an hour or more. The! 
trains wrere commonly white, but the various i 
prismatic colors occasionally appeared, vividly { 
and beautifully displayed. Some of these fire- 
balls, or shooting-stars, were of enormous size. 
Dr. Smith of North Carolina observed one w*hich 


movement westward. The source of the me- 
teoric shower was thus independent of the earth^s 
rotation, and this shows its position to have been' 
in the regions of space exterior to our atmo- 
sphere. According to the American Professor, 
Dr. Olmsted, it could not have been less than 
2238 miles above the earth's surface. 

The attention of astronomers in £uroj;»e, and 
I all over the world, was, as may be imagined, 
strongly roused by intelligence of this celestial 
I display on the western continent ; and as the 
I occurrence of a mqj^oric shower had now been 
observed for three years successively, at a coin- 
cident era, it wras inferred that a return of this 
fiery hail-storm might be expected in succeed- 
ing Novembers. Arrfingements were therefore 
m^e to watch the heavens on the nights of the 
12th and 13th in the following years at the 
principal observatories ; and though no such im- 
posing spectacle as that of 1833 has been wit- 


appeared larger than the full moon at the hori- 
zon. “I w'as startled,” he remarks, by the 
splendid light in which the surrounding scene 
was exhibited, rendering even small objects 
quite visible.” The same, or a similar lumin- 
ous body, seen at New Haven, passed off in a 
northwest direction, and exploded near the star 
Capella. 3. Another class consisted of lumin- 
osities of irregular form, which remained nearly 
stationary for a considerable time, like the one 
that gleamed aloft over the Niagara Falls. The 
remarkable circumstance is testified by every 
witness, that all the luminous bodies, without a 
single exception, moved in lines, w'hich con- 
verged in one and the same point of the heavens; 
a little to the southeast of the zenith. They 
none of them started from this point, but their 
direction, to w-hatever part of the horizon it 
might be, when traced backward, led to a com- 
mon focus. Conceive the centre of the diagram 
to bo nearly overhead, and a proximate idea 
may be formed of the character of the scene, 







and the uniform radiation of the meteors from 
the same source. The position of this radiant 
point among the stars was near y Leonis. It 
remained stationary with respect to the stars 
daring the whole of the exhibition. Instead of j 
accompanying the earth in its diurnal motion; 
wtward, it attended the stars in their apparent i 


nessed, yet extraordinary flights of shooting 
stars have been observed in various places at 
the periodic time, tending also from a fixed 
point in the oonstellation Leo. They were seen 
in Europe and America on November 13th, 
J834. The following results of simultaneous 
observation ^'cre obtained by Arago from difler- 
ent parts of franco on the nights of November 
12th and 13th, 1836: 

Pl*rr. MAtPors. 

Paris, at the Observatory 170 

Dieppe 36 

Arras y. 27 

Strasbur^ 85 

Von Altimarl 75 

Angou 49 

Rochefort 23 

Havre 300 

On November 12th, 1837, at eight o'clock in 
the evening, the attention of observers in various 
parts of Great Britain w'as directed to a bright, 
luminous body, apparently proceeding from the 
north, which, after making a rapid de- 
scent, in the manner of a rocket, suddenly 
burst, and scattering its particles into 
various beautiful forms, vanished in the 
atmosphere. This w'as succeeded by 
others all similar to the first, both in 
shape and the manner of its ultimate 
disappearance. The whole display term- 
inated at ten o'clock, when dark clouds 
wliich continued up to a late hour, over- 
spread the earth, preventing any further 
observation. In the November of 1 838, 
at tlie same date, the falling stars w'ere 
abundant at Vienna : and one of remark- 
able brilliancy and size, as large as the 
full moon in the zenith, was seen on the 
13tb by M. Verusmor, ofl* Cherburg, 
passing in the direction of Cape La Hogue, a 
long, luminous train marking its course through 
the sky. The same year, the non-commissioned 
officers in the island of Ceylon were instraote4 
to look out for the falling stars. Only a few 
appeared at the usual time ; but on the 5th of 
December, from nine o'clock till midnight, the 
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shoiwer was incessant, and the number defied all 
attempts at counting tLem. 

Professor Olmst^, an eminent man of sci- 
ence, himself an eye-witness of the great nie- 
teorio shower on the American continent, after 
^refully collecting and comparing facts, pro- 
ipSbed the following theory: The meteors of 
November 13th, 1833, emanated from a nebu- 
lous body which was then pursuing its way 
along with the earth around the sun ; that this 
body continues to revolve around the sun in an 
elliptical orbit, but little inclined to the plane of 
the ecliptic, and having its aphelion near the 
orbit of the earth; and finally, that the body 
has a period of nearly sis^ months, and that its 
perihelion is a little within the orbit of Mercury. 
The diagram represents the ellipse supposed to 



be described, E being the orbit of the earth, M 
that of Mercury, and N that of the assumed 
nebula, its aphelion distance being about 95 
millions of miles, and the perihelion 24 millions. 
Thus, when in aphelion, the body is close to 
the orbit of the earth, and this occurring peri- 
odically, w'^hen the earth is at the same time in 
that part of its orbit, nebulous particles are 
attracted toward it by its gravity, and then, 
entering the atmosphere, are consumed in it by 
their concurrent velocities, causing the appear- 
ance of a meteoric shower. The parent body 
is inferred to be nebular, because, though the 
meteors fall toward the earth w^ith prodigious 
velocity, few, if any, appear to have reached 
the surface. They were stopped by the resist- 
ance of the air and dilsipated in it, whereas, if 
they had possessed any considerable quantity of 
matter, the momentum would have been suffi- 
cient to have brought them down in some in- 
stances to the earth. Arago has suggested a 
similar theory, that of a stream or group of in- 
numerable bodies, comparatively small, but of 
various dimensions, sweeping round the solar 
focus in an orbit which periodically cuts that of 
the earth. These two theories are in substance 
the Chladnian hypothesis, first started to explain 
the observed actual descent of aerolites. Though 
great obscurity rests upon the subject, the fact 
may hilHemed certain that independently of the 
great planets and satellites of the ^stem, there 
are vast numbers of bodies circling round the 


sun, both singly and in groups, and probably an 
extensive nebula, contact with which causes the 
phenomena of shooting stars, aerolites, and me- 
teoric showers. But admitting the existence of 
such bodies to be placed beyond all doubt, the 
question of their origin, whether original accu- 
mulations of matter, old as the pJanctaiy orbs, 
or the dispersed trains of comets, or the remains 
of a ruined world, is a point beyond the power 
of the human understanding to reach. 


A FIVE DAYS* TOUR IN THE ODEN- 
WALD. 

A SKETCH OF GERMAN LIFE. 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

T he Odenwald, or Fore.st of Odin, is one of 
the most primitive districts of Germany. It 
consists of a hilly, rather than a mountainous 
Jistrict, of some forty miles in one direction, and 
thirty in another. The beautiful Neckar hounds 
t on the south ; on the west it is terminated by 
he sudden descent of its hills into the great 
Rhine plain. This boundary is well known by 
he name of the Bergstrasse, or mountain road ; 
which road, however, w^as at the foot of the 
mountains, and not over them, as the name 
vould seem to imply. To English travelers, 
he beauty of this Bergstrasse is familiar. The 
hills, continually broken into by openings into 
oraantic %'alleys, slope rapidly down to the 
lain, covered with picturesque vineyards ; and 
at their feet lie antique villages, and the richly- 
cultivated plains of the Rhine, here thirty or 
forty miles w'ide. On almost every steep and 
projecting hill, or precipitous clilf, stands a 
ruined castle, each, as throughout Germany, 
with its wild history, its >vildcr traditions, and 
local associations of a hundred kinds. The 
railroad from Frankfort to Heidelberg now runs 
along the Bergstrasse, and w'^ill ever present to 
the eye« of travelers the charming aspect of 
these old legendary hills; till the enchanting 
valley of the Neckar, with Heidelberg reposing 
amid its lovely scenery at its mouth, terminates 
the Bergstrasse, and the bills which stretch on- 
ward, on the way toward Carlsruhe, assume 
another name. 

Every one ascending the Rhine from Maycnce 
to Mannheim has been struck w'ith the beauty 
of these Odenwald hills, and has stood watching 
that tall white tower on the summit of one of 
them, which, w^'th windings of the river, seem 
now brought near, and then again thrown very 
far ofif; seemed to watch and haunt you, and, 
for many hours, to take short cuts to meet you, 
till, at length, like a giant disappointed of his 
prey, it glided away into the gray distance, and 
was lost in the clouds. This is the tower of 
Melibocus, above the village of Auerbach, to 
which wo shall presently ascend, in order to 
take our first survey of this old and secluded 
haunt of Odin. 

This quiet region of hidden valleys and deep 
forests extends fiom the borders of the Black 
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Forest, which commences on the other side of 
the Neckar, to the Spessart, another old German 
forest ; and in the other direction, from Heidel- 
berg and Darmstadt, toward Heilbronn. It is 
full of ancient castles, and a world of legends. 
In it stands, besides the Melibocus, another 
tower, on a still loftier point, called the Katzen- 
bnckel, which overlooks a vast extent of these 
forest hills. Near this lies Eberbaeh, a castle 
of the descendants of Charlemagne, which we 
shall visit ; the scenes of the legend of the Wild 
Huntsman ; the castles of Gotz von Bcrlichingen, 
and many another spot familiar by its fame to 
our minds from childhood. But besides this, 
the inhabitants are a people living in a world of 
their own ; retaining all the simplicity of their 
abodes and habits; and it is only in such a 
region that you now recognize the pictures of 
German life such as you find them in the Haut 
Marchen of the brothers Grimm. 

In order to make ourselves somewhat ac- 
quainted with this interesting district, Mrs. 
Howitt and myself, with knapsack on back, set 
out at the end of August, 1841, to make a few 
days' ramble on foot through it. Tlys weather, 
however, proved so intensely hot, and the elec- 
trical sultriness of the woods so oppressive, that 
we only footed it one day, when we w'cre 
compelled to make use of a carriage, much to 
our regret. 

On the last day in August we drove w’ith a 
party of friend.s, and our children, to Weinheim j 
rambled through its vineyards, a.seendcd to its 
ancient castle, and then went on to Birkenau 
Thai, a charming valley, celebrated, as its name 
denotes, for its lovely hanging birches, under 
which, with much happy mirth, w’c dined. 

Scrambling among the hills, and winding up 
the dry footpaths, among the vineyards of this 
neighborhood, we were yet more delighted with 
the general beauty of the scenery, and with the 
w'ild-flowers which every where adorped the 
hanging cliffs and warm waysides. The mar- 
jorum st«KKl in ruddy and fragrant masses ; 
harebells and campanulas of .several kinds, that 
arc cultivated in our garden.s, with bells large 
and clear ; crimson pinks ; the Michaelmas 
daisy; a plant with a thin, radiated yellow 
flower, of the character of an aster ; a centanrea 
of a light purple, handsomer than any English 
one ; a thistle in the dryest places, resembling 
an cryngo, with a thick, bushy top; mulleins, 
yellow and white ; the wild mignonnette, and the 
white convolvulus ; and clematis fc.stooning the 
bushes, recalled the flowery fields and lanes of 
England, and yet told us that wo were not 
there. The meadows had also their moist 
emerald sward scattered wdth the gras.s of 
Parnassus, and an autumnal crocus of a par- 
ticularly delir’«tf» lilac. 

At the inn, at ine mouth of Birkenau Thai, 
we proposed to take the eiluragen a^ far as 
Auerbach, but that not arriving, we availed 
ourselves of a peasant's light wicker wagon. 
The owner was a merry fellow, and hi^ a 
particularly spirited black horse; and taking 
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leave of our friends, after a delightful day, we 
had a most charming drive to Auerbach,' and 
one equally amusing, from the conversation of 
our driver. 

After tea we ascended to Auerhach Castle, 
which occupies a hill above the town, still 
overtopped, however, by the height of elibo- 
cus. The view was glorious. The sunset 
across the great Rhine plain was magnificent. 
It diflused over the wljiole western sky an atmo- 
sphere of intense crimson light, w'ith scattered 
golden clouds, and surrounded by a deep violet 
splendor. The extremities of the plain, from 
the eye being dazzled with this central efful- 
gence, lay in a solemh and nearly impenetrable 
gloom. The castle in ruins, seen by this light, 
looked peculiarly beautiful and impressive. In 
the court on the wall was an inscription, pur- 
porting that a society in honor of the military 
career of the Grand Duke of Hessc-Darmstadt, 
in w^hose territory and in that of Baden the 
Odenwald chieffy lies, had hero celebrated his 
birthday in the preceding July. Round the 
inscription hung oaken garlands, within each of 
whb.'h was written the name and date of the 
battles in wl^ich he had been engaged against 
the French. An altar of moss and stones stood 
at a few yards' distance in front of these me- 
morials, at w'hich a peasant living in the tow'er 
told us, the field-preacher bad delivered an 
oration on the occasion. 

In the morning, at five o’clock, began to 
ascend the neighboring heights of Melibocus. 
It took us an hour and a quarter. The guide 
carried my knapsack; and as we went, men 
came up through different foot-paths in the 
woods, with hoes on their shoulders. When 
we arrived on the top, we found others, and 
among them some women, accompanied by a 
policeman. They were peasants who had been 
convicted of cutting wood for fuel in the hills, 
and were adjudged to pay a penalty, or in de- 
fault, to w’ork it out in hoeing and clearing the 
young plantations for a proportionate time — a 
much wiser way than shutting them up in a 
prison, w’here they arc of no use either to them- 
selves or the state. 

The view from the tower, eighty feet in 
height, over the great Rhine plain, is immense 
and splendid, including two hundred villages, 
towns, and cities. The w^indings of the mag- 
nificent Rhine lie mapped out below you, and 
on its banks are .seen, a.s objects of peculiar 
interest, the cathedral of Speier, the lofty dome 
of the Jesuits’ church at Mannheim, and the 
four towers of the noble cathedral of Worms. 
In the remote distance, as a fitting termination 
to this noble landscape, are seen the heights of 
the Donnersberg, the Vosges, and the Schwarz- 
wald. 

The policeman, who followed us up into 
the tower, mentioned the time when the in- 
habitants of that district had hastened thither ^to 
watch the approach of the French armies, and 
pointed out the spot where they were first seen, 
and described their approach, and the terrors 
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anxieties of the* people, in the most lively 
touching manner. 

The wind was strong on this lofly height, 
mid the rattling of the shutters in the look-out 
• windows in the tower, and of their fastenings, 
^ould have been dismal enough on a stormy 
night, mnd gave quite a wildness to it even then. 
The view over the Odenwald was beautiful. 
Half covered with wood, as far as you could 
see, w'ith green, winding straths between them, 
distant castles, and glimpses of the white walls 
of low-lying dorfs or villages, it gave you an 
idea of a region at once solitary and atfractive. 
The whole was filled wi(h the cheerful light of 
morning, and the wooded hills looked of the 
most brilliant green. We descended, and pur- 
sued our way through the forest glades with 
that feeling of enjoyment which the entrance 
into an unknown region, pleasant companionship, 
and fine weather, inspire. When w'e issued 
from the woods which clothe the sides of 
Melibocus, we sate down on the heathy turf, 
and gazed vrith a feeling of ever-youthful de- 
Rght on the scene around us. Above us, and 
over its woods, rose the square white tower of 
Melibocus; below’, lay green ^valleys, from 
among whose orchards issued the smoke of 
peaceful cottages; and beyond, rose hills covered 
with other woods, with shrouded spots, the le- 
gends of which had reached us in England, and 
had excited the wonder of our early days — ^the 
castle of fno Wild Huntsman — the traditions of 
the follow’ers of Odin — and the strongholds of 
many an iron-clad knight, as free to seize the 
goods of his neighbors as he w*as strong to take 
and keep them. Now all w’as peaceful and 
Arcadian. We met, as wre descended into the 
valley, young women coming up w’ith their 
cows, and a shepherd W’ith a mixed flock of 
sheep and swine. He had a belt around him, to 
which hung a chain, probably to fasten a cow 
to, as we afterward saw cow’s so secured. 

We found the cottages, in the depths of the 
valleys, among their orchards, Just those heavy, 
old-fashioned sort of things that w’e see in Ger- 
man engravings ; buildings of 'wood-framing, 
the plaster panels of which 'were painted in 
various ways, and the windows of those circular 
iuid octagon panes which, from old association, 
alwaj's seem to belong to German cottages, 
just such as that in w^hich the old witch lived 
in Grimm's Kinder wid Haw Mdrchen; and in 
the Folk Sagor of Sweden and Norway. There 
were, too, the lat:ge ovens built out of doors and 
roofed over, such as the old giantess, Kdringen 
Bom vardt stekt i ugnen, was put into, according 
to German and Scandinavian legends. The 
people were of the simplest character and ap- 
pearance. We seemed at once to have stepped 
put of modern times into the far-past ages. We 
saw sevkral children sitting on a bench in the 
open air, near a school-house, learning their 
lessons, and writing on their slates; and we 
went into the school. j 

The schoolmaster was a man befitting the I 
place ; simple, rustie, and devout. He told us ' 


that the boys and girls, of which his school was 
full, came, some of them, from a considerable 
distance. They came in at six o’clock in the 
morning and staid till eight, had an hour’s 
rest, and then came in till eleven, when they 
went homo, and did not return again till the 
next morning, being employed the rest of the 
day in helping their parents ; in going into the 
woods fur fuel ; into the fields to glean, tend 
cattle, cut grass, or do what was w’anted. All 
the barefooted children of every village, how- 
ever remote, thus acquire a tolerable education, 
learning singing as a regular part of it. They 
have what they call their Sing-Stunde, singing 
lesson, every day. On a black board, the Lied^ 
song, or hymn for the day, was written ‘in 
German character in chalk; and the master, 
who was naturally anxious to exhibit the pro- 
ficiency of his scholars, gave them their .singing 
lesson while we were there. The scene was 
very interesting in itself; but there wa.s some- 
thing humiliating to our English minds, to 
think that in the Odenwald, a portion of the 
great Hyrcanian forest, a region associating 
itself with all that is wild and obscure, every 
child of every hamlet and cottage, however 
secluded, W’as provided with that instruction 
which the villages of Ensrland arc in a great 
measure yet destitute of. But here the peasants 
are not, as with us, totally cut off from property 
in the soil which they cultivate ; totally depend- 
ent on the labor afforded by others; on the 
contrary, they are themselves the posse.ssors. 
This country is, in fact, in the hands of the 
people. It is all parceled out among the multi- 
tude; and, wherever you go, instead of 
great halls, vast parks, and broad lands of the 
few, you see perpetual evidences of an agrarian 
system. Except the woods, the whole land is 
thrown into small allotments, and upon them 
the people are laboring busily for themselves. 

Hefe. in the Odenwald, the harvc*«t, which in 
the great Rhine plain was over in July, was 
now, in great measure, cut. Men, women, 
and children, were all engaged in cutting it, 
getting it in, or in tending the cattle. Every- 
where stood the simple wagons of the country 
with their pair of yoked c(»ws. Women were 
doing all sorts of work ; reaping, and mowing, 
and threshing with the men. They were wiih- 
out shoes and stockings, clad in a simple, dark- 
blue petticoat ; a body of the same, leaving the 
white chemise sleeves as a pleasing contrast ; 
and their hair, in .some instances, turned up 
under their little black or white caps ; in others 
hanging wild and sunburnt on their shoulders. 
The women, old and young, work ns hard os 
I the men, at all kinds of work, and yet with right 
j good-will, for they work for themselves. They 
often take their dinners with them to the fields, 

I frequently giving the lesser children a piece of 
bread each, and locking them up in their cot- 
tages till they return. This would be thought 
a hard life in England ; but hard as it is, it is 
better than the degr^ation of agricultural 
laborers, in a dear country like England, with 
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six or ei(;ht shillings a week, and no oow, no woods, are carefully collected, and sold for 
pig, no fruit for the market, no house, garden, lighting Ares. 

or field of their own ; but, on the contrary, In short, the economy and care of the German 
constant anxiety, the fear of a master on whom peasant are an example to all Europe. He 
they are constantly dependent, and the desolate has for years— nay, ages — been doing that, as it 
prospect of ending their days in a union work- regards agricultural management, to which tl^c 
house. British public is but just now beginning to^eii 

Each German has his house, his orchard, his its eyes. Time, also, is as carefully eeonomlzcd 
rood-side trees, so laden w'ith fruit, that if he as every thing else. They are early risers, a.s 
did not carefully prop up, and tie together, and may well be conceived, when the children, 
in many places hold the boughs together with many of whom come from considerable distances, 
wooden clamps, they would be turn asunder by are in school at six in the morning. As they 
their own weight. He has his corn-plot, his tend their cattle, or their swine, the knitting 
plot fur mangel-wurzel or hay, for potatoes, for nevdr ceases, and hence the quantities of stock- 
hemp, etc. He is his own master, and he ings, and other household things, which they 
therefore, and every branch of his family, have accumulate, are astonishing, 
the strongest motives for constant exertion. We could not help, as often before, being 
You .see the circct of this in his industry and his struck in the Odenwald with the resemblanca 
economy. of the present country and life of the German*) 

In Germany, nothing is lost. The produce to those of the ancient Hebrews. Germany, 
of the trees and the cows is carried to market, like Judea, is literally a land flowing with milk 
Much fruit is dried for winter u.sc. You .see and honey : a land of corn, and w'ine, and oil. 
wooden trays of plums, cherries, and .sliced The plains are full of corn ; the hill-sides, how- 
apples, lying in tlio sun to dry. You see strings ever stony, arc green with vineyards ; and 
uf them hanging from their chamber windows though they have not the olive, they procure 
in the sun. The cows are ke)it up for the vu.st quantities of oil from the walnut, the poppy, 
greater part of the year, and every green thing and the rajHi. The whole country is parceled 
is collected fur them. Every little nook where out among its people. There are no hedges, 
the grass grows by roadside, and river, and hut the landmarks, against the removal of which 
brook, is carefully cut with the sickle, and the Jewish law so repeatedly and so em])h!itic- 
carried hiiinc, on the heads of women and ally denounces its terrors, alone indicate the 
childnui, in baskets, or lied in large cloths, boundaries of each man’s jiossession. Every 
Nothing of any kind that can possibly be made where you see the ox and the •heifer toiling 
of any use is lost. Weeds, nettles, nay, the beneath the primitive yoke, as in the days of 
\cry goose-grass which covers w’aste places, is David. The threshing-floor of Araunah often 
<‘at tip and taken for the cows. You seethe comes to your mind when you see the dilFercnt 
^ little children standing in the streot.s of the members of a family — father, mother, brother, 
\illages, in the streams which generally run and sister, all threshing out their corn together 
down them. Ini'^y washing lhc.se weeds before on the mud floor of their barn but much more 
they arc given to (he cattle. They carefully so when you see them, in the corn-field itself, 
collect the Icavc.s of the mar.sh-grass, carefully collect the sheaves into one place, and treading 
cut their potato tops for them, and even, if down the earth info a solid floor, there, in the 
Ollier ihings fail, gather green Icavc.^ from the face of heaven and fanned by its winds, thresh 
woodlands. One can not help thinking con- out on the spot the corn which ba.s been cut. 
imually of the enorinou.s waste of such lhing.s in This wo saw continually going forward on the 
England — of the vast cimintilies of grass on sleep .slopes of the Odenwald, ten or a dozea 
lainks, by roadsides, in the openings of plaiUa- men and women all threshing together. A 
lions, in lanes, in ehureh-vards, where grass 1 whole field is thus .soon threshed, the corn being 
Irom year to year .spriiig.s and dies, hut whieh, beaten out much more easily while the ear is 
if carefully cut, would maintain many thou.sand crisp with the hot sun. 

cows for the poor. Having taken leave of the schoolmaster, his 

To pursue still further this subject of German scholars, and his bees, with whose hives nearly 
economy. The very cuttings of the vinc.s arc ' all his hoiise-sitle was covered, wo pursued our 
dried and preserved for winter fodder. The ' way to llie Jagerhaus on the top of the Felsberg, 
to]>.s and rciuse of the hemp servo as bedding ! one of the highest iiills in the Odenwald. The 
for the cowsj nay, even the rough stalks of the | day was splendid, with a fine breeze, and all 
po]>pies, after the heads have been gathered for j around was new, cheerful, yet solitary, bright 
oil, are saved, and all these are converted into i and inspiriting. The peasants in the harvest- 
manure for the land. When these are not I fields, the herds watching their cattle, gave us 
suffieient, the children are sent into the woods | a passing salutation, and when within sight of 
to gather moss; and all our readers familiar 1 you, took ofl their hats, even at a field’s distance, 
with Germany will rememlier to have seen them j Wo walked on in great enjoyment, here sitting 
coming homeward with large bundles of this on to ltK>k back on the scenes we had left, or to 
ihoir heads. In autumn, the fulling leaves are ^ drink from the glittering waters that wo had to 
gathered and stocked for the same pur]X)i«e. pas: 

The fir-cones, whieh with us lie and rot in the j Just as we were about to enter the woods 
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ngain, we met an old woman slowly wandering 
on from some cottages among the trees by the 
wood-side. She had a leathern belt round her 
waist, and a cord fastened to it, by which she 
led her cow to graze in the thickets and by the, 
/oot-path, while her hands were busy with her 
kShting. A boy, about seven years old, was 
leading % kid by a chain, letting it crop the 
tlowers of the hawkweed in the grass. The 
old woman saluted us cheerfully ; told us that 
the boy’s father was in America, and his mother 
gone out to service, and that he was intrusted 
to her care. Could there be any thing more 
like a scene in the old Marchen^ or less lilce one 
in England ? , 

[From Howitt's Country Year-Book.] 

THE MYSTERIOUS PREACHER. 

I N one of those strolls which I have always 
loved to take into different and little fre- 
quented parts of these kingdoms, I fell in with 
a venerable old man, dressed in black, with very 
white hair, and of a mild, somewhat melancholy 
and intelligent look. It was a beautiful scene 
where I first encountered him — in a wood, on 
the banks of a noble river. I accosted the old 
man with a remark on the delightfulness of the 
time and place ; and he replied to my observa- 
tions with a warmih, and in a tone, w'hich 
strongly affected me. I soon found that he was 
as enthusiastic a lover of nature as myself — 
that he had tseen many of the finest portion.^ of 
the kingdom, and had wandered through them 
with Milton or Shaksfiearc, Herbert or Quarles, 
in his hand. He was one of those who. reading 
with his own eyes and heart, and not through 
the spectacles of critics, had not been taught to 
despiso the last old poet, nor to treat his rich 
and quaint versiheation. and his many manly 
and noble thoughts, as the conceits and rhymes 
of a poetaster. His reverence for the great 
names of our literature, and his just apprecia- 
tion of their w’orks, won upon me greatly. I 
invited him to continue his walk ; and — so well 
was I pleased with him — to visit me at my rus- 
tic lodgment. 

From that day, for some weeks, we daily 
walked together. I more and more contem- 
plated wdth admiration and esteem the knowl- 
edge, the fine taste, \he generous sentiments, 
the profound love of nature w^hich seemed to fill 
the whole being of the old man. But who and 
whence was he? He said not a word on that 
subject, and I did not, therefore, feel freedom to 
inquire. He might have secret griefs, which 
such a query might awaken. I respect too 
much the wounded heart of humanity carelessly 
to probe it, and especially the heart of a solitary 
being who^ in the downward stage of life, may, 
perchao^ 1)6 the stripped and scathed remnant 
of a oooi^^ndeared family. He stood before me 
alone. He entered into reminiscences, but they 
were reminiscences connected with no near ties ^ 
but had such ties now existed, he would in some 
boar oC.frank enthusiasm have said so. He did 


not say it, and it was, therefore, sufficiently 
obvious, that he had a history which he left 
down in the depths of his heart, beyond the 
vision of all but that heart itself. And yot, 
whatever were the inward memories of ibis 
venerable man, there was a buoyancy and 
youthfulnoss of feeling about him which amply 
manifested that they had not quenched the love 
and enjoyment of life in him. 

On different days wo took, during the most 
beautiful spring, strolls of many miles into dis- 
tant dales and villages, and on the wild brown 
moors. Now we sate by a moorland stream, 
talking of many absorbing things in the history 
of the poetr}' and the religion of oiir country, 
and I could plainly see that my ancient friend 
had in him the spirit of an old Covenanter, and' 
that, had he lived in the days of contest between 
the church of kings and the church of Go<l, he 
would have gone to the Held or the stake for his 
faith as triumphantly as any martyr of those 
times. It was under the influence of one of 
these conversations that I could not avoid ad- 
dressing to the old man the following youthful 
stanzas, which, though they may exhibit little 
poetry, testWy to the patriotism which his lan- 
guage inspired : 

My fnciul » tlicre have been men 
To wliom tve trim aunin 
After contemplatnij; the preaent see, 

And loni;. vain rr>uret» 

That they were livjUi; yet, 

Virtue's high war tnurnphamly wage. 

Men whotic renown was built 
Not on resplendent guilt— 

Not tliroiigh lifr’s waste, or the abufle of power ; 

But by the dauiitles*) zeal 
With which at truth's np]M*a1, 

They stood unto the death m sonn; eventful hour. 

But he who now shall dcein, 

Because among iii* seeiii 
No dubious syniptoms of a realm’s dccliin:— 

Wealth blind with its exci'bs 
’Mick far-dilf used dihiress, 

And pride that kills, profobsing to n-finc — 

lie who deems hence symll flow 
The utter ovcrtlu-ow 

Of this most honored and long happy land. 

Little knows what tliere lies 
Even beneath his eyes, 

Slumbering m forms that round about him stand. 

Little knows he the real 
Myriads ol spints Ibid 

In love, pure principle, and knciwlcdgc strong ; 

Little knows he what men 
Tread this dear land again. 

Whose souls of Are invigorate the throng. 

My friend ! 1 lay with thee 
Beneath the forest trc?e, 

When spring was shedding her first sweets around. 

And the Viright sky above 
Woke feelings of deep love, 

And thoughts which traveled through the blue profound. 

I lay, and os I heard— 

The joyful faith thus stirred, 

Shot like Heaven’s lighting through my wondering breast, 

1 heard, and in my thought 
Glory and greatness wrought, 

And blessing God— my native land 1 blest I 
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Now we entered a village inn, and ate oar 
Bimple luncheon; and now we stood in some 
hamlet lane, or by its mossy well, with a group 
of children about us, among whom not a child 
appeared more child-like or more delighted than 
the old man. Nay, as we came back from a 
fifteen or twenty miles’ stroll, he would leap 
over a stile with the activity of a boy, or run up 
to a wilding bush, covered with its beautiful 
pink blossoms, and breaking off a branch hold it 
up in admiration, and declare that it appeared 
almost sinful for an old man like him to enjoy 
himself so keenly. 1 know not when I more 
deeply felt the happiness and the holiness of 
existence, the wealth of intellect, and the bless- 
ings of our fancies, sympathies, and affection, 
than I used to do as this singular stranger sate 
with me on the turf-scat at the vine-cfovcred end 
of the old cottage, which then made my tem- 
porary residence, on the serene evenings of that 
season, over our rustic tea-table, and with the 
spicy breath of the wall-flowers of that little 
garden breathing around us, and held conversa- 
tion on many a subject of moral and intellectual 
speculation which then deeply interested me. 
In some of those evening hours he at length 
gave me glimpses into his past existence. Things 
more strange and melancholy than I could ever 
have suspected had passed over him, and only 
the more interested me in him. 

Such had been our acquaintance for some 
months, when, one evening, happening to be in 
the neighboring town, and passing through a i 
diniscly-populated part of it, I saw a number of I 
people crowding into a chapel. With my usual j 
ciiri(»sity in all that relates to the life, habits, | 
and opinions of my fellow-men, I entered, and 
was no little surprised to behold my ancient ' 
friend in the pulpit. As I believed he had not ' 
observed me enter, and as I was desirous to | 
hear my worthy friend, thus most unexpectedly j 
found in this situation, without attracting his ! 
attention, I therefore seated myself in the shade I 
of a pillar, and awaited the sermon. My sur- i 
prise, ns I listened to it, was excessive, on more 
accounts than one. 1 was surprised at the in- 
tense, fervid, and picturesque blaze of eloquence 
that breathed forth from the preacher, seeming 
to light up the whole place, and All it with an 
unearthly and cloudy fire. I was more aston- 
ished by the singularity and wildness of the 
sentiments uttered. 1 looked again and again 
at the rapt and ecstatic preacher. His frame 
seemed to expand, and to be buoyed up, by hi.s 
glowing enthusiasm, above the very height of 
humanity. His hair, white as snow, seemed a 
]»alo glory burning round his head, and his 
countenance, warm with the expression of his 
entranced spirit, was molten into the vi.sage of 
a pleading seraph, who saw the terrors of the 
Divinity revealed before him, and felt only that 
they for whom he wrestled were around him. 
They hung upon that awful and unearthly coun- 
tenance with an intensity which, in beings at 
the very bar of eternal judgment, hanging on 
the advocacy of an angel, could scarcely have 


been exceeded; and when he ceasdd, and sat 
down, a sigh, as from every heart at once, went 
through the place, which marked the fall of 
their rapt imaginations from the high region 
whither his words and expressive features had 
raised them, to the dimness and reality of ean] 

I could scarcely persuade myself that thj^^fas 
my late friend of the woods and fields,^ and of 
the evening discourse, so calm and dispassionate, 
over our little tea-table. 

I escaped cautiously with the crowd, and 
eagerly interrogated a man who passed out near 
me who was the preacher? He looked at roe 
w’ith a*n air of surprise ; but seeing me a stranger, 
ho said he thought J could not have been in 
those parts long, or I should have known Mr. 
M . I then learned that my venerable ac- 

quaintance w'as one whose name was known far 
and wide — ^known for the strange and fascinat- 
ing powers of his pulpit eloquence, and for the 
peculiarity of his religious views. The singu- 
j larity of those notions alone had prevented his 
I becoming one of the most popular religious 
orators of his time. They had been the source 
of perpetual troubles and persecutions to him ; 
they had estranged from him the most zealous 
I of his friends from time to time ; yet they were 
I such only as he could lay down at the threshold 
of Divine judgment; and still, wherever he went, 
although they were a root of bitterness to him 
in private, he found in public a crowd of eager 
and enthusiastic hearers, who hung on his words 
as if they came at once warm froifi the inner 
courts of heaven. 

The sense of this discovery, and of the whole 
strange scene of the last evening, hung power- 
fully upon me through the following day. I 
sat on the bench of my cottage window^, with a 
book in my hand, the greater part of it, but my 
thoughts continually reverted to the image of 
the preacher in the midst of his audience ; when, 
at evening, in walked the old man with his 
usual quiet smile, and shaking me affectionately 
by the hand, sat down in a wooden chair oppo- 
site me. 1 looked again and again, but in vain, 
to recognize the floating figure and the exalted 
countenance of the evening. 

The old man took up my l)ook, and began to 
read. A sudden impulse seized mo which 1 
have never ceased to regret. I did not wish 
abruptly to tell the old man that I had se^n 
him in the pulpit, but I longed to discuss with 
him the ground of his peculiar views, and 
said. 

What do you think, my friend, of the actual 
future destiny of the-^ ? ’ 

1 made the question include his peculiar doc- 
trines. He laid down the volume with a re- 
markable quickness of action. He gazed at me 
for a moment with a look humbled but not con- 
fused, such as 1 had never seen in him before, 
and, in a low voice, said, 

You were then at my chapel last night?” 

** I was,” I replied. 

“I am sorry — I am sorry,” he said, rising, 
with a sigh. It has been a pleasant time, but 
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it is ended. Good-by, my dear young friend, 
and may God bless you !” 

He turned silently but quickly away. 

“Stop!” I cVied. “Stop!” But he heard or 
heeded not. 1 ran to the gate to lay hold on 
• him, and assure him that his sentiments would 
whiter my regard for him, but 1 observed him 
alread^hastening down the lane at such a speed 
that I judged it rude and useless at that moment 
to pursue. 

1 went down that day to his lodgings, to as- 
sure him of my sentiments toward him, but door 
and window were closed, and if ho were in he 
would not hear me. Early next morning a little 
ragged boy brought me note, saying a gentle- 
man in the lane had given it to him. It simply 
said : 

“ Dear young friend, good-by. You wonder 
at my abruptness ; but my religion has always 
been fatal to my friendship. You will say it 
would not with you: so has many another as- 
■ Bured me ; but I am too well schooled by bitter 
experience. 1 have had a call to a distant place. 
No one knows of it, and I tru.st the name to no 
one. The pleasure of your society has detained 
me, or I had obeyed the call a month ago .Mav 
we meet in Heaven ! C. M.” • I 

He was actually gone, and no one knew 
whither. 

Time had passed over, and I had long imag 
ined this strange and gifted being in his grave 
when in a wild and remote part of the kingdom, 
the other Say, I accidentally stumbled upon bis 
retreat, and found him in his pulpit with the 
same rapt aspect, uttering an harangue as ex- 
citing, and surrounded by an audience as eagerly 
devouring his words. 


[From CbeBocy's Expedition to the Euphrates and 
Tigris.] 

ASSYRIAN SECTS. 

T here are two remarkable sects, one of 
which, called the Mendajaha (disciples of 
John), is found scattered in small communities 
in Basrah, Kurnah, Mohammarah, and, lastly, 
Sheikh el Shuyukh, where there are about three 
hundred families. Those of Basrah are noticed 
by Pietro de la Valle who says the Arabs call j 
them Sabeans. Tjjeir religion is evidently a 
mixture of Paganism, Hebrew, Mohammedan, 
and Christian. They profess to regulate their 
lives by a book called the Sidra, containing! 
many moral precepts, which, according to tra- 
dition, have been handed down from Adam, 
through Seth and Enoch ; and it is understood 
to be in their language (the Chaldee), but 
written in a peculiar character. They abhor 
circumcision, but are reiy particular in dis- 
tinguishing tetween clean and unclean animals, 
and likewise in keeping the Sabbath with ex- 
traordinary strictness. The Psalms of David 
are in use, but they are held to be inferior to 
their own book. They abstain from garlic, 
beans, and several kinds of pnlse, and likewise 
most carefully from every description of ibod 


between sunrise and sunset during a whole 
moon befurc the vernal equinox ; in addition to 
which, an annual fe.stival is kept, called the 
feast of five days. Much respect is entertained 
for the city of Mecca, and a still greater rever- 
ence for the Pyramids of Egypt, in one of which 
they believe that their great progenitor, Saba, 
son of Seth, is buried ; and to his original resi- 
dence at Haran they make very particular pil- 
grimages, sacrificing on those occasions a ram 
and a hen. They pray seven times a day, 
turning sometimes to the south and sometimes 
to the north. But, at the same time, they re- 
tain a part of the ancient worship of the heavenly 
bodies, adding that of angels, with the belief 
that the souls of the wicked are to enjoy a hap- 
pier stale after nine hundred centuries of sufier- 
j ing. The priests, who are called sheikhs, or 
chiefs, use a particular kind of baptism, which, 
they say, was instituted by St. John; and the 
Chaldee language is used in this and other cere- 
monies. 

The other religion, that of a more numerous 
branch, the Yezidis, is, in some respects, like 
the Mendajaha, but with the addition of the evil 
pniicijite, ^the exalted doctor, who, as an instru- 
ment o( the divine will, is propiuated rather 
ttiaii worshiped, as had been once supposed. 
The Yeziilis reverence Moses, Christ, and Mi>- 
haintned, in addition to many of the saints and 
prophets held in veneration both by Christians 
and .Moslems. They adore the sun, as .sym- 
U>lical ol Christ, and believe in an intermediate 
stale after death. The Yezidis of S'lijar do not 
piactice circumcision, nor do they eat pork; but 
they treelv partake of the blood of other animals 
Their manner*- are simple, and tlicir habits, both 
withui and without, remarkable for cleanliness 
They are, besides, brave, hospitable, sober, 
faithful, Hiid, with the exception of the Moham- 
medan, are iiicbried lo tolerate other religions . 
they are, bi*wever lamemably doHeienl in everv 
branch of educaiiou PolyL^imv is not permit- 
ted, and the iribes inierni:ur\ with each other 
The families o! the tat her and sons live iindei 
the same roof, and the patnarohal system i*- 
carried out still further, each village being iindei 
its own hereditary chief 


THE APPROACH OF CHRISTMAS 

T he time draws near the birth ol Clirivl ; 
The moon is hid, the nigtit is still , 

A single church beiow the hin 
Is pealing, folded in the oust. 

A single peal of bells below. 

That wakens at this hour of real 
A single murmur in the breast. 

That these are not the bells J know 

Like strangers’ voices here they nound. 

In lands where not a memory strays. 

Nor landmark breathes of other days. 

But all is new unhallow’d ground. 

Tennyson’s “/n Memonam.*’ 
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[From Dickens's Household Words.] 

UGLINESS REDEEMED— A TALE OF A 
LONDON DUST-HEAP. 

O N a murky morning in November, wind 
northeast, a poor old woman with a wooden 
leg was seep struggling against the fitful gusts 
of the bitter breeze, along a stony, zig-zag road 
full of deep and irregular cart-ruts. Her ragged 
petticoat was blue, and so was her wretched 
nose. A stick was in her left hand, which as- 
sisted her to dig and hobble her way along ; and 
in her other hand, supported also beneath her 
withered arm, was a largo, rusty, iron sieve. 
Dust and fine ashes filled up all the wrinkles in 
. her face : and of these there were a prodigious 
number, for she was eighty-three years old. 
Her name was Peg Dotting. 

About a quarter <»f a mile distant, having a 
long ditch and a broken-down fence as a fore- 
ground, there rose against the muddled-gray 
sky, a huge dust-heap of a dirty-black color — 
being, in tact, one of those immense mounds of 
cinders, ashes, and other emptyings from dust- 
holes and bins, which have conferred celebrity 
on certain .suburban neighborhoods of a great 
city. Toward this dusky mountain old Peg 
Dotting was now making her way. 

Advancing toward the dust-heap by an oppo- 
site path, very narrow and just reclaimed from 
the mud by a thick layer of freshly broken flints, 
there came at the same time Gaflcr Donhlcyear, 
with liis bone-bag slung over his shoulder. The 
rags of his eoat fluttered in the east-wind, which 
also wliistled keenly round his almost rimless 
hat, and troubled his one eye. The other eye, 
• having met with an aecidenl last week, he had 
covered neatly with an oyster-shell, which was 
kept in its place by a string at each side, fast- 
ened tlirough a hole. He used no stall’ to help 
him along, though his body was nearly bent 
double, so tliat his face was constantly turned to 
the earth, like that of a four-footeu creature. 
He was nincMy-scven years of age. 

As these two patriarchal laliorers approached 
the great du^t-hcap, a discordant voice hallooed 
to them from the top of a broken wall. It was 
meant as a greeting of the morning, and pro- 
ceeded from little Jem Clinker, a poor deformed 
lad, whoso back had been broken w’hen a child. 
His nose and chin were much too large for the 
rest of his face, and he had lost nearly all his 
teeth from premature decay. But he had an 
eye gleaming with intelligence and life, and an 
expression at once patient and hopeful. He 
bad balanced his mi.sshapen frame on the top 
of the old wall, over which one shriveled leg 
dangled, as if by the weight of a hoh-nailed 
boot, that covered a foot large enough for a 
plowman. 

In addition to his first morning’s salutation of 
his two aged friends, he now shouted out in a 
tone of triumph and self-gratulation, in which he 
felt assured of their sympathy — “Two while 
skins, and a tor’shell-un.” 

It may be requisite to state that little Jem 


Clinker belonged to the*dead-cat department of 
the dust-heap, and now announced that a prize 
of three skins, in superior condition, had re- 
warded him for being first in the field. He 
was enjoying a seat on the wall in order to 
recover himself from the excitement of hisc^ofi 
fortune. 

At the base of the great dust-heap the two 
old people now met their young friend — a sort 
of great-grandson by mutual adoption — and they 
at once Joined the party who had by this time 
assembled as usual, and were already busy at 
theib several occupations. 

But besides all these, another individual, be- 
longing to a very diflbrent class, formed a part 
of the scene, though appearing only on its out- 
skirts. A canal ran along at the rear of the 
dust-heap, and on the banks of its opposite side 
slowly wandered by — with hand.s clasped and 
hanging down in front of him, and eyes bent 
vacantly upon his hands — ^the forlorn figure of a 
man in a very shabby great-coat, which had 
evidently once belonged to one in the position 
of a gentleman. And to a gentleman it still 
belonged — ^but in what a po.sition ! A scholar, 
a man of w'it, of high sentiment, of refinement, 
and a good fortune withal — now by a sudden 
“turn of law” bereft of the last only, and find- 
ing that none of the rest, for w'hich (having his 
fortune) he had been so much admired, enabled 
him to gain a livelihood. His title deeds had 
been lost or stolen, and so he bereft of 
every thing he possessed. He had talents, and 
such as would have been profitably available 
had he known how to use them for this new 
purpose ; but he did not ; he was misdirected ; 
he made fruitless efforts, in his want of experi- 
ence ; and he was pow starving. As he passed 
the great dust-heap, he gave one vague, melan- 
choly gaze that way, and then looked wistfully 
into the canal. And he continued to look into 
the canal as he slowly moved along, till he was 
out of sight. 

A dust-heap of this kind is often worth thou- 
sands of pounds. The present one was very 
large and very valuable. It was in fact a largo 
hill, and being in the vicinity of small suburb 
cottages, it rose above them like a great black 
mountain. Thistles, groundsel, and rank grass 
grew' in knots on small parts w’hich had re- 
mained for a long time undisturbed ; crows often 
alighted on its top, and seemed to put on their 
spectacles and become very busy and serious ; 
flocks of sparrow's often made predatory descents 
upon it ; an old goose and gander might some- 
times be seen following each other np its side, 
nearly midw'ay ; pigs rooted round its base, and, 
now and then, one bolder than the rest would 
venture some w'ay up, attracted by the mixed 
odors of some hidden marrow-hone enveloped in 
a decayed cabbage leaf — a rare event, both of 
these articles being unusual oversights of the 
searchers below. 

The principal ingredient of all these dust- 
heaps is fine cinders and ashes ; but as they are 
accumulated from the contents of all the dust- 
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ho]«8 aod bins of the '^cinity, and as many more 
as possible, the fresh arrivals in their original 
state present very heterogeneous materials. We 
can not better describe them, than by presenting 
a brief sketch of the different departments of the 
•s^ohers and sorters, who are assembled below 
themselves upon the mass of original 
matter^hich are shot out from the carts of the 
dustmen. 

•The bits of coal, the pretty numerous results 
of accident and servants’ carelessness, are picked 
out, to be sold forthwith; the largest and best 
of the cinders are also selected, by another jjarty, 
who sell them to laundresses, or to braziers (for 
whose purposes coke would not do so well) ; and 
the next sort of cinders, called the breeze^ be- 
cause it is left after the wind has blown the 
finsr cinders through an upright sieve, is sold to 
the brick-makers. 

Two other departments, called the soft- 
ware” and the “ hard- ware,” are very important. 
The former includes all vegetable and animal 
matters— every thing that will decompose. 
These are selected and bagged at once, and 
carried off us soon as possible, to be sold as 
manure for ploughed land, wheat, barley, &c. 
Under this head, also, the dead ciAs are com- 
prised. They are, generally, the perquisites of 
Che women searchers. Dealers come to the 
wharf^ or dust-field, every evening; they give 
sixpence for a white cat, fourpence for a colored 
cat, and for a black one according to her quality. 
The “ hard-Vare” includes all broken pottery, 
pans, crockery, earthenware, oyster-shells, &c., 
which are .sold to make new roads. 

“ The bones” are selected with care, and 
sold to the soa|>-boiler. He boils out the fat 
and marrow first, for special use, and the bones 
are then crushed and sold for manure. 

Of “ rags,” the woolen rag.s arc bagged and 
sent off for hop-manure ; the white linen rags 
are 'washed, and sold to make yiaper, &c. 

The “tin things” are collected and put into 
an oven with a grating at the bottom, so that 
the solder which unites the parts molts, and runs 
through into a receiver. This is sold .separately ; 
the detached pieces of tin are then sold to be 
melted up with old iron, &c. 

Bits of old brass, lead, &c., arc sold to be 
melted up separately^ or in the mixture of 
ores. 

All broken glass vessels, as cruets, mastard- 
pots, tumblers, wine-glasses, bottles, &c., are 
sold to the old-glass shops. 

As for any articles of jewelry, silver-spoons, 
forks, thimbles, or other plate and valuables, 
they are pocketed off-hand by the first finder. 
Coins of gold and silver are often found, and 
many “coppers.’* 

Meantime, every body is hard at work near 
the base of the great dust-heap. A certain 
number of cart-loads having been raked and 
searched for all the different things just de- 
scribed, the whole of it now undergoes the pro- 
cess of sifting. The men throw up the stuff, and 
■JlK women sift it. 


“ When I was a young girl,” said Peg Dot- 
ting— 

“That’s a long while ago, Peggy,” inter- 
rupted one of the sifters : but Peg did not hear 
.her. 

“When I was quite a young thing,” con- 
tinued she, addressing old John Douhleycar, 
who threw up the dust into her sieve, “ it was 
the fashion to wear pink ruses in the .<«hoes, as 
bright as that morsel of ribbon Sally has just 
picked out of the dust ; yes, and sometimes in 
the hair, too, on one side of the head, to set off 
the white powder and snlvc-stuff. I never wore 
one of these head-dresses myself — don’t throw 
lip the dust so high, John — but I lived only a 
few doors lower down from those as did. Don’t 
throw up the dust so high, I tell ’ee — the wind 
takes it into my face.” 

“ Ah ! There ! What’s that ?” .suddenly ex- 
claimed little Jem, running as fast as his poor 
withered legs w’ould allow him, toward a fresh 
heap, which had just been shot down on the 
wharf from a dustman’s cart. He made a dive 
and a search — then another — then one deeper 
still. “ I’m sure I sav it !” cried he, and again 
made a dasK with both bands into a fresh place, 
and began to distribute the ashes, and dust, and 
ruhliish on every side, to the great merriment of 
all the rest. 

“What did you .sec, Jemmy?*’ asked old 
Doubleyear, in a compassionate tone. 

“ Oh, I don’t know.” said the boy, “ only it 
was like a bit of something made of real gold!” 

A fresh burst of laughter from the company 
as.scmblcd followed this .somewhat vague declar- 
ation, to which the dustmen added one or two 
elegant epithets, expres.sive of their contempt 
of the notion that they could have overlooked a 
bit of any thing valuable m the process of empt}’- 
ing sundry dust-holes, and carting them away. 

“ Ah,*’ said one of the sifters. “ poor Jem's 
always a-fancying something or other good — 
but it never comes.” 

“ Didn't I find three cats this morning !” cried 
Jem ; “ two on ’em white ’un.s ! How you go 
on !” 

“ I meant .something quite different from the 
like o’ ihat^” .said the other ; “ 1 was a-thinking 
of the rare sights all you three there have had, 
one time and another.” 

The wind having changed and the day become 
bright, the parly at work all seemed disposed 
to be more merry than usual. The foregoing 
remark excited the curiosity of several of the 
sifters, who had recently joined the “ company,” 
the parties alluded to were requested to favor 
them with the recital ; and though the request 
was made with only a half-concealed irony, .still 
it was all in good-natured plea-santry, and was 
immediately complied with. Old Doubleyear 
spoke first. 

“ I had a bad night of it with the rats some 
years ago— they run’d all over the floor, and 
over the bed, and one on ’em come’d and guv 
a squeak close into my ear— so I could’nt sleep 
comfortable. 1 wouldn’t ha’ minded a trifle of 
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it ; but this was too much of a good thing. So, 
I got up before sun-rise, and went out for a 
w^k ; and thinking I might as well be near our 
work-place, 1 slowly come’d down this way. I 
worked in a brick-field at that time, near the 
canal yonder. The sun was just a-rising up 
behind the dust-heap as I got in sight of it; and 
soon it rose above, and was very bright; and 
though 1 had two eyes then, 1 was obligated to 
shut them both. When I opened them again, 
the sun was higher up ; but in his haste to get 
over the dust-heap, ho had dropped something. 
You may laugh. 1 say he had dropped some- 
thing. Well — I can’t say what it was, in 
course — a bit of his-self, I suppose. It was 
just like him — a bit on him, I mean— quite as 
•bright — just the same — only not so big. And 
not uj> in the sky. but a-lying and sparkling all 
on fire upon the dust-heap. Thinks I — I was 
a 3 'ounger man then by sumo years than I am 
now — I’ll go and have a nearer look. Though 
you be a bit o’ the sun, maybe you won't hurt 
a poor man. So, I walked toward the dust- 
heap, and up I went, keeping the piece of 
.oparkling fire in sight all the while. But before 
I got up to it, the sun went behind a cloud — 
and as he went out-like, so the young ’un ho 
had dropped, went out artcr him. And I 
had my climb up the heap for nothing, though 
I had marked the place vere it lay very pcrcizely. 
But there wa.s no .signs at all on him, and no 
mor.scl left of the light as had been there. I 
searched all about; but found nothing ’cept a 
bit o’ broken glass as had got stuck in the heel 
of an old shoe. And that’s my story. But if 
ever a man saw any thing at all, I saw a bit o’ 
the sun ; and 1 thank God for it. It was a 
llc>‘»cd sight for a poor ragged old man of three 
score and ten, which was my age at that 
lime.” 

Now, Peggy !*’ cried several voices, “ tell 
us what you saw. Peg saw a bit o’ the moon.” 

“ No,” .said Mrs. Dotting, rather ind^nantly ; 

“ I’m no moon-raker. Not a sign of the moon { 
was there, nor a .spark of a star — the time I 
speak on.” 

Well — go on, Peggy — go on.” 

I don't know as I will,” sai<l Peggy, 

But being pacified by a few good-tempered, 
though somewhat hum<irous complimeiit.s, she 
thus favored them with her little adventure : 

“ There was no moon, nor stars, nor comet, 
in the ’vcrsal heavens, nor lamp nor lantern 
along the road, when I w^alkcd home one win- 
ter’s night from the cottage of Widow Pin, 
where I had been to tea, with her and Mrs. 
Dry, as lived in the almshouses. They wanted 
Davy, the son of Bill Davy the milkman, to see 
mo homo with the lantern, but I wouldn’t let 
him ’cause of his sore throat. Throat ! — ^no, it 
wasn’t his throat as was rare sore — it was — no, 
it wasn’t — ^yes, it was — it was his toe as was 
sore. His big toe. A nail out of his boot had 
got into it. I told him he’d bo sure to have a 
bad toe, if he didn’t go to church more regular, 
but he wouldn’t Ibten ; and so my words come’d 


true. But, as I was a-saying, I wouldn’t let 
him light me with the l&ntern by reason of his 
sore throat — toe, I mean — and as I went along, 
the night seemed to grow darker and darker. 
A straight road, though, and 1 was so u.sed to 
it by day-time, it didn’t matter for the darkness. 
Hows’ ever, when I come’d near the bo^m* 
of the dust-heap as I had to pass, the gvt^dark 
heap was so zackly the same as the night, you 
couldn’t tell one from t’other. So, thinks 1 to 
m^^self — what was I thinking of at this moment? 
— ^for the life o’ me I can’t call it to mind ; but 
that’s neither here nor there, only for this — it 
w'as A something that led me to remember the 
story of how the devil goes about like a roaring 
lion. And while I was a-hoping he might not 
bo out a-roaring that night, what should I see 
ri.se out of one side of the dust-heap, but a beau- 
tiful shining star of a violet color. I stood as 
still — as stock-still as any I don’t-know-what ! 
There it lay, as beautiful as a now-born babe, 
all a-shining in the dust ! By degrees I got 
courage to go a little nearer — and then a little 
nearer still — for, says I to myself, I’m a sinful 
woman, I know, but I have repented, and do 
repent constantly of all the sins of my youth, 
and the ba«kslidings of my age — which have 
been numerous; and once 1 had a very heavy 
backsliding — but that’s neither here nor there. 
So, as I was a-saying, having collected all my 
sinfulness of life, and humbleness before heaven, 
into a goodish bit of courage, forward I steps-^ 
a little furdcr — ^and a leetlc fnrder more — un-til 
I come’d just up to the beautiful shining star 
lying upon the dust. Well, it was a long time 
1 stood a-lookiiig down at it, before 1 ventured 
to do, what I arterwards did. But at last I did 
stoop down with both hands slowly — in case it 
might burn, or bite — and gathering up a good 
scoop of ashes as my hands w’ent along, I took 
it up, and began a-carrying it home, all shining 
before me, and with a soft, blue mist rising up 
round about it. Heaven forgive me ! — I was 
punished lor meddling with what Providence 
had sent for some better purpose than to be car- 
ried home by an old woman like me, whom it 
has pleased heaven to ofQict with the loss of one 
leg, and the pain, ixpinse, and inconvenience of 
a wooden one. Well — I waa punished; covet- 
ousnc.ss had its reward ; for, presently, the violet 
light got very pale, and then went out; and 
when I reached home, still holding in both 
hands all I had gathered up, and when I took 
it to the candle, it had turned into the red shell 
of a lobsky’s head, and its two black eyes poked 
up at me with a long stare — and I may say, a 
strong smell too — enoogh to knock a poor body 
down.” 

Great applause, and no little laughter, fol- 
lowed the conclusion, of old Peggy’s story, but 
sho did not join in thb merriment. She said it 
was all very well for young people to laugh, 
but at her ago she had enough to do to pray ; 
and sho had never said so many prayers, nor 
with so much fervency, as she had done since 
she received the blessed sight of the blue star 
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on the dust-heap, and the chastising rod of the 
lobster’s head at home. * 

Little Jem’s turn now came; the poor lad 
was, however, so excited by the recollection of 
wjbat his companions called Jem’s Ghost,” 
that he was unable to describe it in any coher- 
dht^jmguage. To his imagination it had been 
a lov^l^ision — the one bright consummate 
flower” of his life, which he treasured up as the 
most sacred image in his heart. Ho endeavored, 
in wild and hasty words, to set forth, how that 
he had been bred a chimney-sweep; that one 
Sunday afternoon he had left a set of compan- 
ions, most on ’em sweeps, who were all playing 
at marbles in the church-yard, and bo had wan- 
dered to the dust-heap, whore ho had fallen 
asleep ; that ho w'as awoke by a sweet voice in 
the air, which said something about some one 
having lost her w'ay ! — that he, being now wide 
awake, looked up, and saw with his uwm eyes a 
young angel, with fair hair and rosy cheeks, 
and largo white wings at her shoulders, floating 
about like bright clouds, rise out of the dust ! | 
She had on a garment of shining crimson, which 
changed as he looked upon her to shining gold, 
then to purple and gold. She then exclaimed, 
with a Joyful smile, I see the right^way !” and 
the next moment the angel was gone !'’ 

As the sun was Just now very bright and 
warm for the time of the year, and shining full 
upon the dust-heap in its setting, one of the men 
endeavored to raise a laugh at the deformed lad, I 
by asking him if he didn't expect to see Just I 
such another angel at this minute, who had lost ' 
her w'ay in the field on (he other side of the ' 
heap ; but his Jest failed. The earnestness and 
devout emotion of the boy to the vision of reality 
which his imagination, aided by the hues of sun- 
set, had thus exalted, were too much for the 
gross spirit of banter, and tbo speaker shrunk | 
back into his dust-hovel, and aflected to be very ; 
assiduous in his work as the day w'as drawing , 
to a close. 

Before the day’s w’ork was ended, how^ever, 
little Jem again had a glimpse of the prize 
which had escaped him on the previous occa- 
sion. He instantly darted, hands and head fore- 
most, into the mass of cinders and rubbish, and 


Herries and Farquhar, in 1847. But bankers’ 
checl:s, or gold and silver articles, are the least 
valuable of their ingredients. Among other 
things, a variety of useful chemicals are ex- 
tracted. Their chief value, however, is for the 
making of bricks. The fine cinder-dust and 
ashes are used in the clay of the bricks, both 
for the red and gray stacks. Ashes are also 
used as fuel lK3tween the layers of the clump of 
bricks, w*hich could not be burned in that posi- 
tion without them. The ashes burn aw'ay, and 
keep the bricks open. Enormous quantities are 
used. In the brick-fields at Uxbridge, near the 
Drayton Station, one of the brickmakers alone 
will frequently contract for fifteen or sixteen 
thousand chaldron of this cinder-dust, in one 
! order. Fine coke or coke-dust, aifccts the mar- . 
' ket at times as a rival ; but fine coal, or coal- 
I dust, never, because it would spoil the bricks, 
j As one of the heroes of our tale had been 
I originally — ^before his promotion — a chinmey- 
bweeper, it may be only appropriate to offer a 
i passing word on the genial bubject of soot. 



‘ age, w’hcthcr derived from the cooking of a 
‘ Christmas dinner, or the production of the 
. beautiful colors and odors of exotic plants in 
I a conservatory, it can briefly be shown to pos- 
sess many qualities both useful and ornamental. 

When soot is first collected, jt is called ‘‘rough 
soot,” which, being sifted, is then called ‘‘fine 
soot,” and is sold to farmers for manuring and 
preserving wheat and turnips. This is more 
especially used in Herefordshire, Bedfordshire, 
£.ssex, &c. It is rather a costly article, being 
fivepence per bushel. One contractor sells an- 
nually as much as three thousand bu.shels ; and 
he gives it as his opinion, that there must be au 
least one hundred and fifty times this quantity 
(four hundred and fifty thousand bushels per an- 
num) sold in London. Farmer Smutwiso of 
Bradford, distinctly asserts that Iho price of the 
soot he uses on his land is returned to him in 
the straw, with improvement also to the grain. 
And wc believe him. Lime is u.scd to dilute 
soot when cmjiloycd as a manure. U.sing it 
pure will keep off’ snails, .slugs, and caterpillars, 
from peas and various other vegetables, as also 


brought up a black mass of half-burnt parch- 
ment, entwined with vegetable refuse, from 
which he speedily dis^gaged an oval frame of 
gold, containing a miniature, still protected by 
its glass, but half covered with mildew from the 
damp. He was in ecstasies at the prize. Even 
the w hite cat-skins paled before it. In all prob- , 
ability some of the men would have taken it from 
him “ to try and find the owner,” but for the | 
presence and interference of his friends Peg 
Dotting and old Doubleyear, whose great age, 
even among the present company, gave them a 
certain position of respect and consideration. 
So all the rest now went their way, leaving the 
three to examine and speculate on the prize. 

The dust-heaps are a wonderful compound of 
things. A banker's check for a considerable 
mm was found in one of them. It was on 


from dahlias Just shooting up, and other flow'ors; 
but we regret to add that wc have sometimes 
known it kill, or burn up the things it was in- 
tended to pre.servc from unlawful eating. In 
short, it is by no niean.s so safe to u.s« for any 
purpose of garden manure, as fine cinders, and 
wood-ashes, which are good for almost any kind 
of produce, whether turnips or roses. Indeed, 
we should like to have one fourth or fifth part 
of our garden-beds composed of excellent stufl* 
of this kind. From all that ba.s been said, it 
will have become very intelligible why these 
dust-heaps are .so valuable. Their w’orth, how- 
ever, varies not only with their magnitude (the 
quality of all of them is much the same), but 
with the demand. About the year 1820, the 
Marylebone dust-heap produced between four 
thousand and five thousand pounds. In 1832^ 
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St. George^s paid Mr. Stapleton five hundred 
pounds a year, not to leave the heap standing, 
but to carry it away. Of course he was only 
too glad to be paid highly for selling his dust. 

But to return. The three friends having set- 
tled to their satisfaction the amount of money 
they should probably obtain by the sale of the 
golden miniature-frame, and finished the castles 
which they had built with it in the air, the frame 
was again enfolded in the sound part of the 
parchment, the rags and rottenness of the law 
were cast away, and up (hey rose to bend their 
steps homeward to the little hovel w'herc Peggy 
lived, she having invited the others to tea that 
they might talk yet more fully over the wonder- 
ful good luck that had bclallcn them. 

• “ Why, if there isn’t a man’s head in the 
canal!” suddenly cried little Jem. “Looky 
there ! — isn’t that a man’s head ? — Yes ; it’s a 
drovvndedd man ?” 

“ A drowndedd man, as I live I” ejaculated 
old Duublcycar. 

“Let’s get him out, and see!” cried Peggy. 
“Perhaps the poor soul's not quite gone.” 

Little Jem scuttled off to the edge of the 
canal, followed by the two old peoplg. As soon 
as the body had flouted nearer, Jem got down 
into the water, and stood breast-high, vainly 
measuring his distance with one arm out, to see 
if ho could reach some part of the body ns it w^as 
passing. As the attempt was evidently without 
a chunee, old Doubleyear managed to get down 
into the w*atcr behind him, and holding him by 
one hand, the boy was thus enabled to make a 
plunge forward as the body w’as floating by. 
He succeeded in reaching it ; but the jerk was 
too much for the 'weakness of his aged com- 
panion, who w^as pulled forward into the canal. 
A loud cry burst from both of them, wdiieh w’as 
yet more loudly ech(»ed by Pcffiry on the bank. 
Doubleyear aud the b«»y w’cre now' .'•trugjihng 
almost in the middle ol the canal 'W’ith the body 
.)f the man swirling ubnul between theiq. They 
w'ould inevitably ha\e been drow'iicd, had not old 
Peggy caught up ii long du>t-rakc that w'as close 
at hand — scrambled down up to her knees in 
ibf canal — claw'cd hold of the .struggling group 
with the teeth of the rake, and I'airly brouglit the 
whole to land. Jem was first up the bank, and 
helped up his two heroic companions ; after w'hich 
with no small difficulty, they ciuitrivcd to haul 
the body of the stranger out of the water. Jem 
at once recogni/cd in him the forlorn figure of 
the man who had passed by in the morning, hik- 
ing so sa<lly into the canal, as he walked along. 

It is a fact well know'ii to those 'who w'ork in 
the vicinity of these great dust-heaps, that wdicn 
the ashes have been warmed by the sun, cats 
and kittens that have been taken out of the canal 
and buried a few inches beneath the surface, have 
usually revived ; and the same has often occurred 
in the case of men. Accordingly the three, with- 
out a moment^s hesitation, dragged the body along 
to the dust-heap, where they made a deep trench, 
in which they placed it, covering it all over up 
to the neok. 


“ There now,” ejaculated Peggy, sitting down 
with a long puff to recover her breath, “ he’ll lie 
very comfortable, whether or no.” 

“Couldn’t lie better,” said old Doubleyear, 

“ even if he knew it.” 

The three now seated themselves close by, to 
await the result. - ' 

“ 1 thought Pd a lost him,” said Jem^^d 
m 3 'self too; and when I pulled Daddy in arter 
me, 1 guv u.s all three up for this world.” 

“ Yes,” said Doubleyear, “it must have gohe 
queer w’ith us if Peggy had not come in with 
the rake. How d’y-ee feel, old girl ; for you’ve 
had a*narrf)W e.<Hcape too. 1 wonder wc were 
not too heavy for you, and so pulled you in to 
go w'ilh us.” 

“ The Lord bo praised !” fervently ejaculated 
Pegg)r, pointing tow'ard the pallid face that lay 
surnuinded with a-shes. A convulsive twitching 
passed over the features, the lips trembled, the 
a.shes over the breast heaved, and a low' moan- 
ing sound, w’hioh might have come from the 
bottom ol' the canal, was heard. Again the 
moaning sound, and then the eyes opened, but 
clo.«!ed almost immediately. “ Poor dear soul !” 

* w'hi.spered Pegg}', “how he suffers in surviving. 
Lift him up a little. Softly. Don’t be lifcared. 
We’re only your good angels, like — only poor 
cinder-sifters — don’tee be afeared.” 

By various kindly attentions and manoeuvres 
such as these poor people had been accustomed 
to practice on those who were taken out of the 
canal, the unfortunate gentleman w|s gradually 
brought to his senses. He gazed about him, as 
well he might — now looking in the anxious, 
though begrimed, faces of the tlirce strange ob- 
jects, all in their “w’ecds” and dust — and then 
up at the huge dust-heap, over w'bich the moon 
wra.s now slowdy rising. 

“ Land of quiet Death !” murmured he, faint- 
ly, “ or land of Life, as dark and still — I have 
passed from one into the other ; but which of ye 
I am now in, seems doubtful lo my senses.” 

“ Hero w'e are, poor gentleman,” cried Peg- 
I gy, “ hero we are, all friends about you. How’ 
did ’ee tumble into the canal ?” 

“ The Earth, then, once more !” said the 
stranger, with a deep sigh. “1 know* w’here 
I am, now’. I remember this great dark hill 
of ashes — like Death’s kingdom, full of all sorts 
of strange things, and put to many uses.” 

“ Where do j’ou live ?” asked old Doubleyear ; 
“ shall we try and lake you home, sir ?” 

The stranger shook hi.s head mournfully. All 
this time, little Jem had been assiduously em^ 
ployed in rubbing his feet and then his hands ; in 
doing which the piece of dirty parchment, 'W’ith 
the miniaturc-framo, dropped out of his breast- 
pocket. A good thought instantly struck Peggy. 

“Run, Jemmy dear — run with that golden 
thing to Mr. Spikechin, the pawnbroker’s — ^get 
something upon it directly, and buy some nioe 
brandy — and some Godfrey’s cordial — and a 
blanket. Jemmy — and call a coach, and get up 
outside on it, and make the coachee drive back 
here as fast as you con.” 
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But before Jemmy oould attend to this, Mr. 
Waterhouse, the stranger vhase life they had 
preserved, raised himself on one elbow, and ex- 
tended his hand to the miniature-frame. Directly 
he looked at it, he raised himself higher up — 
turned it about once or twice — ^then caught up 
Hha^iece of parchment, and uttering an ejacu- 
lauS^^hich no one could have distinguished 
either as of joy or of pain, sank back fainting. 

In brief, this parchment vras a portion of the 
title-deeds he had lost; and though it did not 
prove sufficient to enable him to recover his for- 
tune, it brought his opponent to a composition, 
which gave him an annuity for life. SnMill as 
this w^as, he determined that these poor people, 
who had so generously saved his life at the risk 
of their own, should be sharers in it. Finding 
that what they most desired was to have a cot- 
tage in the neighborhood of the dust-heap, built 
large enough for all three to live together, and 
keep a cow, Mr. Waterhouse paid a visit to 
Manchester-squaro, w’here the owner of the 
property resided. He told his story, as far a.s 
was needful, and proposed to purchase the field 
in question. 

The great dust-contractor was much amused, 
and his daughter — a very accompljshcd young 
lady — was extremely interested. So the mat- 
ter was speedily arranged to the satisfaction 
and pleasure of all parties. The acquaintance, 
however, did not end here. Mr. Waterhouse 
renewed his visits very frequently, and finally 
made proposals for the young lady’s hand, she 
having already expressed her hopes of a pro- 
pitious answer from her father. 

“Well, sir,” said the latter, “you wish to 
marry my daughter, and she wishes to marry 
you. You are a gentleman and a scholar, but 
you have no money. My daughter is w-hat you 
see, and she has no money. But I have ; and 
therefore, as she likes you, and I like you. I’ll 
make you both an offer. I will give my daugh- 
ter twenty thousand pounds — or you shall have 
the dust-heap. Choose *” 

Mr. Waterhouse was puzzled and amu.sed, 
» and referred the matter entirely to the young 
lady. But she was for having the money, and 
BO trouble. She said the dust-heap might be 
worth much, but they did not understand the 
business. “ Very well,” said her father, laugh- 
ing, “ then there’s the^oney.” 

This was the identic^ dust-heap, as we know 
from authentic information, which was subse- 
quently sold for forty thousand pounds, and was 
exported to Russia to rebuild Moscow. 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH CHARACTER. 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

THE OLD SQUIRE. I 

T he old squire, or, in other words, the squire 
of the old school, is the eldest bom of 
John Bull ; he is the “ very moral of him 
as like him as pea to pea. He has a tolerable 
share of his go^ qualities; and as for his pre- 


judices — oh, they are his meat and drink, and 
the very clothes he wears. He is made up of 
prejudices — he is covered all over with them. 
They are the staple of his dreams ; they gar- 
nish his dishes, they spice his cup, they enter 
into his very prayers, and they make his will 
altogether. His oaks and elms in his park, and 
in his woods — ^they are sturdy timbers, in troth, 
and gnarled and knotted to some purpose, fur 
they have stood for centuries; but what are 
they to the towering upshoots of his prejudices ? 
Oh, they are mere wands ! If bo has not stood 
for centuries, his prejudices have ; for they have 
come down from generation to generation with 
the family and the estate. They have ridden, 
to use another figure, like the Old Man of the 
Sea, on the shoulders of his ancestors, and have 
skipped from those of one ancestor to those of 
the next ; and there they sit on his own most 
venerable, well-fed, comfortable, ancient, and 
gray-eyed prejudices, as familiar to their seat 
as the collar of his coat. He would take cold 
without them ; to part with them would be the 
death of him. So ! don’t go too near — don't 
let us alarm them ; for, in truth, they have had 
insults, and ,niet w'ith impertinences of late years, 
and have grown fretful and cantankerous in their 
old age. Nay, horrid radicals have not hesitated, 
in this wicked generation, to aim sundry deadly 
blows at them ; and it has been all that the old 
squire has been able to do to protect them. 
Then — 

You need not rub them backwao^ like a cat. 

If you would aee them spirt and sparkle up. 

You have only to give one look at them, and 
they will appear to all in bristles and fury, like 
a nest of porcupines. ' 

I The old squire, like his father, is a sincere 
lover and a most hearty hater. What docs 
he love? Oh, he loves the country — ’tis the 
only country on the earth that is worth call- 
ing a cquntry; and he loves the constitution. 
But don’t ask him what it is, unlc.ss you want 
to test the bardnes.s pf his walkii)g-.stick ; it 
is the constitution, the finest thing in the world, 
and all the better for being, like the Athan- 
asian creed, a mystery. Of what use is it 
that the mob should understand it? It is our 
glorious constitution — that is enough. Are you 
not contented to feel how giiixl it (s, without 
going to peer into its vlmt eiil rails, aiid perhaps^ 
ruin it, like an ignorant ibliow fiuMing his hand 
into the works of a clock ? Are you not con- 
tented to let the sun shine on you? Do you 
want to go up and see what it is made of? Well, 
then, it is the constitution — the finest thing in 
the world ; and, good as the country is, it would 
be good for nothing without it, no more than a 
hare would without stuffing, or a lantern with- 
out a candle, or the church without the steeple 
or the ring of bells. Well, he loves the con- 
stitution, as he ought to do ; for has it not done 
well for him and bis forefathers? And has it 
not kept the mob in their places, spite of the 
French Revolution? And taken care of the 
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National Debt ? And has it not taught us all to I 
“ fear God and honor the king given the | 
family estate to him, the church to his brother 
Ned, and put Fred and George into the army and 
navy ? Could there possibly be a better con- 
stitution, if the Whigs could but let it alone 
with their Reform Bills ? And, therefore, as ho | 
most reasonably loves the dear, old, mysterious, 
and benevolent constitution to distraction, and 
places it in the region of his veneration some- 
where in the seventh heaven itself, so he hates 
every body and thing that hates it. 

Ho hates Frenchmen because he loves his 
country, and thinks we are dreadfully degener- 
ated that we do not nowadays find some cause, 
as the wisdom of our ancestors did, to pick a 
quarrel with them, and give them a good drub- 
bing. Is not all our glory made up of beating 
the French and the Dutch ? And what is to be- 
come of history, and the army and the licet, if 
wo go on this way ? lie docs not stop to con- | 
sider that the army, at least, thrives as well with 
peace os war ; that it continues to increase ; 
that it eats, drinks, and sleeps as well, and 
dresses better, and lives a great deal more easily 
and comfortably in peace than in^'ar. But, 
then, what is to bceoino of history, and the 
drubbing of the French? Who may, however, 
possibly die of envy and admiration of our 
glorious constitution."’ 

The old squire loves the laws of England j 
that is, all the laws that ever were passed by 
kings, lords, and commons, especially if they 
have been passed some twenty years, and ho 
has had to administer tlicm. The poor-law and 
the game- Jaw, the impressment act, the law of 
primogeniture, the law of capital punishments ; 
iill kind.of private acts for the inclosuro of 
cianinuns ; turnpike acts, stamp acts, and acts 
of all sorts ; he loves and venerates them all, 
for they are part and parcel of the statute Jaw 
of England. As a matter of course, he hates 
most religiously all oirciidcrs against sqph acts. 
The poor are a very good sort of people ; nay, 
he has a thorough aud hereditary liking for the 
poor, and they have sundry doles and messes of 
soup from the Hull, as they had in his father's 
time, .so long as they go to church, and don't 
happen to bo asleep there when he is awake 
himself) and don't oomo upon the parish, or 
send bastards there ; so long os they fake off 
their hats with all duo reverence, and open gates 
when they see him coming. But if they pre- 
sume to go to the Methodists’ meeting, or to a 
Radical club, or complain of the ]irice of liread, 
which is a grievous sin against the agricultural 
interest ; or to poach, which is all crimes in one 
— if they fall into any of those sins, oh, then, 
they are poor devils indeed! Then docs the 
worthy old squire hate all the brood of them 
most righteously ; for what are they but Athe- 
ists, Jacobins, Rovolutionists, Chartists, rogues 
and vagabonds ? With what a frown ho scowls 
on them as he meets them in one of the narrow 
old lanes, returning from some camp meeting | 
or other ; how he expects every dark night to ! 
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hear of ricks being burnt, or pheasants shot. 
How does he tremble for ihe safety of the coun- 
try while they are at large ; and with what 
satisfaction does he grant a warrant to bring them 
before him ; and, as a matter of course, how joy. 
fully, spite of all pleas and protestations of inno- 
cence, does he commit them to the treadmil^r* 
the county jail, for trial at the quarter 

He has a particular alTcction for the quarter 
sessions, for there ho, and his brethren all put 
together, make, he thinks, a tolerable represent- 
ation of majesty; and thenee he has the satis- 
faction of seeing all the poachers transported 
beyond the seas. The county jail and the house 
of correction arc particular pets of his. He ad- 
mires even their arehilecturo, and prides himself 
especially on the size and massiveness of the 
prison. He used to extend his fondness even 
to the stocks ; but the treadmill, almost the only 
modern thing which has wrought such a miracle, 
has superseded it in his affections, and the an- 
cient sto(‘ks now stand deserted, and half lost in 
a bed of nettles ; but ho still looks with a gra- 
cious eye on the parish pound, and returns the 
pinder's touch of his hat with a marked attention, 
looking upon him as one of the most venerable 
appendages ^f antique institutions. 

Of course the old squire loves the church. 
Why, it is ancient, and that is enough of itself; 
blit, beside that, all the wisdom of his ancestors 
belonged to it. His great-great-uncle was a 
bishop ; his w ife’s grandfather was a dean ; ho 
has the presentation of the living, which is now 
in the hands of his brother Ned ; and ho ha.s 
himself all the great tithes which, in the day.s of 
popery, belonged to it. Ho love.s it all the bel- 
ter, because Jie thinks that the upstart dissenters 
want to pull it down ; and ho hates all upstarts. 
And what ! Ls it not the church of the queen, 
and the ministers, and ull the nobility, and of all 
the old families ? It i.s the only religion for a 
gentleman, and, therefore, it is his religion. 
Would the dissenting miiii-stcr hob-nob with him 
as comfortably over the after-dinner bottle as 
Ned docs, and play a rubber as comfortably with 
him, and let liim swear a comfortable oath now 
and then? 'Tis not to be supposed. Be.sides, 
of w'hat family is this dissenting minister? 
Where dtjos he spring from ? At what univer- 
sity did ho graduate ? 'T won't do for the old 
squire. No ! the clerk, the sexton, and the 
very churchwardens of tlio lime being, partake, 
in his eye, of the time-tried sanctity of the good 
old church, and are bound ii]) in the bundle of 
his aflections. 

These are a few of the old squire's likings 
and antipathies, which arc just as much part of 
himself, as the entail is of his inheritance. But 
wo shall sec yet more of them when wo come 
to SCO more t>f him and his abode. The old 
•squire is tinned of threescore, and every thing 
is old nhout him. Ho lives in an old house in 
the mid.st of an old park, which has a ver}^ old 
wall, and gales so old, that though they are 
made of oak as bard as iron, they begin to stoop 
in the shoulders, like the old gentleman himself. 
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and tbe carpenter, who is an old man too, and 
has been watching them forty years in hopes of 
their tumbling, and gives them a good lusty bang 
after him every time he passes through, swears i 
they must have been made in the days of King 
Canute. The squire has an old coach drawn 
bj^wo and occasionally by four old fat horses, 
an^K^en by a jolly old coachman, in which 
his old lady and bis old maiden sister ride ; for 
ho seldom gets into it himself, thinking it a thing 
fit only for women and children, preferring in- 
finitely the back of Jack, his old roadster. 

If you went to dine with him, you would find 
him just as you would have found bis father; 
not a thing has been changed since his days. 
There is the great entraheo hall, vrith its cold 
stone floor, and its fine tall-backcd chairs, and 
an old walnut cabinet; and on the walls a 
quantity of slags’ horns, with caps and riding- 
whips hung on them ; and the pictures of his 
ancestors, in their antiquated dresses, and slen- 
der, tarnished, antiquated frames. In his draw- 
ing-room you will find none of your new grand 
(lianos and fashionable couches and ottomans; 
but an old spinet and a fiddle, another set of 
those long-logged, tdll-backcd chairs, two or 
three little settees, a good massj; table, and a 
fine large carved mantle-picce, with bright steel 
dogs instead of a modern stove, and logs of oak 
burning, if it be cold. At table, all his plate is 
of the most ancient make, and he drinks toasts 
luid healths in tankards of ale that is strong 
enough to«mako a horse reel, but which he con- 
tinually avows is os mild as mother’s milk, and 
wouldn’t hurt an infant. He has an old rosy 
butler, and loves very old venison, 'which fills 
the whole house with its perfume while roast- 
ing ; and an old double-Gloucester cheese, full 
of jumpers and mites ; and after it a bottle of 
old port, at which he is often joined by the par- 
son, and alwaj’s by a queer, quiet sort of a tall, 
thin man, in a seedy black coat, and with a 
crimson face, bearing testimony to the efficacy 
of the squire’s port and mother's milk.” 

This man is always to be seen about, and has 
been these twenty years. He goes w'ith the 
squire a-coursing and shooting, and into the 
woods 'with him. lie carries his shot-belt and 
powder-flask, and gives him out his chargings 
and his copper caps. Ho is as often .seen about 
the steward’s housed and he comes in and out 
of the squire's just as he pleases, always seating 
himself in a particular chair near the fire, and 
pinches the cars of the dogs, and gives the cat, 
now and then, a pinch of snuffias she lies sleeping 
in a chair ; and when the squire’s old lady says, 
How can you do so, Mr. WagstalT?” he only 
gives a quiet, chuckling laugh, and says, “ Oh, 
Uicy like it, madam ; they like it, yon may de- 
pend.” That is the longest speech he ever 
makes, for he seldom does more than say “ yes” 
and no” to what is said to him, and still oftener 
gives only a quiet smile and a sort of littio nasal 
'^hum.” The squire has a vast afieotion for 
him, and always walks up to the little chamber 
which is allotted to him, once a week, to see 


that the maid does not neglect it ; though at 
table he cuts many a sharp joke upon Wagstaflj 
to which Wagstafi'onJy returns a smile and a 
shake of the head, which is more full of meaning 
to the squire than a Jong speech. Such is tbe 
old squire’s constant companion. 

But we have not yet done with the squire’s 
antiquities. Ho has an old woodman, an old 
shepherd, an old justice’s dork, and almost all 
his fariqprs are old. He seems to have an an- 
tipathy to almost every thing that is not old. 
Young men are his aversion ; they are such cox- 
combs, ho says, nowadays. The only exception 
is a young woman. He always was a great ad- 
mirer of the fair sex ; though we are not going 
to rake up the floating stories of the neighbor- 
hood about the gallantries of his youth ; but his 
lady, who is justly considered to have been as 
fine a woman as ever stepped in shoe-leather, 
is a striking proof of his judgment in women. 
Never, however, does his face relax into such 
pleasantness of smiles and humorous twinkles of 
the eye, as when he is in company with young 
ladies.. He is full of sly compliments and know- 
ing hints about their lovers, and is universally 
reckoned pmong them a dear old gentleman.” 

When he meets a blooming country damsel 
crossing the park, or as he rides along a lane, 
he is sure to stop and have a word with her. 
** Aba, Mary 1 1 know you, there ! I can tell 
you by your mother’s eyes and lips that you’ve 
stole away from her. Ay, you’re a pretty slut 
enough, but I remember your mother. Gad 1 1 
don't know w hether you are entitled to carry her 
slippers after her ! But never mind, you’re hand- 
some enough ; and I reckon you’re going to bo 
married directly. Well, well, 1 won’t make 
you blush ; so, good-by, Mary, good-by ! Fatllcr 
and mother are both hearty — eh?” 

The routine of the old squire’s life may bo 
summed up in a sentence : bearing coses and 
granting warrants and licenses, and making out 
comm4incnt9 as justice; going through tho 
woods to look after the growth, and trimming, 
and felling of his trees ; going out with his kecpei- 
to reconnoitre the state of his covers and pre- 
serves ; attending quarter sessions ; dining oc- 
casionally with the judge on circuit ; attending 
the county ball and tho races ; hunting and 
I shooting, dining and singing a catch or glee with 
Wagstair and the parson over his port. He ha.s 
a large, dingy room, surrounded with dingy 
folios, and other books in vellum bindings, which 
he calls his library. Here he sits as justice ; 
and here he reccivc*s his farmers on rent-days, 
and a •wonderful cflTect it has on their imagina- 
tions ; for who can think otherwise than that 
the squire must he a prodigiou.s scholar, seeing 
ail that array oi big books? And, in fact, the 
old squire is a great reader in his own line. He 
reads the Timet daily; and he reads Gwillim's 
“Heraldry,” the “ History of the Landed Gen- 
try,” Rapin’s “History of England,” and all 
tho works of Fielding, Richard.son, and Steme, 
whom he declares to be the greatest writers 
England ever produced, or ever will produce. 
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But the old squire is not without his troubles. 
In his serious judgment all the world is degen- 
erating. The nation is running headlong to 
ruin. ** Lord, how different it was in my time I’’ 
is his constant exclamation. The world is now 
completely turned topsy-turvy. Hero is the Re- 
form Bill, the New Poor-law, which though it| 
does make sharp work among the rogues and 
vagabonds, yet has sorely shorn the authority of 
magistrates. Here are the New Game-laws, 
Repeal of the Corn-laws, and the Navigation- 
laws ; new books, all trash and nonsense ; and 
these harum-scarum railroads, cutting up the 
country and making it dangerous to be riding 
out any where. “ Just,” says he, “ as a sober 
gentleman is riding quietly by the side of his 
wood, bang ! goes that ‘ hell-in-harness,’ a 
steam-engine, past. Up goes the horse, down 
goes the rider to a souse in the ditch, and a 
broken collar bone.” 

Then all the world is now running all over 
the continent, learning all sorts of Frenchified 
airs and fashions and notions, and beggaring 
themselves into the bargain. He never set foot 
on the d— d, beggarly, frog-eating Continent — 
not be ! It w'as thought enough to Ik'c at home, 
and eat good roast beef, and sing God save the 
King,” in his time *, but now a man is looked 
upon as a mere clown who has not run so far 
round the * w^orld that he can seldom ever find 
his way back again to his estate, but stops short 
in London, where all the extravagance and non- 
sense in creation arc concentrated, to help our 
mad gentry out of their wits and their money 
together. The old squire groans hero in earn- 
est ; for his daughter, who has married Sir 
Benjamin Spankitt, and his son Tom, who has 
diarried the Lady Babara Ridemdown, are as 
mad as the re.st of them 

Of Tom, the young squire, we shall take a 
more complete view anon. But there is another 
tif the old sipiire s troubles yet to be noticed, and 
that is in the shape of an upstart. On^ of the 
worst features of the times is the growth and 
spread of up.starts. Old families going dow^n, as 
w’cll as old customs, and newr people, w'ho are 
liobiuiy, taking their places. Old estates bought 
up — not by the old gentry, w’ho are scattering 
heir money in London, and umong all the grin- 
ning monsicurs, mynheers, and signorc.s, on the 
I'rogificJ continent, but by the soap-boilers and 
«>ugar-bakcrs of London. The country gentry, 
he avers, have been fools enough to spend their 
money in London, and now the people they have 
.spent it among are coming and buying up all 
the estates about them. Ask him, as you ride 
out with him by the side of some great wood or 
venerablo park, “ What old family lives there ?” 
“ Old family I” he exclaims, w’lth an air of angry 
astonishment; “old family 1 Where do you 
see old families nowadays ? That is Sir Peter 
Post, the great horso-raccr, who was a stable- 
boy not twenty years ago ; and that great brick 
hou.se on the hill there is the seat of one of the 
great Bearrings, who have made money enough 
among the bulls and bears to buy up the estates 
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of half the fools hereabout. But that is nothing ; 

I can assure you, men are living in and 
abbeys in these parts, who began their lives in 
butchers’ shops and cobblers’ stalls.” 

It might, however, be tolerated that mer- 
ehants and lawyers, stock-jobbers, and evei\ 
sugar-bakers and soap-boilers, should bi^np 
the old houses ; but the most grievous lidisanoe, 
and perpetual thorn in the old squire’s side, is 
Abel Grundy, the son of an old wheelwTi^t, 
who, by dint of his father’s saving and his own 
sharpness, has grown into a man of substance 
under the sq 'ire’s own nose. Abel began by 
buying odds nd ends of lands and scattered cot- 
tages, which did not aUract the squire’s notice ; 
till at length, a farm being to be sold, which the 
squire meant to have, and did not fear any op- 
ponent, Abel Grundy bid for it, and bought it, 
striking the old steward actually dumb with as- 
tonishment ; and then it was found that all the 
scattered lots which Grundy had been buying 
up, lay on one side or other of this farm, and 
made a most imposing wrhole. To make bad 
w'orsc, Grundy, instead of taking oil' his hat 
when he met the old squire, began now to lift 
up his own head very high ; built a grand house 
on the land plump opposite to the squire’s hall- 
Kates ; has brought a grand wife — a rich citizen’s 
daughter ; set up a smart carriage ; and as the 
old squire is riding out on his old horse Jack, 
with his groom behind him, on a roan pony with 
a whitish mane and tail, the said groom having 
his master’s great coat strapped to His back, as 
he always has on such occasions, drives past 
with a dash and a cool impudence that are most 
astonishing. 

The only comfort that the old squire has in 
the case is talking of the fellow’s low origin. 
“Only to think,” says he, “that this fellow’s 
father hadn’t even wood enough to make a wheel- 
barrow till my family helped him; and 1 have 
.seen this scoundrel himself scraping manure 
in the high roads, before he went to the village 
school in the morning, with his toes peeping out 
of his shoes, and his shirt hanging like a rabbit's 
tail out of his ragged trowsers ; and now the 
puppy talks of ^ my carriage,’ and ‘ my footman,’ 
and says that ^ he and his lady purpose to spend 
the w'intcr in the town,’ meaning London !” 

Wagstaff laughs at the squire’s little criticism 
on Abel Grundy, and shakes his head ; but he 
can not shake the chagrin out of the old gentle- 
man’s heart. Abel Grundy’s lipstart greatness 
will be the dc.aih of the old squire. 

THE YOUNG SQUIRE. 

Pj smiling foitiine blessed 
With large demesnes, hereditary wealth. 

SOMEBVILLZ. 

1 The Old Squire and the Young Squire are the 
antipodes of each other. They are representa- 
tives of two entirely difierent states of society in 
this country; the one, but the vestige of that 
which bos been ; the other, the full and perfect 
image of that which is. The old squires are like 
the last fading and Ihriveled leaves of autumn 
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that yet hang on the trop. A few more days will 
pass; age will send one of his nipping nights, and 
down they will twirl, and be swept away into the 
oblivious hiding-places of death, to be seen no 
more. But the young squire is one of the full- 
blown blossoms of another summer. He is flaunt- 
in^N^he sunshine of a state of wealth and 
luxury’, which we, as our fathers in their days 
did, fancy can by no possibility bo carried many 
degrees farther, and yet w^o see it every day 
making some new and extraordinary advance. 

It is obvious that there are many intervening 
stages of society, among our country g^intry. 
between the old squire and the young, as there 
are intermediate degrees* of age. The old 
squires are those of the completely last genera- 
tion, who have outlived their contemporaries, 
and have made a dead halt on the ground of 
their old habits, sympathies, and opinions, and 
are resolved to quit none of them for what they 
call the follies and new-fangled notions of a 
younger, and, of course, more degenerate race. 
They are continually crying, '• Oh, it never wa«i 
so in my day !” They point to tea, and stoves 
in churches, and the universal use of umbrellas, 
parasols, cork-solcd shoes, warming-pans, and 
carriages, as inconfestible proofs of the rnpidlyj^ 
increasing effeminacy of mankind. But be- 
tween these old veterans and their children, 
there are the men of the middle ages, who have, 
more or less, become corrupted with modern | 
ways and indulgences ; have, more or less, 
introduced modern furniture, modern hours, 
modern education, and tastes, and books ; and 
have, more or less, fallen into the modern cus- 
tom of spending a certain part of the year in 
London. With these w’e have nothing wiiat- 
ever to do. The old squire is the landmark of 
the ancient state of things, and his son Tom is 
the epitome of the new -, all between is a mere 
transition and evanescent condition. 

Tom Chesscltoii was duly .sent by his father 
to Eton as a boy, w'herc he became a most 
accomplished scholar in cricket, boxing, horses, 
and dogs, and made the acquaintance of several 
lords, who taught him the w'ay of letting liis 
father’s money slip easily through his fingers 
without burning them, and engrafted him besides 
with a fine stock of truly aristoerstie tastes, 
which win last him Whole life. From Eton 
he was duly transferred to Oxford, where he 
wore bis gown and trencher-cap wdth a peculiar 
grace, and gave a classic finish to his taste in 
horses, in driving, and in ladies. Having com- 
pleted his education with great hlat, he was 
destined by his father to a few years’ soldiership 
in the militia, as being devoid of all danger, and 
moreover, giving opportunities for seeing a great 
deal of .the good old substantial families in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. But Tom turned 
up his nose, or rather his handsome upper lip, 
with a roost consummate scorn at so groveling 
a proposal, and assured his father that nothing 
but a commission in the Guards, where several 
of his noble friends were doing distinguished 
honor to their country, by^ihe di«>play of their 


fine figures, would suit him. The old gentle, 
man shrugged his shoulders and w&s silent, 
thinking that the six thousand pounds purchase- 
money would bo quite as w'oll at fifteen per 
cent, in turnpike shares a little longer. But 
Tom, luckily, was not doomed to rusticate lung 
in melancholy under his patrimonial oaks : bis 
mother’s brother, an old bachelor of immense 
wealth, died just in time, leaving Tom’s sister, 
Lady Spankitt, thirty thousand pounds in the 
funds j and Tom, as heir-at-law, his great Irish 
estates. Tom, on the very first vacancy, bought 
into the Guards, and was soon marked out by 
the ladies as one of the most distingue officers 
that ever wore a uniform. In truth, Tom was 
a very handsome fellow ; that ho owed to his 
parents, who, in their day, were as noble-looking 
a couple as ever danced at a county-ball, or 
graced the balcony of a race-stand. 

Tom soon married ; but he did not throw 
himself away sentimentally on a mere face; he 
achieved the hand of the sister i»f one of liis old 
college chums, and now bi olhcr-onicer — the 
Lady Barbara Ridemdown. An carl’s daughter 
was something in the wcald'.s eye ; but siu-li an 
carl's daughter as Lady Barbara, was the height 
of Tom's ambition. She was cipially celebrated 
for her -wit, her beauty, and her large luitunc. 
Tom had won her from amid the \cry blaze ol 
iwpularity and the most «5])lcnJid oilers. Their 
united fortunes enabled them to live in ibe high- 
est style. Lady Barbara’s rank and connections 
demanded it, and the spirit of our young .^ciuiro 
required it as much. Tom Chcs.scfton disdained 
to be a whit l*cliind any of his friends, however 
wealthy or high titled. His tastes were purely 
aristocratic; with him, dress, cquij>agc, ami 
amusements, were matters of seienee. Ho 
knew, both from a proud instinct and from 
study, what was precisely the true tun in every 
article of dress or equipage, and the exact 
etiquette in every situalion But Lady Barbara 
panted *to visit the Continent, where she had 
already spent .some years, ami which presented 
so many attractions to her fULg.irit Tom 

had elegant tastes, too, i:i his way ; and to tho 
I Continent they went. The old sfiuire never set 
I his foot on even the coast of Calais : when he 
has seen it from Dover, he has only wished that 
he could have a few hundred Ions uf gunpowder, 
and blow it into the air , but Tom and Lady 
Barbara have lived on the Continent for years. 

This was a bitter j)ill for the old .‘squire. 
When Tom purcha.scd his commi-ssioii in the 
Guards, and when he opened a house like a 
palace, on his wedding with Lady Barbara, the 
old gentleman felt proud of his son’s figure, 
and proud of his connections. “ Ah,” said he, 
“ Tom’s a lad of spirit ; he’ll sow his wild oats, 
and come to his .senses presently.” But when 
he fairly embarked for Franco, with a troop of 
servants, and a suite of carriages, like a noblo- 
: man, then did the old fellow fairly curse and 
I sw'ear, and call him all the unnatural and pctti- 
! coat-pinioned fouls in his vrkcabuiary, and proph- 
esy his bringing his nitieponcc to a groat. Tom 
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and Lady Barbara, however, uphold the honor 
of England all over the Continent. In Paris, at 
the baths of Germany, at Vienna, Florence, 
Veniee, Rome, Naples— every whore, they were 
distinguished by their fine persons, their fine 
equijNigc, their exquisite tastes, and their splen- 
did entertainments. They were courted and 
caressed by all the distinguished, both of their 
own countrymen and of foreigners. Tom’s 
horses and equipage were the admiration of 
the natives. Ho drove, he rode, he yachted, 
to universal admiration; and, meantime, his 
lady vi.sited all the galleries and works of art, 
mid received in her house all the learned and 
the literary of all countries. There, you always 
found artists, poets, travelers, critics, dilettanti^ 
*aiid connoisseurs, of all nations and creeds. 

They have again honored their country with 
their presence ; and who so much the fashion 
as they ? They arc, of course, au fait in every 
matter of taste and fashion; on all questions of 
foreign life, manners, and opinions, their judg- 
ment is the law’. Their town-house is in Eatoii- 
square ; and what a house is that ! What a 
paradise of fairy splendor ! what a mine of 
w'cullh, in the most siipetb furniture, in books 
in all languages, paintings, statuary, and pre- 
cious fragments of the antique, collected out of 
cveiy classieal city and country. If you see a 
most exquisitely tasteful carriage, with a most 
fascinatingly beautiful lady in it, in the park, 
amid all the brilliant concourse of the ring, you 
may bt; .sure you see the celebrated Lady Bar- 
burji Clie&sellori ; and you can not fail to recog- 
nize Tom (’hesselton the moment you clap eyes 
on him, by his distingui.shed figure, and the 
sjiendiil cicalurc on which he is mounted — to 
^say nothing of the jierfeelioa of his groom, and 
the .steed which he also bestride.^. Tom never 
ero.sses the back of a horse of Ic.ss value than a 
thousand pounds; and if you want to know 
really what horses are, you must go down to 
his villa at Wimhledoii, if you are sot lucky 
enough to catch a sight of him proceeding to a 
levee, or driving his four-in-hand to Ascot or 
Epsom. All Piccadilly has been seen to stand, 
lest in silent admiral ion, as he has driven his 
splendid hritchzka along it, with his perfection 
of a little tiger by his side ; and such cattle as 
never besides were seen in even harness of such 
richness and elegance. Nay, some scores of 
ambitious young w'hips became sick of their 
envy of his superb gauntlet driving-gloves. 

But, in fact, in Tom's case, as in all others, 
you have only to know his companions to knoiv 
him; and who are they but Chesterfield, Co- 
iiyngham, D’Orsay, Eglintoun, my Lord Water- 
lord, and men of similar figure and reputation. 
To say that he is well known to all the princi- 
pal frequenlcrs of the Carlton Club ; that his 
carriages are of the most perfect make ever 
turned out by Windsor; that his harness is only 
from Shipley's; and that Stultz ha.s the honor 
of gracing his person with his habiliments; is 
to say that our young squire is one of the most 
perfect men of fashion in England. Lady Bar- , 


bara and himself have a oommon ground of 
elegance of taste, and 'knowledge of the first 
principles of genuine aristocratic life ; but they 
hate very difierent pursuits, arising from the 
difference of their genius, and they follow them 
with the utmost mutual approbation. 

Lady Barbara is at once the woi^itped 
beauty, the woman of fashion, and of Ikemture. 
No one has turned so many heads, by the loveli- 
ness of her person, and the bewitching fa.scina- 
tion of her manners, as Lady Barbara. She is 
a wit, a poetess, a connoisseur in' art ; and what 
can be so dangerously delightful as all these 
oharcFeters in a fashionable beauty, and a woman, 
moreover, of such rank and wealth ? She does 
the honors of her house to the mutual friends 
and noble connections of her husband and herself 
ivith a perpetual grace ; but she has, besides, 
her evenings for the reception of her literary 
and arii.stic acquaintance and admirers. And 
who, of all the throng of authors, artists, critics, 
journalists, connoisseurs, and amateurs, who 
flock there arc not her admirers ? Lady Bar- 
bara Chcs.selton writes travels, novels, novellots, 
philosophical reflections, poems, and almost 
every species of thing ivhich ever has been 
written — such is the universality of her knowl- 
edge. experienee, and genius : and who does 
not hasten to lie the first to pour out in reviews, 
magazines, daily and hebdomadal journals, the 
earliest and most fervid words of homage and 
admiration? Lady Barbara edits an annual, 
and is a contributor to the “ Keepsake ;” and in 
her kindness, she is sure to find out all the nice 
young men about the press ; to encourage them 
by her smile, and to raise them, by her fascina- 
ting conversation and her brilliant saloons, above 
those depressing influences of a too sensitive 
modesty, w’hieh so weighs on the genius of the 
youth of this age ; so that she sends them away, 
all heart and soul, in the service of herself and 
literature, which are the same thing ; and away 
they go, cxtcmjiorizing praises on her ladyship, 
and pl eading them through leaves of all sizes, 
to the w’ondering eyes of readers all the world 
over. Publishers run w'itl\ their unsalable 
manuscripts, and bog Lady Barbara to have the 
goodness to put her name on the title, knowing 
by gulden experience that one stroke of her 
pen, like the point of a galvanic wire, will turn 
all the dullness of the dead mass into flame. 
Lady Barbara is not barbarous enough to refuse 
so simple and complimentary a request; nay, 
her benevolence extends on eveiy hand. Dis- 
tressed authors, male and female, who have not 
her rank, and, therefore, most clearly not her 
genius, beg her to lake their literary bantlings 
under her wing ; and with a heart, as full of 
generous sympathies as her pen is of magic, she 
writes but her name on the title as an '‘Open 
Sesame r’ and Jo! the dead become alive; her 
genius permeates the whole volume, which that 
moment ]iuts forth wings of popularity, and flies 
into every bookseller’s shop and every circula- 
ting library in the kingdom. 

Such is the life of glory and Christian benev- 
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olenoe wliioh Lady Barbara daily leads, making 
authors, critics, and publishers hll happy to- 
gether, by the overflowing radiance of her inde- 
fiitigable inexhaustible genius, though she 
sometimes slyly laughs to herself, and says, 

What a thing is a title ! if it were not for that, 
woflM^l these people come to me? While 
Tom, wtio is member of parliament for the little 
borough of Pearish, most patriotically dis- 
charges his duty by pairing off — ^visits thei 
classio grounds of Ascot, Epsom, Newmarket, 
or Goodwood, or traverses the moors of Scot- 
land and Ireland in pursuit of grouse.^ But 
once a year they indulge their filial virtues in a 
visit to the old squire. The old squire, we are 
Sony to say, has grown of late years queer and 
snappish, and does not look on this visit quite as 
gratefully as he should. “If they would but 
come,” he says, “ in a quiet way, as I used to 
ride over and see my father in his time, why 1 
should be right glad to see them; but, here 
they come, like the first regiment of an invading 
army, and God help those who are old, and 
want to be quiet !” 

The old gentleman, moreover, is continually 
haranguing about Tom's folly and extravagance. 
It is his perpetual topic to his wifef and wife’s 
maiden sister, and Wagstaff. Wagstaff only 
shakes his head, and says, “Young blood J 
young blood !” but Mrs. Chcsselton and the 
maiden sister say, “Oh! Mr. Chcsselton, you 
don’t consider : Tom has great connections, and 
he is obliged to keep a certain establishment. 
Things are different now to what they were in 
our time. Tom is universally allowed to be a 
very fine man, and Lady Barbara is a very fine 
woman, and a prodigious clever woman ! and 
you ought to be proud of them, Chesselton.” 
At which the old gontleman breaks out, if he 
be a little elevated over his wine : 

When the Duke of Leeds shall married be 
To a fine young lady of high quality, 

How happy will that gentlewoman be 
In his graco of Leeds good company I 
fihe shall have all that’s fine and fair, 

And the best of silk and satin to wear ; 

And ride in a coach to take the air. 

And have a house in St James’s^quarc. 

Lady Barbara always profe.sses great affec- 
tion ai^ reverence for the old gentleman, and 
sends him many mer^ and kind compliments 
and messages; and sends him, moreover, her 
new books as soon as they are out, most mag- 
nificently bound; but all won’t do. He only 
says, “If she’d please me, she’d give up that 
curs^ opera-box. Why, the rent of that thing 
—only to sit in and hear Italian women squeal- 
ing and squalling, ,and to see impudent, out- 
landish baggage.s kicking up their heels higher 
than any decent heads ought to be — ^the rent, I 
say, would maintain a parish rector, or keep 
half-a-dozen parish schools agoing.” As for 
her books, that all the world besides are in rap- 
tures about, the old squire turns them over as a 
dog would a hot dumpling ; says nothing but a 
Bible ought to be so extravagantly bound ; and 


professes that “ the matter may all be very fine, 
but he can make neither head nor tail of it.” 
Yet, whenever Lady Barbara is with him, she 
is sure to talk and smile herself in about half an 
hour into his high favor ; and he begins to run 
about to show her this and that, and calls out 
every now and then, “Let Lady Barbara see 
this, and go to look at that.” She can do any 
thing with him, except get him to London. 
“London!” he exclaims; “no; get me to 
Bedlam at once ! What has a rusty old fellow, 
like mo, to do at London? If I could find 
again the jolly set that used to meet, thirty 
years ago, at the Star and Garter, Pall Mall, 
it might do; but London isn’t what London 
used to be. It’s too fine by half for a country 
squire, and would drive me distracted in twenty- 
four hours, with its everlasting noise and non- 
sense.” 

But the old squire does got pretty well dis- 
tracted with the annual visit. Down como 
driving the young squire and Lady Barbara, 
with a train of carriages like a fleet of mcn-of- 
I war, leading the way with their traveling-coach 
and four horses. Up they twirl to the door of 
old hall. The old bell rings a thundering peal 
through the house. Doors fly open — out come 
servants — down come the young guests from 
their carriages ; and while embraces and saluta- 
tions are going on in the drawing-room, the hall 
is fast Ailing with packages upon packages; 
servants are running to and fro along the pas- 
sages ; grooms and carriages are moving off to 
the stables without ; there is lifting and grunt- 
ing at portmanteaus and imperials, as they are 
borne up-stairs ; while ladies’ nuiids and nurse- 
maids are crying out, “Oh, take care of thaV> 
trunk I” “ Mind that ban’-box !” “ Oh, gracious ! 
that is my lady's drcssing-ca.se ; it will be 
down, and be totally ruined !’’ Dogs arc bark- 
ing ; children crying, or romping about, and 
the whole house in the mcjst ble^-scd .state of 
bustle aifll confusion. 

For a week the hurly-burly continues; in 
pour all the great people to see Tom and Lady 
Barbara. There are shootings in the mornings, 
and great dinner parties in the evenings. Tom 
and my lady have sent down before them plenty 
of hampers of such wines as the old squire 
neither keeps nor drinks, and they have brought 
their plate along with them ; and the old house 
itself is a.stonishcd at the odors of champagne, 
claret, and hock, that pervade, and at the glitter 
of gold and silver in it. The old man is full of 
attention and politeness, both to his guests and 
to their guests ; but ho is half worried with the 
children, and t’other half worried with so many 
fine folks; and muddlod with drinking things 
that he is not used to, and with late hoars. 
Wagstaff has fled — as he always does on such 
occasions — ^to a farm-house on the verge of tho 
estate. The hall, and the parsonage, and even the 
gardener’s house, arc all full of beds for guests, 
and servants, and grooms. Presently, the old 
gentleman, in his morning rides, sees some of 
the young bucks shooting the pheasants in his 
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home-park, where he never allows them to be 
disturbed, and comes home in a fume, to hear 
that the house is turned upside-down by the 
host of soarlet-breeched and powdered livery- 
servants, and that they have turned all the 
maids’ heads with sweethearting. But, at 
length, the day of departure arrives, and all 
sweep away as suddenly and rapidly as they 
came; and the old squire sends off for Wag- 
stafl^ and blesses his stars that what he calls 
*‘the annual hurricane,” is over. 

But what a change will there be when the 
old squire is deadl Already have Tom and 
Lady Barbara w^alked over the ground, and 
planned it. That horrid fright of an old house, 
as they call it, will be swept as clean away as 
if it had not stood there live hundred years. A 
grand Elizabethean pile is already decreed to 
succeed it. The fashionable architect will 
come driving down in his smart Brougham, 
with all his plans and papers. A host of 
mechanics will come speedily after him, by 
coach or by wagon : booths will bo seen rising 
all around the old place, which will vanish 
away, and its superb successor rise where it 
stood, like a magical vision. Already are pon- 
derous cases l3'ing loaded, in London, with i 
massive mantle-pieces of the finest Italian mar- 
ble, marble busts, and beads of old Greek and 
Roman heroes, genuine burial-urns from Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, and vessels of terra- 
cotta, gloriously-sculptured vases, and even 
columns of vorde antique — all from classic Italy 
— to adorn the walls of this same noble new 
house. 

But, meantime, spite of the large income of 
Jom and Lady Barbara, the old squire has 
strange suspicions of mortgages, and dealings 
with Jews. Uc has actually inklings of horrid 
post-obits; and groans as he looks on his old 
eaks, as he rides through his woods and parks, 
foreseeing their overthrow; iia}', he fancies he 
sees the land-agent among his (juict old farmers, 
like a wild-cat in a rabbit warren, startling 
them out of their lung dream of cose and safety, 
with news of doubled rents, and notices to quit, 
to make way for threshing-machines, winnow- 
ing-niachincs, corn-crushers, patent ploughs, 
scuUlcrs, scarifiers, and young men of more 
enterprise. And, sure enough, such will be 
the order of the day the moment the estate falls 
to the you.no sQUias. — Country Year Book. 


[From Hogg*t Instructor.] 

PRESENCE OF MIND— A FRAGMENT. 

SY THOMAS DE QUINCE Y. 

T he Roman formula for summoning an ear- 
nest concentration of the faculties upon any 
object whatever, that happened to be critically 
urgent, was Hoe age, *‘Mind thit/" or, in other 
words, do not mind that — non illud age. The 
antithetic formula was ^^aliud agere,” to mind 
something alien, or remote from the interest 
then clamoring for attention. Our modern mil- 
itaiyorden of “ JlttentionP^ and “ Eyee strait 
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were both included in the Hoc age.’*' In the 
stern peremptoriness of this Roman formula we 
read a picturesque expression of the Roman 
character both as to its strength and its weak- 
ness — of the energy which brooked no faltering 
or delay (for beyond all other races the Roman 
was natus rebus agendis ) — and also of the^or-* 
bid craving for action, which was intoLihnt of 
any thing but the intensely practical. 

In modern times, it is we of the Anglo-Saxon 
blood, that is, the British and the Americans of 
the United States, who inherit the Roman tem- 
perament with its vices and its fearful advantages 
of poorer. In the ancient Roman these vicets 
appeared more barbarously conspicuous. Wc, 
the countrymen of llord Bacon and Sir Isaac 
Newton, and at one time the leaders of austere 
thinking, can not bo supposed to shrink from 
tho .speculative through any native incapacity 
for sounding its depths. But the Roman had a 
real inaptitude for the speculative : to him noth- 
ing was real that was not practical. He had 
no metaphysics; he wanted the mctaph^'sical 
instinct. There was no school of native Roman 
philosophy : tho Roman was merely an eclectic 
or dilettante picking up the crumbs which fell 
from Grecian tables; and even mathematics 
was so repulsive in its sublimer aspects to the 
Roman mind, that tho very word mathomatics 
had in Romo collapsed into another name for 
the dotages of astrology. The mathematician 
was a mere variety of expression for the wizard 
or the conjurer. • 

From this unfavorable aspect of the Roman 
intellect it is but justice that we should turn 
away to contemplate those situations in which 
that same intellect showed itself preternatural]}’ 
strong. To face a sudden danger by a corre- 
sponding w’cight of sudden coun.sel or sudden 
evasion — that >vas a privilege essentially lodged 
in tho Roman mind. But in every nation some 
minds much more than others are representative 
of tho national type: they are normal minds, 
reflecting, as in a focus, tho characteristics of 
the race. Thus Louis XIV. has been held U> 
be the idealized expression of the French char- 
acter ; and among the Romans there can not be 
a doubt that the first Caesar ofiers in a rare per- 
fection the revelation of that peculiar grandeur 
which belonged to the children of Romulus. 

What was that grandeur ? W e do not need, 
in this place, to attempt its analysis. One 
feature w’ill sufilco for our purpose. Tho late 
celebrated John Foster, in his essay on decision 
of character, among the accidents of life which 
might serve to strengthen the natural tendencies 
to such a character, or to promote its develop- 
ment, rightly insists on desertion. To find itself 
in solitude, and still more to find itself thrown 
upon that state of abandonment by sudden 
treachery, crushes the feeble mind, but rouses 
a territie reaction of haughty self-assertion in 
that order of spirits which matches and measures 
itself against difiiculty and danger. There is 
something corresponding to this case of humi||i 
treachery in tho sudden caprices of fortune. JL 
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danger, offering itself uncxpoctediy in some 
momentary change of' blind external agencies, 
assumes to the feelings the character of a perfidy 
accomplished by mysterious powers, and calls 
forth something of the same resentment, and in 
H gladiatorial intellect something of the same 
spoTHaneons resistance. A sword that breaks 
in theory crisis of a duel, a horse killed by a 
Hash of lightning in the moment of collision 
with the enemy, a bridge carried away by an 
avalanche at the instant of a commencing re- 
treat, affect the feelings like dramatic incidents 
emanating from a human will. This man they 
oonfound and paralyze, that man they rouse into 
resistance, ns by a persqgal provocation and 
insult. And if it happens that these opposite 
effects show themselves in cases wearing a 
national importance, they raise what would else 
have been a mere casualty into the tragic or the 
epic grandeur of a fatality. The superb char- 
acter, for instance, of Caesar's intellect throws a 
colossal shadow as of predestination over the 
most trivial incidents of his career. On the 
morning of Pharsalia, every man who reads a 
record of that mighty event feels* by a secret 
instinct that an earthquake is approaching 'whic'h 
must determine the final disiribiftion of the 
ground, and the relations among the whole 
family of man through a thousand generations. 
Precisely the inverse case is realized in .some 
modern sections of history, whore the feebleness 
or the inertia of the presiding intellect com- 
municates tf character of triviality to events that 
otherwise are of paramount historical import- 
ance. In Csesar’s case, simply through the 
perfection of his preparations arrayed against 
all conceivable contingencies, there is an im- 
pression left as of some incarnate Providence, 
vailed in a human form, ranging through the 
ranks of the legions ; while, on the contrary, in 
the modern cases to which wc allude, a mission, 
seemingly authorized by inspiration, is suddenly 
quenched, like a torch falling into water, by the 
careless character of the superintending intel- 
lect. Neither case is without its appropriate 
interest. The spectacle of a vast historical de- 
pendency, pre-organized by an intellect of un- 
usual grandeur, wears the grace of congruity 
and reciprocal proportion. And on the other 
hand, a series of mig|jty events contingent upon 
the motion this way or that of a frivolous hand, 
or suspended on the breath of caprice, suggests ^ 
the wild and fantastic disproportions of oidinaiy | 
life, when the mighty masquerade moves on 
forever through successions of the gay and the 
solemn — of the petty and the majestic. 

Caesar's call of character owed its impress- ' 
ivencss to the combination which it offered of ! 
moral grandeur and monumental immobility, I 
such as we see in Marius, with the dazzling | 

* Feels by a secret instinct;*’— A sentimeDt of this | 
nature Is finely cxprcaacd by Lucan in the passage be- 
ginning ^'Advenbac diem/’ &c. llie circumstance by 
which Lucan chiefly defonta the grandeur and simplicities 
of the truth, is, the monstrous numerical exaggeration of 
the conMnsits and the killed at Pharsalia. 


intellectual versatility found in the Graoohi, in 
Sylla, in Catiline, in Antony. The comprehen- 
sion pnd the absolute perfection of his prescience 
did not escape the eye of Lucan, who describes 
him as — Nil actum reputans, si quid superes- 
set agendum.^’ A fine lambent gleam of his 
character escapes also in that magnificent frac- 
tion of a line, W'^here he is described as one in- 
capable of learning the style and sentiments 
suited to a private interest — liidocilis privata 
loqui.'* 

There has been a disposition manifested among 
modern writers to disturb the traditional char- 
acters of Cssar and his chief antagonist. Au- 
daciously to disparage Coesar, and without a 
shadow of any new historic grounds to exalt his 
feeble competitor, has boon adopted as the best 
chance for filling up the mighty gulf between 
them. Lord Brougham, for instance, on occa- 
sion of a dinner given by the Cinque Ports at 
Dover to the Duko of Wellington, vainly at- 
I tempted to raise our countryman by unfounded 
and romantic depreciations of Ciesar. He al- 
leged that CiBsar had contended only with bar- 
barians. Now, that happens to be the literal 
truth as rdjgards Pompey- The victories on 
which his early reputation was built were won 
from semi-barbarians — luxurious, it is true, but 
also effeminate in a degree never siispoeted at 
Rome until the next generation. The slight 
blit summary contest of Ciesar with Pharnaces, 
the son of Mithridates, dissipated at once the 
cloud of ignorance in which Rome had been in- 
volved on this subject by the vast distance and 
the total want of familiarity with Oriental habits. 
But Cipsar's chief antagonists, those whom Lord 
Brougham specially indicated, viz., the Gaul^ 
were not barbarians. As a military people, 
they were in a stage of civilization next to that 
of the Romans. They were quite as much 
aguerris, hardened and scasrmed to war, a-s the 
children of Rome. In certain military habits 
they weve even superior. For purposes of war 
four races were then pre-eminent in Europe — 
viz., the Romans, the Macedonians, certain 
I select tribes among the mixed population of the 
I Spanish peninsula, and finally tho Gauls. These 
I were all open to the recruiting parties of Cn$.sar ; 

I and among them all he had deliberately assigned 
his preference to the Gauls. The famous legion, 
who carried tho Jilauda (tho lark) upon their 
helmet.s, was raised in Gaul from Cae.sar’s private 
funds. They compo.scd a select and favored 
divi.sion in his army, and, together with the 
famous tenth legion, constituted a third part of 
his forces — a third numerically on the day of 
battle, but virtually a half. Even tho rest of 
Cffisar^s army had boon for so long a space re- 
cruited in the GauLs, Transalpine as well as 
I Cisalpine, that at Pharsalia the bulk of his forces 
is known to have been Gaulish. There were 
moro reasons than one for concealing that fact. 
Tho policy of Ca»sar was, to conceal it not losa. 
from Rome than from the army itself. But the 
truth became known at last to all wary observ- 
ers. Lord Brougham's objection to the quality 
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of CsBsar^s enemies falls away at once when it 
is collated with the deliberate composition of 
CflDsar's own army. Besides that, Cssar's 
enemies were not in any exclusive sense Gauls. 
The German tribes, the Spanish, the Helvetian, 
the Illyrian, Africans of every race, and Moors ; 
the islanders of the Mediterranean, and the 
mixed populations of Asia, had all been faced 
by Crosar. And if it is alleged that the forces of 
Pompey, however superior in numbers, were at 
Pharsalia largely composed of an Asiatic rabble, 
the answer is — that precisely of such a rabble 
were the hostile armies composed from which 
ho had won his laurels. B|ftso and windy repu- 
tations are sown thickly in histor}’; but never 
was there a reputation more thoroughly histri- 
onic than that of Pompey. The late Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby, among a million of other crotchets, 
did (it is true) make a pet of Pompey ; and he 
was encouraged in this caprice (which had for 
its origin the doctor’s political* animosity to 
Crosar) by one military critic, viz., Sir William 
Napier. This distinguished soldier conveyed 
messages to Dr. Arnold, warning him against 
the popular notion, that Pompey Urns a jKJor 
strategist. Now, had there been itny Roman 
state-paper office, which Sir William could be 
supposed to have searched and weighed against 
the statements of surviving history, wc might, 
in deference to Sir William’s great experience 
and talents, have consented to a rehearing of 
the case. Unfortunately, no new materials have 
been discovered j nor is it alleged that the old 
ones are capable of being thrown into new com- 
binations, so as to reverse or to suspend the old 
adjiidications. The judgment of history .stands ; 
t^id among the records which it involves, none 
is more striking than this — that, while Cmsar 
and Pompey were ei[ually assaulted by sudden 


* It ia very CTidfnt tlint Dr. Arncvld could not hnve 
undiTritood tlio poHilion of politice in Homo, when he 
nllowod himaclf t(» make n favorite of PonijK*y. The 
doctor huh^d ariatoerata aa he hated the (;atea of Erebus. 
Now Puinpey was nut only tlie lender of a moat acll'iah 
anatucracy, but alao their tool. Secondly, ah it this were 
nut l>nd enough, that ai.'ction of the unatoernry to which 
he liad dedicated his services was nii odious oliuarchy; 
and to this oligarchy, again, though uoiriinally its head, 
he was in effect the most submissive of tools. Ciesnr, 
on the other hand, if n democrat in the aciise of working 
by dcraucrntic agencies, was bending all his efforts to the 
reconstruction of a new, purer, and enlarged aristocracy, 
no lunger n'duccd to the necessity of buying and selling 
the people in miiro self-defense. The everlasting war of 
bribery, operating upon universal poverty, the intemiil 
disease of Roman society, would have been redressed by 
Cwsor's measures, and iras redressed ae4;ording to the 
degree in which those measures were really brought into 
action. New Judicatures were wanted, new judicial 
laws, a new aristocracy, by slow degrees a new people, 
and the right of suffrage exercised within now restrictions 
— all these things were needed for the cleansing of Rome i 
and that Ctesar would have accomplishfid this labor of 
Hercules was the true cause of his death. The scoundrels 
of the oligarchy felt tlicir doom to be approaching. It 
was the just remark of Napoleon, that Brutus (but still 
more, we may say, Cicero), though falsely accn;ditcd ns 
a patriot was, in fact the most exclusive and the most 
selfish of aristocrats. ^ { 


surprises, the first invariably met the sudden 
danger (sudden but never unlooked-for) by 
counter resources of evasion. He showed a 
now front, as often as his situation exposed a 
new peril. At Pharsalia, where the cavalry of 
Pompey was far superior to his own, he antici- , 
pated and was in full readiness for the particular 
mancBuvre by which it was attempted to make 
this superiority available against himself. By 
a new formation of his troops he foiled the at- 
tack, and caused it to recoil upon the enemy. 
Had Pompey then no rejoinder ready for meet- 
ing this reply ? No. His ono arrow being shot, 
his quiver was exhausted. Without an effort at 
parrying any longer, the might}" game was sur- 
rendered as desperate. “Check to the king!” 
was beard in silent submission ; and no further 
stratagem was invoked even in silent prayer, 
but the stratagem of flight. Yet Cmsar him- 
self, objects a celebrated doctor (viz., Bishop 
Warburton), was reduced by his own rashness 
at Alexandria to a eonditii>n of peril and em- 
barrassment not less alarming than the ctmdition 
of PorajKjy at PharsaJia. How far thi.s surprise 
might be reconcilable with Ca'sar’s military 
credit, is a question yet undecided ; but this at 
least is certain, that he was equal to llie occa- 
sion ; and, il* the surprise was all but fatal, the 
evasion was all but miraculous. Many were 
the sudden .surprises which Cmsar had to face 
before and aft(*r this — on the shores of Britain, 
at Marseilles, at ]\Iundu, at Tluipsus — from all 
of which he issued triuiiiplmntly, faffing only as 
to that final ono from vdiieh he had in pure 
nobility of heart announced his determination to 
shelter him.self under no precautions. 

Such cases of pcr.sonal danger and escape 
arc exciting to the imagination, from the dis- 
proportion between the interests of an iiiflividual 
and the interests of a whole nation which for 
the moment happen to be concurrent. The 
death or the escape of Cnssar, at one momciiT 
rather than another, would make a dillcrciice 
in the destiny of many nations. And in kind, 
though not in degree, the same interest has 
frequently attached to the fortunes of a jiiince 
or military leader. Effectually the same dra- 
matic character belongs to any strugi:le with 
sudden danger, though not (like Cm^-ar's) suc- 
cessful. That it was not succosAil becomes a 
new reason for pursuing it with iiitcresr ; since 
equally in that result, ns in one more triumph- 
ant, wo read the altered course by which history 
is henceforward destined to flow, 
j For instance, how much depended — what a 
weight of history hung in sn.spense, upon the 
evasions, or attompfs at evasion, of Charles I. 
He was a prince of great ability j and yet it 
confounds us to observe, with how little of fore- 
sight, or of ( ircurastantial inquiry, either as 
regarded things or persons, he entered upon 
these difficult enterprises of escape from the 
vigilance of military guardians. His first es- 
cape. viz., that into the Scottish camp before 
Newark, was not surrounded with any ciicum- 
stanccs of difficulty. His second escape from 
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Hampton Court had become a matter of more ing his head through, and upon that result he 
urgent policy, and* \ras proportionally more relied for his escape ; for he connected this trial 
difficult of execution. He was attended on that with the following strange maxim or postulate, 
occasion by two gentlemen (Berkely and Ash- viz., that wheresoever the head could pass, 
burnham), upon whose qualities of courage and there the wholo person could pass. It needs 
^readiness, and upon whose acquaintance with not to be said, that, in the final experiment, 
th^l^idents, local or personal, that surrounded this absurd rule was found not to hold good, 
theii^ath, all was staked. Yet one of these The king stuck fast about the chest and shonl- 
gentlcmen vras always suspected of treachery, ders, and was extricated with some difficulty, 
and both were imbecile as regarded that sort Had it even been otherwise, the attempt would 
of wisdom on which it vras possible for a royal have failed ; for, on looking down from amidst 
person to rely. Had the questions likely to the iron bars, the king beheld, in the imperfect 
arise been such as belong to a masquerading light, a number of people who were not among 
adventure, these gentlemen might have been his accomplices. 9 

qualified for the situation. As it w-as, they Equal in fatuity, almost 150 years later, 
sank in mere distraction under the responsibili- were the several attempts at escape concerted 
ties of the occasion. The king vras as yet in on behalf of the French royal family. The 
safety. At Lord Southampton’s country man- abortive escape to Varennes is now familiarly 
sion, he enjoyed the protection of a loyal family known to all the vrorld, and impeaches the good 
ready to face any risk in his behalf; and his sense of the king himself not less than of his 
retreat was entirely concealed. Suddenly this friends. The arrangements for the falling in 
scene changes. The military commander in w’ith the cavalry escort could not have been 
the Isle of Wight is acquainted with the king’s "worse managed had they been intrusted to chil- 
situation, and brought into his presence, to- dren. But even the general outline of the 
gethcr with a military guard, though no effort scheme, aitplbscapo in a collective family party 
iiad been made to exact securities from his — father, mother, children, and servants — and 
honor in behalf of the king. His^iinglo object the king himself, w'hoso features were known 
was evidently to arrest the king. His military to millions, not even withdrawing himself from 
honor, his duty to the parliament, his private the public gaze at the stations for changing 
interest, all pointed to the same result, viz., horses — all this is calculated to perplex and 
the immediate apprehension of the fugitive sadden the pitying reader with the idea that 
prince. What was there in the opposite scale some supernatural infatuation had bewildered 
to set against these notorious motives ? Simply .the predestined victims. Meantime an earlier 
the fact that he w’-as nephew to the king's favor- escape than this to Varennes had been planned, 
ite chaplain, Dr. Hammond. What rational viz., to Brussels. The preparations for this, 
man, in a case of that nature, would have relied 
upon so poor a trifle? Yet even this inconsid- 
erable bias was much more than balanced by 
another of the same kind but in the opposite 
direction. Colonel Hammond was nephew to 
the king’s chaplain, but in the meantime he 
was the husband of Cromwell's niece ; and i need aKo to disguise your preparations for 
upon Cromw^ell privately, and the whole faction 1 escape." 

of the Independents politically, he relied for all | But alike the madness, or the providential 
his hopes of advancement. The result was, | wisdom, of such attempts commands our pro- 
that, from mere inertia of mind and criminal ; foundcst interest ; alike — whether conducted by 
negligence in his two attendants, the poor king ‘ a Cmsar or by the helpless members of families 
bad run right into the custody of the very jailer \ utterly unfitted to act independently for them- 
whom his enemies would have selected by ! selves. These attempts iiclong to history, and 
preference. % | it is in that relation that they become philosoph- 

Thus, then, from fear of being made a pris- ically so impressive. Generations through an 
oner Charles had quietly walked into the mili- infinite series arc contemplated by us as silently 
tary prison of Carisbrook Castle. The very awaiting the turning of a sentinel round a corner, 
security of this prison, however, might throw or the casual echo of a footstep. Dynasties 
the governor off his guard. Another escape have trepidated on the chances of a sudden cry 
might be possible; and again an escape w'as from an infant carried in a basket; and the 
arranged. It reads like some leaf torn from .safety of empires has been suspended, like the 
the records of a lunatic hospital, to hear its ! descent of an avalanche, upon the moment 
circumstances and the particular point upon | earlier or the moment later of a cough or a 
which it split. Charles was to make his exit | snetzo. And, high above all, ascends solemn- 
through a window. This window, however, i ly the philosophic truth, that the least things 
was fenced by iron bars ; and these bars iiad | and the greatest are bound together as elo- 
been to a certain extent eaten through with ' ments equally essential of the mysterious uni- 
aqua fortii. The king bad succeeded in push- i verse. 


which have been narrated by Madame de Cam- 
pan, w'ere conducted with a disregard of cot|- 
cealmcnt even more astounding to people of 
ordinary good sense. “Do you really need 
to escape at all ?” would have been tlie ques- 
tion of many a lunatic ; “ if you do, surely you 
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[Frotti Cumming*f Hunting Adrenturei In South Africa.] 

FEARFUL TRAGEDY— A MAN-EATING 
LION. 

O N the 29th we arrivM at a small village of 
Bakalahari. The^e natives told me that 
elephants were aburjant on the opposite side 
of the river. I accf^rdingly resolved to halt here 
and hunt, and drew my wagons up on the river’s 
bank, within thirty yards of the water, and about 
one hundred yards from the native village. Hav- 
ing outspanned, we at once set about making 
for the cattle a kraal of the worst description of 
thorn-trees. Of this I had now become very 
particular, since my severe loss by lions on the 
first of this month,* and my cattle were, at 
night, secured by a strong kraal, which inclosed 
my two wagons, the horses being made fast to 
a trek-tow stretched between the hind wheels 
of the wagons. I had yet, however, a fearful 
lesson to learn os to the nature and character 
of the lion, of which I had at one time enter- 
tained so little fear; and on this night a hor- 
rible tragedy was to be acted in my little lonely 
camp of so very awful and appulliM a nature 
as to make the blood curdle in oW veins. I 
worked till near sundown at one side of the 
kraal with Hondric, my first wagon-driver — I 
cutting down the trees wMth my ax, and he 
dragging them to the kraal. When the kraal 
for the cattle was finished, I turned my attention 
to making a pot of barley-broth, and lighted a 
lire between the wagon.s and the water, close 
on the river’s bank, under a dense grove of 
shady trees, making no sort of kraal around our 
sitting-place for the evening. 

The Hottentots, without any reason, made 
thhir fire about fifty yards from mine; they, 
according to their usual custom, being satisfied 
with the shelter of a large dense bush. The 
evening passed away cheerfully. Soon after it 
was dark we heard elephants breaking the trees 
in the forest across the river, and once of tw’ice 
I strode away into the darkness some distance 
from the fireside to stand and listen to them. I 
little, at that moment, deemed of the imminent 
peril to which I was exposing my life, nor 
thought that a bloodtliirsty man-eater lion was 
crouching near, and only watching his oppor- 
tunity to spring into the kraal, and con.sign one 
of us to a most horrible death. About three 
hours after the sun went down I called to my 
men to come and take their cofTee and supper, 
which was ready for them at my fire ; and after 
supper three of them returned before their com- 
rades to their own fireside, and lay do^^m ; these 
wore John Stofoliis, Hondric, and Ruyter. In 
a few minutes an ox came out by the gate of 
the kraal and walked round the back of it. 
Hendric got up and drove him in again, and 
then went back to his fireside and lay down. 
Hendric and Ruyter lay on one side of the fire 
under one blanket, and John Stofolus lay on the 
other. At this moment I was sitting taking 
aomA barley-broth ; our fire was very small, and 
the night was pitch-dark and windy. Owing to 
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our proximity to the native village the wood 
was very scarce, the Bakalahari having burned 
it all in their fires. 

Suddenly the appalling and murderous voice 
of an angry, bloodthirsty lion burst upon my ear 
within a few yards of us, followed by the shriek- 
ing of the Hottentots. Again and again the 
murderous roar of attack was repeated. ' We 
heard John and Ruyter shriek “ The lion ! the 
lion!” still, for a few moments, we thought he 
was but chasing one of the dogs round the 
kraal; but, next instant, John Stofolus rushed 
into the midst of us almost speechless with fear 
and terror, his eyes bursting from their sockets, 
and shrieked out, “ The lion ! the lion ! He 
has got Hendric ; he dragged him away from 
the fire beside me. * I struck him with the burn- 
ing brands upon his bead, but he would not let 
go his hold. Hendric is dead ! Oh God I Hen- 
dric is dead! Let us take fire and seek him.” 
The rest of my people rushed about, shrieking 
and yelling as if they were mad. I was at once 
angry with them for their folly, and told them 
that if they did not stand still and keep quiet 
the lion would have another of us ; and that 
very likely there was a troop of them. I or- 
dered the dogs,^which "were nearly all fast, to 
be made loose, and the fire to be increased as 
far as could bo. 1 then shouted Hondrie’s name, 
but all was still. 1 told my men that Hendric 
was dead, and that a regiment of soldiers could 
not now help him, and, hunting my dogs for- 
ward, I had every thing brought within the cat- 
tle-kraal, when wo lighted our fire and closed 
the entrance as well as we could. 

My terrified people sat round the fire with 
guns in their hands till the day broke, still fan- 
cying that every moment the lion would return 
and spring again into the midst of us. When 
the dogs were first let go, the stupid bnites, as 
dogs often prove when most required, instead of 
going at the lion, rushed fiercely on one another, 
and fought desperately for some minutes. After 
this they got his wind, and. going at him, dis- 
closed to us his position : they kept up a con- 
tinued barking until the day dawned, the lion 
occasionally springing after them and driving 
them in upon the kraal. The horrible monster 
lay all night within forty yards of us, consuming 
the wretesbed man whom ho had chosen for his 
prey. He had dragged him into a little hollow 
at the back of the thick bush beside which the 
fire was kindled, and there ho remained till the 
day dawned, careless of our proximity. 

It appeared that when the unfortunate Hen- 
dric rose to drive in the ox, the lion had watched 
[ him to his fireside, and lie had scarcely laid down 
I when the brute sprang upon him and Ruyter 
I (for both lay under one blanket), with his ap- 
I palling, murderous roar, and, roaring as he lay, 
grappled him with his fearful claws, and kept 
biting him on the breast and shoulder, all the 
while feeling for his nook ; having got hold of 
which, ho at once dragged him away backward 
round the bush into the dense shade. 

As the lion lay upon the unfortunate man, be 
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fiuatly oried, Help me, help me ! Oh God 1 
men, help me After which the fearful beast 
got a hold of bis neck, and then all was still, 
except that his comrades heard the bones of his 
neck cracking between the teeth of the lion. 
John Stofolus had lain with his back to the fife 
* on the opposite side, and on hearing the lion he 
sprang up, and, seizing a largo flaming brand, 
had belabored him on the head with the burning 
wood ; but the brute did not take any notice of 
Him. The Bushman had a narrow escape ; he 
was not altogether scatheless, the lion having 
inflicted two gashes in his seat with his claws. 

The next morning, just as the day began to 
dawn, wo heard the lion dragging something 
up the river side, undA* cover of the bank. 
We drove the cattle out of the kraal, and then 
proceeded to inspect the scene of the night's 
awful tragedy. In the hollow, where the lion 
had lain consuming his prey, we found one leg 
of the unfortunate Hendrio, bitten off below the 
knee, the shoe still on his foot; the grass and 
bushes were all stained with his blood,, and 
fragments of his pea-coat lay around. Poor 
HendricJ 1 knew the fragments of that old 
coat, and had often marked them hanging in the 
dense covers where the elcph^^t^ had charged 
after my unfortunate after-rider. Hendric was 
by far the best man I had about my wagons, 
of' a most cheerful disposition, a first-rate w*ag- 
on-driver, fearless in the field, ever active, will- 
ing, and obliging : bis loss to us all w'os very 
serious. / felt confounded and utterly sick in 
my heart; I could not remain at the wagons, 
so I resolved to go after elephants to divert my 
mind. I had that morning heard them break- 
ing the trees on the opposite s'idc of the river. 
I accordingly told the natives of the village of 
my intentions, and having ordered my people 
to devote the day to fortifying the kraal, started 
with Piet and Ruyter as my after-riders. It 
was a very cool day. We crossed the river, 
and at once took up the fresh spoor of a troop 
of bull elephants. These bulls unfortunately 
joined a troop of cows, and w^hen we came on 
them the dogs attacked the cow.s, and the bulls 
were off in a moment, before we could even 
see them. One remarkably fine old cow charg- 
ed the dogs. I hunted this cow, and finished 
her with two shots from the saddle. Being 
anxious to return tb my people before night, 
I did not attempt to follow the troop. My fol- 
lowers were not a little gratified to see me re- 
turning, for terror had taken hold of their minds, 
and they expected that the lion would return, 
and, emboldened by the success of the preceding 
night, would prove still more daring in his at- 
tack. The lion would most certainly have re- 
turned, but fate had otherwise ordained. My 
health had been better in the last three days : 
my&ite 'was leaving me, but I was, of course, 
stini^J weak. It would still be two hours 
MbiPtbe sun would set, and, feeling refreshed 
l^^a little rest, and able for further work, 1 
'Wdered the steeds to be saddled, and went in 
search of the lion. 


I took John and Carey as after-riders, armed, 
and a party of the natives followed up the spoor 
and led the dogs. The lion had dragged the 
remains of poor Hendrio along a native foot- 
path that led up the river side. We found 
fragments of his coat all along the spoor, and 
at last the mangled coat itself. About six 
hundred yards from our camp a dry river's 
course joined the Limpopo. At this spot was 
much shade, cover, and heaps of dry reeds and 
trees depo.sited by the Limpopo in some great 
flood. The lion had left the foot-path and en- 
tered this secluded spot. I at once felt con- 
vinced that we were upon him, and ordered the 
natives to make loose the dogs. These walked 
suspiciously forward on the spoor, and next 
minute began to spring about, barking angrily, 
with all their hair bristling on their backs : a 
crash upon the dry reeds immediately followed 
— it was the lion bounding away. 

Several of the dogs were extremely afraid of 
him, and kept rushing continually backward and 
springing aloft to obtain a view. I now pressed 
forward and urged them on; old Argyll and 
Bles toekjjjip his spoor in gallant stylo, and led 
on the oflR* dogs. Then commenced a .short 
but lively and glorious chase, whoso conclusion 
was the only small .<iatisfaction that I could ob- 
tain to answer for the horrors of the preceding 
evening. The lion hold up the river's bank 
for a short di.stance, and took away through 
some wait-a-bit thorn cover, the be.st he could 
find, but nevertheless open. Here, in two min- 
utes, the dogs w'cre up with him, and he turned 
and stood at bay. As I approached, he stood, 
his horrid head right to mo, w’ith open jaw’s, 
growling fiercely, his tail waving from side to 
side. • 

On beholding him my blood boiled with rage. 
I wished that 1 could take him alive and torture 
him, and, setting my teeth, I dashed my steed 
forvrard within thirty yards of him and shouted, 
Taar. time is up, old fellow." I halted my 
horse, and, placing my rifio to my shoulder, 
waited for a broadside. This the next moment 
he exposed, when I sent a bullet through his 
shoulder and dropped him on the spot. Ho 
rose, however, again, when I finished him with 
a second in the breast. The Bakalahari now 
came up in wonder and delight. 1 ordered 
John to cut oflT his head and forepaws and bring 
them to the w'agons, and, mounting my horse, 
galloped home, having been absent about fifteen 
minutes. When the Bakalahari women heard 
that the man-eater was dead, they all com- 
menced dancing about with joy, calling me 
their father. 


[From Howitf a Country Year-Book.] 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE IN CHARNWOOD 
FOREST. 

O NE fine, blustering, autumn day, a quiet and 
venerable-looking old gentleman might be 
seen, with stick in hand, taking his way through 
the streets of Leicester. If any one had fol- 
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lowdd him, they would have found him direct- 
ing his steps toward that side of the town which 
^ leads to Charnwood. The old gentleman, who ' 
was a Quaker, took his way leisurely, but| 
thoughtfully, stopping every now and then to 
see what the farmers’ men were about, who 
were plowing up the stubbles to prepare for 
another year’s crop. He paused, also, at this 
and that farm-house, evidently having a pleas- 
ure in the sight of good fat cattle, and in the 
docks of |>oullry — fowls, ducks, geese, and tur- 
keys, busy about the barn-door, where the sound 
of the flail, or the swipple, as they there term it, 
was already heard busily knocking out the corn 
of the last bountiful harvest. Our old friend — a 
Friend — for though you, dear reader, do not know 
him, he was both at the time wo speak of — t>ur 
old friend, again trudging on, would pause on 
the brow of a hill, at a stile, or on some rustic 
bridge, casting its little obliging arch over a 
brooklet, and inhale the fresh autumnal air ; and 
after looking round him, nod to hirn.^iolf, as if to 
say, ‘‘ Ay, all good, all beautiful !” and so he 
went on again. But it would not be long before 
he would 1)0 arrested again by elag|r.s of rich, 
jetty blackberries, hanging from so" old haw- 
thorn hedge ; or by clusters of nuts, hanging hy 
the wayside, through the cop.se. In all these nat- 
ural beauties our old wayfarer seemed to have 
the enjoyment of a child. Blackberries went 
into his mouth, and nuts into his pockets; and 
so, with a <[uiet, inquiring, and thoughtful, yet 
thoughtfully cheerful look, the good old man 
w^ent on. 

H<^ seemed bound for a long walk, and yet 
to be in no hurry. In one place he stopped to 
talk to a very old laborer, who was clearing 
^t a ditch; and if you had been near, you 
would have beard that their discourse was of 
the past day.s, and the changes in that part of the 
country, which the old laborer thought were very 
much for the 'worse. And worse they were for 
him ; for formerly he was young and fuV of life; 
and now he was old and ncurly empty of life. 
Then he was buoyant, sang songs, made love, 
went to wakes and merry-makings; now his 
wooing days, and his marrying days, and his 
married days were over. His good old dame, 
who in those young, buxom days was a round- 
faced, rosy, plump, and light-hearted damsel, 
was dead, and his children were married, and 
had enough to do. In those days, the poor fol- 
low was strong and lusty, had no fear and no 
care ; in these, he was weak and tottering ; had 
boon pulled and harassed a thousand ways ; and 
was loft, as he said, like an old dry kex — i. e. a 
hemlock or cow-parsnip stalk, hollo\^ and dry, 
to be knocked down and trodden into the dust 
some day. 

Yes, sure enough, those past days were much 
bettor days than these days were to him. No 
comparison. But Mr. John Basford, onr old 
wanderer, was taking a more cheerful view of 
things, and telling the nearly worn-out laborer, 
that when the night came there followed morn- 
ing, and that the next would be a heavenly 
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morning, shining on hills of glory, on waters of 
I life, on cities of the blest,* where no sun rose, 

I and no sun set ; and whore every joyful creature 
of joyful youth, who had been dear to him, and 
true to him and God, would again meet him, 
and make times such as should cause songs of 
praise to spring out of his heart, just as flowers 
spring out of a vernal tree in the rekindled 
warmth of the sun. 

The old laborer leaned reverently on his spade 
as the worthy man talked to him. His gray 
locks, uncovered at his labor by any hat, were 
tossed in the autumn wind. His dim eye was 
fixed cn the distant sky, that rolled its dark 
masses of clouds on the gale, and the deep 
wrinkles of his pale aftd feeble temples seemed 
to grow deeper at the thoughts pa.ssing within 
him. He was listening os to a sermon, which 
brought together his youth and his age ; his 
past and his future ; and there were verified on 
that spot words which Jesus Christ spoke nearly 
two thoireind }’ears ago— “ Wherever two or 
three arc met together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them.” 

He was in tho midst of the two only. There 
was a temple there in those open fields, sancti- 
fied by two pious hearts, which no ringing of 
bells, no sound of solemn organ, nor voice of 
congregated prayers, nor any preacher but the 
ever-present and invi.siblo One, who there and 
then fulfilled His promise and was gracious, 

I could have made more holy. 

I Our old friend again turned to s^ forward ; 
he shook the old laborer kindly by tho band, 
and there was a gaze of astonishment in the old 
* man’s face — the stranger had not only cheered 
him by his words, but left something to cheer 
him when he was gone. 

The Friend now went on 'with a more de- 
termined step. He skirted tho memorable park 
of Bradgate, famous for the abode of Lady Jane 
Grey, and the visit of her schoolmaster, Roger 
Ascham. He went on into a region of woods 
and hills. At some seven or eight miles from 
Leicester, he drew near a solitary farm-house, 
within the ancient limits of the forest of Charn- 
wood. It was certainly a lonely place amid the 
woodlands and the wild autumn fields. Evening 
was fast dropping down ; and lus the shade of 
night fell on the scene, the wind tossed more 
nishingly the boughs of the thick trees, and 
roared down the rocky valley. John Basford 
went up to tho farm-house, however, as if that 
was the object of his journey, and a woman 
opening it at his knock, ho soon disappeared 
within. 

Now our old friend was a perfect stranger 
hero ; had never been hero before ; had no ac- 
quaintance nor actual business with the inhab- 
itants, though any one watching his progress 
hither would have boon quite satisfied that ho 
was not wandering without an object. But he 
merely stated that he was somewhat fatigued 
with his walk from the town, and requested 
leave to rest awhile. In such a place, such a 
request is readily, and even gladly granted. 
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There was a cheerful fire burning on a bright, 
clean hearth. The^ kettle was singing on the 
hob for tea, and the contrast of the in-door com- 
fort was sensibly heightened by the wild gloom 
without. The farmer’s wife, who had admitted 
the stranger, soon went out, and called her hus- 
I band from the fold-yard. He was a plain, hearty 
sort of man ; gave our friend a hearty shake of 
the hand, sate down, and began to converse. 
A little time seemed to establish a friendly in- 
terest between the stranger and the farmer and 
his wife. John Basford asked whether they 
would allow him to smoke a pipe, which was 
not only readily accorded, but the farmer joined 
him. They smoked and talked alternately of 
the country and the town, Leicester being the 
farmer’s market, and as familiar to him os his 
own neighborhood. Ho soon came to know*, 
too, w’ho his guest w*aa, and expressed much 
pleasure in the visit. Tea was carried into the 
parlor, and thither they all adjourned, for now* 
the farming men were coming into the kitchen, 
where they sate for the evening. 

Tea over, the two gentlemen again had a 
^pipe, and the conversation wandered over a 
multitude of things and people known to both. 

But the nigfit w*a.s come* down pitch dark, 
wild, and windy, and old John Basford had to 
return to Leicester. 

To Leicester!” exclaimed at once man and 
wifej “to Leicester!” No such thing. He 
must stay where he was — w*here could he be 
better ? 

John Etasford confessed that that was true*, 
he had great pleasure in conversing with them *, 
but then, w*as it not an unwarrantable liberty to 
come to a stranger’s house, and make thus free ? 

*• Not in the least,” the farmer replied j “ the 
freer the better!” 

The matter thus was settled, and the evening 
wore on ; but in the course of the evening, the 
guest, whose simple manner, strong sense, and 
deeply pious feeling, had made a most favorable 
impression on his entertainers, hinted that he 
had heard some strange rumors regarding this 
bouse, and that, in truth, had been the cause 
which had attracted him thither. He had heard, 
in fact, that a particular chamber in this house 
was haunted ; and he had for a long time felt a 
growing desire to pass a night in it. He now 
begged this favor n^ght be granted him. 

As he had opened this subject, an evident 
cloud, and something of an unpleasant surprise, 
had fallen on the countenances of both man and 
w*ife. It deepened as he proceeded; the far- 
mer had w*ithdrawn bis pipe from his mouth, 
and laid it on the table ; and the woman had 
risen, and looked uneasily at their guest. The 
moment that he uttered the wish to sleep in the 
haunted room, both exclaimed in the same in- 
stant ag^st it. 

“ never !’’ they exclaimed; “never, on 
any consideration ! They had made a firm re- 
solve on that point, which nothing would induce 
them to break through.” 

The guest expressed himself disappointed, 


but did not press the matter further at the mo- 
ment. He contented himself with turning the 
conversation quietly upon this subject, and after 
a while found the farmer and his wife confirm 
to him every thing that he had heard. Once 
more then, and as incidentally, he expressed 
his regret that he could not gratify the curiosity 
which had brought him so far ; and, before the 
time for retiring arrived, again ventured to ex- 
press how much what he had now heard had 
increased his previous desire to pass a night in 
that room. He did not profess to believe him- 
self invulnerable to fears of such a kind, but was 
curious to convince himself of the actual exist- 
ence of spiritual agency of this character. 

The farmer and his wife steadily refused. 
They declared that others who had come with 
the same w*ish, and had been allowed to gratify 
it, hud suffered such terrors as had made their 
after-lives miserable. The lost of these guests 
was a clergyman, who received such a fright 
that he sprang from his bed at midnight, had 
descended, gone into the stable, and saddling 
his horse, had ridden away at full speed. Those 
things had^used them to refuse, and that firmly, 
any fresh lK))eriment of the kind. 

The spirit visitation was described to bo gen- 
erally this : At midnight, the stranger sleeping 
in that room would hear the latch of the door 
raised, and would in the dark perceive a light 
step enter, and, as with a stealthy tread, cross 
the room, and approach the foot of the bed. 
The curtains w'ould be agitated, and something 
would be perceived mounted on the bod, and 
proceeding up it, just upon the body of the per- 
son in it. The supernatural visitant would then 
stretch itself full length on the person of the 
agitated guest, and the next moment ho woidd 
feel an oppression at his chest, as of a night- 
mare, and something extremely cold w'uuld touch 
his face. 

At this crisis, the terrified guest would usually 
utter a (barful shriek, and often go into a swoon. 
The w’hole family would be roused from their 
beds by the alarm ; but on no occa*«ion had any 
traces of the cau.se of terror been found, thoujjh 
the house, on .such occasions, had been diligently 
and thoroughly searched. The annoying visit 
was described as being by no means uiiifunn. 
Sometimes it would not take place for a very 
long time, so that they w*ould begin to ho;)e 
that there would be no more of it ; but it would, 
when lea.st expected, occur again. Few people 
of late years, however, had ventured to sleep in 
that room, and never since the aforementioned 
clergyman was so terribly alarmed, about two 
years ago, had it once boon occupied. 

“ Then,” said John Basford, “ it is probable 
that the annoyance is done with forever. If the 
troublesome visitant was still occasionally pres- 
ent it would, no doubt, take care to manifest 
itself in some mode or place. It was necessary 
to test the matter to see whether this particular 
room was still subject to so strange a phenom- 
enon.” 

This seemed to have an effect on the farmer 
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aMd his wife. The old man urged his suit all 
the more earnestly, and, afte4^rther show of 
extreme reluctance on the part of his entertain- 
ers, finally prevailed. 

The consent once being given, the farmer^ s 
wife retired to make the necessary arrangements. 
Our friend heard sundry goiiigs to and fro ; but 
at length it was announced to him that all was 
ready ; the farmer and his wife both repeating 
that they would be much better pleased if Mr. 
Basford would be pleased to sleep in some other 
room. The old man, however, rcniaiAcd firm 
to his purpose ; he was shown to his chamber, 
and the maid who led the way stood at some 
distance from the denoted door, and pointing to 
it, bade him good night, and hurried away. 

. Mr. Basford found himself alone in the haunted 
room, he looked round and discovered nothing that 
should make it differ from any other good and 
comfortable chamber, or that should give to some 
invisible agent so singular a propensity to dis- 
turb any innocent mortal that nocturnated in it. 
Whether he felt any nervous terrors, we know 
not ; but as he wa.s come to see all that would 
or could occur there, he kept himself most vig- 
ilantly aw^ake. Ho lay down in II very good 
feather bed, extinguished his light, and waited 
in patience. Time and tide, ns they will wait 
for no man, went on. All sounds of life ceased 
in the house ; nothing could bo heard but the 
rushing wind without, and the bark of the yard- 
dog occasionally amid the laughing blast. Mid- 
night came, and found John Basford 'wide-awakc 
juid watchfully expectant. Nothing stirred, but 
he lay still on the watch. At length — ^was it 
so? Did he hear a rustling movement, as it 
were, near his door, or was it his excited fancy ? 
Kc raised his head from his pillow, and listened 
intensely. Hush ! there is something ! — no ! — 
it vras his contagious mind ready to hear and 
sec — what ? There w’as an actual sound of the 
latch ! He could hear it raised ! Ho could 
not be mistaken. There w'as a sound as if his 
door was cautiously opened. List ! it A’as true. 
There were soft, stealthy footsteps on the car- 
pet ; they came directly tow^ard the bed ; they 
paused at its foot ; the curtains w'ere agitated ; 
there were steps on the bed j something crept — 
did not the heart and the very flesh of the rash 
old man now* creep too ? — and upon him sank a 
palpable form, palpable from its pressure, for 
the night w*as dark as an oven. There was a 
heavy weight on his chest, and in the same 
instant something almost icy cold touched his 
face. 

With a sudden, convulsive action, the old 
man suddenly flung up his arms, clutched at 
the terrible object which thus oppressed him, 
and shouted with a loud cry, 

I have got him ! I have got him f’ 

There w*a9 a sound as of a deep growrl, a 
vehement struggle, but John Basford held fast 
his hold, and felt that ho had something wdthin 
it huge, shaggy, and powerful. Once more ho 
raised his voice loud enough to have roused the 
whole house ; but it seemed no voice of terror, 
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but one of triumph and satbfactlon. In the 
next instant, the farmer pished into the room 
with a light in his hand, and revealed to John 
Basford that he held in his arras the struggling 
form of a huge Newfoundland dog 1 

“Let him go, sir, in God’s name!” ex- 
claimed the farmer, on whoso brow drops of • 
real anguish stood, and glistened in the light of 
the candle “ Down stairs, Cssar 1” and the 
dog, released from the hold of the Quaker, de- 
parted as if much ashamed. 

In the same instant, the farmer and his wife, 
who now also came in dressed, and evidently 
never Jiaving been to bed, were on their knees 
by the bedside. 

“You know* it all, .sir,” said the farmer; 
“you SCO through it. You were too deep and 
strong-minded to bo imposed on. We were, 
therefore, afraid of this w’^hen you asked to sleep 
in this room. Promise us now*, that while we 
live you w*ill never reveal what you know ?” 

They then related to him, that this house and 
chambci had never been haunted by any other 
than this dog, which had been trained to play 
the part. That, for generations, their family 
had lived on this farm ; but some years ago, 
their landlord having suddenly raised their rent 
to an amount that they felt they could not give, 
they w*cre compelled to think of quitting the 
farm. This w*as to them an insuperable .source 
of grief. It was the place that all their Jives 
and memories were bound up w*ith. They 
were extremely cast down. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to them to give an ill name to the house. 
They bit on this scheme, and, having practiced 
it w'cll, did not long want an opportunity of try- 
ing it. It had succeeded beyond thoir expecta- 
tions. The fears of their guests were found to 
be of a force w’hich completely blinded them to 
any discovery of the truth. There had been 
occasions wdicrc they thought some clumsy ac- 
cident must have stripped aw*ay the delusion ; 
but no ! there seemed a thick vail of blindness, 
a fascination of terror cast over the strongc.st 
minds, which nothing could pierce through. 
Case after case occurred; and the house and 
farm acquired such a character, that no money 
or consideration of any kind would have induced 
a fresh tenant to live there. The old tenants 
continued at their old rent ; and the comfortable 
gho.st stretched himself every night in a capa- 
cious kennel, without any need of disturbing his 
slumbers by calls to disturb those of the guests 
of the haunted chamber. 

j Having made this revelation, the farmer and 
his w'ile again implored their guest to preserve 
their secret. 

He hesitated. 

“Nay,” said he, “I think it would not be 
right to do that. That w*onld bo to make my- 
self a party to a public deception. It would be 
a kind of fraud on the w*orld and the landlord. 
It wmiild servo to keep up those superstitiou* 
terrors which should be as speedily as possible 
dissipated.” 

The farmer was in agony. Ho rose and 
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Strode to and fro in the room. His countenance ' 
grew red and wrathful. He cast dark glances 
at his guest, whom his wife continued to im- 
plore, and who sate silent, and, as it were, lost 
in reflection. 

“And do you think it a right thing, sir,*” 

• said the farmer, “ thus to force yourself into a 
stranger’s house and family, and, in spite of the 
strongest wishes expressed to the contrary, into 
his veiy chambers, and that only to do him a 
ntfischicf ? Is that your religion, sir? I thought 
you hod something better in you than that. Am 
I now to think your mildness and piety were 
only BO much hypocrisy put on to ruin tnci ?” 

“Nay, friend, I don’t want to ruin thee,” 
said the Quaker. * 

“ But ruin me you will, though, if you pub- 
lish this discovery. Out I must turn, and be 
the laughing-stock of the whole country to boc»t. 
Now, if that is what you mean, say so, and I 
shall know what sort of a man you are. Let 
me know at once whether you are an honest 
mao' or a cockatrice ?” 

“My friend,’* said the Quaker, “canst thou 
call thyself an honest man, in practicing this de- 
ception for all these 3 'ears, and depriving thy 
landlord of the rent he would otjiorwise have 
got from another? And dost thou think it 
would be honest in me to assist in the continu- 
ance of this fraud ?” 

“I rob the landlord of nothing,” replied the 
farmer. “ I pay a good, fair rent ; but I don't 
want to qyit the old spot. And if you had not 
thrust yourself into this aflair, you would have 
had nothing to lay on your conscience concern- 
ing it. I must, let me tell you, look on it as a 
piece of unwarrantable impertinence to come 
thus to my house and be kindly treated only to 
turn Judas against me.” 

The word Judas scorned to hit the Friend a 
great blow. 

“ A Judas !” 

“ Yes — a Judas ! a real Judas I” exclaimed 
the wife. “ Who could have thought it !” 

“ Nay, nay,” said the old man. “ I am no 
Judas. It is true, I forced my^self into it ; and 
if you pay the landlord an honest rent, why, I 
don’t know that it is any business of mine — at 
least while you live.” 

“That is all wo want,” replied the farmer, 
his countenance changing, and again flinging 
himself by his wife on bi.s knees by the bed. 

“ Promise us never to reveal it while we live, 
and we shall be quite satisfied . We have no 
children, and when we go, those may come to 
th* old spot who will.” 

•’ Promi-se mo never to practice this trick 
again,” said John Ba.sford. 

“ We promise faithfully,” rejoined both farmer 
and wife. 

“ Then I promise too,” said the Friend, “ that 
not a whisper of what has pas.sod here shall 
pass my lips during your lifetime.” 

With warmest expressions of thanks, the far- 
mer and his w’ife withdrew ; and John Basford, 
having cleared the chamber of its mystery, lay 1 


down and pass^ one of the sweetest nights ho 
ever enjoy^. 9 

The farmer and his wife lived a good many 
years after this, but they both died before Mr. 
Basford ; and after their death, he related to his 
friends the facts which are here detailed. He, 
too, has passed, years ago, to bis longer night 
in the grave, and to the clearing up of greater 
mysteries than that of — the Haunted House of 
Charowood Forest. 

[From Fraser’s Magazine.] 

LEDRU ROLLIN— BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH. 

L EDRU ROLLIN is now in his forty-fourth 
or fort 3 '-fifth year, having been born in 1 606 
or 1807. He is the grandson of the famous 
Prestidigateur^ or Conjurer Comus, who, about 
four or five-and-forty years ago, was in the 
acme of his fame. Daring the Consulate, and 
a considerable portion of the Empire, Comus 
traveled from one department of Franco to the 
other, and is even known to have extended his 
journeys beyond the Rhine and the MoBclle on 
one side, ^nd beyond the Rhone and Garonne 
on the other. Of all the conjurors of his day he 
was the most famous and the roost successful, 
always, of course, excepting that Corsican con- 
juror who ruled for so many years the destinies 
of France. From those w*ho have seen that 
famous trickster, wo have learned that the 
Charlesas, the Alexandres, even the Robert- 
Hondins, were children compared with the 
magical wonder-worker of the past generation. 
The fame of Comus was enormous, and his 
gains proportionate ; and when ho had shuflled 
off* this mortal coil it was found he had left to his 
de.scendants a very ample — indeed, for France, 
a very largo fortune. Of the descendants in a 
right line, his grandson, Ledru Rollin, was his 
I favorite, and to him the old man left the bulk of 
his fortune, which, during the minority of Ledru 
Rollin, *grew to a sum amounting to nearly, if 
not fully, c£4000 per annum of our money. 

The scholastic education of the young man 
who was to inherit this considerable fortune, 
was nearly completed during the reign of Louis 
XVllI., and shortly after Charles X. ascended 
the throne il commen^ait a /dire sur droits as 
they phrase it in the pays Latin, Neither dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XVIII., nor indeed now, 
unless in the exact and physical sciences, does 
Paris aflbrd a very solid and substantial educa- 
tion. Though the Roman poets and historians 
are tolerably well studied and taught, yet little 
I attention is paid to Greek literature. The phys- 
' ical and exact sciences arc unquestionably ad- 
mirably taught at the Polytechniquo and other 
schools ; but neither at the College of St. Barbe, 
nor of Henry IV., can a pupil bo so well ground- 
ed in the rudiments and humanities as in our 
grammar and public schools. A studious, pains- 
taking, and docile youth, will, no doubt, learn a 
great deal, no matter where he has been placed 
in pupilage ; but we have beard from a contem- 
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pmry of M. RolUn, that he wai not particularly 
distinguished either for his industry or his docil- 
ity in early life. The earliest days of the reign 
of Charles X. saw M. Ledru Rollin an Hudiant 
tn droit in Paris. Though the schools of law 
had been re-established daring the Consulate 
pretty much after the fashion in which they ex- 
isted in the time of Louis XIV., yet the appli- 
cation of the alumni was fitful and desultoiy, 
and perhaps there were no two classes in France, 
at the commencement of 1825, who were more 
imbued with the Voltarian philosophy, and the 
doctrines and principles of Rosseau, than the 
eleves of the schools of law and medicine. 

Under a king so skeptical and voluptuous, so 
much of a philosophe and pyrrhonhte^ as Louis 
XVIII., such tendencies were likely to spread 
% themselves through all ranks of society — to per- 
meate from the very highest to the very lowest 
classes; and not all the lately acquired ascet- 
icism of the monarch, his successor, nor all the 
elTorts of the Jesuits, could restrain or control 
the tendencies of the etudianls en droit. What 
the law students were antecedently and subse- 
quent to 1825, we know from the Physiologic 
de P Homme dc Loi ; and it is not to be supposed 
that M. Ledru Rollin, with more ample pecun- 
iary means at command, very much diflered from 
his fellows. After undergoing a three years’ 
course of study, M. Rollin obtained a diploma 
as a licencie cn droity and commenced his career ^ 
as stagiare somewhere about the end of 1826, 
or the beginning of 1827. Toward the close 
of 1829, or in the first months of 1830, he was, 
wc believe, placed on the roll of advocates ; so 
that he was called to the bar, or, as they sQ.y in 
France, received an advocate, in his twenty- 
slcond or twenty-third year. 

The first years of an advocate, ^*cn in France, 
are generally passed in as enforced an idleness 
as in England. Clients coinc not to consult 
the greenhorn of the last term ; nor does any 
avouc among our neighbor*, any more tljan any 
attorney among ounsclves, fancy that an old 
head is to be found on young shoulders. The 
years 1830 and 1S31 were not marked by any 
oroiorieal eflbrtof the author of the Decline of 
England} nor was it till 1832 that, being then 
one of the youngest of the bar of Paris, ho pre- 
pared and .signed an o]nnion against the placing 
of Paris in a state of siege consequent on the 
insurreotions of June. Two years after he pre- 
pared a memoir, or factumy on the afifiiir of the 
Rue Tran.sonian, and defended Dupoty, accused 
of complicite morale, a monstrou-s doctrine, in- 
vented by the Attorney-general Hebert. From 
1834 to 1841 he appeared as counsel in nearly 
all the cases of cmculc or conspiracy wdicro 
the individuals prosecuted were Republicans or 
^uoxt-Rcpubliobns. Meanwhile, he had become 
the proprietor ‘and redacteur en chief of the 
Reforms newspaper, a political journal of an 
ultra-liberal — indeed, of a republican — com- 
plexion, which was then called of extreme 
opinions, as he had previously been editor of a 
legal newspaper called Journal du Palais, La 
Tol. L— No. 4— H h 


Reforms had been originally conducted by Gode- 
froy Cavaignac, the brother of the general, who 
continued editor till the period of the fatal illness 
which preceded his death. The defense of 
Dupoty, tried and sentenced under the ministry 
of Thiers to five years’ imprisonment, as a reg- 
icide, because a letter was found open in the* 
letter-box of the paper of which he was editor, 
addressed to him by a man said to be implicated 
in the conspiracy of Quenisset, naturally brought 
M. Rollin into contact with many of the writers 
in La Reforms; and these persons, among 
others Guinard Arago, Etienne Arago, and 
FloeoA, induced him to embark some portion 
of his fortune in the paper. From one step he 
was led on to another, and ultimately became 
one of the chief, indeed, is not the chief propri- 
etor. The speculation was far fr(*n successful 
in a pecuniary sense ; but M. R<5llin, in further- 
ance of his opinions, continued for some years to 
disburse considerable sums In the support of the 
journal. By this be po doubt increased his 
popularity and his credit writh the republican 
party, but it can not be denied that he very 
materially injured his private fortune. In the 
earlier portion pf his career M. Rollin was, it is 
known, not indisposed to seek a seat in the cham- 
ber under the auspicies of M. Barrot, but stib- 
scqucntlj to his connection with the Reforms^ 
he bad himself become thoroughly known to the 
extreme party in the departments, and on the 
di^ath of Gamier Pages the elder, was elected 
in 1841 for Le Mans, in the department of La 
Sarthe. 

In addressing the electors after his return, M. 
Rollin delivered a speech much more republican 
than monarchical. For this he was sentenced 
to four months’ imprisonment, but the sentence 
w^as appealed against and annulled on a techni- 
cal ground, and the honorable member w^as ul- 
timately acquitted by the Cour d’ Assizes of 
Angers. 

The parliamentary debut of M. Rollin took 
place in 1842. His first speech w’as delivered 
oil the subject of the scerct-service money. The 
elocution was easy and flowing, the mannei- 
oratorical, the style somewhat turgid and bom- 
bastic. But in the course of the se.s.sion M. 
Rollin improved, and his discourse on the modi- 
fication of the criminal law, on other legal sub- 
jects, and on railways, were more sober speci- 
mens of style. In 1843 and 1844 M. Rollin 
frequently spoke ; but though his speeches were 
a good deal talked of outside the walls of the 
chamber, tliey produced little efifoct within it. 
Nevertheless, it was plain to every candid ob- 
server that he possessed many of the requisites 
of the oratin'— a good voice, a copious flow of 
■words, considerable energy and enthusiasm, a 
sanguine temperament and jovial’ and generous 
disposition. In the sessions of 1845-46, M. 
Rollin took a still more prominent part. His 
purse, his house in the Rue Tournon, his 
coun.<«c]s and advice, were all placed at the 
service of the men of the movement ; and by 
the beginning of 1847 ho seemed to bo acknowl- 
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edged by tbe extreme party as' its most con- 
spicuous and popular member. Such, indehd, 
was his position when the electoral reform ban- 
quets, on a large scale, began to take place in 
the autumn of 1847. These banquets, promoted 
and forwarded by the principal members of the 
'opposition to serve the cause of electoral reform, 
were looked on by M. Rollin and his friends in 
another light. While Odillon Barrot, Duvergier 
d’^auranne, and others, sought by means of them ' 
to produce an enlarged constituency, the mem- 
ber for Sarthe looked not merely to functional, 
but to organic reform — ^not merely to an en- 
largement of the constituency, but to a Change 
in the form of the government. The desire of 
Barrot was a la verite^ a \a sincerite de$ institu- 
tions conquiscs en Julliet 1830*, whereas the 
desire of Rollin was, a V amelioration dcs classes 
laborieuses : tti« on© was willing to go on 'with 
the dynasty of L^kuis Philippe and the Constitu- 
tion of July improved by diffusion and extension 
of the franchise, the oUier looked to a democratic 
and social republic. The result is now known. 
It is not here our purpose lo go over the events 
of the Revolution of Fcbrua.ry, 1848, but wo 
may be permitted to observe, ihat the combina- 
tions by which that event vras effected were 
ramified and extensive, and were iong silently 
and secretly in motion. 

The personal history of Ledru Rollin^ since 
Febniary, 1848, is vrell known and patent xo all 
the world. He was the ame damnee of the 
Provisional Government — the man whose ex- 
treme opinions, intemperate circulars, and vehe- 
ment patronage of persons professing the political 
creed of Robespierre — indisposed all moderate 
men to rally around the new system. It was 
in covering Ledru Rollin with the shield of his 
popularity that Lamartine lost his own, and that 
ho ceased to be the political idol of a people of 
whom he must ever bo regarded as one of the 
literary glories and illustrations. On the disso- 
lution of the Provisional Government, Ledru 
Rollin constituted himself one of the leaders of 
the movement party. In ready powers of .^speech 
and in popularity no man stood higher ; but he 
did not possess the power of restraining his fol- 
lowers or of holding them in hand, and the result 
was, that instead of being their leader he became 
their instrument. Fond of applause, ambitious 
of distinction, timid4)y nature, destitute of pluck, 
and of that rarer virtue moral courage,’ Ledru 
Rollin, to avoid the imputation of faint-hearted- 
ness, put himself in the foreground, but the 
measures of his followers being ill-taken, the 
plot in which he was mixed up egregiously 
failed, and he is now in consequence an exile in 
Englimd^’ 

M— 8 7*"- ' ■ ~ " ' 

[From Chambers'i Edinburgh JoumaL] 

A CHIP FROM A SAILOR’S LOG. 

I T was a dead calm — not a breath of air — ^the 
sails Happed idly against the masts ,* the helm 
had lost its power, and the ship turned her head 
how and where she liked. The heat was intense, 


so much so, that the chief mate had told the boat- 
swain to keep the watch out of the sun ; but the 
watch below found it too warm to sleep, and 
were tormented with thirst, which they could 
not gratify till the water was served out. They 
had drunk all the previous day’s allowance ; and 
now that their scuttle but was dry, there was 
nothing left for them but endurance. Some of 
the seamen had congregated on the top-gallant 
forecastle, where they gazed on the clear blue 
water vrith longing eyes. 

“ How cool and clear it looks,” said a tall, 
powerful young seaman ; “ I don’t think there 
are many sharks about : w^hat do you say for a 
bath, lads ?” 

** That for the sharks !” burst almost simul- 
taneously from the parched lips of the group*; 

“ we’ll have a jolly good bath when the second 
mate goes in to dinner.” In about half an hour 
the dinner-bell rang. The boatswain took 
charge of the deck ; some twenty .sailors “were 
now stripped, except a pair of light duck Irows- 
ers ; among the rest was a tall, pou’crfiil, coast- 
of- Africa nigger of the name of Leigh : they 
used to joke him, and call him Sambo. 

“You IK) swim to-day, Ned?” said he, ad- 
dressing me. “Feared f)f shark, heh? Shark 
nebber bite me. Suppose 1 meet shark in water, 

I swim after him — him run like dcbbel.” I was 
tempted, and, like the rest, was soon ready. In 
quick succession we jumped off the spritsail yard, 
the black leading. We had scarcely been in the 
water five minutes, w’hen some voice in-board 
tried out, “ A shark ! a shark !” In an instant 
every one of the swimmers came tumbling up 
the ship’s sides, half mad with fright, the gal- 
lant black among the rest. It was a fnlso 
alarm. \Vc felt angry with ourselves for being 
frightened, aiqxry with those who had frightened 
U.S, and furious with those who had laughed at 
us. In another moment we were all again in 
the water, the bla^k and mysolf .swimming 
distanqp from the ship. For two siiccessivo 
voyages there had been a ^ort of rivalry be- 
tween us : each fancied that he was the best 
swimmer, and wo were iitiw testing our speed. 

“Well done, Ned !” cried some of the sailors 
from the forecastle. “Go it, E'.ambo!” cried 
some others. We were both straining our ut- 
most, excited by the cheers of our mspcctivo 
partisans. Suddenly the voice of the bfmtswai:. 
was heard shouting, “A .shark ! a shark! Como 
back for God’s sake !” 

“ Lay aft, and lower the cutter down,” then 
came faintly on our car. The race instanllv 
ceased. As yet, we only half believed what 
we heard, our recent fright being .still fresh in 
our memories. 

“ Swim, for God’s sake !” cried the captain, 
who was now on deck ; “ he has not yet seen 
you. The boat, if possible, will get between 
you and him. Strike out, lails, for God’s sake !” 
My heart .stood still : I felt weaker than a child 
as I gazed with horror at the dorsal fin of a 
largo shark on the starboard quarter. Though 
in the water, the perspiration dropped from me 
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like rain : the black was striking out like mad on their banks, with many a lily and flower of 
for the ship. our proudest gardens. *He traveled in Spain 

“ Swim, Ned — ^swim!” cried several voices ; and Portugal, and was in Lisbon when the great 
^‘they never take black when they can get earthquake shook his house oyer his head. He 
white.” fled. The streets reeled; the bouses fell; 

1 did swim, and that desperately : the water church towers dashed down in thunder across 
foamed past me. I soon breasted the black, his path. There were flying crowds, shrieks, 
but could not head him. We both strained and dust, and darkness. But ho fled on. The 
every nerve to be first, for we each fancied the farther, the more misery. Crowds filled the 
last man would be taken. Yet we scarcely fields when he reached them — naked, half-i\a- 
seemed to move : the ship appeared as far as ked, terrifiod, starving, and looking in vain for a 
ever from us. We were both powerful swim- refuge. He fled across the hills, and gazed, 
mers, and both of qs swam in the French way The whole huge city rocked and staggered be- 
callcd la brasse^ or hand over hand, in English, low. *Thore were clouds of dust, columns of 
There was something the matter with the boat’s flame, the thunder of down-crashing buildings, 
falls, and they could not louver her. the wild cries of men. He suilered amid ten 

. “He sees you now!” was shouted; “ho is thousand suflering outcasts, 
after you!” Oh the agony of that moment! I At length, the tumult ceased; the earth be- 
thought of every thing at the same instant, at came stable. With other ruined and curious 
least so it seemed to me then. Scones long men he climbed over the heaps of desolation in 
forgotten rushed through my brain wdth the quest of what once was his home, and the de- 
rapidity of lightning, yet in the midst of this pository of his proj^rty. His servant was no- 
1 was striking out madly for the ship. Each w^here to be seen : Thompsc'ii felt that he must 
moment I fancied 1 could feel the pilot-fish certainly have been killed. After many days’ 
touching me, and I almost screamed with quest, and many unccrtauities, he found the spot 
agony. We were now not ten yards from the where his house had stood ; it was a heap of 
ship : fifty ropes were thrown to u.s ; but, as if rubbish. Hqj servant and merchandise lay bc- 
by mutual instinct, we swam for the same. ncath it. He had money enough, or credit 
“ Hurra ! they are saved 1 — they are along- enough, to set to work men to clear away some 
side !” was shouted by the eager crew. Wo of the fallen materials, and to explore whether 
both grasped the rope at the same time : a slight any amount of property w’erc recoverable, 
struggle ensued : I had the highest hold. He- What is that sound ? A subterranean, or sub- 
gardlcNS of every thing but my own sofet}”, I ruinan, voice? The workmen stop, and are 
placed my feet on the black’s shoulders, scram- ready to fly w’ith fear. Thompson exhorts 
bled up the side, and fell exhausted on the deck, thorn, and they work on. But again that 
The negro followed roaring with pain, for the voice ! No human creature can be living there, 
.sliiirk had taken away part of his heel. Since The laborers again turn to lly. They are a poor, 
ikcii, I have never bathed at sea ; nor, I believe, ignorant, and superstitious crew ; but Thomp- 
has Sambo been c\tT heard again to a.sscrt that i .son’s commands, and Thompson’s gold, arrest 
he would swim after a shark if he met one in the • them. They work on, and out walks Thomp- 


water. 

(l-'rom IIowitt'B Country Year-Book J ^ 

THE TWO THOMPSONS. 

Y the wayside, not far from the town of 
Mansfield — on a high and heathy ground, 
which gives a far-off* view of the minster of 
Lincoln — you may behold n little elump of trees, 
ciieirelcd by a wall. That is called TiioMr- 


son’s living servant, still in the body, though a 
body not much more substantial than a ghost. 
All cry, “ How have you managed to live ?” 

“1 fled to the cellar. 1 have sipped the 
wine; but now I want bread, mea^ every 
j thing !” luid the living skeleton W’alked stag- 
I geringly on, and looked voraciously for shops 
I and loaves, and saw only brickbats and nuns. 

Thompson recovered his goods, and rclrcat- 
I cd as soon as possible to his native land. Here, 


vo.n’s (jRAVii:. But who is this Thompson; and 
why lies ho so far from his fellows? In ground 
uncoiisecratcd ; in the desert, or on the verge 
(jf it — for cultivation now approaches it? The 
poor man and his wants spread themselves, 
and corn and potatoes cnjwd upon Thompson's 
grave. But w’ho is this Thompson ; and why 
lie.s ho here ? 

In the town of Mansfleld there was a poor 
boy, and this poor boy become employed in a 
hosier’s warehAuse. From the warehouse his 
assiduity and probity sent him to the counting- 
house; from the counting-house, abroad, lie 
traveled to carry stockings to the Asiatic and 
the people of the south. Ho saileij up the riv- 
ers of Persia, and saw the tulips growing wild ' 


! in his native town, the memory of the. earth- 
I quake still haunted him. Ho used almost daily 
;lo hasten out of the place, and up the forest 
ihill, where he imagined that he saw Lisbon 
[reeling, tottering, churches failing, and men 
flying. But he saw only the red tiles ol some 
I thousand peaceful houses, and the twirling of 
a dozen windmill sails. Here he chose his 
burial-ground ; walled it, and planted it, and loft 
special directions for his burial. The grave 
should be deep, and the spades of resurreotion- 
men disappointed by repeated layers of straw, 
not easy to dig through. In the ohurch-yard 
! of IMnnsfield, meantime, he found the grave of 
his parents, and honored it wdth an inclosure of 
iron palisades. 
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He died. How ? Not in travel ; not in sail- 
ing over the ocean, noV up tulip-margined rivers 
of Persia or Arabia Felix ; nor yet in an earth- 
qiiake-^but in the dream of one. One night he 
was heard crying in a voice of horror, “ There ! 
•there ! — fly I fly I — ^the town shakes ! the house' 
falls 1 Ha! the earth opens! — away !” Then 
the voice ceased ; but in the morning it was 
found that he had rolled out of bed, lodged be- 
tween the bedstead and the wall, and there, 
like a sandbag wedged in a windy crevice, he 
was— dead! 

There is, therefore, a dead Thompson in 
Sherwood Forest, where no clergyman laid him, 
and yet he sleeps ; and {here is also a living 
Thompson. 

In the village of Edwinstowe, on the very 
verge of the beautiful old Birkland, there stands 
a painter’s house. In his little parlor you find 
books, and watcr-color-paintings on the walls, 
which show that the painter has read and looked 
about him in the world. And yet he is but a 
house-painter, who owes his establishment hero 
to his love of nature rather than to his love of 
art. In the neighboring Dukery, some one of 
the wealthy wanted a piece of oak-painting 
done j but he was dissatisfied with the stylo in 
which painters now paint oak; a stylo very 
splendid, but os much resembling genuine oak 
as a frying-pan resembles the moon. Christo- 
pher Thompson determined to try his hand ; 
and for this purpose he did not put himself to 
school to ^me groat master of the art, who had 
copied the copy of a hundred consecutive copies 
of a piece of oak, till the thing produced was 
very fine, but like no wood that ever grew or 
ever will grow. Christopher Thompson went 
to nature. He got a piece of well-figurod, real 
oak, well planed and poli.shed, and copied it 
precisely. When the different specimens of the 
different painters were presented to the afore- 
said party, he found only one specimen at all 
like oak, and that was Thompson’s. The whole 
crowd of master house-painters were exaspera- 
ted and amazed. Such a fellow preferred to 
them ! No ; they were wrong ; it was nature 
that was preferred. 

Christopher Thompson was a self-taught paint- 
er. He had been tossed about the world in a 
variety of characters — errand-boy, brickmakers’ 
boy, potter, sbipwri^t, sailor, sawyer, strolling 
player; and here be finally settled down as 
painter, and, having achieved a trade, he turned 
author, and wrote his life. That life — The 
Jlutobiography of an Artisan — ^is one of the best 
written and most interesting books of its class 
that \re ever read. It is full of the difficulties 
of a poor man’s life, and of the resolute spirit 
that conquers them. It is, moreover, full of a 
desire to enlighten, elevate, and in every way 
better the condition of bis fellow-men. Chris- 
topher Thompson is not satisfied to have made 
his own way; he is anxious to pave the way 
for the whole struggling population. He is a 
zealous politician, and advocate of the Odd Fel- 
low system, as oalculatcd to link men together 


and give them power, while it gives them a 
stimulus to social improvement. He has labored 
to diffhse a love of reading, and to establish 
mechanics’ libraries in neglected and obscure 
places. 

Behold the Thompson of Edwinstowe. Time, 
in eight-and-forty years, has whitened his hair, 
though it has left the color of health on hie 
cheek, and the fire of intelligence in his eye. 
With a well-built frame and figure, and a come- 
ly countenance, there is a buoyancy of step, 
an energy of manner about him, that agree 
with what he has written of his life and aspira- 
tions. Such are the men that England is now, 
ever and anon, in every nook and comer of the 
island, producing. She produces them becauso 
they are needed. They are the awakeners whf* 
are to stir up the sluggish to what the time de- 
mands of them. 

The two Thompsons of Sherwood are ty|>e» 
of their ages. Ho of the grave — ^lies solitary 
and apart from his race. He lived to earn 
money — ^his thought was for himself — and there 
he sleeps, alone in his glory — such as it is. He 
was no worse, nay, he was better than many of 
his contenTporaries. He had no lack of benev- 
olence ; but trade and the spirit of his age, cold 
and unsympathetic, absorbed him. He was con- 
tent to lie alone in the desert, amid the heath 
“that knows not when good cometh,” and 
where the lonely raven perches on the blasted 
tree. 

The living Thompson is, too, the man of hi‘» 
age : for it is an age of awakening enterprise, 
of wider views, of stronger sympathies. Ho 
lives and works, not for himself alone. Hi> 
motto is Progress; and while the forest w’hi"- 
pers to him of the past, books and his ow'n hefilrt 
commune with him of the future. Such men 
belong to both. When the present becomes 
the past, their work will survive them; and 
their tomb will not be a desert, but the grate- 
ful memories of improved men. May they 
spring up in every hamlet, and carry knowl- 
edge and refinement to every cottage fireside ! 

[From Five Years’ Hunting Adventures in South A fries i 

HABITS OF THE AFRICAN LION. 

T he night of the 19th was to me rather ;i 
memorable one, as being the first on Nvhieh J 
had the satisfaction of hearing the deop-tnned 
thunder of the lion’s roar. Although there was no 
one near to inform me by what beast the haughty 
and impre.s.sivc .sounds w’hich echoed through 
the wilderness were produced, I had little dil- 
ficulty in divining. There w^as no mistake about 
it; and on hearing it I at once knew, as well 
as if accustomed to the sound from my infancy, 
that the appalling roar w^hich was uttered with- 
in half a mile of mo was no other than that ol 
the mighty and terrible king of beasts.* Although 
the dignified and truly monarchical appearance 
of the lion ha.*! long rendered him famoas among 
his fellow quadrupeds, and his appearance ane 
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kMXs liave oftener been desoribed by abler pens 
rhan mine, nevertheless 1 consider that a few 
remarks, resultingr from my own personal ex- 
perienoe, formed by a tolerable long acquaint- 
ance with him, both by day and by night, may 
not prove uninteresting to the reader. There 
is something so noble and imposing in the pres- 
ence of ^e lion, when seen walking with dig- 
nified self-possession, free and undaunted, on his 
native soil, that no description can convey an ad- 
equate idea of his striking appearance. The lion 
is exquisitely formed by nature for the predatory 
habits which he is destined to pursue. Com- 
bining in comparatively small compass the qual- 
ities of power and agility, he is enabled, by means 
of the tremendous machinery with which nature 
has gifted him, easily to overcome and destroy 
silmost every beast of the forest, however supe- 
rior to him in weight and stature. 

Though considerably under four feet in height, 
he has little dilficulty in dashing to the ground 
and overcoming the lofty and apparently power- 
ful girafle, whose head towers above the trees 
of the forest, and whoso skin is nearly an inch 
in thickness. The lion is the constant attendant 
of the vast herds of buflfaloes which frequent the 
interminable forests of the interior ; and a full- 
grovrn one, so long as his teeth are unbroken, 
generally proves a match for an old bull bufialo, 
which in size and strength greatly surpasses the 
most powerful breed of English cattle : the lion 
also preys on all the larger varieties of the an- 
telopes, and on both varieties of the gnoo. The 
zebra, which is met with in large herds through- 
out the interior, is also a favorite object of his 
pursuit. 

« Lions do not refuse, as has been asserted, to 
feast upon the venison that they have not killed 
themselves. 1 have repeatedly discovered lions : 
of all ages which had taken possession of, and 
were feasting upon, the carcasses of various 
game quadrupeds which had fallen before my 
rifle. The lion is very generally diflused flirough- 
out the secluded parts of Southern Africa. He 
is, however, nowhere met w'ith in great abund- 
ance, it being very rare to find more than three, 
or even two, families of lions frequenting the 
same district and drinking at the same fountain. 
When a greater number were met with, I remark- 
ed that it was owing to long-protracted droughts, 
which, by drying nearly all the fountains, had 
compelled the game of various districts to crowd 
the remaining springs, and the lions, according 
to their custom, followed in the wake, it is a 
common thing to come upon a full-grown lion 
and lioness associating with throe or four large 
young ones nearly full-grown ; at other times, 
full-grown males will be found associating and 
hunting together in a happy state of friendship : 
two, three, and four full-grown male lions may 
thus be discovered consorting together. 

The male lion is adorned with a long, rank, 
shaggy mane, w*hich in some instances, almost 
sweeps the ground. The color of these manes 
varies, some being very dark, and others of a 
golden yellow. This appearance has given rise to j 


I a prevailing opinion among the boers that there 
I are two distinct varieties of lions, which they 
distinguish by the respective names of Schwart 
fore life*’ and “Chiel fore life:” this idea, how- 
ever, is erroneous. The color of the lion’s mane 
is generally influenced by his age. He attains • 
his mane in the third year of his existence. I 
have remarked that at first it is of a yellowish 
color; in the prime of life it is blackest, and 
when he has numbered many years, but still is 
in the full enjoyment of his power, it assumes 
a yellownsh-gray, pepper-and-salt sort of color. 
These pld fellows are cunning and dangerous, 
and most to be dreaded. The females are utter- 
ly destitute of a mane, being covered with a short, 
thick, glossy coat of tawny hair. The manes 
and coats of lions frequenting open-lying districts 
utterly destitute of trees, such as the borders of 
the great Kalahari desert, are more rank and 
handsome than those inhabiting forest districts. 

One of the most striking things connected 
with the lion is his voice, which is extremely 
grand and peculiarly striking. It consists at 
times of a low, deep moaning, repeated five or 
six times, ending in faintly audible sighs; at 
other times he startles the forest with loud, 
deep-toned, sctlcmn roars, repeated five or six times 
in quick succession, each increasing in loudness 
to the third or fourth, when his voice dies away 
in five or six low, muffled sounds, very much 
resembling distant thunder. At times, and not 
unfrequently, a troop may be heard ^roaring iu 
concert, one assuming the lead, and tw^o, three, 
or four more regularly taking up their parts, like 
persons singing a catch. Like our Scottish 
stags at the rutting season, they roar loudest in 
cold, frosty nights ; but on no occasions are their 
voices to bo heard in such perfection, or so in- 
tensely powerful, as when two or three strange 
troops of lions approach a fountain to drink at 
the same time. When this occurs, every mem- 
ber of each troop sounds a bold roar of defiance 
at the opposite parties ; and when one roars, all 
roar together, and each seems to vie with his 
comrades in the intensity and power of his voice. 

The power and grandeur of these nocturnal 
forest concerts is inconoeivably striking and 
pleasing to the hunter’s ear. The effect, I may 
remark, is greatly enhanced when the hearer 
happens to be situated iu the depths of the forest, 
at the dead hour of midnight, unaccompanied 
by any attendant, and ensconced within twenty 
yards of the fountain which the surrounding 
troops of lions are approaching. Such has beeo 
my situation many scores of times ; and though 
1 am allowed to have a tolerable good taste for 
music, I consider the catches with which I was 
then regaled as the sweetest and most natural 
I ever heard. 

As a general rule, lions roar during the night; 
their sighing moans commencing as the shades 
of evening envelop the forest, and continuing at 
intervals throughout the night. In distant and 
secluded regions, however, 1 have constantly 
heard them roaring loudly as late as nine and 
ten o’clock on a bright sunny morning. In hazy 
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and rainy weather they are to be heard at eveiy Lashing his tail from side to side, and growling 
honrin the day, bat their roar is snbdued. It often haughtily, his terribly expressive eye resolutely 
happens that when two strange male lions meet fixed upon us, and displaying a show of ivory 
at a fountain, a terrific combat ensues, which not well calculated to inspire terror among the timid 
unfrequently ends in the death of one of them. ** Beohuanas," he approached. A headlong 
•The habits of the lion are strictly nocturnal j flight of the two hundred and fifty men was the 
during the day he lies concealed beneath the immediate result j and, in the confusion of the 
shade of some low, bushy tree or wide-spread- moment, four couples of my dogs, which they 
ing bush, either in the level forest or on the had been leading, vrere allowed to escape in 
mbuntain side. He is also partial to lofty reeds, their couples. These instantly faced the lion, 
or fields of long, rank, yellow grass, such as who, finding that by his bold bearing he hod 
occur in low-lying vleys. From these haunts succeeded in putting his enemies to flight, now 
he sallies forth when the sun goes dovwi, and became solicitous for the safety of his little 
commences his nightly prowl. When he is family, with which the lioness was retreating in 
successful in his beat and*has secured his prey, the background. Facing about, he followed 
he does not roar much that night, only uttering after them with a haughty and independent 
occasionally a few low moans ; that is, provided step, growling fiercely at the dogs which trotted 
no intruders approach him, otherwise the case along on either side of him. Three troops of 
would be very different. elephants having been discovered a few minutes 

Lions are ever most active, daring, and pro- previous to this, upon which I was marching for 
suming in dark and stormy nights, and conse- the attack, I, with the most heartfelt reluctance, 
quently, on such occasions, the traveler ought reserved my fire. On running down the hill 
more particularly to be on his guard. I re- side to endeavor to recall my dogs, I observed, 
marked a fact connected with the lions' hour of for the first time, the retreating lioness w'ith four 
drinking peculiar to themselves : they seemed cubs. Abput twenty minutes afterward two 
unwilling to visit the fountains w’itlj good moon- noble elephants repaid my forbearance, 
light. Thus, when the moon rose earl 3 % the Among Indian Nimrods, a certain class of 
lions deferred their hour of watering until late royal tigers is dignified with the appellation of 
in the morning ; and when the moon rose late, “ man-eaters.” These are tigers which, having 
they drank at a very early hour in the night, once tasted human flesh, show a predilection for 
By this acute system many a grisly lion saved the same, and such characters are very naturally 
his bacon, )^nd is now luxuriating in the forests famed and dreaded among the natives. Elderly 
of South Africa, which had otherwise fallen by gentlemen of similar tastes and habits are occa- 
the barrels of my “ Westley Richards.” Owing sionally met with among the lions in the interior 
to the tawny color of the coat with which nature of South Africa, and the danger of such neigh- 
bas robed him, he is perfectly invisible in the hors may be easily imagined. I account lor 
dark; and although I have often heard them lions first acquiring this taste in the following 
loudly lapping the water under my very nose, manner : the Bechuana tribes of the far interior 
not twenty yards from me, I could not possibly do not bury their dead, but unceremoniously 
make out so much as the outline of their forms, carry them forth, and leave them lying exposed 
When a thirsty lion comes to water, he stretches in the forest or on the plain, a prey to the lion 
out his massive arms, lies down on his breast to and hysena, or the jackal and vulture ; and 1 can 
drink, and makes a loud lapping noise in drinking readily 'imagine that a lion, having thus once 
not to be mistaken. He continues lapping up the tasted human flesh, would have little hesitation, 
water for a long while, and four or five times dur- when opportunity presented itself, of springing 
ing the proceeding he pauses for half a minute as upon and carrying ofT the unwary traveler or 
if to take breath. One thing conspicuous about “ Bechuana” inhabiting his country. Bo this 
them is their eyes, which, in a dark night, glow it may, man-eaters occur ; and on my fourth 
like two balls of fire. The female is more fierce hunting expedition, a horrible tragedy was act- 
and active than the fnale, as a general rule, ©d one dark night in my little lonely camp by 
Lionesses which have never bad young are cue of these formidable characters, which de- 
much more dangerous than those w^hich have, prived me, in the far wilderness, of my most 
At no time is the lion so much to be dreaded as valuable servant. In winding up these few ob- 
when his partner has got small young ones. At servations on the lion, which I trust will not 
that season he knows no fear, and, in the cool- have been tiresome to the reader, 1 may remark 
est and most intrepid manner, he will face a that lion-hunting, under any circumstances, is 
thousand men. A remarkable instance of this decidedly a dangerous pursuit. It may never- 
kind came under my own observation, which theless be followed, to a certain extent, with 
confirmed the reports I had before hoard from comparative safety by those who have naturally 
the natives. One day, when out elephant- a turn for that sort of thing. A recklessness of 
hunting in the territory of the “ Baseleka,” ac- death, perfect coolness and self-possession, ar 
companied by two hundred and fifty men, I was acquaintance witii the disposition and manners 
astonished suddenly to behold a majestic lion of lions, and a tolerable knowledge of the use 
slowly and steadily advancing toward us with a of the rifle, arc indispensable to him who wouki 
dignified step and undaunted bearing, the most ! shine in the overpoweringly exciting pastime 
noble and imposing that can be conceived. ' of hunting this justly-celebrated king of beasts 
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[From Dickcna’i Household Words.] 

THE OLD CHURCH-YARD TREE. 

A PUOSE POEM. 

T here is an old yow tree v^hich stands by 
the wall in a dark quiet corner of the church- 
yard. 

And a child was at play beneath its wide- 
spreading branches, one fine day in the early 
spring. He had his lap full of llowers, which 
the fields and lanes had supplied him with, and 
he was humming a tune to himself as he wove 
them into garlands. 

And a little girl at play among the tomb- 
stones crept near to listen ; but the boy was so 
‘intent upon his garland, that he did not hear the 
gentle fbotsteps, as they trod softly over the 
fresh green grass. When his work was finished, 
and all the flowers that were in his lap were 
woven together in one long wreath, he started 
up to measure its length upon the ground, and 
then he saw the little girl, as she stood with 
her eyes fixed upon him. He did not move or 
speak, hut thought to himself that she looked 
very beautiful as she stood there with her flaxen 
ringlets hanging down upon her neck. The 
little girl was so .startled b}’ his sudden move- 
ment, that she let fall all the flowers she had 
collected in her apron, and ran awa}’^ as fast as 
she could. But the boy was older and taller 
than she, and soon caught her, and coaxed her 
to come back and play with him, and help him 
to make more garlands ; and from that time 
they .saw each other nearly every day, and be- 
came great friends. 

Twenty years passed away. Again, he was 
seated beneath the old yew tree in the church- 
yard. 

It was summer now ; bright, beautiful sum- 
mer, with the birds singing, and the flowers 
covering the ground, and scenting the air with 
their perfume. • 

But he wa.s not alone now, nor did the little 
girl steal near on tij>toe, fearful of being heard. 
She was seated by his .side, and his arm was 
round her, and she looked up into his face, and 
smiled as she whispered ; “ The first evening of 
our lives wo were ever together was passed 
here : wc will spend the first evening of our 
wedded life in the same quiet, happy place.” 
And ho drew her closer to him as she spoke. 

The summer is gone ; and the autumn ; and 
twenty more summers and autumns have pass- 
ed away since that evening, in the old church- 
yard. 

A young man, on a bright moonlight night, 
comes reeling through the little white gate, and 
stumhling over the graves. He shouts and ho 
sings, and is, presently followed by others like 
unto himself, or worse. So, they all laugh at 
the dark solemn head of the yew tree, and 
throw stones up at the place where the moon 
has silvered the boughs. 

Those, same bouglis are agniu .silvered by the 
moon, and they droop over his mother’s grave. 


There is a little stone wluch bears this inscrip- 
tion: 

“ HER HEART BRAEE IN SILENCE.” 

But the silence of the church-yard is now 
broken by a voice — not of the youth — nor a» 
voice of laughter and ribaldry. 

“My son! dost thou see this grave? and 
dost thou read the record in anguish, whereof 
may come repentance ?” 

“Of what should I repent?” answers the 
son ; “ and why should my young ambition for 
fame relax in it.s strength because my mother 
was old and weak ?” 

“Is this indeed ogr son?” says the father, 
bending in agony over the grave of his beloved. 

“ I can well believe I am not oxclaimeth 
the youth. “ It is woll that you have brought 
me here to say so. Our natures are unlike ; 
our courses mast bo opposite. Your way lieth 
here — ^mine yonder !” 

So the son left the father kneeling by the 
grave. 

Again a few years arc pas.sed. It is winter, 
with a roaring wind and a thick gray fog. The 
graves in the chureh-yard are covered with 
snow, and there are great icicles in the church- 
porch. The wind now carries a swathe of 
snow along the tops of the graves, as though 
the “slioeted dead” were at some melanchol}^ 
play ; and hark ! the icicles fall with a crash 
and jingle, like a solemn mockery of the echo of 
the unseemly mirth of one who is how coming 
to hi.s final rest. 

There are two graves near the old yew tree ; 
and the grass has overgrown them. A third is 
close by ; and the dark earth at each side has 
just been thrown up. The bearers come ; with 
a heavy pace they move along; the coffin 
hcavelh up and down, as they step over the 
intervening graves. 

Grief and old age had seized upon the father, 
and w^orn out his life; and premature decay 
.soon seized upon the son, and gnawed away hi.s 
vain ambition, and his useless strength, till he 
prayed to be borne, not the way yonder that 
was most opposite to his father and his mother, 
hut even the same way they had gone — the way 
which leads to the Old Church-yard Tree. 


THE ENGLISH PEASANT. 

BY HOWITT. 

T he English peasant is generally reckoned a 
very simple, monotonous animal ; and most 
people, when lhe3^have called him a clown, or 
a couiitr3"-h()b, think they have described him. 
If you see a picture of him, ho is a long, silly- 
looking fellow, in a straw hat, a white slop, and 
a pair of anklo-boots, with a bill in his hand — 
ju«!l ihc London artist sees him in the juxta- 
nielropolitnii districts; and that is the 'English 
j)easaiit. They who have gone farther into En- 
gland, however, than Surrey, Kent, or Middle- 
sex, have seen the English peasant in some 
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dififonmt iHntume, under a good many diflerent blue, with a width nearly as ample as a sailor’s^ 
aspects ; and they who will take the trouble to and not only guiltless of the foppery of being 
reoolleot what they have heard of him, will find strapped down, but if he find the road rather 
him a rather multifarious creature. He is, in dirty, or the grass dewy, they are turnod up 
truth, a vwy Protean personage. What is he, three or four inches at the bottom, so to show 
in &ct ? A day-laborer, a woodman, a plow*- the lining. On those days, he has a hat of 
man, a wagoner, a collier, a worker in railroad modern shape, that has very lately cost him 
and canal making, a gamekeeper, a poacher, an four-and-sixpencc ; and if be fancy himself rather 
incendiary, a ohaiwial-burDer, a keeper of vil- handsome, or stands w'ell with the wcmon, he 
logo ale-houses, and Tom-and-Jeriys ; a tramp, cocks it a little on one side, and wears it with a 
a pauper, pacing sullenly in the court-yard of a knowing air. He w*ears the collar of bis coarse 
parish-union, or \rorking in his frieze jacket on shirt up on a holiday, and his flaming handker- 
some parish-farm ; a boatman, a road-side stone- chief round his neck puts forth dangling ends of 
breaker, a quarryman, a journeyman brickfayer, an extra length, like streamers. The most 
or his clerk; a shepherd, a drover, a rat-catcher, troublesome business of a full-dress day is to 
a mole-catcher, and a hundred other things ; in know what to do with his hands. He is dread- , 
smy one of which, he is as diflerent from the fully at a loss where to put them. On other 
sheepish, straw-hatted, and ankle-booted, bill- days, they have plenty of occupation with their 
holding fellow of the print-shop windows, as a familiar implements, but to-day they are miser- 
oookney is from a Newcastle keelman. ably sensible of a vacuum ; and, except he be 

In the matter of costume only, every different very old, ho w*cars no gloves. They are some- 
district presents him in a diflerent shape. In times diving into his trowser-pockets, sometimes 
the counties round London, eastw*ard and west- into his waistcoat-pocket, and at others into his 
ward, through Berkshire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, coat-pockets behind, turning his laps out like a 
cAo., he is the white-slopped man of the London couple of tails. 

prints, with a longish, rosy-cheoked face, and a The grealf remedy for this inconvenienoe is a 
stupid, quiet manner. In Hertforibhire, Bed- stick, or a switch ; and in the corner of his cot- 
fordshire, and in that direction, ho sports his tago, between the clock-case and the wall, you 
olive-green slop, and his wide-awake, larking commonly see a stick of a description that indi- 
hat, bit-o’-blood, or whatever else the hatters cates its owner. It is on ash-plant, with a face 
oall those round-crowned, tnrned-up-hrimmed cut on its knob; or a thick hazel, which a wood- 
felts of eighteen-pence or two shillings cost, bine hti.s grown tightly round, and raised on it a 
which havo^of late years so wonderfully taken spiral, serpentine swelling ; or it is a switch, 
the fancy of the country-chaps. In the Midland that is famous for cutting off the heads of this- 
oounties, especially Leicestershire, Derby, Not- ties, docks, and nettles, as he goes along, 
tingham, Warwick, and Staffordshire, he dons The women, in their paraphernalia, generally 
a blue-slop^ called the Newark frock, which is bear a nearer resemblance to their sisters of tho^ 
finely gathered in a square piece of puckerment town ; the village dressmaker undertaking to 
on the hack and breiist, on the shoulders and at put them into the very newest fashion w'hich 
the WTists ; is adorned also, in those parts, with has reached that part of the country ; and truly, 
flourishes of white thread, and as invariably has were it not for the genuine country manner in 
a little white heart stitched in at the bottom of which their clothes are thrown on, they might 
the slit at the neck. A man 'would not think pass vcry«wcll, too, at the market, 
himself a man, if he had not one of those slops, But the old men and old women, they are of 
which are the first things that he sees at a the ancient world, truly. There they go, totter- 
market or a fair, hung aloft at the end of the ing and stooping along to church 1 It is now 
8lq>.vendeT’s stall, on a crossed pole, and waving their longest journey. The old man leans heav- 
ab^t like a scarecrow in the wind. ily on his stout stick. His thin white hair covers 

Under this he generally wears a coarse blue his shoulders ; bis coat, with largo steel buttons, 
jacket, a red or yellow shag wjiistcoat, stout and square-out collar, has an antique air; his 
blue worsted stockingsAtall laced ankle-boots, breeches are of leather, and worn bright with 
and corduroy breeches or trowsers. A red age, standing up at the knees, like the lids of 
handkerchief round his neck is his delight, with tankards ; and his loose shoes have large steel 
two good long ends dangling in front. In many buckles. By bis side, comes on bis old dame, 
other parts of the country, he wears no slop at with her little, old-fashioned black bonnet ; her 
all, but a corduroy or fustian jacket, with capa- gown, of a largo flowery pattern, palled up 
cious pockets, and buttons of giant size. through the pocket-hole, showing a well-quilted 

That is bis every-day, work-a-day style ; but petticoat, black stookings, bigb-heded shoes, 
see him on a Sunday, or a holiday — see him and large buckles also. She has on a black- 
turn out to church, wake, or fair — ^there^s a mode cloak, edged with oki-fashione(jl lace, care- 
beau for you 1 If he has not his best slop on, fully darned ; or if winter, her warm red cloak, 
which has never yet been defiled by touch of with a narrow edging of fur down the front, 
labor, he is oonspiouous in his blue, brown, or You see, in fancy, the oaken chest in which that 
dive-green coat, and waistcoat of glaring color drapery has been kept for the last half century ; 
— flcailet, or blue, or green striped — ^but it most and you wonder who is to wear it next. Not 
be showy ; and a pair of trowsers, generally I their children — for the fashions of this world are 
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changed ; they mast be out down into primitive 
raiment lor the grandchildren. 

But who says the English peasant is dull and 
unvaried in his character ? To be sure, he has 
not the wild wit, the voluble tongue, the reck- 
less Ibndnoss for laughing, dancing, carousing, 
and shillalying of tho Irish peasant; nor the 
grave, plodding habits and intelligence of tho 
Scotch one. He may be said, in his own 
[ihrascobgy, to be “betwixt and between.^' 
He has wit enough when it is granted ; ho can 
be merry enough when there is occasion ; he is 
ready for a row when his blood is well up ; and 
he will take to his book, if you will give him a 
schoolmaster. What is he, indeed, but the 
rough block of English character? Hew him 
out of the quarry of ignorance ; dig him out of 
the slough of everlasting labor ; chisel him, and 
polish him ; and he will come out whatever you 
please. What is the stuff of which your armies 
have been chiefly made, but this English peas- 
ant? Who won your Cressys, your Agincourts, 
your Quebccs, your Indies, East and West, and 
your Waterloos, but the English peasant, trimmed 
and trained into the game-eock of war? How 
many of them have been carried off to man 
your fleets, to win your Campordowns and 
Trafalgars ? and when they came ashore again, 
were no longer tho simple, slouching Simons of 
the village; but jolly tars, with rolling gait, 
quid in mouth, glazed hats, with crowns of one 
inch high, and brims of fivo wide, and with as 
much glib slang, and glib money to treat the 
girls with, as any Jack of them all. 

Cowper has drawn a capital picture of the 
ease and perfection with which the clownish 
c)p}'salis may bo metamorphosed into tho scarlet 
moth of war. Catch the animal young, and you 
may turn him into any shape you please. He 
will learn to wear silk stockings, scarlet plush 
breeches, collarless coats, with silver buttons; 
and swing open a gate w^ith a grace, or stand 
behind my lady’s carriage with his w^nd, as 
smoothly impudent as any of the tribe. Ho 
will clerk it with a pen behind his ear ; or mount 
a pulpit, as Stephen Duck, tho thresher, did, if 
you will only givo him the chance. Tho fault 
is not in him, it is in fortune. Ho has rich fal- 
lows in his soul, if any body thought them worth 
turning. But keep him down, and don’t press 
him too hard ; feed him pretty w^cll, and give 
him plenty of work; and, like one of his com- 
panions, the cart-horse, he will drudge on till 
the day of his death. 

So in the north of England, where they give 
him a cottage and his food, and keep no more 
of his species than will just do tho work, letting 
all the rest march off to tho Tyne collieries ; he 
is a very patient creature; and if they did not 
show him books, would not wince at all. So in 
tne fens of Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and 
Huntingdon, and on many a fat and clayey level 
of England, where there are no resident gentiy, 
and but here and there a farm-house, you may 
meet the English peasant in his most sluggish 
and benumbed condition. He is then a long- 


legged, staring creature, considerably “lower* 
than the angels,” who, if’ you ask him a ques- 
tion, gapes like an ludian frog, which, when its 
mouth is open, has its head half off ; and neither 
understnndis your language, nor, if he did, coaid 
grasp your ideas. He is there a walking lump, • 
a thing w^ith members, but very little member- 
ship with the intellectual world; but with a 
soul as stagnant as one of his own dykes. All 
I that has \>een wanted in him has been cultivated, 
and is there — good sturdy limbs, to plow and 
sow, reap and mow, and feed bullocks; and 
even in those operations, his sinews have been 
half-superseded hy machinery. There never 
was any need of his « mind; and, therefore, it 
never has been minded. 

This is the English peasant, where there is 
nobody to breatho a soul into the clod. But 
what is ho where there are thousands of the 
wealthy and the wise? What is he round 
London — the great, the noble, and the enlight- 
ened ? Prrtty much the same, and from pretty 
much tho same causes. Few trouble themselves 
about him. He feels that he is a mere serf, 
among the great and free ; a mere machine in 
the hands of the mighty, who use him as such. 
He secs the Sunshine of grandeur, but he does 
not feel its warmth. Ho hears that the great 
folks are wise ; but all he knows is, that their 
wisdom does not trouble itself about his ignor- 
ance. He asks, with “ Tho Farmer’s Boy,” 

Whence comes this change, ungracious, irlj^pome. coldt 
Whence this new grand('ur tliat mine eyes behold?— 
The widening distance that I daily see ? 

Hub wealth done this ? Then wealth’s a foe to me ! — 
Foe to my rights, that leaves a powerful few 
The paths of emulation to pursue. 

Beneath the overwhelming sense of his position, 
that be belongs to a neglected, despised caste, 
ho is, in tho locality alluded to, truly a dull 
fellow. That the peasant there is not an ass or 
a sheep, you only know by his standing on end. 
You hear no strains of country drollery, and no 
characters of curious or eccentric humor ; all is 
dull, plodding, and lumpish. 

But go forth, my masters, to a greater dis- 
tance from the luminous capital of England; 
get away into the Midland and more Northern 
counties, where the pride of greatness is not so 
palpably before tho poor man’s eyes — whore tho 
peasantry and villagers are numerous enough to 
keep one another in countenance ; and there you 
shall find tho English peasant a “ happier and a 
wiser man.” Sunday-schools, and village day- 
schools, give him at least the ability to road tho 
Bible. There, tho peasant feels that he is a 
man ; he speaks in a broad dialect, indeed, but 
he is a fellow of infinite jest.” Hear him in 
tho hay-field, in tho corn-field, at the harvest- 
supper, or by the village ale-house fire, if he be 
not very refined, he is, nevertheless, a very in- 
dependent fellow. Look at the man indeed! 
None of your long, lanky fellows, with a sleepy 
visage ; but a sturdy, square-built ohap, propped 
on a pair of legs, that have self-will, and the 
spirit of Hampden in them, as plain as the ribo 
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of the gray-worsted stockings that cover them. 
What thews, what sinews, what a pair of cahez / 
why, they more resemble a couple of full-grown 
ImtU! See to his salutation, as he passes any 
of his neighbors^hear it. Does he touch his 
•hat, and bow his head, and look down, as the 
great man goes by in his carriage ? No ! he 
leaves that to the cowed bumpkin of the south. 
He looks his rich neighbor full in the face, with 
a -fearless, but respectful gaze, and bolts from 
his manly breast a hearty, “Good day to ye, 
air!” To his other neighbor, his equal in 
worldly matters, ho extends his broad hand, and 
gives him a shake that is felt to the bottom of 
the heart. “ Well, and how are you, John? — 
and how’s Molly, and all the little ankle- biters? 
— and how goes the pig on, and the garden — 
oh?” 

Let me hear the dialogue of those two bravo 
lellows ; there is the soul of England’s brightest 
days in it. 1 am sick of slavish poverty on the 
one hand, and callous pride on the other. 1 
yearn for the sound of language breathed from 
the lungs of humble independence, and the cor- 
dial, earnest greetings of poor, but warm-hearted 
men, as I long for the breeze of the mountains 
and the sea. Oh ! 1 doubt much fi‘ this 

Bold pcasontiy, a countiy’s prido, 

is lowered in its tone, both of heart-wholeness, 
boldness, and affection, by the harsh times and 
harsh measures that have passed over every 
district, even the most favored j or w’hy all these 
emigrations, and why all these parish-unions? 
What, then, is not the English peasant what he 
was ? If I wont among them where I used to 
go, should I not find the same merry groups 
seated among the sheaves, or under the hedge- 
rows, full of laughter, and full of droll anecdotes 
of all the country round ? Should I not hear of 
the farmer who never WTote but one letter in 
bis life, and that was to a gentleman forty miles i 
off; w'bo, on opening it, and not being able to 
puzzle out more than the name and address of 
his correspondent, mounted his horse in his vex- 
ation, and rode all the 'way to ask the farmer to 
read the letter himself; and he could not do it 
-—could not read his own writing? Should 1 
not hear Jonathan Moore, the stout old mower, 
rallied on his addresa^to the bull, when it pur- 
sued him till he escaped into a tree? How 
Jonathan, sitting across a branch, looked down 
with the utmost contempt on the bull, and en- 
deavored to convince him that he was a bully 
and a coward ? “ My I what a vaporing cow- 

ard art thou! Where’s the fairness, where’s 
the etiualness of the match ? I tell thee, my 
heart’s good enough ; but what’s my strength 
to thine ?” 

Should I not once more hear the hundred- 
times-tnld story of Jockey Dawes, and the man 
who sold him his horse? Should 1 not hear 
these, and scores of such anecdotes, that show 
the simple life of the district, and yet have more 
hearty merriment in them than much finer stories 
in much finer places? Hard times and hard 


measures may have quenched some of the an- 
cient hilarity of the English peasaat, and struck 
a silence into lungs that were wont to “crow 
like chanticleer;” yet I will not believe but that, 
in many a sweet and picturesque district, on 
many a browm moor-land, in many a lar-off glen 
and dale of our wilder and more primitive dis- 
tricts, where the peasantry are almost the sole 
inhabitants — whether shepherds, laborers, hew^- 
ers of w''ood, or draw'ers of w’aters — 

The ancient spirit is not dead ; 

that homely and loving groups gather round 
evening fires, beneath low and smoky rafters; 
and feel that they have labor and care enough, 
as their fathers had, but that they have the pride 
of homes, hearts, and sympathies still. 

Let England take care that these are the 
portion of the English peasant, and he T^ill 
never cease to show' himself the noblest peasant 
on the face of the earth. Is he not that, in his 
patience w’ith penury w’ith him, and old age, 
and the union before him ? Is he not that, w hen 
his landlord has given him his sympathy ? When 
he has given him an allotment — wdio so grate- 
ful, so industrious, so provident, so contented, 
and so respectable? 

The English peasant has in his nature all the 
elements of the English character. Give him 
ease, and w'ho so readily pleased ; WTong him, 
and who so desperate in his rage ? 

In his younger days, before the care of a 
family weighs on him, he is a clumsy, but a 
very light-hearted creature. To see a number 
of young country fellow’s get into play together, 
alw'ays reminds one of a quantity of heavy cart- 
horses turned into a field on a Sunday. Thqy 
gallop, and kick, and scream. There is no 
malice, but a dreadful jeopardy of bruises and 
broken ribs. Their play is truly called horse- 
play; it is all slaps and bangs, tripping-up, 
tumbles, and laughter. But to sec the young 
peasant'in his glory, you should sec him hasten- 
ing to the Michaelmas-fair, statute, bull-roasting, 
or mop. He has served his year; he has money 
in his pocket, his sweetheart on his arm, or he 
is sure to meet her at the fair. Whether he 
I goes again to his old place or a new one, he will 
I have a week’s holiday. Thus, on old Michael- 
mas-day, ho and all his fellows, all the country 
I over, are let loose, and are on the way to the 
fair. The houses arc empty of them — the high- 
wrays arc full of them ; there they go, lads and 
lasses, streaming along, all in their finery, and 
with a world of laughter and loud talk. See, 
here llioy come, flocking into the market-town 1 
And there, what preparations for them ! shows, 
strolling tlieulres, stalls of all kinds — bearing 
clothes of all kinds, knives, combs, queen-cakes, 
and gingerbread, and a hundred inventions to 
lure those hard-earned w’ages out of his fob. 
And ho does m>i mean to be stingy to-day ; he 
will treat his lass, and buy her a new gown into 
the bargain. See, how they go rolling on to- 
gether ! lie holds up his elbow sharply by hi.s 
side ; she thrusts her arm through his, up to the^ 
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ttbovB^ and away they go — a walking miracle 
that they can walk together at all. As to keep- 
ing step, that is out of the question; but, besides 
this, they wag and roll about in such a way, 
that, keeping their arms tightly linked, it is 
amazing that they donH pull off one or the 
other; but they don’t. They shall see the 
shows, and stand all in a crowd before them, 
with open eyes and open mouths, wondering at 
the beauty of the dancing-wornen, and their 
gowms all over spangles, and at all the w’it and 
grimaces, and somersets of harlequin and clown. 
They have had a merry dinner and a dance, like 
a dance of elephants and hippopotami; and 
then — 

To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures new. 

And these are the men that become sullen 
and desperate — that become poachers and in- 
cendiaries. How and why ! It is not plenty 
and kind words that make them so ? What, 
then? What makes the wolves herd together, 
and descend from the Alps and the Pyrenees? 
What makes them desperate and voracious, blind 
with fury, and reveling with vengeance ? Hun- 
ger and hardship ! * 

When the English peasant is gay, at ease, 
well-fed and clothed, what cares he how many 
pheasants are in a wood, or ricks in a farmer’s 
yard? When he has a dozen backs to clothe, 
and a dozen mouths to feed, and nothing to put 
on the one, and little to put into the other — 
then that wKich seemed a mere playful puppy, 
suddenly starts up a snarling, rcd-cycd monster ! 
How sullen he grows'! With what ec^ual indif- 
ference he shoots down pheasants or game- 
keepers. How the man who so recently held 
bp iiis head and laughed aloud, now sneaks, a 
villainous fiend, with the dark lantern and the 
match, to his neighbor’s rick ! Monster ! Can 
this be the English peasant? ’Tis the same! — 
’tis the very man ! But w^hat has made him so ? 
What has thus demonized, thus infuriated, thus 
converted him into a walking pestilence ? Vil- 
lain as ho is, is he alone to blame ? — or is there 
another ? 

[From the Dublin University MngHziuc.] 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A SCRAPE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

HEN I reached the quarters of the 6tat 
major, I found the great court-yard of the 
“hotel” crowded with soldiers of every rank 
and arm of the service. Some were newly- 
joined recruits waiting for the orders to be 
forwarded to^hoir respective regiments. Some 
wore invalids just issued from the hospital, some 
were sick and wounded on their way homeward. 
There were sergeants with billet rolls, and re- 
turns, and court-martial sentences. Adjutants 
with regimental documents, hastening hither 


and thither. Mounted orderlies, too, continually 
came and went ; all was bustle, movement, and 
confusion. Officers in staff uniforms called out 
the orders from the different windows, and di»- 
patches were sent off here and there with hot 
baste. The building was the ancient palace of, 
the dukes of Lorraine, and a splendid fountain 
of white marble in the centre of the “Cour,” 
still showed the proud armorial bearings of that 
princely house. Around the sculptured base of 
this now were seated groups of soldiers ; their 
I war-worn looks and piled arms contrasting 
strangely enough with the great porcelain vases 
of flo4rering plants that still decorated the rich 
“plateau.” Chakos,^ helmets, and great coats 
wore hung upon the orange trees. The heavy 
boots of the cuirassier, the white leather apron 
of the “sapeur,” were drying along the marble 
benches of the terrace. The richly traceried 
veining (if gilt iron-vrork, which separated the 
court from the garden, was actually covered 
with belts, swords, bayonets, and horse gear, 
in every stage and ])rocess of cleaning. Within 
the garden itself, however, all was silent and 
still. Two sentries, who paced backward and 
forward beneath the “grille,” showing that the 
spot was to bo respected by those whose careless 
gestures and reckless air betrayed how little in- 
fluence the mere “genius of the place” would 
exercise over them. 

To me, the interest of every thing was in- 
cjreasing; and whether I lingered to listen to 
the raw remarks of the new recruit^ in wonder 
at all he saw, or stopped to hear the campaigning 
Stories of the old' soldiers of the army, I never 
wearied. F cw, if any, knew whither they were 
going ; perhaps to the north to join the army of 
Sambre ; perhaps to the east, to the force upon 
the Rhine. It might be that they were d(‘.stined 
for Italy : none cared ! Meanwhile, at every 
moment, detachments moved off, and their places 
were filled by fresh arrivals — all dusty and way- 
worn from the march. Some had scarcely time 
to oat a hurried morsel, when they were called 
on to “fall in,” and again the word “'forward” 
was given. Such of the infantry as appeared 
too weary for the march were sent on in great 
charrettes drawn by six or eight horses, and 
capable of carrying forty men in each ; and ol 
thc!«c, there seemed to be no end. No sooner 
was one detachment away, than another suo- 
cceded. Whatever their destination, one thing 
seemed evident, the urgency that called them 
was beyond the common. For a while I forgot 
all about myself in the greater interest of the 
.scene ; but then came the thought, that I, too, 
should have my share in this onward movement, 
and now I set out to sock for my young friend, 
the “ Sous-Lieutcnnnt.” I had not asked his 
name, but his regiment I knew' to be the 22d 
Chasseurs a Chcval. The uniform was light 
green, and easily enough to be recognized ; yet 
nowhere was it to be seen. There were cui- 
rassiens, and hussars, heavy dragoons, and cara- 
hiniers in abundance — every thing, in short, but 
what I sought. 
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At last I asked of an old quartermaster where 
the 22d were quartered, and heard, to my utter 
dismay, that they had marched that morning at 
eight o’clock. There were two more squadrons 
expected to arrive at noon, but the orders were 
that they were to proceed without further halt. 
* “ And whither to?” asked I. 

“ Xo Treves, on the Moselle,” said he, and 
turned away as if be would not be questioned 
funher. It was tnie that my young friend could 
not have been much of a patron, yet the loss of 
him was deeply felt by me. He was to have 
introduced me to his colonel, who probably might 
have obtained the leave I desired at oncd; and 
DOW I knew no one, not one even to advise me 
how^ to act. I sat down upon a bench to think, 
but could resolve on nothing ; the very sight of 
that busy scene had now b^ome a reproach to 
me. There were the veterans of a hundred 
battles hastening forward again to the field; 
there were the young soldiers just flushed with 
recent victory; even the peasant boys were 
“eager for the fray;” but I alone was to have 
no part in the coming glory. The enthusiasm 
of all around only served to increase and deepen 
my depression. There was not one there, from 
the old and war-worn veteran of the^ranks to the 
merest boy, with w*hom I would not gladly have 
exchanged fortunes. Some hours passed over 
in these gloomy reveries, and when 1 looked up 
from the stupor my own thoughts had thrown 
over me, “ the Cour” was almost empty. A few 
sick soldiers waiting for their billets of leave, a 
few recruits not yet named to any corps, and a 
stray orderly or two standing beside Us horse, 
vrere all that remained. 

I arose to go away, but in my pre-occupation 
of mind, instead of turning toward the street, I 
passed beneath a large arch-way into another 
court of the building, somewhat smaller, but 
much richer in decoration and ornament than 
the outer one. After spending some time ad- 
miring the quaint devices and grim heads which 
peeped out from all the architraves and friezes, 
my eye was caught by a low, arched door-way, 
in the middle of which was a small railed win- 
dow, like the grille of a convent. I approached, 
and perceived that it led into a garden, by a 
long, narrow walk of clipped yew, dense and 
upright as a wall. The trimly-raked gravel, 
ami the smooth surfaoa of the hedge, showed 
tibe care bestowed on the grounds to be a wide 
contrast to the neglect exhibited in the mansion 
itself; a narrow border of hyacinths and carna- 
tions ran along either side of the walk, the gor- 
geous blossoms appearing in strong relief against 
the back-ground of dark foliage. 

The door, as 1 leaned against it, gently 
yielded to the pressure of my arm, and idmost 
without knowing it, 1 found myself standing 
within the precincts of the garden. My first 
impnlse, of course, was to retire and close the 
door again, but somehow, I never knew exactly 
why, I could not resist the desire to see a little 
n|ore of a scene so tempting. There was no 
mark of footsteps on the gravel, and 1 thought 


it likely the garden was empty. * On I went, 
therefore, at first with cautious and uncertain 
steps; at lost, with more confidence, for as I 
issued from the hedge-walk, and reached an 
open space beyond, the solitude seemed un- 
broken. Fruit trees, loaded with their produce, 
stood in a closely shaven lawn, through which 
a small stream meandered, its banks planted 
with daflbdills and water-lilies. Some pheasants 
moved about through the grass, but without 
alarm at my presence; while a young fawn 
boldly came over to me, and although in seem- 
ing disappointment at not finding an old friend, 
continued to walk beside me as I went. 

The grounds appeared of great extent ; paths 
led off in every direction; and while, in some 
places, I could perceive the glittering roof and ' 
sides of a conservatory, in others, the humble 
culture of a vegetable garden was to be seen. 
There was a wondrous fascination in the calm 
and tranquil solitude around ; and coming, as it 
did, so immediately after the busy bustle of tho 
“soldiering,” I soon not only forgot that I was 
an intruder there, but sufibred myself to wander 
“fancy free,” following out the thoughts each 
object suggested. I believe at that moment, if 
the choice were given me, I would rather have 
been the “ Adam of that Eden” than the proud- 
est of those generals that ever led a column to 
victory ! Fortunately, or unfortunately — it would 
not be easy to decide which — ^the alternative was 
not open to me. It was while I was still musing, 
I found myself at the foot of a little eminence, on 
which stood a tower, whose height and position 
showed it had been built for the view it afforded 
over a vast tract of country. Even from where I 
stood, at its base, 1 could see over miles and miles of 
a great plain, with the main roads leading toward 
the north and eastward. This spot was also the 
boundary of the grounds, and«, portion of the old 
boulevard of the town formed tho defense against 
the open country beyond. It was a deep ditch, 
with sidqj? of sloping sward, cropped neatly, and 
kept in trimmest order ; but, from its depth and 
width, forming a fence of a formidable kind. 1 
was peering cautiously down into the abyss, 
when I heard a voice so close to my ear, that 1 
started with surprise. I listened, and perceived 
that tho speaker was directly above me ; and 
leaning over the battlements at the top of the 
low'd. 

“ You’re quite right, cried he, as he adjusted 
a telescope to his eye, and directed his view 
toward the plain. Ho hoi gone wrrong ! He 
has taken the Strasbourg road, instead of the 
northern one.” 

An exclamation of anger followed these words ; 
and now I saw the telescope passed to another 
band, and to my astonishment, that of a lady. 

“Was there ever stupidity like that? He 
saw the map like the others, and yet — Parbleu 1 
it’s too had !” 

I could perceive that a female voice made 
some rejoinder, but not distinguish the words; 
when the man again spoke : 

“ No, no ; it’s all a blunder of that old major ; 
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and here am I without an orderly to send after 
him. Diable 1 it is provoking.” 

Isn’t that one of your people at the foot of 
the tower?” said the lady, as she pointed to 
where I stood, praying for the earth to open, 
and close over me ; for as he movQil his head 
to look down, I saw the epaulets of a staff 
officer. 

“ Halloa !” cried he, “ are you on duty ?” 

“ No, sir ; I was — ” 

Not waiting for me to finish an explanation, 
he went on. 

Follow that division of cavalry that has 
taken the Strasbourg road, and tell Major 
Roquelard that he has gone wrong ; he should 
have turned off to the left at the suburbs. Lose 
no time, but away at once. You are mounted, 
of course ?” 

“No, sir, my horse is at quarters; but I 
can — ” 

“ No, no ; it will be too late,” he broke in 
again. “Take my troop horse, and bo off. 
You’ll find him in the stable, to your left.” 

Then turning to the lady I heard him say-~ 

“It may save Roquelard from an arrest.” 

1 did not wait for more, but hurrVed off in the 
direction he had pointed. A short gravel walk 
brought me in front of a low building, in the 
cottage style, but which, decorated with emblems 
of the chase, I guessed to be the stable. Not a 
groom was to bo seen j but the door being un- 
latched, I entered freely. Four largo and 
handsome horses were feeding at the racks, 
their glossy coats and long silky manes showing 
the care bestowed upon them. Which is the 
trooper ? thought I, as I surveyed them all \i"ith 
keen and senitinizing eye. All my skill in such 
tnatters was unable to decide the point ; they 
seemed all alike valuable and handsome — in 
equally high condition, and exhibiting equal 
marks of careful treatment. Two were stamped 
on the haunches with the letters “R. F. *,” and 
these, of course, were cavalry horses. One was 
a powerful black horse, w'hoso strong quarters 
and deep chest bespoke great notion, while the 
backward glances of his eye indicated the tem- 
per of a “tartar.” inking choice of himj 
without an instant’s hesitation, 1 threw on the 
saddle, adjusted the stirrups to my own length, 
buckled the bridle, and led him forth. In all | 
my “school experience” I had never seen an 
animal that pleased mo so much ; his well- 
arched neck and slightly-dipped back showed 
that an Arab cross had mingled with the 
stronger qualities of the Norman horse. I ! 
sprung to my saddle with delight; to bo astride [ 
such a beast was to kindle up all the enthusiasm 
of my nature, and as 1 grasped the reins, and 
urged him forward, I was half wild with excite- 
ment. 

Apparently the animal was accustomed to 
more gentle treatment, for he gave a loud snort, 
such as a surprised or frightened horse will 
give, and then bounded forward onoe or twice, 
as if to dismount me. This failing, he roared 
tfp perfectly straight, pawing madly, and threat- 


ening even to fall backward. I saw that I had, 
indeed, selected a wicked one; for in every 
bound and spring, in every curvet and leap, the 
object was clearly to unseat the rider. At one 
instant he would crouch, as if to lie down, and 
then bound up several feet in the air, with a toss 
up of his haunches that almost sent me over the’ 
head. At another he would spring from side to 
side, writhing and twisting like a fish, till the 
saddle seemed actually slipping away from his 
^ithe body. Not only did 1 resist all these 
attacks, but vigorously continued to punish with 
whip and spur the entire time — a proceeding, 1 
could 'easily see, he w^as not prepared for. At 
last, actually maddened with his inability to 
throw mo, and enra'ged by my continuing to 
spur him, ho broke away, and dashing headlong 
forward, rushed into the very thickest of the 
grove. Fortunately for me, the trees were 
either shrubs or of stunted growth, so that 1 had 
only to keep my saddle to escape danger ; but 
suddenly emerging from this, be gained the 
open sward, and as if his passion became more 
furious as ho indulged it, he threw up his head, 
and struck out in full gallop. I had but time 
to see that he was heading for the great fos.se 
of the boulqvard, when wo were already on its 
brink. A shout, and a cry of I know not what, 
came from the tower ; but I heard nothing more. 
Mad as the maddened animal himself, perhaps 
at that moment just as indifferent to life, 1 
dashed the spurs into his flanks, and over we 
went, lighting on the green sward #ls easily as 
a seagull on a wave. To all seeming, the ter- 
rible leap had somewhat sobered him; but on 
me it had produced the very opposite effect. I 
felt that 1 had gained the mastery, and resolved 
to use it. With unrelenting punishment, then, 
I rode him forward, taking the country as it lay 
straight before me. The few fences which 
divided the great fields were too insignificant 
be called leaps, and he took them in the “sling” 
of his stretching gallop. He was now subdued, 
yielding to every turn of my wrist, and obeying 
every motive of my will like an instinct> It 
may read like a potty victory ; but he who has 
ever experienced the triumph over an enraged 
and powerful horse, well knows that fow sensa- 
tions are more pleasurably exciting. High as 
is the excitement of being borne along in full 
speed, leaving village and spire, glen and river, 
bridge and mill behind you — ^now careering up 
the mountain side, with the fresh breeze upon 
your brow; now diving into the dark forest, 
startling the hare from her cover, and sending 
the wild deer scampering before you — it is still 
incrca.sed by the sense of a victory, by feeling 
that the mastery is with you, and that each 
bound of the noble beast beneath you has its 
impulse «i your own heart. 

Although the cavalry squadrons I was dis- 
patched to overtake had quitted Nancy four 
hours before, I came up with them in less than 
an hour, and inquiring for the officer in com- 
mand. rode up to the head of the division. He 
was a thin, gaunt-looking, stern-featured man, 
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who listened to my message 'without changing a 
muscle. • 

“ Who sent you with this order ?” said he. 

“ A general officer, sir, w’hoso name I don’t 
know ; but who told me to take his own horse 
and follow you.” 

* ** Did he tell you to kill the animal, sir,” said 
ho, pointing to the heaving flanks and shaking 
tail of the exhausted beast. 

“ He bolted with me at first, major, and hav- 
ing cleared the ditch of the Boulevard, rode 
away with me.” 

“ Why it’s Colonel Mahon’s Arab, ‘ Aleppo,’ 
said another officer ; what could have persuaded 
him to mount an orderly on a best worth ten 
thousand francs ?” 

I thought I’d have fainted, as I heard these 
words; the whole consequences of my act 
revealed themselves before me, and I saw 
arrest, trial, sentence, imprisonment, and heaven 
knew what afterward, like a panorama rolling 
out to my view. 

“ Tell the colonel, sir,” said the major, “that 
1 have taken the north road, intending to cross 
over at Beaumont ; that the artillery trains have 
cut up the Metz road so deeply that cavalry 
can not travel ; tell him that I thai^ him much 
for his politeness in forwarding this dispatch to 
me; and tell him, that I regret the rules of 
active service should prevent my sending back 
an escort to place yourself under arrest, for the 
manner in wliich you have ridden — ^j'ou hear, 
sir ?” • 

I touched my cap in salute. 

••Are you certain, sir, that you have my 
answer correctly*?” 

“ I am, sir.” 

•• Repeat it, then.” 

1 mentioned the reply, '\iord for word, as ho 
spoke it. 

“ No, sir,” said he, as I concluded ; *• 1 said 
for unsoldierlike and cruel treatment to your 
horse.” 

One of his olficcrs whispered something in liis 
ear, and he quietly added — 

“1 find that 1 had not used these words, but 
I ought to have done so; give the message, 
therefore, as you heard it at first.” 

“ Mahon will shoot him, to a certainty,” 
muttered one of the captains. 

“ I’d not. blame himV’ joined another ; “ that 
horse saved his life at Quiberon, when he fell in 
w'ith a patrol ; and look at him no\v !” 

The major made a sign for me to retire, and 
1 turned and set out tow'ard Nancy, with the 
feelings of a convict on the way to his fate. 

If I did not feel that these brief records of an 
humble career were “upon honor,” and that the 
only useful lesson a life so unimportant can 
teach is, the conflict betw’een opposing influences, 

I might possibly be disposed to blink the avowal, 
that, sm I roue along toward Nancy, a very 
great doakt occurred to me as to whether I 
ought not to desert ! It i.s a very ignoble ex- 
pression ; but it must out. There were not in 
the French service any of those ignominious 


punishments w'hich, once undergone, a man is 
dishonored forever, and no more admissible to 
rank with men of character than if convicted of 
actual crime; but there w’^ere marks of degra- 
dation, almost as severe, then in vogue, and 
’which met}, dreaded with a fear nearly as acute 
— such, for instance, as being ordered fur service 
at the Bagne do Brest, in Toulon — the arduous 
duty of guarding the galley slaves, and which 
was scarcely a degree above the condition of 
the condemned themselves. Than such a fata 
as this, I would willingly have preferred death. 
It w as, then, this thought that suggested deser- 
tion ; but I soon rejected the unworthy tempta- 
tion, and held on my way toward Nancy. 

Aleppo, if at first w'earied by the severe burst, 
soon rallied, while he showed no traces of his • 
fiery temper, and exhibited few of fatigue ; and 
as I w^alkcd along at his side, washing his mouth 
and nostrils at each fountain I passed, and 
slackening his saddle-girths, to give him free- 
dom, long before w’o arrived at the siibiirhs he 
had regained all his looks, and much of his 
spirit. 

At last w'c entered Nancy about nightfall, 
and, w'ith availing heart, I found myself at the 
gale of the Ducal palaco. The sciitiies suil'crcd 
me to pass iiiimoleslcd, and entering, 1 took my 
way through the court-yard, toward the small 
gate of the garden, which, as I had left it, was 
unlatched. 

it WHS strange enough, the nearer I drew 
tow'ard the eventful moment of my fate, the 
more roolutc and composed my heart became. 
It is possible, thought I, that in a lit of passion 
ho will send a ball through me, as the officer 
.^uid. Be it so — (he matter is the sooner ended. 
If, however, he will condescend to listen to ni^i 
explanation, I may bo able to assert my inno 
cence, at Ica^t so far as intention wont. ‘With 
this comforting conclusion, I descended at the 
stable door. Two dragoons in undress were 
smoking, as they lay at full length upon a l»cnch, 
and speeflily arose as I came up. 

“Tell the colonel 1 h3’.s come, Jacques,” said 
one, in a loud voice, and llie other retired ; while 
the speaker, turning toward me, took the liridle 
from my hand, and led the animal in, without 
vouchsafing a 'word to me. 

“An active beast that,” said I, affecting the 
ea.sicst and coolest indifibrenee. The soldier 
gave me a look of undisguised amazement, and 
1 continued, 

“He has had a bad hand on him, I should 
say — some one too flurried and loo fidgety to 
give confidenoe to a hot-tempered horse.” 

Another stare was all the reply. 

“In a little limcj, and with a little patience, 
rd make him as gentle as a lamb.” 

“ I am afniid you’ll not have the opportunity,’’ 
replied he, .sigiulicanlly ; “but ibe colonel, f 
see, is wrailirig for you, and you can discuss the 
matter together.” 

The otlicr dragoon had just then returned, 
and made rrie a sign to follow him. A few 
paces brought us to the door of a small pavilion, 
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at which a sentry stood, and having motioned to 
me to pass in, my guide left me. An orderly 
sergeant at the same instant appeared, and 
beckoning to me to advance, he drew aside a 
curtain, and pushing me forward, let the heavy 
folds close behind mo ; and now I found myself 
in a richly-furnished chamber, at the farther end 
of which an officer -was at supper with a young 
and handsome woman. The profusion of wax 
lights on the table — the glitter of plate, and 
glass, and porcelain — the richness of the lady’s 
dress, which seemed like the costume of a ball 
— were all objects distracting enough, but they 
could not turn me from the thought of my own 
condition ; and 1 stood still and motionless, Avhilc 
the officer, a man of about iifly, with dark and 
.stern features, deliberately scanned mo from 
head to fo(Jt. Nut a word did ho speak, not a 
gesture did he make, but sat, with his black 
eyes actually piercing mo. I would have given 
any thing for some outbreak of anger, some 
burst of ])assion, that would have put an end to 
this horrible suspense, but none came; and there 
he remained several minutes, as if contemplating 
somclliing too new and strange for utterance. 
*‘Thi.N must have an end,” tliougJ;^t I — “here 
goes-” and so, with my hand in salute, I drew 
myself full up, and said, 

1 (jarried your orders, sir, and reeeivod for 
an.swer that Major Koquclard had taken the 
north road advisedly, as that by Rcaumoiit was 
cut up by the artillery trains; that he would 
cross over to the Metz Chaussee as soon as 
|M)ssiblc ; that he thanked you for the kindne.ss 
<»f your warning, and regretted that the rules of 
active service precluded his dispatching an escort 
o[ arrest along with me, for the manner in which 
i had ridden with the order.” 

‘‘a-\riy thing more?” asked the colonel, in a 
voice that sounded thick and guttural with pas- 
sion. 

•* Nothing more, sir.” 

‘‘ No furiher remark or observation ?” 

*• None, sir — at least from the majoT-.” 

“ What then — from any oilier?” 

“ A captain, sir, whose name I do not know, 
•lid “iv something.” 

‘‘ VVhat was it ?” 

”I lorget the precise words, sir, but tlieir 
purport was, that Colonel !Malion would certainly 
shoot mo when I got back.” * 

‘‘ And you replied ?” 

“I don’t believe I made any reply at the 
lime, sir.” 

‘‘But you thought, sir — what were your 
thoughts ?'’ 

‘‘ J thought it very like what I’d have done 
myself in a like ease, although certain to be 
sorry for it afterward.” 

VVhother the emotion had been one for some 
time previous restrained, or that my last words 
had provoked it suddenly, I can not toll, but the 
lady here burst out into a fit of laughter, but 
which was as suddenly checked by some sharp 
observation of the colonel, whose stem features 
grew sterner and darker every moment. 
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“ There we differ, sir,” said he, “ for I should 
not.” At the same instept he pushed his plate 
away, to make room on the table for a small 
portfolio, opening which he prepared to write. 

“ You will bring this paper,” continued he, 
“ to the ‘ Prevot Marshal.’ To-morrow morn- 
ing you shall bo tried by a regimental court« 
martial, and as your sentence may probably be 
the galleys and hard labor — ” 

“I’ll save them the trouble,” said I, quietly 
drawing my sword ; but scarcely was it cltar 
of the scabbard when a shriek broke from the 
lady, who possibly knew not the object of my 
act; .at the same instant the colonel bounded 
across the chamber, and striking me a severe 
blow upon the arm,* dashed the weapon from 
my hand to the ground. 

“ You want the ‘ fusillade’ — is that what you 
want ?” cried he, as, in a towering fit of passion, 
he dragged me forward to the light. 1 was now 
standing close to the table ; the lady raised her 
eyes toward me, and at once broke out into a 
burst of laughter ; such hearty, merry laughter, 
that, even with the fear of death before me, I 
could almost have joined in it. 

‘‘What is it — what do you mean, Laure?” 
cried the colonel angrily. 

“Don't you see it?” said she, still holding 
her kerchief to her face — “ can’t you perceive 
it yourself ? lie has only ono mustache !” 

I turned hastily toward the mirror beside 
me, and there was the fatal fact revealed — one 
gallant curl disported proudly o^cr the left 
cheek, while the other was left bare. 

“Is the fellow mad — a mountebank?” said 
the colonel, whoso anger was now at its white 
heat. 

“ Neither, ‘jir,’’ said I, tearing off my remain- 
ing mustache, iii shame and passion together. 
“Among my other misfortunes I have that of 
being young ; and what’s worse, I was asham- 
ed ol it ; but 1 begin to see my error, and know 
that a man may be old without gaining either 
in dignity or temper.” 

With a stroke of his closed fist upon the 
the colonel made every glass and decanter spring 
from tlieir places, while ho uttered an oath that 
was only current in the days of tlnit army. 
‘•This beyond belief,” cried lie. Como, 
gredin, you liavc at least had one jiiecc of good 
fortune : you've fallen precisely into th«^ hands 
of ono who can deal with you. Your regi- 
ment?” 

“ The Ninth Hussars.” 

“ Your name.” 

“ Tiernay.*’ 

“ Tioriisiy ; that's not a French name?’’ 

“Not originally; wo were Irish once.” 

“ Irish !” said he, in a difl'erent tone from 
what ho had hitherto u.sed. “Any relaiive ol 
a certain Comte Maurice dc Tiernay, who onco 
served ill the Royal Guard ?” 

“ His son, sir.” 

“ What — his son ! Art certain of this, lad ? 
You remember your mother’s name, then ; what 
w'as it ?’’ 
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^ IflieTer knew which was mj motheri’’ sudd 
L ” ifftdMiotselle da la Lasterie, or — ” 

- fla 4td not aofier me to finish, but throwing 
hia nnna aroimd my neck, pressed me to his 


**Yoa are little Manrice, then,” said he, 

Um son of my old and valued comrade ! Only 
t binlr (d* it, Laure — I was that boy’s godfather.” 

Here was a sudden change in my fortunes ; 
nor was it without a great effort that I could 
orddit the reali^ of it, as 1 saw myself seated 
between the colonel and his fair companion, 
both of whom overwhelmed me with attention. 
It turned out that Colonel Mahon had been a 
fellow-guardsman with my father, for whom he 
bad ever preserved the warmest attachment. 
One of the few survivors of the “Garde du 
Corps,” he had taken service with the republic, 
and was already reputed as one of the most 
distinguished cavalry officers. 

Strange enough, Maurice,” said he to me, 
“ there was something in your look and manner, 
as you spoke to me there, that recalled your 
poor father to my memory ; and, without know- 
ing or suspecting why*, 1 suffered you to bandy 
words with me, while at another moment 1 
would have ordered you to be ironed and sent 
to prison.” 

Of my mother, of whom I wished much to 
learn something, he would not speak, but adroitly 
changed the conversation to the subject of my 
own adventures, and these he made me recount 
from the beginning. If the lady enjoyed all the 
absurdities of my checkered fortune with a keen 
sense of the ridiculous, the colonel apparently 
could trace in them but so many resemblances 
to my father's character, and constantly broke 
out into exclamations of “ How like him !” 
“Just what he would have done himself!” 

“ His own very words !” and so on. 

It was only in a pause of the conversation, as 
the clock on the mantle-piece struck eleven, that 
I was aware of the lateness of the hour, and 
remembered that I should be on the punishment- 
roll the next morning, for absence from quarters. 

“ Never fret about that, Maurice, I’ll return 
your name as on a special service j and Co have 
(he benefit of truth on our side, you shall be 
named one of my orderlies, with the grade of 
corporal.” 

“Why not make himg. sous-licutcnant?” said 
the lady, in a half whisper. “ I’m .sure he Is 
l>etter worth his epaulets than any I have seen 
iwi your staff.” 

“Nay, nay,” muttered the colonel, “the 
rules of the service forbid it. He’ll win his 
spurs' time enough, or I’m much mistaken.” 

While I thanked my new and kind patron for 
his goodness, 1 could not help saying that my 
hcait was eagerly set upon the prospect of 
actual service •, and that, proud as I should be 
t)f his protection, I would rather merit it by my 
ijonduct, than owe my advancement to favor. 

“ Which simply means that you are tired of 
Nanofl^and riding drill, and want to see how 
men comport themselves where the manoeuvres 


are not arranged beforehand. Well, so far you 
are right, boy. I shall, in all likelihood, be 
stationed hero for three or four months, during 
which you may have advanced a stage or so 
toward those epaulets my fair friend desires to 
see upon your shoulders. You shall, therefore, 
be sent for'jvard to your own corps. I’ll write 
to the colonel to confirm the rank of corporal ; 
the regiment is at present on the Moselle, and, 
if I mistake not, will soon be actively employed. 
Come to me to-morrow, before noon, and be 
prepared to march with the first detachments 
that are sent forward.” 

A cordial shake of the hand followed these 
words ; and the lady having also vouchsafed me 
an equal token of her good-will, I took my leave, 
the happiest fellow that ever betook himself ti> 
quarters after hours, and as indifferent to the 
penalties annexed to the breach of discipline as 
if the whole code of martial law were a mere 
fable. 


CHAPTER X. 

AN ARISTOCRATIC REPUBLICAN. 

If the ^rthy reader would w’ish to fancy 
the happiest of all youthful beings, let him 
imagine w^hat I must have been, as, mounted 
upon Aleppo, a present from my godfather, with 
a purse of six shining Louis in my pocket, and 
a letter to my colonel, I set forth for Metz. I 
had breakfasted w'ith Colonel Mahon, who, amid 
much good advice for my future guidance, gave 
me, half slyly, to understand that the days of 
Jacobinism had almost run their course, and that 
a reactionary movement had already set in. The 
republic, he added, w^as as strong, perhaps 
stronger than ever, but that men had grown 
w’eary of mob tyranny, and were, day by day. 
reverting to the old loyalty, in respect for what- 
ever pretended to culture, good breeding, and 
superior intelligence. “ As in a shipwreck, the 
crew in.stinctively turn for counsel and direction 
to the officers, you will see that France will, 
notwithstanding all the libertinism of our age, 
place her confidence in the men who have been 
the tried and w’^orthy sen'ants of former govern- 
ments. So far, then, from suffering on account 
of your gcntlo blood, Maurice, the time is not 
distant when it will do you good service, and 
when every association that links you with 
family and fortune will be deemed on additional 
guarantee of your good conduct. I mention thc.so 
things,” continued he, “ because your colonel is 
what they call a ‘Grosbleu,’ that is, a coarse - 
minded, inveterate republican, detesting aristoc- 
racy and all that belongs to it. 7'ake care, 
therefore, to give him no just cause for discon- 
tent, but be just as steady in maintaining your 
position as the descendant of a noble house, who 
has not forgotten w^hat were once*the privileges 
of his rank. Write to mo frequently and freely, 
and I’ll take care that you want for nothing, so 
far as my small means go, to .sustain whatever 
grade you occupy. Your own conduct shall 
decide whether I ever desire to have any other 
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inheritor than the son of my oldest friend in the 

world.” 

Such were his last words to me, as I set 
forth, in company with a large party, consisting, 
for the most part, of under officers and em- 
ployees attached to the medical staff of the 
army. It was a very joyous and merry frater- 
nity, and, consisting of ingredients drawn from 
dilii;rcnt pursuits and arms of the service, infi- 
nitely amusing from contrast of character and 
habits. My chief associate among them was a 
young sous-licutcnant of dragoons, whose age, 
scarcely much above my own, joined to a joyous, 
reckless temperament, soon pointed him out as 
the character to suit me : his name wa.s Eugene 
Santron. In appearance he was slightly formed, 
and somewhat under-sized, but with handsome 
features, their animation rendered sparkling by 
two of the wickedest black eyes that ever glis- 
tened and glittered in a human head. I soon 
saw that, under the mask of affected fraternity 
and equality, he nourished the most profound 
contempt for the greater number of associates, 
who, ill truth, were, however “braves gens,” 
the very roughest and least-polished specimens 
of the polite nation. In all his intercourse with 
them, Eugene alfceted the easiest tone of ciini- 
arudere and equality, never assuming in the 
slightest, nor making any jiretensions to the 
least superiority on the score of position or ac- 
quirements, but on the whole c(«isoling himself, 
IIS it were, by “playing them oHj” in their sev- 
eral ecccntricitic.s, and rendering every trait of 
their vulgarity and ignorance tributary to bis 
own amusement. Partly from seeing that he 
made me an exception to this practice, and 
partly from liis perceiving the amusement it 
alliprdcd me, wc drcM’ closer toward each other, 
and before many days elapsed, had become sworn 
friends. 

There is probably no feature of chiiractcr so 
very attractive to a young man as frankness. 
The most artful of all flatteries is that which 
addresses itself by candor, and seems at 6nee to 
select, as it were, by intuition, llic object most 
suited for a eonfldeiiee. Santron earned mo by 
a roup dc main of this kind, as taking my arm 
one evening, as I was strolling along the banks 
of the Moselle, he said, 

“ My dear Maurict*, it’s very easy to sec that 
the society of our excellent friends yonder is just 
u? distasteful to you as to me. One can not 
always bo satisfied laughing at their solecisms 
in breeding and propriety. One grows weary 
at Inst of ridiculing their thousand absurdities ; 
and then there comes the terrihle retribution in 
the reflection of what the devil brought me into 
such company ? a question that, however easily 
answorc'd, grows more and more intolerable the 
ofiener it is asked. To be sure, in my ease 
there was little 'choice in the matter, for 1 was 
not in any way the arliitor of my own fortune. 

I saw myself converted from a royal page to a 
print ci’’.s devil by ii kind old follow, who saved 
ray life by smearing my face with ink, and cover- 
ing my scarlet uniform with a filthy blouse ; and 
VoL. I.— No. 4.— 1 1 
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smoe that day I have taken the hint, and often 
found the lesson a good one-^tho dirtier the safer ! 

“ We were of the old nobility of France, but 
as the name of our family vras the cause of its 
extinction, I took care to change it. I see you 
don’t clearly comprehend me, and so I’ll explain , 
myself better. My father lived unmolested dur- 
ing the earlier days of the revolution, and might 
so have continued to the end, if a detachment ul 
the Garde Republieaino had not been dispatched 
to our neighborhood of Sarro Louis, where it 
was supposed some lurking regard for royally 
yet lingered. These fellows neither knew nor 
cared for the ancient noblesse of the country, 
and one evening a patrol of them stopped my 
father as he was taking bis evening walk along 
the ramparts. PIo would scarcely deign to no- 
tice the insolent ‘Qiii va la!’ of the sentry, a 
summons Ac at least thought superfluous in a 
town which had known his ancestry for eight 
or nine generations. At the repetition of the 
cr\', accompanied by something that sounded 
ominous, in the sharp click of a gun-lock, he 
replied, haughtily, ‘ Jc suis le Marquis do Saint- 
Tr(*ne.’ 

“ ‘ There arc no more marquises in France!’ 
was the savage answer. 

“ My father smiled contemptuously, and briel- 
1}' said, * Saint-Trone.’ 

“ ‘ We have no saints either,’ cried another. 

“ ‘ Be it so, ray friend,’ said he, with mingled 
pity and disgust. ‘ 1 suj)pose some designation 
may at least be left to me, and that !• may call 
my.sclf Trono.’ 

“ ‘We are done with thrones long ago,’ shout- 
ed they in chorus, ‘ and we'll finish you also.' 

“ Ay, and they kept their word, too. They 
shot him that same evening, on very little other 
charge than his own name ! If I have retained 
the old sound* of my name, 1 have given it a 
more plebeian spelling, which is, perhaps, just 
us much of an alteration as any man need sub- 
mit to for a period that will pass aw’ay so soon." 

“ How so, Eugene ? you fancy the republic 
will not endure iu France. Wiiat, then, can 
replace it ?” 

“ Any thing, every thing ; for the future all 
is possible. We have annihilated legitimacy, it 
is true, just as the Indians destroy a forest, by 
burning the trees, but the roots remain, and il‘ 
the soil is inei pablo of sending up the giant 
stems as before, it is equally unable to furnish 
a new and difieront culture. Monarchy is just 
as firmly rooted in a Frenchman’s heart, but he 
will have neither patience for its tedious growth, 
nor can he submit to restore what has cost him 
so dearly to destroy. The consequences will, 
therefore, bo a long and continued struggle be- 
tween ])artics, eacih-imposing upon the nation 
the form of govcrimient that pleases it in turn. 
Meanwhile, you and 1, and others like us, must 
.servo whatever is uppermost — the cleverest feJ- 
low ho who -secs the coming change, and pre- 
jiares to take advantage of it.” 

‘•Then are you a royalist?” asked I. 

“ A royalist ! what ! stand by a monarch who 
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dM6rted his aristocracy, and forgot his own 
didter; defend a throne that he had reduced to 
the condition of a fautenil de Bourgeois 7” 

“ You are then for the republic ?” 

“For what robbed roe of ray inheritance-^ 
^ what degraded roe from my rank, and reduced 
jhe to a state below that of my own vassals ! Is 
this a cause to uphold ?” 

“ You arc satisfied with military glory, per- 
haps,” said I, scarcely knowing what form of 
faith to attribute to him. 

“In an army where my superiors are the 
very dregs of the people : where the canaille 
have the command, and the chivalry of*France 
is represented by a sansculotte !” 

“ The cause of the Church — ” 

A burst of ribald laughter cut me short, and 
laying his hand on my shoulder, he looked me 
full in the face while, with a struggle to re- 
cover his gravity he said, 

“I hope, my dear Maurice, you are not 
serious, and that you do not mean this for ear- 
nest! Why, my dear boy, don’t you talk of 
the Eleusinian Mysteries, the Delphic Oracle, 
of Alchemy, Astrology — of any thing, in short, 
of which the world, having amused itself, has, 
at length, grown weary? Can’t you see that 
the Church has passed away, and these good 
priests have gone the same road as their prede- 
cessors. Is any acuteness wanting to show that 
there is an end of this superstition that has en- 
thralled men’s minds for a couple of thousand 
years? 4^0, no, their game is up. and forever. 
These pious men, who despised this world, and 
yet had no other hold upon the minds of others 
than by the very craft and subtlety that world 
taught them. These heavenly sonls, whose 
whole machinations revolved about earthly ob- 
jects and the successes of this groveling planet! 
Fight for them! No, parbhn owe them 
but little love or afTcction. Their whole aim in 
life has been to disgust one with whatever is 
enjoyable, and the best boon they have conferred 
upon humanity, that bright thought, of loc^king 
up the softest eyes and fairest cheeks of France 
in cloisters and nunneries! I can forgive our 
glorious revolution much of its wrong when I 
think of the Pretre ; not but that they could have 
knocked down the Church without suffering the 
ruins to crush the chateau I” 

Such, in brief, ^ero the opinions my com- 
panion held, and of which I was accustomed to 
hear specimens every day; at first, with dis- 
pleasure and repugnance; later on, with more 
of toleration; and, at last, with a sense of 
amusement at the singularity of the notion.s, or 
the dexterity with which he defended them. The 
poison of his doctrines was the more in.sidious, 
because, mingled with a certain dash of good 
nature, and a reckless, careless easiness of dis- 
position, always attractive to veiy young men. 
His reputation for courage, of which he had 
given signal proofs, elevat^ him in my esteem ; 
and, ere long, all my misgivings about him, in 
regard of certain blemishes, gave way before 
my admiration of his heroic bearing, and a 


readiness to confront peril, wherever to be 
found. 

I had made him the confidant of my own hi&> 
tory, of which I told him evt^ry thing, save the 
passages which related to the Pero Michel. 
These I either entirely glossed over, or touched 
so lightly as to render unimportant ; a dread of 
ridicule restraining mo from any mention of 
those earlier scenes of my life, which were 
alone of all those I .should have avowed with 
pride. Perhaps it was from mere accident — 
perhaps some secret .shame to conceal my for- 
lorn and destitute condition may have had its 
share in the motive; but, for some cause or 
other, I gave him to understand that my ac- 
quaintance with Colonel Mahon had dated back 
to a much earlier period than a few days before, 
and, the impression once made, a sense of false 
shame led me to .support it. 

“ Mahon can be a good friend to yon,” said 
Eugene ; “ he stands well with all parties. The 
Convention trust him, the sansculottes are afraid 
of him. and the few men of family whom the 
guillotine has left look up to him as one of their 
stanchest adherents. Depend upon it, tlierc- 
fore, yonv promotion is safi* enough, even if 
there were not a field open for every man who 
seeks the path to eminence. The great point, 
how'cver. is to get service with the army of 
Italy. These campaigns here are as barren and 
profitless as the .soil they are fought over ; but, 
in the south, Maurice, in the land of dark eyes 
and tresse.s, under the bine skies, or beneath the 
trclliced vines, there are rewards of vielorv 
more glorious than a grateful country, as they 
call it, ever bestowed. Never forger, my bo}*, 
that you or I have no Cause ! It is to us 
a matter of indifference what party triumjfts, 
or w^ho is uppermost. The government may 
change to-morrow, and the day after, and so on 
for a month lonsr, and yet wr remain just as \\c 
were. Monarchy, Commonwealth, Democracy 
— what you vrill — may rule the hour, hut the 
sous-heutenant is but the servant who changes 
his master. Now, in revenge for all this, we 
have one compensation, w^hich to ‘live for 
the day.’ To make the most of that brief hour 
of .sunshine granted us, and to taste of cveiy 
pleasure, to mingle in every dissipation, and 
enjoy every excitement that we can. This is 
my philosophy, Maurice, and just try it.” 

Such was the companion with whom chance 
threw me in contact, and I grieve to think how 
rapidly his influence gained the mastery over 
me. 


CHAPTER XI. 

“ THE rA.S.SAGE OF THE RHINE.” 

I PARTED from my friend Eugene at Treves, 
where ho remained in garrison, while I -was 
.sent forward to Cohlentz to join my regiment, 
at that lime forming part of Noy’s division. 

Were I to adhere in my narrative to the broad 
current of great events, I should here have to 
* speak of that grand scheme of tactics by which 
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Rtober, advancing; from the Lower Rhine, en- 
gaged the attention of the Austrian Grand Duke, 
in order to give time and opportunit}' for Hoohe’s 
pa.ssage of the river at Strasbourg, and the com- 
menocment of that campaign which had for its 
object the subjugation of Germany. I have not, 
however, the pretension to chronicle those pas- 
sages which history has forever made memor- 
able, even were my own share in them of a 
more distinguished character. The insignih- 
canoe of my station must, therefore, be my apol- 
ogy if I turn from the description of great and 
eventful incidents to the humble narrative of my 
own career. 

Whatever the contents of Colonel Mahon’s 
letter, they did not plead very favorably for me 
^th Colonel Hacque, my new commanding 
officer ; neither, to all seeming, did my own 
appearance weigh any thing in my favor. Rais- 
ing his e3^es at intervals from the letter to stare 
at me, he uttered some broken phrases of dis- 
content and displeasure ; at last he .said — 
••What’s the object of this letter, sir; to what 
end have you prc.scnted it to me?'’ 

“ A.s I am ignorant of its eontonts, mon col- 
onel.” .said I calmly, ‘‘I can .scarcdl}' answer 
the question.” 

‘‘ Well, sir, it informs me that you arc the 
son of a certain Count Ticrnny, who has long 
since paid the price of his nobility; and that 
being a special protege of the writer, be takes 
occasion tt» present you to me j now I ask again, 
with what olijcct ?” 

“ I presume, sir. to obtain for me the honor 
which T now enjoy — to become per.‘*onally 
known to }rou.” 

“ I know every soldb'r under my command, 
silt” said he, rebukingly, “as you will soon 
learn if you remain in my regiment. I have no 
need of recommendatory letters on that score. 
As to your grade of corporal, it is not confirm- 
ed ; time enough when your .services shall have 
shown that you deserve promotion. I^irblcn, 
sir, you‘11 have to show other claim.s than your 
ei-devant countship.” 

“ Colonel Mahon gave me a horse, sir, may 
I be permitted to retain him as a regimental 
mount ?” asked I, timidly. 

“ We want horse.s — what is ho like ?” 

“ Three quarters Arab, and splendid in ac- 
tion, .sir.” 

“ Then of course, unfit for .service and field 
manojuvres. Send him to the Etat Major. The 
Republic will find a fitting mount for yon ; ^^oii 
may retire.” 

And I did retire, with a heart almost burst- 
ing between anger and di.sappointmcnt. What 
a future did this opening present to me ! What 
a realization this of all my flattering hopc.s ! 

This sudden, reverse of fortune, for it was 
nothing less, did not render mo more di.sposcd 
to make the best of my new condition, nor see 
in the most pleasing light the rough and rude 
fraternity among which I was thrown. The 
Ninth Hussars were reputed to bd an excellent 
4^erviec-cnrp'*, but. off duty, contained some of 
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the worst ingredients of the army. Play, and 
its consequence dueling, filled up every hour 
not devoted to regimental duty ; and low as the 
tone of manners and morals stood in the service 
generally, “ Hacques Tapageurs,” as they were 
called, enjoyed the unflattering distinction of* 
being the leaders. Self-re.spect was a quality 
utterly unknown among them — none felt asham- 
ed at the disgrace of punishment — and as all 
knew^ that, at the approach of the enemy, prison 
doors would open, and handcuffs fall off, they 
affected to think the Salle do Police wa.s a 
pleasant alternative to the fatigue and worry of 
duty, ^hese habits not only stripped soldiering 
of all its chivalry, but robbed freedom itself of 
all its nobility. These men saw nothing but 
licentiousness in their newly- won liberty. Their 
“ Equality” was the permission to bring every 
thing down to a base and unworthy standard ; 
their “ Fratcrnit}’^,” the appropriation of what 
belonged to one richer than themselves. 

It would give me little pleasure to recount, 
and the reader, in all likelihood, as little to 
hear, the details of my life among such asso- 
ciate.s. They arc. the pa.ssagcs of my history^ 
most painful to recall, and least worthy of being 
remembered ,• nor can I even 5'ct write without 
shame the cnnfe.s.sion, how rapidly their habits 
became my own. Eugene’s teaching.<i had pre- 
pared me, in a manner, for their le.ssons. His 
skepticism extending to every thing and every 
one, had made me distrustful of all friendship, 
and suspicious of whatever appeared a kindness. 
Vulgar association, and daily intimacy with 
coarsely-minded men, soon finished what ho had 
begun ; and in less time than it took me to break 
my troop-horse to regimental drill, I had been 
myscT “ broke in” to every vice and abandoned 
habit of my companions. 

It wnfi not in my nature to do things by halves ; 
and thus 1 became, and in a brief space too, the 
mo.st inveterate Tapageur of the whole regi- 
ment. There was not a wild prank or plot in 
which I was not foremost, not a breach of the 
discipline unaccompanied by my name or pres- 
ence, and more than half the time of our march 
to meet the enemy, I pas.scd in double irons un- 
der the guard of the Provost -marshal. 

It wa.s at this pleasant stage of in\- education 
that our brigade arrivrtJ in Stni.^boiirg, as part 
of the corps d’armce under the command of 
General Moreau. 

He had just succeeded fo the command on 
Iho dismissal of Pichegru, and found the army 
not only dispirited by the defeats of the past 
campaign, but in a state of rudest indi.scipline 
and disorganization. If left to himself, he 
would have trusted much to time and circum- 
stances for the reform of abuses that had been 
the growth of many months long. But Regnier, 
the second in command, w’as made of “different 
stuff;” he was a harsh and stern disciplinarian, 
who rarely forgave a first, never a second of- 
fense, and who deeming the Salle de Police as 
an incumbrance to an army on service, which, 
besides, required a guard of picked men, that 
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might be better employed elsewhere, usually 
gave the preference to 'the shorter sentence of 
^‘four spaces and a fusillade.’’ Nor was he 
particular in the classification of those crimes 
he thus expiated : from the most trivial excess 
,to the wildest scheme of insubordination, all' 
came under the one category. More than once, 
jis we drew near to Strasbourg, I heard the 
project of a mutiny discussed, day after day. 
Some one or other would denounce the see* 
Icrat Regnier,” and proclaim his readiness to be 
the executioner ^ but the closer we drew to 
head-quarters, the more hushed and .subdued 
became these muttorings, till at last they*ceased 
altogether; and a dark and for boding dread sue- 1 
eecdod to all our late boastings and denunciations. 

This at first surprised and then utterly dis- 
gisted me wdlh my companions. Brave as 
they were before the enemy, had they no cour- 
age for their ow*n countrymen ? Was all their 
valor the offspring of security, or could they 
only be rebellious when the penally had no ter- 
rors for them ? Alas I I was verj' young, and 
did not then know that men are never strong 
against the right, and that a bad cause is al- 
ways a weak one. 

It was about the middle of June when wc 
reached Strasbourg, where now about forty thou- 
sand troops were assembled. ] shall not rcadi- 
forget the mingled astonishment and di.sappoint- 
meiit our appearance excited as the regiment 
entered the town. The Tapageurs. so eele- 
iiratcd ^br*all their terrible excesses and insub- 
ordination, were seen to be a fine corps of soldier- 
like fellows, their horses in high condition, their 
equipments and arms in the very best order. 
Neither did our conduct at all tally with the re- 
putation that preceded us. All w^as orderly and 
regular in the several billets ; the parade w^as 
particularly observed; not a maVi late at the 
night muster. What was the cause of this sud- 
den and remarkable change ? Some said wc 
were marching again.st the enemy ; but the real 
explanation lay in a few words of a general 
order read to us by our colonel the day before 
we entered the city : 

The 9th Hussars have obtained the un- 
worthy reputation of being an ill-disciplined and 
ill-conducted regiment, relying upon their soldier- 
like qualities in face of the enemy to cover the 
disgrace of their mi^onduct in quarters. This 
IS a mistake that must be corrected. All F rench- 
inen are brave ; none can arrogate to themselves 
any prerogative of valor. If any wish to estab- 
blish such a belief, a campaign can always at- 
test it. If any profess to think so without such 
proof, and acting in conformity with this im- 
pres.sion, duio|i 0 y their orders or infringe regi- 
mental dLsci|iine, I will have them shot. 

Regnier, 

“ jldjutant-general,'*^ 

This was, at least, a very straight-forward 
and intelligible announcement, and as such ray 
oomrade.s generally acknowledged it. I, how- 
ever, regarded it as a piece of monstrous and 


intolerable tyranny, and sought to make con- 
verts to my opinion by declaiming about the 
rights of Frenchmen, the liberty of free discus- 
sion, the gloriou.s privilege of equality, and so 
on ; but these arguments sounded faint in pres- 
ence of the drum-head ; and while some slunk 
away from the circle around me, others signifi- 
cantly hinted that they would accept no part of 
the danger my doctrines might originate. 

However 1 might have respected my com- 
rades, had they been always the well-d'sciplined 
bmly 1 now saw them, I confess, that this sud- 
den conversion from fear, was in nowise to my 
taste, and rashly confounded their dread of 
punishment with a base and ignoble fear of 
death. '^And these are the men,” thought 1, 

who talk of their charging homo through thh 
den.se squares of Au.stria — who have hunted the 
leopard into the sea ! and have carried the flag 
of France over the high Alps !” 

A bold rebel, whatever may be the cause 
against which he revolts, will alvva 5 ’s be sure 
of a certain ascendency. Men are prone to 
attribute power to preten.sion, and he who 
stands foremost in the breach will at least win 
the suflrages of those whose cause he assumes 
to defend. In this way it happened that exactly 
as my comrades fell in my esteem, 1 was ele- 
vated in theirs ; and while I took a very depre- 
ciating estimate of their courage, they conceived 
a ver}' exalted opinion of mine. 

It was altogether inexplicable to sec these 
men, many of them the bronzed veterans of a 
dozen campaigns — ^thc wounded and distin- 
guished soldiers in many a hard-hniLdit Held, 
yielding up their opinions and sacrificing their 
convictions to a raw and untried stripling, who 
had never ycl .seen an enemy. 

With a certain fluency of speech 1 possessed 
also a readiness at picking up information, and 
arraying the scattered fragments of news into a 
certain consistence, w’hich greatly imposed upon 
ray coprades. A quick eye for nmncruvrc.«», 
and a shrewd habit of conil)ining in iny i>wn 
mind the various facts that came before me. 
made mu appear to them a perfect authority on 
military matters, of which I talked, I shame to 
.say, with all the confidence and presumption of 
an accomplished general. A few lucky guesses, 
and a few half hints, accidentally confirmed, 
completed all thnl was wanting ; and what 
says “Lc Jcune Maurice,” was the inevitable 
quc.stion that followed each piece of flying gos- 
.sip, or every rumor that rose of a projected 
movement. 

j I have .seen a good deal of the world since 
that time, and 1 am bound to confess, that not a 
I fevr of the great reputations I have witnessed, 

I have stood upon grounds very similar, and not a 
j whit more stable than my own. . A l)old face, a 
ready tongue, a promptness to support, with my 
j right hand, whatever my lips were pledged to, 

I and, above all, good luck, made me the king of 
ray company ; and although that sovereignty 
only extended to half a squadron of hussars, it 
was a whole universe to me. 
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So stocnl matters when, on the 23d of June, 
orders came for the whole corps d'armh to hold 
itself in readiness for a forward movement. 
Rations for two days were distributed, and am- 
munition given out, as if for an attack of some 
duration. Meanwhile, to obviate any suspicion 
of our intentions, the gates of Strasbourg, on the 
eastern side, were closed— ‘all egress in that 
direction forbidden — and couriers and estafettes 
sent off toward the north, as if to provide for the 
march of our force in that direction. The 
arrival of various orderly dragoons during the 
previous night, and on that morning early, told 
of a great attack in force on Manhcim, about 
sixty miles lower down the Rhine, and the can- 
nonade of which some avowed that they could 
"liear at that distance. The rumor, therefore, 
seemed confirmed, that we were ordered to 
move to the north, to support this assault. 

The secret dispatch of a few dismounted 
dragoons and some rifle-men to the banks of the 
Rhine, however, did not strike me ns according 
with this view, and particularly as 1 saw that, 
although all were etpiippcd, and in readiness to 
move, the order to march was not given, a de- 
lay very unlikely to bo incurred, if we 'were 
destined to act as tho reserve of the force already 
engaged. 

Directly opposite to us, on the right bank of 
fhe river, and separated from it by a low flat, 
of about two miles in extent, stood the fortres*^ 
of Kelli, at that time garrisoned by a strong 
Austrian force ; the banks of the river, and tho 
wooded islands in the stream, which communi- 
cated with the right by bridges, or fordable 
passes, being aUo held by the enemy in force. 

These we had often seen, by the aid of icl- 
oicopes, from the towers and spires of Stras- 
bourg ; and now I remarked that the general 
and his stall' seemed more than usually intent 
on observing their movements. This fact, 
coupled with the not less significant one, that 
no preparations for a defense of Strasbourg 
w’cre in progress, convinced me that, iifi>toad of 
moving down tho Rhine to the attack on Man- 
heim, the plan of our general was, to cross the 
liver where we were, and make a dash at the 
fortress of Kehl. I "w^as soon to receive tho 
confirmation of my suspicion, as tho orders came 
for two .squadrons of the ninth to pro(;eed, dis- 
mounted, to the bank of tho Rhine, and, under 
shelter of tho willows, to conceal themselves 
there. Taking po.ssession of tho various skilfs 
and fishing boats along tho bank, we wore dis- 
tributed in small parties, to one of which, con- 
sisting of eight men under the orders of a 
corporal, I belonged. 

About an hour’s march brought us to the 
river side, in a little clump of alder willows, 
where, moored to a stake, lay a fishing boat 
with two shoft oars in her. Lying down be- 
neath the shailo, for tho afternoon was hot and 
sultry, some of us smoked, some chattcil, and a 
few dozed away the hours that somehow seemed 
unusually slow in passing. 

There was a certain dogged siillonness about , 


ray companions, which proceeded from their 
belief, that we and all who remained at Stras- 
bourg, were merely left to occupy the enemy’s 
attention, while greater operations were to be 
carried on elsewhere. 

“You see what it is to be a condemned 
corps,” muttered one ; “ it’s little matter what 
befalls the old ninth, even should they be cut to 
pieces.” 

“They did’nt think so at Enghein,” .said 
another, “when we rode down the Austrian 
cuirassiers.” 

“Plain enough,” cried a third, “we are to 
have skirmishers’ duty here, without skirmish- 
ers’ fortune in having a force to fall back upon.” 

“Eh! Maurice, is* not this very like what 
you predicted for us?” broke in a fourth ironi- 
cally. 

“I’m of the same mind still,” rejoined I, 
coolly. “ the general is not thinking of a retreat; 
he has no intention of deserting a well-garri- 
soned, well-provisioned fortress. Let the attack 
on Manhcim have what success it may, Stras- 
bourg will be held still. I overheard Colonel 
Guyon remark, that the waters of the Rhine 
have fallen three feet since the drought set in, 
and Rcgnicr replied, *that we must lose no 
time, for there will come rain and floods ere 
long.’ Now what could that mean, but the in- 
tention to cross over yonder ?” 

“Cross the Rhine in face of tho fort of 
Kehl !” broke in tho corporal. 

“ The French array have done bojder things 
before now !” was my reply, and whatever tho 
opinion of my comrades, the flattery ranged 
them on my side. Perhaps the cprporal felt it 
beneath his dignity to discuss tactics with an 
inferior, or perhaps he felt unable to refute the 
specious pretensions I advanced ; in any case 
ho turned away, and either slept, or aflected 
sleep, while 1 strenuously labored to convince 
ni}' companions that my surmise was correct. 

I repeated all my former arguments about the 
decrease in the Rhine, showing that the river 
was scarcely two-thirds of its habitual breadth, 
that the nights wore now dark, and well suiteil 
for a surprise, that the columns which issued 
from tho town took their departure with a pomp 
and parade far more likely to attract tho enemy’s 
attention than escape his notice, and were, 
therefore, the more likely to be destined for 
some .secret expedition, of which all this display 
w'us but the blind. These, and similar facts, 1 
grouped together with n certain ingenuity, 
which, if it failed to convince, at least silenced 
my opponents. And now the brief twilight, if 
so short a struggle between day and darkness 
deserved the name, passed ofl, and night sud- 
denly closed around us— a night black and sUr- 
less, for a heavy mass of lowering cloud seemed 
to unite with tho dense vapor that arose from 
the river, and the low-lying grounds alongsida 
of it. The air was hot and sultry, too, like tho 
precursor ol^ a thunder-storm, and the rush of 
tho stream as it Washed among tho willows, 
sounded pretcrnaturally loud in the stillness. 
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A hazy, indistinot ilame, the watch-fire of the 
enemy, on the island 6f Eslar, was the only 
object visible in the murky darkness. After a 
while, however, we could detect another fire on 
a smaller island, a short distance higher up the 
stream. This, at first dim and uncertain, blazed 
*up after a while, and at length we descried the 
dark shadows of men as they stood^ around it. 

It was but the day before that I had been 
looking on a map of the Rhine, and remarked to 
myself that this small island, little more than a 
mere rock in the stream, w^as so situated as to 
command the bridge between Eslar and the 
German bank, and I could not help wondering 
that the Austrians had never taken the precau- 
tion to strengthen it, or at least place a gun 
there, to enfilade the bridge. Now, to my ex- 
jtreme astonishment, I saw it occupied by the 
soldiery, who, doubtless, were artillery, as in 
such a position small arms would prove of slight 
efficiency. As I reflected over this, wondering 
within myself if any intimation of our movements 
could have reached the enemy, I heard along 
the ground on which I was lying the peculiar 
tremulous, dull sound communicated by a large 
body of men marching. The measured tramp 
could not be mistaken, and as I 1 is Wined I could 
perceive that a force was moving toward the 
river from different quarters. The rumbling 
roll of heavy guns and the clattering noise of 
cavalry were also easily distinguished, and awak- 
ing one of my comrades I called his attention to 
tSe sounds.* 

Parblcu !'’ said he, *• thou’rt right ; they’re 
going to make a dash at the fortress, and there 
will be hot work ere morning. What say you 
now, corporal, has Maurice hit it off this 
time ?" 

“ That's as it may be,'’ growled the other, 
sulkily-, ••guessing is easy work tver for such 
a.s thee ! but if be be so clever, let him tell us 
why are wo stationed along the river’s bank in 
email detachments. Wo have had no orders to 
observe the enemy, nor to report upon any thing 
that might go forward ; nor do I see with what 
object we were to secure the fishing boats j 
troops could never be conveyed across the Rhine 
in skills like these !” 

“ I think that this order was given to prevent 
any of the fishermen giving information to the 
enemy in case of a suAden attack,” replied I. 

‘•Mayhap thou wert at the council of w'ar 
when the plan was decided on,” said be, con- 
temptuously. “ For a fellow that never saw 
the smoke of an enemy's gun thou hast a rare 
audacity in talking of war !” 

“ Yonder is the best answer to your taunt,” 
said I, as in a little bend of the stream beside 
us, two boats 'were seen to pull under the shelter 
of the tall ^lldc^s, from which the clank of arms 
could be plainly heard j and now another larger 
launch swept past, the dark .shadows of a dense 
crowd of men showing above the gunwale. 

“ They are embarking, they are certainly 
embarking,” now ran from mouth to mouth. 
As the troops arrived at the river’s bank they 


were s)>ecdily told off” in separate divisions, 
of which some were to lead the attack, otbern 
to follow, and a third portion to remain as a 
reserve in the event of a repulse. 

The leading boat was manned entirely by 
volunteers, anil I could hear from where I lay 
the names called aloud as the men stopped out 
from the ranks. 1 could hear that the first point 
of attack was the island of Eslar. So far there 
was a confirmation of my own guc.ssing, and 1 
did not hesitate to assume the full credit of my 
skill from my comrades. In truth, they will- 
ingly conceded all or even more than 1 asked 
for. Not a stir was heard, not a sight seen, 
not a movement made of which I was not ex- 
pected to toll tho cause and the import; and 
knowing tliat to sustain my influence there was 
nothing for it but to affect a thoniugh ae<iiiaint- 
ance with every thing, I answered all their 
questions boldly and unhesitatingly. I need 
scarcely ol>scrve that the corporal in comparison 
sunk into down-right insignificance. He had 
already shown himself a false ^uide, and none 
asked his opinion further, and 1 became tho 
ruling genius of the hour. The embarkation 
now went rbriskly forward, several light field 
guns were jdaeed in the boats, and two or three 
large rafts, capable of containing two companies 
each, were prepared to be towed across by 
boats. 

Exactly as the heavy hammer of the cathedral 
.struck one, the first boat emerged from the 
willows, and darting rii]>idly forward, headed 
for the middle of the stream ; another and 
another in quick .succession followed, and .speed- 
ily were lo.st to us in the gloom ; and now, two 
four-oared skills stood out together, having a 
raft, w’ith two guns, in tow ; by some misehaiicb, 
however, they got entangled in a side eiirrcnt. 
and the raft swerving to one side, swept past 
the boats, currying them down tho .stream aitnig 
with it. Our attention was not suflered t«» 
dwell on this mishap, for ut the same nioment 
the fla'ih and rattle of fire-arms told us tho 
battle had begun. Two or three isolated shots 
w^ere first heard, and tlien u .sharp platoon fire, 
accompanied by a wild cheer, that wc well 
knew came from our own fcllow.s. One deep 
mellow boom of a large gun resounded arniil 
the cra.sh, and a slight .streak of flame, higher 
up the stream, showed that the shot came from 
tho small island T have already spoken of. 

“Liston, lads,” said I, “that came from the 
‘Fels Insel.’ If they arc firing grape yonder, 
our poor fellows in the l)oat.s will sufi'er .sorel} 
from it. By Ju\c there t* a crash !” 

As I wa.s .speaking a rattling noise like the 
sound of clattering timber was heard, and with 
it a sharp, shrill cry of agony, and all wa.s 
hushed. ^ 

“Let’.s at them, boy.s; they can’t be much 
above our own number. Tho island is a mere 
rock,” cried I to my comrades. 

“ Who commands this party ?” said the cor- 
poral, “you or I?” 

“You, if you lead us against the enemy,” 
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said I i “ but I’ll take it if my comrades will 
follow me. There goes another shot, lads — 
yes or no— now is the time to speak.” 

“ We’re ready,” cried throe, springing for- 
ward, with one impulse. 

At the instant I jumped into the skiff, the 
others took their places, and then came a fourth, 
a fifth, a sixth, and a seventh, leaving the cor- 
poral alone on the bank. 

“ Come along, corporal,” cried I, “we’ll win 
your epaulets for you;” but he turned away 
without a word ; and not waiting further, I 
pu.shed out the skiff, and sent her skimming 
down the stream. 

“Pull steady, boys, and silently,” said I; 
“ wo must gain the middle of the current, and 
then drop down the river without the least noise. 
Once beneath the trees, we’ll give them a 
volley, and then the bayonet. Remember, lads, 
no flinching ; it's as well to die here as be shot 
by old Hcgnier to-morrow.” 

The conflict on the Kslar island was now, to 
all .seeming, a|^ height. The roll of musketry 
was ince-ssant^imd sheets of flume, from time to 
time, .slreakod the darkness aliove the river. 

“Stronger and together, boys — (jnee more — 
(here it is — wc arc in the current, now ; in with 
you, men, and look to }uur carbines — sea that 
the priming is sale; every shut sinm will be 
worth a i'usiladc. Lie still now, and wait lor 
the word (o tire.” 

The spreading foliage of the nut-trees was 
rustling over our heads as I spoke, and the sharp 
skiflj borne on the current, glided smoothly an 
till her bow struck the rock. W'lth high-beating 
hearts ui; clambered up the little elitf; and as ^ 
we reached the top, beheld immediately beneath 
ds, ill a slight dip of the ground, several figures 
around a gun, vvhieli tliey wore busy in adjust- 
ing. 1 looke»l right and left to see lliat my little 
party were all assembled, and without waiting 
fur more, gave the order — lire ! 

We were within pistol range, nnd the dis. 
charge was a deadly one. The terror, "liowevcr, 
was not less compli;te ; for all who escaped 
death fled from the spot, and dasliing through' 
^lic brusliwocKi, made for the shallow part of < 
the stream, between the island and the right | 
bank. | 

Our prize was a brass eight pounder, and an 
ample supply of aminuiiition. The gun was 
pointed toward the middle of the stream, where 
the current being strongest, the bouts would 
necessarily bo delayed ; and in all likelihood 
some of our gallant comrades litul already ex- 
perienced its fatal fire. To wheel it right about, 
and |Kiint it on the Eslar bridge, was the work 
of a couple of minutes; and while three of our 
little party kept up a steady (ire on the retreat- 
ing enemy, the others loaded the gun and pre- 
pared to lire.* 

Our distance from the Eslar island and bridgOi 
as well as 1 could judge from the darkness, 
might be about two hundred nnd fifty yards; 
and as we had the advantage of a slight eleva- 
tion of ground, our position was admirable. 


I “ Wait patiently, lads,” said I, restraining, 
with difficulty, the burning ardor of my men. 
“ Wait patiently, till the retreat has commenced 
over the bridge. The work is too hot to last 
much longer on the island : to fire upon them 
there, would bo to risk our own men as much 
as the enemy. See what long flashes of ilamA 
break forth among the brushwood : and listen to 
the cheering now. That was a French cheer ! 

I and there goes another ! Look 1 look, tha 
I bridge is darkening already ! That >va^ a 
! bugle-call, and they are in full retreat. Now, 
lads — now !” 

A.%1 spoke, the gnn exploded, and the instant 
' after w'e heard the crashing rattle of the timber, 
os the shot struck the bridge, and splintered tha 
wood-work in all directions. 

“ The range is perfect, lads,” cried 1. 
“ Load and fire with all speed.” 

Another shot, followed by a terrific scream 
from the bridge, told how tlio 'work was doing. 
Oh ! the .savage exultation, the flcndi.sh joy of 
my heart, as 1 drank in that cry of agony, and 
called upon niy men to load faster. 

Six shots were poured in w’ith trcmcndou.s 
' prcei.sion and ellect, and the seventh tore away 
one of the ^main supports of the bridge, and 
down w'ent the densely crow'ded column into 
I the Rhine ; ut the same instant, the guns of our 
laimche.s opened a destructive fire ujion thn 
banks, which soon were swept clean of the 
enemy. 

High up on the stream, and for r\garly a mile 
Ixdow also, \vc could see the boats of our army 
pulling in for shore ; the crossing of the Rhine 
had been ellcclcd, and we now prepared to 
follow. 

To be continued. 

[Frumtlic Dublin University Magazine.] 

AN AERIAL VOYAGE. 

O F all the wonderful discoveries w'hich modern 
.science has given birth to, there is jicrliups 
not one which has been aiiplicd to useful pur- 
po.scs on a scale so unexfiectedly contracted as 
that by which wo are enabled to penotruto into 
the immense ocean of air with which our globe 
is surrounded, and to examine the physical 
phenomena which are manifested in its upper 
I strata. One would have supi>oscd that tho 
I moment the pow’er w as conferred upon us to 
leave the surface of the earth, and rise above 
the clouds into the sujierior regions, a thousand 
! eager inquirers would present iheinselves as 
: agents in researches in a region so completely 
' untrodden, if such a term may here bo per- 
mitted. 

Nevertheless, this great invention of aerial 
navigation has iviiiuined almost barren. If wa 
except the relebruted aerial voyage of Gay- 
Lussae in 1804, the balloon, with its wonderful 
|Hiw'crs. has been allow'^od to degenerate into a 
mere theatrical exhibition, exciting the vacant 
and unreflecting wonder of the multitude. In- 
I stead of being an instrument of philosophical 
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research, it has become a mere expedient for 
profit in the hands of obnrlatans, so much so, 
that, on the occasion to which we are now 
about to advert, the persons who engaged in the 
project incurred failure, and risked their lives, 
from their aversion to avail themselves of the 
Itxperience of those who had made aerostation a 
mere spectacle for profit. They thought that 
to touch pitch they must bo defiled, and pre- 
ferred danger and the risk of failure to .such 
association. 

It is now about two months since M. Barral, 
a chemist of some distinction at Paris, and M. 
Bixio, a member of the Legislative Assembly 
(whose name will bo remembered in connection 
with the Woody insurrection of June, 1848, 
when, bravely and humanely discharging his 
duty in attempting to turn his guilty follow- 
citizens from their course, he nearly shared the 
fate of the Archbishop, and was severely wound- 
od), resolved upon making a grand experiment 
with a view to observe and record the meteoro- 
logical phenomena of the strata of the atmo- 
sphere, at a greater height and wnth more pre- 
cision than had hitherto been accomplished. 
But from the motives which we have explained, 
the project was kept secret, and it yras resolved 
that the experiment .should be made at an hour 
of the morning, and under circumstances, w^hich 
would prevent it from degenerating into an 
exhibition. MM. Arago and Regnault under- 
took to supply the aerial voyagers w’ilh a pro- 
gramme offthe proposed performance, and in- 
struments suited to the projected obsen’ation.*:. 
M. Araso prepared the programme, in w^hich 
was staled clearly what observations were to 
be made at every stage of the asceniional move- 
ment. 

It was intended that the balloon .«5hould be so 
managed as to come to rest at certain altitud(>s, 
when barometric, thermometric, hygromctric, 
po]ari.«iL'opic, and other observations, were to be 
taken and noted; the balloon after each series 
of observations to make a new ascent. 

The precious instruments by which these 
observations were to be made were prepared, 
and in some cases actually fabricated and gradu- 
ated, by the hands of JM. Regnault himself. 

To provide the balloon and its appendages, 
recourse was had to some of those persons who 
have followed the fabrication of balloons as a 
aort of trade, for the purposes of exhibition. 

In this part of their enterprise the voyagers 
wore not so fortunate, as we shall presently see, 
and still less so in having taken the resolution 
to ascend alone, unacoompanied by a practiced 
serqpaut. It is probable that if they bad selected 
a pnon, such as Mr. Green, for example, who 
had already made frequent ascents for the mere 
purpose .mf exhibition, and who had become 
familiar with the practical management of the 
machioe, a much more favorable re.snlt would 
have ensued. As it was, the two voyagers 
ascended for the first time, and placed them- 
selves in a position like that of a natural philoso- 
pher.^ who, without previous practice, shonld 


undertake to drive a locomotive, with its train, 
on a railway at fifty miles an hour, rejecting the 
humble but indispensable aid of an experienced 
engine-driver. 

The necessary preparations having boon made, 
and the programme and the instruments pre- 
pared, it w'as resolved to make the ascent from 
the garden behind the Obscrvatoiy' at Paris, a 
plateau of some elevation, and free from build- 
ings and other obstacles, at day-break of Satur- 
day, the 29th June. At midnight the balloon 
was brought to the spot, but the inflation was 
not completed until nearly 10 o’clock, a.m. 

It has since been proved that the balloon was 
old and worn, and that it ought not to have 
been supplied for such an occasion. 

It was obviously ]>atched, and it is now known 
that two seamstresses w’ere emi»loyed during 
the preceding day in mending it, and some 
stitching even was found necessary after it had 
arrived at the Observatory. 

The net-work which include^ and supported 
the car was new, and not origHlIy made with 
a view to the balloon it inclosed, the conse- 
quences of which will l)C presently seen. 

The niifht, between Friday and Saturday, 
was one of continual rain, and the balloon and 
its netting became thoroughly saturated with 
moisture. By the time the inflation had been 
completed, it became evident that the net-work 
was loo «mall ; but in the anxiety to carry into 
eflect the project, the consequences of this wero 
most unaccountably overlooked. We say un- 
accountably, beoau.se it is extremely diiricult to 
conceive how cxpciimcntal philosophers and 
practiced observers, like MM. Arago and Rcg- 
nault, to say nothing of numerous .««iibordinntc 
scientific agents who wore present, did ntk 
anticipate what must have ensued in the upper 
regions of the air. Nevertheless, such was the 
fact. 

On the morning of Saturday’, llic instru- 
ments being duly deposited in the car, tliu 
two cntciprising voyagers placed thcinsclvps in 
it, and llio balloon, which previously had been 
held down by the strength of twenty men, 
was liberated, and left to jdiingc into the 
o<.*ean of air, at twenty-seven minutes after ten 
o'clock. 

The weather, as we have already stated, was 
unfavorable, the sky being charged with clouds. 
As it was the purpose of this project to examine 
much higher regions of the atmosphere than 
tho.se which it had been customary for aeronautic 
exhibitors to rise to, the arrangements of ballast 
and inflation which were adopted, were such as 
to cause the ascent to be infinitely more rapid 
than in the case of public exhibitions; in short, 
the balloon darted upward with the speed of an 
arrow, and in two minutes from the moment it 
was liberated, that is to say, at twenty-nine 
minutes past ten, plunged into the clouds, and 
W'a.s withdrawn from the anxious view of the 
distinguished persons B.s.sembb‘d in the garden 
of the Ob.sf*rvatf»rv. 

While passing through this dense cloud, thi 
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voyagers carefully observed the barometer, and 
knew by the rapid fall of the mercury that they 
were ascending with a great velocity. Fifteen 
minutes elapsed before they emerged from the 
cloud j when they did so, however, a glorious 
spectacle presented itself. The balloon, emer- 
ging from the superior surface of the cloud, rose 
under a splendid canopy of azure, and shone 
with the rays of a brilliant sun. The cloud 
which they had just passed, was soon seen sev- 
eral thousand I'cet below them. From the ob- 
servations taken with the barometer and ther- 
mometer, it was afterward found that the thick- 
ness of the cloud through w^hich they had 
passed, was 9800 feet — a little less than two 
miles. On emerging from the cloud, our ob- 
servers examined the barometer, and found that 
the mercury had fallen to the height of 18 
inches ; the thermometer showed a temperature 
of 45^ Fahr. The height of the balloon above 
the level of tho'iea was then 14,200 feet. At 
the moment of emerging from the cloud, M. 
Barral made polaris<;opic observation, wdiich 
('stablishfMl a fact foreseen by M. Arago, that 
the light reflected from the surface of the clouds, 
was unpolarizcd light. • 

The eonliniied and somewhat considerable 
fall of the barometer informed the observers that 
their ascent still continued to bo rapid. The 
rain which had previously fallen, and which 
welted the balloon, and saturated the cordage 
forming the net -work, had now ceased, or, to 
speak more correctly, the balloon had passed 
above the region in which the rain prevailed. 
The strong action of the sun, and almost com- 
plete dryness of the air in which the vast 
machine now floated, caused the evaporation of 
tfcc moisture which enveloped it. The cordage 
and the balloon becoming dry, and thus relieved 
of a certain weight of liquid, -was affected as 
though a quantity of ballast had been thrown 
out, and it darted upward with increased velo- 
city. 

It was within one minute of eleven, ^4icn the 
observers (iiiding the barometer cease the up- 
ward motion, and finding that the machine 
• seillatcd round a position of equilibrium by 
noticing the bearing of the sun, they found the 
epoch lavorable for another series of observa- 
tions. The barometer there indicated that the 
balloon had attained the enormou.s height of 
19,7()(* feet. The moisture which had invested 
ihe thermometer had frozen upon it, and ob- 
structed, for the moment, observations with it. 
It was w'hilo M. Barral was occupied in wiping 
the icicles from it, that, turning his eye upward, 
ho beheld what would have been sufficient to 
have made the stoutest heart quail wnth fear. 

To explain the catastrophe which at this 
moment, and at nearly 20,000 feet above the 
surface of the*carth, and about a mile above the 
highest strata of the clouds, menaced the voya- 
gers, wo must recur to what we have already 
stated in reference to the balloon and the net- 
work. As it was intended to ascend to an 
unusual altitude, it was of course known, that in 
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consequence of the highly rarefied state of the 
atmosphere, and its veftry much diminished press- 
ure, the gas contained in the balloon would 
have a great tendency to distend, and, conse- 
quently, space must bo allowed for the play of 
this effect. The balloon, therefore, at starting, 
was not nearly filled with gas, and yet, as w(? 
have explained it, very nearly filled the net- 
work which inclosed it. Is it not strange that 
some among the scientific men present did not 
foresee, that when it would ascend into a highly 
rarefied atmosphere, it would necessarily dis- 
tend itself to such a magnitude, that the netting 
woul(k be utterly insufficient to contain it? 
Such effect, so strangely unfore.seen, now dis- 
closed itself practicalty realized to the astonished 
and terrified eyes of M. Barral. 

The balloon, in fact, had so swelled as not 
only completely to fill tho netting w'hich cov- 
ered it, but to force its way, in a frightful 
manner, through the hoop under it, from which 
the ear and the voyagers were suspended. - 

In .<»hort, the inflated .silk protruding down- 
ward through the hoop, now nearly touched the 
heads of the voyagers. In this emergency the 
remedy was sufficiently obvious. 

The valv^ must be opened, and tho balloon 
breathed, so as to relieve it from tho over-infla- 
tion. Now, it is well known, that tho valve in 
this machine is placed in a sort of sleeve, of a 
length more or less considerable, connected 
with the lower part of the balloon, through 
which sleeve tho string of tho valve passes. M': 
Barral, on looking for this sleeve, found that it 
had disappeared. Further search showed that 
tho balloon being awkwardly and improperly 
placed in the inclosing net-work, the valve- 
.slecvc, instead of hanging clear of the hoop, 
had been gathered up in tho net-work above the 
hoop ; !so that, to reach it, it would have been 
necessary to have forced a passage between the 
inflated silk and tho hoop. 

Now, hero it must bo observed, that such an 
incident could never have happened to the most 
commonly-practiced balloon exhibitor, whose 
first measure, before leaving the ground, would 
be to secure access to, and the play of iho valve. 
This, however, w'as, in the present ca*'e, fatally 
overlooked. It was, in fine, now qiiiie appar- 
ent, that either of two effects must speedily 
ensue — viz. ; cither the car and the voyagers 
would bo buried in the inflated silk which w’as 
descending upon them, and thus they would be 
suffocatod, or that the fi»rcc oi distention must 
burst tho balloon. If a rupture were to take 
place in that part immediately over the car, 
then the voyagers would be suffocated by an 
atmosphere of hydrogen ; if it should take place 
at a superior part, then the balloon, rapidly dis- 
charged of its gas, would be precipitated to the 
earth, and the destruction of its occupants ren- 
dered inevitable. 

Under these circumstances tho voyagers did 
not lose their presence of mind, but calmly con- 
sidered their situation, and proraply decided 
upon the course to be adopted. M. Barral 
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climbed up the side of the car, and the net- work 
suspending it, and forced his way through the 
hoop, so as to catch hold of the valve-sleeve. 
In this operation, however, he was obliged to 
exercise a force which produced a rent in a part 
of the silk below the hoop, and immediately over 
the car. In a moment the hydrogen gas issued 
with terrible force from the balloon, and the 
voyagers found themselves involved in an atmo- 
sphere of it. 

'Respiration became impossible, and they 
were nearly suffocated. A glance at the ba- 
rometer, however, showed them that they were 
falling to the ground with the most fearful 
rapidity. 

During a few moments* they experienced all 
llie ni]gui>h attending asphyxia. From this 
situation, however, they were relieved more 
speedily than they could then have imagined 
possible ; but the cause which relieved them .<^000 
became evident, and inspired them with fresh 
terrors. 

M. Barral, from the indications of the barom- 
eter, knew that they were being precipitated to 
the surface of the earth with a velocity so pro- 
digious, that (ho passage of the balloon through 
the atmosphere dispelled the ma.ss,of hydrogen 
with which they had been surrounded. 

It was, nevertheless, evident that the small 
rent which had been produced in the lower part 
of the bal](H)n, by the abortive attempt to obtain 
access to the valre. could not have been the 
cause of a Irili so rapid. 

M. Barral, accordingly, proceeded to examine 
ihe external surface of the balloon, as far as it 
was visible from the car, and, to his astonish- 
ment and terror, he discovered that a rupture 
had taken place, and that a rent was made, 
about five feet in length, along the equator of 
the machine, through which, of eoiirse, the gas 
was now cscoping in immcn.«<c quantities. Here 
was the cause of the frightful precipitation of 
the descent, and a source of imminent danger 
in the fall. 

M. Barral promptly decided on the course to 
be taken. 

It was resolved to chcc.k the descent by the 
discharge of the ballast, and every other article 
of weight. But ibis process, to be effectual, 
required to be conducted with considerable cool- 
ness and skill. The^ w’cre some thousand feet 
above the clouds. If the ballast were dismissed 
too soon, the balloon must again acquire a peril- 
ous velocity before it would reach the earth. If, 
on the other hand, its descent were not moder- 
ated in time, its fall might become so precipi- 
tate as to bo ungovernable. Nine or ten sand- 
bags being, therefore, reserved for the last and 
critical moment, all the rest of the ballast was 
discharged. The fall being still frightfully 
rapid, the voyagers cost out, as they descended 
through the cloud already mentioned, every 
article of weight which they had, among which 
were the blankets and woolen clothing which 
tey had brought to cover them in the upper 
rdflons of the atmosphere, their shoc.s, several 


bottles of wine, all, in fine, save and except the 
philosophical instruments. These they regarded 
as the soldier does his Bag, not to be surren- 
dered save with life. M. Bixio, when about to 
throw over a trifling apparatus, called an aspira- 
tor, composed of copper, and filled with water, 
was forbidden by M. Barral, and obeyed the 
injunction. 

They soon emerged from the lower stratum 
of the cloud, through which they had fallen in 
less than two minutes, having taken fifteen min- 
utes to ascend through it. The earth w*as now 
in sight, and they were dropping upon it like a 
stone. Every weighty article had been dis- 
missed, except the nine sand-bags, which had 
been designedly reserved to break the shock on 
arriving at the surface. They observed that 
they were directly over some vine-grounds near 
Lagny, in the department of the Seine and 
Marne, and could distinctly sec a number of 
laborers engaged in their ofilBnary toil, who 
regarded with unmeasured astonishment the 
enormous object about to drop upon them, ll 
was only when they arrived at a lew hundred 
feet from the surfaec that the nine bags of saml 
wtr.cj dropped by M. Barral. and by this maiKcu- 
vre the lives of the voyagers were ]>robably 
saved. The balloon reached the ground, and 
the car struck among the vines. Happily the 
wind was gentle ; but gentle ns it was it wa*- 
sulficient, acting upon the enormous surface of 
the balloon, to drag the ear along the ground, 
as if it were drawn by tier}” and ungovernable 
hor.<«es. Now arrived a moment of dilficulty 
tind danger, which also had been foreseen and 
provided for by M. Barral. If either of the 
voyagers had singly leaped from the car. thc^ 
balloon, lightened of so much weight, wouhl 
dart up again into the air. Ncitlier voyager 
would consent, then, to purchase his own safety 
at the risk of the other. M. Barral, therefore, 
threw his luKly half df>wn from the car. laying 
hold of tlie \ine-‘'lake.s, he was dragged 
along, and directing Bixio to hold fast to his 
feel. In this way the two \oyagcrs hy theii 
united bodies, formed a sort j)f anchor, the arms 
of M. Barral playing the part of the fluke, and 
the body of M. Bixm that of the ea!»Ic. 

In this way M. Barral was dragged over a 
portion of the vijieyard rapidly, without any 
other injury than a scratch or contusion of the 
face, produced by one of the vine-stakes. 

The lalji>rers just referred to meanwhile, col- 
lected, and pursued the balloon, and Anally 
succeeded in securing it, and in liberating the 
voyagers, whom they afterward thanked for 
the bottles of excellent wine which, as they 
supposed, bud fallen from the heavens, and 
which, wonderful to relate, had not been broken 
from the fall, although, as ha.s been .stated, they 
had been discharged above the cloud.s. The 
astonishment and {lerplexity of the ni.stic.s can 
be imagined on seeing the.se bottles drop in the 
vineyard. 

This fact also .shows how perpendicularly the 
balloon must have dropped, since the bottles. 
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dismissed from such a height, fell in the same 
field where, in a minute afterward, the balloon 
also dropped. 

The entire descent from the altitude of twenty 
thousand feet was efl'ected in seven minutes, be- 
ing at the average rate of fifty feet per second. 

In fine, wo have to report that these adven- 
turous partisans of science, nothing discouraged 
by the catastrophe which has occurred have re- 
solved to renew the experiment under, as may 
be hoped, loss inauspicious circumstances ; and 
wo trust that on the next occasion they will not 
disdain to avail themselves of the co-operation 
and presence of some one of those persons, who 
having hitherto practiced aerial navigation for 
the mere purposes of amusement, will, doubt- 
less, be too happy to invest one at least of their 
labors with a more useful and more noble char- 
acter. 

[From th^iSuljlin Univerpity Magazine.] 

ANDREW CARSON'S MONEY; A STORY 
OF GOLD. 

T he night of a bitter winter day had come , 
fro*<t, aiwl hail, and .sikjw c/irricd a senve of 
new de.solalion to the cold hearths of the money- 
less, while the wealthy only drew the elt»scr to 
their bright fires, and experienced .stronger feel- 
ings of comfort. 

ifi a small back apartment of a inciiii house, 
in one of the poorest (iiiurlcrs of Edinburgh, a 
young man sat with a pen in his fingers, cmi- 
doasoring to write, though the blue tint of his 
nails showed ihnt the l»lo(ul was almost frozen 
in his hands. There was no firo in the room ; 
|(io old iron grate was rusty and damp, as if a 
fire had not hhizcMl in it for years; the hail 
dashed against the fractured panes of the win- 
dow; the young man was jxjorly and .scantily 
dressed, and he was very thin, and bilious to all 
appearance ; his sallow, yellow faee and hollow 
eyes told of disease, misery, and the ahsenee of 
hope. 

Hi.s hand sho(»k with eold. as, by the light of 
*he meanest and cheapest of eniidles, he slowdy 
Iraecd line after line, w’ith the vain thought of 
making moiu‘y by hi.s writings. In his boyisli 
day.s he had enieri'd the ranks of literature, with 
the liopes of fame to lead him on, but disa|>- 
poiiument after disappointment, and inisi^rable 
eirciimstaneo.s of poverty nnrl .suireriiig liad been 
his fate : now the vision of fame- had become 
dim in his sick soul— ho was wTiting with the 
hf>pe of gaining mon(?y, any trifle, by his pen. 

Of all the ways of acipiiriiig money to which 
tho millions bend their best energies, that of 
literature is the most forlorn. The artificers tif 
nece.ssaries and luxuries, for tho animal exist- 
ence, have tlte world as their ousti»mcrs; but 
those who labor for the mind have hut a limited 
few, and therefore the supply of mental work is 
infinitely greater than the demand, and thou.samls 
of the unknown and struggling, even though 
possessed of much genius, must sink before the 


famous few who monopolize tho literary market, 
and so the young writer is overlooked. He may 
bo starving, but his manuscripts will bo returned 
to him ; the emoluments of literature are flowing 
in other channels ; he is one added to the thou- 
.sands too many in the w*ritiiig world ; his efforts 
may bring him misery and madness, but ncA 
money. 

Tho door of the room opened, and a woman 
entered ; and advancing near the little tabic on 
.w'hioh the young man was writing, she fixed 
her eyes on him with a look in which anger, 
and the cxti-eme wretchedness which merges on 
in.sanify, were mingled. She seemed nearly 
fifty; her features had some remaining traces 
of former regularityand beauty, but her whole 
countenance now was a volume filled with the 
most squalid suffering and evil passions; her 
cheeks and eyes were hollow, as if she had 
reached the extreme of old age ; she was emaci- 
ated to a woeful degree ; her dress was poor, 
dirty, and tattered, and worn without any attcmpi 
at proper arrangement. 

‘‘Writing! writing! writing! Thank God, 
Andrew Carson, the pen will soon drop from 
your fingers with starvation.” 

The worqan said this in a half-screaming, but 
weak and broken-down voice. 

“ Mother, let me have some peace,” said tho 
young writer, turning his face away, so that ho 
might not .^ee her red glaring eyes fixed on him. 

Ay, Andrew Carson, I say thank God that 
the force of hunger will soon now make you drop 
that cursed writing. Thank God, if there is 
the God that my father used to talk about in 
the lung nights in the bonnie highland glen, 
where it's like a dream of lang syne that 1 over 
lived.’’ 

She pressed her hands on her brca.st, as if 
some recollections of an overpowering nature 
were in her soul. 

Tho last rag in your trunk has gone to tho 
pawn; you have neither shirt, nor coat, nor 
I covering now, except what you've on. AVritti — 
write — if you can, without eating ; to-morrow 
I you’ll have neither meat nor drink here, nor 
' aught now to get money on.’’ 

! “ ^lothcr, I am in daily expectation of rc- 

'eei\ing something for niy writing now; tho 
. post this evening may bring mo .some gi>od 
news.*’ 

i Ho said this with hesitation, and there was 
little of hope in the exprc.‘'sion ol his face. 

! ‘‘ Good news ! good new.s about your writing ! 

^ that’s the good news ’ill never come ; never, you 
; gocxl-for-nothiiig scribbler J’’ 

! She screamed forth the last words in a voice 
of frenzy. Her tone was a mixture of Scotch 
land Iri.4i neeciits. She had resided for some 
' years of her earlier life in Ireland. 

A.s tho young writer looked nt her and listened 
' to her, the jicii shook in his hand. 

I “ Go out, and work, and make money. Ay, 

' the working people can live on the best, while 
you, with that pen in your fingers, arc starving 
yourself and me.” 
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“ Mother, I am not strong enough for labor, 
and my tastes are stroflgly, very strongly, for 
literature.” 

“Not strong enough! you’re twenty past. 
It’s twenty long j'enrs since the cursed night I 
brought you into the world.” 

* The young writer gazed keenly on his mother, 
for he was afraid she was under the influence 
of intoxication, as was too often the case ; but 
he (did not know how she could have obtained 
money, as he knew there was not a farthing iir 
the house. The woman seemed to divine the 
meaning of his looks — 

** I’m not drunk, don’t think it,” she eried ; 
“ it’s the hunger and the sorrow that's in my 
head.” 

“Well, mother, perhaps this evening’s post 
me.y have some good intelligence.” 

What did the morning’s post bring ? There, 
there — don’t I see it — them’s the bonnie hope.s 
of yours.” 

She pointed to the table, where lay a couple 
of returned manuscripts. Andrew glanced to- 
ward the parcel, and made a strong cflbrt to 
suppress the deep sigh which heaved his breast. 

“A}’, there it is — there's a bundle of that 
stulT ye spend your nights and dn^'s writing; 
taking the flesh off* your bones, and making that 
face of yours so black and yellow; it’s your 
father’s face, too — ay — well it’s like him now, 
indeed — ^the ruffian. I wish I had never seen 
him, nor you, nor this world.” 

“My father,” said Andrew, and a feeling of 
intere«;t overspread his bloodless face. “ You 
have told me little of him. Why do you speak 
of him so harshly ?” 

“ Go and work, and make money, I say. I 
tell you 1 must get money ; right or wrong, I 
mu.st get it ; there’s no living longer, and endur- 
ing what I've endured. I dream of being rich; 

I waken every morning from visions where my 
hands are filled with money; that wakening 
turns my head, when I know and sec there is 
not a halfpenny in the house, and when I sec 
you, my son, sitting there, working like a fool 
with pen and brain, but without the power to 
earn a penny for me. Go out and work w’ilh 
your hands, I say again, and lot me get money 
—do any thing, if it brings money. There is 
the old woman over the way, who has a work- 
ing son ; his mother may bless God that he is a 
shoemaker and not a poet; she is the happy 
woman, so cozily covered with warm flannel 
and stuff this weary weather, and her mutton, 
and her tea, and her money jingling in her 
pocket forever ; that’s what a working son can 
do— a shoemaker can do that.” 

At this some noise in the kitchen called Mrs. 
Carson away, to the great relief of Andrew. 
He rose, and closed the door gently after her. 
He seated himself again, and took up his pen, 
but his head fell listle«sly on his band ; he felt 
as if his mother’s words were yet echoing in his 
ears. From his earliest infancy he had regarded 
her with fear and wonder, more than love. 

Mrs. Carson was the daughter of a Scotch 


Presbyterian clergyman, who was suspected by 
his brethren in the ministry of entertaining 
peculiar views of religion on some points, and 
also of being at intervals rather unsound in his 
mind. He bestowed, however, a superior edu- 
cation on his only daughter, and instructed her 
careful]}’' himself until his death, which occurred 
when she was not more than fourteen. As her 
father left her little if any support, she was 
under the necessity of going to reside with rela- 
tions in Ireland, who moved in a rather humble 
rank. Of her subsequent history little was 
known to Andrew ; she always maintained 
silence regarding his father, and seemed angry 
when ho ventured to question her. Andrew 
was born in Ireland, and resided there until 
about his eighth year, when his mother returned 
to Scotland. 

It was from his mother Andrew had gained 
all the little education that had been bestow- 
ed on him. That education Sib most capri- 
ciously ini parted, and in its extent only went 
the length of teaching him to read partially; for 
whatever further advances he had iiiatle he was 
indebted to his own self-cull urc. At times, liis 
mother woirld make some effort-s to impress on 
him the advantages of education ; she would 
talk of poetry, and repeat specimens of the poets 
which her memory had retained from the period 
of her girlhood in her father's hou.se ; but often- 
est the language of bitterness, violence, and 
execration wiis im hi?r lijis. With the never- 
ceasing complaints of want — want of position, 
want of friends, but. most of all, want of money 
— *«nitnding in his ears, Andrew grew up a 
poet. The unsettb*d and aimless mind of hi,s 
mother, shadowed as it was with perpetual 
blackness, prevented her from calmly and wisclV 
striving to plaec her son in st»me pc»sition by 
which he could have aided in supporting himself 
and her. As a child, Andrew was .shy and 
solitarv’^, caring little for the society of children 
of his own yc.ars, and taking refuge from the 
never-ceasing violence of his rnoiher's temper 
in the privacy of his own poor bedroom, with 
.sonic old book which lie had contrived to bor- 
row, or with his pen, for be was a writer of 
verses from an early age. 

Andrew wa.s .small-sized, .sickly, emaciated, 
and feeble in frame ; his mind hail much of the 
hereditary wcakne^.s visible, in his mother; his 
imagination and his passions were strong, and 
easily excited to such a jiitch as to overwhelm 
for the moment hi.s reason. With a littic-cxcr- 
ci.scd and .somewhat defeetivo judgment ; with 
no knowledge of the world ; with few hooks ; 
with a want of that tact possessed by some in- 
tellects, of knowing and turning lo account tho 
tcndcncic.s of the age in literature, it was hardly 
to he expected that Andrew would stKin succeed 
as a poet, though hi.s imagination w’as powerful, 
and there was patho.s and even occasional sub- 
limity in his poelry*. For five long years ho 
had been toiling and striving without any suc- 
CC.S.S whatever in his vocation, in the way of 
realizing either fame or emolument. 
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Now, as he sat with his eyes fixed oq the 
two returned manuscripts on his table, his tor- 
turing memory passed in review before him the 
many times his hopes had been equally lost. 
He was only twenty ycar^ of age, yet ho had 
endured so many disappointments ! Ho shook 
and trembled with a convulsive agony as he re- 
called poem after poem, odes, sonnets, epics, 
dramas — ho had tried every thing; ho had built 
so many glorious expectations on each as, night 
after night, shivering with cold and faint with 
sickness, he had persisted in gathering from his 
mind, and arranging laboriously, the brightest 
and most powerful of his poetical fancies, and 
hoped, and vras often almost sure, they w^ould 
spread broadly, and be felt deeply in the world. 
But there they had all returned to him — there 
they lay, unknown, unheard of — they were only 
so much waste paper. 

As each manuscript had found its way back 
to him, he ha(<||^ceivcd every one with an in- 
creasing bitterness and despair, which gradually 
wrought his brain almost to a .state of mental 
malady. By constitution he was nervous and 
melancholy : the utmost of the world’s success 
would hardly have made him happ^i; he had no 
internal strength to cope with disappointment — 
no sanguine hopes pointing to a brighter future : 
he was overwhelmed with pro.sent failures. One 
moment he doubted sorely the power of his own 
genius : and the thought was like death to him, 
for without fame — without raising himself a 
name and a po.sition above the common masses 
— ho felt he could not live. Again, he would 
lay the whole blame on the undiscerning pub- 
lish^ to whom his poetry had been sent ; he 
waM anathematize them all with the fierce 
l^itlcrness of a .soul which wa'i, alas ! unsubdued 
in many respects by the softening and humbling 
influences of the religion of Christ. lie had in)l 
the calm reilection which might have told him 
that, young, uneducated, utterly unlearned in 
the w«»rld and in books as he was, his writings 
must of necessity have a kind of infiViority to 
the works of those possessed of more advanlaires. 
lie had no d(!ep, sidier priiudples or ihonghts; 
ni*' thoughts were feelings which bore him on 
ilicir whirlwind course to the depths of agony, 
and to the brink of the grave, for his bcallh was 
evidently .«»eriously impaired by the indulgence 
of long-eonliiined emotions of misery. 

He look up one of the rejected manuseripfs in 
his hand : it was a legendary poem, modeled 
something after the style of Byron, though the 
young author would have violently denied the 
resemblance. Ho thought of the pains ho had 
bestowed on it — of the amount of thought and 
ilrcams — the sick, languid hendache.s, the pained 
breast, the weary mind it had so often occasioned 
him ; then he saw the marks of tears on it — the 
gu.sh of tears which bad come as if to extinguish 
the fire of madnc.s9 which had kindled in his 
brain. When he saw that manu.script returned 
to him, the marks of the tears were there .stain- 
ing the outside page. Ho looked fixedly on 
that manuscript, and his thin face became darker, 


and more expressive of all that is hopeless in 
human sorrow; the bright light of success shone 
as if so far away from him now — away at an 
endless distance, which neither his strength of 
body or mind could ever carry him over. 

At that moment the sharp, rapid knock of the 
postman sounded in his ears. His heart leaped 
up, and then suddenly sank with sufTocating 
fear, for the dark mood of despair was on him — 
could it be another returned manuscript? He 
had only one now in the hands of a publisher; 
the one on which he had expended all his 
powers — the one to which he had trusted most : 
it was a tragedy. He had dreamed the pre- 
ceding night that it had been accepted ; he bod 
dreamed it had brought him showers of gold: 
he had been for a moment happy beyond the 
bounds of human happiness, though he had 
awoke with a sense of horror on his mind, ho 
know not why. The publisher to whom he had 
sent his tragedy was to present it to the man- 
ager of one of the London thcatre.s. Had it 
been taken, performed, successful? — dream 
of glory, as if heaven had opened on him, be- 
w'ildercd his senses. 

The door wa.s rudely pushed open ; his mother 
entered, ant} flung the manuscript of the returned 
traged}’^ on the table. 

‘* There — there's another of them !” she cried, 
rage choked her voice for a moment. 

Andrew was stunned. Despair seemed tn 
have frozen him all at once into a statue. He 
mechanically took up the packet, and, opening 
it, he read the cold, polite, brief note, which 
told of the rejection of his play both by theatres 
and publishers. 

Idiot — fool — scribbling fool !'* 

The unfortunate poet’s mother sank into a 
chair, os if unable to support the force of her 
anger. • 

“Fool! — scribbling madman! will ye never 
give over?” 

Andrew made no answer ; but every one of 
his mother's furious words sank into his brain, 
adding to the force of bis unutterable misery. 

“Will ye go now, and take to .some other 
trade, will ye ? — will ye, I say ?*’ 

Andrew’s lips moved for a momcMit, but no 
sound came from them. 

“ Will ye go out, and make money, I say, at 
some sensible work? ^lake money for me. 
will you ? I’ll force you out to make mone}* at 
.some work by which there's money to he made, 
not the like of that idiot willing of yours, curse 
it. Answer me, and tell mo you 11 go out and 
work for money now?" 

She seized iiis arm, and shook it violently ; 
but still he made no response. 

“ You will not speak. Listen, then — ^listen 
to me, 1 say; I'll tell it all now; you'll hear 
what you m ver heard before. I did not tell 
you before, because I pitied you — ^because I 
thought you would work for me, and earn 
money; but you will not promise it. Now, 
(hen, listen. You are the very child of money 
— brought into existence by the influence of 
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moneys you would never have been in being 
had it not been for money. I always told you 
I was married to your father; 1 told you a 
falsehood — ^he bound mo to him by the ties of 
money only.” 

A violent shudder passed over Andrew’s 
frame at this intelligenoe, but still he said noth- 
ing. 

“ You shall hear it all — shall tell you par- 
ticularly the whole story. It was not for noth- 
ing* you were always afraid of being called a 
bastard. It's an ugly word, but it l^longs to 
you — ay, ay, ye always trembled at that word, 
since ye were able to go and play among the 
children in the street. They called ye that 
seven years ago— ten years ago, when 'we came 
here first, and yon used to come crying to me, 
for you could not bear it, you said. I denied it 
then — I told you I was married to your father ; 
1 told yon a lie: I told you that, because 1 
thought you would grow up and work for me, 
and got me money. You won’t do it ; you will 
only write* — write all day and all night, too, 
though I’ve begged you to quit it. You have 
n^e here starving. What signifies the beggarly 
annuity your father left to me, and y<»u, his 
child ? It's all spent long before it«comes, and 
here we are with nothing, not a crust, in the 
house, and it’s two months till next paying 
time. 

“ Listen — ^I’ll tell you the whole story of your 
birth ; maybe that will put you from vviting 
for a while, •if you have the spirit you used to 
have when they told you what you were.” 

She shook his arm again, without receiving 
any answer; his head had fallen on his hands, 
and he remained fixed in one position. Ilis 
mother’s eyes glared on him with a look in 
which madness was visible, together with a 
tigrcss-like expression of ferocity vfhich rarely 
appears on the face of a mother, or of any 
human being, where insanity docs not exist. 
When she .spoke, however, her words were col- 
lected, and her manner was impressive and even 
dignified ; the look of maniac anger gradually 
wore away from her face, and in every sentence 
she uttered there were proofs that something 
of power had naturally existed in her fallen and 
clouded mind. 

“Want of money was the earliest thing I 
remember to feel,” sht said, as she seated Imr- 
self, with something more of composure in her 
manner. “ There was never any money in my 
father’s house. I wondered at first where it 
could all go ; I watched and reflected, and used 
all means of finding out the mystery. At last I 
knew it — my father drank ; in the privacy of 
his room, when no eye was on him, he drank, 
drank. He paid strict enough attention to my 
education. 1 read with him much ; he had stores 
of books. read the Bible with him, too ; often 
he spetf^^eng evenings expounding it to me. 
But I Imi# the hollowness of it all— be hardly 
believed himself ; he doubted— doubted all, 
ho would fain have made me a believer, 
fttew it well • I heard him rave of it in a fever, 


into which drink had throvvm him. All was 
dark to him, he .said, when ho was near dying ; 
but ho had taught his child to believe ; he had 
done his best to make her believe. He did not 
know my heart ; I was his own child ; I longed 
for sensual things ; my heart burned with a wnsh 
for money, but it all w*ent fur drink. Had 1 but 
been able then to procure food and clothes as oth- 
ers of my rank did, the burning wish for money 
that consumed my heart then and now might 
never have been kindled, and I might have been 
rich as those often become who have never wish- 
ed for riches. Yes, the eagerness of my wisho.s 
has always driven money far away from me ; 
that cursed gold and silver, it flows on them 
who have never worshiped it— never longed 
for it till their brain turned ; and it vrill not 
come to such as me, whoso whole life has been 
a desire for it. Well, my father died, and I was 
left without a penny ; all the lurnituro went to 
pay the spirit-merchant. 1 vt|p to Ireland ; 1 
lived with relations who were poor and ignorant ; 
I heard the cry of want of money there too. A 
father and mother and seven children, and me, 
the penniless orphan : wc all wanted money — 
all cried for*it. At last my rry was answered 
in a black way; I saw the sight of money at 
last ; a purse heaped, overflowing with money, 
was put into my hands. My brain got giddy 
at the sight ; sin and virtue became all one to 
me at the sight. Gold, gold ! my father would 
hardly ever give mo one poor .shilling; the 
people with wdiom I lived hanlly ever had a 
shilling among them. I became the mistress 
of a rich man— a married roan ; his wife and 
children were living there before my cy^M 
profligate man ; his sins were the talk oWho 
countryside. I hated him ; ho w’as old, deformi’ 
ed, revolting ; but he chained me to him by 
money. Then I enjoyed money for a while : I 
kept that purse in my hand ; 1 laid it dowm so 
as my eyes would rest on it pcrjictually. I 
dressed ; \ squandered sum after sum ; the rich 
man who kept me had many other expenses; 
his money became scant ier ; wc quarreled ; 
another oflered me more money — I went to 
him.” 

A deep groan shook the whole frame of the 
unfortunate young poet at this statement — a 
groan which in its intensity might have sepa- 
rated .soul and body. 

“ Let me go— let me go !” he cried, raising 
himself for a moment, and then sinking back 
again in his chair in a passive state. 

His mother seemed a little softened by his 
agitation, though she made no comment on it. 
but continued her narrative as if no intermption 
had taken place. 

“ Money took me to a new master ; he wa.s 
richer than the first; he bound my lieart to him 
by the profusion of his money. He was old and 
withered, hut his gold and silver reflected so 
brightly on his face, I came to think him hand- 
some ; be was your father ; you were bom ; 
after your birth I think I even loved him. 1 
urged him to marry me ; he listened ; he even 
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promised^ — ^yes, marriage and money — money — 
they were almost in my very grasp. I "waa 
sure — sure — when he went to England to ar- 
range some business, he said ; he wrote fondly 
for a while ; I lived in an elysium j money and 
an honorable marriage vrere my own. I had 
not one doubt ; but he ceased to write to me— 
all at once he ceased ; had it been a gradual 
drawing off, my brain would not have reeled as 
it did. At last, when fear and anxiety had al- 
most thrown me into a fever, a letter came. It 
announced in a few words that your father was 
married to a young, virtuous, and wealthy lady ; 
he had settled a small annuity on me for life, 
and never wished to see or hear from me again. 
A violent illness seized me then; it was a 
kind of burning fever. All things around me 
seemed to dazzle, and assume the form of gold 
and silver ; 1 struggled and WTithed to grasp 
the ilftsion ; they were forced to tie my hands 
^ bind me down in my bed. I recovered at 
IMpbut 1 had grown all at once old, withered, 
stricken in mind and body by that sickness. For 
a long time — for years — I lived as if in a linger- 
ing dream ; I had no keen perceptions of life ; 
my wishes had little energy ; my thoughts w^ere 
confused and wandering ; even the love of money 
and the want of money failed to stir me into 
any kind of action. I have something of the 
same kind of feeling still,” she said, raising her 
hand to her head. “The burning fever into 
which I was thrown when your father’s love 
vanished from me, is often here even yet, though 
its duration is brief; but it is sufficient to make 
mo incapable of any exertion by which I could 
make money. 1 have tni.sted to you ; I have hoped 
that you might be the means of raising me from 
Jiy poverty ; I have long hoped to see the gold 
ond silver of your earning. 1 did not say much 
at first, when I .saw you turning a poet ; I had 
hcanl that poetry was the .«!urc high-road to 
poverty, but I said little then. I w*ns hardly 
able to judge and know* rightly what you should 
do w’hen you commenced wTiting in your boy- 
hood ; but my head is a little cooler now ; the 
scorching fire of the money your father templed 
me with, and then w'ithdrcw, is quenched a little 
by years. Now' at last I see that you are wast- 
ing your time and health with that pen ; you 
have not made one shilling— one single sixpence 
for me, yet, with that pen of yours ; your health 
is "going fast ; I see the color of the grave on 
your thin cheeks. Now I command you to throw' 
away your pen, and make money for me at any 
trade, no matter how low or mean.” 

As she spoke, there was a look approaching 
to dignity in her wasted face, and her tones w’cre 
clear and commanding — the vulgar Irishism and 
Scoticism of dialect which, on common occasions, 
disfigured her conversation, had disappeared, and 
it w'as evident that her intellect had at one pe- 
riod been cultivated, and superior to the ordinary 
class of minds. 

Andrew rose without saying one syllable in 
answer to his mother’s communication ; he threw 
his manuscripts and the sheets which be had 


written into a desk ; he locked it with a nervous, 
trembling hand, and then turned to leave the 
room. His face was of the most ghastly pale- 
ness; his eyes were calm and fixed; he seemed 
sick at heart by the disclosure be had heard ; his 
lips trembled and shook wuth agitation. 

“ Where are you going, Andrew ? It’s a bit-* 
ter night.” 

“ Mother, it is good enough for me — for a — ” 

Ho could not speak the hated word which 
rose to his lips ; he had an early horror of tliat 
word ; he had dreaded that his was a dishonor- 
able birth : even in his boyish days he had fear- 
ed it ;• his mother had often asserted to the con- 
itrary, but now she had dispelled the belief in 
which he had rested.* 

He opened the door hastily, and passed ont 
into the storm, which was rushing against the 
W’indowB. 

A feeling of pity for him— a feeling of n 
mother’s affection and soficitude, was stirred in 
Mrs. Carson’s soul, as she listened to his de- 
parting footsteps, and then went and seated her- 
self beside the embers of a dying fire in the 
kitchen ; it was a small, cold, miserably-furnished 
kitchen ; the desolation of the severe season met 
no counterb|ilancing power there ; no cheering 
appearances of food, or fire, or any comforts were 
there. But the complaining spirit which oriefl 
and sighed perpetually was for once silent with- 
in Mrs. Carson’s mind ; something — ^perhaps the 
death-like aspect of her son, or a voice from her 
long stifled conscience — was telling*her how ill 
she had fulfilled the duties of a mother. She 
felt remorse for the reproaches she had heaped 
on him before ho had gone out in the storm. 

She waited to hear his knock at the door; 
she longed for his returning steps ; she felt that 
she would receive him w’ith more of kindness 
than she hod for a length of time di.splayed to 
him ; she kept picturing to herself perpetually 
his thin face and emaciated figure, and a fear 
of his early death seized on her for the first time ; 
she had been so engrossed by her own selfish 
wants, that she had scarcely remarked the fail- 
ing health of her son. She started with horror 
at the probabilities which her naturally powerful 
fancy suggested. She resolved to call in medical 
aid immediately, for she was sure now that An- 
drew’s constitution was sinking fast. But how 
would she pay for medical aid ? .she had not one 
farthing to procure advice. At this thought 
the yearning, burning desire for money which 
had so long made a part of her existence came 
back with full force; she sat revolving soheiM 
after scheme, plan after plan, of hovr she^ could 
procure it. Hours passed away, but still rtie 
sat alone, silently cowering over the cinders of 

the fire. , ^ , 

At length she started up, fully awake, to a 
sense of wonder ami dread at Andrew’s long 
obsenee. She heard the sound of distant clocks 
striking twelve. It was unusual for Andrew to 
to be out so late, for he had uniformly kept him- 
self aloof from evil companions. The high 
poetical spirit within him, a spirit which utterly 
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engrossed him, had kept liim from the haunts of 
vice. His mother went to the door, and openu^ 
it, gazed on the narrow, mean street. The 
storm had passed away ; the street was white 
with hail and snow; the moon shone clearly 
down between the tall but dilapidated houses of' 
Vrhich the street or lane was composed ; various 
riotous-looking people were passing by ; and from 
a neighboring house the brisk strains of a violin 
came, together with the sound of voices and 
laughter. The house hod a bad repute in the 
neighborhood, but Mrs. Carson never for an in- 
stant suspected her son w^as there. She looked 
anxiously along the street, and at every passing 
form slic gazed earnestly, but none resembled 
her son. • 

For a long time she stood waiting and watch- 
ing fur the appearance of Andrew, but he did not 
come. At lost, sinking with cold and weariness, 
and with a host of phantom fears rising up in her 
bewildered brain, and almost dragging her mind 
<lown into the gulf of utter madness, on the brink 
of which she had so long been, Mrs. Carson re- 
turned to the kitchen. As she looked on the 
last ember dying out on the hearth, a feeling of 
frenzy shook her frame. Andrew would soon 
return, shivering wdlh cold, and she had no fire 
to warm him — no money tti purchase tire. She 
thought of the wealthy — of their bright fires — 
and bitter envy and longing for riches gnawed 
her very heart and life. A broken deal chair 
was in a corner of the kitchen ; she seized it, 
and after $ome eflbrts succeeded in wrenching 
off a piece, w'hich she placed on the dying ember, 
and busied herself for some time in fanning ; then 
she gathered every remaining fragment of coals 
from the recess at one side of the fire-place, in 
which they were u.sual]y kept, and with the pains 
and palicnce which poverty so sorely teaches, 
she employed herself in making some appearance 
of a fire. Had she l>een in her usual m<x)d, -she 
would have sat anathematizing her son for his 
absence at .•'Uch an hour ; but now every moment, 
as she sat awaiting his return, her heart became 
more kindly disposed toward him, and an uneasy 
feeling of remorse for her past life was each in- 
stant gaining .strength amidst the variety of 
strange spectral thoughts and fancies which 
flitted through her diseased mind. At some 
moments she fancied .<;he sa^v her father .seated 
opposite to her on die hearth, and heard him 
reading from the Bible, as he did so often in her 
girlish days : then again he was away in the 
privacy of his own room, and .she w'as watching 
iu)n through a crevice of the docir, and she saw 
him open the cabinet he kept there, and take 
out liquor, ardent spirits, and he drank long and 
deep draughts, until gradually he sank down on 
his bed in the .silent, movele&s .state of intoxica- 
tion which had so long imposed on her, for she 
had once believed that her father was subject to 
fits of axM^Ndiar kind. She groaned and shuddered 
MS this^iip^on was imprc.ssed on her ; she saw the 
.>pirit^or evil which had destroyed her father at- 
.teehing it«<elf next to her own fate, and leading 
mr into the depths of guilt, and .she trembled for 


her son. Had he now fallen in sin ? vras some 
evil action detaining him to such an hour? He 
was naturally inclined to good, she know — 
strangely good and pure bad his life been, con- 
sidering he was her child, and reared so care- 
lessly as she had reared him ; but now ho bad 
been urged to despair by her endlo.s8 cry for 
money, and, perhaps, ho was at that very instant 
engaged in some robbery, by which ho would be 
able to bring money to his mother. 

So completely enslaved had her mind become 
to a lust for money, that the thought of his gain- 
ing wealth by any means w^as for some time de- 
lightful to her ; she looked on their great poverty, 
and she felt, in her darkened judgment, that they 
hod something of a right to take forcibly a por- 
tion of the superabundant money of the rich. 
Her eyes glared with eagerness for the sight of 
her son returning with money, even though that 
money was stolen ^ the habitual mood of h# mind 
prevailed rapidly over the impressions of return- 
ing goodncs.s and affection which for a brief pMod 
bad awoke within her. 

In the midst of the return of her overwhelm- 
ing desire for money, Andrew’s knock came to 
the door. J'lie eager inquiry whether he had 
brought any money with liim was bursting from 
her lips the moment she opened the door and 
beheld him, but she w'as checked by the .sight 
of two strangers who accompanied him. An- 
drew bade the men follow him, and walked 
rapidly to the kitchen ; the tones of his voice 
were so changed and hollow (hat hi.s mother 
hardly recognized him to be her son. 

He requested the men to be seated^ telling 
them that when the noise on the .street would 
be quiet and the people dispersed they would 
get that for which they had conic. At tha* 

1 moment a drunken broil on the street heal diawii 
I some watchmen to the neighborhood. 

! He bade his mother fullow him, and pnK ceded 
hastily to his own room. By the aid <if a match 
he lighted the miserable caudle by which, somo 
hours previously, he had been writing. 

Mother, here i.s money — gold — here — yom 
hand.’’ He prc.s.sed some gold coins into her hand. 

‘'Gold! ay, gold, gold, indeed!’' gasped hi« 
mother, the intensity of her joy repressing foi 
the instant all extravagant demonstrations of it 

Go, go away to the kitchen ; in about five 
or ten minutes let the men come here, and they 
will get what I have sold them.” 

‘•Money ! money at last; gold — gold !’’ cried 
hi.s mother, altogether unconscious of wh.-it her 
son was saying, and only awake to the blessed 
.scn.se of having at lost obtained money. 

*■ Away, 1 .say ; go to the kitchen. I have 
no time to lose.” 

Money ! b]e.ssings, blessing.s on you and God 
— money !” She seemed still in ignorance ol 
Andrew's request that she would'wilhdraw. 

Away, 1 say, I must lie alone ; away to the 
kitchen, and leave me alone ; 1)ut let the men 
come here in a few minutes and take what they 
have purchased.” 

He spoke with a strange energy. She obeyed 
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kiiii at last, and left the room : she remembered seemed to dilate before her. eyes, as in a brief 
afterward that his face was like that of a dead insta^ af tfina^ahe read the following : 
man when he addressed her. 

She returned to the kitchen. The two men ^ Mc^er, I have taken poison. I have sold 
were seated where she had left them, and were mf body to a doctor (or dissection ; the money 
oonversing together: their strong Irish acoent I gave you is pert of the price. You have up- 
told at once their country. Mrs. Carson paid braided me for never making money ; I have sold* 
no attention to them; she neither spoke to them all I possess^my body — and given you money, 
nor looked at them ; she hold tightly clasped in Yon have told me of the stain on my birth ; 1 
her hand the few gold coins her son had given can not live and write after that; all the poeticpl 
her ; she walked about like one half distracted, fome in this world would not wash away such a 
addressing audible thanksgiving to God one in- stain. Yonr bitter words, my bitter fate, I can 
slant, and the next felicitating herself & an in- bear no longer ; I go to the other world ; God 
sane manner on having at last obtained some will pardon me. Yes, yes, from the bright 
money. The two men commented on her moon and stars this night, there came down a 
strange manners, and agreed that she was mad, voice, saying, God would take me up to happi- 
stating their opinions aloud to each other, bat ness amid his own bright worlds. Give my body 
she did not hear them. to the men who are waiting for it, and so let 

The noise and quarreling on the street eon- every trace of Andrew Carson vanish from your 
tinued^or some time, and the men manifested earth.” 
no impatience while it lasted. All became quiet 

after a time ; the desertion and silence of night With a lightning rapidil^ Mrs. Carson scan- 
.«ieemcd at last to have settled down on the street, ned each word ; and not until she had read it 
The two men then manifested a strong wish to all, did a scream of prolonged and utter agony, 
finish the business on which they had come. such as is rarely heard even in this world of 
Isay, whereabouts is it — where’sithe snatch, grief burst from her lips; and with a gesture 
roy good woman ?” said one of the men, address- of frenzied violence she fiung the money she had 
ing Mrs. Carson. kept closely grasped in her hand at the men. 

She looked on him and his companion with One of them stooped to gather it up, and the 
amazement mingled with something of fear, for other ran toward Andrew, and raised his inani- 
the aspects of both were expressive of low ruf- mate body a little from its recumbent position, 
tianism. He was quite dead, however; a bottle, marked 

“She's mad, don’t you see,” said the one who “Prussic Acid,” was in his hand. •The two 
had not addressed her. men, having recovered the money, hurried away, 

The other cursed deeply, saying that as they telling Mrs. Carson they w’ould send immediate 
had given part payiTient, they w^ould get their medical aid, to see if any thing could bo dune 
errand, or ihcir money back again. for the unfortunate young man. Mrs. Carson 

jAt this, a gleam of rccullection crossed Mrs. did not hear them ; a frenzied paroxysm seized 
Carson's mind, and she informed them that her ’ her, and she lay on the floor screaming in the 
son had mentioned about something they had wild tones of madness, and utterly incapable of 
purchased, wdiieh v\as in his rcMuu. She thought' any exertion. She saw the money she had re- 
nt the instant, that perhaps he had disposed of i reived with such rapture carried away from 
one of his manu.scripts at last, though she won- ! before her ryes, but she felt nothing : money 
dered at the appearance of the purchaser^ of such j had become terrible to her at lost, 
an article. Her cries attracted a watchman from the 

“ Thai’s it,” cried the men ; “ show us the ! street. A doctor was soon on the spot ; hut 
w *iy to the room fast ; it’s all quiet now.” I Andrew Carson was no more connected with 
Anxious to get rid of the men, Mrs. Carson ' flesh, and blood, and human life ; he was away, 
proceeded hastily to her son’s room, followed beyond recall, in the spirit-world, 
closely by the men. The first object she saw, An inquest was held on the body, and a ver- 
on opening the door, was Andrew, leaning on diet of temporary insanity returned, as is usual 
his desk ; the little desk stood on the table, and ' in such cases of suicide. The young poet was 
Andrew’s bead and breast w’ere lying on it, a.s . buried, and soon forgotten, 
if he was asleep. There was something in his Mrs. Carson lingered for some weeks ; her 
fixed attitude which struck an unpleasant feeling disease assumed something of the form of violent 
to his mother’s heart. brain-fever ; in her ravings she fancied perpeU 

“ Andrew !” she said ; “ Andrew, the men ually that she was immersed in streams of fluid 
are here.” burning gold and silver. They were forcing her 

All was silent. No murmur of sleep or life to drink draughts of that scorching gold, she 
came from Andrew. His mother ran to his side, would cry ; all w’as burning gold and silver ; 
and grasped his arm : there was no sound, no all drink, all food, all air, and light, and space 
motion. She raised his heatl with one hand, around her. At the very last she recovered her 
while at the same time she glanced at an open senses partially, and calling, with a feeble but 
letter, on which a few lines were scrawled in a calm voice, on her only beloved child, Andrew, 
large, hurried hand. Every word and letter ' she died. 

VoL. I.— No. 4.— K K 
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NEANDER. 

G ermany has just lost one of her gnatest 
Protestant theologians, Augustus Neajiukb. 
He was bom at Gottingen, Jan. 16, 1789, and 
died at Berlin, July 13, 1850, in his sixty-sec- 
ond year. He was of Jewish descent, as his 
strongly-marked leatiires sufficiently evidence; 
but at the age of seventeen be embraced the 
Christian religion, to the defense of which his 
labors, and to the exemplification of which his 
life, were thenceforth devoted. Having studied 
theology at Halle, under Schleiermacher, he was 
appointed private lecturer at Heidelberg in 181 1, 
and in the following year the first Professor of 
Theology at the Royal University of Berlin, 
which post he held to the time of his death, a 
period of thirty-eight years. Deservedly high 
•e is his reputation abroad, it is still hi^er in 
his ei^tountry, where be was known not only 
as mi anther, bnt as a teacher,' a preacher, and 
uman. The foUowing is a list of his published 
works : The Emperor Julian and his Times, 


1812; Bernard and his Times, 1813; Genetical 
Develotmient of the Principal Gnostic Systems, 
1818; Chrysostom and the Church in his Times, 
1820 and 1832; Memorabilia from the History 
of Christianity aiid the Christian Life, 1822 and 
1845-46 ; A Collection of Miscellanies, chiefly 
exegetical and historical, 1829; A Collection 
of Misoellanies, ohiefly biographical, 1840; The 
Principle of the Reformation, or, Staupitn and 
Luther, 1840; History of the Planting and 
Training of the Christian Church, 4th ed., 
1847 ; The Life of Jesus Christ in its Historical 
Connection and Historical Developnaent, 4th ed., 
1845; General History of the Christian Re- 
ligion and Church, 1842*47. Neander is best 
known to readers of English by the last two 
works, both of which have been made aocessible 
to them by Amerioan scholars. 

The Life of Christ was undertaken to oounter- 
aot the impression made by Stbaus8*b “ Life of 
Christ,” in which the attempt was made to 
apply the mythical tbeoty to the entire struoturo 
of evangelical history. Aooonling to Straussi 
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file sum of tho historioal truth oontaised in the 
narratives of the evangelists is, that Jesus lived 
and taught in Judea, where he gathered dis- 
eiples who believed that he was the Messiah. 
According to their preconceived notions, the life 
of the Messiah, and the period in which he lived, 
were to be illustrated by signs and wonders. 
Messianic legends exist^ ready-made, in the 
hopes and expectations of the people, only need- 
ing to be transferred to the person and charac- 
ter of Jesus. The appearance of this work pro- 
duced a great sensation in Germany. It was 
believed by many that the book should be pro- 
hibited; and the Prussian government was in- 
clined to this measure. Neander, however, ad- 
vised that the book should rather be met by 
argument. His Life of Christ which was thus 
occasioned, wears, in consequence, a somewhat 
polemi^ a.fpect. It has taken the rank of 
a standard authority, both in German and in 
English, into which it has been admirably 
translated by Professors M'Clintock and Blu- 

KENTHAL. 

The great urork of Neander's life, and of 
which his various writings in the departments 
of Ecclesiastical History, Biography, ‘Patristics, 
and Dogmatics are subsidiary, is the General 
History of the Christian Religion and Church. 
The tirsf part of tliLs, containing the history of 
the first three centuries, w'as ])ub]ished in 1825, 
and, improved and enlarged, in 1842-43. The 
second part, w'hi<*h brings the history down to 
the close of the sixth century, appeared origin- 
ally in 1 828, and in a second edition in 1 846—47. 
These tw'o parts, comprising four volumes of 
the German edition, are w^ell known to English 
readers through the excellent version of Pn>- 
feAor Turkey. This is a history of the inner 
development of Christian doctrines and opin- 
ions rather than of the external progress of the 
Church, and in connection MdthGiESELEK's Text- 
Buok, furnishes by far the best apparatus for the 
study of ecclesiastical history now extan^. 

A corres))ondcnt of the Boston TVavelerj 
writing under date of Berlin, July 22, gives the 
following graphic sketch of the personal char- 
at'teristics of Neander : 

Neander is no more ! He who for thirty- 
eight years has defeated the attacks upon the 
church from the side of rationalism and philos- 
ophy — wh<>, through all the controversies among 
theologians in Germany, has remained true to 
the faith of his adoption, the pure and holy 
religion of Jesus Christ — Neander, the philoso- 
pher, the scholar — better, the great and good 
man — has been taken from the w^orld. 

He w’as never married, but lived with his 
maiden sister. Often have I seen the two walk- 
ing arm in arm upon the streets and in the 
parks of the city. Neander's habit of abstrac- 
tion and short-sightedness rendered it necessary 
for him to have some one to guide the w'ay 
whenever he left his study for a walk or to go 
to his lecture room. Generally, a student 
walked with him to the University, and just 
before it was time for his lecture to close, his 


sister ooold be seen walking up and down on 
the opposite side of the street, waiting to ac- 
company him home. 

“ Many anecdotes are related of him illustrat- 
ive of his absence of mind, such as his appearing 
in the lecture room half dressed — if left alone, 
always going to his old residence, after he had * 
removed to another part of the city — ^walking 
in the gutter, &o., &c. In the lecture room, 
his manner was in the highest degree peculiar. 
He put his left arm over the desk, clasping the 
book in his hand, and after bringing his face 
close to the corner of his desk, efiectually con- 
cealed ft by holding his notes close to his nose. 

**ln one hand was, always a ‘quill, which, 
during the lecture, he kept constantly twirling 
about and crushing. He pushed the desk for- 
ward upon two legs, swinging it back and forth, 
and every few minutes w^onld plunge forward 
I almost spa.smodically, throwing one foot back 
in a way leading you to expect that he would 
the next moment precipitate himself headlong 
down upon the desks of the students. Twirling 
his pen, occasional spitting, Jerking his foot 
backward, taken with his dress, gave him a 
most eccentric appearance in the lecture room. 
Meeting him •upon the street, with his sister, 
you never would have sus{>ected that such a 
strange looking being could bo Neander. He 
formerly had tw'o sisters, but a few years ago 
the favorite one died. It was a trying affliction, 
and for a short interval he was quite overcome, 
but suddenly he dried his tears, calml^ declared 
his firm faith and reliance in the wise purpose 
of God in taking her to himself, and resumed 
his lectures immediately as if nothing had over- 
taken him to disturb bis serenity. 

** Neander's charity was unbounded. Poor 
students were not only presented with tickets 
to his lecture^ but were also often provided 
by him with money and clothing. Not a far- 
thing of the money received for his lectures 
ever went to supply his own W'auts ; it was all 
given aw^ay for benevolent purposes. The in- 
come from his writings was bestowed upon the 
Missionary, Bible, and other societies, and upon 
hospitals. Thoughts of himself never seemed 
to have obtruded upon his mind. He w^ould 
sometimes give aw^ay to a poor student all the 
money he had about him at the moment the 
request was made of him, even his new coat, 
retaining the old one for himself. You have 
known this great man in your country more on 
account of his leai'ning, from his books, than in 
any other way ; but here, where he has lived, 
one finds that his private character, his piety, 
his charity, have distinguished him above ^1 
others. 

“ It would be difficult to decide whether the 
influence of his example has not been as great 
as that of his writings upon the thousands of 
young men who have been bis pupils. Prot- 
estants, Catholics, nearly all the leading preach- 
ers throughout Germany, have attended his 
lectures, and all have been more or less guided 
by him. While philosophy has been for years. 
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attempting to usijrp the place of religion, Nean- see the tears gushing from the eyes of those 
der has been the chief instrument in combating who had been the pupils and friends of Neander. 
it, and in keeping the true faith constantly Many were deeply moved, and well might they 
before the students. join with the w*orld in mourning for one who 


He was better acquainted with Church His.^ 
tory and the writings of the Fathers than any 
one of his time. It has been the custom upon ‘ 
the recurrence of his birth-day, for the students 
to present to him a rare edition of one of the 
JFathers, and thus he has come to have one of 
the most complete sets of their writings to be 
found in any library. Turning from his great 
literary attainments, from all considerations sug- 
gested by his profound learning, it is « pleasant 
to contemplate the pure Christian character of 
the man. Although born a Jew, his whole life 
seemed to be a sermon upon the text, *That 
disciple whom Jesus loved said unto Peter, It is 
the Lord /’ Neander’s life resembled more 4hat 
disciple’s’ than any other. He was the loving 
John, the new Church Father of our times. 

“ His sickness was only of a few days’ duration. 
On Monday he held his lecture as usual. The 
next day he was seized with a species of cholera. 
A day or two of pain was followed by a lucid 
interval, when the physicians were encouraged 
to hope for his recovery. Darieg this interval 
he dictated a page in his Church History, and 
then said to his sister — ^ I am weary — let ns 
go home.’ He had no time to die. He needed 
no further preparation ; his whole life had been 
the best preparation, and up to the last moment 
we see him active in his master’s service. The 
disease returned with redoubled force *, a day or 
two more of suffering, and on Sunday, less than 
a week from the day of attack, he was dead. 

*‘On the 17th of July 1 attended the funeral 
services. The procession of students was form- 
ed at the university, and marched to his dwelling. 
In the meantime, in the house,* the theological 
students, the professors from Berlin, and from 
the University of Halle, the clergy, relatives, 
high officers of government, etc., were assem- 
bled to hear the funeral discourse. Professor 
Strauss, for forty-five years an intimate friend 
of Neander, delivered a sermon. During the 
exercises, the body, not yet placed in the coffin, 
was covered with wreaths and flowers, and 
surrounded with burning candles. 

The procession was of great length, was 
formed at 10 A.M^and moved through Unter 
den Linden as far as Frederick-street, and then 
the whole length of Frederick-street as far as 
the Elizabeth-street Cemetery. The vrhole dis- 
tauce, nearly two miles, the sides of the streets, 
doors and windows of the houses were filled 
with an immense concourse of people who had 
come to look upon the solemn scene. The 
iiearse was surrounded with students, some of 


had done more than any one to keep pure the 
religion of Christ here in Germany. 

“ After the benediction was pronounced, every 
one present, according to the beautiful custom 
here, went to the grave and threw into it a 
handful of dirt, thus assisting at the burial. 
Slowly, and in scattered groups the crowd dis- 
persed to their various homes. 

How insignificant all the metaphysical con- 
troversies of the age, the vain teachings of man, 
appeared to us as we stood at the grave-side of 
Neander. His was a far higher and holier 
faith, from which, like the Evangelist, he never 
wavered. In his life, in his death, the belief to 
which he had been converted, hlh watchword 
remained unchanged : ^ It is the Lora !’ His 
body has been consigned to the grave, but the 
sunset glory of his example still illumines our 
sky, and will forever light us onward to the 
path he trod.*’ 

THE DISASTERS OF A MAN WHO 
WOULDN’T TRUST HIS WIFE. 

A TALE OF A TAILOR. 

BY WM. HO WITT. 

T here are a multitude of places in this wide 
world, that we never heard of since the day 
of creation, and that never would become known 
to a soul beyond their own ten miles of circum- 
ference, except to those universal discoverers, 
the tax-gatherers, were it not that some sparks 
of geniu.s may suddenly kindle there, and cILrry 
their fame through all countries and ail genera- 
tions. This has been the case many times, and 
will be the case again. We are now destined 
to hear the sound of names that our fathers 
never dreamed of; and there are other spots, 
now basking in God’s blessed sunshine, of which 
the world knows and cares nothing, that shall, 
to our children, become places of worship, and 
pilgrimage. Something of this sort of glory 
was cast upon the little town of Rapps, in Bo- 
hemia, by the hero who.se name stands conspic- 
uously in this article, and whose plea.sa.'it ad- 
ventures I flatter myself that I am destined to 
diffuse still further. Hans NAUELTnEiiiER was 
the .son of Mr. Strauss Nadeltreiber, w'ho had, 
as well as his ancestors before him, for six gen- 
eration.s, practiced, in the same little place, that 
i most gentlemanly of all professions, a tailor-— 
I seeing that it was before all others, and was 
> used and sanctioned by our father Adam. 

I Now Hans, from boyhood up, was a remark- 


tbem from Halle, carrying lighted candles, and able person. His father had^known his share 
in advance was borne the Bible and Greek Tes- of troubles, and having two sons, both older than 
tament which had ever been used by the de- Hans, naturally looked in his old age to reap 
4 !eased. some comfort and assistance from their united 


“At the grave, a choir of young men sang ap- , labors. But the two elder sons successively 
propriate and a student from Halle made had fled from the shop-hoard. One had gone 

4m affecting fSdress. It was a solemn sight to for a soldier, and was shot ; the other had leornad 
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the craft of a weaver, but being too fond of hie 
pot, had broken his neck by falling into a quany, 
BB he went home one night from a caroussii. 
Hans was left the sole staff for the old man to 
lean upon ; and truly a worthy son he proved 
himself. He was as gentle as a dove, and as 
tender as a lamb. A cross word from his father, 
when he had made a cross stitch, would almost 
break his heart; but half a word of kindness 
revived him again — and he seldom went long 
without it; for the old man, though rendered 
rather testy and crabbed in his temper, by his 
many troubles and disappointments, was natur- 
ally of a loving, compassionate disposition, and, 
moreover, regarded Hans as the apple of his 
eye. 

Hans was of a remarkably light, slender, 
active make, full of life and mettle. This mo- 
ment h^ was on the board, stitching away with 
as much velocity as if he were working for a 
funeral or a wedding, at an hour’s notice ; the 
next, he was dispatching his dinner at the same 
rate ; and the third beheld him running, leaping, 
and playing, among his companions, as blithe as 
a young kid. If he had a fault, it was being 
too fond of his fiddle. This was his everlasting 
delight. One w’ould have thought that his 
elbow had labor enough, with jerking his needle 
some thirty thousand times a day ; but it was in 
him a sort of universal joint — it never seemed 
to know what wcarine.ss was. His fiddle stood 
always on the board in a corner by him, and no 
sooner had ho ceased to brandish his needle, 
than he began to brandish his fiddle.stick. If 
ever he could be said to be lazy, it was ■when 
his fat her was gone out to measure, or try on ; 
and his fiddle being too strong a temptation for 
hir&, he would seize upon it, and labor at it with 
ail his might, till he spied his father turning his 
next corner homeward. Nevertheless, with this 
trifling exception, ho w’as a pattern of filial 
duty ; and now the time was come that his 
father must die — his mother was dead lung be- 
fore; and he was left alone in the world with 
his fiddle. The whole house, board, trade — 
what there was of it — all w’as his. When he 
came to lake stock, and make an inventory — in 
his head — of what he was worth, it was b}' no 
means such as to endanger his entrance into 
heaven at the proper time. Naturally enough, 
ho thought of the Scripture simile of the rich 
man, and the camel getting through the eye of a 
needle ; but it did not frighten him. His father 
never had much beforehand, when he had the 
whole place to himself; and now, behold ! an- 
other knight of the steel-bar had come from — 
nobody know where — a place often talked of, 
yet still a terra incognita; had taken a great 
iiousc opposite, hoisted a tremendous sign, and 
threatened to casry away every shred of Hans’s 
business. 

In the depth of his trouble, he took to his 
fiddle, from his fiddle to his bed, and in his bed 
he had a dream^l thought we had done w^ith 
these dreams ! — in which he was assured, that 
could he once save the sum of fifty dollars, it 


would be the seed of a fortifiie ; that he should 
flourish far beyond the scale of old Strauss; 
should drive his antagonist, in utter despair, 
from the ground; and should, in short, arrive 
eventually at no less a dignity than — Burgor- 
meister of Rapps I • 

Hans was, as 1 believe 1 have said, soon set 
up with the smallest spice of encouragement. 
He was, moreover, as light and nimble as a 
grasshopper, and, in his whole appearance, mudh 
such an animal, could it be made to stand on 
end. His dream, therefore, was enough. He 
vowed a vow of unconquerable might, and to it 
be went. Springing upon his board, be hammed 
a tune gayly : 

There came the Hippopotamus, 

A sort of river-bottom-horae, 

Sneezing, anorting, blowing water 
From bia nostrila, and around him 
Grazing up the graaa— confound him! 

Every mouthful a huge alaughtur 1 
Ber tie, grasshopper, and May-fly, 

From his muzzle must away fly. 

Or he swallowed them by legions ; 

His huge foot, it was a pillar; 

When he drank, it was a swillcr ! 

Soon a desert were those regions. 

• 

But the grasshoppers so gallant 
Called to anna each nimble callant. 

With their wings, and stings, and nippers ; 

Bee, and wasp, and hornet, awful ; 

Gave the villain such a jawful. 

That he slipped away in slippers I 

“ Ha ! ha ! — slipped down into the mud that 
he emerged from!” cried Hans, and, seizing 
his fiddle, dashed off the Hippopotamus in a 
style that did him a w^orld of good, and makes 
us 'udsh that we had the musical notes of it. 
Then he fell to, and day and night he wrought. 
Work came ; ij; was done. He wanted little — 
a crust of bread and a merry tune were enough 
for him. His money grew; the sum was nearly 
accomplished, ■u^hen, returning one evening from 
carrying out some work — behold! his door was 
open ! Behold ! the lid of his pot where he 
deposited his treasure was off! The money 
was gone ! 

This was a terrible blow. Hans raised a 
vast commotion. He did not even fail to insin- 
uate that it might be the interloper opposite — 
the Hippopotamus. Who so likely as he, who 
had his eye continually on Hans’s door? But 
no matter — the thief was clear off; and the only 
comfort he got from his neighbors, was being 
rated for his stinginess. *‘Ay,” said they, “this 
comes of living like a curmudgeon, in a great 
house by yourself, working your eyes out to 
hoard up money. What must a young man 
like you do with scraping up pots full of money, 
like a miser ? It is a shame ! — it is a sin ! ! — 
it is a judgment ! ! 1 Nothing better could come 
of it. At all events, you might afford to have 
a light burning in the house. People are ever 
likely to rob you. They see a house as dark aa 
on oven ; they see nobody in it; they go in and 
steal ; nobody can see them come out-— and that 
is just it. But were there a light burning, thejr 
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wookl always thinlf there was somebody in. At 
aU events, yon might have a light.” 

** There is something in that,” said Hans. | 
He was not at all unreasonable ; so he determ- 
ined to have a light in future : and he fell to 
•work again. 

Bad as his luck had been, he resolved not to 
be oast down ; he was as diligent and as thrifty 
as ever ; and he resolved, when he bemune 
BUrgermeister of Rapps, to be especially severe 
on sneaking thieves, who crept into houses that 
were left to the care of Providenoe and the 
municipal authorities. A light was everlast- 
ingly burning in his window ; and the people, as 
they passed in the morning, said, ‘‘This man 
must have a good business that requires him to 
be up thus early;” and they who passed in the 
evening, said, “This man must be making a 
fortune, for he is busy early and late.” At 
length Hans leaped down from his board with 
the work that was to complete his sum, a sec- 
ond time; went; returned, with the future! 
Biirgermeister growing rapidly upon him ; when, I 
as he turned the corner of the street — men and 
mercies ! — what a spectacle ! His house was 
in a full burst of flame, illuminating, with a 
ruddy glow, half the towm, and all the faces of 
the inhabitants, who were collected to witness 
the catastrophe. Money, Addle, shop-board — 
all wTre consumed ! and when poor Hans danced 
and capered, in the very ecstasy of his distrac- 
tion — “ Ajr,” said his neighbors, “this comes of 
leaving a light in an empty boose. It was just 
the thing to happen. Why don’t yon get some- 
body to take care of things in your absence ?” 

Hans stood corrected ; for, as 1 have said, he 
was soon touched to the quick, and though in 
his anger ho did think it rather unkind that 
they, who advised the light, npw^ prophesied 
after the event; when that was a little abated, 
he thought there was reason in what they now 
said. So, bating not a jot of his determination 
to save, and to be Biirgenneister of Rapps, he 
took the very next house, w-hich luckily hap- 
pened to be at liberty, and he got a journeyman. 
For a Jong time, his case appeared hard and! 
hopeless. He had to pay three hundred perl 
cent, for the piece of a table, two stools, and a < 
couple of bags of hay, which he had procured 
of a Jew, and whic|^ ^th an odd pot, and a 
wooden spoon or two, constituted all his furni- 
ture. Then, he had two mouths to feed instead 
of one; wages to pay; and not much more 
work done than he could manage himself. But 
still — he had dreamed ; and dreams, if they are 
genuine, fulfill themselves. The money grew — 
ilowly, very slowly, but still it grew ; ai^ Hons 
latched upon a secure place, as he thought, to 
emceal it in. Alas! poor Hans! He had 
ill his heart grumbled at the slowness of 
bispkMIldtserfti.Bursrh, or journeyman ; but the 
felbw’s eyes had been quick enough, and hej 
proved himself a hand-work’s fellow to some 
purpose, by clearing out Hans’s hiding-place, 
and becoming a journeyman in earnest. The 
fellow was gone one morning ; no groat loss — 


but then the money was gone with him, which 
uras a terrible loss. 

This was more than Hans could bear. Ho 
was perfectly cast down, disheartened, and in- 
consolable. At first, he thought of running 
after the fellow; and, as be knew the scamp 
could not go far without a passport, and as 
Haas had gone the round of the country him- 
self, in the three years of his Wandel-Jahre^ as 
required by the worshipful guild of tailors, he 
did not doubt but that he should some day pounce 
upon the scoundrel. But then, in the mean 
time, who was to keep his trade together? 
There was the Hippopotamus watching oppo- 
site ! No 1 it would not do ! and his neighbor, 
coming in to condole with him, said — “ Cheer 
up, man! there is nothing amiss yet. What 
signify a few dollars ? You will soon get plenty 
more, with those nimble fingers of yours. You 
want only somebody to help you to keep them. 
You must get a wife ! Journeymen were thieves 
from the first generation. You roust get mar- 
ried !” 

“Get married!” thought Hans. He was 
struck all on a heap at the very mention of it. 
“ Get mairied ! What I fine clothes to go a- 
wooing in, and fine presents to go a- wooing 
with; and parson’s fees, and clerk’s fees; and 
wedding-dinner, and dancing, and drinking ; and 
then, doctor’s fees, and nurse’s fees, and children 
without end ! That is ruin !” thought Hans— 
“without end!” The fifty dollars and the 
Burgermeistership — ^they might wait till dooms- 
day. 

“ Well, that is good !” thought Hans, as ho 
took a little more breath. “ They first counseled 
me to get a light — then went house and all in a 
bonfire ; next, I must get a journeyman — tlfen 
went the money ; and now they would have mo 
bring more plagues upon me than Mo.scs brouirbt 
upon Egypt. Nay, nay !” thought Hans ; “ you'll 
not catch me there, neither.” 

Hans all this time was seated upon his shop- 
board, stitching, at an amazing rate, upon a 
garment which the rascally Wagner .should have 
finished to order at .six o’clock that morning, 
instead of decamping with his money; and. ever 
and anon, so far forgetting his lass in w'hat ap- 
peared to him the ludicrousness of this advice, 
as freely to laugh out. All that day, the idea 
continued to run in his head ; the next, it had 
lost much of its fre.shnes.s ; the third, it appeared 
not so odd as awful ; the fourth, he began to 
ask himself whether it might be quite so mo- 
mentous as his imagination had painted it ; tho 
fifth, he really thought it w-as not so bad neither; 
the sixth, it had so worked round in his bead, 
that it had fairly got on the other side, and ap- 
peared clearly to have its advantages— children 
did not come scampering into* the world all at 
I once, like a flock of lambs into a meadow — a 
wife might help to gather, ns well as spend — 

I might possibly bring something of her own- 
ay I a new idea ! — would be a perpetual watch 
and storekeeper in his absence — might speak a 
word of cqmfort, in troubles when even his 
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was damb; on the sevenlAi-^be was off! 
Whither ? 

Why, it so happened that in his wander- 
years," Hans had played his iddle at mhny a 
dance — a veiy dangerous posilaon ; for bis chin 
resting on the ineriy bit of wiknI," as the 
ancient Friend termed that instrument, and his 
head leaned on one side, he had had plenty of 
opportunity to watch the movements of plenty 
of fair maids in the dance, as well as occasion- 
ally to whirl them round in the everlasting waltz 
himself. Accordingly, Hans had left his heart 
many times, for a week or ten days or so, be- ; 
hind him, in many a town and dorf of Bohemia 
and Germany; but it always came afiker him 
and overtook him again, except on one occasicm. ; 
Among the damsels of the Bdhroer-Wald who ! 
had danced to the sound of his fiddle, there was 
a certain substantial bergman's or mastcr-miner^s | 
daughter, who, having got into bis head in some 
odd associntion w^ith his fiddle, was continually ’ 
coming up as he played his old airs, and could | 
not be got out again, especially as he fancied I 
that the comely and simple-hearted creature i 
had a lurking fondness for both his music and 
himself. * 

Aw»ay he wrent: and he wras right. The 
damsel made no objection to his overtures. Tall, 
stout, fresh, pleasant growth of the o|ien air and 
the hills, as she w^as, she never dreamed of 
despising the little skipping tailor of Rapps, 
though he was shorter by the head than herself. 
She had heard his music, and evidently had 
danced after it. The fiddler and fiddle together 
filled lip her ambition. But the old people! — 
they were in perfect hysterics of wrath and in- 
dignation. Their daughter! — with the excep- 
tion of one brother, novr absent on a visit to his 
uncle in Hungary, a great gold-miner in the 
Carpathian mountains, the sole remnant of an ; 
old, substantial house, which had fed their flocks 
and their herds on the hills for three generations, 
and now drew* wealth from the heart of these 
hills themselves 1 It w'a.s death ! poison ! pes- 
tilence! The girl most be mad; the hop-o’- 
iTiv -thumb scoundrel must carry witch-powdor ! 

Nevertheless, as Hans and the damsel were 
agreed, every thing else — threats, denunciations, 
sarcasms, cuttings-ofl* wdth a shilling, and loss 
of a ponderous dowry — all went for nothing. 
They were married, as some thousands ivere 
before them in just the like circumstances. But 
if the Bohemian maid was not mad, it must be 
confessed that Hans was rather so. He was 
monstrously exasperated at the contempt heaped 
by the heavy bergman on the future Biirger- 
meister of Rapps, and determined to show a 
little spirit. As his fiddle entered into all his 
schemes, he resolved to have music at his wed- 
ding ; and no sooner did he and his bride issue 
from the church, than out broke the harmony 
which he had provided. The fiddle played 
merrily, “ YouMl repent, repent, repent ; you’ll 
repent, repent, repent;" and the bassoon an- 
swered, in surly tones, And soon ! and soon 1" 
"1 hope, my dear," said the bride, ** You don’t 


mean the words Car ns." “ Nb, love,” explained 
Hans, gallantly ; 1 don’t say we,’ but * you ’ 

— that is, certain haughty people on these hills, 
that shall be nameless." Then the music played 
till they reached the inn where they dined, and 
then set off in a handsome hired carriage for • 
RapfM. 

It is true, that there was little happiness in 
this affair to any one. The old peojfle were 
full of anger, curses, and threats of total disi- 
ownment. Hans’s pride was pricked, and per- 
forated, till he was as sore as if he had ^en 
tattooed with his own needle ; and his wife was 
completely drowned in sorrow at such a parting 
with her parents, and. with no little sense of 
remorse for her disobedience. Nevertheless, 
they reached home ; things began gradually to 
assume a more composed aspect. Hans loved 
his wife; she loved him; he was industrious, 
she >vas careful; and they trusted, in time, to 
bring her parents round, when they should see 
that they were doing well in the world. 

Again the saving scheme began to haunt 
Hans; but he had one luckless notion, which 
was destined to cost him no little vexation. 
With the stock of the shop, he had inherited 
from his fatbfir a stock of old maxims, which, 
unluckily, had not got burnt in the fire with the 
rest of the patrimonial heritage. Among these 
was one, that a woman can not keep a secret. 
Acting on this creed, Hans not only never told 
his wile of the project of becoming Biirgermeister 
of Rapps, but he did not even give her reason 
to suppose that he laid up a shilling; and that 
.she might not happen to stumble upon his 
money, he took care to carry it always about 
him. It was his delight, w'hen he got into a 
quiet corner, or as be came along a retired lane, 
from his errapds, to take it out and count it; 
and calculate when it would amount to this and 
that sum, and when the full sum would be 
really his own. Now, it happened one day, 
that having been a good deal absorbed in these 
speculations, be had loitered a precious piece of 
time away ; and suddenly coming to himself, he 
set off, as was his wont, on a kind of easy trot, 
in ivhich, his small, light form thrown forward, 
his pale, gray-eyed, earnest-looking visage 
I thrown up toward the sky, and his long blue 
coat flying in a stream behind him, he cut one 
of the most extraordinary figures in the world ; 
and checking his pace as he entered the town, 
he involuntarily clapped his hand on his pocket, 
and behold! his money was gone! It had 
slipped away through a hole it had worn. In 
the wildness and bitterness of his loss, he turned 
back, heartily cursing the spinner and the weaver 
of that most detestable piece of buckram that 
composed his breeches-pouket, for having put it 
together so villainously that it broke down with- 
the carriage of a few dollars, halfpence, thimbles, 
balls of wax and thread, and a few other sun- 
dries, after the trifling wear of seven years, nine 
months, and nineteen days. 

He was peering, step by step, after his lost 
treasure, when up came his wife, running like 
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one iriWi and tailing him that he must come ! for him j he put it under the guardiombip of 
that instant ; for the Ritter of Flachenflnps had his own strong thread and dexterous needle j 
brought in new liveries for all his servants, and and all went on exceedingly well, 
threatened if he did not see Hans in five minutes, Accidents will, however, occur, if men will 
he would carry the work over to the other side not trust their wives ; and especially if they 
*of the street. There was a perplexity ! The will not avoid awkward habits. Now, Hans 
money was not to be found, and if it were found i had a strange habit of sticking his needles ou 
in the presence of his wife, he would regard it his breeches-knees as he sat at work; and some- 
as no better than lost. He was therefore obliged tiroes he would have half-a-dozen on each knee 
ter excuse his conduct, being caught in the act for half-a-dozen days. His wife often told him 
of poring after something, to tell, if not a lie, at to take them out when he came down from his 
least the very smallest part of the truth, and say board, and often took them' out herself ; but it 
that he had lost his thimble. The nkoney was was of no use. He was just in this case one 
not found, and to make bad worse, he was in day as he rode out to take measure of a gentle- 
danger of losing a good job, and all the Ritter's man, about five miles off. The ass, to his 
work forever, as a consequence. thinking, was in a remarkably brisk mood. Off 

Away he ran, therefore, groaning inwardly, it went, without whip or spur, at a good active 
at full speed, and, arriving out of breath, saw trot, and, not satisfied with trotting, soon fairly 
the Ritter's carriage drawn up at his opponent's proceeded to a gallop. Hans was full of won- 
door. Wormwood upon wormwo^I His dor at the beast. Commonly it tired his arm 
money was lost; his best customer was lost, worse with thrashing it during his hour's ride, 
and thrown into the Jaws of the detested Hippo- than the exercise of his goose and sleeve-board 
potamus. There he beheld him and his man in did for a whole day ; but now he was fain to 
a prime bustle from day to day, while his own pull it in. It vras to no purpose ; faster than 
house was deserted. All people went where ever it dashed on, prancing, running sidcw'ays, 
the Ritter went, of course. The Hippopotamus 'wincing, and beginning to show a most ugly 
was now grazing and browsing thfough Hans's temper. What, in the name of all Balaams, 
riehest meadows with a vengeance. He 'was could possess the animal, he could not for his 
flourishing out of all bounds. He had got a life conceive ! The only chance of safety ap- 
horse to ride out on and take orders, and to all peared to lie in clinging w'ith both arms and 
appearance was likely to become Biirgermeister legs to it, like a boa-constrictor to its victim, 
ten years j^forc Hans had got ten dollars of his when, shy ! — away it flew, as if it were driven 
own. by a legion of devils. In another moment, it 

It was too much for even his sanguine tern- stopped ; down went its head, up 'went its in- 
perament ; he sank down to the very depths of fcrnal heels ; and Hans found himself some ten 
despair ; his fiddle had lost its music ; he could yards off, in the middle of a pool. He escaped 
not abide to hear it ; he sate moody and discon- drowning, but the cap was gone ; he had been 
solate, with a beard an inch long. His wife for foolish enough to stitch some dollars, in hat’d 
some time hoped it would go off ; ,but, seeing it cash, recently received, into it along with his 
come to this, she began to console and advise, paper, and they sunk it, past recovery ! He 
to rouse his courage and his spirits. She told came homo, dripping like a drowned mouse.', 
him it was that horse which gave the advantage with a most deplorable tale ; but with no more 
to his libighbor. W^hile he went trudging on knowledge of the cause of his disaster than the 
foot, wearying himself, and wasting his time, man in the moon, till he tore his fingers on the 
people came, grew weary, and would not 'wait, needles, in abstracting his wet clothes. 

She offered, therefore, to borrow her neighbor's Fortune now seemed to have said, as plainly 
ass for him ; and advised him to ride out daily as she could speak, “ Hans, confide in your 
a little way. It would look as though he had wife. You see all your schemes without her 
business in thp country. It would look as if his fail. Open your heart to her — deal fairly, gen- 
time was precious; it would look well, and do crously, and you will reap the merits of it." It 
his health good into tiie bargain. Hans liked was all in vain — he had not yet come to his 
her counsel; it sounded well — nay, exceedingly senses. Obstinate as a mule — he determined to 
discreet. He always thought her a gem of a try once more. But good-by to the ass 1 The 
woman, but he never imagined her half so able, only thing he resolved to mount was his shop- 
What a pity a woman could not be trusted with board — that bore him well, and brought him con- 
a secret ! Were it not for that, she would be a tinued good, could he only continue to keep it. 
helpmate past all reckoning. His w'lfc, 1 said, came from the mountains ; 

The ass, however, was got : out rode Hans ; she, therefore, liked the sight of trees. Now, 
looked amazingly hurried; and, being half-crazed | in Hans's back-yard there was neither tree nor 
'with care, people thought he w^s half-crazed , turf, so she got some tubs, and in them she 
with stress of business. Work came in ; things planted a variety of fir-trees, which made a 
went flowingly on again; Hans blessed his pleasant appearance, and gave a help to her 
stars ; and as he grasped his cash, he every day imagination of the noble firs of her native scenes, 
stitched it into the crown of his cap, taking In one of these tubs, Hans conceived the singular 
paper-money for the purpose. No more pots, | design of depositing his future treasure. “ No- 
no more hiding-holes, no more broecbes-pockets j body will meddle with them," he thought, so, 
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aooordingly, from veek to week, he concealed much money ; nor, besides this, was there ever 
in one of them his acquisitions. It had gone on such harmony in the house, nor had they ever 
a long time. He h^ been odt one day, col- held such delectable discourse together. There 
lecting some of his debts— he had succeeded was nothing to conceal. Hans's thoughts bowed 
beyond his hopes, and came back exulting. The like a great stream ; and when they grew a 
sum was saved ; and, in the gladness of his little wild and visionary, as they were apt to do^ 
heart, he bought his wife a new gown. He his wife smoothened and reduced them to so- 
bounded into the house with the lightness of briety, with such a delicate touch, that, so far 
seventeen. His wife was not there — he looked from feeling offended, he was delighted beyond 
into the back-yard. Saints and angels I what expression with her prudence. The fifty dollars 
is that ? He beheld his wife busy with the were raised in almost no time ; and, as if prog- 
tubs. The trees were uprooted, and laid on nostic of its becoming the seed of a fortune, it 
the ground, and every particle of soil was thrown came in most opportunely for purchasing a lot 
out of the tubs. In the delirium of consterna- of cloth, which more than trebled its cost, and 
tion, he flew to ask what she had been doing. gave infinite satisfaction to his customers. Hans 
Oh ! the trees, poor things, did not flourish ; saw that the tide was rapidly rising with him, 
they looked sickly and pining ; she determined and his wife urged him to push on with it ; to 
to give them some soil more suitable to their take a larger house ; to get more hands ; and 
natures ; she had thrown the earth into the to cut such a figure as should at once eclipse 
river, at the bottom of the yard.” his rival. The thing was done ,* but as their 

“ And you have thrown into the river,” ex- capital was still found scanty enough for such 
claimed Hans, frantically, the hoarding of three an undertaking, Mrs. Nadeltreiber resolved to 
years ; the money which had cost me many a try what she could do to increase it. 
weary day — many an anxious night. The I should have informed the reader, had not 
money which w*ould have made our fortunes — the current of Hans’s disasters ran too strong 
in short, that would have made hie Burger- for me, that his wife’s parents were dead, and 
meistcr of Rapps.” Completely thrown ofl' his had died without giving her any token of recon- 
guard, he betrayed his secret. ciliation — a circumstance 'which, although it cut 

“ Good gracious !” cried his wife, exceedingly her to the heart, did not quite cast her down, 
alarmed ; why did you not tell me of it ?” feeling that she had done nothing but what a 
“Ay, that is the question!’’ said he. And parent might forgive, being all of us creaturea 
it was a question ; for, spite of himself, it had alike liable to error, demanding alike some little 
occurred to his mind some dozens of times, and indulgence for our weaknesses and bur fancies, 
now it came so overwhelmingly, that even when Her brother was now sole representative of the 
he thought he treated it with contempt, it had family ; and knowing the generosity of his na- 
fixed itself upon his better reason, and never ture, she determined to pay him a visit, although, 
left him till it had worked a most fortunate for the first time since her marriage, in a con- 
revolution. He said to himself, “Had I told < dition very unfit for traveling. She went. Her 
my wife of it at the first, it could not possibly I brother received her w-ith all his early affection, 
have happened wor.'«e ; and it is very likely it 'In his house was born her first child; and so 
would have happened better. For the future, > much did she and her bantling wdn upon his 
then, be it so.” j heart, that when the time came that she must 

Thereupon, he unfolded to her tjic whole ’ return, nothing would serve but ho would take 
history and mystery of his troubles, and hi.s ; her himself She had been so loud in Hans’s 
hopes. Now. Mrs. Ifans Nadeltreiber had great; praise, that he determined to go and shake him 
cause to feel herself oficnded, most gricvou.sly | by the hand. It would have done any one good 
iitfcnded ; but she was not at all of a touchy ' to have seen this -worthy mountaineer .setting 
temperament. She was a sweet, tender, patient, j forth, seated in his neat, green-painted wicker 
loving creature, who desired her husband's honor i wagon ; his .sister by his side, and the child 
and prosperity beyond any thing ; so she sate i snugly-bedded in his own corn-hopper at their 
down, and in the most mild, yet acute and able feel. Thus did they go statclily, with his great 
manner, laid down to him a plan of operations, black horse drawing them. It would have been 
and promised him such aids and succors, that, equally pleasant to see him set down his charge 
struck at once with shame, contrition, and ad- at the door of Hans's house, and behold with 
miration, he sprung up, clasped her to his heart, wonder that merry mannikin, all smiles and 
called her the very gem of womanhood, and gesticulation, come forth to receive them. The 
skipped two or three times across the floor, like contrast between Hans and his brother-in-law 
a man gone out of his senses. The truth is, was truly amusing. Ho, a shadow-like homun- 
however, he was but just come into them. culu.s, so light and dry, that any wind threatened 
From this .day, a new life was begun in to blow him before it; the bergman, with a 
Hans’s hoaso. There he sat at his work ; there countenance like the rising sun, the stature of a 
sat his wdfe by his side, aiding and contriving giant, and limbs like an elephant. Hans watched, 
with a w'oman’s wit, a woman’s love, and a with oonsiderablo anxiety, the experiment of his 
woman’s adroitness. She w'as worth ten jour- kinsman seating himself in a chair. The chair, 
neymen. Work never came in f&ster; never however, stood firm; and the good man snr- 
gave such satisfaction ; never brought in so j veyed Hans, in return, with a curious and orit- 
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ioal air, as if doubtfal whether he mast not hold 
him in contempt for the want of that solid mat- 
ter of which he himself had too mnch. Hans’s 
good qualities, however, got the better of him. 
“ The man’s a man, though,” said he to htm- 
ylf, very philosophically, “ and as he is good to 
my sister, he shall know of it.’ ’ Hans d^ighted 
him every evening, by the powers of his violm ; 
and the bergman, excessively fond of music, 
I'ke most of his countrymen, declared that he 
might perform in the emperor’s orchestra, and 
find nobody there to beat him. When ho took 
his leave, therefore, he seized one of Hans’s 
hands with a cordial gripe that was felt thfough 
every limb, and into the o^ier he put a bag of 
one thousand rix dollars, saying, “My sister 
ought not to have come dowerless into a good 
husband’s house. This is properly her own: 
take it, and much good may it do you.” 

Our story need not be prolonged. The new 
tailor soon fled before the star of Hans’s as- 
cendency. A very few years saw him installed 
into the office of Biirgermeister, the highest of 
earthly honors in his eyes; and if he had one 
trouble left, it was only in the reflection that ho 
might have attained his wishes years before had 
he understood the heart of a good woman. The 
worshipful Herr Burgermeister, and Frau Biir- 
germeisterin of Rapps, often visited their colos- 
sal brother of the Bohmerwald, and wore thought 
to reflect no discredit on the old bergman 
family. 

[From Dickens'! “ Household Words.”] 

LITTLE MARY.— A TALE OF THE 
IRISH FAMINE. 

T hat was a pleasant place where I was born, 

' though ’twas only a thatched cabin by the 
side of a mountain stream, where the country I 
was so lonely, that in summer time the wildj 
ducks used to bring their young ones to feed on 
the bog, within a hundred yards of our door; 
and you could not stoop over the bank to raise a 
pitcher full of whaler, without frightening a shoal 
of beautiful speckled trout. Well, ’tis long ago 
since my brother Richard, that’s now grown a{ 
fine, clever man, God bless him 1 and myself, 
used to set ofi* together up the mountain to pick 
bunches of the cotton plant and the bog myrtle, 
and to look for birds’ anfi wild bees’ nests. ’Tis 
long ago— and though I’m happy and well ofi' | 
now, living in the big house as own maid toi 
the young ladies, who, on account of my being | 
foster-sister to poor darling Miss Ellen, that] 
died of decline, treat me more like their equal 
than their servant, and give me the means to 
improve myself ; still, at times, especially when 
James Sweeney, a dacent boy of the neighbors, 
and myself are taking a walk together through 
the fields in the cool and quiet of a summer’s 
evening, I can’t help thinking of the times that 
are passed, and talking about them to James 
with a sort of peaceful sadness, more happy, 
maybe, than if we were laughing aloud. 
jBwy evening, before 1 say my prayers, I 


read a chapter in the Bible that Miss Ellen 
gave me ; and last night I felt my tears drop- 
ping forever so long over one verse, “ And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain; ibr the former things are passed away.” 
The words made me think of them that are 
gone— of my father, and his wife that was a 
true, fond mother to me ; and above all, of my 
little sister Mary, the durttn baton* that nes- 
tled in her bosom. 

I was a wild slip of a girl, ten years of age, 
and my brother Richard about two years older, 
when my father brought home his second wife. 
She was the daughter of a farmer up at Lacka- 
bawn, and was reared with care and dacency ; 
but her father held his ground at a rack-rent, 
and the middleman that was between him and 
the head landlord did not pay his own rent, so 
the place was ejected, and the fanner collected 
every penny he had, and set off with his family 
to America. My lather had a liking fur the 
youngest daughter, and well become him to 
have it, for a sweeter creature never drew the 
breath of life'; but while her father passed for a 
strong t farmer, he was timoroiis-liko about ask- 
ing her to share his little cabin ; however, when 
he found how matters stood, be didn’t lose much 
time in finding out that she was willing to be 
his wife, and a mother to his boy and girl. 
That she was, a patient loving one. Ob ! it 
often sticks me like a knife, when I think how 
many times I fretted her with my foolishness 
and my iillo ways, and how ’twas a long time 
before I’d call her “mother.” Often, when 
my father would be going to chastise Richard 
and myself for onr provoking doings, especially* 
the day that we took half-a-dozen eggs from 
under the hatching hen, to play “ Blind Tom” 
w'ith them, she’d interfere for u.*;, and say, 
“Tim, aleaghj don’t touch them this time ; sure 
’tis only lyc/i they are ; they’ll get more sense 
in time.” And then, after ho was gone out, 
she’d advise us for our good .so plca.santly, that 
a thundercloud itself couldn’t look black at 
her. She did wonders, too, about the house and 
garden. They were both dirty and neglected 
enough w'hen she first came over them ; for I 
was too young and foolish, and my father too 
busy with his out-door work, and the old woman 
that lived vritb us in service too feeble and too 
blind to keep the place either clean or decent ; 
but my mother got the floor raised, and the 
green pool in front drained, and a, parcel of 
roses and honey-suckles planted there instead. 
The neighbors’ wives used to say, ’twas all 
pride and upsetting folly, to keep the kitchen- 
floor swept clean, and to put the potatoes on a 
dish, instead of emptying them out of the pot 
into the middle of the table ; and, besides, ’twas 
a cruel, unnatural thing, they said, to take 
away the pool from the ducks, that they were 
always used to paddle in so bandy. But my 
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mother was always too busy and too happy to 
heed what they daid; and, besides, she was 
always so ready to do a kind turn for any of 
them, that, out of poor shame, they had at last 
to leave off abusing her “ fine English ways.” 

West of our house there was a straggling, 
stony piece of ground, where, within the memory 
of man nothing ever grew but nettles, docks, 
and thistles. One Monday, when Richard and 
myself came in from school, my mother told us 
to set about weeding it, and to bring in some 
basketfuls of good clay from the banks of the 
j^van; she sakl that if we worked well at it until 
Saturday, sheM bring me a new frock, and Dick 
a jacket, from the next market-town ; and en- 
couraged by this, we set to work with right 
good will, and didn’t leave olT till supper time. 
The next day we did the same ; and by degrees, 
when we saw the heap of weeds and stones 
that we got out, growing big, and the ground 
looking nice and smooth and red and rich, we 
got quite anxious about it ourselves, and we 
built a nice little fence round it to keep out the 
pigs. When it was manured, my mother planted 
cabbages, parsnips, and onions in it ; and, to be 
sure, she got a fine crop out of*it, enough to 
make us many a nice supper of vegetables stewed 
with pepper, and a small taste of bacon or a red 
herring. Besides, she sold in the market as 
much as bought a Sunday coat for my father, a 
gown for herself, a fine pair of shoes for Dick, 
and as pretty a shawl for myself, as e’er a col- 
leen in the country C{)uld show at mass. Through 
moans of my father’s industry and niy mother’s 
goial management, we were, with the blessing 
of God, as snug and comfortable a poor family 
as any in Munster. We paid but a small rent, 
Snd we had always plenty of potatoes to oat, 
good clothes to wear, and cleanliness and de- 
cency in and about our little cabin. 

Five years passed on in this way, and at last 
little Mary was born. She was a deli(!ate fairy 
thing, with that look, even from the first, in her 
blue eyes, which is seldom st*en, except where 
the shadow of the grave darkens the cradle. 
She was fond of her father, and of Richard, and 
of myself, and would laugh and crow when she 
saw us, but ike love tn the core of her heart was 
for her mother. No matter how tired, or sleepy, 
or cross the baby might be, one word from her 
would sot the bright eyes dancing, and the little 
rosy mouth smiling, and the tiny limbs quiver- 
ing, as if walking or running couldn’t content 
her, but she must fly to her mother's arms. 
And how that mother doted on the very ground 
she trod ! 1 often thought that the Queen in 

her state carriage, with her son, God bless him ! 
alongside of her, dressed out in gold and jewels, 
was not one bit happier than my mother, when 
she sat undei^tho shade of the mountain ash, near 
the door, in the hush of the summer’s evening, 
singing and cronawning her only one to sleep in 
her arms. In the month of October, 1845, 
Mary was four years old. That was the bitter 
time, when first the food of the earth was turned 
to poison ; when the gardens that used to bo 


so bright and sweet, covered with the purple 
and white potato blossoms, became in one night 
black and offensive, as if fire had come down 
from heaven to burn them up. ’Twas a heart- 
breaking thing to see the laboring men, the 
crathnrsl that bad only the one half-acre to 
feed their little families, going out, after worft, 
in the evenings to dig their suppers from under 
the black stalks. Spadeful after spadeful would 
be turned up, and a long piece of a ridge dug 
through, before they’d get a small kish full of 
such withered crohauneent,’^ as other years 
would be hardly counted fit for the pigs. 

It "was some time before the distress reached 
us, for there was a trifle of money in the sav- 
ings’ bank, that held us in meal, while the 
neighbors were next door to starvation. As 
long as my father and mother bad it, they 
shared it freely with them that were worse off 
than themselves ; but at last the little penny of 
money was all spent, the price of flour was 
raised ■ and, to make matters worse, the farmer 
that my father worked for, at a poor eightpence 
a day, was forced to send him and three more 
of his laborers away, as he couldn’t afford to 
pay them oven that any longer. Oh ! ’twas a 
sorrowful night when my father brought home 
the nows. 1 remember, as well as if I saw it 
yesterday, the desolate look in his face when he 
sat down by the ashes of the turf fire that had just 
baked a yellow meal cake for his supper. My 
mother was at the opposite side, giving little 
Mary a drink of sour milk out of her4ittle wooden 
piggin, and the child didn’t like it, being del- 
icate and always used to sweet milk, so she 
said : 

Mammy, won’t you give me some of the 
nice milk instead of that ?” 

I haven’t it astkore^ nor can’t get it,” said 
her mothei^ “ so don’t ye fret.” 

Not a word more out of the little one’s month, 
only she turned her little cheek in toward her 
mother, and staid quite quiet, as if she was 
hearkening to what was going on. 

“Judy,” said my father, “God is good, and 
sure ’tU only in Him we must put our trust,- 
for in the wide world 1 can see nothing hut 
starvation before us.” 

“God t« good, Tim.” replied my mother; 
“ He won’t forsake us.*’ 

J ust then Richard came in with a more joyful 
face than 1 had seen on him for many a day. 

“Gtx)d news!” says he, “good news, father! 
there’s work for us both on the Drouracarra 
road. The government works are to begin 
there to-morrow ; you’ll get eight-peuoe a day, 
and ril get six-pcnce.” 

If yon saw our delight when we beard this, 
you’d think ^txeas the free present of a thousand 
pounds tlittt came to us, falling through the 
roof, instead of an offer of small wages for hard 
work. 

To be sure the potatoes were gone, and the 
yellow meal was dear and dry and chippy-— it 


* Small potatoes. 
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hadn’t the nature about it that a hot potato has 
for a poor man ; but still ’twas a f^reat thin^ to 
have the prospect of getting enough of even that 
same, and not to be obliged to follow the rest 
of the country into the poor-house, which was 
crowded to that degree that the crathurs there 
— ^od help them ! — hadn’t room even to die 
quietly in their beds, but were crowded together 
on the floor like so many dogs in a kennel. The 
,next morning my father and Richard were ofl* 
before daybreak, for they had a long way to 
walk to Droumcarra, and they should be there 
in time to begin work. They took an Indian 
meal cake with them to eat for their dinnerfand 
poor dry food it was, with only a draught of cold 
water to wash it down. Still my father, who 
was knowledgeable about such things, always 
said it was mighty wholesome when it was well 
cooked; but some of the poor people took a 
great objection against it on account of the yel- 
low color, which they thought came from hav- 
ing sulphur mixed with it — and they said. 
Indeed it was putting a great affront on the 
decent Irish to mix up their food as if ’twas for 
mangy dogs. Glad enough, poor creatures, 
they were to get it afterward, when sea-weed 
and nettles, and the very grass by the roadside, 
was all that many of them had to put into their 
mouths. 

When my father and brother came home in 
the evening, faint and tired from the two long 
walks and the day’s work, my mother would 
always try t<f have something for them to eat 
with their porridge — a bit of butter, or a bowl 
of thick milk, or maybe a few eggs. She always 
gave me plenty as far as it would go ; but ’twas 
little she took herself. She would often go en- 
tirely without a meal, and then she’d slip down 
to the huckster’s, and buy a little vrbite bun for 
Mary ; and I’m sure it used to do* her more 
good to see the child eat it, than if she had got 
a meat-dinner for herself. No matter how hun- 
gry the poor little thing might be, she’d always 
break off a bit to put into her mother’s mouth, 
and she vrould not be satisfied until she saw her 
swallow it ; then the child would take a drink 
of cold water out of her little tin porringer, as 
contented as if it was new milk. 

As the winter advanced, the weather became 
wet and bitterly cold, and the poor men working 
on the roads began to siATer dreadfully from be- 
ing all day in wet clothes, and, what was worse, 
not having any change to put on when they went 
home at night without a dry thread about them. 
Fever soon got among them, and my father took 
it. My mother brought the doctor to see him, 
and by selling all our decent clothes, she got for 
him whatever was wanting, but all to no use : 
’twas the will of the Lord to take him to him- 
self, and he died after a few days’ illness. 

It would be hard to tell the sorrow that bis 
widow and orphans felt, when they saw the 
fresh soda" planted on his grave. It was not 
grief altogether like the grand stately grief of 
the quality, although maybe the same sharp 
knife is sticking into the same sore bosom inside 


in both ; but the outside difiers in rich and poor. 
I saw the mistress a week aftdr Miss Ellen died. 
She was in her drawing-room with the blinds 
pulled down, sitting in a low chair, with her 
elbow on the small work-table, and her cheek 
resting on her hand — not a speck of any thing 
white about her but the cambric handkerchief, 
and the face that was paler than the marble 
chimney-piece. 

When she saw me (for the butler, being busy, 
sent me in with the luncheon-tray), she covered 
her eyes with her handkerchief, and began to 
cry, but quietly, as if she did not want it to^be. 
noticed. As I was going out, 1 just heard her 
say to Miss Alice in a choking voice : 

Keep Sally here always ; our poor darling 
was fond of her.” And as I closed the door, 1 
heard her give one deep sob. The next time I 
saw her, she was quite composed ; only for the 
white cheek and the black dress, you would not 
know that the burning feel of a child’s last kiss 
had ever touched her lips. 

My father’s wife mourned for him after an- 
other fashion. She could not sit quiet, she must 
work hard to keep the life in them to whom he 
gave it ; and ‘it w’as only in the evenings when 
she sat down before the fire with Mary in her 
arm.<!, that she u.sed to sob and rock herself to 
and fro, and sing a low, w'ailing keen for the 
father of the little one, whose innocent tears 
were always ready to fall when she saw her 
mother cry. About this time my mother got 
an offer from some of the hucksters in the 
neighborhood, who knew her honesty, to go 
three times a week to the next market-town, 
ten miles off*, vrith their little money, and bring 
them back supplies of bread, grocerin.s soap, 
and candles. This she used t(» do, walking the* 
twenty miles — ten of them with a heavy load on 
her back — for the sake of earning enough to 
keep us alive. ’Twas very seldom that Richard 
could get a stroke of work to do : the boy w asn’t 
strong in l^imself, for he had the sickness too ; 
though he recovered from it, and always did hi*» 
best to earn an honest penny wdicrever he could. 

I often wanted my mother to let me go in her 
stead and bring back the load ; but she never 
would hear of it, and kept me at home to mind 
the house and little Mary. My poor pet lamb ! 
’twas little minding she wanted. She w^ould go 
after breakfast and .«!it at the door, and stop 
there all day, watching for her mother, and 
never heeding the neighbors’ children that used 
to come wanting her to play. Through the 
live-long hours she would never stir, but just 
keep her eyes fixed on the lonesome borecn ; * 
and wdien the shadow of the mountain-ash grew 
long, and she caught a glimpse of her mother 
ever so far off, coming toward home, the joy 
that would flush on the small, patient face, was 
brighter than the sunbeam on the river. And 
faint and weary as the poor woman used to be, 
before ever .she sat down, she’d have Mary 
nestling in her bosom. No matter how little 


* By-rood. 
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she mig*ht have eaten herself that day, she would 
always bring home a little white bun for Mary ; 
and Che child, thax had tasted nothing since 
morning, would eat it so happily, and then fall 
quietly asleep in her mother’s arms. 

At the end of some months I got the sickness 
myself, but not so heavily as Richard did before. 
Any way, he and my mother tended me well 
through it. They sold almost every little stick 
of furniture that was left, to buy me drink and 
medicine. By degrees I recovered, and the 
first evening 1 was able to sit up, I noticed a 
stragge, wild brightness in my mother’s eyes, 
ana a hot flush on her thin cheeks — she had 
taken the fever. 

Before she lay down on the wisp of straw 
that served her for a bed, she brought Uttlo 
Mary over to me : “ Take her, Sally,” she said 
—and between every word she gave the child 
a kiss — ‘^take her*, she’s safer with you than 
she’d be with me, for you’re over the sickness, 
and ’tisn’t long any way. I’ll be with you, my 
jewel,” she said, as she gave the little creat- 
ure one long close hug, and put her into my 
arms. 

’Twould take long to tell all about her sick- 
ness- — how Richard and I, as good right we 
had, tended her night and day ; and how, when 
every farthing and farthing’s worth we had in 
the world was gone, the mistress herself came 
down from the big house, the very day after the 
family returned home from France, and brought 
wine, food, medicine, linen, and every thing we 
could want. 

Shortly after the kind lady was gone, my 
mother took the change for death; her senses 
came back, she grew quite strong-like, and sat 
•up straight in the bed. 

“Bring me the child, Sully, she 

said. And when I carried little Mary (»ver to 
her, she looked into the tiny face, as if she was 
reading it like a book. 

“You won’t be long away from me, my own 
one,” she .said, while her tears fell flown upon 
the child like summer-rain. 

“Mother,” said I, as well as I could speak 
for crying, “ sure you know I’ll do my best to 
tend her.” 

“I know you will, acushla; you were always 
a true and dutiful daughter to mo and to him 
that’s gone ; but, Sally, there’s that in my 
weeny one that won’t let her thrive without the 
mother’s hand over her, and the mother’s heart 
for hers to lean against. And now — ” It w'as 
all she could say : she just clasped the little 
child to her bosom, fell back on my arm, and in 
a few moments all was over. At first, Richard 
and I could not believe that she was dead ; and 
it was very long before the orphan would loose 
her hold of the stiffening fingers ; but when the 
neighbors came in to prepare for the wake, we 
contrived to flatter her away. 

Days passed on ; the child was very quiet ; 
she used to go as usual to sit at the door, and 
watch, hour after hour, along the road that her 
mother always took coming home from market. 
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vraiting for her that couljd never come again. 
When the sun was near setting, her gaze ^ed 
to be more fixed and eager; but when the 
darkness came on, her blue eyes used to droop 
like the flowers that shut up their leaves, and 
she would come in quietly without saying a 
word, and allow me to undress her and put blhr 
to bed. 

It troubled us and the young ladies greatly 
that she would not eat. It was almost impos- 
sible to get her to taste a morsel ; indeed the 
only thing she would let inside her lips was a 
bit of a little white bun, like those her poor 
mother used to bring her. There was nothing 
left untried to please her. I carried her up to 
the big house, thinking the change might do her 
good, and the ladies petted her, and talked to 
her, and gave her heaps of toys and cakes, and 
pretty frocks and coats ; but she hardly noticed 
them, and was restless and uneasy until she got 
back to her own low, sunny door-step. 

Every day she grew paler and thinner, and 
her bright eyes had a sad, fond look in them, so 
like her mother’s. One evening she sat at the 
door later than usual. 

“ Come in, o/annaA,” I said to her. “ Won’t 
you come jn for your own Sally ?” 

She never stirred. 1 went over to her; she 
was quite still, with her little hands crossed on 
her lap, and her head drooping on her chest. I 
touched her — she was cold. I gave a loud 
scream, and Richard came running; ho stopped 
and looked, and then burst out crying like an 
infant. Our little sister was dead ! 

Well, my Mary, the sorrow was bitter, but it 
w*a.s short. You’re gone home to Him that 
comforts as a mother comforteth. jSgra mnrhree, 
your eyes are as blue, and your hair as golden, 
and your voice as sweet, as they were when you 
watched by the cabin-door; but your cheeks 
arc not pale, acushla^ nor your little hands thin, 
and the shade of sorrow has passed away from 
your forehead like a rain-cloud from the sum- 
mer sky. She that loved you so on earth, has 
clasped you forever to her bosom in heaven; 
and Gixl himself has wiped away all tears from 
your eyes, and placed you both and our own dear 
father, far beyond the touch of sorrow or the 
fear of death. 


THE OLD WELL IN LANGUEDOC. 

T he proof of the truth of the following state- 
ment, taken from the Courrier de /’ Europe^ 
rests not only upon the known veracity of tha 
narrator, but upon the fact that the whole oc- 
currence is registered in the judicial records of 
the criminal trials of the province of Languedoo. 
We give it as we heard it from the lips of the 
dreamer, as nearly as possible in his own words. 

As the junior partner in a commercial house 
at Lyons, I had been traveling some time on the 
business of the Arm, 'when, one evening in the 
month of June, I arrived at a town in Languedoo, 
where I had never before been. I put up at a 
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quiet inn in the suburbs, and, being very much my notice in the dream ; and then the high-road, 
&tigaed, ordered dinner at once ,* and went to along which I pursued my way, coming at len^ 
bed almost immediately after, determined to be- to the same by-path that had presented itself to 
gin veiy early in the morning my visits to the my imagination a few hours before. There was 
different merchants. no possibility of doubt or mistake. Every tree, 

1 was was no sooner in bed than I fell into a every turn, was familiar to me. 1 was not at all 
dbep sleep, and had a dream that made the of a superstitious turn, and was wholly engrossed 
strongest impression upon me. in the practical details of commercial business. 

1 thought that I had arrived at the same My mind had never dwelt upon the ballucina- 
town, but in the middle of the day, instead of tions, the presentiments, that science either de- 
‘ the evening, as was really the case ; that 1 had nies, or is unable to explain ; but I must confess, 
stopped at the very same inn, and gone out iro- that 1 now felt myself spell-bound, as by some 
mediately, as an unoccupied stranger would do, enchantment ; and, with Pascal’s words uj7 
to see whatever was worthy of observation in lips, A continued dream would be equm lo 
the place. 1 walked down the main street, into reality,” I hurried forward, no longer doubting 
another street, crossing it kt right angles, and that the next moment M'ould bring me to the 
apparently leading into the country. 1 had not cottage ; and this really was the case. In all 
gone very far, when I came to a church, the its outward circumstances, it corresponded to 
Gothic portico of which 1 stopped to examine, what I had seen in my dream. Who, then, could 
When 1 had satisfied my curiosity, I advanced wonder that 1 determined to ascertain whether 
to a by-path which branched off from the main the coincidence would hold good in every other 
street. Obeying an impulse which 1 could point ? 1 entered the garden, and went direct 

neither account for nor control, I struck into the to the spot on which 1 had seen the well ; but 
path, though it was winding, rugged, and un- here the resemblance failed — ^wcll, there was 
frequented, and presently reached a miserable none. 1 looked in every direction ; examined 

cottage, in front of which was a garden covered the whole garden, went round the cottage, 

w'ith weeds. I had no difficulty in getting into which appeared to bo inhabited, although no 

the garden, for the hedge had several gaps in it, person was visible ; but nowhere could 1 find 

wide enough to admit four carts abreast. I ap- any vestige of a well. 

proached an old w^ell, which stood solitary and 1 made no attempt to enter the cottage, but 
gloomy in a distant corner ; and looking down hastened back to the hotel, in a state of agitation 
into it, I beheld distinctly, without any possibil- difficult to describe. 1 could not make up my 
ity of mistakoy a corpse which had been stabbed mind to pass unnoticed such extraordinary coin- 
in several places. 1 counted the deep wounds cidenccs ; but how was any clew to be obtained 
and the wide gashes whence the blood was flow'- to the terrible mystery ? 

ing. I went to the landlord, and after chatting with 

1 would have cried out, but my tongue clove him for some time on different subjects, 1 came 
to the roof of my mouth. At this moment 1 to the point, and asked him directly to whom« 
awoke, with my hair on end, trembling in every the cottage belonged that was on a by-road 
limb, and cold drops of perspiration bedewing which I described to him. 
my fbrehead — awoke to find myself comfortably wonder, sir,” said he, w^bat made you 

in bed, my trunk standing beside me, birds war- take such particular notice of such a wretched 
bling cheerfully around my window ; vrhile a little hovel. It is inhabited by an old man with 
young, clear voice was singing a provincial air in hU wife, ^ho have the character of being very 
the next room, and the morning sun was shining morose and unsociable. They rarely leave the 
brightly through the curtains. house — see nobody, and nobody goes to see 

1 sprung from my bed, dressed myself, and, them ; but they are quiet enough, and I never 
as it was yet very early, I thought 1 would seek heard any thing against them beyond this. Of 
an appetite for breakfast by a morning stroll, late, their very existence seems to have been 
I accordingly entered the main street, and went forgotten ; and I believe, sir, that you are the 
along. The farther I vialked, the stranger be- first who, for years, has turned his steps to the 
came the confused recollection of the objects that deserted spot.” 

presented themselves to my view. It is very These details, far from satisfying my curiosi- 
strange,” I thought; ^*1 have never been here ty, did but provoke it the more. Breakfast was 
before ; and I could swear that 1 have seen this served, but 1 could not touch it ; and I felt that 
house, and the next, and that other on the left.” if 1 presented myself to the merchants in such a 
On I went, till 1 came to the corner of a street, state of excitement, they would think me mad ; 
crossing the one down which 1 had come. For and, indeed, 1 felt very much excited. 1 paced 
the first time, 1 remembered my dream, but put up and down the room, looked out at the win- 
away the thought as too absurd ; still, at every dow, trying to fix my attention on some exter- 
step, some fresh point of resemblance stniok me. nal object, but in vain. 1 endeavor^ to interest 
“Am I still dreaming!” 1 exclaimed, not with- myself in a quarrel between two men in the 
out a miplentary thrill through my whole frame, street ; but the garden and the cottage pre- 
“Is tba agreement to be perfect to the very occupied my mind; and, at last, snatching my 

S d,?” Before long, I reached the church, with hat, 1 cried, “ I will go, come what may.*” 

I same architectural features that bad attracted I repaired to the nearest magistrate, told him 
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l\ie obiect of my viait, and relatod tbe vrhole 
circumstance briefly and clearly. 1 saw directly 
that he was much impressed by my statement. 

“ It is, indeed, very strange,’’ said he , “and 
after what bas happened, 1 do not think I am at 
liberty to leave the matter without further in- 
quiry. Important business will prevent my 
accompanying you in a search, but I will place 
two of tbe police at your command. Go once 
more to the hovel, see its inhabitants, and 
search every part of it. You may, perhaps, 
make some important discovery.” 

I suffered but a very few moments to elapse 
I was on my w'ay, accompanied by the 
two officers, and we soon reached the cottage. 
We knocked, and after waiting for some time, 
an old man opened the door. Ho received us 
somewhat uncivilly, but showed no mark of sus- 
picion, nor, indeed, of any other emotion, when 
we told him we wished to search the house. 

“ Very well, gentlemen ; as fast, and as soon 
as you please,” he replied. 

“ Have you a well hero ?” I inquired. 

“ No, sir ; we are obliged to go for water to 
a spring at a considerable distance.” 

We searched the hou.se, which I did, I con- 
fess, with a kind of feverish excitement, expect- 
ing every moment to bring some fatal secret to 
light. Meantime, the man gazed upon 'us with 
an impenetrable vacancy of look, and we at last 
left the cottage without seeing any thing that 
could confirm my suspicions. 1 resolved to in- 
spect the garden once more ; and a number of 
idlers having been by this time collected, drawn 
to the spot by the sight of a stranger with two 
armed men engaged in searching the premises, 

I made inquiries of some of them whether they 
knew any thing about a well in that place. I 
%ould get no information at first, but at length 
an old woman came slowly forward, leaning on 
a crutch. 

“ A well !” cried she ; “ is it the well you 
are looking after? That has been gone these 
thirty years. 1 remember, as if it were only 
yesterday, many a time, when I was a young 
girl, how 1 used to amuse myself by throwing 
stones into it, and hearing the splash they used 
to make in the water.” 

“ And could you tell where that well used to 
be?” I asked, almost breathless with excite- 
ment. 

“ As near as I can remember, on the very 
spot on which your honor is standing,” said the 
old woman. 

I could have sworn it 1” thought I, spring- 
ing from the place as if 1 had trod upon a 
scorpion. 

Need I say, that wc set to work to dig up the 
ground. At about eighteen inches deep, we 
came to a layer of bricks, which, being broken 
up, gave tOi view some boards, which w'ere 
easily removed; after which we beheld the 
mouth of the well. 

“1 was quite sure it was here,” said the 
woman. “ What a fool the old follow was to 
•top it up, and then have so far to go for water !” 


A aounding-Une, famished with hooks, was 
let down into the well ; * the crowd preBaing 
around us, and breathlessly bending over the 
dark and fmtid hole, the secrets of which seemed 
hidden in impenetrable obscurity. This was 
repeated several times without any result. At 
length, penetrating below the mud, the hoolis 
caught an old chest, upon the top of whioh had 
been thrown a great many large stones ; and 
after much effort and time, we succeeded in 
raising it to daylight. The sides and lid Were 
decayed and rotten; it needed no locksmith to 
open it ; and we found within, what I was cer- 
tain wo should find, and which paralyzed with 
! horror all the spectators, who had not my pre- 
convictions — wo found the remains of a human 
body. 

The police-officers who had accompanied me 
now rushed into the house, and secured the 
person of the old man. As to his wife, no one 
I could at first tell what had become of her. 
After some search, however, she was found 
I hidden behind a bundle of fagots. 

I By this time, nearly the whole town had 
gathered around the spot ; and now that this 
horrible fact had come to light, every body had 
some crime to tell, which had been laid to tbe 
charge of*the old couple. The people who 
predict after an event, are numerous. 

The old couple were brought before the 
proper authorities, and privately and separately 
examined. The old man persisted in his denial, 
most pertinaciously ; but his wi|p at length 
confessed, that, in concert with her husband, 
she had once — a very long time ago— murdered 
a peddler, whom they had met one night on the 
high-road, and who had been incautious enough 
to tell them of a considerable sum of money 
which he had about him, and whom, in conse- 
quence, they induced to pass tbe night at their 
house. They had taken advantage of the heavy 
sleep induced by fatigue, to strangle him ; his 
body had been put into the chest, the chest 
thrown into the well, and the well stopped 
up. 

The peddler being from another country, his 
disappearance had occasioned no inquiry ; there 
'was no witness of the crime ; and as its traces 
bad been carefully concealed from every eye, 
the two criminals had good reason to believe 
themselves secure from detection. They had 
not, how-ever, been able to silence the voice of 
conscience; they fled from the s^ht of their 
fellow-men ; they trembled at the slightest noise, 
and silence thrilled them with terror. They 
had often formed a determination to leave the 
scene of their crime — to fly to some distant 
land ; but still some nndefinable fascination kept 
' them near the remains of their victim. 

Terrified by the deposition of his wife, and 
unable to resist the overwhelming proofs against 
him, the man at length made a similar confes- 
sion ; and six weeks after, the unhappy crimi- 
nals died on the scaffold, in aooortlance with the 
sontenoo of the Parliament of Toulouse. They 
died penitent. 
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The well was onoe more shut up, and the : 
cottage leveled to 'the ground. It was not, 
however, until fifty years had in some measure 
deadened the memory of the terrible transaotion, 
that the ground was cultivated. It is now a 
fine field of corn. 

% Such was the dream and its result. 

I never had the courage to revisit the town 
where 1 bad been an actor in such a tragedy. 

[From the Dublin Univereity Magazine.] 

SUMMER PASTIME. 

D O you ask how I’d amuse me • 

When the long bright summer comes. 
And welcome leisure wt>os me 

To shun life’s crowded homes ; 

To shun the sultry city, 

Whose dense, oppressive air 
Might make one weep with pity 
For those who must be there ? 

I’ll tell you then — I would not 
To foreign countries roam, 

As though my fancy could not 
Find occupance at home ; 

Nor to home-haunts of fashion 

Would I, least of all, repaid, 

For guilt, and pride, and passion, 

Have summer-quarters there. 

Far, far from watering-places 
Of note and name I’d keep, 

For ther^ would vapid faces 

Still throng me in my sleep ; 

Then contact with the foolish, 

The arrogant, the vain. 

The meaningless — ^the mulish. 

Would sicken heart and brain. 

No — I’d seek some shore of ocean 
Where nothing comes to mar 
The ever-fresh commotion 
Of sea and land at war; 

Save the gentle evening only 

As it steals along the deep, 

So spirit-like and lonely. 

To still the waves to sleep. 

There long hours I’d spend in viewing 
The elemental strife, 

My soul the while e^bduing 

With the littleness of life ; 

Of life, witif all its paltry plans, 

Its conflicts and its cares — 

The feebleness of all that’s man’s — 

The might that’s God’s and theirs ! 

And when eve came I’d listen 
To the stilling of that war, 

Till o’er my head should glisten 
The first pure silver star ; 

Then, wandering homeward slowly, 

I’d^arn my heart the tune 
Whidi^e dreaming billows lowly, 

Were murmuring to to the moon I 

B.C. 


[From Dickens's Household Words.] 

THE CHEMISTRY OF A CANDLE. 

T he Wilkinsons were having a small party, 
it consisted of themselves and Uncle Bagges, 
at which the younger members of the family, 
home for the holidays, had been just admitted 
to assist after dinner. Uncle Bagges was a 
gentleman from whom his afieclionate relatives 
cherished expectations of a testamentary nature. 
Hence the greatest attention w^as paid by them 
to the wishes of Mr. Bagges, as well as to every 
observation which he might be pleased to ^ako. 

“Eh! what? you sir,” said Mr. BaggSb, 
facetiously addressing himself to his eldest ne- 
phew, Harry — “Eh! what? I am glad to hear, 
sir, that you are doing well at school. Now — 
eh ! now, are you clever enough to tell me 
where was Moses when ho put the candle out ?” 

“ That depends, uncle,” answered the young 
gentleman, “on urhether he had lighted the 
candle to see with at night, or by daylight to 
seal a letter.” 

“ Eh ! very good, now ! ’Pon my word, very 
good,” exclaimed Uncle Bagges. “You must 
be Lord Chancellor, sir — Lord Chancellor, one 
of these days.” 

“And now, uncle,” asked Harr}% who was a 
favorite with the old gentleman, “ can you tell 
me what yon do when you put a candle out ?” 

“ Clap an extinguisher on it, you young 
rogue, to be sure.” 

“ Oh ! but I mean, you cut off its supply of 
oxygen,” said Master Harry. 

“ Cut off its ox’s — ch ? what ? I shall cut 
off your nose, you young dog, one of these fine 
days.” 

“ He means something he heard at the Royal 
Institution,” observed Mrs. Wilkinson. “Ho 
reads a great deal about chemistry, and he at- 
tended Professor Faraday’s lectures there on 
the chemical history of a candle, and has been 
full of it ever since.” 

“Now,* you sir, said Uncle Bagges, “come 
you here to me, and tell me what you have to 
say about this chemical, ch? or comical; which? 
this comical chemical histoiy of a candle.” 

“ He’ll bore you, Bagges,” said Mrs. Wilkin- 
son. “Harry, don’t he troublesome to your 
uncle.” 

“ Troublesome I Oh, not at all. He amuses 
me. I like to hear him. So let him teach his 
old uncle the comicality and chemicality of a 
farthing rushlight.” 

“ A wax candle will be nicer and cleaner, 
uncle, and answer the same purpose. There’s 
one on the mantle-shelf. Let me light it.” 

“ Take care you don’t bum your fingers, or 
set any thing on fire,” said Mrs. Wilkinson. 

“ Now, uncle,” commenced Harry, having 
drawn his chair to the side of Mr. Sagges, “ we 
have got our candle burning. What do you 
see ?” 

“ Let roe put on my spectacles,” answered 
the uncle. 

“Look down on the top of the candle around 
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the wick. See, it is a little cup full of melted 
wax. The heat of the flame has melted the 
wax just round the wick. The cold air keeps 
the outside of it hard, so as to make, the rim of 
it. The melted wax in the little cup goes up 
through the wick to be burnt, just as oil does in 
the wick of a lamp. What do you think makes 
it go up, uncle ?” 

Why — ^why, the flame draws it up, doesn’t 

it>» 

*^Not exactly, uncle. It goes up through 
little tiny passages in the cotton wick, because 
v ery, y ry small channels, or pipes, or pores, 
iiavff^e power in themselves of sucking up 
liquids. What they do it by is called cap^ 
something.” 

“ Capillary attraction, Harry,” suggested Mr. 
Wilkinson. 

“ Yes, that’s it ; just as a sponge sucks up 
water, or a bit of lump-sugar the little drop of 
tea or coffee left in the bottom of a cup. But 
1 mustn’t say much more about this, or else you 
wjill tell me 1 am doing something very much 
like teaching my grandmother to— you know 
what.” 

“Your grandmother, eh, young slvirpshins ?” 

“ No — I mean my uncle. Now, 1*11 blow 
the candle out, like Moses; not to be in the 
dark, though, but to see into what it is. Look 
at the smoko rising from the wick. I’ll hold a 
bit of lighted paper in the smoke, so as not to 
touch the wick. But see, for all that, the can- 
dle lights again. So this shows that the melted 
wax sucked up through the w*ick is turned into 
vapor ; and the vapor burns. The heat of the 
burning vapor keeps on melting more w'ax, and 
that is sucked up too within the flame, and turn- 
cibinto vapor, and burnt, and so on till the wax 
is all used up, and the candle is gone. So the 
flame, uncle, you see is the last of the candle, 
and the candle seems to go through the flame 
into nothing — ^although it doesn’t, but goes into 
several things, and isn’t it curious, as Professor 
Faraday said, that the candle should* look so 
splendid and glorious in going away.” 

“ How well ho remembers, doesn’t ho ?” ob- 
served Mrs. Wilkinson. 

“ I dare say,” proceeded Harry, “ that the 
flame of the candle looks flat to you ; but if we 
wore to put a lamp glass over it, so as to shelter 
it from the draught, you would see it is round, 
round sideways, and running up to a peak. It 
is drnwn up by the hot air ; you know that hot 
air always rises, and that is the way smoke is 
taken up the chimney. What should you think 
was in the middle of the flame ?” 

“ 1 .should say, fire,” replied Uncle Bagges. 

“ Oh, no I The flame is hollow. The bright 
flame we see is something no thicker than 
thin peel, or skin ; and it doesn’t touch the wick. 
Inside of it is fhe vapor I, told you of just now. 
If you put one end of a bent pipe into the middle 
of the flame, and let the other end of the pipe 
dip into a buttle, the vapor or gas from the 
candle will mix with the air there ; and if you 
set fire to the mixture of gas from the candle 
Vol. I.— No. 4.— L L 


and air in the bottle, it would go off with a 
bang.” 

“ I wish you’d do that, Harry,” said Master 
Tom, the younger brother of the juvenile leo- 
turer. 

“ I want the proper things,” answered Harry. 
“ Well, uncle, the flame of the candle is a little* 
shining case, with gas in the inside of it, and 
air on the outside, so that the case of flame is 
between the air and the gas. The gas keeps 
going into the flame to burn, and when the can- 
dle burns properly, none of it ever passes out 
through the flame ; and none of the air ever gets 
in through the flame to the gas. The greatest 
heat of the candle is in this skin, or peel, or 
case of flame.” * 

“ Case of flame !” repeated Mr. Bagges. 
“Live and learn. I should have thought a 
candle flame was as thick as my poor old 
noddle.” 

“ I can show you the contrary,” said Harry. 
“ I take this piece of white paper, look, and 
hold it a second or two down upon the candle 
flame, keeping the flame very steady. Now 
I’ll rub off the black of the smoke, and — there 
— ^you find that the paper is scorched in the 
shape of a r^ng; but inside the ring it is only 
dirtied, and nut singed at all.” 

“ Seeing is believing,” remarked the uncle. 

“But,” proceeded Harry, “there is more in 
the candle flame than the gas that comes out of 
the candle. You know a candle won’t burn 
without air. There must bo always •air around 
the gas, and touching it like to make it burn. 
If a candle hasn’t got enough air, it goes out, or 
burns badly, so that some of the vapor inside of 
the flame comes out through it in the form of 
smoke, and this is the reason of a candle smok- 
ing. So now you know why a great clumsy 
dip smokes more than a neat wax candle ; it is 
because the thick wick of the dip makes too 
much fuel in proportion to the air that can get 
to it.” 

“ Dear me ! Well, I suppose there is a rea- 
.son for every thing,” exclaimed the young phi- 
losopher’s mamma. 

“What should you say, now,” continued 
Harry, “if I told you that the smoke that comes 
out of a candle is the very thing that mokes a 
candle light? Yes; a candle shines by con- 
suming its owm smoke. The smoke of a candle 
is a cloud of small dust, and the little grains of 
the dust are bits of charcoal, or carbon, as 
chemists call it. They arc made in the flame, 
and burned in the flame, and, while burning, 
make the flame bright. They are burned the 
moment*^ they are made ; but the flame goes on 
making more of them os fast as it burns them; 
and that is hpw it keeps bright. The place 
they are made in, is in the case of flame itself, 
where the strongest heat is. The great heat 
separates them from the gas which comes from 
the melted wax, and, as soon as they touch the 
air on the outside of the thin case of flame, they 
burn.” 

“ Can you tell how it is that the little bits of 
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carbon oause the brightness of the flame?” a^cd 
Mr. Wilkinson. 

“ Because they are pieces of solid matter,”^ 
answered Harry. To make a flame shine, 
there must always bo some solid — or at least 
liquid — matter in it.” 

• ** Very good,” said Mr. Bogges— solid stuff 

necessary to brightness.” 

“Some gases and other things,” resumed 
Harry, “ that burn with a flame you can hardly 
see, bum splendidly when something solid is put 
into them. Oxygen and hydrogen — tell me if I 
use too hard words, uncle — oxygen and hydro- 
gen gases, if mixed together and blown through 
a pipe, burn with plenty of heat but with very 
little light. But if their flame is blown upon a 
piece of quick-lime, it gets so bright as to be 
quite dazzling. Make the smoke of oil of tur- 
pentine pass through the same flame, and it 
gives the flame a beautiful brightness directly.” 

“I wonder,” observed Uncle Bagges, “what 
has made you such a bright youth.” ! 

“ Taking after uncle, perhaps,” retorted his 
nephew. “ Don’t put my candle and me out. 
Well, carbon or charcoal is what causes the 
brightness of all lamps, and candles, and other 
common lights ; so, of course, therp is carbon in 
what they are all made of.” 

“ So carbon is smoke, eh ? and light is owing 
to your carbon. Giving light out of smoke, 
ch? as they say in the classics,” observed Mr. 
Bagges. 

“ But Mibat becomes of the candle,” pursued 
Harry', “as it burns away? where does it go?” 

“Nowhere,” said his mamma, “1 should 
think. It burns to nothing.” 

“ Oh, dear, no I” said Harry, “every thing — 
every body goes somewhere.” 

“Eh! — rather an important consideration 
that,” Mr. Bagges moralized. • 

“You can see it goes into smoke, which 
makes soot, for one thing,” pursued Harry. 

“ There arc other things it goes into, not to bo 
seen by only looking, but you can get to sec 
them by taking the right means — just put your 
band over the candle, uncle.” 

“ Thank you, young gentleman, I hod rather 
be excused.” 

“ Not close enough down to bum you, uncle j 
higher up. There — ^you feel a stream of hot 
air ; so something sews to rise from the candle. 
SSuppose you were to put a very long, slender 
gas-burner over the flame, and let the flame 
bam just within the end of it, as if it were a 
chimney, some of the hot steam would go up 
and come out at the top, bat a sort of dew 
would be left behind in the glass chimney, if 
the chimney was cold enough when you put it 
on. There are ways of collecting this sort of 
dew, and when it is collected it turns out to be 
really water. I am not joking, uncle. Water 
is odii^ the things which the candle turns into 
in baling — ^water coming out of fire. A jet 
of oil gives above a pint of water in burning. 
In some lighthouses they burn. Professor Fara- 
day says, up to two gallons of oil in a night, 


and if the windows are cold, the steam from the 
oil clouds the inside of the windows, and^ in 
frosty weather, freezes into ice ” 

“Water out of a candle, eh?” exclaimed 
Mr. Bagges. “ As hard to get, I should have 
thought, as blood out of a post. Where does it 
come from?” 

“ Part from the wax, and part from the air, 
and yet not a drop of it comes either from the 
air or the wax. What do you make of that, 
uncle ?” 

“ Eh ? Oh ! I’m no hand at riddles. Give 

“No riddle at all, uncle. The pm^'\uac 
comes from the wax isn’t water, and the part 
that comes from the air isn’t water, but when 
put together they become water. Water is a 
mixture of two things, then. This can be 
shown. Put some iron wire or turnings into a 
gun-barrel open at both ends. Heat the middle 
of the barrel red-hot in a little furnace. Keep 
the heat up, and send the steam of boiling water 
through the red-hot gun-barrel. What will 
come out at the other end of the barrel won’t 
bo steam ; it will be gas, which doesn’t turn to 
water agai/i when it gets cold, and which burns 
if you put a light to it. Take the turnings 
out of the gun-barrel, and you will And them 
changed to rust, and heavier than when they 
were put in. Part of the water is the gas that 
comes out of the barrel, the other part is what 
mixes with the iron turnings, and changes them 
to rust, and makes them heavier. You can fill 
a bladder with the gas that comes out of the 
gun-barrcl, or you can pass bubbles of it up into 
a jar of water turned upside down in a trough, 
and, as I said, you can make this part of the 
water burn.” « 

“ Eh ?” cried Mr. Bagges. “ Upon my word ! 
One of these days, wo shdl have you setting the 
Thames on fire.” 

“ Nothing more easy,” said Harry, “ than to 
burn part of the Thames, or any other water; 
1 mean Vho gas that I have just told you about, 
which is called hydrogen. In burning, hydro- 
gen produces water again, like the flame of the 
candle. Indeed, hydrogen is that part of the 
water, formed by a candle burning, that comes 
from the wax. All things.that have hydrogen 
in them produce water in burning, and the more 
there is in them, the more they produce. When 
pure hydrogen burns, nothing comes from it but 
water, no smoke or soot at all. If you were to 
bum one ounce of it, the water you would get 
would be just nine ounces. There are many 
ways of making hydrogen, besides out of steam 
by the hot gun-barrel. I could show it you in 
a moment by pouring a little sulphuric acid 
mixed with water into a bottle upon a few zinc 
or steel filings, and putting a cork in the bottle 
with a little pipe through it, and setting fire to 
the gas that would come from the mouth of the 
pipe. We should find the flame veiy hot, but 
having scarcely any brightness. I should like 
you to see the curious qualities of hydrogen, 
particularly how light it is, so as to carry things 
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up in the air ; and I wish I had a small balloon 
to fill with it and make go up to the ceiling, or 
a bag-pipe full of it to blow aoap-bubblea with, 
and show how much faster they rise than com- 
mon ones, blown with the breath.” 

“ So do 1,” interposed Master Tom. 

** And so,” resumed Harry, “ hydrogen, you 
know, uncle, is part of water, and just one-ninth 
part.” 

“ As hydrogen is to water, so is a tailor to 
an ordinary individual, eh?” Mr. Bagges re- 
marked. 

“Wyi, now, then, uncle, if hydrogen is the 
taiiorspart of the water, what are the other 
eight parts ? The iron turnings used to make 
hydrogen in the gun-barrel, and rusted, take just 
those eight parts from the water in the shape 
of stesun, and are so much the heavier. Bum 
iron turnings in the air, and they make the 
same rust, and gain just the same in weight. 
So the other eight parts must be found in the 
air for one thing, and in the rusted iron turnings 
fur another, and they must also be in the water ; 
and now the question is, how to get at them?” 

Out of the water ? Fish for them, I should 
say,” suggested Mr. Bagges. • 

“Why, so we can,” said Harry. “Only 
instead of hooks and lines, we must use wires — 
two wires, one from one end, the other from the 
other, of a galvanic battery. Put the points of 
these wires into water, a little distance apart, 
and they instantly take the water to pieces. If 
they arc of copper, or a metal that will rust j 
cjisily, one of them begins to rust, and air-bub- 
blcs come up from the other. These bubbles I 
are hydrogen. The other part of the water' 
mixes with the end of the wire and makes rust. 
But if the wires are of gold, or a metal that 
does not rust easily, air-bubbles rise from the 
ends of both wires. Collect the bubbles from 
both w'ires in a tube, and fire them, and they 
turn to w’ater again ; and this w’ater is exactly 
the same weight as tho quantity that has been 
cluingcd into the two gases. Now, thed, uncle, 
what should you think water was composed of?” 

“ Eh ? well — I suppose of those very identical 
two gases, young gentleman.” 

“ Right, uncle. Recollect that the gas from 
one of the wires was hydrogen, the one-ninth of 
water. What should you guess the gas from 
the other wire to bo ?” 

“ Stop — eh 7 — wait a bit — eh— oh ! — why, 
the other eight-ninths, to be sure.” 

“ Good again, uncle. Now this gas that is 
eight-ninths of water is tho gas called oxygen 
that I mentioned just now. This is u very 
(furious gas. It wonH burn in air at all it- 
self, like gas from a lamp, but it has a won- 
derful povrer of making things burn that are 
lighted and put into it. If you fill a jar with 
it-—” * 

“How do you manage that?” Mr. Bagges 
inquired. 

“You fill tho jar with water,” answered 
Harry, “and you stand it upside ^wn in a 
vessel full of water too. Then you let bubbles 


of the gas up into the jar, and they turn out the 
water and take its place. Put a stopper in the 
neck of the jar, or hold a glass plate against 
the mouth of it, and you can take it out of the 
water, and so have bottled oxygen. A lighted 
candle put into a jar of oxygen blazes up 
directly and is consumed before you can say * 
^ Jack Robinson.’ Charcoal burns away in it 
as fast, with beautiful bright sparks — ^phosphorus 
with a light that dazzles you to look at — and 
a piece of iron or steel just made red-hot at 
the end first, is burnt in oxygon quicker than a 
.stick would be in common air. The experi- 
ment o& burning things in oxygen beats any fire- 
works.” 

“ Oh, how jolly !” dxclaimed Tom. 

“ Now wo see, uncle,” Harry continued, 

I “ that water is hydrogen and oxygen united 
together, that water is got wherever hydrogen 
is bnrnt in common air, that a candle won’t burn 
without air, and that when a candle burns there 
, is hydrogen in it burning, and forming water. 
Now. then, where docs the hydrogen of the 
candle get the oxygen from, to turn into water 
with it?” 

“ From the air, eh ?” 

“Just so.^ 1 can’t stop to toll you of the 
other things which there is oxygen in, and tho 
many beautiful and amusing ways of getting it. 
But as there is oxygen in tho air, and as oxygen 
makes things burn at such a rate, perhaps you 
wonder why air docs not make things burn as 
fast as oxygen. The reason is, that there is 
something else in the air that mixes with the 
oxygen and weakens it.” 

“ Makes a sort of gaseous grog of it, eh ?” 
said Mr. Bagges. “ But how is that proved ?” 

“ Why, there is a gas, called nitrous gas, which, 
if you mix it with oxygen, takes all the oxygen 
into itself, and tho mixture of the nitrous gas 
and oxygen, if you put water with it, goes into 
the water. Mix nitrous gas and air together 
in a jar over water, and the nitrous gas takes 
away the oxygen, and then the water sucks up 
tho mixed oxygen and nitrous gas, and that 
part of the air which weakens the oxygen is loft 
behind. Burning phosphorus in confined air 
will also take all the oxygen from it, and there 
are other ways of doing the same thing. Tho 
portion of air left behind is called nitrogen. You 
wouldn’t know it from common air by the look: 
it has no color, taste, nor smell, and it won’t 
burn. But things won’t burn in it either ; and 
any thing on fire put into it goes out directly. 
It isn’t lit to breathe; and a mouse, or any 
animal, shut up in it dies. It isn t poisonous, 
though; creatures only die in it for want of 
oxygen. We breathe it with oxygen, and then it 
does no harm, but good ; for if we breathe pure 
oxygen, wo should breathe away so violently, 
that we should soon breathe our life out. In 
the same way, if the air were nothing but 
oxygen, a candle would not last above a minuth. 

‘‘What a tallow-chandler’s bill we should 
have !” remarked Mrs. Wilkinson. 

“*lf a house were on fire in oxygen,’ us 
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Professor Faraday said,. eveiy iron bar, or 
rafter, or pillar, every 'nail: and iron tool, and 
the to-place itself; all' the zinc and copper 
roofs, and leaden coverings, and gutters, and 
pipes, would consume and born, increasing the 
combustion.’ ” 

* “That would be, indeed, burning ‘like a 
house on fire,’ ” observed Mr. Bagges. 

“ ‘ Think,’ ” said Harry, continuing his quota- 
tion, “ ‘ of the Houses of Parliament, or a steam- 
engine manufactory. Think of an iron-proof 
chest — ^no proof against oxygen. Think of a 
locomotive and its train—- every engine, every 
carriage, and even every rail would b9 set on 
fire and burnt up.’ So now, uncle, 1 think you 
see what the use of nitrogen is, and especially 
how it prevents a candle from burning out too 
fast.” 

“ Eh ?” said Mr. Bagges. “ Well, I will say 
I do think we are under considerable obligations 
to nitrogen.” 

“1 have explained to you, uncle,” pursued 
Harry, “ how a candle, in burning, turns into 
water. But it turns into something else besides 
that ; there is a stream of hot air going up from 
it that won’t condense into dew; some of that 
is the nitrogen of the air which tjie candle has 
taken all the oxygen from. But there is more 
in it than nitrogen. Hold a long glass tube 
over a candle, so that the stream of hot air from 
it may go up through the tube. Hold a jar 
over the end of the tube to collect some of the 
stream of4iot air. Put some lime-water, which 
looks quite clear, into the jar ; stop the jar, and 
shako it up. The lime-water, which was quite 
clear before, turns milky. Then there is some- 
thing made by the burning of the candle that 
changes the color of tho lime-water. That is 
a gas, too, and you can collect it, and examine 
it. It is to bo got from several 'things, and is 
a part of all chalk, marble, and tho shells of 
eggs or of shell-fish. The easiest way to make 
it is by pouring muriatic or sulphuric acid on 
chalk or marble. The marble or chalk begins 
to hiss or bubble, and you can collect the bubbles 
in the same way that you can oxygen. The 
gas made by the candle in burning, and which 
also is got out of the chalk and marble, is called 
carbonic acid. It puts out a light in a moment; 
it kills any animal that breathes it, and it is 
really poisonous to breathe, because it destroys 
life even when mixed with a pretty large quan- 
tity of common air. The bubbles made by beer 
when it ferments, are carbonic acid, so is the air 
that fizzes out of soda-water — and it is good to 
swallow though it is deadly to breathe. It is 
got from chalk by burning the chalk as well as 
by putting acid to it, and burning the carbonic 
acid out of chalk makes the chalk lime. This 
is why people are killed sometimes by getting 
in the way of the wind that blows from lime- 
kilns.” 

“ Of which it is advisable carefully to keep to 
the windward;” Mr. Wilkinson observed. 

“ The most curious thing about carbonic acid 
gas,” proceeded Harry, “ is its weight. Although 


it is only a sort of air, it is so heavy that you can 
pour it from one vessel into another. You may 
dip a cup of it and pour it down upon a candle, 
and it will put the candle out, which would 
astonish an ignorant person; because carbonic 
acid gas is as invisible as the air, and the candle 
seems to be put out by nothing. A soap-bubblo 
of common air floats on it like wood on water. 
Its weight is what makes it collect in brewers’ 
vats; and also in wells, where it is produced 
naturally; and owing to its collecting in such 
places it causes the deaths we so often hear 
about of thoso who go down into them^g^^out 
proper care. It is found in many springs of 
water, more or less ; and a great deal of it comes 
out of tho earth in some places. Carbonic acid 
gas is what stupefies the dogs in the Grotto del 
Cane. Well, but how is carbonic acid gas made 
by the candle ?” • 

“ I hope with your candle you’ll throw some 
light upon tho subject,” said Uncle Bagges. 

“I hope so,” answered Harry. “Recollect 
it is the burning of the smoke, or soot, or carbon 
of the candle that makes the candle-flame bright. 
Also that the candle won’t burn without air. 
Likewise that it will not burn in nitrogen, or 
air that has been deprived of oxygen. So the 
carbon of the candle mingles with oxygen, in 
burning, to make carbonic acid gas, just as the 
hydrogen does to form water. Carbonic acid 
gas, then, is carbon or charcoal dissolved in 
oxygen. Here is black soot getting invisible 
and changing into air ; and this seems strange, 
uncle, doesn't it?” 

“Ahem! Strange, if true,” answered Mr. 
Bagges. “Eh? well! I suppose it’s all right.” 

“ Quite so, uncle. Burn carbon or charcoal 
cither in the air or in oxygen, and it is sLre 
always to make carbonic acid, and nothing else, 
if it is dry. No dew or mist gathers in a cold 
glass jar if you burn dry charcoal in it. The 
charcoal goes entirely into carbonic acid gas, 
and leaves nothing behind but ashes, which are 
only earthy stuff' that was in the charcoal, hut 
not part of the charcoal itself. And now, shall 
I tell you something about carbon?” 

“ With all my heart,” assented Mr. Bagges. 

“ I said that there was carbon or charcoal in 
all common lights — ^so there is in every common 
kind of fuel. If you heat coal or wood away 
from the air, some gas comes away, and leaves 
behind coke from coal, and charcoal from wood ; 
both carbon, though not pure. Heat carbon a.s 
much as you will in a close vessel, and it doe*) 
not change in the least ; but let the air get to it, 
and then it burns and flies off in carbonic acid 
gas. This makes carbon so convenient for fuel. 
But it is ornamental as well as useful, uncle. 
The diamond is nothing else than carbon.” 

“The diamond, eh? You mean the black 
diamond.” 

“No; the diamond, really and truly. The 
diamond is only carbon in tho shape of a crystal.” 

“ Eh ? and can’t some of your clever chcmisls 
crystallize a little bit of carbon, and make a Koh- 
i-noor?” 
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“ Ah, uncle, perhaps we shall, some day. In 
the mean time, I suppose, we must be content 
with making carbon so brilliant as it is in the 
flame of a candle. Well ; now you see that a 
candle^flamo is vapor burning, and the vapor, in 
burning, turns into water and carbonic acid gas. 
The oxygen of both the carbonic acid gas and 
the water comes from the air, and the hydrogen 
and carbon together arc the vapor. They are 
distilled out of the melted wax by the heat. 
But, you know, carbon alone canH be distilled 
by any heat. It can be distilled, though, when 
/iwjirtlled with hydrogen, as it is in the wax, 
and then the mixed hydrogen and carbon rise in 
gas of the same kind as the gas in the streets, 
and that also is distilled by heat from coal. So 
a candle is a little gas manufactory in itself, that 
burns the gas as fast as it makes it." 

“Haven’t you pretty nearly come to your 
candle’s end?’’ said Mr. Wilkinson. 

“ Nearly. I only want to tell uncle, that the 
burning of a candle is almost exactly like our 
breathing. Breathing is consuming oxygen, 
only not so fast as burning. In breathing wo 
throw out water in vapor and carbonic acid 
from our lungs, and take oxygen in! Oxygen 
is as necessary to support the life of the body, 
as it is to keep up the flame of a candle." 

“ So," said Mr. Bagges, “ man is a candle, 
eh? and Shakspeare knew that, I suppose (as 
ho did most things), when he wrote 

*"Out, out, brief candle 1’ 

Well, well; we old ones are moulds, and you 
young squires are dips and rushlights, eh ? Any 
more to tell us about the candle ?” 

“I could tell you a great deal more about 
ox]fgen, and hydrogen, and carbon, and water, 
and breathing, that Professor Faraday said, if I 
had time ; but you should go and hear him your- 
self, uncle." 

“Eh? well! I think I will. Some of us 
seniors may learn something from a juvenile 
lecture, at any rate, if given by a Faraday. 
And now, my boy, I will tell you what," added 
Mr. Bagges, “I am very glad to find you so 
fond of study and science : and you deserve to 
be encouraged : and .so I’ll give you a what- 
dyc-call-it? a Galvanic Battery on your next 
birth-day ; and so much for your teaching your 
old uncle the chemistry of a candle." 


THE MYSTERIOUS COMPACT. 

A FREE TRANSLATION FR091 THE GERMAN. 

IN TWO PARTS.— PART I. 

I N the latter years of the last century, two 
youths, Ferdinand von Hallberg, and Edward 
von Wensleben yrere receiving their education in 
the military academy of Marienvheim. Among 
their schoolfellows they wore called Orestes and 
Pylades, or Damon and Pythias, on account of 
their tender friendship, which constantly recall- 
ed to their schoolfellows’ minds the history of 
these ancient worthies. Both were sons of 
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officers, who had long served the state with 
honor, both were destined for their father’s pro- 
fession, both accomplished and endowed by na- 
ture with no mean talents. But fortune had not 
been so impartial in the distribution of her favors 
— Hallberg’ s father lived on a small pension, by^ 
means of which he defrayed the expenses of his 
son’s schooling at the cost of the government ; 
while Wensleben’s parents willingly paid the 
handsomest salary in order to insure to their 
only child the best education which the estab- 
lishment afforded. This disparity in circum- 
stances at first produced a species of proud 
reserve,* amounting to coldness, in Ferdinand’s 
deportment, which yielded by degrees to the 
cordial affection that Edward manifested toward 
him on every occasion. Two years older than 
Edward, of a thoughtful and almost melancholy 
I turn of mind, Ferdinand soon gained a consider- 
able influence over his weaker friend, who clung 
to him with almost girlish dependence. 

Their companionship had now lasted with 
I satisfaction and happiness to both, for several 
years, and the youths had formed for themselves 
I the most delightful plans — how they were never 
to separate, how they were to enter the service 
in the same f^giment, and if a war broke out, 
how they were to fight side by side and conquer, 
or die together. But destiny, or rather Provi- 
dence, whose plans are usually opposed to the 
designs of mortals, had ordained otherwise for 
the friends than they anticipated. ^ 

Earlier than was expected, Hallberg’s father 
found an opportunity to have his son appointed 
to an infantry regiment, and he was ordered 
immediately to join the staff in a small provin- 
cial town, in an out-of-the-way mountainous dis- 
trict. This announcement fell like a thunder- 
bolt on the two friends ; but Ferdinand con- 
sidered himself by far the more unhappy, since 
it was ordained that he should be the one to sever 
the happy bond that bound them, and to inflict 
a deep wound on his loved companion. His 
schoolfellows vainly endeavored to console him 
by calling his attention to his new commission, 
and the preference which had been shown him 
above so many others. He only thought of iho 
approaching separation *, he only saw his friend’s 
grief, and passed the few remaining days that 
were allowed him at the academy by Edward’s 
side, who husbanded every moment of his Fer- 
dinand’s society with jealous care, and could not 
bear to lose sight of him for an instant. In one 
of their most melancholy hours, excited by sor- 
row and youthful enthusiasm, they bound them- 
selves by a mysterious vow, namely, that the one 
whom God should think fit to call first from this 
world should bind himself (if conformable to the 
Divine vrill) to give some sign of his remembrance 
and aflcction to the survivor. 

The place where this vow was made was a 
solitary spot in the garden, by a monument of 
gray marble, overshadowed by dark firs, which 
the former director of the institution had caused 
to bo erected to the memory of his son, whose 
premature death was recorded on the stone. 
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Here the friendi met at night, and by the fit- 
ful light of the moon they pledged themselves to 
the rash and fanciful contract, and confirmed and 
ooDseorated it the next morning, by a religious 
oeremony. After this they were able to look 
,the approaching separation in the face more 
manfully, and Edward strove hard to quell the 
melanohdy feeling which had lately arisen in | 
his mind on account of the constant foreboding 
that Ferdinand expressed of his own early death. 
“No,” thought Edward, “his pensive turn of 
mind and his wild imagination cause him to 
reproach himself without a cause for my sorrow 
and his own departure. Oh, no, Ferdinhnd will 
not die early — he will no( die before me. Prov- 
idence will not leave me alone in the w'orld.” 

The lonely Edward strove hard to console 
himself, for after Ferdinand’s departure, the 
house, the world itself, seemed a desert; and 
absorbed by his own memories, he now recalled 
to mind many a dark speech which had fallen from 
his absent friend, particularly in the latter days 
of their intercourse, and 'which betokened but 
too plainly a presentiment of early death. But 
time and youth exercised, even over these sor- 
rowrs, their irresistible influence. Edward’s 
spirits gradually recovered their tone ; and as 
t^ traveler always has the advantage over the 
one who remains behind, in respect of new ob- 
jects to occupy his mind, so was Ferdinand even 
sooner calmed and cheered, and by degrees he 
became e*hgro8sed by his new duties, and new 
acquaintances, not to the exclusion, indeed, of 
his friend’s memory, but greatly to the allevia- 
tion of his own sorrow. It was natural, in such 
circumstances, that the young officer should 
console himself sooner than poor Edward. The 
country in which Hallbcrg found himself was 
wild and mountainous, but pos*sessed all the 
charms and peculiarities of “far off” districts 
<— simple, hospitable manners, old-fashioned cus- 
toms, many tales and legends 'which arise from 
the credulity of the mountaineers, who invariably 
lean toward the marvelous, and love to people 
the wild solitudes with invisible beings. 

Ferdinand had soon, without seeking for it, 
made acquaintance 'with several respectable 
families in the town; and, as it generally 
happens in snch cases, ho had become quite 
domesticated in th^ best country houses in the 
neighborhood; and the well-mannered, hand- 
some, and agreeable youth was welcomed every 
where. The simple, patriarchal life in these 
edd mansions and castles — the cordiality of the 
people, the wild, picturesque scenery, nay, the 
very legends themselves were entirely to Hall- 
berg’s taste. He adapted himself easily to his 
new mode of life, but his heart remained tran- 
quil. This could not last. Before half a year 
had passed, the battalion to which he belonged 
was ordered to another station, and he had to 
part with many friends. The first letter w*hich 
he wrote after this change, bore the impression 
of impatience at the breaking up of a happy 
time. Edward found this natural enough ; but 


be was surprised in the following letters to de- 
tect signs of a disturbed and desultory state of 
mind, wholly foreign to his friend’s nature. The 
riddle was soon solved. Ferdinand’s heart was 
touched for the first time, and, perhaps, because 
the impression had been made late, it was all 
the deeper. Unfavorable circumstances opposed 
themselves to bis hopes : the young lady was of 
an ancient family, rich, and betrothed since her 
childhood to a relation, who was expected shortly 
to arrive in order to claim her promised hand. 
Notwithstanding this engagement, Ferdinand 
and the young girl had become sincecejg^jlt- 
tached to each other, and had both resolved to 
dare every thing wdth the hope of being united. 
They pledged their troth in secret; the dark- 
est mystery enveloped not only their plans, 
but their aflections; and as sccreoy was ne- 
cessary to the advancement of their projects. 
Ferdinand entreated his friend to forgive him if 
he did not intrust his whole secret to a sheet of 
paper that had at least sixty miles to travel, and 
which must pass through so many hands. , It 
was impossible from his letter to guess the name 
of the person or the place in question. “ You 
know thatrl love,” he wrote, “therefore you 
know that the object of my secret passion is 
worthy of any sacrifice; for you know youjr 
friend too well to believe him capable of any 
blind infatuation, and this must suffice for the 
present. No one must suspect what we are to 
each other ; no one here or round the neighbor- 
hood must have the slightest clew to our plans. 
An awful personage will soon make his appear- 
ance among us. His violent temper, his invet- 
erate obstinacy (according to all that one hears 
of him), are well calculated to confirm in htr a 
well-founded aversion. But family arrangements 
and legal contracts exist, the fulfillment of which 
the opposing party are bent on enforcing. The 
struggle will be hard, perhaps un.successfiil ; not- 
withstanding, I W’ill strain every nerve. Should 
I fall, you must console yourself, my dear Ed- 
ward, with the thought, that it will be no mL-^- 
fortune to your friend to bo deprived of an ex- 
istence rendered miserable by the failure of his 
dearest hopes, and separation from his dearest 
friend. Then may all the happiness which 
heaven has denied mo be vouchsafed to you and 
her, so that my spirit may look down content- 
edly from the realms of light, and bless and 
protect you both.” 

Such was the usual tenor of the letters which 
Edward received during that period. Hi.s heart 
was full of anxiety — ho read danger and distress 
in the mysterious communications of Ferdinand ; 
and every argument that afiection and good 
sense could suggest did he make use of, in his 
replies, to turn his friend from this path of peril 
which threatened to end in a deep abyss. He 
tried persuasion, and urged him to desist for the 
sake of their long-tried afiection. But when did 
passion ever listen to the expostulations of friend- 
ship? 

Ferdinand only saw one aim in life-^the 
possession of the beloved one. All else laded 
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from before hi^ eyes, and even his oorrespond- 
enoe slackened ; for his time was much taken 
up in secret excursions, arrangements of all 
kinds, and communications with all manner of 
persons ; in fact every action of his present life 
tended to the furtherance of his plan. 

All of a sudden his letters ceased. Many 
posts passed j^^ut a sign of life. Edward 
was a prey to^nTgreatest anxiety ; he thought 
his friend had staked and lost. He imagined an 
elopement, a clandestine marriage, a duel with 
a rival, and all these casualties were the more 
to conjecture, since his entire ignorance 
of the real state of things gave his fancy full 
range to conjure up all sorts of misfortunes. 
At length, after many more posts had come in 
without a line to pacify Edward’s fears, without 
a word in reply to his earnest entreaties for 
some news, he determined on taking a step 
which he had meditated before, and only relin- 
quished out of consideration for his friend’s 
wishes. Ho wrote to the officer commanding 
the regiment, and made inquiries respecting the 
health and abode of Lieutenant von Hallberg, 
whose friends iii the capital had remained for 
nearly two months without news ofliim, he who 
had hitherto proved a regular and frequent cor- 
respondent. 

Another fortnight dragged heavily on, and at 
length the announcement come in an official 
form. Lieutenant von Hallberg had been in- 
vited to the castle of a nobleman whom he was 
in the custom of visiting, in order to bo present 
at the wedding of a lady; that ho was indis- 
posed at the time, that he grew worse, and on 
the third morning had been found dead in his 
bed, having expired during the night from an 
sfttack of apoplexy. 

Edward could not finish the letter, it fell from 
his trembling hand. To sec his worst fears 
realized so suddenly, overwhelmed him at first. 
His youth withstood the bodily illness which 
would have assailed a weaker constitution, and 
perhaps mitigated the anguish of his grief. He 
was not dangerously ill, but they feared many 
days for his reason ; and it required all the kind 
solicitude of the director of the college, com- 
bined with the most skillful medical aid, to stem 
the torrent of his sorrow, and to turn it grad- 
ually into a calmer channel, until by degrees 
the mourner recovered both health and reason. 
His youthful spirits, however, had received a 
blow from which they never rebounded, and one 
thought lay heavy on his mind which he was 
unwilling to share with any other person, and 
which, on that account, grew more and more 
painful. It was the memory of that holy prom- 
ise which had been mutually contracted, that 
the survivor was to receive some token of bis 
friend’s remembrance of him after death. Now 
two months fiad already passed since Fcrdi- 
njmd's earthly career had been arrested, his spirit 
was free, why no sign? In the moment of 
death Edward had had no intimation, no mes- 
sage from the passing spirit, and this apparent 
neglect, so to sjieak, was another deep wound in 


Edward’s breast. Do the affections cease with 
life ? Was it contrary to the will of the Al- 
mighty that the mourner should taste this con- 
solation ? Did individuality lose itself in death, 
and with it memory? Or did one stroke destroy 
spirit and body ? These anxious doubts, which 
have before now agitated many who reflect on 
such subjects, exercised their power over Ed- 
ward’s mind with an intensity that none can 
imagine save one whose position is in any degree 
similar. 

Time gradually deadened the intensity of his 
affliction. The violent paroxysms of grief sub- 
sided into a deep but calm regret ; it was as if 
a mist had spread itself over every object which 
presented itself before him, robbing them indeed 
of half their charms, yet leaving them visible, 
and in their real relation to himself. During 
this mental change the autumn arrived, and with 
I it the long-cxpoctSd commission. It did not 
indeed occasion the joy which it might have 
done in former days, when it would have led to 
a meeting with Ferdinand, or at all events to a 
better chance of meeting, but ft released him 
from the thralldom of college, and it opened to 
him a welcome sphere of activity. Now it so 
happened that his appointment led him accident- 
ally into the very neighborhood where Ferdinand 
had formerly resided, only with this difference, 
that Edward’s squadron >vas quartered in the 
lowlands, about a short day’s journey from the 
town and woodland environs in question. 

He proceeded to his quarters, add found an 
agreeable occupation in the exercise of his new 
duties. 

He had no wish to make acquaintances, yet 
he did not refuse the invitations that were pressed 
upon him, lest ho should be accused of eccen- 
tricity and rudeness ; and so he found himself 
soon cntanglbd in all sorts of engagements with 
the neighboring gentry and nobility. If these 
so-called gayeties gave him no particular pleas- 
ure, at least for the time they diverted hts 
I thoughts ; and, with this view, he accepted an 
invitation (for the new year and carnival were 
near at hand) to a great shooting-match which 
was to be held in the mountains — a spot which 
it was possible to reach in one day with favor- 
able weather and the roads in a good state. 
The day was appointed, the air tolerably clear ; 
a mild frost had made the roads safe and even, 
and Edward had every expectation of being able 
to reach Blumenberg in his sledge before night, 
as on the following morning the match was to 
take place. But as soon os he got near the 
mountains, where the sun retires so early to 
rest, snow-clouds drove from all quarters, a 
cutting wind came roaring through the ravines, 
and a heavy fall of snow began. Twice the 
driver lost hi.s way, and daylight was gone be- 
fore he hud well recovered it; darkness come 
on sooner than in other places, walled in as they 
wore by dark mountains, with dark clouds 
above their heads. It was out of the question 
to dream of reaching Blumenberg that night; 
j but in this hospitable land, where every house- 
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holder welcomes th^ passing traveler, Edward 
was under no anxiety as to shelter. He only 
wished, before the night quite set in, to reaoh 
some country house or castle j and now that the 
storm had abated in some degree, that the 
heavens were a little clearer, and that a few' 
stars peeped out, a large valley opened before 
them, whose bold outline Edward could dis- 
tinguish, even in the uncertain light. The well- 
dedned roofs of a neat village were perceptible, 
and behind these, half-way up the mountain that 
crowned the plain, Edward thought he could 
discern a large building w^hich glimmered with 
more than one light. The roi^ led straight 
into the village. Edward stopped and in- 
quired. 

That building vros, indeed, a castle; the 
v.'llage belonged to it, and both were the prop- 
erty of the Baron F riedenberg. “ Friedenberg !” 
repeated Edward : the name sounded familiar 
to him, yet he could not call to mind when and 
where he had heard it. He inquired if the 
family were at home, hired a guide, and arrived 
at length, by a rugged path which w’onnd itself 
round steep rocks, to the summit of them, and 
finally to the castle, which was perched there 
like an eagle's nest. The tinkling cof the bells 
on Edward's sledge attracted the attention of 
the inmates; the door was opened with prompt 
hospitality — servants appeared with torches; 
Edward was assisted to emerge from under the 
frozen apron of his carriage, out of his heavy 
pelisse, stiff W’ith hoar fro.«t, and up a comfort- 
able staircase into a long saloon of simple con- 
•-truction, where a genial warmth appeared to 
welcome him from a spacious stove in the cor- 
ner. The servants here placed two large burn- 
ing candles in massive silver sconces, and went 
out to announce the stranger. 

The fitting-up of the room, or rkther saloon, 
was perfectly simple. Family portraits, in 
heavy frames, hung roung the walls, diversified 
by some maps. Magnificent stags’ horns were 
arranged between ; and the taste of the master 
of the house w’as easily detected in the hunting- 
knives, pow^der-flasks, carbines, smoking-bags, 
and sportsmen’s pouches, which were arrang^, 
not without taste, as trophies of the chase. 
The ceiling w'as supported by large beams, 
dingy w'ith smoke and age ; and on the sides of 
the room were long benches, covered and pad- 
ded with dark cloth, and studded with large 
brass nails; while round the dinner-table were 
placed several arm-chairs, also of an ancient 
date. All bore the aspect of the “good old 
limes,” of a simple patriarchal life with afflu- 
ence. Edward felt as if there were a kind 
welcome in the inanimate objeots which sur- 
rounded him, when the inner door opened, and 
the master of the house entered, preceded by a 
servant, and vrelcomcd his guest with courteous 
cordiality. 

Some apologies which Edward offered on 
account of his intrusion, were silenced in a 
moment. 

“ Come, now, lientenant,” said the baron, “ I 


must introduce yon to my family. You are not 
sneh a stranger to us, as you fancy.” 

With these words be took Edward by the 
arm, and, lighted by the servant, they passed 
throogh several lofty rooms, which were very 
handsomely furnished, although in an old-fash- 
ioned style, vrith faded Flemish carpets, large 
chandeliers, and high-backed chairs : every 
thing in keeping with what the youth had al- 
ready seen in the castle. Here were the ladies 
of the house. At the other end of the room, by 
the side of an immense stove, ornamented with 
a large shield of the family arms, richh^OU^ 
blazoned, and crowned by a gigantic Turk, in 
a most comfortable attitude of repose sat tho 
lady of tho house, an elderly matron of tolera- 
ble circumference, in a gown of dark red satin, 
with a black mantle, and a snow-white lace 
cap. She appeared to be playing cards with 
the chaplain, w^ho sat opposite to her at the 
table, and the Baron Friedenberg to have made 
the third hand at ombre, till ho was called 
away to welcome his guest. On tho other side 
of the room w^ero two young ladies, an elder 
person, who might be a governess, and a couple 
of children, Very much engrossed by a game at 
loto. 

As Edward entered, the ladies rose to greet 
him ; a chair was placed for him near the mis- 
tress of the house, and very soon a cup of choc- 
olate and a bottle of tokay were served on a rich 
silver salver, to restore the traveler after the 
cold and discomfort of his drive ; in fact it was 
easy for him to feel that these “ far-away” 
people were by no means displeased at his 
arrival. An agreeable conversation soon be- 
gan among all parties. His travels, the shoot- 
ing match, the neighborhood, agriculture, atl 
afforded subjects, and in a quarter of an hour 
Edward felt as if he had long been domestica- 
ted w'ith these simple but truly w'ell informed 
people. 

Two hours flew- swiftly by, and then n bell 
sounded {or supper ; the servants returned with 
lights, announced that the supper was on the 
table, and lighted the company into the dining- 
room — the same into which Edward had first 
been ushered. Here, in the background, some 
other charactei's appeared on the scene — tho 
agent, a couple of subalterns, and the physician. 
The guests ranged themselves round the table. 
Ed ward’ .s place was between the baron and his 
wife. The chaplain said a short grace, when 
the baroness, with an uneasy look, glanced at 
her husband over Edward’s shoulder, and said, 
in a low whisper, 

“ My love, we are thirteen— that will never 
do.” 

The baron smiled, beckoned to the youngest 
of the clerks, and whispered him. The 
youth bowed, and withdrew. Tho servant 
took the cover away, and served his supper in 
the next room. 

“ My wife,” said Friedenberg, “ is supersti- 
tious, as all mountaineers are. She thinks it 
unlucky to dine thirteen. It certainly has hap- 
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pened twice (whether from chance or not who 
can tell ?) that we have had to mourn the death 
of an acquaintance who had, a short time before, 
made the thirteenth at our table.'’ 

“ This idea is not confined to the mountains. 
I know many people in the capital who think 
with the baroness,” said Edward. “ Although in 
a town such ideas, which belong more especially 
to the olden time, are more likely to be lost in the 
whirl and bustle which usually silences every 
thing that is not essentially matter of fact.” ; 

“ Ah, yes, lieutenant,” replied the baroness, 
smi^'a'g good-humoredly, “ we keep up old cus- 
toms bettor in the mountains. You see that by 
our furniture. People in the capital would call 
this sadly old-fashioned.” 

“ That which is really good and beautiful can 
never appear out of date,” rejoined Edward, 
courteously ; and here, if I mistake not, pre- 
sides a spirit that is ever striving after both. I 
must confess, baron, that when 1 first entered 
your house, it was this very aspect of the olden 
time that enchanted me beyond measure.” 

“ That is always the cfTcct which simplicity 
has on every unspoiled mind,” answ*ered Fried- 
enberg ; but townspeople have seldom a taste 
for such things.” 

I was partly educated on my father's 
estate,” said Edward, which was situated in 
the Highlands ; and it appeared to me as if, 
when I entered your house, 1 were visiting a 
neighbor of my father's, for the general aspect 
is quite the same here as with us.” 

“Yes,” said the chaplain, “mountainous dis- 
tricts have all a family likeness : the same 
necessities, the same struggles with nature, the 
same seclusion, all produce the same way of life 
afi[iong mountaineers.” 

“On that account the prejudice against the 
number thirteen 'was especially familiar to me,” 
replied Edward. “We also dislike it; and wo 
retain a consideration for many supernatural, 
or at least inexplicable things, whic^ 1 have 
met with again in thi.s neighborhood.” 

“Yes, here, almost more than any where 
else,” continued the chaplain. “ I think \ve 
excel all other mountaineers in the number and 
variety of our legends and ghost stories. I as- 
sure you that there is not a cave, or a church, 
or, above all, a castle, for miles round about, 
of which wo could not relate something super- 
natural.” 

The baroness, who perceived the turn which 
the conversation w'os likely to take, thought it 
better to send the children to bed ; and when 
they were gone, the priest continued, “ Even 
here, in this castle — ” 

“ Here I” inquired Edward, “ in this very 
castle ?” 

“ Yes, yes, Jieutenant!” interposed the baron, 
“ this house has the reputation of being haunt- 
ed; and the most extraordinary thing i.s, that 
the matter can not be denied by the skeptical, 
or accounted for by the reasonable.” 

“ And yet,” said Edward, “ the castle looks 
so ohoerful, so habitable.'’ 


** Yes, this part ivhich wa live in,” answered 
the baron ; “ but it consists of only a few apart- 
ments sufficient for my family and these gentle- 
men; the other portion of the building is half 
in ruins, and dates from the period when men 
established themselves on the mountains for 
greater safety.” * 

“ There are some who maintain,” said the 
physician, “ that a part of the walls of the east- 
ern tower itself are of Roman origin; but that 
would surely be difficult to prove.” 

“ But, gentlemen,” observed the baroness, 
“ you are losing yourselves in learned descrip- 
tions dh to the erection of the castle, and our 
guest is kept in ignorance of what ho is anxious 
to hear.” 

“ Indeed, madam,” replied the chaplain, 
“ this is not entirely foreign to the subject, 
since in the most ancient part of the building 
lies the chamber in question.” 

“ Where apparitions have been seen ?” in- 
quired Edward, eagerly. 

“ Not exactly,” replied the baroness; “there 
is nothing fearful to be seen.” 

“ Come, let us tell him at once,” interrupted 
the baron. “ The fact is, that every guest who 
sleeps for the first time in this room (and it has 
fallen to the lot of many, in turn, to do so), is 
visited by some important, significant dream or 
vision, or whatever I ought to call it, in which 
some future event is prefigured to him, or some 
past mystery cleared up, which he had vainly 
striven to comprehend before.” * 

“ Then, ” interposed Edward, “ it must be 
something like what is known in the Highlands 
under the name of second sight, a privilege, as 
.some consider it, w^hich several persons and 
several families enjoy.” 

“ Just so,” said the physician, “ the cases are 
very similar;* yet the most mysterious part of 
this affair is, that it docs not appear to originate 
with the individual, or his organization, or his 
sympathy with beings of the invisible world ; 
no, the individual has nothing to say to it — the 
locality docs it all. Every one w'ho sleeps in 
that room has his mysterious dream, and the 
rc.sult proves its truth.” 

“ At least in most instances,” continued the 
baron, “ when we have had an opportunity of 
hearing the cases confirmed. I rcin''inbcr once 
in particular. You may recollect, lieutenant, 
that when you first camo in I had the honor of 
telling you, you were not quite a stranger to 
me.” 

“ Certainly, baron ; and I have been wishing 
fur a long time to ask an explanation of these 
words.” 

“ We have often hoard your name mentioned 
by a particular friend of yours— one who could 
never pronounce it without emotion.” 

“ Ah !” cried Edward, who now saw clearly 
why the baron's name had sounded familiar to 
him also; “ahl you speak of my friend Hall- 
berg; truly do you say, we were indeed dear to 
each other.” 

“Wore!'’ echoed the baron, in a faltering 
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tone, as he observed the sudden change in Ed- 
ward’s voice and countenance ; “ can the bloom- 
ing, vigorous youth be—” 

“ Dead !” exclaimed Edward ; and the baron 
deeply regretted that he had touched so tender 
f chord, as be saw the young ofhoer’s eyes fill 
with tears, and a dark cloud pass over his ani- 
mated features. 

“ Forgive me,” ho continued, while ho leaned 
forward and pressed bis companion’s hand ; 1 

grieve that a thoughtless word should have 
awakened such deep sorrow. 1 had no idea of 
his death; w’e all loved the handsome young 
man, and by his description of you were diready 
much interested in you before wo had ever seen 
you.” 

The conversation now turned entirely on 
Hallbcrg. Edward related the particulars of his 
death. Every one present had something to 
say in his praise; and although this sudden 
allusion to his dearest friend had agitated Ed- 
ward in no slight degree, yet it was a consola- 
tion to him to listen to the tribute these worthy 
people paid to the memory of Ferdinand, and to 
see how genuine was their regret at the tidings 
of his early death. The time passed swiftly 
away in conversation of much intcRsi, and the 
whole company were surprised to hear ten 
o’clock strike ; an unusually late hour for this 
quiet, regular family. The chaplain read 
prayers, in which Edward devoutly joined, and 
then he kissed the matron’s hand, and felt 
almost as if he were in his father’s house. The 
baron offered to show his guest to his room, and 
the servant preceded them with lights. The 
way led past the staircase, and then on one side 
into a long gallery, which communicated with 
another wing of the castle. 

The high-vaulted ceilings, the curious carv- 
ing on the ponderous doorways, * the pointed 
gothic windows, through many broken panes of 
which a sharp night wind whistled, proved to 
Edward that he was in the old part of the 
castle, and that the famous chamber could not 
be far off. 

“ Would it be impossible for me to be quar- 
tered there,” he began, rather timidly ; 1 

should like it of all things.” 

“ Really 1” inquired the baron, rather sur- 
prised: **have not our ghost stories alarmed 
you ?” ^ 

“On the contrary,” was the reply, “they 
have excited the most earnest wish — ” 

“ Then, if that be the case,” said the baron, 
“we will return. The room was already pre- 
pared for you, being the most comfortable and 
the best in the whole wing ; only I fancied, after 
our conversation—” 

“ Oh, certainly not,” exclaimed Edward ; “ I 
could only lung for such dreams.” 

During this discourse they hod arrived at the 
door of the famous room. They went in. They 
found themselves in a lofty and spacious apart- 
ment, so' large that the two candies which the 
•ervant carried, only shed a glimmering twi- 
light over it, which did not penetrate' to the 


furthest corner. A high-canopied bed, hung 
with costly but old-fashioned damask, of a dark 
green, in vrhich vrere swelling pillows of snowy 
whiteness, tied with green bows, and a silk 
coverlet of the same color, looked very inviting 
to the tired traveler. Sofa and chairs of faded 
needlework, a carved oak commode and table, 
a looking-glass in heavy framework, a prie-dieu 
and crucifix above it, constituted the furniture 
of the room, where, above all things, cleanliness 
and comfort preponderated, while a good deal of 
silver plate was spread out on the toilet-table. 

Edward looked round. “ A beautiful room 1” 
he said. “Answer me one question, baron, if 
you please. Did he ever sleep hero ?” « 

“Certainly,” replied Friedenbcrg; “it wa** 
his usual room when he was here, and he had a 
most curious dream in that bed, which, as he 
assured us, made a great impression on him.” 

“And what was it?” inquired Edward, 
eagerly. 

“ He never told us, for, as you well know, ho 
was reserved by nature ; but we gathered from 
some words that he let slip, that an early and 
sudden death was foretold. Alas ! your narra- 
tive has confirmed the truth of the prediction.” 

“ Wonderful ! He always had a similar fore- 
boding, and many a time has he grieved me 
by alluding to it,” said Edward; “yet it never 
made him gloomy or discontented. He went 
on his way firmly and calmly, and looked for- 
ward with joy, 1 might almost say, to another 
life.*’ 

“He was a superior man,” answered the 
baron, “ whose memory will ever be dear to us. 
But now 1 vrill detain you no longer. Good- 
night. Here is the bell,” he showed him the 
cord in between the curtains j “ and your serv- 
ant sleeps in the next room.” 

“Oh, you are too careful of me,” said Ed- 
ward, smiling ; “ I am used to sleep by myself.’’ 

“Still, replied the baron, “every prcuiution 
should be taken. Now, once more, good 
night.” 

He shook him by the hand, and, followed by 
the servant, left the room. 

Thus Edward found himself alone in the 
large, mysterious-looking, haunted room, where 
his deceased friend had so often reposed — where 
he also was expected to see a vision. The awe 
which the place itself inspired, combined with 
the sad and yet tender recollection of the de- 
parted Ferdinamd, produced a state of mental 
excitement w^hich was not favorable to his 
night’s rest. Ho had already undres.sed with 
the aid of his servant (whom he had then dis- 
missed), and had been in bod some time, having 
extinguished the candles. No sleep visited his 
eyelids; and the thought recurred which had 
so often troubled him, why he |iad never re- 
ceived the promised token from Ferdinand, 
whether his friend’s spirit were among the 
blest — whether his silence (so to speak) pro- 
ceeded from unwillingness or incapacity to 
communicate with the living. A mingled train 
of reflections agitated his mind ; his bruin grew 
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heated ; his pulse beat faster and faster. The 
oastle clock tolled eleven — ^half past eleven. 
He counted the strokes; and at that moment 
the moon rose above the dark margin of the 
rooks which surrounded the castle, and shed her 
full ,4jght into Edward’s room. Every object 
stoo^ out in relief from the darkness. Edward 
gazed, and thought, and speculated. It seemed 
to him as if something moved in the furthest 
corner of the room. The movement was evi- 
dent — it assumed a form — the form of a man, 
which appeared to advance, or rather to float 
forward. Hero Edward lost all sense of sur- 
rounding objects, and he found himself once 
more sitting at the foot of the monument, in the 
garden of the academy, where he had con- 
tracted the bond with his friend. As formerly, 
the moon streamed through the dark branches 
of the flr-trees, and shed its cold, pale light on 
the cold, white marble of the monument. Then 
the floating form which had appeared in the 
room of the castle became clearer, more sub- 
stantial, more earthly-looking; it issued from 
behind the tombstone, and stood in the full 
moonlight. It was Ferdinand, in the uniform 
of his regiment, earnest and pale, but vrith a 
kind smile on his features. 

“ Ferdinand, Ferdinand !” cried Edward, 
overcome by joy and surprise, and he strove to 
embrace the well-loved form, but it waved him 
aside with a melancholy look. 

Ah ! you are dead,” continued the speaker; 
and why then do I sec you just as you looked 
when living?” 

“ Edward,” answ^cred the apparition, in a 
voice that .sounded as if it came from afar, “ 1 
am dead, but my spirit has no peace.” 

• “ You arc not with the blest ?” cried Edward, 
in a voice of terror. 

“ God is merciful,” it replied ; “ but m^c are 
frail and sinful creatures ; inquire no more, but 
pray for me.” 

“With all my heart,” cried Edward, in a' 
tone of anguish, while he gazed with aflcction 
on the familiar features ; “ but speak, what can 
I do for thee ?” 

“ An unholy tie still binds me to earth. I 
have sinned. 1 w^as cut ofl* in the midst of my 
sinful projects. This ring burns.” He slipped 
a small gold ring from his left hand. “ Only 
when every token of this unholy compact is 
destroyed, and when I recover the ring which I 
exchanged for this, only then can my spirit bo 
at rest. Oh, Edward, dear Edward, bring me 
back my ring !” 

“With joy — but where, where am I to seek 
it?” 

“Emily Varnier will give it thee herself; 
our engagement was contrary to holy duties, to 
prior engagements, to earlier vows. God denied 
his blessing \o the guilty project, and iny course 
was arrested in a fearful manner. Pray for roe, 
Edward, and bring back the ring, my ring,” 
continued the voice, in a mournful tone of 
appeal. 

' Then the features of the deceased smiled 
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sadly but tenderly ; then qjl appeared to float 
once more before Edward’s eyes — ^the form 
was lost in mist, the monument, the fir grove, 
the moonlight, disappeared: a long, gloomy, 
breathless pause followed. Edward lay, half 
sleeping, h^f benumbed, in a confused manner; 
portions of the dream returned to him — sorne 
images, some sounds — above all, the petition for 
the restitution of the ring. But an indescribable 
power bound his limbs, closed his eyelids, .and . 
silenced his voice ; mental consoiousness alone 
was left him, yet his mind was a prey to 
terror. 

A? length these painful sensations subsided — 
his nerves became more braced, his breath came 
more freely, a pleasing languor crept over his 
limbs, and he fell into a peaceful sleep. When 
ho awoke it was already broad daylight ; his 
sleep toward the end of the night had been quiet 
and refreshing. He felt strong and well, but as 
soon as the recollection of his dream returned, a 
deep melancholy took possession of him, and he 
felt the traces of tears w'hich grief had wrung 
from him on his eyelashes. But what had the 
vision been? A mere dream engendered by 
the conversation of the evening, and his affection 
for Hallbeag’s memory, or w^as it at length the 
fulfillment of the compact ? 

There, out of that dark corner, had the form 
risen up, and moved toward him. But might it 
not have been some effect of light and shade 
produced by the moonbeams, and the dark 
branches of a large tree close to ^ho window, 
when agitated by the high wind ? Perhaps ho 
had seen this, and then fallen asleep, and all 
combined had woven itself into a dream. But 
the name of Emily Varnier ! Edward did not 
remember ever to have heard it; i:ertainly 
it had never been mentioned in Ferdinand’s 
letters. Chuld it be the name of his love, of the 
object of that ardent and unfortunate passion ? 
Could the vision he one of truth? He was 
meditating, lost in thought, when there was a 
knock at his door, and the servant entered. 
Edward rose hastily, and sprang out of bed. 
As ho did so, he heard something fall with a 
ringing sound ; the servant stooped and picked 
up a gold ring, plain gold, like a wedding-ring. 
Edward shuddered; he snatched it from the 
servant’s hand, and the color forsook his cheeks 
as he read the two words “Emily Varnier” 
engraved inside the hoop. He stood there like 
one thunderstruck, as pale as a corpse, with the 
proof in his hand that ho hod not merely dreamed, 
but bad actually spoken with the spirit of his 
friend. A servant of the household came in to 
ask 'whether the lieutenant wished to breakfast 
in his room, or down stairs with the family. 
Edward would willingly have remained alone 
with the thoughts that pressed heavily on him, 
but a secret dread lest his absence should be 
remarked, and considered as a proof of fear, 
after all that had passed on the subject of the 
haunted room, determined him to accept the 
last pro])osal. Ho dressed hastily, and arranged 
his hair carefully, but the paleness of his face, 
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Bttd the traces of tciprs in his eyes, were not to 
be concealed, and he entered the saloon, where 
the family were already assembled at the break- 
fast-table, with the chaplain and the doctor. 

The baron rose to greet him ; one glance at 
the young officer’s face was sufficient ; he 
j^essed his hand in silence, and led him to a 
place by the side of the baroness. An animated 
discussion now began concerning the weather, 
which was completely changed ; a strong south 
wind had risen in the night, so there was now a 
thaw. The snow was all melted — ^tho torrents 
were flowing once more, and the roads impass- 
able. * 

“ How can you possibly reach Blumenbcrg, 
to41ay?” the baron inquire!] of his guest. 

‘^That will be well nigh impossible,” said 
the doctor. 1 am just come from a patient 
at the next village, and 1 was nearly an hour 
performing the sam^ distance in a carriage that 
is usually traversed on foot in a quarter of an 
hour.” 

Edward had not given a thought this morn- 
ing to the shooting-match. Now that it had 
occurred to him to remember it, he felt little 
regret at being detained from a scene of noisy 
festivity which, far from being desirable, ap- 
peared to him actually distasteful in his present 
frame of mind. Yet he was troubled by the ! 
thought of intruding too long on the hospitality 
of his new friends ; and he said, in a hesitating 
manner, 

“ Yes ! bflt I must tiy how far — ” 

“That you shall not do,” interrupted the 
baron. “The road is always bad, and in a 
thaw it is really dangerous. It vrould go 
against, my conscience to allow you to risk it. 
Remain with us ; wu have no shooting-match or 
ball to offer you, but — ” 

“I shall not certainly regret either,” cried 
Edward, eagerly. 

“ Well, then, remain with us, lieutenant,” 
Said the matron, lying her hand on his arm, 
with a kind, maternal gesture. “You are 
heartily welcome ; and the longer you .stay with 
U.S, the better shall we be pleased.” 

The youth bowed, and raised the lady’s hand 
to his lips, and said, 

“ If you will allow me — if you feel certain 
that I am not intruding — ^1 wdll accept your kind 
offer with joy. I nevdr care much for a ball, at 
any time, and to-day in particular — ” he stopped 
short, and then added, “In such bad weather as 
this, the small amusement — ” 

“Would be dearly bought,” interposed the 
baron. “Come, 1 am deUghted you will re- 
main with ns.” 

He shook Edward warmly by the hand. 

“ You know you are with old friends.” 

“And, besides,” said the doctor, with dis- 
interested solicitude, “ it would be imprudent, 
for M. de .Wensleben does not look very well. 
Had yoai^tllfood night, sir?” 

“ Veiy good,” replied Edward. 

“Without much dreaming?” continued the 
9 th 0 r, pertinaciously. 


“Dreaming! oh, nothing wonderful,” an- 
swered the officer. 

“ Hem 1” said the doctor, shaking his head, 
portentously. “ No one yet — ” 

“ Were I to relate my dream,” replied Ed- 
ward, “ you would understand it no more than I 
did. Confused images — ” 

The baroness, who saw the youth's unwill- 
ingness to enlarge upon the subject, here ob- 
served, 

“ That some of the visions had been of no 
great importance — those which she had heard 
related, at least.” 

The chaplain led the conversation from dreams 
themselves, to their origin, on which subject ho 
and the doctor could not agree; and Edward 
and his visions were left in peace at last. But 
when every one had departed, each to his daily 
occupation, Edward followed the baron into his 
library. 

“I answered in that manner,” he said, “to 
get rid of the doctor and his questioning. To 
you I will confess the truth. Your room has 
exercised its mysterious influence over me.” 

“ Indeed !” said the baron, eagerly. 

“I have ieen and spoken with my Ferdi- 
nand, for the first time since his death. I will 
trust to your kindness — ^j^our sympathy — not 
to require of me a description of this excit- 
ing vision. But I have a question to put to 
you.” 

“ Which I will answer in all candor, if it be 
possible.” 

“ Do you know the name of Emily Varnier ?” 

“ Varnier !— certainly not.” 

“ Is there no one in this neighborhood who 
bears that name ?” 

“ No one; it sounds like a foreign name.” * 

“In the bed in which I slept I found this 
ring,” said Edward, while he produced it ; and 
the apparition of my friend pronounced that 
name. 

“ Wonderful ! As I tell you, I know’ no one 
so called — this is the first time I ever heard the 
name. But it is entirely unaccountable to me, 
how the ring should have come into that bed. 
You see. M. von Wenslehen, what I told you is 
true. There is something very peculiar about 
that room ; the moment you entered, 1 saw’ that 
the spell had been working on you also, but I 
did not wish to forestall or force your confi- 
dence.” 

“ I felt the delicacy, as I do now’ the kind- 
ness, of your intentions. Those who are as sad 
as 1 am can alone tell the value of tenderness 
and sympathy.” 

Edward remained this day and the following 
at the castle, and felt quite at home with its 
worthy inmates. He slept twice in the haunted 
room. He went away, and came .back often ; 
was always welcomed cordially, and always 
quartered in the same apartment. But, in spite 
of all this, he had no clew, he had no means of 
lifting the vail of mystery which hung round 
the fate of Ferdinand Hallberg and of Emily 
Varnier. 
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PART U.— CONCLUSION. 1 

Several weeks passed away. Edward spared 
no pains to discover some trace of the lady in 
question, but all in vain. No one in the neigh- 
borhood knew the family; and he had alre^y 
determined, as soon as the spring began, to 
ask for leave of absence, and to travel through 
the country where Ferdinand had formed his 
unfortunate attachment, when a circumstance 
occurred which coincided strangely with his 
wishes. His commanding officer gave him a 
commission to purchase some horses, which, to 
his great consolation, led him exactly into that 
part of the country where Ferdinand had been 
quartered. It was a market-town of some im- 
portance. He was to remain there some time, 
which suited his plans exactly ; and ho made 
use of every leisure hour to cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of the officers, to inquire into Fer- 
dinand's connections and acquaintance, to trace 
the mysterious name if possible, and thus fulfill 
a sacred duty. For to him it appeared a .sacred 
duty to execute the commission of his departed 
friend — to get possession of the ring, and to be 
the means, as he hoped, of giving rest to the 
troubled spirit of Ferdinand. • 

Already, on the evening of the second day, 
he was sitting in the coiTcc-room with burghers 
of the place and officers of diflerent regiments. 

A newly-arrived cornet was inquiring •wheth- 
er the neighborhood were a pleasant one, of 
an infantry officer, one of Hallberg’s corps. 
“For," said he, “1 come from charming quar- 
ters." 

“ There is not much to boast of,” replied the 
captain. “ There is no good fellowship, no 
harmony among the people.” 

^ “1 will tell you why that is,” cried an ani- 
mated lieutenant ; “ that is because there is no 
house as a point of reunion, where one is sure 
to find and make acquaintances, and to be 
amused, and where each individual ascertains 
his own merits by the effect they produce on 
society at large.” * 

“Yes, we have had nothing of that kind since 
the Varniers left ns,” said the captain. 

“Varniers!” cried Edward, with an eager- 
ness ho could ill conceal. “ The name sounds 
foreign.” j 

“ They were not Germans — ^they were emi- 
grants from the Netherlands, who had left their 
country on account of political troubles,” replied 
the captain. 

“ Ah, that was a charming house,” cried the 
lieutenant, “ cultivation, refinement, a sufficient 
competency, the whole style of the establish- 
ment free from ostentation, yet most comfort- 
able ; and Emily — Emily was the soul of the 
whole house.” 

“Emily Varnier!” echoed Edward, while 
his heart boat fast and loud. 

“ Yes, yes ! that was the name of the pret- 
tiest, most graceful, most amiable girl in the 
world,” said the lieutenant. 

“ You seem bewitched by the fair Emily,” 
observed the cornet. 
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** I think you would have been too, had you 
known her,” rejoined the lieutenant ; “she was 
the jewel of the whole society. Since she went 
away there is no bearing their stupid balls and 
assemblies.” 

“ But you must not forget,” the captain re- 
sumed once more, “when you attribute eve^ 
thing to the charms of the fair girl, that not 
only she but the whole family has disappeared, 
and we have lost that house which formed, as 
you say, so charming a point of reunion in our 
neighborhood.” 

“ Yes, yes ; exactly so,” said an old gentle- 
man, «a civilian, who had been silent hitherto; 
“the Varniers' hou.se is a great loss in the 
country, where suchMosses are not so easily re- 
placed as in a large town. First, the father 
died, then came the cousin and carried the 
daughter away.” 

“ And did this cousin marry the young lady?” 
inquired Edward, in a tone tremulous with 
agitation. 

‘‘ Certainly,” answered the old gentleman : 
“it was a very great match for her ; he bought 
land to the value of half a million about hero.” 

“ And he was an agreeable, handsome man, 
wc must ay allow,” remarked the captain. 

“ But she would never have married him,” 
exclaimed the lieutenant, “ if poor Hallberg had 
not died.” 

Edward was breathless, but he did not speak 
a w'ord. 

“ She would have been compelled to do so in 
any case,” said the old man ; “ the father had 
destined them for each other from infancy, and 
people say he made his daughter take a vow as 
he lay on his death-bed.” 

“That sounds terrible,” said Edward ; “and 
does not speak much for the good feeling of the 
cousin.” • 

“ She could not have fulfilled her father's 
w-ish,” interposed the lieutenant; “her heart 
was bound up in Hallberg, and Hallberg's in 
her. Few people, perhaps, knew this, for the 
lovers were prudent and discreet ; I, however, 
knew it all.” 

“ And "why was she not allowed to follow the 
inclination of her heart ?” asked Edward. 

“ Because her father had promised her,” 
replied the captain : “ you used just now the 
word terrible ; it is a fitting expression, accord- 
ing to my version of the matter. It appears 
that one of the branches of the house of Varnier 
had committed an act of injustice toward an- 
other, and Emily's father considered it a point 
of conscience to make reparation. Only through 
the marriage of his daughter with a member ef 
the ill-used branch could that act be obliterated 
and made up for, and, therefore, he pressed the 
matter sorely.” 

“ Yes, and the headlong passion which Emily 
inspired her cousin with abetted his designs.” 

“ Then her cousin loved Emily ?” inquired 
Edward. 

“ Oh, to desperation,” was the reply. “ He 
was a rival to her .shadow, who followod her 
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not more closely than he did. He was jealous 
of the rose that she'placed on her bosom.” 

“ Then poor Emily is not likely to have a 
calm life with such a man,” said Edward. 

**Come,” interposed the old gentleman, with 
an authoritative tone, “ 1 think you, gentlemen; 
go a little too far. I know D’ElTernay; he is 
an honest, talented man, very rich, indeed, and 
generous ; ho anticipates his wife in every wish. 
She has the most brilliant house in the neigh- 
borhood, and lives like a princess.” 

“ And trembles,” insisted the lieutenant, 

when she hears her husband's footstep. What 
good can riches be to her ? She woul4 have 
been happier with Hallberg.” 

“I do not know,” rejoined the captain, “why 
you always looked upon that attachment as 
something so decided. It never appeared so to 
me ; and you yourself say that D’Effcrnay is 
very jealous, which I believe him to be, for ho 
is a man of strong passions ; and this very cir- 
eumstance causes me to doubt the rest of your 
story. Jealousy has sharp eyes, and D'EiTernay 
would have discovered a rival in Hallberg, and 
not proved himself the friend he always was to 
our poor comrade.” 

“ That does not follow at all,” rejoined the 
lieutenant, it only proves that tho Covers were 
vciy cautious. So far, however, I agree with 
you. I believe that if D^ElTernay had suspected 
any thing of the kind he would have murdered 
Hallberg.” 


A shuddfr passed through Edward’s veins. 

“ Murdered I” he repeated in a hollow voice ; 
“ do you not judge too harshly of this man when 
you hint the possibility of such a thing ?” 

“ That does he, indeed,” said the old man ; 
“ these gentlemen are all angry with D’Effer- 
nay, because he has carried off the prettiest 
girl in the country. But I am told he docs not 
intend remaining where he now lives. He wishes 
to sell his estates.” 

“ Really,” inquired the captain, “ and where 
is he going ?” 

“I have no idea,” replied the other ; “but he 
is selling eveiy thing off. One manor is al- 
ready disposed of, and there have been people 
already in negotiation for the place where he 
resides.” 

The conversation now turned on the valne of 
D’Efiernay’s properif , and of land in general, &c. 

Edward gained materials enough for re- 
flection ; he rose soon, took leave of the com- 
pany, and gave himself up, in the solitude of his 
own room, to the torrent of thought and feeling 
which that night’s conversation had let loose. 
So, then, it was true; Emily Yarnier was no 
fabulous being ! Hallberg had loved her, his love 
bad been returnp.d, bat a oniel destiny bad 
separated them. How wonderfully did all he 
heard explain the dream at the Castle, and 
now completely did that supply what had re- 
main^^oubtful, or had been omitted in the 
narrative. Emily Yarnier, doubtless, 
pemossed that ring, to gedn possession of which 
now seemed his bounden duty. He resolved 


not to delay its fulflllment a moment, however 
difficult it might prove, and he only refleoted on 
the best manner in which he should perform the 
task allotted to him. The sale of the property 
appeared to him a favorable opening. The fame 
of his father’s wealth made it probable that the 
son might wish to be a purchaser of a fine estate, 
like the one in question. He spoke openly of 
such a project, made inquiries of the old gentle- 
man, and the captain, who seemed to him to 
know most about the matter ; and as his duties 
permitted a trip for a week or so, he started im- 
mediately, and arrived on the second day at the 
place of his destination. He stopped in the 
public house in the village to inquire if the estate 
lay near, and whether visitors wrere allowed to 
see the house and grounds. Mine host, who 
doubtless had had his directions, sent a mes- 
senger immediately to the Castle, who returned 
before long, accompanied by a chasseur, in a 
splendid livery, who invited the stranger to the 
Castle in the name of M. D’Effernay. 

This was exactly what Edward wished, and 
expected. Escorted by the chasseur he soon 
arrived at the Castle, and was shown up a 
spacious stajrcaso into a modern, almost, ona 
might say, a magnificently-furnished room, 
where the master of the house received him. 
It was evening, toward the end of winter, tho 
shades of twilight had already fallen, and Ed- 
ward found himself suddenly in a room quite 
illuminated with wax candles. B’Effernay stood 
in tho middle of the saloon, a tall, thin young 
man. A proud bearing seemed to bespeak a 
consciousness of his ow’ii merit, or at leoist of his 
position. His features were finely formed, but 
the traces of stormy passion, or of internal dis- 
content, had lined them prematurely. « 

In figure he wa.s very slender, and the deep 
sunken eye, the gloomy frown which was fixed 
between bis brows, and the thin lips, had no 
very prepossessing expression, and yet there was 
something imposing in the whole appearance 
of the man. 

Edward thanked him civilly for his invitation, 
spoke of his idea of being a purchaser as a mr>- 
tive for his visit, and gave his own, and hi.s 
father’s name. D’Effernay seemed pleased 
with all he said. He had known Edward’s 
family in tho metropolis ; he regretted that tho 
late hour would render it impossible for them 
to visit the property to-day, and concluded by 
pressing the lieutenant to pass tho night at the 
Ca.stlc. On the morrow they would proceed to 
businc.ss, and now bo would have tho pleasure 
of presenting his wife to the visitor. Edward’s 
heart beat violently— at length then he would 
see her 1 Had he loved her himself ho could not 
have gone to meet her with more agitation. 
B’Effernny led his guest through many rooms, 
which were all as well furnished; and as bril- 
liantly lighted, as the first he had entered. Ai 
length he opened the door of a small boudoir, 
where there was no light, save that wbioh the 
faint, gray twilight imparted throagh the win- 
dows. 
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The simple arrangement of this little room, 
with dark green walls, only relieved by some 
engravings and coats of arms, formed a pleasing 
contrast to Edward’s eyes, after the glaring 
splendor of the other apartments. From behind 
II piano-forte, at which she had been seated in a 
recess, rose a tall, slender female form, in a 
white dress of extreme simplicity. 

“ My love,” said D’Efternay, “ I bring you a 
welcome guest, Lieutenant Wenslcben, who is 
willing to purchase the estate.” 

Emily courtesied ; the friendly twilight con- 
cealed the shudder that passed over her whole 
frame, as she heard the familiar name which 
aroused so many recollections. 

She bade the stranger welcome, in a low, 
sweet voice, whoso tremulous accents were not 
unobserved by Edward ; and while the husband 
made some further observation, he had leisure 
to remark, as well as the fading light would 
allow, the fair outline of her oval face, the modest 
grace of her movements, her pretty nymph-like 
figure — in fact, all those charms which seemed 
I'amiliar to him through the impassioned descrip- 
tions of his friend. 

“ But what can this fancy be, to sit in the 
dark?” asked D’Etfcrnay, in no mild tone; 
“ you know that is a thing I can not bear and 
with these words, and without waiting his wife’s 
answer, ho rang the bell over her sofa, and 
ordered lights. 

While those were placed on the table, the 
company sat down by the /ire, and conversation 
commenced. By the full light Edward could 
perceive all Emily’s real beauty — ^her pale, but 
lovely face, the sad expression of her large blue 
eyes, so often concealed by their dark lashes, 
iiftd then raised, with a look full of feeling, a 
sad, pensive, intellectual expression ; and he ad- 
mired the simplicity of her dress, and of every 
object that surrounded her : all appeared to him 
to bespeak a superior mind. 

They had not sat long, before D’E/Ternay was 
called away. One of his people had ^mething 
important, something urgent to communicate to 
him, which admitted of no delay. A look of 
fterco anger almost distorted his features; in an 
instant his thin lips moved rapidly, and Edward 
thought he muttered some curses between his 
teeth. Ho loft the room, but in so doing, ho 
east a glance of mistnist and ill-temper on the 
handsome stranger with whom he was com- 
pelled to leave his wife alone. Edward ob- 
served it all. All that ho had seen today — 
all that he had heard from his comrades of the 
man’s passionate and suspicious disposition, con- 
vinced him that his stay here would not bo 
long, and that, perhaps, a second opportunity 
uf speaking alone with Emily might not otfer 
itself. 

Ho detemfined, therefore, to profit by the 
present moment : and no sooner had D’Eflcrnay 
left the room, than he began to tell Emily she 
was not so complete a stranger to him us it 
might seem ; that long before he had had the 
pleasure of seeing her — even before he bad hoard 


her name — she was known to him, so to speak, 
in spirit. * 

Madomo D’Efrornay was moved. She was 
silent for a time, and gazed fixedly on tho 
ground; then she looked up; the mist of un- 
shed tears dimmed her blue eyes, and her bosom 
heaved with the sigh she could not suppress. • 

**To me also the name of Wensleben is 
familiar. There is a link between our souls. 
Your friend ha.s often spoken of you to me.” 

But she could say no more ; tears cheeked 
her speech. 

Edward’s eyes were glistening aLso, and the 
two companions were silent ; at length he began 
once more : 

“ My dear lady,” hb said, “ my time is short, 
and I have a solemn message to deliver to you. 
Will you allow me to do so now?” 

To me ?” she asked, in a tone of astonish- 
ment. 

“From my departed friend,” answered Ed- 
ward, emphatically. 

“From Ferdinand? and that now — after — *’ 
she shrank back, os if in terror. 

“ Now that he is no longer with us, do you 
mean? I found the message in his papers, 
which have been intrusted to me only lately, 
since 1 have ocen in the neighborhood. Among 
them was a token which I was to rc.store to 
you.” He produced tho ring. Emily seized it 
wildly, and trembled as she looked upon it. 

“It is indeed my ring,” she said at length, 
“ the same which I gave him when we plighted 
our troth in secret. You are acquainted with 
every thing, I perceive ; I shall therefore risk 
nothing if I speak openly.” She wept, and 
pressed the ring to her lips. 

“I see that my friend’s memory is dear to 
you,’’ continued Edward. “You will forgive 
the prayer I am about to make to you ; my visit 
to you concerns his ring.” ^ 

“How — what is it you wish?” cr|W Emily, 
terrifled. 

“It was his wish,” replied Edward. “He 
evinced an earnest desire to have this pledge of 
an unfortunate and unfulfilled engagement re- 
stored.” 

“ How is that possible ? You did not speak 
with him before his death ; and this happened 
so suddenly after, that, to give you the com- 
mission — ” 

“There was no time for it? that is true,” 
answered Edward, with an inward shudder, 
although outwardly ho was calm. “Perhaps 
this \rish was awakened immediately before his 
death. I found it, as I told you, expressed in 
those papers.” 

“ Inoomprehcnsiblc !” she exclaimed. “Only 
a short time before his death, we cherished— 
deceitful, indeed, they proved, but, oh, what 
blessed hopes ? — we reckoned on casualties, on 
what might po.ssibly occur to assist us. Neither 
of ns could endure to dwell on tho idea of sepa- 
ration i and yet — ^yet since — Oh, my God !” 
she cried, overcome by sorrow, and she hid her 
face between her hands. 
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Edward was lost in confused thought. For 
a time both again were silent ; at length Emily 
started up— 

** Forgive me, M. de Wensleben. What you 
have related to me, what you have asked of me, 
has produced so much excitement, so much 
fLgitation, that it is necessary that 1 should be 
alone for a few moments, to recover my com- 
posure.’’ 

I am gone,” cried Edward, springing from 
his chair. 

“ No ! no !” she replied, “you are my guest; 
remain here. I have a household duty which | 
calls me away.” She laid a stress oa these 
words. 

She leant forward, and with a sad, sweet 
smile, she gave her hand to the friend of her 
lost Ferdinand, pressing his gently, and disap- 
peared through the inner door. j 

Edward stood stunned, be^vildered ;* then he < 
paced the room with hasty steps, threw himself | 
on the sofa, and took up one of the books that 
lay on the table, rather to have something in his 
hand, than to read. It proved to be Young’s 
“ Night Thoughts.” He looked through it, and 
was attracted by many passages, which seemed, 
in his present frame of mind, fraught with pe- 
culiar meaning ; yet his thoughts wandered con- 
stantly from the page to his dead friend. The 
candles, unheeded both by Emily and him, burn- 
ed on with long wicks, giving little light in the 
silent room, over which the red glare from the 
hearth shed a lurid glow. Hurried footsteps 
sounded in the ante-room ; the door was thrown 
open. Edward looked up, and saw B^Effemay 
staring at him, and round the room, in an angry, 
restless manner. 

Edward could not but think there was some- 
thing almost unearthly in those dark looks and 
that towering form, * • 

“ Where is my wife ?” was D’Effernay’s first 
question. 

“ She is gone to fulfill some household duty,” 
replied the other. 

“ And leaves you here alone in this miserable 
darkness? Most extraordinary! — indeed, most 
unaccountable 1” and, as be spoke, he approach- 
ed the table and snufied the candles, with a 
movement of impatience. 

“She left me he^e with old friends,” said 
Edward, with a foKsed smile. “1 have been 
reading.” 

“What, in the dark?” inquired D’Eflernay, 
with a look of distrust. “ It was so dark when 
I came in, that you could not possibly have dis- 
tinguished a letter.” 

“ I read for some time, and then I fell into a 
train of thought, which is usually the result of 
reading Young’s “Night Thoughts.” 

“ Young ! I can not bear that author. He 
is so gloomy.” 

“ But you arc fortunately so happy, that the 
lamentations of the lonely mourner can find no 
echo in your breast.” 

“You think so!” .said D’Effernay, in a churl- 
ish tone, and he pressed his lips together tightly, 


as Emily came into the room : he went to meet 
her. 

“ You have been a long time away,” was his 
observation, as he looked into her eyes, where 
the trace of tears might easily be detected. “ 1 
found our guest alone.” 

“ M. de Wensleben was good enough to ex- 
cuse me,” she replied, “ and then 1 thought you 
would be back immediately.” 

They sat down to the table; coffee was 
brought, and the past appeared to be forgotten. 

The conversation at first was broken by con- 
stant pauses. Edward saw that Emily did all 
she could to play the hostess agreeably, and to 
pacify her husband’s ill humor. 

In this attempt the young man assisted her, 
and at last they were successful. D’Effernay 
became more cheerful; the conversation more 
animated ; and Edward found that his host could 
be a very agreeable member of society when he 
pleased, combining a good deal of information 
with great natural powers. The evening pass- 
ed away more pleasantly than it promised at 
one time ; and after an excellent and well-served 
supper, the young officer was shown into a com- 
fortable room, fitted up with every modern lux- 
I ury ; and weary in mind and body, he soon fell 
asleep. He dreamed of all that had occupied 
his waking thoughts-^f his friend, and bis 
friend’s history. 

But in that species of confusion which often 
characterizes dreams, he fancied that he was 
Ferdinand, or at least, his own individuality 
seemed mixed up with that of Ilallbcrg. He 
felt that he was ill. He lay in an unknown 
room, and by his bedside stood a small table, 
covered with glasses and phials, containing 
medicine, as is usual in a sick room. • 

The door opened, and D’Effernay came in, in 
his dressing-gown, as if he had just left his bed : 
and now in Edward’s mind dreams and realities 
were mingled together, and he thought that 
D’Effcrnay came, perhaps, to speak with him 
on the o6currences of the preceding day. But 
no! ho approached the table on which the 
medicines stood, looked at the watch, took up 
one of the phials and a cup, measured the 
draught, drop by drop, then he turned and 
looked round him stealthily, and then he drew 
from his breast a pale blue, coiling serpent, 
which he threw into the cup, and hold it to the 
patient’s lips, who drank, and in.stantly felt a 
numbness creep over his frame which ended in 
death. Edward fancied that he was dead ; ho 
saw the coffin brought, but the terror lest ho 
should be buried alive, made him start up with 
a sudden effort, and he opened his eyes. 

The dream had passed away; he sat in 
hi.s bed safe and well ; but it was long ere ho 
could in any degree recover his composure, or 
get rid of the impression which* the frightful 
apparition had made on him. They brought 
his breakfast, with a message from the master 
of the house to inquire whether ho would like 
to visit the park, farms, &c. Ho dressed quicklyi 
and descended to the court, where ho found his 
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boat in « riding-dress, by the side of two fine 
horses, already saddled. D'EfTernay greeted 
the young man courteously; but Edward felt 
an inward repugnance as he looked on that 
gloomy though handsome countenance, now 
lighted up b^ the beams of the morning sun, 
yet recalling vividly the dark visions of the 
night. D’Efiemay was full of attentions to his 
new friend. They started on their ride, in spite 
of some threatening clouds, and began the in- 
spection of meadows, shrubberies, farms, &c., 
&c. After a couple of hours, which were con- 
sumed in this manner, it began to rain a few 
drops, and at last burst out into a heavy shower. 
It was scon impossible even to ride through the 
woods for the torren % that were pouring down, 
and so they retumei to the castle. 

Edward retired to his room to change his 
dress, and to write some letters, he said, but 
more particularly to avoid Emily, in order not 
to excite her husband’s jealousy. As the bell 
rang for dinner he saw her again, and found to 
his surprise that the captain, whom he hud first 
seen in the cofice-room, and who had given him 
so much information, was one of the part}'. He 
was much pleased, for they had taken a mutual 
fancy to each other. The captain was not at 
quarters the day Edward had loft them, but as 
soon as he heard where his friend had gone, he j 
put horses to his carriage and followed him, for 
he said he also should like to see these famous 
estates. D’^^fTernay seemed in high good humor 
to-day, Emily far more silent than yesterday, and 
taking little part in the conversation of the men, 
which turned on political economy. After cof- 
fee she found an opportunity to give Edward 
(unobserved) a little packet. The look with 
which she did so, told plainly what it contained, 
and the young man hurried to his room as soon 
ns he fancied ho could do so without remark or 
comment. The continued rain precluded all 
idea of leaving the house any more that day. 
He unfolded the packet; there were a couple 
of sheets, written closely in a voman s fair hand, 
and something wrapped c^ft’lully in a paper, 
which ho knew to be the ring. It was the fel- 
low to that which he hod given the day before 
to Emily, only Ferdinand's name was engraved 
inside instead* of hors. Such were the contents 
of the papers ; 

*• Secrecy would be misplaced with the friend 
of the dead. Therefore will I speak to you of 
things which I have never uttered to a human 
being until now. Jules D’EflTcrnay i.s nearly 
related to me. Wo knew each other in the 
Netherlands, where our estates joined. The 
boy loved mo already with a love that amounted 
to passion ; this love was my father’s greatest 
joy, for there was an old and crying injustice 
which the ancestors of D'Eflbrnay had sufl'ered 
from ours, that could alone, he thought, be made 
up by the marriage of the only children of the 
two "branches. So wc were destined for each 
other almost from our cradles ; and I was con- 
tent it should bo so, for Jules’s handsome face 
VoL. I.— No 4.— M M 


and decided preference for jne wore agreeable 
to me, although 1 felt no great affection for him. 
We were separated : Jules traveled in France, 
England, and America, and made money as a 
merchant, which profession he had taken up 
suddenly. My father, who had a place under 
government, left his country in consequence of 
political troubles, and came into this part of 
the world, where some distant relations of my 
mother’s lived. He liked the neighborhood; 
he bought land ; we lived very happily ; I was 
quite contented in Jules’s absence; 1 had no 
yearning of the heart toward him, yet I thought 
kindly of him, and troubled myself little about 
my future. Then — then I learned to know 
your friend. Oh, thcnl I felt, when I looked 
upon him, when I listened to him, when we 
conversed together, I felt, I acknowledged, that 
there might be happiness on earth of which I 
had hitherto never dreamed. Then I loved for 
the first time, ardently, passionately, and was 
beloved in return. Acquainted with the family 
engagements, he did not dare openly to proclaim 
his love, and I knew I ought not to fo.stcr the 
feeling ; but, alas ! how seldom does passion 
listen to the voice of reason and of duty. Your 
friend and I met in secret ; in secret we plighted 
our troth, and exchanged those rings, and hoped 
and believed that by showing a bold front to our 
destiny wo should subdue it to our will. The 
commencement was sinful, it has met with a 
dire retribution. Jules’s letters announced his 
speedy return. He had sold every tWng in his 
own countiy, had given up all his mercantile 
affairs, through which he had greatly increased 
an already considerable fortune, and now he was 
about to join u.s, or rather me, without whom he 
could not live. This appeared to me like the 
demand for payment of a heavy debt. This 
debt I owed to Jules, who Iq^ed me with all his 
heart, who was in possession of my father’s 
promised word and mine also. Yet I could not 
give up your friend. In a state of distraction I 
told him all ; we meditated flight. Yes, I was 
so far guilty, and I make the confession in 
hopes that some portiem of my errors may be 
expiated by repentance. My father, who htul 
long been in a declining state, suddenly grew 
worse, and this delayed and hindered the fulfill- 
ment of our designs. Jules arrived. During 
the five years he had been away he was much 
changed in appearance, and that ad\ antageously . 

1 was struck when I first saw him, hut it was 
also easy to detect in those handsome features 
and manly bearing, a spirit of restlessness and 
violence which had already shown itself in him 
as a boy, anil which passing years, with their 
bitter experience and strong passions, had great- 
ly developed. Tlio hope that we had cherished 
of D'Eflbrnay's possible indifference to me, of 
the change which time might have wrought in 
his attacliiriciit, now seemed idle and absurd. 
His love was indeed impassioned. He embraced 
mo in a manner that made me shrink from him, 
and ulfogelher his deportment toward me was a 
strange contrast to the gentle, tender, refined 
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afieotion of our dtvir friend. 1 trembled when- ! 
OTer Jnles entered the room, and all that 1 had i 
prepared to say to him, all the plans which 1 
had revolved in my mind respecting him, van- 
ished in an instant before the power of his 
presence, and the almost imperative manner in 
* which he claimed my hand. My father’s illness 
increased; he was now in a very precarious 
state, hopeless indeed. Jules rivaled me in 
fijial attentions to him, that I can never cease 
to thank him for; but this illness made my 
situation more and more critical, and it acceler- 
ated the fulfillment of the contract. I was to 
renew my promise to him by the dcatMed of 
my father. Alas, alas ! 1 fell senseless to the 
ground when this announcement was made to 
mo. Jnles began to suspect. Already my 
cold, embarrassed manner toward him since his 
return had struck him as strange. He began 
to suspect, I repeat, and the effect that this sus- 
picion had on him, it would bo impossible to 
describe to you. Even now, after so long a 
time, now^ that 1 am accustomed to his ways, 
and more reconciled to my fate by the side of a 
noble, though somewhat impetuous man, it 
makes me tremble to think of those paroxysms, 
which the idea that I did not l<^ve him called 
forth. They were fearful ; he nearly sank 
under them. During two days his life was in 
danger. At last the storm passed, my father 
died ; Jules watched over me with the tender- 
ness of a brother, the solicitude of a parent ; for 
that ind(?ed I shall ever be grateful. His sus- 
picion once awakened, he gazed round with 
penetrating looks to discover the cause of my 
altered feelings. But your friend never came 
to our house ; wc met in an unfrequented spot, 
and my father's illness had interrupted these 
interviews. Altogether 1 can not tell if Jules 
discovered any thing. A fearful circumstance 
rendered all our precautions useless, and cut the | 
knot of our secret connection, to loose which 
voluntarily I felt I had no power. A wedding- 
feast. at a neighboring castle, assembled all the 
nobility and gentry, and officers quartered near, 
together; my deep mourning 'was an excuse 
for my absence. Jules, though he usually was 
happiest by my side, could not resist the invita- 
tion, and your friend resolved to go, although 
he was unwell ; he feared to raise suspicion by 
remaining awa 3 r)kwhen I was left at home. 
With great difficulty he contrived the first day 
to make one at a splendid hunt, the second day 
he could not leave his bed. A physician, who 
was in the house, pronounced bis complaint to 
be violent fever, and Jules, whose room joined 
that of the sick man, offered him every little 
service and kindness which compassion and good 
feeling prompted ; and I can not but praise him 
all the more for it, as who can tell, perhaps, his 
suspicion might have taken the right direction ? 
On the morning of the second day— but let me 
glance quickly at the terrible time, the memory 
of which can never pass from my mind — a fit 
of apoplexy most unexpectedly, but gently, 
^nAed the noblest life, and separated us forever ! 


Now you know all. 1 inclose the ring. I cob 
not write more. Farewell 1” 

The conclusion of the letter made a deep im- 
pression on Edward. His dream rose up beforo 
his remembrance, the slight indisposition, the 
sudden death, the fearful nurse-tender, all ar- 
ranged themselves in order before his mind, and 
an awful whole rose out of all these reflections, 
a terrible suspicion which he tried to throw off. 
But he could not do so, and when he met the 
captain and D’Effernay in the evening, and the 
latter challenged his visitors to a game of bil- 
liards, Edward glanced from time to time at his 
I host in a scrutinizing manner, and could not but 
I feel that the restless discontent which was visible 
in his countenance, and the unsteady glare of his 
eyes, which shunned the fixed look of others, 
only fitted too well into the shape of the dark 
thoughts which were crossing his own mind 
Late in the evening, after supper, they played 
whist in Emily’s boudoir. On the morniw, if 
the weather permitted, they were to conclude 
their inspection of the surrounding property, and 
the next day they were to visit the iron foundries, 
which, although distant from the cattle, several 
miles, formed a very important item in the rent- 
roll of the c.statcs. The company separated for 
tho night. Edward fell asleep ; and the same 
dream, with the same circumstances, recurred, 
only with the full consciousness that the sick 
man was Ferdinand. Edward felt overpowered, 
a species of horror took possession of his mind, 
as he found him.sclf now in regular communica- 
tion with the beings of tho invisible world. 

The weather favored D’Eflernay’s projects. 
The w^hole day was pri'^sed in tho open air. 
Emily only appeared at meals, and in the eyn- 
ing when they played at cards. Bolh she and 
Edward avoided, as if by mutual consent, every 
word, every look that could awaken the slight- 
est suspicion, or jealous feeling in D’Elfcrnay’s 
mind. She Oiankcd him in her heart for this 
forbearance, but her thoughts were in another 
world; she look Ktile heed of wlmt passed 
around her. Her husband was in an excellent 
temper; he played tlicpurt of host to perfection ; 
and when tho two oflicers were established com- 
fortably by the fire, in the captain’s room, smok- 
ing together, they crnild not but do justice to 
his courteous manners. 

“ He appears to bo a man of general inform- 
ation,” remarked Edward. 

I He has traveled a great deal, and read a 
I great deal, as 1 told you when we first met ; he 
is a remarkable man, but one of uncontrolled 
pas.sioiis, and desperately jealous.” 

Yet he appears very attentive to his wife.” 

Undoubtedly ho is wildly in love with 
her; yet he makes her unhappy, and himself 
too.” 

” Ho certainly does not appear happy, there 
■ is so much restlessnc.ss.” 

“ He can never bear to remain in one place 
, for any length of time together. He is now 
! going to sell tho property he only bought last 
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year. There is an instability aboat him ; every 
thing palls on him.’* 

That is the complaint of many vrho are rich 
and well to do in the world.” 

“ Yes ; only not in the same degree. I assure 
you it has often struck me that man must have 
a bad conscience.” 

“ Wliat an idea !” rejoined Edward, with a 
forced laugh, for the captain’s remark struck 
him forcibly. He seems a man of honor.” 

Oh, one may be a man of honor, as it is 
called, and yet have something quite bad enough 
to reproach yourself with. But 1 know nothing 
about it, and would not breathe such a thing ex- 
cept to yon. His wife, too, looks so pale and so 
oppressed.” 

But, perhaps, that is her natural complexion 
and expression.” 

“ Oh, no ! no ! the year before D’Effernay 
came from Paris, she was as fresh as a rose. 
Many people declare that your poor friend loved 
her. The ulfuir was wrapped in mystery, and 
I never liclieved the report, for Hallberg was a 
'^fcady man, and the whole country knew that 
Emily had been engaged a long time.” 

•* HallbcMg never mentioned the rtome in his 
Ictlcrs,*’ answered Edward, with less candor 
than usual. 

•I thought not. Besides D’EfTernay was 
very much attached to him, and mourned his 
death.’’ 

“ Indeed 1” 

i a.ssure you the morning that Hallberg w'as 
found dead in his bed so unexpectedly, D’Eller- 
iiay was like one beside himself.” 

Very extraordinary. But as we are on the 
subject, tell me, 1 pray you, all the circumstances 
offliy pour Ferdinand’s illiic.ss, and awfully sud- 
den death.” 

*• 1 can tell you all about' it, as well as any 
one, fur 1 was one of the guests at that melan- 
cliuly wedding. Your friend, and 1. and many 
• •ilims were invited. Hallberg had some idea 
of not going ho was unwell, with violent head- 
arlic and giddiness. But we persuaded him, 
and ho consented to go with us. The first day 
he lelt tolerably well. We hunted in the open 
licld j we were all on horseback, the day hot. 
Hallberg felt worse. The second day ho had a 
great deal of fever ; he could not stay up. The 
physician (for fortunately there was one in the 
company) ordered rest, cooling medicine, neither 
of which .seemed to do him good. The rest of 
the men dispersed, to amuse themselves in vari- 
ous wavs. Only D'Elfernay remained at home *, 
he was never very Ibiid of largo societies, and 
we voted that he was discontented and out of 
liuiTior because his betnuhed bride was not with 
him. His room was next to the sick man’s, to 
whom he gavo^all possible care and attention, 
lor poor Hallberg, besides being ill, was in de- 
spair at giving so much trouble in a strange 
house. D’EU'ernay tried to calm him on this 
point; he' nursed him, amused him with con- 
versation, mixed bis medicines, and, in fact, 
showed more kindness and tenderness, than any 


of us would have given bins credit for. Before 
1 went to bed I visited Hallberg, and found him 
much bettor, and more cheerful ; the doctor had 
promised that he should leave his bed next day. 
So I left him and retired with the rest of the 
world, rat her late, and very tired, to rest. Thy 
next morning I was awoke by the fatal tidings. 
1 did not wait to dress, I ran to his room, it was 
full of people.” 

“ And how, how was the death first discover- 
ed ?” inquired Edward, in breathless eagerness. 

“ The servant, who came in to attend on him, 
thought he was a.(fleep, for ho lay in his usual 
position, hi.s head upon his band. He went away 
and waited for some time ; but hours passed, and 
he thought he ought to wake his master to give 
him his medicine. Then the awful discovery 
was made. He must have died peacefully, for 
his countenance was so calm, hLs limbs undis- 
turbed. A fit of apoplexy had terminated his 
life, but in the most tranquil manner.” 

Inc niprchensiblc,” said Edward, with a 
I deep sigh. “ Did they take no measures to rc- 
1 store animation?” 

Certainly ; all that could be done was done, 
bleeding, fomentation, friction; the physician 
superintended, but there was no hope, it was 
all too late. Ho must have been dead some 
hours, for he was already cold »nd stilf. If 
there had been a spark of life in him ho would 
have been saved. It was all over ; I had lost 
my good lieutenant, and the regimen^ one of its 
finest oflioers.” 

Ho was silent, and appeared lost in thought. 
Edward, for his part, felt overwhelmed by ter- 
rible suspieion.s and sad memories. After a long 
pause he recovered himself : “ and where was 
D’EtToriiay ?” he inquired. 

D’Elforiia^’,” answered the captain, rather 
surprised at the question ; “ oh ! he was not in 
the castle when wo mode the dreadful di.scov- 
ery : ho had gone out for an early walk, and 
wdien he came back late, not before noon, he 
learned the truth, and was like one out of hi.s 
senses. It seemed so awful to him, because ho 
had been so much, the very day before, with 
poor Hallberg.” 

Ay,” answered Edward, whose su'«.picions 
were being more and more confirmed cvciy mo- 
ment. And did he sec the corpse ? did he go 
into the chamber of death?” 

“No,” replied the captain; “he assured us 
it was out of his power to do so ; he could not 
bear the sight; and I believe it. People with 
such uncontrolled feeling.s as this D’EfTernay, 
are incapable of performing those duties which 
others think it iiecc.'s&ary and incumbent on them 
to fulfill.” 

“ And where was Hallberg buried ?” 

“ Not far from the Castle where the mournful 
event took place. To-morrow, if we go to the 
iron foundry, we shall be near the spot.” 

“ 1 am glad of it,” cried Edward, eagerly, 
while a host of projects rose up in his mind. 
^*But now, captain, I w'ill not trespass any 
longer on your kindness. It is late, and we 
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must be up betimes to-morrow. How far have 
we to go?” 

Not less than four leagues, certainly. D’EL 
fornay has arranged that we shall drive there, 
and see it all at our leisure: then we shall 
return in the evening. Good night, Wensleben.” 

They separated : Edward hurried to his 
room; his heart overflowed. Sorrow on the 
one hand, horror and even hatred on the other, 
agitated him by turns. It was long before 
he could sleep. For the third time the vision 
haunted him; but now it was clearer than 
before ; now he saw plainly the features of him 
who lay in bed, and of him who stood beside 
the bed — ^they were those of Hallberg and of 
HEffemay 

This third apparition, the exact counterpart 
of the two former (only more vivid), all that he 
had gathered from conversations on the subject, 
and the contents of Emily’s letter, left scarcely 
the shadow of a doubt remaining as to how his 
friend had left the world. 

D’EfTernay’s jealous and passionate nature 
seemed to allow of the possibility of such a 
crime, and it could scarcely be wondered at, if 
Edward regarded him with a feeling akin to 
hatred. Indeed the desire of visithig Hallberg’s 
grave, in order to place the ring in the coflin, 
could alone reconcile Wensleben to the idea of 
remaining any longer beneath the roof of a man 
whom he now considered the murderer of his 
friend, ^is mind was a prey to conflicting 
doubts : detestation for the culprit, and grief for 
the victim, pointed out one line of conduct, 
while the difliculty of proving D’Eflernay’s 
guilt, and still more, pity and consideration for 
Emily, determined him at length to let the mat- 
ter rest, and to leave the murderer, if such he 
really were, to the retribution which his own 
conscience and the justice of God would award 
him. He would seek his friend’s grave, and 
then he would separate from D’Effernay, and 
never see him more. In the midst of these re- 
flections the servant came to tell him, that the 
carriage w^as ready. A shudder passed over his 
frame as D’Etfernay greeted him : but he com- 
manded himself, and they started on their expe- 
dition. 

Edward spoke but little, and that only when 
it was necessary, ai^ the conversation w^as kept 
up by his two companions ; be had made every 
inquiry, before he set out, respecting the place 
of his friend’s interment, the exact situation of 
the tomb, the name of the village, and its dis- 
tance from the main road. On their way home, 
he requested that D’Effemay would give orders 
to the coachman to make a round of a mile or 

I wo, as far as the village of , w-ith whose 

rector he was particularly desirous to speak. 
A momentary cloud gathered on D’Eflfernay’s 
brow, yet it seemed no more than his usual 
expression of vexation at any delay or hinder- 
ance ; and be was so anxious to propitiate his 
rich visitor, who appeared likely to take the 
estate off his hands, that he complied with all 
possible eouTtaij. The coachman was directed 


to turn down a by-road, and a veiy bad one h 
was. The captain stood up in the carriage and 
pointed out the village to him, at some distance 
oflT; it lay in a deep ravine at the foot of the 
mountains. 

They arrived in the course of time, and in- 
quired for the clergyman’s house, which, as 
well as the church, was situated on rising 
ground. The three companions alighted from 
the carriage, which they left at the bottom of 
the hill, and walked up together in the direction 
of the rectory. Edward knocked at the door 
and was admitted, while the two others sat on 
a bench outside. He had promised to return 
speedily, but to D’Eflernay’s restless spirit, one 
quarter of an hour appeared interminable. 

He turned to the captain and said, in a tone 
of impatienco, “M. de Wensleben must have a 
great deal of business with the rector : wo have 
been here an immense time, and he does not 
seem inclined to make his appearance.” 

“Oh, I dare say he will come soon. The 
matter can not detain him long.” 

“ What on earth can he have to do here ?’* 

“Perhaps you would call it a mere fancy — 
the enthusfasm of youth.” 

“ It has a name, I suppose ?” 

“Certainly, but — ” 

“Is it suflicientlv important, think yon, K; 
make us run the risk of being benighted on sncli 
roads as these ?” 

“ Why, it is quite early in the day.” 

“ But wo have more than two leagues to go 
Why will you not speak? there can not be any 
great mystery.” 

“Well, perhaps not a my.stery exactly, but 
just one of those .subjects on which we arc 
usually reserved with others.” • 

“So! .so!” rejoined D'Effernay, with a littb* 
sneer. “ Some love affair; some girl or another 
who pursues him, that he wants to get rid of.” 

“Nothing of the kind, I can assure you.” 
replied, the captain, drily. “ It could .scarcely 
be more innocent. Ho wishes, in fact, to visit 
his friend's grave.” 

The listener’s expression was one of scorn 
and anger. “ It is worth I he trouble, certainly,' 
he exclaimed, with a mocking laugh, 
charming sentimental pilgrimage, truly; and 
pray who is this beloved friend, over whose 
rc-sting-place ho must shed a tear, and plant a 
forget-me-not ? He told me he had never been 
in the neighborhood before.” 

“ No more he had ; neither did he know 
where poor Hallberg was buried until I told 
him.” 

“ Hallberg !” echoed the other in a tone that 
startled the captain, and caused him to turn and 
look fixedly in the speaker’s face. It wa.s deadly 
pale, and the captain observed, the effort which 
D’Effernay made to recover his composure. 

“ Hallberg !” he repeated again, in a calmer 
tone, “ and was Wensleben a friend of his ?” 

“His bosom friend from childhood. They 
wore brought up together at the academy. 
Hallberg left it a year earlier than his friend.” 



THE MYSTERIOUS COMPACT. 


Indeed 1'^ said D’Efiemay, scowling as he 
spoke, and working himself up into a passion. 

And this lieutenant came here on this account, | 
then, and the purchase of the estates was a mere 
excuse ?” 

“ 1 beg your pardon,” observed the captain, 
in a decided tone of voice; ** 1 have already told 
you that it was I who informed him of the place 
where his friend lies buried.” 

“That may be, but it was owing to his 
friendship, to the wish to learn something fur- 
ther of his fate, that we are indebted for the 
visit of this romantic knight-errant.” 

“That does not appear likely,” replied the 
captain, who thought it better to avert, if pos- 
sible, the rising storm of his companion’s fury. 

“ Why should he seek for nows of Hallberg here, 
when ho comes from the place where he was 
f^uartered for a long time, and where all his 
comrades now are.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” cried D’Effernay, 
whose passion increased every moment. “Per- 
haps you have heard what was once gossiped 
about the neighborhood, that Hallberg was an 
iidmircr of my wife before she married.” 

“ Oh yes, I have hoard that reportf but never 
believed it. Hallberg was a prudent, steady 
man, and every one knew that Mademoiselle 
Vernier’s hand had been promised for some 
time.” 

“ Yes ! yes ! but you do not know to what 
lengths passion and avarice may lead : for 
Emily uras rich. We must not forget that, 
when we discuss the matter; an elopement 
with the rich heiress would have been a fine 
thing for a ]K)or, beggarly lieutenant.” 

“Shame! shame! M. D’EfTernay. How can 
yois slander the character of that upright young 
man ? If Hallberg were so unhappy as to love 
Mademoiselle Varnior — ” 

“ That ho did ! you may believe me so far. 1 
had reason to know it, and 1 did know it.” 

“We had better change the conversation 
altogether, as it has taken .so unpleasanf a turn. 
Hallberg is dead ; his errors, be they what they 
may, lie buried with him. His name stands 
high with all who knew him. Even you, M. 
D’Effernay — ^you wore his friend.” 

“ I his friend ? I hated him ; 1 loathed him 1” 
D’EfTernay could not proceed ; he foamed at the 
mouth with rage. 

“Compose yourself!” said the captain, rising 
as he spoke, “ you look and speak like a mad- 
man.” 

“ A madman ! Who says I am mad ? Now 
I see it all — the connection of the whole — the : 
shameful conspiracy.” | 

“ Your conduct is perfectly incomprehensible 
to me,” answered the captain, with perfect cool- 1 
ness. “ Did you not attend Hallberg in his last | 
illness, and gi^e him his medicines with your 
own hand ?” 

“ 1 1” stammered D’Eflfernay. “ No ! no ! 
no 1” he cried, while the captain’s growing 
suspicions increased every moment, on account 
of the perturbation which his companion dis- 
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played. “ I never gave his mediemes ; whoever 
says that is a liar.” 

“ I say it 1” exclaimed the officer, in a loud 
I tone, for his patience was exhausted. “ I say 
it, because 1 know that it was so, and 1 will 
maintain that fact against any one at any time. 
If you choose to contradict the evidence of my * 
senses, it is you who are a liar 1” 

“ Ha ! you shall give me satisfaction for this 
insult. Depend upon it, I am not one to bo 
trifled with, as you shall And. You shall retract 
your words. 

“ Never ! I am ready to defend every word 
I have uttered here on this spot, at this moment, 
if you please. You have your pistols in the car- 
riage, you know.” 

D’EfTernay oast a look of hatred on the 
speaker, and then dashing down the little hill, 
to the surprise of the servants, he dragged the 
pistols from the sword-case, and was by the 
captain’s side in a moment. But the loud voices 
of the disputants had attracted Edward to the 
spot, and there he stood on D’Efiernay’s return; 
and by his side a venerable old man, who carried 
a large bunch of keys in his hand. 

“In heaven’s name, what has happened?” 
cried WcnslefiCD. 

“ What are you about to do ?” interposed the 
rector, in a tone of authority, though his coun- 
tenance was expressive of horror. “ Are you 
going to commit murder on this sacred spot, 
close to the precincts of the church ?” 

“Murder! who speaks of murder*?” cried 
D’Eflernay. “ Who can prove it ?” and as he 
spoke, the captain turned a fierce, penetrating 
look upon him, beneath which he quailed. 

I “ But, I repeat the question,” Edward began 
I once more, “ what does all this mean ? I left 
yon a short time ago in friendly conversation. 

I come back •and find you both armed — ^both 
violently agitated — and M. D’Eifernay, at least, 
speaking incoherently. What do you mean by 
‘proving it?’ — to what do you allude?” At 
tUs moment, before any answer could be made, 
a man came out of the house with a pick-ax 
and shovel on his shoulder, and advancing to- 
ward the rector, said respectfully, “ I am quite 
ready, sir, if you have the key of the church- 
yard.” 

It was now the captain’s turn to look anxious : 

“ What are you going to do, you surely don’t 
intend — ?” but, as he spoke, the rector in- 
terrupted him. 

“ This gentleman is very desirous to see the 
place where his friend lies buried.” 

“ But these preparations, what do they mean?” 

“ I will tell you,” said Edward, in a voice 
and tone that betrayed the deepest emotion, “ 1 
I have a holy duty to perform. I must cause the 
coffin to be opened.” 

I “How, what?” screamed D’Efiernay, once 
again. “ Never — will never permit such a 
thing.” 

“ But, sir,” the old man spoke, in a tone of 
calm decision, contrasting wonderfully with the 
violence of him whom he addressed, “ you have 
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no possible right to interfere. If this gentleman 
wishes it, and 1 a^ede to the proposition, no 
one ooQ prevent us from doing as we would.”. 

” I tell you 1 will not sufier it,” continued 
B’Efiernay, with the same frightful agitation. 
“ Stir at your peril,” he cried, turning d^ly' 
Voni^ upon the grave-digger, and holding a 
pii^ to his head ; but the captain pulled his 
arm away, to the relief of the frightened peas- 
ant. 

“M. D’EiTernay,” he said, ”your conduct 
for the last half-hour has been most unaccount- 
able — most unreasonable.” 

“Come, come,” interposed Edward, “let 
us say no more on the subject ; but let us be 
going,” ho addressed the* rector ; “we will not 
detain these gentlemen much longer.” 

He made a step toward the church-yard, but 
H’Efiernay clutched his arm, and, wi^ an im- 
pious oath, “ you shall not stir,” he said ; “that 
grave shall not be opened.” 

Edward shook him off, with a look of silent 
hatred, for now indeed all his doubts were con- 
firmed. 

D’Effernay saw that Wensleben was resolved, 
and a deadly pallor spread itself over his features, 
and a shudder passed visibly over ]^is frame. 

“ You are going J” he cried, with every ges- 
ture and appearance of insanity. “ Go, then 

and he pointed the muzzle of the pistol 

to his mouth, and before any one could prevent 
him, he drew the trigger, and fell back a corpse. 
The spccftators were motionless with surprise 
and horror ; the captain was the first to recover 
himself in .some degree. He bent over the , 
body with the faint hope of detecting some sign | 
of life. The old man turned pale and dizzy i 
with a .sense of terror, and he looked as if be 
would have swooned, had not Edward led him j 
gently into his house, while tho two others 
busied themselves with vain attempts to restore | 
life. The spirit of D’Effernay had gone to its 
last account ! 

It was, indeed, an awful moment. Death in ' 
its worst shape was before them, and a terrible 
duty still remained to be performed. 

Edward’s cheek was blanched ; his eye had 
a fixed look, yet he moved and spoke wdth a 
species of mechanical action, which had some- 1 
thing almost ghastly in it. Causing the body 
to be removed into the house, he bade the cap- 
tain summon the ^rvants of the deceased, and 
then motioning with his hand to the awe-struck 
sexton, he proceeded with him to the church- 
yard. A few clods of earth alone were removed 
ere the captain stood 1^ his friend’s side. 

Here we must pause. Perhaps it were bet- 
ter altogether to emulate the silence that was 
maintained then and afterward by the two 
eemrades. But the sexton could not be bribed 
to entire secrecy, and it was a story he loved to 
tell, with details we gladly omit, of how Wen- 
sle^n solemnly performed his task— -of how no 
doubt could any longer exist as to the cause of 
Haliberg’s death. Those who love the horrible ! 


must draw on their own imaginations to supply 
what we resolutely withhold. 

Edward, wo believe, never alluded to D’Effer- 
nay’s death, and all the awful oircumstanoes 
attending it, but twice — once, when, with every 
necessary detail, be and the captain gave their 
evidence to the legal authorities; and once, 
with as few details as possible, when he had an 
interview with the widow of the murderer, the 
beloved of the victim. The particulars of this 
interview be never divulged, for he considered 
Emily’s grief too sacred to be exposed to the 
prying eyes of the curious and the unfeeling. 
She left the neighborhood immediately, leaving 
her worldly affairs in Wensleben’s hands, who 
I soon disposed of the property for her. She re- 
turned to her native country, with the resolution 
of spending tho greater part of her wealth in 
relieving the distresses of others, wisely seeking, 
in the exercise of piety and benevolence, the 
only possible alleviation of her own deep and 
man 3 '-sid 6 d griefs. For Edward, ho was soon 
pronounced to have recovered entirely, from the 
shock of these terrible events. Of a courageous 
and energetic disposition, he pursued the duties 
of his profession with a firm step, and hid his 
mighty sorrow deep in the reoes.ses of his heart. 
To the superficial observer, tears, groans, and 
lamentations are the only proofs of sorrow ; and 
when they subside, the sorrow is said to have 
passed away also. Thus the captive, immured 
within the walls of his prison-house, is as one 
dead to the outward world, though the jailer 
be a daily witness to the vitality of affliction. 

WORDSWORTH’S POSTHUMOUS POEM.* 

T his is a voice that speaks to us across a 
gulf of nearly fifty years. A few months 
ago Wordsworth was taken from us at the ripe 
age of fourscore, yet here we have him address- 
ing the public, as for the first time, vrith ail the 
fervor, the unworn freshness, the hopeful confi- 
dence df thirty. We are carried baok to the 
period when Coleridge, Byron, Scott, Rogers, 
and Moore were in their youthful prime. We 
live again in the stirring days when the poets 
who dirided public attention and interest with 
the Fabian struggle in Portugal and Spain, with 
the wild and terrible events of tho Russian cam- 
paign, ivith the uprising of tho Teutonic nations, 
and the overthrow of Napoleon, were in a man- 
ner but commencing their cycle of songs. This 
is to renew, to antedate, tho youth of a ma- 
jority of the living generation. But only those 
whose memory still carries them so far back, 
can feel within them any reflex of that eager 
excitement, with which the news of battles 
fought and w^on, or mail-coach copies of some 
new work of Scott, or Byron, or the Edinburgh 
Review, were looked for and received in those 
already old days. 

We need nut remind tho readers of the Ex- 

* The Prtiude, or Orowth of a Poet*§ Mind ; an AvUh 
biographical Poem. By William Wordsworth. London, 
Moxod. New York, Apploton ft Co. 
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cUTBion, that vrhen Wordsworth was enabled, 
by the generous enthnsiasm of Raisley Calvert, 
to retire with a slender independence to his 
native mountains, tiiere to devote himself ex- 
clusively to his art, his first step was to review 
and record in verse, the origin and progress of 
his own powers, as far as he was acquainted 
with them. This was at once an exercise in 
versification, and a test of the kind of poetry 
for w'hich he was by temperament fitted. The 
result was a determination to compose a philo- 
sophical poem, containing views of man, of na- 
ture, and of society. This ambitions conception 
has been doomed to share the fate of so many 
other colossal undertakings. Of the three parts 
of his Recluse, thus planned, only the second 
(the Excursion, published in 1814) has been 
completed. Of the other two there exists only 
the first book of the first, and the plan of the 
third. The Recluse will remain in fragmentary 
greatness, a poetical Cathedral of Cologne. 

Matters standing thus, it has not been with- 
out a melancholy .sense of the uncertainty of 
human projects, and of the contrast between 
the sanguine enterprise and its silent evapora- 
tion (so often the “history of ah individual 
mind”), that we have perused this Prelude 
which no completed strain was destined to fol- 
low. Yet in the poem itself there is nothing 
to inspire depression. It is animated through- 
out wnth the hopeful confidence in the poet’s 
own powers, so natural to the time of life at 
which it was composed*, it evinces a power 
and soar of. imagination unsurpassed in any of 
his writings ; and its images and incidents have 
a freshness and distinctness which they not sel- 
dom lost, when they came to be elaborated, as 
nfhny of them were, in his minor poems of a 
later date. 

The Prelude, ns the title page indicates, is a 
poetical autobiography, commencing with the 
earliest reminiscences of the author, and con- 
tinued to the time at which it was composed. 
We are told that it was begun in 1799 and 
completed in 1805. It consists of fourteen 
bonk.s. Two are devoted to the infancy and 
schooltimo of the poet,* four to the period of 
his University life ; two to a brief residence in 
London, immediately subsequent to his leaving 
Cambridge, and a retrospect of the progress 
his mind had then made *, and three to a resi- 
dence in France, chiefly in the Loire, but partly 
in Paris, during the stormy period of Louis the 
Sixteenth’s flight and capture, and the fierce 
contest between the Girondins and Robespierre. 
Five books are then occupied with an analysis 
of the internal struggle occasioned by the con- 
tradictory influences of rural and secluded na- 
ture in boyhood, and of society when the young 
man first mipgles with the world. The sur- 
cease of the strife is recorded in the fourteenth 
book, entitled “ Conclusion.” 

The poem is addressed to Coleridge; and, 
apart from its poetical merits, is interesting as 
at once a counterpart and supplement to that 
author’s philosophical and beautiful criticism of | 
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the Lyrical Ballads in his Bipgraphia LiterariOh. 
It completes the explanation, there given, of 
the peculiar constitution of Wordsworth’s mind, 
and of his poetical theory. It confirms and 
justifies our opinion that that theory was essen- 
tially partial and erroneous; but at the same 
time, it establishes the fact that Words wortli 
was a true and a great poet in despite of his 
theory. 

The great defect of Wordsworth, in gur 
judgment, was want of sympathy with, and 
knowledge of men. From his birth till his 
I entry at college, he lived in a region where he 
I met t#ith none whose minds might awaken 
I his sympathies, and where life was altogether 
uneventful. On the other hand, that region 
abounded with the inert, striking, and most 
I impressive objects of natural scenery. The 
elementary grandeur and beauty of external 
nature came thus to fill up his mind to the ex- 
clusion of human interests. To such a result 
his individual constitution powerfully contrib- 
uted. The sensuous element w*as singularly 
deficient in his nature. He never seems to 
have passed through that erotic period out of 
which some poets have never emerged. A 
soaring, speculative imagination, and an im- 
petuous, resistless self-will, were his distin- 
guishing characteristics. From first to last he 
concentrated himself within himself; brooding 
over his own fancies and imaginations to the 
comparative disregard of the incidents and im- 
pressions which suggested them ; ardl was little 
susceptible of ideas originating in other minds. 
We behold the result. He lives alone in a 
w^orld of mountains, streams, and atmospheric 
phenomena, dealing with moral abstractions, 
and rarely encountered by even shadowy spec- 
tres of beings outwardly resembling himself. 
There Ls mdasureless grandeur and power in 
his moral speculations. There is intense reality 
in his pictures of external nature. But though 
his human characters are presented with great 
skill of metaphysical analysis, they have rarely 
life or animation. He is always the prominent, 
often the exclusive, object of his own song. 

Upon a mind so constituted, with its psycho- 
logical peculiarities so cherished and confirmed, 
the fortunes and fates of others, and the stirring 
events of his time, made vivid but veiy transient 
impressions. The conversation and writings of 
contemporaries trained among books, and with 
the faculty of speech more fully developed than 
that of thought, seemed colorless and empty to 
one with whom natural objects and grandeurs 
were always present in such overpowering force. 
Excluded by his social position from taking an 
active part in the public events of the day, and 
repelled by the emptiness of the then fashion- 
able literature, he turned to private and humble 
life as possessing at least a reality. But he 
thus withheld himself from the contemplation 
of those great mental excitements which only 
great public struggles can awaken. Ho con- 
tracted a habit of exaggerating the importance 
of eveiy-day incidents and emotions. He ac- 
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oostomed himself tg see in men and in social 
rektions only what he was predetermined to 
see there, and to impute to them a value and 
Tmportanoe derived mainly from his own self- 
will. Even his natural good taste contributed 
to oonfirm him in his error. The two prevail- 
ing schools of literature in England, at that 
time, were the trashy and mouthing writers 
who adopted the sounding language of Johnson 
. andDarwin, unenlivened by the vigorous thought 
of either; and the dead-sea apes’’ of that in- 
flated, sentimental, revolutionary style which 
Diderot had unconsciously originated, and Kot- 
zebue carried beyond the verge of caridhture. 
The right feeling and manly thought of Words- 
worth were disgusted by these shallow word- 
mongers, and he flew to the other extreme. 
Under the influences — ^repulsive and attractive 
— we have thus attempted to indicate, he adopt- 
ed the theory that as much of grandeur and pro- 
found emotion was to be found in mere domestic 
incidents and feelings, as on the more conspicu- 
ous stage of public life; and that a bald and 
naked simplicity of language was the perfection 
of style. Singularly enough, he was confirmed i 
in these notions by the very writer of the day 
whose own natural genius, more thar any of his 
contemporaries, impelled him to riot in great, 
wild, supernatural conceptions; and to give 
utterance to them in gorgeous language. Cole- 
ridge was perhaps the only contemporary from 
whom Wordsworth ever took an opinion ; and 
that he did %o from him, is mainly attributable 
to the fact that Coleridge did little more than 
reproduce to him his own notions, sometimes 
rectified by a subtler logic, but always ren- 
dered more attractive by new and dazzling 
illustrations. 

Fortunately it is out of the power of the most 
perverse theory to spoil the true poet.* The poems 
of Wordsworth must continue to charm and ele- 
vate mankind, in defiance of his crotchets, just 
as Luther, Henri Quatre, and other living imper- 
sonations of poetry do, despite all quaint pecu- 
liarities of the attire, the customs, or the opinions 
of their respective ages, with which they were 
embued. The spirit of truth and poetry re- 
deems, ennobles, hallows, every external form in 
which it may be lodged. We may pshaw” 
and “ pooh” at Harry Gill and the Idiot Boy ; 
but the deep and tremulous tenderness of senti- 
ment, the strong-winged flight of fancy, the ex- 
celling and unvarying purity, which pervade 
all the writings of Woi^worth, and the exquisite 
melody of his lyrical poems, must ever continue 
to attract and purify the mind. The very ex- 
cesses into which his one-sided theory betrayed 
him, acted as a useful counter-agent to the pre- 
vailing bad taste of his time. 

The Prelude may take a permanent place as 
one of the most perfect of Wordsworth’s com- 
positions. It has much of the fearless felicity 
of youth ; and its imagery has the sharp and 
vivid outline of ideas fresh from the brain. The 
suljeot — the development of his own great 
powers — ^raises him above that willful dallying 


with trivialities which repels us in some of his 
other works. And there is real vitality in the 
theme, both from our anxiety to know the 
course of such a mind, and from the efiect of an 
absorbing interest in himself excluding that lan- 
guor which sometimes seized him in him eflbrts 
to impart or attribute interest to themes pos- 
sessing little or none in themselves. Its mere 
narrative, though often very homely, and dealing 
in too many words, is often characterized also by 
elevated imagination, and always by eloquence. 
The bustle of London life, the prosaic uncouth- 
ness of its exterior, the earnest heart that beats 
beneath it, the details even of its commonest 
amusements, from Bartholomew Fair to Sadler’s 
Wells, are portrayed with simple force and de- 
licate discrimination; and for the most part 
skillfully contrasted with the rural life of the 
poet’s native homo. There are some truthful 
and powerful sketches of French character and 
life, in the early revolutionary era. But above 
all, as might have been anticipated, Words- 
worth's heart revels in the elementary beauty 
and grandeur of his mountain theme ; while his 
own simple history is traced with minute fidelity, 
and is full 'of unflagging interest . — London 
Examiner. 

[From the North Brifish Review.] 

THE LITERARY PROFESSION— AUTH- 
ORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

I T is a common complaint that the publishers 
make large fortunes and leave the authors to 
starve — that they are, in fact, a kind of moral 
vampire, sucking the best blood of genius, and 
destroying others to support themselves. A 
great deal of very unhealthy, one-sided cant hdk 
been writen upon this subject. Doubtless, there 
Is much to be said on both sides. That publish- 
ers look at a manuscript very much as a corn- 
dealer looks at sample of wheat, with an eye to 
its selling qualities, is not to be denied. If teoks 
are not written only to be sold, they are printed 
only to be sold. Publishers must pay their 
printers and their paper-merchants; and they 
can not compel the public to purchase their 
printed paper. When benevolent printers shall 
be found eager to print gratuitously works of 
unsalable genius, and benevolent paper-mer- 
chants to supply paper for the same, publishers 
may aflbrd to think less of a manuscript as an 
article of sale— may reject with less freedom un- 
likely manuscripts, and haggle less savagely 
about the price of likely ones. An obvious 
common-place this, and said a thousand times 
before, but not yet recognized by the world of 
writers at large. Publishing is a trade, and, 
like all other trades, undert^en with the one 
object of making money by it. TJ^e profits are 
not ordinarily large ; they are, indeed, very un- 
certain — so uncertain that a large proportion of 
those who embark in the publishing ^siness some 
time or other find their way into the Gazette. 
When a publishing firm is ruined by printing 
unsakble books, authors seldom or never have 
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any sympathy with a member of it. They have, 
on the other hand, an idea that he is justly pun- 
nished for his offenses; and so perhaps he is, 
but not in the sense understood by the majority 
of those who contemplate his downfall as a re- 
tributive dispensation. The fact is, that reck- 
less publishing is more injurious to the literary 
profession than any thing in the world beside. 
The cautious publisher is the author’s best friend. 
If a house publish at their own risk a number 
of works which they can not sell, they must 
either go into the Gazette at last, or make large 
sums of money by works which they can sell. | 
When a publisher loses money by a work, an ' 
injury is inflicted upon the literary profession. 
The more money he can make by publishing, 
the more he can afford to pay for authorship, 
it is often said that the authors of successful 
works are inadequately rewarded in proportion 
to their success; that publishers make their 
thousands, while authors only make their hun- 
dreds. But it is forgotten that the profits of the 
one successful work are often only a set-off to 
the losses incurred by the publication of half a 
dozen unsuccessful ones. If a publisher pur- 
chase a manuscript for c£500, aifd the work I 
prove to be a ‘‘palpable hit” worth c£5000, it| 
may seem hard that the publisher does not share 
his gains more equitably with the author. With 
regard to this it is to be said, in the first place, 
that ho very frequently does. There is hardly a ! 
publisher in London, however “grasping” he| 
may be, who has not, lime after time, paid to | 
authors sums of money not in the bond.” But j 
if the fact were not as wo have stated it, we can 
hardly admit that publishers are under any kind 
of obligation to exceed the strict terms of their 
contracts. If a publi.sher gives gives cCoOO for 
a copyright, expecting to sweep the same amount 
into his own coflers, but instead of making that , 
sum, loses it by the speculation, he docs not ask , 
the author to refund — nor does the author offer 
to do it. The money is in all probab^ity spent ' 
long before the result of the venture is ascer- 
tained ; and the author would be greatly sur- 
prised and greatly indignant, if it were hinted 
to liim, even in the most delicate way, that the 
publisher having lost money by his book, would 
be obliged to him if he would make good a por- 
tion of the deficit by sending a check upon his 
bankers. 

We repeat, then, that a publisher who loses 
money by one man’s books, must make it by 
another’s, or go into the Gazette. There arc 
publishers who trade entirely upon this principle, 
which, indeed, is a kind of literary gambling. 
They publish a dozen works, we will suppose, 
of which six produce an absolute loss ; four just 
cover their expenses ; and the other two realize 
a profit. Thp publisher, especially if he be his 
own printer, may find this answer in the end; 
it may at least just keep him out of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, and supply his family with bread. 
But the system can not be a really advantageous 
one either to publishers or authors. To the 
latter, indeed, it is destruction. No inoonsicter- 


able portion of the books published every year 
entail a heavy loss on author or publisher, or 
on both — and the amount of this loss may be set 
down, in most instances, as so much taken from 
the gross profits of the literary profession. If 
Mr. Bungay lose a hundred pounds by the poemp 
of the Hon. Percy Popjoy, he has a hundred 
pounds less to give to Mr. Arthur Pendennis for 
his novel. Instead of protesting against the over- 
caution of publishers, literary men, if they really 
knew their own interests, would protest against 
their want of caution. Authors have a direct 
interest in the prosperity of publishers. The 
misfortune of authorship is not that publishers 
make so much money, but that they make so 
little. If Paternoster Row were wealthier than 
it is, there would be better cheer in Grub- 
street. 

It is very true that publishers, like other men, 
make mistakes; and that sometimes a really 
good and salable work Ls rejected. Many in- 
stances of this might readily be adduced — in- 
stances of works, whose value has been subse- 
I quently proved by extensive popularity, having 
been rejected by one or more experienced mem- 
ber of the publishing craft. But their judgment 
is on the whole remarkably correct. They de- 
termine with surprising accuracy the market 
value of the greater number of works that are 
offered to them. It is not supposed that in the 
majority of cases, the publisher himself decides 
the question upon the strength of hiq own judg- 
ment. He has his minister, or ministers of state, 
to decide those knotty questions for him. A great 
deal has been written at different times, about the 
baneful influence of this middleman, or “ reader” 
— ^but w’e can see no more justice in the com- 
plaint than if it were raised against the system 
which places a middleman or minister between 
the sovereign and his people. To complain of 
the incapacity of the publisher himself, and to 
object to his obtaining the critical services of a 
mure competent party, were clearly an incon- 
sistency and an injustice. If the publisher him- 
self bo not capable of deciding upon the literary 
merits or salable properties of the works laid 
before him, the best thing that he can do is to 
secure the assistance of some one who is. Hence 
the office of the “reader.” It is well known 
, that in some large publishing houses there is a 
I resident “reader” attached to the establishment; 
others are believed to lay the manuscripts offered 
to them for publication before some critic of 
established reputation out-of-doors ; wrhile more 
than one eminent publisher might be named who 
has trusted solely to his own judgment, and rarely 
found that judgment at fault. In eitter of thesa 
* oases there is no reason to assume the incom- 
petency of the judge. Besides, as we have said, 
the question to be solved by the publisher or 
reader, is not a purely literary question. It is 
mainly indeed a commercial question ; and the 
merits of the work are often freely acknowledged 
while the venture is politely declined. 

Much more might be said of the relations 
, between publishers and authors, but we ara 
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compeUed to economize our space. The truth, in any. They have been trained perhaps for 
indeed, as regards the latter, is simply this : It the bar, but wanted assiduity to master the dry 
is not 60 much that authors do not know how to details of the law, and patience to sustain them 
make money, as that they do not know how to throughout a long round of briefless circuits, 
spend it. The same income that enables a They have devoted themselves to the study of 
e^rgympn, a lawyer, a medical practitioner, a physic, and recoiled from or broken down under 
government functionary, or any other member examination; or wanted the hopeful sanguine 
of the middle classes earning his livelihood by temperament which enables a man to content 
professional labor, to support himself and his himself with small beginnings, and to make his 
. family in comfort and respectability, will seldom way by a gradually widening circle to a large 
beep a literary man out of debt and difficulty — round of remunerative practice. They have 
seldom provide him with a comfortable well-or- been intended for the Church, and drawn back 
dered home, creditable to himself and his pro- in dismay at the thought of its restraints and 
fession. It is ten to one that he lives untidily ; responsibilities ; or have entered the army, and 
that every thing about him,is in confusion , that have forsaken wnth impatience and disgust the 
the amenities of domestic life are absent from slow road to superior command, 
his establishment; that he is altogether in a In any case, it may be assumed that the 

original profession has been deserted for that of 
authorship, mainly because the aspirant has been 
wanting in those orderly methodical habits, and 
that patience and submissiveness of temperament 
which secure success in those departments of 
professional labor w'hich are only to be overcome 
by progressive degrees. In a w'ord, it may be 
often said of the man of letters, that he is not 
wanting in oVder because he is an author, but 
he is an author becau.se ho is wanting in order, 
families on Sundays. There is something alto- He is capable of occasional paroxysms of intlus- 
gether fitful, irregular, spasmodic in their way try; his spasms of energy arc often great and 
of life. And so it is with their expenditure, tnumphant. Where results are to be obtained 
They do not live like other men, and they do not per saltum he is equal to any thing and is not 
spend like other men. At one time, you would easily to be frightened back. He has courage 
think, from their lavish style of living, that they enough to carry a fortress by assault, but he has 
were worth three thousand a year ; and at an- not system enough to make his way* by regular 
other, from the privations that they undergo, and approaches. He is w^cary of the work before 
the difficulty they find in meeting small claims 
upon them, that they were not w'orth fifty. 

There is generally, indeed, large expenditure 
abroad, and painful stinting at home. The *'res 
angusta domV' is almost always there ; but away to the very circumstances that made them 
from bis home, your literary man is often a prince authors. Wherefore is it that in many cases 
and a millionaire. Or, if he be a man of domestic authors are di.sorderly and improvident ? simply 
habits, if he spends little on tavern suppers, little becau.se it is their nature to bo so — because in 
on wine, little on cab hire, the probability is, that any other path of life they would be equally dis- 
he is still impulsive and improvident, still little orderly and improvident. The want of system 
capable of self-denial ; that he will buy a costly is not to be attributed to their profession. The 
picture when his house-rent is unpaid ; that he evil which we deplore arises in the first instance 
will give his wife a guitar when she wants a only from an inability to master an inherent de- 
gown; and buy his children a rocking-horse feet. 

when they are withoi|jt stockings. His house But it must be admitted that there arc many 
and family are altogether in an inelegant state predisposing circumstances in the environments 
of elegant disorder; and with really a comfort- of literary life — ^ihat many of the causes which 
able income, if properly managed, he is eternally aggravate, if they do not originate the malady, 
in debt. are incidental to the profession itself. The ab- 

Now all this may appear very strange, but it solute requirements of literary labor not imfre 
is not wholly unaccountable. In the first place, quently compel an irregular distribution of time, 
it may be assumed, as we have already hinted, and with it irregular social and moral habits. It 
that no small proportion of those who adopt would be cruel to impute that as a fault to the 
literature as a profession have enlisted in the literary laborer which is in reality his misfortune 
army of authors because they have lacked the We who lay our work once every quarter before 
necessaiy amount of patience and perseverance the public, and they who once a year, or less 
— the systematic orderly habits— the industry frequently, present themselves with their comely 
and thfe self-denial by which alone it Is possible octavo volumes of fiction or biography — history 
to itCtain success in other paths of professional or science — to the reading world, may dine at 
life. With talent enough to succeed in any, home every day with their children, ring the 
0 ej have not had sufficient method to sucoe^ bell at ten o’clock for family prayers, rise early 


he has traced out the first parallel. In this 
very history of the rise of professional author- 
ship, we may often sec the causes of its faft. 
The calamities of authors are often a.ssiirnablo 


state of elaborate and costly disorder, such as 
we arc bound to say is the characteristic of no 
other kind of professional life. He seldom has 
a settled home — a fixed position. Ho appears 
to be constantly on the move. He seldom lives, 
for any length of time, in the same place ; and 
is rarely at home when you call upon him. It 
would be instructive to obtain a return of the 
number of professional writers who retain pews 
in church, and are to bo found there with theii 
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and retire early every day, and with but few’ 
deviations throughout the year, regularly toil 
through, with more or less of the afflatus upon 
them, their apportioned hours of literary labor ; | 
but a large proportion of the literary practitioners 
of the ago are connected, in some capacity or , 
other, with the newspaper press ; they are the ; 
■laves of time, not its masters ; and must bend ' 
themselves to circumstances, however repugnant | 
to the will. Late hours are unfortunately a con- 
dition of press life. The sub-editors, the sum- 
mary writers, the reporters, the musical and 
theatrical critics, and many of the leading-article 
writers are compelled to keep late hours. Their 
work is not done till past — in many cases till long | 
past— midnight ; and it can not be done at home. , 
It i.s a very unhappy condition of literary life that 
it so often compels night- work. Night- work of , 
this kind seems to demand a resource to stimu- | 
lants; and the exigencies of time and place 
compel a man to betake himself to the most 
convenient tavern. Much that wo read in the 
morning papers, wondering at the rapidity with 
which important intelligence or interesting crit- 
icism is laid before us, is written, after midnight, 
at some contiguous tavern, or in Ae close atmo- 
sphere of a reporter’s room, w’hich compels a 
subsequent resort to some house of nocturnal 
entertainment. If, w'cary with work and re- 
joicing in the thought of its accomplishment, 
the literary laborer, in the society perhaps of j 
two or three of his brethren, betakes himself to | 
a convenient supper house, and there spends on 
a single ipeal, what would keep himself and his 
family in comfort throughout the next day, per- 
haps it is hardly just to judge him too severely ; 
at all events, it is right that we should regard 


powers. To do well ia the world he must 
economize himself no less than his money. 
Rest is often a good investment. A writer at 
one time is competent to do twice as much and 
twice as well as at another; and if his leisure 
be well employed, the few hours of labor will bo 
more productive than the many, at the time; 
and the faculty of labor wUl remain with him 
twice as long. Rest and recreation, fresh air 
and bodily exercise, are essential to an author, 
and he will do well never to neglect them. But 
there are professional writers who can not regu- 
late their hours of labor, and whose condition of 
life ft is to toil at irregular times and in an ir- 
regular manner. It is difficult, we know, for 
them to abstain from using themselves up pre- 
maturely. Repeated paroxy.sms of fever wear 
down the strongest frames ; and many a literary 
man is compelled to live a life of fever, between 
excitement and exhaustion of the mind. We 
w'oiild counsel all public writers to think well 
of the best means of economizing themselves — 
^ the best means of spending their time off duty. 

I Rest and recreation, properly applied, will do 
I much to counteract the destroying influences of 
I spasmodic labor at unseasonable hours, and to 
I ward ofT premature decay. But if they apply 
excitement of one kind to repair the ravages of 
I excitement of another kind, they must be con- 
tent to live a life of ncr\^ous irritability, and to 
grow old before their time. 

THE BROTHERS CHEERYBLE. 

ILLIAM and Charles Grant were the sons 
of a farmer in Inverness-shire, whom a sud- 
, den flood stript of every thing, even to the very 



•the suffering, and weigh the temptation. What j soil which ho tilled. The farmer and his son 
to us, in many cases, “ seems vice may be but ! William made their way southward, until they 
woe.” It is hard to keep to this night-work and j arrived in\he neighborhood of Bury, in Lanca- 
to live an orderly life. If a man from choice, j shire, and there found employment in a print 
not from necessity, turns night into day, and day work, in which William served his apprentice- 
intu night (we have known literary men who ship. It is said that, when they reached the 
have vrillfully done .so), wc have very little pity 'spot near which they ultimately settled, and 
for him. The shattered nerves — the disorderly j arrived at the crown of the hill near Walmesley, 


home — ^the neglected business — the accounts they were in doubt as to what course was best 


unkept and the bills unpaid, which are tho| 
necessary results of nights of excitement and | 
days of languor, are then to bo regarded as the 
consequences not of the misfortunes, but the 
faults of the sufferer. It is a wTctched w’ay of ; 
life any how. | 

Literary men are sad spendthrifts, not onlyj 
of their money, but of themselves. At an age 
when other men are in the possession of vigorous 
faculties of mind and strength of body, they arc 
often used-up, enfeebled, and only capable of 
effort under the iniliicnee of strong stimulants. 
If a man has the dislribulion of his own time — 
if his literal^ avocations arc of that nature that 
they can be followed at lu>me — if they demand 
only continuous effort, there is no reason why 
the waste of vital energy should be greater in 
his case than in that of the follower of any other 
learned profession. A man soon discovers to 
what extent he can safely and profitably tax his 


next to be pursued. The surrounding country 
lay disclosed before them, the river Irwell mak- 
ing its circuitous way through the valley. What 
was to be done to induce their decision as to the 
route they were to lake to their future home? 
A slick was put up, and where it fell, in that 
direction vrould they betake themselves. And 
thus their decision was made, and they betook 
themselves toward the village of Ramsbotham, 
not far distant. In this place, these men pitch- 
ed their tent, and in the course of many long 
years of industry, enterprise, and benevolence, 
they accumulated nearly a million sterling of 
money ; earning, meanwhile, the good-will of 
thousaiuls, the gratitude of many, and the re- 
spect of all who knew them. They afterward 
eroded, on the top of the hill overlooking Wal- 
meslcy, a lofty tower, in commemoration of the 
fortunate choice they had made, and not improb- 
ably as a kind of public thank-offering for the 
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signal prosperity they had reaped. Cotton millS) 
and print works, were built by them of great 
extent, employing an immense number of hands; 
and they erected churches, founded schools, and 
gave a new life to the district. Their well- 
directed diligence made the valley teem with 
industry, activity, health, joy, and opulence; 
they never forgot the class from which they 
themselves had sprung, that of working-men, 
whose hands had mainly contributed to their 
aggrandizement, and, therefore, they spared no 
expense in the moral, intellectual, and physical 
interests of their work-people. 

A brief anecdote or two will servo to show 
what manner of men these Grants were, and 
that Dickens, in his Brothers Cheeryble, has 
been guilty of no exaggeration. Many years 
ago, a warehouseman published an exceedingly 
scurrilous pamphlet against the firm of Grant 
Brothers, holding up the elder partner to ridi- 
cule as “ Billy Button.” William was informed 
by some “kind friend,” of the existence and 
nature of the pamphlet, and his observation 
was, that the man would live to repent of its 
publication. “ Oh'l” said the libeler, when in- 
formed of this remark, “he thinks that some 
time or other 1 shall be in his debt, jjut I will 
take good care of that.” It happens, however, 
that the man in business does not always know 
who shall be his creditor. It turned out that 
the libeler shortly became bankrupt, and the 
brothers held an acceptance of his, w^hich had 
been indorsed by the drawer, who had also be- 
come bankrupt. The wantonly libeled men 
had now an opportunity of revenging them- 
selves upon the libeler, for he could not obtain 
his certificate without their signature, and with- 
out that he could not again commence business. 
But it seemed to the bankrupt to be a hopeless 
case to expect that they would give their sig- 
nature — they whom he had so wantonly held 
up to public ridicule. The claims of a wife 
and children, however, at last forced him to 
make the application. He presented himself 
at the counting-house door, and found that 
“Billy Button” was in. He entered, and Will- 
iam Grant, who was alone, rather sternly bid 
him, “shut the door, sir!” The libeler trem- 
bled before the libeled. He told his tale, and 
produced his certificate, which was instantly 
clutched by the injured lAerchant. “ You wrote 
a pamphlet against us once,” exclaimed Mr. 
Grant. The supplicant expected to see his 
parchment thrown into the fire; instead of 
which, Mr. Grant took a pen, and writing 
something on the document, handed it back to 
the supplicant, who expected to find WTitten 
upon it “ rogue, scoundrel, libeler,” instead of 
which, there was written only the signature of 
the firm, completing the bankrupt’s certificate. 
“ We make it a rule,” said Mr. Grant, “ never 
to refuse signing the certificate of an honest 
tradesman, and we have never heard that you 
were any thing else.” The tears started into 
the poor man’s eyes. “Ahl” continued Mr. 
Grant, “ my saying urns true, 1 said you would 


live to repent writing that pamphlet ; I did not 
mean it as a threat, I only meant that some day 
you would know us better, and repent that you 
had tried to injure us ; I see you repent it now.” 
“1 do, I do,” said the grateful man, “1 do, in- 
deed, bitterly repent it.” “ Well, well, my dear 
fellow, you know us now. How do you get on ? 
What are you going to do?” The poor man 
stated that he had friends who could assist him 
when bis certificate was obtained. “ But how 
are you off in the moan time ?” and the answer 
was that, having given up every farthing to his 
creditors, he bad been compelled to stint his 
family of even the common necessaries of life, 
that he might be enabled to pay the cost of his 
certificate. “ My dear fellow, this will never 
do, yuur wife and family must not sufler ; be 
kind enough to take this ten-pound note to your 
wife from me — there, there, my dear fellow- 
nay, don’t cry — it will all be well witli you yet ; 
keep up your spirits, sot to work like a man, and 
you vrill raise your head among us yet.” The 
overpowered man endeavored in vain to express 
bis thanks — the swelling in his throat forbade 
words ; he put his hand to his face, and w^ent 
out of the door crying like a child. 

In company w^ith a gentleman who had writ- 
ten and lectured much on the advantages of early 
religious, moral, and intellectual training, Mr 
Grant asked — “ Well, how do you go on in 
establishing schools for infants?” The reply 
was, “ Very encouragingly indeed ; wherever I 
have gone, I have succeeded either in inducing 
good people to establish them, or in procuring 
better support to those that are already estab- 
lished. But I must give over my labors, for, 
what with printing bills, coach-fare, and other 
expenses, every lecture I deliver in any neigh-* 
boring town, costs me a sovereign, and 1 can 
not afford to ride my hobby such a rate.” He 
said, “ You must not give over your labors ; God 
has blessed them with success ; He has blessed 
you with talents, and me with wealth, if you 
give your time, I ought to give my money. You 
must oblige mo by taking this twenty-pound note, 
and spending it in promoting the education of the 
poor.” The twenty-pound note was taken, and 
so spent ; and probably a thousand children are 
now enjoying the benefit of the impulse that was 
thus given to a mode of instruction as delightful 
as it was useful. 

Mr. Grant was waited on by two gentlemen, 
who were raising a subscription for the widow 
of a respectable man, who, some years before 
bis death, had been unfortunate in business. 
“We lost c£200 by him,” said Mr. Grant; 
“and how do you expect I should subscribe 
for his widow?” “Because,” answered one 
of them, “ what you have lost by the husband 
does not alter the widow’s claim on your bene- 
volence.” “Neither it shall,” saidfhe, “here 
are five pounds, and if you can not make up the 
sum you want for her, come to me, and I’ll give 
you more.” 

Many other anecdotes, equally characteristic 
of the kind nature of William Grant, could be 
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added. For fifteen years did he and his brother Article-writing oomes “ b;^art not chance.’’ The 
Charles ride into Manchester on market days, efforts of chance writen, if they be men of 
seated side-by-side, looking of all things like a genius and learning, are things to break one’s 
pair of brothers, happy in themselves, and in heart over. 

each other. William died a few years ago, and It is not enough to think and to know. It 
was followed to the grave by many blessings, requires the faculty of utterance, and a peculiar 
The firm still survives, and supports its former kind of utterance. Certain things are to^be 
character. Long may the merchant princes of said in a certain manner ; and your amateur 
England continue to furnish such beautiful spec- article-writer is sure to say them in any manner 
imens of humanity as the now famous Brothers but the right. Perhaps of all styles of writing 
Clieeiyble l-^Chambers^ Edinburgh Journal. there is none in which excellency is so rarely 

attained as that of newspaper-writing. A read- 

[From the North BritiBh Review.] Al>le leading article may not be a work of the 

wnrrma vnv vmTnmrATa execution the 

WRll ING FOR PERIODICALS. highest attributes of genius ; but, whatever it 

L ord LYNDHURST once said, at a public may be, the powifir of accomplishing it with 
dinner, with reference to the numberless success is not shared by “ thousands of clever 
marvels of the press, that it might seem a very fellows.” Thousands of clever fellows, fortified 
easy thing to write a leading article, but that by Mr. Thackeray’s opinion, may think that 
he would recommend any one with strong con- they could wTite the articles which they read in 
victions on that point, only to iiy. We con- the morning journals ; but lot them take pen 
fidcntly appeal to the experience of all the con- and paper and try. 

doctors of the leading journals of Great Britain, We think it only fair that professional authors 
from the quarterly review’s to the daily journals, should have the credit of being able to do what 
convinced that they w’ill all tell the same un- other people can not. They do not claim to 
varying tale of the utter incompstency of thou- themselves a monoply of talent. They do not 
sands of very clever people to write articles, think thej^selves capable of conducting a case 
review’ books, &c. They w’ill all have the same in a court of law, as cleverly as a queen's coun- 
exporiences to relate of the marvelous failures sel, or of getting a sick man through the typhus 
of men of genius and learning — the ci*ude cum- fever as skillfully ns a practiced physician. But 
brous state in which they have sent their so- it is hard that they should not receive credit for 
called articles for publication — the labor it has being able to write better articles than either 
taken to mould their fine thoughts and valuable the one or the other; or, perhaps* it is more to 
erudition into comely shape — the utter impos- the purpose to say, than the briefiess lawyers 
sibility o{ doing it at all. As Mr. Carlyle has i and paticntless medical students who are glad 
w’rittcn of the needle-women of England, it is ! to earn a guinea by their pens. Men are not 
the saddest thing of all, that there should be '• born article- w’riters any more than they are 
• 8cmp.stresses few or none, but “botchers” in | born doctors of law’, or doctors of phy.sic ; as the 
such abundance, capable only of “a distracted: ludicrous failures, which are every day thrown 
puckering and botching — not sewing — only a | into the rubbish-baskets of all our new^spaper 
fallacious hope of it — a fond imagination of the j ofiices, demonstrate past all contradiction. In- 
mind so of literary labor is it the saddest competency is manifested in a variety of w’ays . 
thing of all, that there should bo so many botch- 1 but an irrepressible tendency to fine writing is 
ers ill the w’orld, and so few skilled article- ^ a.*«sociated with the greater number of them 
writers — so little artiele-WTiting. and so much j Give a clever young medical student a book 
“ distracted puckering and botching.” There j about aural or dental surgery to review, and the 
may bo nothing in this article-w’riting, w’hcn chances are ten to one that the criticism will be 
once w’e know how to do it, as there is nothing | little else than a high-fiown grandiloquent treat- 
iii balancing a ladder on one’s chin, or jumping ' iso on the w’onders of the creation. A regular 
through a hoop, or swallowing a sword. All “ literary hack” will do the thing much better. 
w’O say is, if people think it ea.sy, let them try, I If there be any set of men — w’e can not call 
and abide by the result. The amateur articles | it a clasSy for it In drawn from all classes — who 
of very clever people are generally what an | might be supposed to possess a certain capacity 
amateur effort at coat-making w’ould bo. It • for periodical writing, it is the fraternity of 
may seem a very easy thing to make a coat ; * members of Parliament. They arc in the habit 
but very expert craftsmen — craftsmen that can ’ of selecting given subjects for consideration— of 
produce more difficult and elaborate pieces of ; collecting facts and illustrations — of arranging 
workmanship, fail utterly when they come to a • arguments — and of expressing themselves after 
coat. The only reason w’hy they can not make a manner. They arc for the most part men of 
a coat is, that they are not tailors. Now there education, of a practical turn of mind, well 
arc many fery able and learned men, who can acquainted w’ith passing events, and, in many 
compass greater efforts of human intellect than instances, in possession just of that kind of avail- 
tJie production of a newspaper article, but w’ho able talent w'hich is invaluable to periodical 
can not w’rite a newspaper at all, because they | w’riters. But very few of them can write an 
aie not now’spaper-wnriters, or criticise a book article, either for a newspaper or a review, 
with decent effect, because they are not critics. I without inflicting immense trouble upon the 
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6ditor. Sometimes t|ie matter it contains will 
be worth the pains bestowed upon it; bat it 
very often happens that it is not. It is one 
thing to make a speech — another to write an 
article. But the speech often, no less than the 
article, requires editorial supervision. The re- 
porter is the speaker’s editor, and a very effi- 
cient one too. In a large number of cases, the 
speaker owes more to the reporter than he 
ymuld willingly acknowledge. The speech as 
spoken would often bo unreadable, but that the 
reporter finishes the unfinished sentences, and 
supplies meanings which are rather suggested 
than expressed. It would be easy to name 
members who are capable of writing admirable 
articles; but many of them owe their position 
in the House to some antecedent connection 
with the press, or have become, in some manner 
regularly “ connected with the press and 
have acquired, by long practice, the capacity 
of article- writing. But take any half-dozen 
members indiscriminately out of the House, and 
set them down to write articles on any subject 
which they may have just heard debated, and 
see how grotesque will be their efforts ? They . 
may be very ** clover fellows,” but that they 
can write articles as well as men \v'bose pro- 
fession it is to write them, we take upon our- 
selves emphatically to deny. 

ANECDOTE OF LORD CLIVE. 

A lthough of a gloomy temperament, and 
from the earliest age evincing those char- 
.ncteristics of pride and shyness which rendered 
him unsocial, and therefore unpopular in general i 
so(»icty, this nobleman, in the private walks of ! 
life, was amiable, and peculiarly disinterested ' 
While in India, his correspondence with those ' 
of his owm family evinced in a rerafirkable de- ' 
gree those right and kindly feelings which could , 
hardly have been expected from Clive, consider- ; 
ing the frowardness of early life and the inflex- ; 
ible sternness of more advanced age. When ' 
the foundation of his fortune was laid, Lord Clive ! 
evinced a praiseworthy recollection of the friends I 
of his early days. He bestowed an annuity of { 
*.€800 on his parents, while to other relations 


I facilities of postal conveyance so comparatively 
I tardy. The epistles of the lady, through the 
partiality of her brother, were frequently shown 
to Clive, and they bespoke her to be what from 
all accounts she was — a woman of very superior 
ubderstanding, and of much amiability of char- 
acter. Clive was charmed with her letters, for 
in those days, be it remembered, the fair sex 
were not so familiarized to the pen as at the 
present period. At that time, to indite a really 
good epistle as to penmanship and diction, was 
a formidable task, and what few ladies, com- 
paratively speaking, could attain to. The ac- 
complished sister of Dr. Maskelyne was one of 
the few exceptions, and so strongly did her 
epistolary powders attract the interest, and gain 
j for her the aflcctions of Clive, that it end- 
I ed by his offering to marry the young lady, if 
she could be induced to visit her brother at 
I Madras. The latter, through whom the sug- 
* gestion vras to be made, hesitated, and seemed 
I inclined to discourage the proposition ; but Clive 
- in this instance evinced that determination of 
purpose which was so strong a feature in his 
. character. He could urge, too, wulh more con- 
fidence a measure on which so much of his hap- 
piness depended — for he was now no longer the 
poor neglected hoy, sent out to seek his fortune, 
but one who had ^ready acquired a fame which 
I promised future greatness. In short, ho would 
take no refusal ; and then was the brother of 
Miss Maskelyne forced to own, that highly as 
his sister was endowed with every mental quali- 
fication, nature had been singularly unfavorable 
to her — personal attractions she had none. The 
future hero of Plassy was not, however, to be 
deterred — but ho made this compromise: If 
the lady could be ]>revailed upon to visit India/ 
and that neither party, on a personal acquaint- 
ance, felt disposed for a nearer connection, the 
sum of <£5000 was to be presented to her. 
With this understanding all scruples were over- 
come. Miss Maskelyne went out to India, and 
immediately after became the wiia of Clive, 
who, already prejudiced in her favor, is said to 
have expressed himself surprised that she should 
ever have been represented to him as plain. So 
I much for the influence of mind and manner over 


and friends he was proportionately liberal. He 
was a devotedly att^ed husband, as his letter'^ 
to Lady Clive bear tistimony. Her maiden 
name was Maskelyne, sister to the eminent 
mathematician, so called, who long held the 
post of astronomer royal. This marringc, which 
took place in 1752, with the circumstances 
attending it, are somewhat singular, and worth 
iniqprding : Clive, who was at that period just 
Wienty-seven, had formed a previous friendship 
with one of the lady’s brothers, like him.self a 
resident at Madras. The brother and sister, it 
appears, kept up an affectionate and constant 
correspondence— that is, as constant an intor- 
ohange of epistolary communication as could 
be accomplished nearly a century ago, when 
the distance between Great Britain and the East 
mppeared so much more formidable, and thoi 


mere personal endowments. With the sad end 
ol this distinguished general every reader is 
familiar. His lady survived the event by many 
years, and lived to a benevolent and venerable 
old age. 

[From ITio Ladies' Compnnioo.] 

THE IMPRISONED LADY. 

'Ijy'E derive the following curious passage of 
life one hundred years since, from the 
second series of Mr. Burke’s ‘‘Anecdotes of the 
Aristocracy • 

Lady Catheart was one of the four daughters 
of Mr. Malyn, of Southwark and Battersea, in 
Surrey. She married four times, but never had 
any issue. Her first husband was James Fleet, 
Esq., of the City of London, Lord of the Manor 
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of Towing ; her second, Captain Sabine, younger 
brother of General Joseph Sabine, of Quino- 
hall ; her third, Charles, eighth Lord Cathcart, 
of the kingdom of Scotland, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Forces in the West Indies; and her 
fourth,^ Hugh Macguire. an officer in the 
Hungarian service, for whom she bought a 
lieutenant-ooloncl’s commission in the British 
army, and whom she also survived. She was 
not encouraged, however, by his treatment, to 
verify the resolution, which she inscribed as a 
posy on her wedding-ring : 

" If 1 survive, 

I will have five." 

Her avowed motives for these several en- 
gagements were, for the first, obedience to her 
parents; for the second, money; for the third, 
title ; and for the fourth, submission to the fact 
that “ the devil owed her a grudge, and would 
punish her for her sins.” In the last union she 
met with her match. The Hibernian fortune- 
hunter wanted only her money. Soon after 
their marriage, she discovered her grievous mis- 
take, and became alarmed lest the colonel, who 
was dcspcrntcl} in love, not with the wido-w, 
but with the “widow’s jointured Ifwd,” designed 
to carry her off, and to get absolute power over 
all her property ; to prepare for the worst, her 
ladyship plaited some of her jewels in her hair, 
and quilted others in her petticoat. Meanwhile 
the mistress of the colon(d so far insinuated her- 
self into his wife’s confidence that she learned 
where her will was deposited; and Macguire 
getting sight of it, insisted on an alteration in 
his favor, under a threat of instant death. Lady 
Cathcart’s apprehensions of the loss of her per- 
sonal freedom proved to be not 'without founda- 
tion ; one morning, when she and her husband 
"went out from Tewing to take an airing, she 
pr(»posed, after a time, to return, but he desired 
to go a little further. The coachman drove on ; 
she remonstrated, “ they should not be back by 
dinner-time.” ‘‘Be not the least uneasy on 
that aceouiit,” rejoined Macguire ; w’C do not 
dine to-<lay at Tewing, but at Chester, whither 
we arc journeying.'’ Vain were all the lady’.s 
etlbrts and expostulations. Her sudden disap- 
pearance excited the alarm of her friends, and 
an attorney was sent in pursuit, with a writ of 
habeas corpus or ne exeat regno. He overtook 
the travelers at an inn at Chester, and succeed- 
ing in obtaining an interview with the husband, 
demanded a sight of Lady Cathcart. The 
colonel, skilled in expedients, and aware that 
his wife’s person was unknown, assured the 
;itlorney that he should see her ladyship imme- 
diately, and ho would find that she 'was going 
to Ireland with her own free consent. There- 
upon Maoguiro persuaded a woman, w*hom ho 
had properly tutored, to personate his wife. 
The atlf»rn(^ asked the supposed captive, if she 
accompanied Colonel Macguire to Ireland of 
her own good-will? “Perfectly so,” said the 


* l.indy CiUhenrt’s marriRgo to Macguire took place 
18th May, 1715. 


woman. Astonished at such an answer, he 
begged pardon, made a iW bow, and set out 
again for London. Macguire thought that pos- 
sibly Mr. Attorney might recover his senses, 
find how he had been deceived, and yet stop his 
progress ; and in order to make all safe, he sent 
two or three fellows after him, with directions 
to plunder him of all he bad, particularly of his 
papers. They faithfully executed their com- 
mission ; and when the colonel had the writ in 
his possession, he knew that he was safe. * He 
‘ then took my lady over to Ireland, and kept her 
there, a prisoner, locked up in his own house at 
Tempo, in Fermanagh, for many years ; during 
which period he was visited by the neighboring 
gentry, and it was His regular custom at dinner 
to send his compliments to Lady Cathcart, in>- 
; forming her that the company had the honor to 
drink her ladyship’s health, and begging to 
know whether there w'as any thing at table that 
she would like to cat? The answer was al- 
ways — “ Lady Cathcart’ s compliments, and she 
has every thing she wants.” An instance of 
honesty in a poor Irishwoman deserves to be 
recorded. Lady Cathcart had .some remarkably 
fine diamonds, which she had concealed from 
her husband, and which she was anxious to get 
nut of the house, lest he should di.scover them. 
She had neither servant nor friend to whom she 
could intrust them, but she had observed a beg- 
gar who used to come to the house, she spoke 
to her from the window of the room in which 
she was confined; the woman promised to do 
what she desired, and Lady Cathcart threw a 
parcel, containing the jewels, to her. 

The poor woman carried them to the person 
to vrhom they were directed ; and several years 
afterurard, wdicn Lady Cathcart recovered her 
liberty, she received lier diamonds safely. At 
Colonel Maeguire’s death, which occurred in 
1764, her ladyship was released. When she 
w^as first informed of the fact, she imagined that 
the news conld not be true, and that it was told 
only with an intention of deceiving her. At the 
time of her deliverance she had scarcely clothes 
sufficient to cover her; she wore a red wig, 
looked seared, and her understanding seemed 
stupefied : she said that .she scarcely knew one 
human creature from another : her imprisonment 
had lasted nearly twenty years. I’lie moment 
she regained her freedom she hastened to En- 
gland, to her house at Tewing, but the tenant, a 
Mr. Joseph Steele, refusing to render up pos- 
session, Lady Ciitheart had to bring an action of 
ejectment, attended the as^sizes in person, and 
gained the cause. At Tewing she continued to 
reside for the rcmaiiuhT of her life. The only 
subsequent notice wo find of her i.s, that, at the 
age of eighty, she took part in the gayetics of 
the Welwyn A.-^scinbly, and danced with the 
spirit of a girl. She did not Hie Until 1789, 
when she was in her ninety-eighth year. 

In the mansion-house of Tempo, now the 
property of Sir John Emerson Tennont, the room 
is still shown in which Lady Cathcart was im- 
prisoned. 
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FROM OUR FOREIGN FILES, AND UNPUBLISHED BOOKS. 


S IDNEY SMITH’S account of the origin of 
the Edinburgh Review is well known. The 
following statement was written by Lord Jef- 
' FREY, at the request of Robert Chambers, in 
November, 1846, and is now first made public: 
** I can not say exactly where the project of the 
Edinburgh Review was first talked of apaong 
the projectors. But the first serious consulta- 
tions about it — and which led to our application 
to a publisher — ^were held in a small house, 
where 1 then lived, in Buccleugh^place (I forgot 
the number) . They were attended by S. Smith, 
F. Horner, Dr. Thomas Brown, Lord Murray, 
and some of them also by Lord Webb Seymour, 
Dr. John Thomson, and Thomas Thomson. The 
first three numbers were given to the publisher 
— ^he taking the risk and defraying the charges. 
There was then no individual editor, but as 
many of us as could be got to attend used to 
meet in a dingy room of Willson’s printing 
ofiice, in Craig’s Close, where the proofs of our 
own articles were read over and remarked upon, 
and attempts made also to sit in judgment on 
the few manuscripts which were then offered by 
strangers. But we had seldom patience to go 
through with this ; and it was soon found neces- 
sary to have a responsible editor, and the office 
was pressed upon me. About the same time 
Constable was told that he must allow ten 
guineas a sheet to the contributors, to which he 
at once assented *, and not long after, the tntm- 
ffium was raised to sixteen guineas, at which it 
remained during my reign. Two-thirds of the 
articles were paid much higher — averaging, I 
riiould think, from twenty to twenty-five guineas 
a sheet on the whole number. 1 had, 1 might 
say, an unlimited discretion in this respect, and 
must do the publishers the jastice to say that 
they never made the slightest objection. Indeed, 
as we all knew that they had (for a long time 
at least) a very great profit, they probably felt 
that they were at our mercy. Smith was by 
far the most timid of the confederacy, and be- 
lieved that, unless out incognito was strictly 
maintained, we could not go on a day; and this 
was his object for making us hold our dark di- 
vans at Willson’s ofiice, to which he insisted on 
our repairing singly, and by back approaches or 
diflerent lanes I He also had so strong an im- 
pression of Brougham^s indiscretion and rash- 
ness, that he would not let him bo a member of 
our association, though wished for by all the 
rest. He was admitted, however, after the third 
number, and did more work for us than any 
body. , Brown took offense at some alterations 
Smith had made in a trifling article of his in the 
second number, and left us thus early; publish- 
ing at the same time in a magazine the fact of 
his secession— 4 step which we all deeply re- 


I gretted, and thought scarcely justified by the 
provocation. Nothing of the kind occurred ever 
after.” 

Constable soon remunerated the editor with a 
liberality corresponding to that with which con- 
tributors were treated. From 1803 to 1809 
Jeffrey received 200 guineas for editing each 
number. For the ensuing three years, the ac- 
count-books are missing; but from 1813 to 
1826 he is credited <£700 for editing each 
number. 


The “ Economiit'^ closes an article upon the 
late Sir Robert Peel with the following just 
and eloquent summation : 

“ Sir Robert was a scholar, and a liberal and 
discerning patron of the arts. Though not 
social, he was a man of literary interests and of 
elegant and qpltivated taste. Possessed of im- 
mense wealth, with every source and avenue of 
enjoyment at his command, it is no slight merit 
in him that he preferred to such refined enjoy- 
ment the labonuus service of his country. Ho 
was no holiday or dillettanti statesman. Hi.s 
industry was prodigious, and ho scorned actually 
to love work. His toil in the memorable six 
months of 1835 was something absolutely pro- 
digious; in 1842 and 1843 scarcely less so 
His work was always done in a masterly and 
business-like style, which testified to the con- 
scientious diligence he had bestowed upon iy 
His measures rarely had to be altered or modi- 
fied in their passage through the House. In 
manners ho was always decorous — never over- 
bearing or insulting, and if ever led by the heal 
of contest into any harsh or unbecoming expres- 
sion, was always prompt to apologize or retract. 
By his unblemished private character, by his 
unrivaled administrative ability, by his vast pub- 
lic services, his unvarying moderation, he had 
impressed not only England but the world at 
large with a respect and confidence such as few 
attain. After many fluctuations of repute, he 
had at length reached an eminence on which he 
stood — independent of office, independent of 
party— one of the acknowledged potentates of 
Europe; face to face, in the evening of life, 
with his work and his reward — his work, to aid 
the progress of those principles on which, after 
much toil, many sacrifices, and long groping 
toward the light, he had at length laid a firm 
grasp; his guerdon, to "watch their triumph. 
Nobler occupation man could not aspire to . 
sublimer power no ambition need desire ; greater 
earthly reward, God, out of all the riches of hi.s 
boundless treasury has not to bestow.” 

Numerous pr(>jcct.s for monuments to the de- 
ceased statesman have been broached. In ref- 
erence to these, and to the poverty of though% 
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and waste of moans, which in the present age 
builds for all time with materials so perishable 
as statues, a correspondent of the AthcruBum 
suggests, as a more intelligent memorial, the 
foundation of a national university for the educa- 
tion of the sons of the middle classes. Ours, he 
says, are not the days for copying the forms of 
ancient Rome as interpreters of feelings and 
aspirations which the Romans never knew. 
While the statues which they reared are dis- 
persed, and the columns they erected are 
crumbling to decay, their thoughts, as embodied 
in their literature, are with us yet, testifying 
forever of the great spirits which perished from 
among them, but left, in this sure and abiding 
form, the legacy of their minds. 


The effect upon civilization of the Ownership 
of the Land being in the hands of a few, or of 
the many, has been earnestly discussicd by 
writers on political and social economy. Two 
books have recently been published in England, 
which have an important bearing upon this sub- 
ject. One is l)y Samuel Laino, Esq. the well 
known traveler, and the other by Joskph Kay, 
Esq. of Caml)ridge. Both these >\Titer.s testif}^ 
that in the continental countries which they 
have examined — more especially in Germany, 
Fraruje. Holland, Belgium and Switzerland — 
Uiey liavo found a stale of society w’hich does 
fultill in a \cry (Mniuciit degree all the conditions 
of a most advanced civilization. They have 
found in those <'ountrics education, wealth, com- 
fort, and sclf-rcspeet ; and they have Ibnnd that 
the whole body of the people in those countries 
irarticipate in the enjoyment of thcs<* great bless- 
ings to an extent which very far exceeds the 
{^rtic*i[)ati(>n in them of the great mass of the 
pf»jiulalii»n of England. These two travelers 
perleelly agree in the deelaralion that during 
tlie last thirty or forty years the ine(iualily of 
social eondiiion among men — the deterioration 
low'ard two great elasx’s of very rich and very 
poor — ha** made very Utile progress in the eon- 
lincnlal Mates with wliieli they are familiar. 
They allirni that a e-la^s id’ absolute paupers in 
ari\ degree formidable from its numbers has yet 
to bo cri*ated in those states. They represent 
in the most emphatic language the immense 
superiority in education, msinncrs, conduct, and 
the su]»ply of the ordinary wants of a civilized 
being, of the German, Swi.ss, Dutch. Belgian 
and French peasantry over the pca'^antiy and 
poorer classes not only of Irehind, but also of 
England and Scotland. This is the general and 
the most do(‘ided rc'^iilt witli referciiee to the 
vTtal question of the condition and prospects of 
the ]U'asantry and poorer classes, neither Mr. 
Laing nor Mr. Kay have any doubt whatever 
that the advantage rests in the most marked 
viiaimcr with* the oontiiiental states which they 
have examined over Great Britain. According to j 
Mr. Lain Mr. Kay, the cause of this most 
important difroreneo is — the distrihittfon of the 
mvnrrfthip of land. On the eonlinenl, ibe 
poopU^ own and cultivate the land. In the 
Voi.. I.— No. 4.— N X 


British islands the land is held in large masses 
by a few persons ; the class practically employed 
in agriculture are cither tenants or laborers^ 
who do not act under the stimulus of a personal 
interest in the soil they cultivate. 


A self-taught artist named Carter has recent!y 
died at Coggshall, Essex, where he had for 
many years resided. He was originally a farm 
laborer, and by accident lost the power of ever}* 
part of his body but the head and neck. By* the 
force of perseverance and an active mind, how- 
ever, he acquired the power of drawing and 
paintipg, by holding the pencil between his lips 
and teeth, when placed there by the kind offices 
of an alTcctionato sister. In this manner he had 
not only whiled away the greater part of four- 
teen years of almost utter physical helplessness, 
but has actually produced works which have 
met with high commendation. His groups and 
compositions are said to have been most deli- 
cately wwked and highly finished.’’ The poor 
fellow had contemplated the preparation of some 
grand work for the International Exhibition, but 
the little of physical life remaining in him was 
lately extinguished by a new accident. 

Conversation of Literary Men. — Literary 
men talk less than they did. They seldom “lay 
out” much for conversation . The conversational, 
like the epistolary age, is past; and we have 
come upon the ago of periodical literature. 

1 People neither put their best thoughts and their 
available knowledge into their letters, nor keep 
them for evening conversation. The literary 
j men of 1850 have a keener eye to the value ol 
: their stock-in-trade, and keep it vrell garnered 
up, for conversion, as opportunity offers, into 
the current coin of the realm. There is some 
periodical vehicle, nowadays, for the reception 
of every possible kind of literary ware. The 
literary man converses now through the medium 
of the Press, and turns every thing into copy- 
right at once. He can not afford to drop his 
ideas by the way-side ; he must keep them to 
himself, until the printing-press has made them 
inalienably his own. If a happy historical or 
j literary illustration occurs to him, it will do for 
a review article ; if some un-hackneyed view of 
a great political question prc.scnrs itself to him, 
it may be worked into his next leailcr ; if some 
trifling adventure has oceurrt*d to him, or he 
has picked up a novel anecdote in the course ol 
his travels, it may be reproduced in a page ol 
magazine matter, or a column of a cheap w’cckly 
serial. Even puns arc not to be distributed grati.s. 
There is a property in a double-entente^ which 
its parent will not willingly forego. The small- 
est jokelet is a marketable commodity. The 
dinner-table is sacrificed to Punch. There Is 
too much competition in these dap, too many 
hungry candidates for the crumbs that fall from 
the thinker's table, not to make him chary of his 
offerings. In these days, every scrap of knowl- 
edge — every happy thought — every felicitous 
turn of expression, is of sumo value to a literary 
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man ; the forms of iperiodical literature are so brilliant. They gave themselves to the one 
many and so varied. He can seldom allbrd to paper ; they had only given a part of themselves 
give any thing away ; and there is no reason to the other. 

M'hy he should. It is not so easy a thing to 

tarn one’s ideas into bread, that a literary man Schamyl, the Prophet of the Caucasus, 
i^eed be at no pains to preserve bis property in through whoso inspiriting leadership the Cao- 
them. We do not find that artists give away casians have maintained a successful struggle 
their sketches, or that professional singers per- against the gigantic power of Russia for many 
form promiscuously at private parties. Perhaps, years, is described by a recent writer as a man 
. in these days of much publishing, professional of middle stature j he has light hair, gray eyes, 
authors are wise in keeping the best of them- shaded by bushy and well-arched eyebrows j a 
selves for their books and articles. We have nose finely moulded, and a small mouth. His 
known professional writers talk criticism j but features are distinguished from those of his race 
we have generally found it to bo the very re- by a peculiar fairness of complexion and deli- 
verse of what they have published. caoy of skin ; the elegant form of his hands and 

feet is not less remarkable. The apparent stiff. 

Rewards of Literature. — Literature has ness of his arms, when ho walks, is a sign of his 
been treated with much ingratitude, even by stern and impenetrable character His address 
those w^ho ovre most to it. If we do not quite is thoroughly noble and dignified. Of himself 
say with Goldsmith, that it supports many dull he is completely master j and he exerts a tacit 
fellows in opulence, w’e may assert, with un- supremacy over all who approach him. An 
deniable truth, that it supports, or ought to sup- immovable, stony calmness, which never for- 
port, many clever ones in comfort and rcspecta- sakes him, even in moments of the utmost dan- 
bility. It it does not it is less the fault of the ger, broods over his countenance. He passes a 
profession than the professors themselves. There sentence of death with the same composure with 
are many men now in London, Edinburgh, and which he dirtributes “the sabre of honor” to his 
other parts of the country, earning from c.€lOOO bravest Murids, after a bloody encounter. With 
to <£300 per annum by their litcraiy labors, traitors or criminals whom he has resolved to 
and some, with very little effort, earning con- destroy ho will converse without betraying the 
siderably more. It is no part of our plan in least sign of anger or vengeance. He" regards 
the present article to mix up modern instances himself as a mere instrument in the hands of a 
with our wise saws, else might wo easily name higher Being j and holds, according to the Sufi 
writers who, for contributions to the periodical doctrine, that all his thoughts and determina- 
press, for serial installments of popular tales, tions are immediate inspirations from God. The 
and other literary commodities, demanding no flow of his speech is as animating and irrc.sisl- 
very laborious efforts of intellectual industry, iblc as his outward appearance is awful and 
have received from flourishing nevrspaper pro- commanding. “He shoots flames from his eyes, 
prietors and speculative booksellers, sums of and scatters flowers from his lips,” said Be^^i^k 
money which it would be difficult to earn with Bey, who sheltered him for some days after the 
equal facility in any other learned profession, fall of Achulgo, \rhcn Schamyl dwelt for some 
An appointment on the editorial staff of a lead- time among the princes of the Djighelcs and 
ing daily paper is in itself a small fortune to a Ubiches, for the purpose of inciting the tribes 
man. The cxcoUcnce of the articles is, for the on the Black Sea to rise against I ho Russians, 
most part, in proportion to the sum paid for Schamyl* is now fifty years old, but still full of 
them ; and a successful morning journal will vigor and strength ; it is howxvcr said, that he 
generally find it good policy to pay its con- has for some years past suffered from an obsli- 
tributors in such a manner as to secure the nate disease of the eyes, which is constantly 
entire produce of their minds, or, at all events, growing worse. He fills the intervals of leisure 
to got the best fruits that they are capable of which his public charges allow him, in reading 
yielding. If a man oan earn a comfortable the Koran, fasting, and prayer. Of late years 
independence by writing three or four leading he has but seldom, and then only on critical oc- 
articlcs a week, there is no need that he should casion.s, taken a personal share in warlike en- 
have his pen ever in his hand, that he should counters. In spite of his almost supernatural 
be continually toiling at other and less profitable activity, Schamyl is excessively severe and tem- 
work. But if he is to keep himself ever fresh perate in his habits. A few hours of sleep are 
and ever vigorous for one master he must bo enough for him ; at times ho will watch for the 
paid for it. There are instances of public whole night, without showing the least trace of 
writers who had shown evident signs of ex- fatigue on the following day. Hb eats little, 

t tion when employed on one paper — who and w^ater is his only beverage. According to 
appeared, indeed, to have written them- Mohammedan custom, ho keeps several wdves. 
■elves out so thoroughly, that the proprietors In 1844 he had tArcc, of which his favorilfe 
were fain to dispense with their future services (Pearl (»f the Harem, as she was called) was an 
— transferring those services to another paper, Armenian, of exquisite beauty. 

under more encouraging circumstances of re- 

funneration, and, as though endued with new A Frankfort journal states that the colossal 
life, striking out articles fresh, vigorous, and J statue of Bavaria, by Schwanthalcr, which is to 
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be placed on the hill of Scudling, surpasses in 
its gigantic proportions all the works of the 
moderns. It will have to be removed in pieces 
from the foundry where it is cast to its place of 
destination, and each piece will require sixteen 
horses to draw it. The great toes are each half 
a metre in length. In the head two persons 
could dance a polka very conveniently, while the 
nose might lodge the musician. The thickness 
of the robe, which forms a rich drapery descend- 
ing to the ankles, is about six inches, and its cir- 
cumference at the bottom about two hundred 
metres. The Crown of Victory which the fig- 
ure holds in her bands weighs one hundred quin- 
tals (a quintal is a hundred weight). 

Woedsworth’s prose writings are not numer- 
ous ; and with the exception of the well-known 
prefaces to his minor poems, they are little 
known. A paper or two in Coleridge’s Friend^ 
and a political tract occasioned by the conven- 
tion of Cintra, form important and valuable con- 
tributions to the prose literature of the country. 
We would especially call attention to the intro- 
ductory part of the third volume of the Friend^ 
as containing a very beautiful development of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s opinions on the moral worth 
and intellectual character of the age in which it 
was his destiny to live. The political tract is 
very scarce j but we may safely aflfirm, that it 
contains some of the finest writing in the English 
language. Many of its passages can be paral- 
leled only by the majestic periods of Milton’s 
prose, or perhaps by the vehement and impas- 
sioned eloquence of Demosthenes. Its tone is 
one of sustained elevation, and in sententious 
moral and political wisdom it will bear a coni- 
(%rison with the greatest productions of Burke. 
Wo trust that this pamphlet will be republished. 
A collection and separate publication of all Mr. 
Wordsworth’s prose writings would form a val- 
uable addition to English literature. 

Mr. Wordsworth’s conversation wa.^ eminent- 
ly rich, various, and instructive. Attached to 
his mountain home, and loving solitude as the 
nurse of his genius, he was no recdu.se, but keen- 
ly enjoyed the pleasures of social intercourse. 
He had seen much of the world, and lived on 
terms of intimate friendship with some of the 
most illustrious characters of his day. llis read- 
ing was extensive, but select \ indeed, his mind 
could assimilate only the greater productions of 
intellect. To criticism he was habitually in- 
dififerent ; and when solicited for his opinions, 
he was generally as reserved in his praise as he 
was gentle in his censures. For some of bis 
contemporaries ho avowed the highest respect *, 
but Coleridge was the object of his deepest af- 
fection as a friend, and of his veneration as a 
philosopher. Of the men who acted important 
parts in the political drama of the last century, 
the homage of his highest admiration was given 
to Burke, 'who, after Shakspeare and Bacon, 
ho thought the greatest being that Nature had 
ever created in the human form. 

The last few years of Mr. Wordsworth’s life 


were saddened by aillictioB. They who were 
admitted to the privilege of* occasional inter- 
course with the illustrious poet in his later days, 
will long dwell with deep and afiectionate in- 
terest upon his earnest conversation while ho 
wandered through the shaded walks of tlye 
grounds which he loved so well, and ever and 
anon paused to look down upon the gleaming 
lake as its silver radiance was reflected through 
the trees which embosomed his mountain home. 
Long will the accents of that '‘old man elo- 
quent” linger in their recollection, and their 
minds retain the impression of that pensive and 
benevblent countenance. The generation of 
those w'ho have ga7,ed upon his features will 
pass aw^ay and be forgotten. The marble, like 
the features which it enshrines, wull crumble 
into dust. Ut vultua hotninum ita simulacra 
vultus imbecilla ac mortalia suni^ forma mentis 
(Eterna; the attributes of his mighty intellect 
arc stamped for ever upon bis works w^hich wull 
be transmitted to future ages as a portion of 
their most precious inheritanco. 


No man is more enshrined in the heart of the 
French people than the poet Beranqer. A 
few weeks cince he wxnt one evening with one 
of his nephews to the Cloa des Lilas^ a garden 
in the students’ quarter devoted to dancing in 
the open air, intending to look for a few minutes 
upon a scene ho had not visited since his youth, 
and then withdraw'. But he found it^ impossible 
to remain unknowm and unobserved. The an- 
nouncement of his presence ran through the 
garden in a moment. The dances stopped, the 
music ceased, and the crowd thronged toward 
the point where the still genial and lovely old 
man w as standing. At once there rose from all 
lips the cry of Vive Beranger I which was 
quickly followed by that of Vive la Republique ! 
The poet, w'hosc diflidence is excessive, could 
not answer a word, but only cmiled and blushed 
his thanks at this enthusiastic reception. The 
acclamations continuing, an agent of the police 
invited him to withdraw', lest his presence might 
occasion disorder. The illustrious song-writer 
at once obeyed ; by a singular coincidence the 
door through which ho went out opened upon 
the place where Marshal Ncy w'as shot. 


The Paris Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres is constantly sending forth the 
most valuable contributions, to the history of 
the middle ages especially. It is now com- 
pleting the publication of the sixth volume of 
the Charters, Diplomas, and other documents 
relating to French history. This volume, which 
W'as prepared by M. Pardessus, includes the 
period from the beginning of 1220 to the end 
of 1270, and comprehends the reign of St. 
Louis. The seventh volume, coming down 
some fifty years later, is also nearly ready for 
the printer. Its editor is M. Laboulaye. The 
first volume of the Oriental Historians of the 
Crusaders, translated into French, is now going 
through the press, and the second is in course 
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of preparation. JTlte greater part of the first 
volume of the Greek Historians of the same 
chivalrous wars is also printed, and the work is 
going rapidly forward. The Academy is also 
preparing a collection of Occidental History on 
t#ie same subject. When these three collections 
are published, all the documents of any value 
relating to the Crusades will be easily accessi- 
ble, whether for the use of the historian or 
the* romancer. The Academy is also now en- 
gaged in getting out the twenty-first volume of 
the History of the Gauls and of France, and the 
nineteenth of the Literary History of F/ance, 
which brings the annals of French letters down 
to the thirteenth century. • It is also publishing 
the sixteenth volume of its own Memoirs, which 
contains the history of the Academy for the last 
four years, and the work of Freret on Geogra- 
phy, besides several other works of less interest. 
From all this some idea may be formed of the 
labors and usefulness of the institution. 

In speaking of the advantage of education to 
Mechanics, Robert Hall says that it has a ten- 
dency to exalt the character, and, in some 
measure, to correct and subdue the taste for 
gross sensuality. It enables the {Possessor to 
beguile his leisure moments (and every man has 
such) in an innocent^ at least, if not in a useful 
manner. The poor man who can read, and 
who possesses a taste for reading, can find en- 
tertainment at home, without being tempted to 
repair to the public-house for that purpose. His 
mind can find employment whore his body is at 
rest. There is in the mind of .such a man an 
intellectual spring, urging him to the pursuit of 
mental good -, and if the minds of his family are 
also a little cultivated, conversation becomes the 
raoro interesting, and tho sphef<i of domestic 
enjoyment enlarged. The calm satisfaction 
which books afford puts him into a disposition 
to relish more exquisitely the tranquil delight 
of conjugal and parental affection*, and as he 
will be more respectable in the eyes of his 
family than he who can teach them nothing, he 
will be naturally induced to cultivate whatever 
may preserve, and to shun whatever would 
impair that respect. 

For producing sted pens the best Dennemora 
— Swedish iron — or hoop iron is selected. It is 
worked into sheets or slips about three feet long, 
and four or five inches broad, the thickness 
varying with the desired stiffness and flexibility 
of' the pen for which it is intended. By a stamp- 
ing press pieces of the required size arc cut 
out. The point intended for tho nib is intro- 
duced into a gauged hole, and by a machine 
pressed into a semi-cylindrical shape. In the 
same machine it is pierced with the required 
slit or slits. This being effected, the pens arc 


cleaned by mutual attrition in tin cylinders, and 
tempered, as in the case of the steel plate, by 
being brought to the required color by bent. 
Some idea of the extent of this manufacture will 
be formed from the statement, that nearly 150 
tons of btccl are employed annually for this 
purpose, producing upward of 250,000,000 
pens. 

Philosophers abroad are working diligently at 
many interesting branches of physical science : 
magneto and muscular electricity, dia-magnet- 
ism, vegetable and animal physiology : Mat- 
teucci in Italy, Bois-Rcymond, Weber, Reichen- 
bach, and Dove in Germany. The two maps 
of isothermal lines for every month in the year, 
lately published by the last-mentioned savanU 
are remarkable and most valuable proofs of 
scientific insight and research. If they arc to 
be depended on, Ibcro is but one polo of cold, 
situate in Northern America ; that supposed tri 
exist in the Asiatic continent disappears when 
the monthly means are taken. These maps 
will be highly useful to the meteorologist, and 
indeed to students of natural philosophy gener- 
all}', and will suggest other and more extended 
results. 


A communication from JM. Tremaux, an 
Abyssinian traveler, has been presented to the 
French Academy by M. (Tcolfroy St. Hilaire : 
it gives an account of the sudden difference 
which occurs in the races of men and animals 
near Fa Zoglo, in the vicinity of the Blue Nile 
The shores of this stream are inhabited by a 
race of Caucasian origin, whose .vhocp have 
woolly coats j hut at a few miles’ di.Ktancc, in 
the mountains of Zaby and Akaro, negro tribes 
are found who.se sheep are hairy. According 
to M. Trevaux, ‘the dilferenccs and changes 
are due to tw^o causes : the one, that vegetable 
nature, having changed in a'speot and produc- 
tion, attracts and supports certain species, while 
others no longer appear, or the individuals arc 
fewer. As for the second cause, it is the more 
surprising, since it produces opposite cfT'ccts on 
the same point : where man has no longer 
silken, hut woolly hair, there the .sheep ceases 
to he covered with wool.’ M. St. Hilaire re- 
marked on these facts, that the degree of do- 
mc.stication of animals is proportional to the 
degree of civilization of those who possess them. 
Among savage people dogs are nearly all alike, 
and not far removed from the wolf or jackal ; 
while among civilized races there is an almost 
endless variety — the greater part far remo>fed 
from the primitive type. Arc wc to infer from 
lhi.s that negroes will cease to ho negroes by 
dint of civilization — that wool 'will place 
to hair, and vice versa? If so, a, wide field is 
opened for experiment and observation. 
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T he action of Congress during the past month 
has been of more than usual interest. The 
Senate has finally disposed of the Compromise 
Bill, v^hich has absorbed its discussions for 
nearly the whole of the session, and has taken 
definite action upon all the subjects which that bill 
embraced. On the 30th of July, the bill being 
before the Senate, a resolution ojQcrod by Sen- 
ator Bradbury, of Maine, was ponding, author- 
izing the appointment of Commissioners by the 
United States and Texas, for the adjustment of 
the boundary line bctw^ccn Texas and New 
Mexico. To this Mr. Dawson, of Ga., offered 
an amendment, providing that until the boundary 
should have been agreed to, no territorial gov- 
ernment should go into operation cast of the 
Bio Grande, nor should any state government 
be established to include that territor}'. This 
amendment was adapted, ayes 3o, noes 28. 
Mr. Bradbtthy’s resolution, thus amended, W’as 
then adopted by the same vote. On the 31st 
the bill came up for final action. Mr. Norris 
moved to strike out th<* clause restricting the 
Legislature of New Mexico from establishing 
or prohibiting slavery. This was carried, 32 
to 20. Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, then moved 
to strike fait all relating to New Mexico, which 
was carried by a vote of 33 to 22. He then 
moved to re-insert it, omitting the amendment 
of Messrs Bradbury and Dawson — hi.s object 
feing by this roundabout process (which was 
the only way in which it could be reached), to 
reverse the vote adopting that amendment. His 
motion w’as very warmly and .strongly resisted, 
and various nmendment.s oflered to it were voted 
down. The motion itself wa.s then put and lost, 
ayes 25, nays 28. This left nothing in the bill 
exee[)t the provi.sion for admitting California 
arid that establishing a territorial government 
for Utah. Mr. Walker, of Wisconsin, then 
moved to strike out all except that part relat- 
ing to California. This was lost, ayes 22, nays 
33. Mr. Atchison, of Missouri, moved to strike 
out all relating to California. This motion was 
first lo.st by a tic vote, but a reconsideration was 
moved by Mr. Winthrop and carried, and then 
the motion prevailed, ayes 34, nays 25. The 
Bill thus contained nothing but the sections 
f^lating to Utah, and in that shape it was pass- 
ed, ayes 32, nays 18. Thus the Compromise 
Wll, reported early in the session, and earnestly 
debated from that time forward, was decisively 
rejected. Qn the very next day, the 1st of 
August, the bill for the admission of California 
was mfulc the special order by a vote of 34 to 
23. Mr. Foote, of Miss., offered an amend- 
ment that California should not exercise her 
jurisdiction over territory south of 35° 30'. Mr. 
Clay, in an earnest and eloquent speech, after j 


regretting the fate of the Compromise Bill, said 
he wished it to be distinctly understood that if 
any state or states, or any portion of the pedple, 
should array themselves in arms against the 
Union, he was for testing the strength of the 
government, to ascertain 'whether it had the 
ability to maintain itself. He avowed the most 
unwavering attachment to the Union, and de- 
clared bis purpose to raise both his voice and 
his arm in support of the Union and the Consti- 
tution. Ho hud been in favor of pas.sing the 
several measures together ; he was now in favor 
of passing them separately : but whether passed 
or not, he was in favor of putting down any and 
all resistance to the federal authority. After 
some debate, Mr. Foote’s amendment was 
negatived, yeas 23, nay.s 33. On the 6th of 
August Mr. Turney, of Tennes.sec, offered an 
amendment, dividing California into two terri- 
tories, whteh may hereafter form state consti- 
tutions. This was rejected, ayes 29, nays 32. 
Mr. Yulee offered an amendment, establishing 
a provisional government, 'which ho advocated 
in a speech extending through three days : on 
the 10th it was rejected by a vote pf 12 to 36. 
An amendment offered by Mr. Foote, erecting 
the part of California south of 36® 30' into a 
distinct territory, 'was rejected by a vote of 13 
to 30. On the 12th the bill wa.s ordered to be 
engrossed, yeas 33, nays 19; and on the 13th. 
after a brief but w’arm debate, in the course of 
I "which Senjjtors Berrien and Clevens de- 
nounced the bill as fraught '\^’ith mischief and 
I peril to the Union, and JMr. Hou.ston ridiculed 
I the apprehon.sions thus expres.scd, the bill was 
finally passed, yeas 34, nays 18, as follows: 

YEAS. — MrpRrs. Baldwin, Bril, Brnton, Bradbury, 
Bright, Cttsa, Chase, Cooper, Dovis, of Massnehusotts, 
Dickinson, Dodj^o, of Wisconsin. Dodge, of Iowa, Douulas, 
Ewing, Felch, Green, Hale, Ilamlin, Houston, Joiirs, Mil- 
lor, Norris, riielps, Seward, Shields, Smith, Spruance, 
Sturgeon, Underwood, Uphum, Wales, Walker, Whit- 
comb, and Winthrop — 3-1. 

NAYS. — Mesars. Atchison, Barnwell, Berrien, Butler, 

I Clemens, Davis, of Mississippi, Dnwson, Foote, Hunter, 
King, Mason, Morton, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Soul^, 
Turney, and Yulee — 18. 

The next day a Protest against the admission 
of California, .signed by Senators Mason and 
Hunter, of Virginia, Butler and Barnwell, of 
South Carolina, Turney, of Tennessee, Soule, of 
Louisiana, Davis, of Mississippi, Atchison, of 
Mis.souri, and Morton and Yulee, of Florida, 
was presented, and a request made that it might 
bo entered on the Journal. This, however, the 
Senate refu'-cd. Thus w’as completed the action 
of the Senate on the admission of California. 

On the 5th of Augu.st Mr. Pearce, of IMd. 

' introduced a bill, making proposals to Texas 
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for the settlement of her western and northern 
boundaries. It proposes that the boundary on 
the north shall commence at the point where 
the meridian of 100° west longitude intersects 
the parallel of 36° 30' north latitude, and shall 
rtn due west to the meridian of 1 03° west long- 
itude : thence it shall run due south to the 32d 
degree north latitude, thence on the said parallel 
to the Rio del Norte, and thence with the chan- 
’ ncl of said river to the Gulf of Mexico. For 
relinquishing all claims to the United States gov- 
ernment for territory beyond the line thus de- 
fined, the bill proposes to pay Texas ten millions 
of dollars. The bill was debated for several 
successive days, and on thft 9th was ordered to 
be engrossed, yeas 27, nays 24, and received 
its 6n^ passage on the same day, yeas 30, nays 
20, as follows : 

YEAS. — Messrs. Badger, Bell, Berrien, Bradbury, Bright, 
Casa, Clarke, Clemens, Cooper, Davis, of Masaarhusetts, 
[)awson, Dlckmaov, Dodge, of Iowa, Douglas, Fetch, 
Foote, Greene, Houston, King, Norris, Pearce, Phelps, 
Rusk, Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sturgeon, Wales, Whit- 
comb, and Winthrop^O. 

NAYS.— Messrs. Atchison, Baldwin, Barnwell, Benton, 
Butler, Chase, Davis, of Mississippi, Dodge, of Wisconsin, 
Ewing, Hale, Hunter, Mason, Morton, Seward, Soul6, 
Tnmcy, Underwood, Upham, Walker, and Vulee— 20. 

Thus was completed the action of the Senate 
on the second of the great questions which have 
enlisted so much of public attention during the 
pa.st few months. On the 14th the bill pro- 

viding a territorial government for New Mexico 
w*as taken up. Mr. Chase moved to amend it 
by inserting a clause prohibiting the existence 
of slavery within its limits, which was rejected, 
ayes 20, nays 25. The bill was then ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, which it 
had, and was finally passed. 

In the House of Representatives^ no busine.ss 
of importance has been transacted. The Civil 
and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill has been dis- 
cussed, and efforts have been made to change 
the existing rulc.s of the House so as to facilitate 
public business j but nothing important has been 

done. On the 6th of August President Fjll.- 

KOBE sent to the House a Message, transmit- 
ting a letter he had received from Governor 
Bell, of Texas, announcing that ho had sent a 
commissioner to extend the laws of Texas over 
that part of New Mexico which she claims, and 
that he had been resisted by the inhabitants 
and the United States military authorities. The 
President says in his Message that he deems it 
his duty to execute the laws of the United States, 
and that Congress has given him full power to 
put down any resistance that may be organized 
against them. Texas as a state has no author- 
ity or power beyond her own limits ; and if she 
attempts to prevent the execution of any law of 

S United States, in any state or territory be- 
lt her jurisdiction, the President is bound by 
t^th to resist such attempts by all the power 
which the Constitution has placed at his com- 
mand. The question is then considered whether 
there is any law in New Mexico, resistance to 
which wo^d call for the interposition of the 


Executive authority. The President regards 
New Mexico as a territory of the United States, 
with the same boundaries which it had before 
the war with Mexico, and while in possession 
of that country. By the treaty of peace the 
boundary line between the two countries is de- 
fined, and perfect security and protection in the 
free enjoyment of their liberty and property, and 
in the free exercise of their religion, is guaranteed 
to those Mexicans who may choose to reside on 
the American side of that line. This treaty is 
part of the law of the land, and as such must bo 
maintained until superseded or displaced by 
other legal provisions ; and if it be obstructed, 
the case is regarded as one which comes within 
the provisions of law, and which obliges the 
President to enforce these provisions. “ Neither 
the Constitution or the laws,” say-s Mr. Fill- 
more, “ nor my duty or my oath of office, leave 
mo any alternative, or any choice, in my mode 
of action.” The Executive has no power or 
authority to determine the true line of boundary, 
but it is his duty, in maintaining the laws, to 
have regard to the actual state of things as it 
existed at tly^ date of the treaty — all must be 
now regarded as New Mexico which was pos- 
sessed and occupied as New Mexico by citizen.^ 
of Mexico at the date of the treaty, until a 
definite line of boundary shall be established by 
competent authority. Having thus indicated 
the course which he should pursue, the Presi- 
dent expresses his earnest desire that the ques- 
tion of boundary should he settled by Congrcs.*», 
with the assent of the government ' of Texas. 
He deprecates delay, and objects to the appoint- 
ment of commissioners. Ho expresses the 
opinion that an indemnity may very properly be 
ofiered to Texas, and says that no event would 
be hailed with more satisfaction by the people 
than the amicable adjustment of questions of 
difficulty which have now for a long time agi- 
tated the country, and occupied, to the exclusion 
of other sxhjccts, the time and attention of Con- 
gress. Accompanying the Mcs.sage was a let- 
ter from Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, in 
reply to that of Governor Bell. Mr. Webster 
vindicatp.s the action of the military authorities 
in New Mexico, saying that they had been in- 
structed to aid and advance any attempt of the 
inhabitants to form a state government, and that 
in all they did they acted as agents of the in- 
habitants rather than officers of the government. 
An outline is given of the history of the acqui- 
sition of New Mexico, and it is clearly shown 
that every thing thus far has been done in strict 
accordance with the stipulations of tho treatj^, 
and with the position and principles of the late 
President Polk. The military government ex- 
isted in New Mexico as a matter of necessity, 
and must remain until superseded by some other 
form. The President approves entirely of the 
measures taken by Colonel M unroe, while he 
takes no part, and expresses no opinion touching 
tho boundary claimed by Texas. Those doc- 
uments were ordered to be printed and were 
referred to committees 
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Mr. Peabce of Maryland, and Mr. Bates of edgement the Legislature^ of Canada, and the 
Missouri, who were invited by President Fill- ^ Corporation of Toronto, invited the authorities 
KORB to become members of his cabinet, both . of Buffalo to pay them a visit, which was dons 
declined. Hon. T. M. T. MgEennan of Penn- j on the 8th of August, when they were wcU 
sylvania, has been appointed Secretary of the corned by a very brilliant reception. This 
Interior, and Hon. Cuas. M. Conrad of Louis- interchange of courtesies is peculiarly creditable 
iana, Secretary of War, in their places. Both ; to both parties, and highly gratifying to bo{li 

have accepted. It is stated that Hon. D. D. | countries. The Legislature of Wisconsin has 

Barnard of New- York, has been nominated as | enacted a law making it a penal offence for any 

Minister to Prussia. Mr. B. is one of the owner or lessee of land to allow the Canada 

ablest writers and most accomplished scholars thistle to go to seed upon it. The Board of 

in the country. A regular line of stages has Visitors appointed by the Government to attend 

just been established to run monthly between In- the annud examination at West Point, have 
dependence, Missouri, and Santa Fe, in New made*tbeir report, giving a detailed account of 
Mexico. Each coach is to carry eight persons, their observations, and concluding by expressing 
and to be made water tight, so as to be used as the opinion, that the* Military Academy is one 
a boat in crossing streams. This will prove to of the most useful and highly creditable in our 
be an important step toward the settlement of country ; that it has been mainly instrumental 

the great western region of our Union. An in forming the high character which our army 

active canvass has been going on in Virginia now su>tains before the civilized world, and that 
for the election of members of a convention to it is entitled to the confidence and fostering cars 

revise the state constitution. The questions at of the Government. Hon. Henry Clay has 

issue grow mainly out of a contest between the been spending the August weeks at Newport, 
eastern and w’estern sections of the state for' R. I. He has received essential benefit from 

supremacy. The west has been gaining upon the sea-bathing and the relief from public care 

the cast in population very rapidiy during the which his temporary re.sidence there affords. 

last fifteen or twenty years. The east claims a Comnjodorc Jacob Jones, of the United 

representation based upon properly, by w’hich it States Navy, died at his residence in Philadel- 
hopcs to maintain its supremacy, while the west phia. on the 3d ult. He vras in the 83d year 
insists that population alone should be made the of his age, and stood nearly at the head of the 
basis of political representation. The contest list of post captains. Commodores Barron and 
is carried on with a great deal of warmth and Stewart only preceding him. He was a native 

earnestness. Elections of considerable inter- of Delaware, and one of the nurabcrVho, in the 

est have t&ken place daring the month in sev- war of 1812, contributed to establish the naval 
oral of the .states. In Mis.souri, w’hore five renown of our country. For the gallant manner 
members of Congress were chosen, three of in which, while in command of the brig Wasp, 
them, Messrs. Porter, Darby, and Miller, he captured the British brig Frolic, of superior 
are known to bo Whigs. In the other two dis- force, ho w^as voted a sword by each of the 
tricts the result has not been ascertained. The States of Delaware, Massachusetts, and New- 
change which this result indicates, is attributed York. Hc/^’as, until recently, the Governor of 

to the course taken by Senator Benton, in refus- the Naval Asylum, near Philadelphia. Tha 

ing to oliey the in.struclions of the state legisla- ' city authorities of Boston, acting under the ad- 
ture, and in denouncing them as connected with j vice of the Consulting Physicians, have decided 
the scheme of disunion, w'hich he charged upon | to abandon all quarantine regulations, ns neither 
certain .southern politicians. This led to a divi- useful nor eifcctual in preventing the introduo- 

sion in his own jiarty, which enabled the Whigs ! tion of epidemic diseases. Professor Fob^ 

to elect a part, at least, of the Congressional : shky, in an essay just published, proves by the 

delegation. In North Carolina an election result of observations kept up throuirh a great 

for governor, has resulted in the choice of Col. ! number of years, that the channel of the Mi.ssis- 
Reid, Democrat, by 3000 majority. In the | sippi river is deepening^ and consequently the 
state senate the Democrats have four, and in levee .system will not necessarily elevate the bed 
the house they have 10 majority. This enables | of the river, as has been feared. On the coft- 
thera to choose a democratic U. S. Senator in trary, he thinks confining the river w’ithin a nap- 
place of Mr. Mangum, the present Whig incum- row channel will give it additional velocity, and 

bent. In Indiana the election has given the serve to scrape out the bottom; while opening 

democrats control of the legislature and of the artificial outlet.s, by dimiiii.'«hing the current, 
state convention for the revision of the constitu- will cause the rapid deposition of sediment, and 

tion. — T he authorities of Buffalo some wcek-s thus prcMlucc evil to be guarded against. 

since, hearing that Lord Elgin, Governor of j A project has been broached for completing the 
Canada, was about to visit their city, prepared line of railroads from Bo.ston to Halifax, and then 
for him a pi/blic reception. Circumstances pre- | to have the Atlantic steamers run between that 
vented the fulfillment of the purpose, but the ' |K)rt and Galway, the most westerly port of 
courtesy of the people of Buffalo was communi- Ireland. In this way it is thought that the pas- 
oated by Lord Elgin to his government at home, ' sago from Liverpool to New York may be con- 
and acknowledged by Earl Grey in a letter to ’ siderably shortened, 
our Department of State. In further acknowl- 
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In Scientific matters some interesting and 
important experiments have been made by Prof. 
Page of the Smithsonian Institute, on the sub- 
ject of Electro-Magnetism as a motive power, 
the results of which have recently been announced 
1^ him in public lectures. He states that there 
can be no further doubt as to the application of 
this power as a substitute for steam. He ex- 
hibited experiments in which a bar of iron 
• weighing one hundred and sixty pounds was 
made to spring up ten inches through the air, 
and says that he can as readily move a bar 
weighing a hundred tons through a space of a 
hundred i'ect. He expects to be able to apply 
it to forge hammers, pilck drivers, &c., and to 
engines vrith a stroke of six, ten, or twenty feet. 
He exhibited also an engine of between four 
and five horse power, worked by a battery con- 
tained in a space of three cubic feet. It was a 
reciprocating engine of two feet stroke, the 
engine and battery weighing about one ton, and 
driving a circular saw ten inches in diameter, 
sawing boards an inch and a quarter thick, 
making eighty strokes a minute. The professor 
says that the cost of the power is less than 
steam under most conditions, though not so low 
as the cheapest stCiim engines. Ttfc consump- 
tion of three pounds of ziuc per day produces 
one horse power- The larger his engines the 
greater the economy. Some practical diOioulties 
remain to be overcome in the application of the 
power to practical purposes on a larger scale : 
but little doubt seems to be entertained that such 
an application is feasible. The result is one of 
very groat importance to science, as well as to 
the arts of practical life. We mode a state- 

ment in (mr July number of the pretensions of 
Mr. Henry M. Paine, of Worcester, Mass., to 
having discovered a new method ^of procuring 
hydrogen from water, and rendering it capable 
ol' giving a brilliant light, w'ith great case and 
at a barely nominal expense, by passing it 
through cold spirits of turpentine. His claims 
have been very generally discredited, and w’^ere 
supposed to have been completely exploded by 
the examinations of several scientific! gentlemen 
of Boston and New York. Mr. Geouge Matii- 
lOT, an electro-metallurgist attached to the 
United States Coast Survey, and a gentleman 
of scientific habits anc^ttainments, has published 
in the Scientific American, a statement that he 
has succeeded in a kindred attempt. He pro- 
duced a very brilliant light, nearly equal to the j 
Drummond, by passing hydrogen through tur- 
pentine : and in thus passing the gas from thirty- 
three ounces of zinc through it, the quantity of j 


it to be all carbon ; but turpentine is composed 
of twenty atoms of carbon to fifteen atoms of 
hydrogen, and, consequently, only one-seventh 
of its carbon can be taken up by the hydrogen ; 
•or, in other w’ords, forty-two ounces of turpen- 
tine will be required to carburet one ounce of 
hydrogen.” He tried the experiment afterward, 
placing the whole apparatus in a cold bath to 
prevent evaporation, and again by heating the 
turpentine to 120 degrees — but in both cases 
w'ith the same result. He used the same tur- 
pentine and had a brilliant light for nearly three 
hours, and yet the quantity was not percci)tibly 
diminished. Mr. Mathiot claims that his ex- 
periments prove conclusively that hydrogen can 
be used for illumination, but at what compara- 
tive rate of expense he does not state. The 

American Scientific Association commenced its 
annual session at New Haven on the 19th of 
August. This is an association formed for the 
advancement of science and embraces within its 
members nearly all the leading scientific men 
of the United States. Prof. Bacue presides. 
The proceedings of those conventions, made up 
of papijrs on scientific subjects rend by distin- 
guished gentlemen, arc published in a volume, 
and form a valuable contribution to American 

scientific literature. Intelligence has been 

received, by way of England, and also direct, 
from two of the American vessels sent out in 
search of Sir John Franklin. The brig Advance 
arrived at Whalefish Island, on the West ' 
of Greenland, on the 24th of June, an< 
Rescue arrived two days after. Two of the 
British steamers and two of the ships had also 
arrived. All on board were w’cll, and in goixl 
spirits for prosecuting the expedition. Enor- 
mous icebergs were seen by the American \^~ 
.sels on the voyage, some of them rising 150 
or 200 feet above the water. A loiter 1‘rom an 
I officer of the Rescue says they expected to if a to 
.a place called Uppermarik, about two hundred 
mile.s from Whalefish Island, thence to Mehillc 
I Bay, and across Lancaster Sound to Cajxi 
I Walker, and from that point they would try to 
I go to Melville Island and ns much farther ac 
•possible. They intended to winter at Melvillo 
i Island, but that would depend upon circum- 
I stances. 

The Literary Intelligence of the month 
presents no feature of special interest. The first 
volume of a series of Reminiscences of Congress, 
made up mainly of a biography of Daniel Web- 
ster, has just been issued from the press, of 
Messrs. Baker and Scribner. It is by CuauiAs 


turpentine was not perceptibly diminished. “In, W, March, Esq., a young man of fine talents, 
this case,” he says, “ the hydrogen could not ^ and of unusual advantages for the preparation 
have been changed into carburetted hydrogen, j of .such a work. His style is eminently graphic 
for coal gas contains from four to five times as and classical, and the book is one whitjh merits 

muct^fOarbon as hydrogen, and pure carburetted . attention. The same publishers will also 

by/if'figen has six times as much carbon as hydro- ' publish a volume of sketehos by lit. Marvel, 
jajen; and, as 33 ounces of zinc, by solution, the well-known pseudonym of Mr. D. G. Mitch- 
Jiberate one ounce, or twelve cubic feet of , ell, whose “Fresh Gleanings,” and “Battle 


hydrogen, therefore, from four to six ounces of • Summer,” have already made him very favor- 


turi>entLno should have been used up, supposing ably known to the literary community.— —Prof. 
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Torrey, of the University of Vermont, has pre- 
pared fur the press the fourth volume of his 
translation of Neander’s Church History, which 
will be issued soon. It is understood that, at the 
time of his death, the ^reat Gorman scholar 
was engfaged upon the fifth volume of his his- 
tory, which is therefore left unfinished. The 

Appletons announce a Life of John Randolph, 
Hon. A. H. Garland, which can not fail to 
be an attractive and interesting work. They 
are also to publish the magnificently-illustrated 
book on the war between the United States and 
Mexico, upon which Geo. W. Kendall has 
been engaged for a year or two. It is to em- 
brace splendid pictorial drawings of all the prin- 
cipal confiicts, taken on the spot, by Carl Nebel, 
a German artist of distinction, with a description 
of each battle by Mr. KendalL. It will be 
issued in one volume, folio, beautifully colored. 


The past month has been distinguished by the 
annual commencements of the academic year in 
most of the colleges of the country. At these 
anniversary occasions, the candidates for honors 
make public exhibition of their ability ; the lit- 
erary societies attached to the colleges hold their 
celebrations : and addresses and poems are de- 
livered by literary gentlemen previously invited 
to perform that duty. The number of colleges 
in the country, and the fact that the most dis- 
tinguished scholars in the country are generally 
solectcil for the oflice, gives to these occasions 
a peculiar and decided interest; and the ad- 
dresses theu and thus pronounced, being pub- 
lished, form no inconsiderable or unworthy por- 
tion of the literature of the age. The com- 
mencement at Yale College was celebrated at 
Ntw Haven, on the 15lh ult. The recurrence 
of the third semi-centennial anniversary of the 
foundation of the college, in 1700, led to addi- 
tional cxerci-ses of great interest, under the 
supervision of the alumni of the college, of 
whom over 3000 are still living, and about 1000 
of whom were ]>resent. President Woolsey 
delivered a very interesting historical discourse, 
sketching the origin, progress, and results of the 
insiilution, and claiming for it a steady and suc- 
cessful elfort to meet the reiiuireinciits of the 
country and the age. The discourse, when pub- 
lished, will form a valuable contribution to the 
historical literature of the country. The alumni, 
at their dinner, which followed the address, lis- 
tened to some oknpiont and interesting speeches 
from cx-President Day and Prof. Silliman, 
touching the history of Yale C'ollogc; from Prof. 
F«lton, concerning Harvard; from Leonard 
Bacon, D.D., in reference to the clergy edu- 
cated at Yale ; from Edward Bates, of Missouri, 
concerning the West and the Union ; from Prof. 
Brown, of Dartmouth ; from Daniel Lord, of 
New York, dpon the Bench and the Bar; and 
from Dr. Stevens, upon the Medical Profession, 
os connected with Yale Collogi*; and from other 
gentlemen of distinction and ability, upon various 
topics. John W . Andrews, Esq., of Columbus. 
O., delivered the oration before the Phi Beta] 


Kappa Society ; his subject was the Progress of 
of the World during the last half century. Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, of Cambridge, deliver- 
ed the poem, which was one of his most admir- 
able productions — a blending of the most ex- 
quisite descriptive and sentimental poetry with, 
the finest humor, the keenest wit, and the most 
efiective sarcasm. Pierpont, the well-known 
poet, also read an admirable satirical and hu- 
morous poem at the dinner. The number 
graduates at Yale this year was seventy-eight. 

The commencement of the University of 

Vermont occurred on the 7th. Rev. Henry 
WiLKE&, of Montreal, delivered an address be- 
fore the Society for Religious Inquiry, upon the 
Relations of the Ago to Theology. H. J. Ray- 
mond, of New-York, addressed the Associate 
Alumni on the Duties of American Scholars, 
with special reference to certain aspects of 
American Society ; and Rev. Mr. Washburn, 
of Newburyport, Mass., delivered an address 
before tlio. Literary Societies, on the Develop- 
ments and Influences of the Spiritual Philosophy 
The number of graduates was fifteen — con- 
siderably less than usual. ^Union College at 

Schenectady, N. Y., celebrated its commence- 
ment on the^4th of July. Rev. Dr. S. H. Cox, 
of Brooklyn, delivered the address. The number 

of graduates was eighty. At Dartmouth, 

commencement occurred on the 25th of July. 
Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, addrcs.sed tho 
alumni on the Perpetuity of Literary Jntluence ; 
David Paul Brown, Esq., of Philadelphia, the 
Literary Societies, on Character, its Force and 
Results; and Rev. Albert Barnes, of the same 
city, addres.<ed the Theological Socict)’' on the 
Theology of the Unknown. The number of 

graduates was forty-six. On the 24lh of 

July, tho regular commencement-day, Hoa. 
TiiEo. Frelinguuysen was inaugurated as 
President of Rutgers College, N. J. His ad- 
dress was one of great ability and eloipience, 
enforcing the importance of academic education 
to the age and the country. The number of 

graduates was twenty-four. Amherst Col 

lege celclirated its commencement on the 8th 
The number of graduates was twenty-four 
Rev. Dr. Cox addressed the Society of In- 
quiry on the importance of having history studied 
as a science in our colleges. A. B. Street, 
Esq., of Albany, delivered a poem, and Mr. E. 
P. Whipple, of Boston, an admirable and elo- 
quent oration on tho characteristics and tend- 
encies of American genius. Ho repeated tl» 
oration at the Wesleyan Universit 3 »^, at Middle- 
town, Conn. ; where a brilliant oration by Pro£. 
D. D. WuEDON, and rt poem by Mr. W. H. C. 
Hosmer, wore delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society- An able and learned address 
was delivered before the Alumni by Rev. J. Cum- 
mings. Tho nnml>er of graduates was nineteen. 

Some important changes are to be made in 

the organization of Brown Universit}', in accord- 
ance with tlic principles and views recently set 
forth by President Wayland, in a jiuhlished 
{wimiihlet. Greater prominence is to be given 
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to the study of natural sciences as applied continue dependent upon the Atlantic coast, stilt 
to the arts of practical life, and the study of the less upon the countries of Europe, for the teas, 
ancient languages is to be made optional with silks, spices, &c., which her population will re* 
students. The sum of $108,000 has been quire. She is ten thousand miles nearer to their 
raised by subscriptions in aid of the institution, native soil than either England, France, or the 
Rev. Asahel Kendrick, of Madison University, United States, and will, of course, procure them 
\uL8 been elected Professor of Greek ; William for herself rather than through their agency. 

A. Norton, of Delaware College, Professor of From Oregon we have intelligence to the 
Natural Philosophy and Civil Engineering *, and first of July. Governor Lane has resigned his 
John A. Porter, of the Lawrence Scientific post as governor of the territory, and was about 
School, Professor of Chemistry applied to the starting on a gold-hunting expedition. It is 

Arts. Rev. Dr. Teffl, of Cincinnati, has been said that one of the richest gold mines on the 

elected President of the Genesee College just Pacific coast has been discovered in the Spokan 
established at Lima, N. Y. The ^im of country, some 400 miles above Astoria, on the 
Si 00,000 has been raised for its support. Columbia river. Parties were on their 'way to 

examine it. Extensive discoveries of gold, we 

From California our intelligence is to the may say here, are reported to have been made 
lath of July, received by the Philadelphia in Venezuela, on a branch of the river Orinoco, 
steamer, which brought gold to the value of The papers of that country are full of cxulta- 
over a million of dollars. The accounts from tion over this discovery, from which they an- 
tho gold mines are unusually good. Tho high ticipate means to pay the English debt within a 
water at most of the old mines prevented active single year. 

operations; but many new deposits bad been 

discovered, especially upon the head "waters of From Mexico our dates arc to the 16th of 
Feather river, and between that and Sacramento July. The ravages of the Indians in the Nortb- 
river. Gold has also been discovered at the erii districts still continue. In Chihuahua they 
upper end of Carson river valley,* near and at have become so extensive that a body of three 
the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada. A lump hundred men was to be sent to suppress them, 
of quartz mixed "with gold, weighing thirty The State of Durango ha.s also been almost 
pounds, and containing tw'enty-three jiounds of overrun by them. In Sonora several severe 
pure gold, has been found between the North conflicts have taken place in which tho troops 
and Middle Forks of the Yuba river. At Nev- were victorious. The cholera has almost 
ada and \he Gold Run, where the de()o.sits ceased. 

were supposed to have been exhausted, further — 

explorations have shown it in very great abun- In England, no event ha.s excited more in- 
dance, at a depth, sometimes, of forty feet bolo^v tercst than the claim of his seat in the House 
the surface. The hills and ravines in the neigh- of Commons by Baron Rothschild. At his 

borhood arc said to be be very rich in gold. request, a meeting of the electors of the citycof 

A very alarming state of things exists in the London was held July 25lh, to confer on the 
southern mines, owing, in a great ^legrce, to the course proper to ho pursued. Tho meeting 
disaflection created by the tax levied upon concluded by resolving that Baron R. ought to 
foreign miners. Murders and other crimes of claim his scat, which ho accordingly did on the 
the most outrageous character are of constant 26tb of July. He a.sked to he sworn on the Old 
occurrence, and in the immediate vicinity of Tcstaine'nt, against which Sir Robert liiglis pro- 
Sonora, it is stated that more than twenty mur- tested. The ipicstion was debated for several 
ders bad been committed "within a fortnight, days, and was finally po.srponcd until the next 

Guerrilla parties, composed mainly of Mexican session. The proceedings of Parliament, 

robbers, were in the mountains, creating great during the month, have not been of special in- 
alarm, and rendering life and property in their tcrest. The House of Commons passed the 
vicinity wholly insecure. Fresh Indian troubles resolutions approving of the foreign policy of 
had also broken out on tho Tuolumne : three the ministry, and especiall}’ its conduct in re- 

Americans had been shot. The Odd Fellows gard to the claims on the government of Greece, 

have erected a grand edifice at San Francisco by a vote of ayes 310, nays 264, showing a 

for the accomm^ation of their order. The ministerial majority of 46. The selection of a 

Fourth of July was celebrated with great cii- site for the great Industrial Exhibition of next 

thusiasm throughout California. It is .stated year has elicited a good deal of discussjpn. 

that a line of steamers is to bo run from San Hyde Park has been fixed upon a.s the site 
Francisco direct to Canton. Whether tho cn- against the very earnest remonstrances of many 
terprise be undertaken at once or not, it can "who live in its vicinity ; and tho building com- 
not, in the natural course of events, be delayed mittee have accepted an offer made by Mr. Pax- 
many years. Tho settlement of California will ton, to erect a building chiefly of Aon and glass, 
lead, directly or indirectly, to a constant commer- It is to he of wuod-'work to the height of eighteen 
oial intereonrse with China, and will exert a feet, and arrangements have been made to pro- 
more decided influence upon tho trade and civ- vide complete ventilation, and to secure a mod- 
ilization of eastern Asia, than any other event erate temperature. It is to bo made in Bir- 
of the present century. California can not long mingham, and the entire cost is stated at about 
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a million of dollars. There will be on the 
ground-floor alone seven miles of tables. There 
will he 1,200,000 square feet of glass, 24 miles 
of one description of gutter, and 218 miles 
of sash-bar and in the construction 4500 
tons of iron will he expended. The wooden 
floor will bo arranged with divisions,” so as 
to allow the dust to fall through. An at- 

tempt was made to secure a vote in the House 
of Commons in favor of repealing the malt-tax, 
on the ground that it pressed too heavily upon 
the agricultural interest ; but it failed, 247 

voting against it and 123 in its favor. An 

effort was made to extend still further the prin- 
ciples of the reform bill, by making the franchise 
of counties in England and Wales the same as 
it is in boroughs, giving the right of voting to 
all occupiers of tenements of the annual value 
of c€l0. The motion was warmly advocated 
by several members, but opposed by Lord John 
Russel, partly on the ground that it was brought 
forward at a wrong time, and partly because he 
thought the changes contemplated inconsistent 
with the maintenance of the monarchy, the House 
of Lords, and the House of Commons, which were 
fundamental parts of the British Cbnstitution. 
The motion was lost by 159 to 100. A mo- 

tion to inquire into the working of the existing 
regulation concerning Sunday labor in the Post- 

oilices was carried 195 to 112.- A motion 

made by Lord John Rassell to erect a monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, to the memory of 
Sir Robert Peel was carried by acclamation. 

The sum of c€l 2,000 per annum was 
voted to the present Duke of Cambridge, and 
ci^SOOO to the Princess Mary of Cambridge — 
being grandchildren of the late King George 111. 
— Hot without strenuous opposition from mem- 
bers, who thought the .»jums unneces.sarily largo. 

A petition was recently pre.sented in the House 
of Lords, purporting to be signed by 18,000 rate 
payers, against the bill for the Liverpool Cor- 
poration Water- works. In consequence of sus- 
picions that were entertained, the dcKmment was 
referred to a select committee and it was found 
on investigation that many of the names had been 
affixed by clerks, and the paper then wet to 
make it appear that it had been carried round 
from place to place in the rain. Evidence was 
taken showing that this had been a very common 
practice of agents employed by the parlies in- 
tcre.srcd to get up signatures to petitions. The 
Commiltee in the House of Lords had expressed 
themselves very strongly as to the necessity of 
•omc law for preventing such abuses in future. 
— «-Thc criminal tables for the year 1849 have 
been laid before Parliament. Of the persons 
committed for trial during the year, 6786 were 
acquitted, and 21,001 convicted. Of these con- 
victed one in 318 was sentenced to death, and 
one in 8 to transportation. There has been no 
exeoution since 1841 except for murder: of 19 
persons convicted during the past year of this 
offense 15 were executed, fivt of whom were 
females. The Royal Agricultural Society 
held its annual meeting July 18th at Exeter. 


Mr. Lawrence the AmericafL Minister at Loi^ 
dun, and Mr. Rives the Minister at Paris wens 
both present and made eloquent speeches, upon 

the agricultural state of England. The boiler 

of the steamer Red Rover at Bristol exploded 
July 22d, killing six persons and severely 
juring many others. - An explosion took place' 
in the coal-pits belonging to Mr. Sneden, near 
Airdrie on the 23d, by which nineteen persons 
were instantly killed. Only one man in the 
mine escaped; he saved his life by throwing 
himself upon the ground the moment ho heard 
the explosion. The men were not provided 

with D4vy safety-lamps. At a meeting of 

the Royal Humane Society a new invention of 
Lieutenant Halkett, of the Navy, was introduced. 
It is a boat-cloak which may be worn, like a 
common cloak on the shoulders, and may be in- 
flated in three or four minutes by a bellows and 
will then sustain six or eight persons — forming 
a kind of boat which it is almost impossible tp 
overturn. A trial wa.s to be made of its efficacy. 

Sir Thomas Wilde has been made Lord 

Chancellor and raised to the peerage by the 
title of Baron Truro of Bowes, in the County of 

Middlesex. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., has been 

returned to Piarliament for the borough of Tam- 
worth made vacant by the death of hLs father. 
It is stated that Sir Robertas last injunction was 
that his children should not receive title.s or pen- 
sions for any supposed services their father might 
have rendered. This is in keeping with ths 
severe simplicity of his character and negatives 
conclusively the representations of those who 
have charged his advocacy of measures designed 
to aid the poor, to interested motives of selfish 
or family ambition. A subscription has been 
set on foot for a testimonial to his memory to be 
called “ the Working-maffs Monument.” 


The foreign Literary Intelligence of the 
month is unusually meagre. The only work of 
great interest that has been published is Words- 
wort’s posthumous Poem, The Prelude^ of which 
a somewhat extended notice will be found on a 
preceding page. It has already been republished 
in this country, where it will find a wide circle 
of sympathizing readers. The Household Nar- 
rative. in summing up the literary news, says 
that another note-worthy poem of the month, 
also a posthumous publication though written 
some years ago, is a dramatic piece attributed 
to Mr. Beddoes, and partaking largely of his well- 
known eccentricity and genius, called Death^e 
Jest-Book or the Fool's Tragedy. A republioOr 
lion of Mr. Cottle’s twenty-iour books of Alfred^ 
though the old pleasant butt and “jest-book” of 
his ancient friend Charles Lamb, is said hardly 
to deserve even so many words of mention. Nor 
is there much novelty in A Selection from the 
Poems and Dramatic Works of Theodore Komer^ 
though the translation is a new one, and by the 
clever translator of the Nibelungen. To this 
brief catalogue of works of fancy is added tho 
mention of two somewhat clever tales in one 
volume, with the title of Hearts in Mortmain 
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and Cornelia^ int^ded to illustrate the working 
of particular phases of mental emotion ; and an- 
other by Mrs. Trollope, called Petticoat Govern- 
ment,— In the department of history there is 
nothing more important than a somewhat small 
^ volume with the very large title of the Corre- 
•pondence of the Emperor Charles V. and his Em- 
bassadors at the Courts of England and France ; 
which turns out to be a limited selection from 
letters existing in the archives at Vienna, but not 
uninteresting to English readers, from the fact 
of their incidental illustrations of the history of 
Henry VIII., and the close of Wolsey’s career. 
Two books of less pretension have coiftributed 
new facts to the history /)f the late civil war in 
Hungary ; the first from the Austrian point of 
view by an Eye-witness^ and the second from 
tjie Hungarian by Max Schlesinger. Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane has also contributed his mite to the 
elucidation of recent revolutions in a volume 
called Young Italy^ which is chiefly remarkable 
for its praise of Lord Brougham, its defense of 
the Pope, its exaggerated scene-painting of the 
murder of Rossi, its abuse of the Roman Republic, 
and its devotion of half a line to the mention of 
Mazzini. 

Better worthy of brief record* arc the few 
miscellaneous publications, which comprise an 
excellent new translation of RochefoucauUPs 
Maxims^ with a better account of the author, 
and more intelligent notes, than exist in any 
previous edition \ most curious and interesting 
Memorials of the Empire of Japan in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries^ which Mr. 
Rundell of the East India House has issued 
under the superintendence of the Hakluyt Socie- 
ty, and which illustrate English relations with 
tho.se Japanese ; an intelligent and striking sum- 
mary of the Antiquities of Rickborough, Reculver^ 
and Lynne^ WTitten by Mr. Roftch Smith and 
illustrated by Mr. Fairholt, which exhibits the 
results of recent discoveries of many remarkable 
Roman antiquities in Kent; and a brief, unas- 
suming narrative of the Hudson’s Bay C^ompany’s 
Expedition to the Shores of the Arctic Sea in 
1846 and 1847, by the commander of the ex- 
pedition, Mr. John Rae. 

Ballooning in France and England seems to 
have become a temporary mania. The ascent 
of Messrs. Barral a^d Bixio, of which a detail- 
ed and very interesting account will be found in 
a preceding page, has encouraged imitators in 
various styles. One M. Poitevin made an as- 
cent in Paris seated on a horse, which was at- 
tached to the balloon in place of the car. The 
London Athenceum invokes the aid of the police 
to prevent such needless cruelty to animals, and 
to exercise proper supervision over the madmen 
who undertake such fool-hardy feats. -- — A 
plaster mask said to have been taken from the 
face of Shakspeare, and bearing the date 1616 
on its back, has been brought to London from 
Mayence, which is said to have been procured 
from an ecclesiastical personage of high rank 
atHCologno. It excites considerable attention 
virtuosos.^— The English, undeterred i 


by the indignation which has been poured out 
upon Lord Elgin by Byron and others for rifling 
Athens of its antiquities for display at home, 
are practicing the same desecration in regard 
to the treasures discovered in Nineveh by Mr. 
Layard. It is announced that the Great Bull 
: and upwards of 100 tons of sculpture excavated 
by him, may be expected in England in Septem- 
ber for the British Museum. The French Gov- 
ernment arc also making extensive collections 

of Assyrian works of art. Among those who 

perished by the loss of the British steamer Orion 
was Dr. John Burns, Professor of Surgery in 
the University of Glasgow, and a man of con- 
siderable eminence in his profession. He w^as 
the author of several works upon various medi- 
cal subjects and had also wTitten upon literary 
and theological topics. Dr. Gray, Professor of 
Oriental languages in the same university has 

also decea.sed within the month. A new 

filtering apparatus, intended to render sea-w^ater 
drinkable, has recently been brought to the no- 
tice of the Paris Academy. A letter in the 

London Atheneeum from the Nile complains bit- 
terly of the constant devastation of the remain.? 
of ancient temples, &c., caused by the rapacious 
economy of the government. The writer states 
that immense sculptured and painted blocks have 
been taken from the temple of Karnac, for the 
construction of a sugar factory; a fine ancient 
tomb has also entirely disappeared under this 
process. Very earnest complaints are also 
made of the Prussian traveler Dr. Lopsius, for 
carrying away relics of antiquity., and for de- 
stroying others. The writer urges that if this 
process is continued Egypt will lose far more 
by the cessation of English travel than .she can 

gain in the value of material used. Rcv.*W. 

Kirby, distinguished as one of the first entomo- 
logists of the age, died at his residence in Suf- 
folk, July 4th, at the advanced age of 91. He 
has left behind him several works of great ability 

and rcjiutation on his favorite science. ^li is 

stated tliat the late Sir Robert Peel left his pa- 
pers to Lord Mahon and Mr. Edward (Cardwell 
M.P.— Among the deaths of the month we find 
that of an amiable man and accomplished writer, 
Mr. B. Simmons, wdiosc name will l>c recollected 
as that of a frcMjucnt contributor of lyrical poems 
of a high order to Blackwood'* s Magazine^ and to 
several of the Annuals. Mr. Simmons, who held a 
situation in the Excise office, died July 19lh. 
Guizot, the eminent historian, on the mar- 
riage of his two daughters recently to descend- 
ants of the illustrious Hollander De Witt, was 
unable to give them any thing as marriage ^por- 
tions. Notwithstanding the eminent positions he 
has filled for so much of his life — positions which 
most men would have made the means of ac- 
quiring enormou-s w’ealth, Guizot is still poor. 
Thi.s fact alone furnishe.s at oneb evidence and 

il]u.stration of his sterling integrity. A new 

History of Spain, by St. Hilaire, is in course 
of publication in Paris. He has been engaged 
upon it for a number of years, and it i.s said to 
be a wwk of great ability and learning.—— 
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Leve&iiier, the French astronomer, has pub- 
lished a strong appeal in favor of throwing the 
electric telegraph open to the public in France, 
as it has been iir the United States. At pres- 
ent it is guarded by the government as a close 
monopoly. His paper contains a good deal of 
interesting matter in regard to this greatest of 

modern inventions. Me inhold, the author 

of the “ Amber Witch,’’ has lately been fined 
and imprisoned for slandering a brother clergy- 
man. This is the second instance in which he 

has been convicted of this offense. M. Guizot 

has addressed a long letter to each of the five 
classes of the Institute of France, to declare 
tliat ho can not accept the candidateship offered 
him for a seat in the Superior Council of Public 

Instruction. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 

is to be a candidate for the House of Commons, i 
with Colonel Sibthorpe, for Lincoln. He has a 
new play forthcoming for the Princess’s Theater, j 

Miss Strickland has in preparation a 

series of volumes on the Queens of Scotland, as 
a companion to her interesting and successful 

work on the Ciueens of England. Sir Francis 

Knowles has recently taken out a patent for 
producing iron in an improved form.* In blast- 
furnaces, as at present constructed, the ore, the I 
flux, and combustibles, arc mixed together; and 
the liberated gases of the fuel in jure the quality 
of the iron, and cause great waste, in the shape 
of slag. By the new process the ore is to be 
kept separate from the sulphureous fuel in a 
compartment contrived for the purpose, in the 
centre of tlus furnace, where it wdll he in con- 
tact with j)cat only ; and in this way the waste 
will be avoided, and a (pialiiy of metal will be 
produced fully equal l<i the best Swedish. The in- 
vcHtiou is likely to he one of considcralde imjiort- 

ancc. Professor .Iounston, the distinguished 

English agriculturist, who visited this country 
last year, and lectured in several of the princi- 
pal cities, at a lato fariuors’ meeting in Ber- 
wickshire. gave a general account of the state 
of agriculture in America, as it fell under his 
personal observation. He represented it in the 
Non hern States as about what it w^as in Scot- 
land eighty or ninety yc.ars ago. The land in 
all New England he said had been exhausted 
• by bad farming, and even in the Western Slates 
the tendency of things was to the same result. 
He thought it would not be long before America 
would bo utterly unable to e.xport wheat to 
England in any large quantity. 

Affairs in France arc still unsettled. The 
Gwernment goes steadily forward in the enact- 
ment of laws restraining the Press, forbidding 
free discussion among the people, diminishing 
popular rights and preparing the way, by all 
the means in their power, for another revolutinn. 
The most explicit provisions the Constitution 
have been .set aside and the government of the 
Republic is really more despotic than w*as that 
of Lrjuis Philippe at any time during his reign. 
A w’arm debate occurred in the Assembly on the 
bill for restricting tho liberty of the press. Iti 


commenced on the 8th of Jnly^d gave occasion 
to a violent scene. M. Rouber, the Minbter 
of Justice, spoke of the Revolntion of February 
as a “disastrons catastrophe,” which elicited 
loud demands from the opposition that he should 
be called to order. The President refused to 
call him to order and M. Girardin threatened to ^ 
resign saying, that he would not sit in an assem- 
bly where such language was permitted. He 
did not resign, however, but his friends contented 
themselves with handing in a protest the next 
day which tho President refused to receive. 
The debate then proceeded and an amendment 
was passed, 313 to 281, declaring that all lead- 
ing articles in journals..should be signed by the 
writers. On the 1 5th an amendment was adopted 
that papers publishing a feuilleton should pay an 
additional tax of one centime beyond tho ordinary 
stamp duty. On the 16th tho bill was finally 
passed by a vote of 390 to 265. 


From Portugal we learn that Mr. Clay, 
having failed to secure from the Portuguese 
government a compliance wuth the demands he 
>vas instructed to make, asked for his passports 
and withdrew. The difiiciilty engages the atten- 
tion of the Portuguese Minister at Washington, 
and the Department of State, and it is supposed 
that it will ho amicably settled. No details of 
the negotiations in progress have been made 
public, but it is understood that no doubt exists 
as to the result. 


In Germany the event of the month w-hich 
excites most interest in this country, is tlia 
death of Neander. Our preceding pages con- 
tain a notice of his life, writings, and character, 
which renders any I’urlher mention here unnec- 
essary. At Berlin the Academy of Sciences 

has been hoRliiig a sitting, aecording to its 
statutes, in honor of tho memor}^ of Lcibnilz. 
In the course of the oration delivered on the 
occasion it was stated that, the 4th t»f Augu&t 
next being the 50th anniversary of the admis- 
sion of Alexander von Humboldt as a member 
of the Academy, it has been resolved, in cele- 
bration of the event, to place a marble bust of 
the Nestor of Science” in the lecture-room of 
tho Society. 


From Spain there is nothing of importanoe. 
The Queen, Isabella, gave birth to an heir, on 
tho 13th of July, but it lived scarcely an hour, 
so that the Duchess of Moiitpensicr is still heir 
presumptive to tho throne. Tho Count of 
Montemolin has married a sister of the king of 
Naples, and the Spanish minister, taking ollense, 
has left that court. 


From Denmark there is intelligence of new 
hostilities. Tho Schleswig-Holstein difficulty, 
which was supposed to have been settled, has 
broken out afresh. The negotiations which 
had been in progress between the live great 
powers, were broken off by Prussia, she declar- 
ing that neither Austria nor Frusta could ever 
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MMDt to oonside^ng the provinces in question loss on both sides has been estimated at about 
w parts of the Danish monarchy. The failure 7000 men in killed, wounded, and missing— 
to agree upon satisfactory terms, Jed both parties of which the Holstein party say the greater 
to prepare for renewed hostilities, and a severe share has iallen upon the Danes. Another en- 
engagement took place on the 25th of July, be- gagement is said to have taken place on the 1st 
tween the Danes and the Holsteiners, in which, of August near Mohede, in which the Danes 
the latter were defeated. The field of action was were defeated, with but slight loss on either 
Idstedt, a small village on the Flensborg road. side. The interference of the great powers is 
The Danish army amounted to about 45,000 anticipated, 
men, commanded by General Von Krogh ; the ■ ■■■ 

army of the Holsteiners to 28,000 only, com- From India and the East there is little news 
manded at the centre by General Willisen, a of interest. A terrible accident occurred at 
Prussian volunteer; at the right by Colonel Von Benares on the 1st of May. A fleet of thirty 
der Horst, also a Prussian, and at theP left by boats, containing ordnance stores, was destroyed 
Colonel Von der Taun,^a Bavarian officer, of by the explosion of 3000 barrels of gunpowder 
chivalrous courage and great impetuosity, with which they were freighted. Four hundred 
The battle commenced at three o’clock in the 
morning with an attack of the Danes on both 
wings of the enemy. They were very warmly 
received, and after the battle had lasted two or 
three hours, they made an assault upon the 
centre, with infantry, cavalry, and artillery at 
the same time. They were so strongly repulsed, 
however, that they were compelled to retreat. 

An attack of their whole force, concentrated upon | factories. The great Oriental diamond, seized 

the centre and right wing of the Holsteiners was < by the British as part of the spoils of the Sikh 
more successful, and by bringing jip a reserve, j war, was presented to the Queen on the 3d of 
after ten or twelve hours hard fighting, they j July, having arrived from India a few days 
compelled the Holstein centre to give way, and j before. It vras discovered in the mines of Gol- 
by two o’clock the army was in full retreat, but conda three hundred years ago, and first bclong- 
in good order. The Danes appear to have been ed to the Mogul emperor, the father of the great 
cither too fatigued or too indolent to follow up Aurungzebce. Its shape and size are like those 
their advantage. The members of the Holstein of the pointed end of a hen’s egg ; and its value 
government, who were in Schleswig, fled im- is estimated at two millions of poqnds sterling. 

mediately to Kiel, on hearing the battle was ' News has been received of an insurrection 

lost; all the officials also left the town; the against the Dutch government in the district of 
post-office was shot, the doors locked, and all Bantam. The insurgents attacked the town of 
business suspended. The battle was more san- ! Anjear, in the Straits of Sunda, hut, after b«rn- 
guinary than that fought under the walls ofjing the houses, were driven back to their fast- 
Frederica on the 6th of July Idit year. The | nesses by the military. 
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ill Meuorum. Boston : Ticknor, Reed, and | that pervades this volume, there is no indulgence 
Fields. 12mo. pp. 216. in vreak and morbid sentiment. It is free from 

Th* impressive beauty of these touching I preternatural gloom which so often makes 
lyrics proceeds, in a great degree, from thelf>®g'“ abomination to every healthy 

“sad sinoerity” which so evidently inspired ■ *1 he tearful bard does not allow hiru- 

their composition, ft memory of a youthful ! self to be drowned in sorrow, but draws from its 
friend, who was distinguished for his rare early P’*’’® hitter fountains the sources of noble 
promise, his ripe and manifold accomplishments, inspiration and earnest resolve. No one can 
and a strange, magnetic affinity with the genius *®s® ““'"al records of a spirit, wounded 
nf the author, theee exquisite poems are the “rushed, without fresh admiration oHIio 

gushing expression of a heart touched and soft- «®i‘ poetical resources, the firm, masculine in- 
ened, but not enervated by deep sorrow. The t®”?®*. and the unbounded wc^th of feeling, 
poet a pensive delight in gathering up 'whieh have placed Tennyson in such a lofty 

ill) of the brother of his affections j position among the living poets of England. 

his teems with all sweet and beautiful ■ 

imagedl^ show the tenderness of his grief ; Harper and Brothers have recently published 
eveiy object in external nature recalls the lost The History of DariuSj by Jacob Abbott, The 
treasosaY after reveling in the luxury of English Language in its Elements and Forms^ 

WOiMlieTegains a serene tranquillity, with the by William C. Fowler, Julia Howard^ a Ro- 
la^Wn many years. With the exquisite pathos mance, by Mrs. Martin Belz^, Five Years of a 


and twenty persons were killed on the spot, 
about 800 more were wounded, and a number 
of houses were leveled with the ground. The 
cause of the disaster remained unexplained, as 
not a human being was left alive who could tell 
the tale. The city of Canton has been visit- 

ed with a severe fever which has been very de- 
structive, though it had spared the European 
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Hunter's Life in the Interior of South Africa^ adventures vith the same eagerness of passion 
^ R. G. Gumming, Health, Disease, and Remedy, which led him to expatriate himself from the 
by Gsobge Moobe, and Latter Day Pamphlets, charms of English society in the tangled depths 
No. viii., by Thomas Carltle. of the African forest. Every page is redolent 

The History of Darius is one of Mr. Abbott’s of gunpowder, and you almost hear the growl 
popular historical series, written in the style of of the victim as he falls before the unerring shot 
• easy and graceful idiomatic English (though not of this mighty hunter. * 

always free from inaccuracies), which give a Dr. Moore’s book on Health, Disease, and 
pleasant flavor to all the productions of the Remedy is a plain, practical, common-sense 
author. In a neat preface, with which the treatise on hygiene, without confinement in the 
volume is introduced, Mr. Abbott explains the harness of any of the modern apathies. His 
reasons for the mildness and reserve with w^hich alert and cheerful spirit will prevent the increase 
he speaks of the errors, and often the crimes of of hypochondria by the perusal of his volume, 
the persons whose history he describes. He and hisi directions are so clear and definite, that 
justifies this course, both on the ground of its they can be easily comprehended even by the 
intrinsic propriety, and of the authority of Scrip- most nervous invalid. Its purpose can not be 
ture, which, os he justly observes, relates the more happily described than in the words of the 
narratives of crime “ in a calm, simple, im- author. “ It is neither a popular compendium 
partial, and forbearing spirit, which leads us to of physiology, hand-book of physic, an art of 
condemn the sin.s, but not to feel a Pharisaical healing made easy, a medical, guide-book, a 
resentment and wrath against the sinner.” The domestic medicine, a digest of (^d scraps on 
present volume sets forth the leading facts in digestion, nor a dry reduction of a better book, 
the life of Darius the Great with remarkable but rather a running comment on a few prom- 
dearnoss and condensation, and can scarcely be inent truths in medical science, viewed accord- 
too highly commended, both for the use of ing to the writer’s own experience. The object 
juvenile readers, and of those vdio wish to has been to assist the unprofessional reader to 
become acquainted with the subject, but who form a sober estimate of Physic, and enable him 
have not the leisure to pursue a more extended to second tne physician’s efforts to promote 
cpurse of historical study. health.” Dr. Moore’s habits of thought and 

Professor Fowler’s work on the English expression are singularly direct, and he never 
Language is a profound treatise on the Philos- leaves you at a loss for his meaning. 

Ophy of Grammar, the fniit of laborious and We can not say so much for Carlyle, whoso 
patient research for many years, and an addition eighth number of Latter-Day Tracts, 
of unmistakable value to our abundant philolog. brings that flaming and fantastic series to a close., 
ical treasures. It treats of the English Language with little detriment, we presume, to the public, 
in its elements and forms, giving a copious history Phillips, Sampson, and Co. have published a 
of its origin and development, and ascending to critique on Carlyle, by Elizur Weight, the 
tha original principles on which its construction pungent editor of the Boston Chronotype, entitled 
is founded. The work is divided into eight Perforations of the “ Latter-Day Pamphlets, by 
parts, each of which presents a different aspect one of the ESt^hteen Million Bores,'*' in which he 
of the subject, yet all of them, in their mutual makes some effective hits, reducing the strongest 
correlation, and logical dependence, are intended positions of his opponent to impalpable powder, 
to form a complete and symmetrical system. The Odd Fellows' Ojfering for 
We arc acquainted with no work on tWs subject by Edward Walker, is the ninth volume of this 
which is better adapted for a text-book in col- beautiful annual, and is issued with the earliest of 
legiatc instruction, for which purpose it is its competitors for public favor. As a repre- 
espccially designed by the author. At the sentative of the literary character of the Order, 
same time it will prove an invaluable aid to it is highly creditable to the Institution. Seven 
more advanced students of the niceties of our of the eleven illustrations are from original 
language, and may even bo of service to the paintings by native artists. The frontispiece, 
most practiced writers, by showing them the representing the Marriage of Washington, ap- 
raw material, in its primitive state, out of which peals forcibly to the national sentiment, and if 
they cunningly weave together their most fin- an appropriate embellishment for a work ded- 
ished and beautiful fabrics. icated to a large and increasing fraternity, whose 

Julia Howard is the reprint of an Irish story principles arc in admirable harmony with those 
of^exciting interest, which, by its powerful of our free institutions. 

delineation of passion, its bright daguerreotypes Haw-Ho-Noo, or, Records of a Tourist, by 
of character, and the wild intensity of its plot, Charles Lanman, published by Lippincott, 
mu.st become a favorite with the lovers of high- Grambo, and Co., under an inappropriate title, 
wrought fiction. presents many lively and agreeable descriptions 

We have given a taste of Cummtng’s Five of adventures in various journeys in different 
Tears of a Hunter's Life in the last number of parts of the United States. The author baa a 
The New Monthly Magazine, from which it will keen sense of the beauties of nature, is always 
be seen that the writer is a fierce, blood-thirsty at homo in the forest or at the side of the 
Nimrod, whose highest ideal is found in the mountain stream, and tells all sorts of stories 
destruction of wild-bcasts, and who relates bis about trout, salmon, beavers maple-sugar, rat- 
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tle-snakcs, and barbecues, writh a heart-felt 
unction that is quite contagious. As a writer 
of simple narrative, his imagination sometimes 
outstrips his discretion, but every one who reads 
his book will admit that ho is not often surpassed 
for the fresh and racy character of his anecdotes. 

* The Autobiography of Leigh Hwnt^ published 
by Harper and Brothers, as our readers may 
judge irom the specimens given in a former 
number of this Magazine, is one of the most 
charming works that have lately been issued 
from the English press. Leigh Hunt so easily 
falls into the egotistic and ridiculous, that it is a 
matter of wonder how he has escaped from them 
to so great a degree in the present volumes. 
His vanity seems to have been essentially soft- 
ened by the experience of life, the asperities of 
his nature greatly worn away, and his mind 
brought under the influence of a kindly and 
'genial humor. With his rare mental agility, 
his susceptibility to many-sided impressions, and 
his catholic sympathy with almost every phase 
of character and intellect, ho could not fail to 
have treasured up a rich store of reniiniscence.s, 
and his personal connection with the most cel- 
ebrated literary men of his day, gives them a 
spirit and flavor, which could not have been 
obtained by the mere records of tis individual 
bioiiraphy. The work abounds with piquant 
anecdotes of Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, By- 
ron, Keats, Lamb, tiazlitt, and Moore — gives a 
detailed exposition of Hunt’s connection with 
the P-xam'iner, and his imprisonment for libel — 
his residence in Italy — his return to Enghuid — 
and his various literary projects — and describes 
with the most childlike frankness the present 
^latc of his opinions and feelings on the manifold 
questions which have given a direction to his 
inlollcclual activity through life. Whatever 
uiijircssicns it, may leave as to iho character of 
the authoi, tiicre can be but one opinion as to 
the iascinMiion of his easy, .spriirhtly, gossiping 
style, and the interest which attaches to the 
literary ciiclus, whose folding-doors he not un- 
gracefully thrown open. 

The United States Railroad Guide and Steam- 
Itoat JoiirmiJ, by Holbrook and Company, is one 
of the best manuals for the u.se of travelers now 
i.ssiied by the monthly press, camtaining a great 
variety of valuable information, in a neat and 
Tiortable form. 

Hmts to Young itfbn on the True Relation of 
ihe Sexes. I)y John Wake, M.D., is a brief 
treatise, prepared b}’’ a distinguished scientific 
man of Br)«ton, in which an important subject is 
•realed with delicacy, good sense, and an earnest j 
'spirit. It is published by Tappan, Whiuimorc, 
and Mason, Boston. 

Among the publications of the last month by 
Lipi»incoit, (irambo, and Company, is the Iih, 
•til eleiiant illuminated souvenir, edited by Pro- 
lessor John S. Hart, and comprising litcraiycon- 
uibutioiLs from distinguished American authors, 
several of whom, we notice, are from the 
younger class of writers, who have already 
won a proud and enviable fame by the admir- 


able productions of their pens. In addition to 
the w^ell-written preface by the Editor, we 
observe original articles by Stoddard, Borer, 
Caroline May, Alice Carey, Piiebe Carey, 
Rev. Charles T. Brooks, Mary Spenser Pease, 
Edith May, Eliza A. Starr, Kate Ca^ipijell, 
and others, most of w'hich are superior speci- 
mens of the lighter form of periodical literature. 
The volume is embellished vrilh exquisite beauty, 
containing four brilliantly illuminated pages, and 
eight line engravings, executed in the highest 
style of London art. We are pleased to wel- 
come so beautiful a work from the spirited and 
intelligent house by which it is issued, as a 
promise that it will sustain the 'well-earned 
reputation of the old establishment of Grigg, 
Elliot, and Co., of 'which it is the successor. 
The head of that firm, Mr. John Giiioi;, we 
may take this occasion to remark, presents as 
striking a history as can be furnished by the 
records of book.selling in ibis country. C(»ni- 
mencing life without the aid of any external 
facilities, and obtaining the highest cuilucnce in 
his profession, by a long career of industry, 
enterprise, and ability, he has retired from uctive 
business wkh an ample fortune, and the univer- 
sal esteem of a large circle of friends. Wc 
that his future years may be as happy, as his 
busy life has ])een exemplary and prosperous. 

George ?. Putnam has published The Chron- 
ielc of the Conquest of Granada, by WAsiiiNri- 
TON Irving, forming the fimrtccntli v(»!umc of 
the beautiful revised edition of Irving's collccttMl 
works. Since the first publication of this ro- 
mantic prose-poem, the fi(;tilious du*ss, in wliitjh 
the inventive fancy of the author had urrnvcd 
the story, had been made the subioct cl .some- 
what stringent criticism; Fray Anton ir) ^Vva- 
pida had been found to belong l(» a Spanish 
briineb of the family of I>ie(lrich Knieiverbnckt'r ; 
and doubts were thus cast over the eri'diinlity 
of the whole veracious chronicle. Mr. living 
extricates himself from the dilciTitna with his 
usual graecful ingenuitv’. In a eharaclciistic 
note to this cditiini, he e-\})l:uns the cirenm- 
stanees in which the liisiory had its origin, and 
show's conclusively that whatever dimness may 
be llirow’ii over the idciUily of tho w'orlhy Frav' 
Antonio, tho work itself w’as constructed from 
authentic documents, and is faithful in all its 
essential points to historical fact. AVliilc (;ceu- 
pied at j\ladrid in writing the life of (Columbus, 
Mr. Irving was stroniily impressed with tho 
rh'li materials presented by the w^ar of Granada, 
for a composition W’hich should blend tlie inter- 
est of romance with the fidelity of history. 
Alive as he alw’ays is to ])icturcsque cfiec{,' ho 
was .struck w’ith the contrast presented by tho 
combatants id' Oriental and European creeds. 
(!Osluincs, and manners; with the hairbrained 
enterprises, cliivalrie adventures, and wild forays 
through mountain regions ; and with tho moss- 
trooping assaults on cliflf-built ca.stles and (Tag- 
ged fortrcss{‘s, which .succeeded each other with 
dazzling brilliancy and variety. Fortunately in 
tho Nvcll-siorcd libraries of Madrid, he had ac- 
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oopimii and authentic chronieleii dh/tm 
in manusoriptt written at the time by eyw^alu 
aemefl, and in acme instanoes^ by pereons whe 
had been aotuaJJy engaged in the scenes de- 
soiibed. At a subsequent period, after com* 
pleting the Life ef Coiumbus, he made an ex- 
tensive tour in Andalusia, visiting the ruins of 
the Moorish towns, fortresses, and oastles, and 
the wild mountain passes, which had been the 
principal theatre of the war, and passing some 
tiine in the stately old palace of the AU^bra, 
the once favorite abode of the Moorish mon- 
arofas. With thu preparation, he finished the 
manntoript of which im had already drawn up 
the general outline, editing the fiction of a 
fipanbh monk as the chronicler of the history. 
By this innocent stratagem, Mr. Irving intended 
to personify in Fray Antonio the monkish zealots 
who made themselves busy in the campaigns, 
marring the chivalry of the camp by the bigotry 
of the cloister, and exulting in every act of in- 
tolerance toward the Moors. 

This ingenious explanation will give a fresh 
interest to the present edition. The costume 
of the garrulous Agapida is still retained, al- 
though the narrative is reduced Ihore strictly 
within historical bounds, and is enriched with 
new facts that have been recently brought to 
light by the erudite researches of Alcdntara and 
other diligent explorers of this romantic field. 
With excellent taste, the publisher has issued 
this volume in a style of typographical elegance 
not unworthy the magnificent paragraphs of the 
goldcn-moqthed author. 

The Life and Times of General John Lamb^ 
by Isaac Q Leakf, published at Albany by J. 
Munsell, is an impoitant contribution to the his- 
t^y of the Revolution, compiled from oiiginal 
documents, many of which possess great interest. 

Progress in the Northwest is the title of the 
Annual Discourse delivered before the Historical 
Society of Ohio, by the President, William D 
Gallagher, and published by H. W. Derby and 
Co , Cincinnati. It gives a rapid description of 
the progress of cultuation and improvement m 
the Northwestern portion of the United States, 


f miaous uorrutkm, If ■dented jto Uu elaborate his- 
i toHeal oofliqKMdtimi) ivmfid leave him with but 
^ few rivals in tbii di^itmeiit of literatura. 

Orafioa thi Fki Beta Kappa Sodsty 

of Harvakd UaiverHty, by Tmotuy Walker, 
published by James Munroe and Co., Boston, ip 
a temperate discussion of the Reform Spirit of 
the day, abounding in salutary oautions and ju- 
dicious discriminations. The style of the Ora- 
tion savors more of die man of aflairs thair of 
the practical writer, and its good sense and 
moderate tone must have commended it to the 
cultivated audience before which it was deliv- 
ered. * 

The Poem4m the Jmerican Legend^ by Bayard 
Taylor, pronounced on the same occasion, and 
published by John Bartlett, Cambridge, is a 
graceful portraiture of the elements of romance 
and poetry in the traditions of our country, and 
contains passages of uncommon energy of versi- 
fication, expressing a high order of moral and 
patriotic sentiment. His allusion to the special 
legends of different localities are very felicitous 
in their tone, and the tribute to the character of 
the lamented President is a fine instance of the 
condensation and forcible brevity which Mr. 
Taylor commands with eminent success. 

A useful and seasonable arork, entitled J^te- 
ropr, Poet and Present, by Francis H Unqe- 
wiTTER, LL D., has been issued by G. P. Put- 
nam, which aull be found to contain a mass oi 
information, carefully arranged and cj^gested, of 
great service to the student of Kuropean Geog- 
laphy and History. The author, a^ho is a native 
German, has published several extensive geo- 
graphical works in his own country, a'hich have 
given him the reputation of a sound and accurate 
scholar in that department of research. He ap- 
pears to ha^ made a faithful and discriminating 
use of the ^undant materials at his command, 
and has produced a work which can not fail to 
do him credit in his adopted land. 

The Architecture of Country Houses, by A. J. 
Downing, published by D. Appleton and Co., is 
from the pen of a writer whose former produc- 
tions entitle him to the rank of a standard 


showing the giant steps which have been taken, 
especially within the last twenty years, on that 
broad and fertile domain. The conditions of 
future advancement are also discussed in the 
spirit of philosophical analysis, and with occa- 
sional touches of genuine eloquence. 

Edward £veulit\ Oratum at the Celebra- 
tion of the Battle of Bunker Hill, published by 
Redding and Co., Boston, describes some of the 
lending incidents in that opening scene of the 
American Revolution, and is distinguished for 
the rhetorical felicity, the picturesque beauty 
of expression, and the patriotic enthusiasm 
which have given a wide celebrity to the anni- 
versary perfiOrmanoes of the author. Its fiow- 
ing melody of style, combined with the impress- 
ive tones and graceful manner of the speaker, 
enables us to imagine the effect which is said to 
have been produced by its delivery. The ability 
exhibited in Mr. Everett's expressive and lu- 


autbority on the attractive subject of the present 
volume. Mr. Downing has certainly some un- 
common qualifications for the successful accom- 
plishment of his task, which requires no less 
practical experience and knowledge than a sound 
and cultivated taste. He is familiar with the 
best publications of previous authois, his pur- 
suits have led him to a thorough appreciation 
of the wants and capabilities of country life ; he 
has been trained by the constant influence of 
rural scones , and with an eye keenly suscept- 
ible to the effect of piopoition and form, he 
brings the refinements of true culture and the 
suggestions of a Mgilant common-sense to the 
improvement of Rural Architecture, which he 
wishes to see in harmony with the grand and 
beautiful scenery of this country. His remarks 
in the commencement of the volume, with re- 
gard to the general significance of architecture 
are worthy of profound attention. A due ob- 
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SQrvMM cf^^^pri^iiiiples, which he elo^ueotlj 
ffoiild resmte the fine locftUtiea for 
has done so much from the mon^ 
ftrimlM' in wood and ^briok ^tb which they 
aia so often deformed. His discussion of the 
IfiBjterials and modes of construction are of great 
practical value. With the abundance of designs 
which he presents, for every style of rural build- 
ing, and the careful estimates of the expense, 
no ‘One who proposes to erect a house, m the 
country can fail to derive great advantage from 
consulting his well-written and interesting pages. 

Tallis, Willoughby, & Go, are publishing as 
serials the Mvcnture$ of Don trans- 

lated by Jarvis, and tb^ Compl^ti Wo^kt of 
Shaktpeare, edited by James OboiiaIld HanXii- 
WELL. The ]>on Quixote is a cheap edition, 
embellished with wood cuts by Tony Johannot. 
The Sbakspeare is illustrated with steel engrav- 
ings by Rogers, Heath, Fioden, and Wdker, 
from designs by Henry Warren, Edward Cor- 
bould, and other English artists who are favor- 
ably known to the public. It is intended that 
this edition shall contain all the writings ascrilied 
to the immortal dramatist, without distinction, 
including not only the Poems and well -authen- 
ticated Plays, but also the Plays t of doubtful 
origin, or of which Shakspeare is supposed to 
have been only in part the author. 

Herrman J. Meyer, a German publisher in 
this city, is issuing an edition of Meyer’s 
Univermni, a splendid pictorial work, which is 
to appear in monthly parts, each containing four 
engravings on steel, and twelve of them making 
an annual volume with forty-eight plates. They 
consist of the most celebrated views of natural 
scenery, and of rare works of art, selected from 
prominent objects of interest in every part of the 
globe. The first number contains an engraving 
of Bunker Hill Monument, the Ehle National^ 
at Paris, Rousseau’s Hermitage at Montmoren- 
cy, and the Royal Palace at Munich, besides a 
well-executed vignette on the title-page and 
cover. The letter-press descriptions by the 
author are retained in the original language, 
which, in a professed American edition, is an 
injudicious arrangement, serving to limit the 
circulation of the work, in a great degree, to 
Germans, and to those familiar with the German 
language. 

Mrs. Crowe’s Night Side of Nature^ pub- 
lished by J. S. Redfimd, is another contribution 
to the literature of Ghosts and Ghost-Seers, 
which, like the furniture and costume of the 
middle ages, seems to bo coming into fashion 
with many curious amateurs of novelties. The 
reviving taste for this kind of speculation is a 
siy^ular feature of the age, showing the preva- 
of a dissatisfied and restless skepticism, 
rather than an enlightened and robust faith in 
spiritual realitiei. Mrs. Crowe is a decided, 
though gentle advocate of the preternatural 
(rharacter of the marvelous phenomena, of which 
probably every country and age presents a more 
Or less extended Htoord. She has collected a 
large mass of incidents, which have been sup- 


to bear upon the aulgeet, many of wl^h 
oommunioated to her on personal authority, 
aed were first brought to the notice of the pub- 
lio in her volume. She has pursued her re- 
searohes, with incredible industry, into the 
traditions of various nations, making free use of 
the oopious erudition of the Germans in this 
department, and arranging the facts or legends 
she has obtained with a certain degree of his- 
torical criticism, that gives a value to her work 
as an illustration of national beliefs, without ref- 
erence to its character as a horihu nccut of 
weird and marvelous stories. In point of style, 
her volume is unexceptionable; its spirit is 
modest and reverent ; it can not be justly accused 
of superstition, though it betrays a womanly 
instinct for the supernatural : and without being 
imbued with any love of dogmas, breathes an 
unmistakable atmosphere of purity and religious 
trust. The study of this subject can not be 
recommended to the weak-minded and timorous, 
but an omnivorous digestion may find a whole- 
some exercise of its capacity in Mrs. Crowe’s 
tough revelations. 

A volume of Discourses, entitled Christian 
Thoughts Off Lifey by Henry Gi^es, has been 
published by Ticknor, Reed, and Fields, Boston, 
consisting of a series of elaborate essays, in- 
tended to gather into a compact form some 
fragments of moral experience, and to give a 
certain record and order to the author’s desul- 
tory studies of man’s interior life. Among the 
subjects of which it treats are The Worth of 
Life, the Continuity of Life, the Discipline of 
Life, Weariness of Life, and Mystery in Religion 
and in Life. The views presented by Mr. Giles 
; are evidently the fruit of profound personal re- 
flection ; they glow with the vitality of experi- 
ence ; and in their tender and pleading eloquence 
will doubtless commend themselves to many 
human sympathies. Mr. Giles has been hitherto 
most favorably known to the public in this 
country, as a brilliant rhetorician, and an orig- 
inal and 'piquant literary critic ; in the present 
volume, he displays a rare mastery of ethical 
analysis and deduction. 

W. Phillips & Co., Cincinnati, have issued an 
octavo volume of nearly seven hundred pages, 
composed of Lectures on the American Eclectic 
System of Surgery, by Benjamin L. Hill, M.D., 
'with over one hundred illustrative engravings. 
It is based on the principles of the medical sys- 
tem of which the author is a distinguished prac- 
titioner. 

The National Temperance Offerings edited by 
S. F. Cary, and published by R. Vandien, is got 
up in an expensive style, and is intended as a 
gift-book worthy the patronage of the advocates 
of the Temperance Reform. In addition to a 
variety of contributions both in prose and poetry 
from several able writers, it contains biograph- 
ical .sketches of some distinguished Temperance 
men, accompanied with their portraits, among 
whom we notice Rev. Dr. Boecher, Horace 
Greeley, John H. Hawkins, T. P. Hunt, and 
others. 




Fi». 1. — Promknade Dress. Fig. 2. — Costume for a Young Lady. 

F 1 A DRESS of a beautiful lavender taffetas, the front of the skirt 

trimmed with folds of Iho same, con6ned at rejjular distances with seven flutes 
of lavender gauze ribbon, put on the reverse of the folds ; a double fluted frilling, rather narrow, 
encircles the opening of the body, which is made high at the back, and closed in the front with 
a fluting of ribbon similar to that on the skirt; demUlong sleeves, cut up in a kind of wave at the 
baok, so as to show the under full sleeve of spotted white muslin. Chemisette of fulled mu.slin, 
confined with bands of ncedlc-work. Scarf of white China crape, beautifully embroidered, and 
finished with a deep, while, silk fringe. Drawn capote of pink crape, adorned in the interior vrith 
half- wreaths of green myrtle. 

Fig. 2. Costume for a Young Lady. — A dress of white barege trimmed with three deep 
vandyked flounces put on close to each other ; high body, formed of worked inlet, finished with 
a stand-up row' round the throat; the sleeves descend as low as the elbow, where they are finished 
with two deep frillings, vandyked similar to the flounces. Half-long gloves of straw-eolored kid, 
surmounted with a bracelet of black velvet. Drawn capote of white crape, adorned with clusters 
ofjthe rose de mott both in the interior and exterior. Pardcssus of pink glare silk, trimmed w’ith 
three frillings of the same, edged with a narrow silk fringe, which also forms a heading to the 
same ; over each hip is a trimming en tablier formed of the fringe ; short sleeves, trimmed with 
one fulling edged w^ith fringe ; those sleeves are of the same piece as the cape, not cut separate ; 
the trimming over the top of the arms being similar to that under, and formed also of fringe; this 
pardcssus is perfectly round in its form, and only closes ju.st upon the front of the waist. 

Morning Caps w'hich are slightly ornamented, vary more in the way in which they are trimmed, 
than in the positive form ; some being trimmed with rhicortes. wreaths of gauze ribbon, jnr knobs 
of ribbon edged with a festooned open-work encircling a simple round of tulle, or what is peiPhaepn 
prettier, a cluster of lace. A pretty form, differing a little from the monotonous round, is com^ 
posed of a round forming a star, the points being cut olT; these points are brought close together, 
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and are enoiroled a narrow bavolet, the front part being formed so as to descend just below 
the ears, approaching somewhat to the appear- 
ance of the front of a capote. A pretty style ; 

of morning cap are those made of India muslin, 
a petit papillon, flat, edged with a choice M ech- 
lace, and having three ricochets and a bunch 
of fancy ribbon placed upon each side, from 
which depend the brides or strings. Others 
are extremely pretty, made of the applique 
lace, rich Mechlin, or needlework, and are some- 
times ornamented with flowers, giving a light- 
ness to their appearance. “ 
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Morning Cafs 







Fig. 4. Morning 
Costume. — Dress and 
pardessus of printed 
cambric muslin, the 
pattern consisting of 
ivreaths and bouqiiet.s 
of flowers. Jupon of 
plain, white cambric 
muslin, edged with a 
border of rich open nco- 
dlew*ork. The sleeves 
of the pardes.sus arc 
gathered up in front of 
the arm. The white 
undcr-sleevcs, which do 
not descend to the wrists, 
are finished by two rows 
ofvandykcd needlework. 
A small needlework cel- 
lar. Lace cap of the 
round form, placed very 
backward on the head, 
and trimmed with full 
coqups of pink and green 
ribbon at each ear. 


Fig. 4. — Morning Costume. 
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{ Prom the Eclectic Review.] 

WORDSWORTH— HIS CHARACTER 
AND GENIUS. 

I N a late article on Southey, we alluded to 
the .solitary position of Wordsworth in that 
lake country where ho once shone the brightest 
sta.Ain a large galaxy. Since then, the star of 
Jove, so beautiful and large, has gone out in 
darkness — the greatest laureate of England ha.s 
expired — the intensest, most unique, and most 
pure-minded of our poets, with the single ex- 
ceptions of Milton and Cowper, is departed. 
And it were losemajesty against his mighty 
shade not to pay it our tribute while yet his, 
memory, and the grass of his grave, are green. 

It is singular, that only a few months have 
elapsed since the great antagonist of his literaiy 
VoL. I. — No. 5. — Oo 


fame — Lord JefTrey (who, we understand, per- 
sist ed to the last in his ungenerous and unjust 
estimate), left the bench of human, to appear 
at the bar of Divine justice. Seldom has the 
death of a celebrated man produced a more 
powerful impression in his own city and circle, 
and a ]e.ss powerful impression on the wi^e 
horizon of the world. In truth, ho had outlived 
himself. It had been very different had he 
passed away thirty years ago, when the “ Edin- 
burgh Review” was in the plenitude of its influ- 
ence. As it was, he disappeared like a star at 
midnight, whose descent is almost unnoticed 
while the whole heavens are white with glory, 
not like a sun going dowm, that night may come 
over the earth. One of the acutest, most ac- 
complished, most warm-hearted, and generous 
of men. Jeffrey wanted that stamp of univer- 
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sality, that highest order of genius, that depth 
ef insight, and that simple directness of purpose, 
not to speak of that moral and religious conse- 
cration, which ‘‘give the world assurance of a 
man.’’ He was the idol of Edinburgh, and the 
rpride of Scotland, because he condensed in him- 
self those qualities which the modern Athens 
has long been accustomed to covet and admire 
— teste and talent rather than genius — subtlety 
ofapprcciation rather thaii poiver of origination — 
the logical understanding rather than the inven- 
tive insight — and because his name had sounded 
out to the ends of the earth. But nature and 
man, not Edinburgh Castle, or the Grampian 
Hills merely, might be pummoned to mourn in 
Wordsworth's departure the loss of one of their 
truest high-pricsts, who had gazed into some 
of the deepest secrets of the one, and echoed 
some of the loftiest aspirations of the other. 

To soften such grief, however, there comes 
in the reflection, that the task of this great poet 
had been nobly discharged. . He had given the 
world assurance, full, and heaped, and running 
over, of >vhat he meant, and of what 'was meant 
by him. While the premature departure of a 
Schiller, a Byron, or a Keats, gives us emotions 
similar to those wherewith we would behold 
the crescent moon, -hatched away as by some 
“insatiate archer,” up into the Inflnite, ere it 
grew into its full glory — Wordsworth, like Scott, 
Goethe, and Southey, W’as permitted to All his 
full and broad sphere. 

What Wordsworth’s mis.«on was, may ho, 
perhaps, understood through some previous re- 
marks upon his great mistress — Nature, as a 
poetical personage. 

There arc three methods of contemplating 
nature. These are the material, the shadowy, 
and the mediatorial. The materialist looks upon 
it as the great and only reality. It is a vast 
solid fact, for ever burning and rolling .around, 
below and above him. The idealist, on the 
contrary, regards it as a shadow — a mode of 
mind — the infinite projection of his own thought. 
The man who stands between the two extremes, 
looks on nature as a great, but not ultimate or 
everlasting scheme of mediation, or compromise, 
between pure and absolute spirit and humanity 
— ^adumbrating God to man, and bringing man 
near to God. To the materialist, there is an 
altar, star-lighted \ heaven-high, but no God. 
To the idealist, there is a God. but no altar. 
He who holds the theory of mediation, has the 
Great Spirit as his God, and the universe as the 
altar on which he presents the gift of his poet- 
ical (wo do not speak at present so much of his 
theological) adoration. 

It must be obvious, at once, which ()f those 
three views of nature is the most poetical. It 
is surely that which keeps the two principles of 
spirit and matter distinct and unconfounded — 
preserves in their proper relations — ^the soul and 
the body of things — God within, and without the 
garment by which, in Goethe’s grand thought, 
“ we see him by.” While one party deify, and 
another destroy matter, the third impregnate, 


without identifying it wuth the Divine pres- 
ence. 

The notions suggested by this view, which is 
that of Scripture, are exceedingly comprehen- 
sive and magnifleent. Nature becomes to the 
poet’s eye “ a great sheet let down from God out 
of heaven^^' and in which there is no object 
“common or unclean.” The purpose and the 
Being above cast such a grandeur over the pet- 
tiest or barest objects, os did the fiery piilar 
upon the sand, or the shrubs of the howling 
desert of its march. Every thing becomes val- 
uable when looked upon as a communication 
from God, imperfect only from the nature of the 
material used. What otherwise might have 
been concluded discords, now appear only stam- 
merings or whisperings in the Divine voice; 
thorns and thistles spring above the primeval 
curse, the “meanest flower that blows” gives 

“Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.’* 

The creation is neither unduly exalted nor con- 
temptuously trampled undcr-lbot, but maintains 
its dignified position, as an embassador from 
the Divine King. The glory of .something far 
I beyond association — that of a divine anti per- 
petual pre.spnce — is shed over the landscape, 
and its golden-drops arc spilled upon the stars. 
Objects the most diverse — the cradle of the 
child, the wet hole of the centipede, the bod of 
the corpse, and the lair of the earlhijiiake, the 
nest of the lark, and the crag on which sits, 
half a.sleep, the dark vulture, digesting blood — 
arc all clothed in a light the same in kind, 
though varying in degree — 

“ A light which never was on sea or shore.” 

In the poetry of the Hcbrcw.s, accordingly, 
the locusts are God’s “ great army — the 
'winds arc his mcs.scngers, the thunder his voice, 
the lightning a “ fiery stream going before him,” 
the moon his witness in the heavens, the sun a 
strong man rejoicing to run his race — all crea- 
tion is ibu.sed and star! led into life through him 
— ^its every beautiful, or dire, or .strange shape in 
the earth or the sky, is God's movable tent ; the 
place where, for a season, his honor, his beauty, 
his strength, and his justice dwell — the tenant 
not degraded, and inconceivable dignity being 
added to the ahridc. 

His mere “tent,” however — for while the 
great and the infinite are thus connected with 
the little and the finite, the subordination of the 
latter to the former is always maintainc<i. The 
most magnificent objects in nature arc but the 
mirrors to God’s face — the .scafTolding to his fu- 
ture purposes ; and, like mirrors, are to wax dim ; 
and, like scaffolding, to bo removed. The great 
sheet is to be received up again into heaven. 
The heavens and the earth are to pass away, 
and to be succeeded, if not by e. purely mental 
economy, yet by one of a more spiritual mate- 
rialism. compared to which the former shall no 
more bo remembered, neither come into mind. 
Those frightful and fantastic forms of animated 
life, through which God’s glory seems to shine 
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with a struggle, and but faintly, shall disappear 
— ^nay, the worlds which boro, . and sheltered 
them in their rugged deny and caves, shall flee 
from the face of the regenerator. ** A milder 
day*’ is to dawn on the universe — the refine- 
ment of matter is to keep pace with the eleva- 
tion of mind. Evil and sin are to be eternally 
banished to some Siberia of space. The word 
of the poet is to be fulfilled, 

“ And one eternal spring encircles all V* 

The mediatorial purpose of creation, fully sub- : 
served, is to be abandoned, that we may sec | 
“ eye to eye,” and that God may be “ all in all.” I 
That such views of matter — its present min- 
istry — the source of its beauty and glory — and 
its future destiny, transferred from the pages of 
both Testaments to those of our great moral 
and religious poets, have deepened some of their 
profoundest, and swelled some of their highest 
strains, is unquestionable. Such prospects as 
were in Milton's eye, when he sung, 

“ Thy Saviour and thy Lord 
Last in the clouds from heaven to be revealed, 

In glory of the Father to dissolve ^ I 

Satan with h.8 perverted world ; then raise 
From the eonflagrant mass, purged and refined. 

New heavens, new earth, ages of endless date,” 

may be found in Thomson, in his closing Hymn 
to the Seasons, in Coleridge’s “ Religious Mus- 
ings,” (in Shelley’s “Prometheus” oven, but 
perverted and disguised), in Bailey's “ Festus'’ 
(cumbered and entangled with his religious 
theory) ; and more rootcdly, although less theo- 
logically, than in all the rest, in the poetry of 
Wordsworth. 

The secret of Wordsworth’s profound and 
peculiar love for Nature, even in her meaner 
and minuter forms, may lie, perhaps, here. 
Dc Quinccy seeks for it in a peculiar conforma- 
tion of the eye, as if he actually did see more in 
the object than other men — in the rose a richer 
rad, in the sky a deeper azure, in the broom a 
yellower gold, in the sun a more dazzling ray^, 
in the sea a finer foam, and in the star a more 
sparkling splendor, than oven Nature’s own 
“sweet and cunning” hand put on; but the 
critic has not sought to explain the rationale of 
this peculiarity. Merc acuteness of vision it 
can not have been, else the eagle might have 
felt^ though not written, “The Excursion” — 
else the fact is not accountable why many of 
weak sight, such as Burke, have been rapturous 
admirers of Nature; and so, till we learn that 
Mr. De Quincey has looked through Words- 
wevth’s eyes, we must call this a mere fancy. 
Hazlitt again, and others since, have accounted 
for the phenomenon by association — but this 
fails, wo suspect, fully to explain the deep, 
native, and brooding passion in question — a 
passion which* instead of being swelled by the 
associations of after life, rose to full stature in 
youth, as “Tintern Abbey” testifies. One 
word of his own, perhaps, better solves the 
mystery — it is the one word “consecration” — 
*' The conaeeration and the poet’s dreBm.” 


His eye had been anointed with eye-salve, and 
he saw, as his poet-predeccssors had done, the 
temple in which he was standing, heard in every 
breeze and ocean biUow the sound of a temple- 
service, and felt that the grandeur of the ritual, 
and of its recipient, threw the shadow of their* 
greatness upon every stone in the corners of the 
edifice, and upon every eft crawling along its 
floors. Reversing the miracle, he saw “trees 
as men walking” — heard the speechless sing, 
and, in the beautiful thought of “ the Roman,” 
caught on his ear the fragments of a “divine 
soliloquy,” filling up the pauses in a universal 
anthem. Hence the tumultuous, yet awful joy 
of his youthful feeling to Nature. Hence his 
estimation of its lowliest features; for does not 
every bush and tree appear to him a “ pillar in 
the temple of his God?” The leaping fish 
pleases him, because its “cheer” in the lonely 
tarn is of praise. The dropping of the earth on 
the coffin lid, is a slow and solemn psalm, min- 
gling in austere sympathy with the raven’s 
croak, and in his “ Power of sound” he proceeds- 
elaborately to conden.se all those varied voices, 
high or low, soft or harsh, united or discordant, 
into one crushing chorus, like the choruses of 
Haydn, or <?f heaven. Nature undergoes no 
outward change to his eye, but undergoes a far 
deeper transfiguration to his spirit — as she 
stands up in the white robes, and with the 
sounding psalmodies of her mediatorial office, 
between him and the Infinite I AM. • 

Never must thhp feeling be confounded with 
Pantheism. All docs not seem to him to be 
God, nor even (strictly speaking) divine; but 
all seems to be immediately from God — rushing 
out from him in being, to rush instantly back to 
him in service and praise. Again the natal 
dew of the fiiist morning is seen lying on bud 
and blade, and the low voice of the first even- 
ing's song becomes audible again. Although 
Coleridge in his youth was a Spinozist, Words- 
worth seems at once, and forever, to have re- 
coiled from even his friend’s eloquent version 
of that oreedless creed, that baseless foundation, 
that system, through the phenomenon of which 
look not the bright eyes of Supreme Intelligence, 
but the blind face of irresponsible and infinite 
necessity. Shelley himself — with all the power 
his critics attribute to him of painting night, 
animating Atheism, and giving strange loveli- 
ness to annihilation — ha*? failed in redeeming 
Spinoza’s theory from the reproach of being as 
hateful as it is false ; and there is no axiom we 
hold more strongly than this — that the theory 
which can not he rendered poetical, can not be 
true. “ Beauty is truth, and truth is beauty,” 
said poor Keats, to whom time, however, was 
not granted to come down from the first glowing 
generalization of his heart, to the particular 
creeds which his ripened intellect would have, 
according to it, rejected or received. 

Nor, although Wordsworth is a devoted lover 
of Nature, down to what many consider the 
very blots — or, at least, dashes and commas in 
her page, i.s he blind to the fact of her transient 
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character. The fewer he worships has his 
‘‘dwelling in the light of setting suns,’’ bat 
that dwelling is not Jiis everlasting abode. For 
earth, and the universe, a “ milder day ” (words 
oertifying their truth by their simple beauty) is 
^n store when “the monuments” of human 
weakness, folly, and evil, shall “all be over- 
grown.” He sees afar ofi* the great spectacle 
of ^Nature retiring before God ; the embassador 
giving place to the King; the bright toys of 
this nursery — ^sun, moon, earth, and stars— put 
away, like childish things; the symbols of the 
Infinite lost in the Infinite itself ; and th(^ugh he 
could, on the Saturday evening, bow before the 
midnight mountains, aniF midnight heavens, he 
could also, on the Sabbath morn, in Rydal 
church, bow as profoundly before the apostolic 
word, “ All these things shall be dissolved.” 

With Wordsworth, as with all great poets, 
his poetical creed passes into his religious. It 
is the same tune with variations. But we con- 
fess that, in his case, we do not think the varia- 
tions equal. The mediation of Nature be under- 
stands, and has beautifully represented in his 
poetry ; but that higher mediation of the Divine 
Man between man and the Father, doe.s not lie 
fully or conspicuously on his page.*“ A believer 
in the m3'.«!tery of godliness he iinquestionabl}' 
was; but he seldom preached it. Christopher 
North, many years ago, in “ Blackwood,” 
doubted if there were so much as a Bible in 
poor Maftgaret’s cottage (Excursion). We 
doubt so, too, and have not found much of the 

true cross” among all his trees. The theolo- 
gians divide prayer into four parts — adoration, 

I hanksgiving, confession, and ]:)etition. Words- 
worth stops at the second. No where do 
we find more solemn, sustained, habitual, and 
worthy adoration, than in his writings. The 
rone, too, of all his poems, is a calm thanks- 
giving, like that of a long blue, cloudless sky, 
coloring, at evening, into the hues of more fiery 
praise. But he docs not weep like a penitent, 
nor supplicate like a child. Such feelings seem 
suppressed and folded up as far-off storms, and 
the traces of past tempests arc succinctly inclosed 
in the algebra of the silent evening air. And 
hence, like Milton’s, his poetry has rather tended 
to foster the glow of devotion in the loftier 
spirits of the rac^— previously taught to adore 
— ^than like that orCowper and Montgomery, to | 
send prodigals back to their forsaken homes ; | 
Davids, to cry, “ Again.st Ihcc only have 1 
sinned ;” and Peters, to shriek in agony, “ Lord, 
-save us, we perish.” 

To pass from the essential poetic element in 
a writer of genius, to his artistic skill, is a fell, 
yet necessary descent — like the painter com- 
pelled, after .sketching the man’s countenance, 
to draw his dress. And yet, as of some men 
jind women, the very dress, by its simplicity, 
elegance, and unity, seems fitted rather to garb 
(be soul than the body — seems the soul made 
visible — ^so is it with the style and manner of 
many great poets. Their speech and music 
without are as inevitable as their genius, or as 


the song forever sounding within their souls. 
And w'hy ? The w'hole ever tends to beget a 
whole — the large substance to cast its deep, yet 
delicate shadow — the divine to be like itself in 
the human, on which its seal is set. So it is 
with Wordsworth. That profound simplicity-— 
that clear obscurity — ^tbat night-like noon — ^that 
noon-like night— that one atmosphere of over- 
hanging Deity, seen weighing upon ocean and 
pool, mountain and mole-bill, forest and flower 
— that pellucid depth — ^that entireness of pur- 
pose and fullness of power, connected with frag- 
mentary, wullful, or even weak execution — ^that 
humble, yet proud, precipitation of himself, 
Antaeus-like, upon the bosom of simple scenes 
and simple sentiments, to regain primeval vigor 
— that obscure, yet lofty isolation, like a tarn, 
little in size, but elevated in site, with few visi- 
tors, but with many stars — ^that Tory-Radical- 
ism, Popish-Protestantism, philosophical Chris- 
tianity, which have rendered him a glorion.s 
riddle, and made Shelley, in despair of finding it 
out, exclaim, 

No Deist, and no Christian he , 

^No Whig, no Tory. 

I lie got AO Bubtic, that to bo 

Nothing was all his glory,”-— , 

all such apparent contradictions, hut real unities, 
in his poetical and moral creed and character, 
are fully cxprc.sscd in his lowly but aspiring 
language, and the simple, elaborate architecture 
of his verse— every stone of which is lifted up 
by the strain of strong logic, and yet laid to 
music ; and, above all. in the choice of his sub- 
jects, which range, with a free and easy motion, 
up from a garden spade and a village drum, to 
the “celestial visages” which darkened at the 
tidings of man’s fall, and to the “ organ of eter- 
nity,” which sung ptcans over his recovery. 

We sum u]> what we have further to .say of 
Wordsw^orth, under the items of his works, his 
life and character, his death ; and shall close by 
inquiring, Who is worthy to he his .successor? 

His w^orks, covering a large space, and 
abounding in every variety of excellence and 
style, a.ssume, after all, a fragmentary aspect. 
They are true, .simple, scattered, and strong, as 
blocks torn from the crags of Helvellyn, and 
lying there “ low, but mighty still.” Few even 
of his ballads are wholes. They leave too 
much untold. They are far too suggestive to 
satisfy. From each poem, however rounded, 
there .streams off a long train of thought : like 
the tail of a comet, which, while testifying its 
powder, mars it.s aspect of oneness. The “ Ex- 
cursion,” avowedly a fragment, seems the splin- 
ter of a larger .splinter ; like a piece of Palla.s, 
itself a piece of some split planet. Of all his 
poems, perhaps, hi.s sonnel.s, hi.s “Laodamia,” 
his “Intimations of Immortality,” and his verses 
on the “ Eclipse in Italy,” are the mos* com- 
plete in execution, as certainly they are the 
mo.st classical in design. Dramatic power he 
has none, nor doe.s he regret the want. “ I 
hate,” he was wont to say to Hazlitt, “ those 
interlocutions between Caius and Lucius.” He 
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sees^ as ** from a tow^r, the end of all.^’ The 
wavinj^ lights and shadows, the varied loopholes 
of view, the shiftings and fluctuations of feeling, 
the growing, broadening interest of the drama, 
have no charm for him. His mind, from its 
gigantic size, contracts a gigantic stiffness. It 
“ moveth altogether, if it move at all.*’ Hence, 
some of his smaller poems remind you of the 


dancing of an elephant, or oC the “ hills leaping 
like lambs.” Many of the little poems which 
he wrote upon a system, are exceedingly tame 
and feeble. Yet often, even in his narrow bleak 
vales, we find one ** meek streamlet — only one” 
— beautifying the desolation ; and feel hoi\ 
painful it is for him to become poor, and that, 
w'hen he sinks, it is with ‘^compulsion and la- 
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borious flight.” But, having subtracted .such 
faults, how much remains — of truth — of tender- 
ness — of sober, evc-liko grandeur— of purged 
beauties, white and clean as the lilies of F.den 
—of calm, daop reflection, contained in lines 
and sentences which have become proverbs — 
of mild enthusiasm — of minute knowledge of 
nature — of strong, yet unostentatious sympathy 
with man — and of devout and breathless com- 
munion with the Great Author of all ! Apart 


altogether from their intellectual pretensions, 
Wordsworth's poems possess a moral clearness, 
beauty, transparency, and harmony, which con 
nect them immediately with those of Milton ; 
and beside the more popular poetry of the past 
age — such as Byron’s, and Moore’s — they re- 
mind ns of that unplanicd garden, where the 
shadow of God united all trees of fruitfulness, 
and all flowers of beauty, into one ; where the 
“large river,” which watered the whole, “ran 
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south,” toward the sun of heaven — when com- 
'pared with the gardens of the Hesperides, 
where a dragon was the {^residing deity, or 
with those of Yauxhall or White Conduit-house, 
where Comus and his rabble rout celebrate 
^heir undisguised orgies of miscalled and mis- 
erable pleasure. 

To write a great poem demands years — ^to 
write a great undying example, demands a life- 
time. Such a life, too, becomes a poem — 
higher far than pen can inscribe, or metre make 
musical. Such a life it was granted to Words- 
worth to live in severe harmony with his verse 
— as it lowly, and as it aspiring, to live, too, 
amid opposition, obloquy, and abuse — ^to live, 
too, amid the glare of that watchful observa- 
tion, which has become to public men far more 
keen and far more capacious in its powers and 
opportunities, than in Milton's days. It vras 
not, unquestionably, a perfect life, even as a 
man's, far less as a poet's. He did feel and 
resent, more than beseemed a great man, the 
pursuit and persecution of the hounds, whether 
“gray” and swift-footed, or w^hethor curs of 
low degree, who dogged his steps. His voice 
from his woods sounded at times rather like the 
moan of wounded weakness, than the bclloMr 
of masculine wrath. He should, .simply, in re- 
ply to bis opponents, have written on at his 
poems, and let his prefaces alone. “If the}' 
receive your first book ill,” wrote Thomas Car- 
lyle to a ijiew author, “ write the .second better 
— so much better as to shame them,” When 
will authors learn that to answer an unjust 
attack, is, merely to give it a keener edge, and 
that all injustice carries the seed of oblivion and 
exposure in itself? To use the language of 
the masculine spirit just quoted, “ if is really a 
truth, one never knows whether praise be really 
good for one— or whether it be not, in very 
fact, the worst poison that could be adminis- 
tered. Blame, or even vituperation, I have 
always I'ound a safer article. In the long run, 
a man /ia«, and is, just what he is and has — ^the 
world’s notion of him has not altered him at all. 
except, indeed, if it have poisoned him with self- 
conceit, and made a caput mortuum of him.” 

The sensitiveness of authors — were it not 
such a sore subject — might admit of some 
curious reflections. One would .sometimes fancy 
that Apollo, in an fngry hour, had done to his 
sons, what fable records him to have done 
to Marsyas — flayed them alive. Nothing ha.s 
brought more contempt upon authors than this 
— implying, as it does, a lack of common cour- 
age and manhood. The true son of genius 
ought to rush before the public as the warrior 
into battle, resolved to hack and hew his way to 
eminence and power, not to whimper like a 
schoolboy at every scratch — ^lo acknowledge 
only home thrusts — ^large, life-letting-out blows 
—determined either to conquer or to die, and, 
feeling that battles should be lo.st in the same 
spirit in which they arc won. If Wordsworth 
did not fully answer this ideal, others have sunk 
far more disgracefully and habitually below it. 


In private, Wordswor)|i, we understand, was 
pure, mild, simple, and majestic — perhaps some- 
what austere in his judgments of the erring, 
and, perhaps, somewhat narrow in his own 
economics. In accordance, we suppose, with 
that part of his poetic system, which magnified 
mole-heaps to mountains, pennies assumed the 
importance of pounds. It is ludicrous, yet ^ 
characteristic, to think of the great author of the 
“ Recluse,” squabbling with a porter about the 
price of a parcel, or bidding down an old book 
at a stall. He was one of the few poets who 
were ever guilty of the crime of worldly pru- 
dence — that ever could have fultillcd the old 
parodox, “ A poet has built a house.” In his 
young days, according to Hazlitt, ho said little 
in society — sat generally lost in thought — 
threw out a bold or an indificrent remark occa- 
sionally — and relapsed into reverie again. In 
latter years, he became more talkative and 
oracular. His health and habits were always 
regular, his temperament happy, and his heart 
sound and pure. 

Wc have said that his life, as a poet, was far 
from perfect. Our meaning is, that lie did not 
sufficiently,^ owing to temperament, or position, 
or habits, .sympathize with the on-going.s ol 
society, the fullness of modern life, and the 
varied passions, unbeliefs, sins, and niiseries of 
modern human nature. His soul dwelt a])art 
He came, like the Baptist, “neither eating nor 
drinking,” and men said, “he hath a demon.’' 

He saw at iporning, from London bridge, all 
its mighty heart” lying still; but be did n(»t at 
noon plunge artistically into the thick of its 
throbbing life ; far less .sound the depths of its 
wild midnight heavings of revel and wretched- 
ness, of hopes and fears, of stifled fury dud 
eloquent despair. Nor, although he sung the 
“ mighty stream of tendency ” of this w'ondrous 
age, did he ever launch his poetic craft upon it, 
nor seem to see the witherward of its swift and 
awrful stress. He has, on the w'hole, sIochI 
aside from his time — not on a peak of the past 
—not on an anticipated Alp of the future, but 
on his own Cumberland highlands — hearing the 
tumult and remaining still, lifting up his lit'e as 
a far-seen beacon-fire, studying the manners of 
the humble dwrcllers in the vales below — “ pip- 
ing a simple song to thinking hearts,” and 
striving to w'aft to brother spirits, the fine infen- 
.tion of his owm enthusiasm, faith, hope, and 
devotion. Perhaps, hud he been les.s strict and 
consistent in creed and in character, ho miglit 
have attained greater breadth, blood-warmth, and 
wide-spread power, have pre.sented on his ppge 
a fuller reflection of our present state, and 
draw'n from his poetry a yet stronger moral, and 
become the Shukspeare, instead of the Milton, 
of the age. For himself, he did undoubtedly 
choose the “better part;” nor do we mean to 
insinuate that any man ought to contaminate 
himself for the sake of his art, but that the poet 
of a period wdll necessarily come so near to its 
i peculiar sins, suflering-s, follies, and mistakes, 
as to understand them, and even to feel the 
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force of their temptations, and though he should 
never yield to, yet must have a “ fellow-feeling ’’ 
of its prevailing infirmities. 

The death of this eminent man took few by 
surprise. Many anxious eyes have for a while 
been turned toward Rydal mount, where this 
hermit stream was nearly sinking into the oeean 
of the Infinite. And now, to use his own grand 
word, used at the death of Scott, a “trouble’’ 
bangs upon Helvellyn’s brow, and over the 
waters of Windermere. The last of the Lakers 
has departed. That glorious eountry has be- 
come a tomb for its more glorious children. 
No more is Southey’s tall form seen at his library 
window', conironting Skiddaw — ^w'ith a port as 
stately as its own. No more docs Coleridge’s 
dim eye look dow'ii into the dim tarn, heavy laden, 
too, under the advancing thunder-storm. And 
no more is Wordsworth’s pale and lofty front 
shaded into divine twilight, as he plunges at 
noon-day amidst the quiet woods. A .stiller, 
sterner power than poetry has folded into its 
strict, yet tender and yearning embrace, those 

“ Serene ereatora of immortal things." 

Alas! for the pride and the glor/ even of the 
purest products of this strange world ! Sin and 
science, pleasure and poetry, the low'cst vices, 
and the highest as])iralions, are equally unable 
to rescue their votaries from the sw'ift ruin 
which is in cha.se of us all. 

“ (lolden lads and girls till must 

Like cliiinney-BweeperB come to dust " 

But VV’ordsworth has left for himself an epita])h 
almost .su peril uoiisly rich — in the memory of his 
private virtuc-s — of the impulse he gave to our 
dteliiiing petetry — of the .‘'ympallacs he discov- 
ered in all his strains with the [loor, the neg- 
lected, anti the despised — of the version he fur- 
nished of Nature, true and beautiful as if it 
were Nature dtsenbing herself — of his lofty and 
enacted ideal of his art and the artist — of the 
“ thoughts, t(K> deep for tears,” he haS given to 
meditative and lonely hearts — and, above all, of 
the .support he has lent to the cause of the 
“primal duties” and eldest in.stincts of man — 
to his hope of immortality, and his fear of God. 
And now wc bid him farcw'ell, in his own 
words — 

" BlessingB be with him, niid cteniul praise. 

The poet, who on eurili huB made u.m heirs 

Of truth and jiurti delight, by heuvenly lays.’’ 

Although, as already remarked, not the poet of 
the age — it has, in our view’, been, on the 
whole, fortunate for poetry and society, that for 
seven years William Wordsw’orth has been 
poet-laureate. We live in a transition slate in 
respect to both. The march and the miisie are 
both changiiig — nor are they yet fully attuned 
to each other — and, meanwhile, it was desirable 
that a poet should preside, whose strains formed 
a fine “musical confu.siun,” like that of old in 
the “wood of Crete”— of the old and the new 
—of the Conservative and the Democratic — of 


the golden age, supposed by many to have ex- 
isted in the past, and of the millennium, expected 
by more in the future — a compromise of the 
two poetical styles besides — the one, which 
clung to the hoary tradition of the elders, and 
the other, which accepted innovation because it 
was new’, and boldness because it was daring, 
and mysticism because it w’as dark — not truth, 
though new ; beauty, though bold ; and insight, 
though shadowy and shy. Nay, w’e heaftily 
wish, had it been for nothing else than this, that 
his reign had lasted for many years longer, till, 
perchance, the discordant elements in our creeds 
and liferaturo, had been somewhat harmonized. 
As it is, there must now be great difbeulty 
in choosing his successor to the laurcateship ; 
nor is there, w’o think, a single name in our 
I)oetry whose elevation to the office would give 
universal, or even general, satisfaction. 

Milman is a fine poet, but not a great one. 
Crol y is, or ought to have been, a great poet ; 
but is not sufficiently known, nor en rapport 
with the spirit of the lime. Bowles is dead — 
Moore dying. Lockhart and Macaulay have 
w'ritten clever ballads ; but no shapely, continu- 
ous, and masterly poem. John Wilson, alias 
Christopher North, has more poetry in his eye, 
brow’, head, hair, figure, voice, talk, and the 
prose of his “Noctes,” than any man living; 
but his verse, on the wdiolc, is mawkish — and 
his being a Scotchman will be a .stumbling- 
block to many, though not to us,; for, had 
Campbell been alive, wre .should have .said at 
once, let him be laureate — if manly grace, clas- 
sic power, and genuine popularity, form qualifi- 
cations for the office. Tennyson, considering 
all he has done, has reccivi'd his full meed 
already. Let him and Leigh Hunt repose under 
the .shadow’^ of their pensions. Our gifted 
friends, Bailey, of “ Festus,” and Yendys, of the 
“Roman,” are yet in blossom — though it is a 
glorious blossom. Henry Taylor is rather in 
the sere and yellow leaf — nor was his leaf ever, 
in our judgment, very fresh or ample : a mas- 
terly builder he is, certainly, but the materials 
he brings are not highly poetical. When Dick- 
ens is promoted to Scott's w’izard throne, Jet 
Brow’ning succeed Wordsw’orth on the forked 
Helvcllyn ! Laiulor is a vast nionuincntal 
name ; but, while he has overawed the higher 
intellects of the time, he has never touched the 
general heart, nor told the world much, except 
his great opinion of himself, the low’ opinion he 
has of almost every body else, and the very 
learned reasons and sullicicnt grounds he has 
for supporting those tw'iii opinions. Never was 
such pow’cr .so wasted and ihrow’n away. The 
proposition of a lady laureate is simply absurd, 
without being willy. Why not as soon have 
proposed tlic Infant Sappho ? In short, if we 
ask again, “ MVitrr is the poet w’orthy to w’ear 
the crow’ll w’hieh has dropped from the sol- 
emn brow’ of “old Pan,” “sole king of rocky 
Cumberland ?” — Echo, from Glaramara, or 
the LiiHirdale Pikes, might well answer, 

Where ? 
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We have, howq^ver, a notion of our own, 
which we mean, as a close to the article, to 
indicate. The laurcateship was too long a sop 
for parasites, whose politics and poetry were 
equally tame. It seems now to have become 
tjie late reward of veteran merit — the Popedom 
of poetry. Why not, rather, hang it up as a 
crowm, to be won by our rising bards — cither 
as the reward of some special poem on an 
appointed subject, or of general merit? Why 
not delay for a season the bestowal of the 
laurel, and give thus a national importance to 
its decision ? 
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SIDNEY SMITH. 

BY GEORGE CILFILEAN. 

I T is melancholy to observe how speedily, suc- 
ccs.sivcly, nay, almost .simultaneously, our 
literary luminaries arc disappearing from the 
sky. Every year another and iiuothsr member 
of the bright clusters which arose about the 
close of the la.st, or at the beginning of this 
century, is fading from our view. Wjthin nine- 
teen )^ears, w'hat havoc, by the “ insatiate arch- 
er,” among the ruling spirits of the time ! Since 
1831, Robert Hall, Andrew Thomson, Goethe, 
Cuvier, Macliintosh, CrnblKi, Foster, Coleridge, 
Edward Irving, Sir Walter Scott, Charles Lamb, 
Southey, Thomas Campbell, &c., have entered 
on the silent land;” and latterly has dropped 
down one of the wittiest and shrewdest of them 
all — the projector of the “ Edinburgh Review” 
—the author of “ Peter Plymley’s Letters” — 
the preacher — the politician — the brilliant con- 
verser — the “ mad-wag” — Sidney Smith. 

It was the praise of Dryden that he was the 
best reasoner in verse who ever wrote; let it 
be the encomium f)f our departed Sidney that 
he was one of the best reason ers in wit of whom 
our country can boast. His intellect — strong, 


sharp, clear, and decided — wrought and moved 
in a rich medium of humor. Each thought, as 
it came forth from bis brain, issued as in dance, ’f 
and amid a flood of inextinguishable laughter. 
The march of his mind through his subject 
resembled the procession of Bacchus from the 
conquest of India— -joyous, splendid, straggling 
— to the sound of flutes and hautboys — rather a 
victory than a march — rather a revel than a 
contest, llis logic seemed alvrays hurrying 
into the arms of his wit. Some men argue in 
mathematical formulic; others, like Burke, in 
the figures and flights of poetry ; others in the 
fire and fury of passion; Sidney Smith in exub- 
erant and riotous fun. And yet the matter of 
his reasoning was solid, and its inner spirit earn- 
est and true. But though his sleel was strong 
and sharp, his hand steady, and his aim clear, 
the management of the motions of his weapon 
was always fantastic. He piled, indeed, like a 
Titan, his Pelion on Ossa, but at the oddest of 
angles; he lifted and carried his load bravely, 
and like a man, but laughed as ho did so : and 
so ranied it that beholders forg«>t the strength 
of the arm in the strangem^ss of the attitude. 
He thus .‘softiclimcs disarmed anger; for his 
atl\er«aries could scarcely believe that they had 
received a deadly wound while their foe was 
roaring in their face. He thus did far greater 
execution ; for the flourishes of his weapon might 
distract his opponents, but never himself, from 
the direct and terrible line of the blow. His 
laughter sometimes .stunned, like the eachination 
of the Cyclops, shaking the sides of his cave. 
In this mood — and it w’as his common one — 
what scorn w'as he w^ont to pour upon the oppo- 
nents of Catholic emancipation — upon the ene- 
mies of all erhange in legi.slation — upon any 
individual or party who sought to obstruct 
measures w’hich, in his judgment, were likely 
to benefit the country. Under such, he could 
at any moment spring a mine of laughter ; and 
W'hat neither the fierce invective of Brougham, 
nor the light and subtle raillery of .Tctfrcy could 
do, his contemptuous explo.sion cficcft?d, and, 
him.sclf crying with mirth, .saw them hoi.sted 
tow'ard heaven in ten thousand comical splinters 
Comparing him with other humorists of a sim- 
ilar cJas.s, w’e might say, that w hile Swdfl’s ridi- 
cule rescmble.s something between a sneer and 
a spasm (half a sneer of mirth, half a spasm 
of niUcry) — while Cobbett's is a grin — Fon- 
blamtuc s a light but deep and must significant 
smile — JclT’rcy’.s a .sneer, jij.st perceptible on his 
fastidious lip — Wilson's a strong, healthy, hearty 
laugh — Carlyle’s a w'ild unearthly sound, lijfe 
the neighing of a honiclc.s.s steed — Sidney Smith’s 
is a genuine guffaw^ given forth with his whole 
heart, and soul, and mind, and strength. Apart 
from his matchles.s humor, strong, rough, instinct- 
ive, and knotty sense w'as the leading feature of 
his mind. Every thing like mystification, soph- 
istry, and humbug, fled before the first glance 
of his piercing eye ; every thing in the shape of 
aflcctation excited in him a disgust *‘a.s implac- 
able” as even a Cowper could feel. If possible, 
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with still dee}>or aversion did his manly nature 
regard cant in its various forms and disguises; 
and his motto in reference to it was, “ spare no 
arrows.” But the mean, the low, the paltry, 
the dishonorable, in nations or in individuals, 
moved all the fountains of his bile, and awak- 
ened all the energy of bis invective. Always 
lively, generally Witty, he is never eloquent, 
except when emptying out his vials of indigna- 
tion upon baseness in all its shapes. His is the 
ire of a genuine English gentleman, all of the 
olden time.” It was in this spirit that he re- 
cently explained, in his own way, the old distinc- 
tions of Meum and Tuum to Brother Jonathan, 
when the latter was lamentably inclined to for- 
get them. It was the same sting of generous 
indignation which, in the midst of his character 
of Mackintosh, prompted the memorable picture 
of that extraordinary being who, by his tran- 
scendent talents and his tortuous movements — 
his head of gold, and his feet of miry <:lay — 
has become the glory, the riddle, and the regret 
of his country, his age, and his species. 

As a writer. Smith is little more than a ver}* 
clever, willy, and ingenious pamphleteer. He 
has ejected no permanent chef d'asuvre ; he has 
founded no school j he has left little behind him 
that the “world will not willingly let die;” he 
has never drawn a tear from a human eye, nor 
excited a tlirill of grandeur in a human bosom. 
His reviews are not preserved by the salt of 
original genius, nor are they pregnant with 
profound and comprehensive principle; they have 
no resemblance to the sibylline leaves which 
Burke tore out from the vast volume of his mind, 
and scattered with imperial indiirerenee among 
the nations; they are not the illuminated indices 
0 # universal history, like the [lapcrs of Macaulay ; 
they are not specimens of pure and perfect En- 
glish, set with modest but magniticent ornaments, 
like the criticism of Jeffrey or of Hall; nor are 
they the excerpts, rugged and rent away by 
violence, from the dark and iron tablet of an 
obscure and original mind, like the reviews of 
Foster; but they arc exquisite jfux d'esprit, 
admirable occasional pamphlets, which, though 
now they look to us like spent arrows, yet 
assuredly have dene execution, and have not 
been spent in vain. And as, after the lapse of 
a century and more, wo can still read with 
pleasure Addison ’.s “ Old Whig and Freeholder,” 
lor the sake of the cxqni.sitc humor and inimit- 
able style in which forgotten fciiils and dead 
logomachies are embalmed, so may it he, a cen- 
tury still, with the articles on Benthnnrs Falla- 
ejas and on the Game Laws, and with the letters 
of the witty and ingenious Peter Plymley. There 
is much at least in those singular productions — 
in their clear and manly scii.se — in their broad 
native fun — in their rapid, careless, energetic 
style — and ii^thoir hold, honest, liberal, and thor- 
oughly English spirit — to interest several suc- 
ceeding generations, if not to secure the “ rare 
and regal” palm of immortality. 

Sidney Smith was a writer of sermons ns well 
as of political squibs. Is not their memory 


eternized in one of John Foster’s most ponder 
OU9 pieces of -sarcasm ? In an evil hour the 
dexterous arid witty critic came forth from be- 
hind the fastnesses of the Edinburgh Review, 
whence, in perfect security he bad shot his 
quick glancing shafts at Methodists and Mi«% 
sions, at Christian Observers and Eclectic Re- 
views, at Owens and Styles, and (what the more 
wary Jeffrey, in the day of his power, always 
avoided) became himself an author, and, mira- 
bile dictu^ an author of sermons. It was as if 
he wushed to give his opponents their revenge ; 
and no sooner did his head peep forth from be- 
neath A)c protection of its shell than the elephant- 
ine foot of Foster wae prepared to crush it in 
the dust. It was the precise position of Saladin 
with the Knight of the Leopard, in their mem- 
orable contest near the Diamond of the Desert. 
In the skirmish Smith had it all his own way ; 
hut when it came to close quarters, and when 
the heavy and mailed hand of the sturdy Bap- 
tist had confirmed its grasp on his opponent, 
the di-sparily was pil'd igiou.s, and the di.scom- 
fiturc of the light horseman complete. But 
why recall the memory of an obsolete quar- 
rel and a forgotten field? The sermons — the 
caum ^»f'//i-^clcvcr but diy, destitute of earn- 
e.stness and unction — are long since dead and 
buried; and their review remains their only 
monument. 

Even when, within his own .stronghold, our 
author intermeddled with theologicr^l topics, it 
was seldom with felicity or credit tu himself. 
His on.set on mi.ssions was a sad nifstako ; and 
in attacking the Methodists, and poor, pompous 
John Styles, he becomes as filthy and foul- 
mouthed as Swift himself. His wit forsakes 
him, and a rabid invective ill supplies its place , 
in.stcad of la|ighing, he raves and foams at the 
mouth. Indeed, although an eloquent and pop- 
ular preacher, and in many respects an orna- 
ment to his cloth, there was one radical evil 
about Smith ; he had mistaken his profession. 
He was intended for a barrister, or a literary 
man, or a member of parliament, or some occu- 
pation into which he could have flung his whole 
soul and strength. As it was, hut half his heart 
was in a profession which, of all other*-, would 
require the whole. He became con.-scqneritly a 
rather awkward medley of buflbon. j)oliticianj 
preacher, litcratcur, divine, and dinor-oul. Let 
us grant, however, that the ordeal was severe, 
and that, if a very few have weathered it belter, 
man)' more have ignoniiniously broken down 
No one coincides more fully than wc do with 
Coleridge in thinking that every literary man 
should have a profe.'^sion ; but in the name of 
common .sense let it ho one fitted for him, and 
for which he is fitted — one suited to his tastes 
os w’cll as to his lalenl.s — to nis habits as wel. 
as to his powers — to his heart as well as to his 
head. 

As a conversationist, Sidney Smith stood high 
among the highest — a Saul among a tribe of 
Titans. His jokes were not rare and refined, 
like those of Rogers and Jckyll ; they wanttsd 
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the elyaess of Thectfiore Hook’s inimitable equiv- 
oqoe^ they were not poared (prth with the 
prodigal profusion of Hood’s breathless and 
bickering puns; they were rich, fat, unctuous, 
always boidering on farce, but always avoiding 
it by a hair’s-breadth. No finer cream, certes, 
ever mantled at the feasts of Holland House 
than his fertile brain supplied; and,* to quote 
himself, it would require a ** forty-parson power” 
of iungs and language to do justice to his con- 
vivial merits. An acquaintance of ours some- 
times met him in the company of Jeffrey and 
Macaulay — ^a tine concord of first-rate peiform- 


ers, content, generally, to keep each within his 
own part, except when, now and then, the 
author of the Lays” buret but irresistibly, and 
changed the concert into a fine solo. 

Altogether “ we could have better spared a 
better man.” Hid not his death ‘‘eplipsc the 
gayety of nations ?” Did not a Fourth Estate 
of Fun expire from the midst of us ? Did not 
even Brother Jonathan drop a tear when he 
thought that the scourge that so mercilessly 
lashed him was broken? And shall not now 
all his admirers unite with us in inscribing upon 
his grave — “ Alas I poor Yoriok I” 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 

BY GKOROF- GILFIT-LA^. 

1 1HOMAS CARLYLE was born at Eccle- 
. fechan, Annnndale, Hispnrents were “good 
farmer people,” his father an elder in the Seces- 
sion church there, ^nd a man of strong native 
cense, whose words were said to “nail a subject 
to the wall.” His excellent mother still lives, 
and we had the pleasure of meeting her lately 
in the company of her illustrious son ; and beau- 
tiful it was to see his profound and tender regard, 
and her motherly and yearning reverence — to 
hear her fine old covenanting accents, concert- 
ing with his transcendental tones. He .studied 
in Edinburgh. Previous to this, he had become 
intimate vrith Edward Irving, an intimacy which 
continued unimpaired to the close of the latter’s 
eccentric career. Like most Scottish students, 
he had many struggles to encounter in the course 
of his education; and had, we believe, to sup- 
port himself by private tuition, translations for 


the booksellers, &e. The d.ay star oi German 
literature arose early in his soul, and has been 
his guide and genius ever since. He entered 
into a correspondence with Goethe, which lasted, 
at intervfils, till the latter's death. Yet he has 
never, we nndcr*5tand, visited Germany. He 
was, originally, destined for the church. At 
one period he taught an academy in D}'sart, at 
the same time that Irving was teaching in Kirk- 
aldy. After his marriage, he resided partly at 
Comely Bank, Edinburgh ; and, |pr a year or 
two in Craigonpiittock, a wild and solitary 
farm-house in the upper part of Dumfricsshife. 
Here, however, far from society, save that of 
the “great dumb monsters of mountains,” he 
wearied out his very heart. A ludicrous story 
is told of Lord Jeffrey visiting hitii in this out- 
of-the-way region, when they were unapprized 
of his coming — had nothing in the hou.se fit for 
the palate of the critic, and had, in dire ha.ste 
and pother, to send off for the wherewithal to 
a market town about fifteen miles off. Here, 
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too, as we may see hereafter, Emerson, on his 
way home from Italy, dropped in like a spirit, 
spent precisely twenty-four hours, and then 
“ forth uprose that lone wayfaring man,” to re- 
turn to his native woods. He has, for several 
years of late, resided in Chelsea, London, where 
ho lives in a plain, simple fashion; occasionally, 
but seldom, appearing at the splendid soirees of 
Lady Blessington, but listened to, when he goes, 
as an oracle ; receiving, at his tea-table, visitors 
from every part of the world; forming an ami- 
cable centre for men of the most opposite opin- 
ions and professions, Poets and Preachers, Pan- 
theists and Puritans, Tennysons and Scotts, 
Cavanaighs and Erskines, Sterlings and Robert- 
sons, smoking his perpetual pipe, and pouring 
out, in copious stream, his rich and quaint phi- 
losophy. His appearance is fine, without being 
astentatiously singular — his hair dark — ^his brow 
marked, though neither very broad nor very 
lofty — his cheek tinged with a healthy red — his 
eye, the truest index of bis genius, flashing out, 
at times, a wild and mystic fire from its dark 
and quiet surface. He is above the middle size, 
stoops slightly, dresses carefully, but without 
any approach to foppery. His address, some- 
what high and distant at first, softens into sim- 
plicity and cordial kindness. His conversation 
is abundant, inartifleial, flowing on, and warb- 
ling as it flows, more practical than you would 
expect from the cast of his writings — picturesque 
and graphic in a high measure — full of the re- 
sults of extensive and minute observation — often 
terrildy direct and strong, garnished with French 
and Gorman phrase, rendered racy by the ac- 
companiment of the purest Annandalc accent, 
and coming to its climaxes, ever and anon, in 
iJfng, deep, chest-shaking bursts of laughter. 

Altogether, in an age of singularities, Thomas 
Carlyle staruN peculiarly alone. Generally known, 
and warmly appreciated, he has of Into become — 
popular, in the strict •aenso, he is not, and may 
never be. His works may never climb the family 
lil)rary, nor his name bceonie a household word ; 
but while the Thomsons and the Campbells shed 
their gentle genius, like light, into the hall and 
the hovel — the shop of the artisan and the sheil- 
ing of the shepherd, Carlyle, like the Landors 
and Lambs of this age, and the Brownes and 
Burtons of a past, will exert a more limited but 
profoundcr power — ca.st a dimmer but more 
gorgeous ratliance — attract fow'cr but more de- 
voted admirers, and obtain an equal, and per- 
haps more enviable immortality. 

To the foregoing sketch of Cart.yk, which is 
fi;pm the eloquent critical description of Giltillaii, 
wo append the following, which is from a letter 
recently published in the Dumfries and (.ralloway 
Courier. The writer, after remarking at some 
length upon the “ Latter Day Pamphlets,” which 
are Carlyle’s^latcst productions, proceeds to give 
this graphic and interesting sketch of his personal 
appearance and conversation ; 

“Passing from the political phase of these 
productions (the ‘ Latter Day Pamphlets’), which 
is not my vocation to discuss, 1 found for my- 


self one very peoulutr charm in the perusal of 
them — they seemed such perfect transcripts of 
the conversation of Thomas Carlyle. With 
something more of set continuity — of composi- 
tion — ^but essentially the same thing, the ^ Lat- 
ter Day Pamphlets’ are in their own way a 
'Boswell’s Life’ of Carlyle. As 1 read and 
read, 1 was gradually transported from my club- 
room, with its newspaper-clad tables, and my 
dozing fellow-loungers, only kept half awake by 
periodical titillations of snuflT, and carried in 
spirit to the grave and quiet sanctum in Chelsea, 
where Carlyle dispenses wisdom and hospitality 
with equally unstinted hand. The long, tall, 
spare figure is before me — wiry, though, and 
clastic, and quite capable of taking a long, 
tough spell through the moors of Ecclefechan, 
or elsewhere — stretched at careless, homely 
ease in his elbow-chair, yet over with strong 
natural motions and starts, as the inward spirit 
stirs. The face, too, is before me — long and 
thin, with a certain tinge of paleness, but no 
sickness or attenuation, form muscular and vig- 
orously marked, and not wanting some glow of 
former rustic color — pensive, almost solemn, yet 
open, and cordial, and tender, very tender. The 
eye, as geqprally happens, is the chief outward 
index of the soul — an eye is not easy to describe, 
but felt ever after one has looked thereon and 
therein. It is dark and full, shadowed over by 
a compact, prominent forehead. But the depth, 
the expression, the far inner play of it — who 
could transfer that even to the eloquent canvas, 
far less to this very m-eloquent paper ? It is 
not brightness, it is not flash, it is not power 
even — something beyond all these. The ex- 
pression is, so to speak, hea\ 7 ’ laden — as if be- 
tokening untold burdens of thought, and long, 
king fiery struggles, resolutely endured — en- 
dured until ’they had been in some practical 
manner overcome ; to adopt his own fond epithet, 
and it comes nearc.st to the thing, his is the 
heroic oye, but of a hero who has done hard 
battle again.st Paynim hosts. This is no dream 
of mine — I have often heard this peculiarity 
remarked. The whole form and expression 
of the face remind me of Dante — it wants the 
classic element, and the mature and match- 
less harmony which distinguish the countenance 
of the great Florentine ; but something in the 
cast and in the look, especially the heavy laden, 
but dauntless eye, is very much alike. But he 
speaks to me. The tongue has the sough of 
Annandale — an echo of the Solway, with its com- 
pliments to old Father Thames. A keen, sharp, 
ringing voice, in the genuine Border key, but 
tranquil and sedate withal — neighborly and 
frank, and always in unison with what is ut- 
tered. Thus docs the presence of Thomas Car- 
lyle rise before me— a ' true man’ in all his 
bearings and in all his sayings. And in thi.s 
same guise do I seem to hear from him all tho.sr 
‘Latter Day Pamphlets.’ Even such in his 
conversation — ho sees the very thing he .speaks 
of ; it breathes and moves palpable to him, and 
hence his words form a picture. Wheki you 
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come from him, the impression is like' having 
seen a great brilliant panorama ; every thing 
had been made visible and naked to yoar sight. 
But more and better far than that; you bear 
home with you an indelible feeling of love for 
man— deep at the heart, long as life. No 
man has ever inspired more of this personal 
affection. Not to love Carlyle when you know 
him is something unnatural, as if one should say 
they did not love the breeze that fans their 
cheek, or the vine-tree which has refreshed them 
both with its leafy shade and its exuberant 
juices. He abounds, himself, in love and in 
good works. His life, not only as a ^ wnter of 
hooks,’ but as a man among his fellows, has 
been a continued shower of benefits. The young 
men, more especially, to whom he has been the 
good Samaritan, pouring oil upon their wounds, 
and binding up their bruised limbs, and putting 
them on the way of recovery of health and use- 
ful energy — ^the number of such can scarcely 
be told, and will never be known till the great 
day of accounts. One of these, who in his ori- 
sons will ever remember him, has just read to 
me, with tears of grateful attachment in his 
eyes, portions of a letter of counsel and en- 
couragement which he receix'ed fsom him in 
the hour of darkness, and which was but the 
prelude to a thousand acts of substantial kind- 
ness and of graceful attention. As the letter 
contains no secret, and may fall as a fructifying 
seed into spme yoathful bosom that may be en- 
tering upon its trials and struggles, a quotation 
from it will form an appropriate finale at this 
time. He thus writes : * It will be good news, 
in all times coming, to iearn that such a life as 
yours unfolds itself according to its promise, 
and becomes in some tolerable degree what it is 
capable of being. The problem is^your own, to 
make or to mar — a great problem for you, as 
the like is for every man born into this world. 
You have my entire sympathy in your denunci- 
ation of the ‘explosive’ character. It is fre- 
quent in these times, and deplorable wherever 
met with. Explosions are ever wasteful, woe- 
ful ; central fire should not explode itself, but 
lie silent, far down at the centre ; and make all 
good fruits grow ! Wo can not too often repeat 
to ourselves, ‘Strength is seen, not in spasms, 
but in stout bearing of burdens.’ You can take 
oomfort in the meai^while, if you need it, by the 
experience of all wise men, that a right heavy 
burden is precisely the thing wanted for a young 
strong man. Grievous to be borne ; but bear 
it well, you will find it one day to have been 
verily blessed. ‘I would not, for any money,’ 
says the brave Jean Paul, in his quaint way. 

• I would not, for any money, have had money 
in my youth !’ He speaks a truth there, singu- 
lar as it may seem to many. These young 
obscure years ought to be incessantly employed 
in gaining knowledge of things worth knowing, 
especially of heroic human souls worth knowing. 
\nd you may believe me, the obscurer such 
years are, it is apt to be the better. Books are 
needful ; but yet not many books ; a few well 


read. An open, true, patient, and valiant soul 
is needed ; that is the one thing needful.” 

[From Dlckons's Household Words.] 

THE GENTLEMAN BEGGAR. 

AN ATTORNEY'S STORY 

O NE morning, about five years ago, 1 called 
by appointment on Mr. John Balance, the 
fashionable pawnbroker, to accompany him to 
Liverpool, in pursuit for a Levanting customer 
— for Balance, in addition to pawning, does 
a little business in the sixty per cent. line. It 
rained in torrents when the cab stopped at the 
passage which leads past the pawning boxes to 
his private door. The cabman rang twice, and 
at length Balance appeared, looming through 
the mist and rain in the entry, illuminated by 
his perpetual cigar. As I eyed him rather im- 
patiently, remembering that trains wait for no 
man, something like a hairy dog, or a bundle 
of rags, rose up at his feet, and barred his pass- 
age for a moment. Then Balance cried out 
with an exclamation, in answer apparently to a 
something I could not hear, “ What, man alive ! 
— slept in tbo passage! — there, take that, and 
get some breakfast, for Heaven’s sake !” So 
saying, he jumped into the “ Hansom,” and we 
bowled away at ten miles an hour, just catch- 
ing the Exprc.ss as the doors of the station were 
closing. My curiosity was full set — for although 
Balance can be free with his mono)’’, it is not 
exactly to beggars that his generosity is usually 
displayed ; so when comfortably ensconced in a 
coupe. 1 finished with — 

“ You are liberal with your money this morn- 
ing : pray, how often do you give silver to slrcol 
cadgers ? — because 1 shall know now what wdlk 
to take when flats and sharps leave off buying 
law.” 

Balance, who would have made an excellent 
parson if he had not been bred to a case-harden- 
ing trade, and has still a soft bit left in his heart 
that is always fighting with his hard head, did 
not smile at all, but looked as grim as if squeez- 
ing a lemon into his Saturday night's punch. 
He answered slowly, “ A cadger — ^yes ; a beg- 
gar — a miserable wretch, he is now ; but let me 
tell you. Master David, that that miserable bun- 
dle of rags was born and bred a gentleman'} the 
son of a nobleman, the husband of an heires.s, 
and has sat and dined at tables where you and 
1, Master David, are only allowed to view the 
plate by favor of the butler. 1 have lent him 
thousands, and been well paid. The last thing 
1 had from him was his court suit; and I hqM 
now his bill for one hundred pounds that will be 
paid, I expect, when he dies.” 

“ Why, what nonsense you are talking ! you 
must bo dreaming this morning. However, we 
are alone, I’ll light a weed, in defl&ncc of Rail- 
way law, you shall spin that yarn; for, true 
or untrue, it will fill up the time to Liver- 
pool.” 

“ As for yarn,” replied Balance, “ the whole 
.story is short enough ; and as for truth, that you 
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may easily find out if you like to take the tremble. 
1 thought the poor wretch was dead, and I own 
it put me out meeting him this morning, for 1 
had a curious dream last night.’' 

Oh, hang your dreams ! Tell us about this 
gentleman beggar that bleeds you of half- 
crowns — that melts the heart even of a pawn- 
broker !’’ 

“■ Well, then, that beggar is the illegitimate 
son of the late Manjuis of Hoopborough by a 
S|)ani>h lady of rank. Ho reooived a first-rate 
eduealion, and was brought up in his father’s 
house. At a very early age ho obtained an 
!i]»poiniiiicnl m a public ollicc, was presented 
by tibe marquis at court, and received into the 
iir>t ‘'ociely, where his handsome person and 
agreeable manners made him a great favorite. 
Somi alter coming of age, he married the 
daughter of Sir K. Bumper, who brought him a 
very IjaiHKonie fortune, which wiis .strictly settled 
on lierseif. They lived in splendid stylo, kept 
several carriages, a house in town, and a place 
in the country. For some reason or other, 
nib’iicss. or to plca‘»e his lady's pride, ho re- 
signed Ills appointment. Ills father died and 
loir him nothing ; indeed, ho sccified at that 
lime very handsomely provided lor. 

‘ Teiy soon Mr. and Mrs. Molinos Fitz-Roy 
heg.m to disagree. She was cold, correct — he 
wa- hot end random. He was quite dependent 
f'n her, and she made him feel it. When he 
1; to get inft) debt, he came to me. At 
^omc* shocking quarrel occurred; some 
ca^e "i |caloiisy on tlic wife's side, not without 
1 believe; and the end ol it was, Mr. 
r’li/.-liov was turned out of doors. The house 
\\;is Ins wile's, llni furniture was his wilb'.s, 
nrPl I n- foitune was his wile's — lie was, in fact, 
!]cr I'ensiniior. lie lolt with a few hundred 
poi.nds icady money, and some pcisoiuil jewelry, 
and 'Acnt to an hotel. On those and credit ho 
i..', 1. Ihnng illegilimute, lie hud no relations; 
beinir h»ol, when he spent Ids money he lost 
his li lends. The world totiU his wile's part, 
when t!iey found she h.id tlie fortune, and the 
(HIIN panics who intcilercd wtM*e licr relatives, 
wlm tlnl their best to make the quarrel incur- 
a!)!e. To ert)W'n nil, one night he w'as run over 
by a ‘-ah, was carried to :i liospital, and lay there 
for inoiitlis, and was during several W’ceks of 
tin* tune unconscious. A message to the wile, 
i»y tlic hands of one of his debauched eonijian- 
loiis, sent by a humane surgeon, obtained an 
intimation tliat ‘if he died, Mr. Croak, the un- 
diMtaker to the family, hud orders to see to the 
Cu^erid,' and that Mr.*:. Molinos was on the point 
04 ’ starling for the Coiitintmt, not to return for 
; (mie yiMis. AV'hcn Filz-Koy was di.sehargeil, 
!ic eaiiic to mo limping on two sticks, to pawn 
Ins court suit, and told mo his story. 1 was 
icaily sorry for the fellow', such a handsome, 
thoroughbred-looking man. How'as going then 
into (he west .soiuew’herc, to try to hunt out a 
Iriciid. ' What to do, Balance,' he .said, ‘1 don't 
know. I can't dig, and iiiilc.s.s somebody will 
make me their gamekeeper. 1 inirst starve, or | 
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bog, as my Jezebel bade me when wo part- 
ed 1’ ’ ‘ 

‘‘ I lost sight of Molinos for a long time, and 
when I next came upon him it was in the Rook- 
ery of Wc.strainster, in a low lodging-hou.se, 
where I was searching with an ofiiccr lor sloleq 
goods. He was pointed out to me as the ‘ gen- 
tleman cadger,’ because he was so free w'ith his 
money when ‘ in luck.’ He recognized me, but 
turned away then. 1 have since .seen him, and 
relieved him more than once, although he never 
asks for any thing. How ho lives. Heaven 
know's. 'Without money, without 1‘ricnds, wiih- 
I out usdTul education of any kind, he tramps the 
country, us you .saw hjm, perhaps doing a little 
hop-picking or hay-making, in season, only hap- 
py when he obtains the means to get drunk. 1 
have heard through the kitchen w'hispcrs, that 
you know come to me, that he is entitled to 
some property ; and 1 expect if he were to die 
his wife would pay the hundred pound bill 1 
hold ; at any rate, wdiat I have told you 1 know’ 

I to be true, and the bundle of rags 1 relieved 
just now’ is knowm in every thieves’ lodging in 
England as the ‘gentleman cadger.’ ” 

This story produced an impression on mo — I 
am fond of speculation, and like the excitement 
of a legal hunt as much as stune do a fox-chase 
A gentleman a beggar, a wife rolling in w’calth, 
rumors of unknown property duo to the hus- 
band: it seemed as if there w’oro pickings lor 
me amidst this carrion of [laupcrism. ^ 

Before returning from Liverpool, I had pur- 
chased the geiillemaii beggar’s aec<‘plance Ironi 
Balance. 1 then insert e.d in the “ Times” lha 
I'ollow’ing adveitiseinent : ‘‘ Jloralto Molinos FUm^ 
Roy . — It this gentleman will apply to David Dis- 
ct/uiit, E.sij., Solicitor, St. James's, he w’ill heai 
(*l something to his advantage. Any per.soa 
furnishing ^Ir. F.'.s correct address, shall rccidvo 
1/. 1«. rcw’ard. He was last seen,” &e. With- 
in twenty-four hours 1 had ample proof of the 
wide circulation of the ‘‘ Times.” IMy oliieo 
was besieged with beggars of every degree, 
men and w’omen. lame and blind, Iri.^li, Scotch, 
and English, some on crutches, some in bow’ls, 
some in go-uarts. They all kiu'w Imn as the 
‘‘gentleman,'’ and 1 must do the regular fraler- 
ity of tramps the justice to .say, that not one 
w'ould answ'cr a question until he made certain 
that I meant the “gentleman’’ no harm. 

One evening, about three weeks after the 
appearance of the advertisement, my clerk an- 
nounced “another bci:gar." There came in 
an old man leamiig upon a staff, clad in a sol- 
dior's great coat all patched and torn, with a 
battered hat, from under which a mass of tan- 
gled hair fell over Ins shoulders and half coii- 
ecalcd his face. The beggar, in a weak, 
wheezy, htsftaliiig tone, r^aid, “You have ad- 
vertised for Molinos Fitz-Roy. 1 hope you 
don’t mean him any harm ; he is sunk, I think, 
too low' for enmity now; and surely no on& 
would ‘:pi>rt with .such misery as his.” The^ 
last words w’ero uttered iu a sort of piteous 
whimper. 
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I answered qiiicjcly, “ Heaven forbid I should 
sport with misery : I mean and hope to do him 
S^ood, as well as myself.” 

“ Then, sir, I am Molinos Fitz-Roy !” 

While we were conversing candles had been 
^ronght in. I have not veiy tender nerves — 
my head would not agree with them — but I 
own 1 started and shuddered when I saw and 
knew that the wretched creature before mo was 
under thirty years of ago and once a gentleman. 
Sharp, aquiline features, reduced to literal skin 
and bone, were begrimed and covered with dry 
fair hair ; the white teeth of the half-open mouth 
chattered with eagerness, and made more hideous 
the foul pallor of the re^ of tho countenance. 
As he stood leaning on a staff half bent, bis 
long, yellow bony fingers clasped over the 
cnitch-hend of his stick, he 'was indeed a pic- 
ture of misery, famine, squalor, and premature 
age, too horrible to dwell upon. I made him 
sit down, and sent for some rcfre.'«hmcnt which 
he devoured like a ghoul, and set to work to 
unravel bis story. It was diflioult to keep him 
to the point; but with pains I learned what 
convinced me that he was entitled to some 
property, 'w'hcther great or small there was no 
evidence. On parting, I said, “N«w. Mr. F., 
you must stay in town w'hilc I make proper 
inquiries. What allowance will be enough to 
keep you comfortably?” 

He answered humbly, after much pressing, 
** Would ypu think ten shillings too much?” 

I don’t like, if I do those things at all, to do 
them shabbily, .so f said, “ Come every Saturday 
and you shall have a pound.” He was profuse 
in thanks, of course, as all such men are a.s long 
as distress lasts, 

I had previously learned that my ragged 
client’s wnfe was in England, living in a .splen- 
did house in Hyde Park Gardens, under her 
maiden name. On the following day the Earl 
of Owing called upon me, "wanting five thousand 
pounds by five o’clock the same evening. It 
was a case of life or death with him, so I made 
my term.s, and took advantage of his pre.s.surc to 
execute a roup de main. 1 proposed that he 
should drive me home to receive the money, 
calling at Mrs. Molinos in Hyde Park Gardens, 
on our way. I knew that tho coronet and liv- 
eries of his father, the marquis, would insure me 
an audience with ]\|rs. Molino.s Fitz-Roy. 

My scheme answered. I w’as introduced into 
the lady’s presence. She was, and probably is, 
a very stately, handsome woman, vrith a pale 
complexion, high solid forehead, regular feat- 
ures, thin, pinched, self-satisfied mouth. My 
interview was very short, I plunged into the 
middle of the affair, but had scarcely mentioned 
the word husband, when she ii^errupted me 
with, “ I presume you have lent this profligate 
person money, and want me to pay you.” She 
pansed, and then said, “He shall not have a 
farthing.” As she spoke, her white face bc- 
oame scarlet. 

“ But, madam, the man is starving. I have 
strong rca.sons for believing he is entitled to 


property, and if you refuse any assistance, I 
must take other measures.” She rang the bell, 
wrote something rapidly on a card ; and, as the 
footman appeared, pushed it toward mo across 
the table, with the air of touching a toad, say- 
ing, “ There, sir, is the address of my solicitors; 
apply to them if you think you have any claim. 
Robert, show tho person out, and take care he 
is not admitted again.” 

So far I had effected nothing ; and, to tell the 
truth, felt rather crest-fallen under the influenoo 
of that grand manner peculiar to certain great 
ladies and to all great actresses. 

My next visit was to the attorneys, Messrs. 
Leasem and Fashun, of Lincoln’s Inn Square, 
and there I was at home. I had had dc^ings 
with the firm before. They are agents for half 
the aristocracy, who always run in crowds like 
sheep after the same wine-merchants, the same 
architects, tho same horse-dealers, and the same 
law-agent.s. It may be doubted whether the 
quality of law and land management they get 
on this principle is quite equal to their win® 
and horses. At any rate, my friends of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, like others of the same class, are 
distinguished by their courteous manners, delib- 
erate proceedings, innocence of legal technical- 
ities, long credit, and heavy charges. Leasem, 
the elder partner, wears powder and a huge 
bunch of seals, lives in Queen-square, drives a 
brougham, gives the dinners and docs the cor- 
dial department. He is so strict in performing 
the latter duty, that he once addressed a poacher 
who had shot a duke’s keeper, ns “my dear 
creature,” although he nfter^’ard hung him. 

Fa-shun has chambers in St. Jamcs-strect, 
drives a cab, wears a tip, and does the grand 
I baba style. « 

I My bnsinc.s.s lay with Lca.sem. The inter- 
views and letters passing w’crc numerous. How- 
ever, it came at la.st to the following dialogue : 

“Well, my dear Mr. Pijscount,” began Mr. 
Leasem, who hates me like poison. “I’m 
really veVy sorry for that poor dear Molinos — 
knew his father well ; a great man, a perfect 
gentleman ; but you know what women arc, 
eh, Mr. Discount ? My client won’t advance a 
shilling ; she knows it would only be wa.sted in 
low dissipation. Now, don’t you think (this 
was said very insinuatingly) — don’t you think 
he bad better bo sent to the workhouse ; very 
comfortable accommodations there, I can assure 
you — meat twice a week, and excellent soup ; 
and then, Mr. D., we might consider about 
allowing you something for that bill.” 

“ Mr. Leasem, can you reconcile it to ypur 
conscience to make such an arrangement ? 
Here’s a wife rolling in luxury, and a husband 
starving !” 

“ No, Mr. Discount, not starving ; there is 
the workhou.se, a.s I observed before ; besides, 
allow me to .suggest that these appeals to feel- 
ing are quite unprofessional — quite unprofes- 
sional.” 

“But, Mr. Leasem, touching this properly 
which the poor man is entitled to.” 
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“ Why, ih'cre ag^ain, Mr. D., you must excuse 
mo j you really must. I donH say he is ; I don’t 
say he is not. If you know ho is entitled to 
property, I am sure you know how to proceed ; 
the law is open to you, Mr. Discount — the law 
is openj and a man of your talent will know 
how to use it.” 

“ Then, Mr. Leasem, you mean that I must, 
in order to right this starving man, file a bill of 
dis(!overy, to extract from you the particulars 
of his rights. You have the marriage settle- 
ment, and all the information, and you decline 
to allow a pension, or afford any information ; 
iho man is to starve, or go to the vi^Drkhouse.” 

“ Why, Mr. D., you are so quick and violent, 
it really is not professional; but you see (here 
a subdued smile of triumph), it has been decided 
that a solicitor is not bound to afford such infor- 
mation as you ask, to the injury of his client.” 

** Then you mean that this poor Molinos may 
rot and starve, while you keep secret from him, 
at his wife’s request, his title to an income, and 
that the Court of Chancery w’ill back you in this 
iniquity ?” | 

I kept repealing the word “starve,” because 
I saw it made my respectable opponent wince. 

“ Well, then, just listen to me. I know that 
in the happy state of your equity law, chancery 
can’t help my client ; but I have another plan ; 

I shall go hence to my office, issue a writ, and 
take your client’s husband in execution — ^as 
soon as ho is lodged in jail, I shall file his 
schedule in the Insolvent Court, and when he 
comes up for his discharge, 1 shall put you in 
the witn('ss-box, and examine you on oath, 

* touching any property of which you know the 
iiifjdvent to bo possessed,’ and where will be 
your privileged communications then ?” 

The respectable Lcasem's fneo lengthened in 
a twinkling, his comfortable confident air van- 
ished, ho ceased twiddling his gold chain, and, 
at length, he muttered, 

“ Suppose wc pay the debt ?” , 

“ Why, then, I’ll arrest him the day after for 
another.” 

“But, my dear Mr. Discount, surely such 
conduct would not be quite respectable.” 

“ That’s my business ; my client has been 
wronged, I am determined to right him, and 
when the aristocratic firm of Leasem and 
Fashim takes refuge according to the custom of 
respectable repudiators, in the cool arbors of 
the Court of Chancery, w’hy, a mere bill-dis- 
counting attorney like David Discount need not 
hesitate about cutting a bludgeon out of the 
Insolvent Court.” 

“ Well, well, Mr. D., you are so warm — so 
fier}'; w-o must deliberate — wo mn.st consult. 
You will give mo until the day after to-mor- 
row, and then we’ll write you our findl de- 
termination; in the meantime, send us a copy 
of your authority to act for Mr. Molinos Fitz- 
Roy.” 

Of course, I lost no time in getting the gen- 
tleman beggar to sign a proper letter. 

On the appointed day came a communication ’ 


with the L. and F. seal, >^bich I opened, not 
without unprofessional eagerness. It was aa 
follows : 

“ In re Molinos Fitz-Roy and Another, 

“ Sir — In answer to your application on bj- 
half of Mr. Molinos Fitz-Roy, we beg to inform 
you that under the administration of a paternal 
aunt who died intestate, your client is entulod 
to two thousand five hundred pounds eight shil- 
lings and sixpence, Three per Cents. ; one thou- 
sand five hundred pounds nineteen shillings and 
fourpcace, Three per Cents. Reduced ; one 
thousand pounds, Long Annuities; five hundred 
pounds, Bank Stock; ’three thousand five hun- 
dred pounds, India Stock ; besides other securi- 
ties, making up about ten thousand pounds, 
which we arc prepared to transfer over to Mr. 
Molinos Fitz-Roy’s direction forthwith.” 

Here was a windfiill ! It quite took away 
my breath. 

At dusk came my gentleman beggar, and 
w^hat puzzled me was, how to break the news 
to him. Being very much overwhelmed with 
business that day, I had not much time for con- 
sideration. *Hc came in rather better dressed 
than when I first saw him, with only a week’s 
beard on his chin ; but, as usual, not quite 
sober. Six weeks had elapsed since our first 
interview. He was still the humble, trembling, 
low-voicod creature, I first knew him! 

After a prelude, I said, “ I find, Mr. F., you 
aic entitled to something; pray, what do you 
mean to give me in addition to my bill, for ob- 
taining it?” He answered rapidly, “Oh, take 
half ; if there is one hundred pounds, take 
half; if there is five hundred pounds, take 
half.” * 

“ No, no ; Mr. F., I don't do business in that 
way, I shall be .sali'^Iied with ten per cent.’’ 

It was .so settled. I then led him out into 
the street, impelled to tell him the ncw.s, yet 
dreading the elfect; not daring to make the 
revelation in my office, for fear of a .scene. 

I began hesitatingly, “Mr. Fitz-Roy, I am 
happy to say, that 1 find you are entitled to 
ten thousand pounds !” 

“Ten thousand pounds!” he echoed. “Ten 
thousand pounds !'’ he shrieked. “ Ten thou- 
sand pounds!” he yelled, seizing my arm vio- 
lently. “ You are a brick. Here, cab ! cab !]’ 
Several drove up — the shout might have been 
heard a mile off. He jumped in tho first. 

“Where to?’’ saitl the dri\cr. 

“To a tailor’s, you rascal !” 

“Ten thousand pounds! ha, ha, ha!” ho 
re|icated hysterically, when in the cab; and 
every moment grasping my arm. Presently ho 
subsided, looked me straight in the face, and 
muttered with agonizing fervor, 

“ What a jolly brick 3-0U are !” 

The tailor, the hosier, the bootmaker, the 
hair-dresser, were in turn visited by this poor 
pagan of externals. As, by degrees, under 
their hands, he emerged from the beggar to the 
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gentleman, his spirits rose ; his eyes brightened ; 
he walked erect, but always nervously grasping 
my arm; fearing, apparently, to lose sight of 
me for a moment, lest his fortune should vanish 
with me. The impatient pride with which he 
i;ave his orders to the astonished tradesmen for 
the finest and best of every thing, and the 
amazed air of the fashionable hairdresser when 
he presented his matted locks and stubble chin, 
to be *'cut and shaved,” may be acted— it can 
not be described. 

By the time the external transformation was 
complete, and 1 sat down in a Ca/e^in the 
Haymarkct, opposite a haggard but handsome, 
thoroughbred-looking man, whose air, with the 
exception of the wild eyes and deeply browned 
face, did not differ from the stereotyped men 
about town sitting around us, Mr. Molinos Fitz- 
Roy had already almost forgotten the past; he 
bullied the waiter, and criticised the wine, os if 
he had done nothing else but dine and drink a nd 
scold there all the days of his life. 

Once he wished to drink my health, and 
would have proclaimed his whole story to the 
coffee-room assembly, in a raving style. When 
I left he almost wept in terror at the idea of 
losing sight of me. But, allowing for these 
ebullitions — the natural result of such a whirl 
of events — he was wonderfully calm and self- 
possessed. 

The next day, his first care was to distribute 
fifty pounus among his friends the cadgers, at a 
house of call in Westminster, and formally to 
dissolve his connection with them ; those present 
undertaking for the fraternity,” that, for the 
future, he should never be noticed by them in 
public or private. 

I can not follow his career much further. 
Adversity had taught him nothing. He was 
soon again surrounded by the well-bred vam- 
pires who had forgotten him when penniless ; 
but they amused him, and that was enough. 
The ten thousand pounds were rapidly melting 
when he invited me to a grand dinner at Rich- 
mond, which included a dozen of the most 
agreeable, good-looking, well-dressed dandies 
of London, interspersed with a display of pretty 
butterfly bonnets. We dined deliciously, and 
drank as men do^f Iced wines in the dog-days 
— ^looking down from Richmond Hill. 

One of the p^ik bonnets crowned Fitz-Roy 
with a wreath of flowers ; he looked — less the 
intellect — as handsome as Alcibiades. Intensely 
excited and flushed, he rose with a champagne 
glass in his hand to propose my health. 

The oratorical powers of his father had not 
descended on him. Jerking out sentences by 
spasms, at length he said, “I was a beggar — I 
am a gentleman — ^thanks to this — ” 

Here he leaned on my shoulder heavily a 
moment, and then fell back. We raised him, 
loosened his neckcloth — 

Fainted !” said the ladies. 

“Drunk!” said the gentlemen. 

He was deod! 


[From Howitt's Country Year-Book.] 

SINGULAR PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
SAND WASP. 

I N all my observations of the habits of living 
things, I have never seen any thing more curi- 
ous than the doings of one species of these ammo- 
philsB — ^lovers of sand. I have vratched them day 
after day, and hour after hour, in my garden, 
and also on the sandy banks on the wastes 
about Esher, in Surrey, and always with un- 
abated wonder. They are about an inch long, 
vrith orange-colored bodies, and black heads and 
wings. They are slender and most active. 
You see them on the warm borders of your gar- 
den, or on warm, dry banks, in summer, when 
the sun shines hotly. They are incessantly 
and most actively hunting about. They arc in 
pursuit of a particular gray spider with a large 
abdomen. For these they pursue their chase 
Adth a fiery quickness and avidity. The spiders 
are on the watch to seize flics ; but here wc 
have the tables turned, and these arc flies on 
the vratch to discover and kill the spiders. 
These singular insects seem all velocity and 
fire. They come fl 3 ’ing at a most rapid rale, 
light down on the dry soil, and commence an 
active search. The spiders lie under the leaves 
of plants, and in little dens under the dry little 
clods. Into all these places the sand-wasp pops 
his head. He hustles along here and there, 
flirting bis wings, and his whole body all life 
and fire. And now he moves off to a distance, 
hunts about there, then back to his first place, 
beats the old ground carefully over, as a pointer 
beats a field. He .searches carefully round every 
little knob of earth, and pops hi.s head into evpry 
crevice. Ever and anon, he crouches ejose 
among the little clods as a tiger would crt)Uch 
for his prey. He seems to be listening, or 
.smelling down into the earth, as if to discover 
his prey by every sense which he posses.«:e.s 
He goeii round every stalk, and descends into 
every hollow about them. When he finds the 
spider, he dispatches him in a moment, and 
seizing him by the centre of his chest, com- 
mences dragging him otf backward. 

He conveys his prey to a place of safely. 
Frequently he carries it up some inches into a 
plant, and lodge.s it among the green leaves. 
Seeing him do this, I poked his spider down 
with a stick alter he had. left it ; but he .speed- 
ily returned, and finding it fallen down, he im- 
mediately carried it up again to the same place. 

Having thus secured his spider, he selects a 
particular spot of earth, the most sunny 'and 
warm, and begins to dig a pit. He works with 
all his might, digging up the earth with his 
formidable mandibles, and throwing it out with 
his feet, as a dog throws out t|ie earth when 
scratching after a rabbit. Every few seconds 
ho ascends, tail first, out of his bole, clears 
away the earth about its mouth with his legs, 
and spreads it to a distance on the surface. 
When he has dug the hole, perhaps two inches 
deep, he comes forth eagerly, goes off for his 
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spider, drags it Klown from its lodgment, and 
brings it to the mouth of his hole. He now lets 
himself down the hole, tail first, and then, pat- 
ting forth his head, takes the spider, and turns 
it into the most suitable position for dragging it 
in. 

It must be observed that this hole is made 
carefully of only about the width of his body, 
and therefore the spider can not be got into it 
except lengthwise, and then by stout pulling. 
Well, he turns it lengthwise, and seizing it, 
commences dragging it in. At first, you would 
imagine this impossible; but the sand-wasp is 
strong, and the body of the spider Is pliable. 
You soon see it disappear. Down into the cylin- 
drical hole it goes, and anon you perceive the 
sand- wasp pushing up its black head beside it j 
and having made his way out he again sets to 
work, and pushes the spider with all his force 
to the bottom of the den. 

And what is all this for ? Is the spider laid 
up in his larder for himself? No; it is food 
for his children? It is their birth-place, and 
their supply of provision while they are in the 
larva state. 

Wo have been all along calling this creature 
he, for it has a most masculine look ; but it is in 
reality a she ; it is the female sand-wasp, and 
all this preparation is for the purpose of laying 
her eggs. For this she has sought and killed 
the spider, and buried it here. She has done it 
all wittingly. She has chosen one particular 
spider, and that only, for that is the one pecu- 
liarly adapted to nourish her young. 

So hero it is safely stored away in her den ; 
and she now descends, tail first, and piercing 
the pulpy abdomen of the spider, she deposits 
hlr egg or eggs. That being done, .she care- 
fuHy begins filling in the hole w^ith earth. She 
rakes it up with her legs and mandibles, and fills 
in the hole, every now and then turning round 
and going backw^ard into the hole to stamp down 
the earth with her feet, and to ram it down 
w'ith her body as a rammer. When \he hole is 
filled, it is curious to observe with what care 
she levels the surface, and removes the sur- 
rounding lumps of earth, laying some first over 
the tomb of the spider, and others about, so as 
to make that place look as much as possible 
like the surface all round. And before she has 
done urith it— and she works often for ten min- 
utes at this leveling and disguising before she is 
perfectly satisfied — she makes the place so ex- 
actly like all the rest of the surface, that it will 
require good eyes and close observation to re- 
oognize it. 

She has now done her part, and Nature must 
do the rest. She has deposited her eggs in the 
body of the spider, and laid that body in the 
earth in the most sunny spot she can find. She 
has laid it ^ near the surface that the sun will 
act on it powerfully, yet deep enough to con- 
ceal it from view. Sho has, with great art and 
anxiety, destroyed all traces of the hole, and 
the eficct will soon commence. The heat of 
the sun will hutch the egg. The larva, or 
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young grub of the sand-yasp, will become 
alive, and begin to feed on the pulpy body of 
the spider in which it is enveloped. This food 
will suffice it till it is ready to emerge to day- 
light, and pass through the different stages of 
its existence. Like the ostrich, the sand-wasp 
thus leaves her egg in the sand till the sun 
hatches it, and having once buried it, most 
probably never knows herself where it is de- 
posited. It is left to Nature and Providcnco. 

[From Dickens's Household Words.] 

I WJJAT HORSES THINK OF MEN. 

FUOM THE HAVEN IN THE HAPPY FAMIUT. 

I SUPPOSE you thought I was dead ? No such 
thing. Don’t flatter yourselves that I haven’t 
got my eye upon you. I am wide awake, and 
you give me plenty to look at. 

I have begun my great work about you, 1 
have been collecting materials from the Horse, 
to begin with. You are glad to hear it, ain’t 
you ? Very likely. Oh, he gives you a nice 
character ! He makes you out a charming set 
of fellows. 

He informs mo by-the-by, that he is a distant 
relation ofihe pony that was taken up in a bal- 
loon a few weeks ago; and that the pony’.«< 
account of your going to see him at Vauxhall 
Gardens, is an amazing thing. The pony says 
that when he looked round on the assembled 
crowd, come to see the realization qf the wood- 
cut in the bill, he found it impossible to dis- 
cover which was the real Mister Green — there 
were so many Mister Greens — and they were 
all so very green ! 

But that’s the way with you. You know it 
i*i. Don’t tell me ! You’d go to see any thing 
that other people went to see. And don't flat- 
ter yourselves that I am referring to “ the \-ul- 
gar curiosity,” as 3 ’ou choose to call it, when 
you mean some curiosity in which you don’t 
participate yourselves. The polite curiosity in 
this country is as vulgar as any curiosity in the 
world. 

Of course you'll tell me, no it isn't ; but 1 
say, yes it is. What have you got to say for 
>"ourselves about the Nepaiilcso princes, 1 should 
like to know? Why, there has been more 
crowding, and pressing, and pushing, and jt>s- 
tling, and struggling, and striving, in genteel 
houses this last season, on account of those Ne- 
pauleso princes, than would have taken place in 
vulgar Cremorne Gardens and Greenwich Park, 
at Easter time and Whitsuntide ! And what 
for? Do you know any thing about ’em? 
Have you any idea why they came here? Can 
you put your finger on their country in the 
map ? Have you over asked yourselves a dozen 
common questions about its climate, natural 
history, government, productions, customs, re- 
ligion, manners? Not you ! Here are a cou- 
ple of swarthy princes very much out of their 
element, walking about in wide muslin trowsers, 
and sprinkled all over with gems (like the clock- 
work figure on the old round platform in the 
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street, grown-up), pnd they’re fashionable out- 
landish monsters, and it’s a new excitement for 
you to get a stare at ’em. As to asking ’em 
to dinner, and seeing ’em sit at table Tvithout 
eating in your company (unclean animals as 
ypu are !), you fall into raptures at that. Quite 
delicious, isn’t it? Ugh, you dunder-headed 
boobies ! 

I wonder what there is, new and strange, 

. that* you wouldnH lionize, as you call it. Can 
you suggest any thing ! It’s not a hippopo- 
tamus, 1 suppose. I hear from my brother-in- 
law in the Zoological Gardens, that you are 
always pelting away into the Regent’s *Park, 
by thousands, to see the .hippopotamus. Oh, 
you’re very fond of hippopotami, ain’t you? 
You study one attentive!}', when you do see 
one, don’t you? You come away so much 
wiser than when you went, reflecting so pro- 
foundly on the wonders of the creation — eh ? 

Bah ! You follow one another like w*ild 
geese ; but you are not so good to eat ! 

These, however, are not the obdervations of 
my friend the Horse. He takes you, in another 
point of view. Would you like to read his con- 
tribution to my Natural History of you ? No ? 
You shall then. « 

He is a cab-horse now. He wasn’t alw^ays, 
but he is now, and his usual stand is close to 
our proprietor's usual stand. That's the way 
we have come into communication, we dumb 
animals.” ,Ha,ha! Dumb, too! Oh, the con- 
ceit of you men, because you can bother the 
community out of their flve wits, by making 
speeches ! 

Well. I mentioned to this Horse that I 
should be glad to have his opinions and experi- 
ences of you. Here they are : 

m 

* At the request of my honorable friend the 
Raven, I proceed to ofler a few remarks in 
reference to the animal called Man. 1 have 
had varied experience of this strange creature 
for fifteen years, and am now driven by a Man, 
in the hackney cabriolet, number twelve thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-two. 

The sense Man entertains of his own infe- 
riority to the nobler animals — and I am nour 
more particularly referring to the Horse — has 
impressed me forcibly, in the course, of my 
career. If a man^knows a horse well, he is 
prouder of it than of any knowledge of himself, 
within the range of his limited capacity. He 
regards it as the sum of all human acquisition. 
If he is learned in a horse, he has nothing else 
to learn. And the same remark applies, with 
some little abatement, to his acquaintance with 
dogs. 1 have seen a good deal of man in my time, 
but I tbink I have never met a man who didn’t 
feel it nece8.sary to his reputation to pretend, on 
occasion, that he knew something of horses and 
dogs, though he really knew nothing. As to 
making us a subject of conversation, my opinion 
is that we are more talked about than history, 
philosophy, literature, art, and science, all put 
together. I have encountered innumerable gen- 


tlemen in the country, who were totally incapa- 
ble of interest in any thing but horses and dogs 
—except cattle. And I have always been given 
to understand that they were the flower of the 
civilized world. 

“ It is very doubtful 'to me, wiiether there is, 
upon the whole, any thing man is so ambitious 
to imitate as an ostler, jockey, a stage coach- 
man, a horse-dealer, or dog-fancier. There 
may be some other character which I do not 
immediately remember, that fires him with emu- 
lation ; but if there be, I am sure it is con- 
nected with horses or dogs, or both. This u 
an unconscious compliment, on the part of tli€ 
tyrant, to the nobler animals, which I considei 
to bo very remarkable. 1 have known lords 
and baronets, and members of parliament, om 
of number, who have deserted every other call- 
ing to become but indifferent stablemen or ken- 
nelmcn, and be cheated on all hands, by the real 
aristocracy of those pursuits who were regularly 
born to the business. 

All this, I say, is a tribute to our superior- 
ity, which I con.>«idcr to he very rcmaikable. 
Yet, still I can’t (jiiite understand it. Man can 
hardly devote himself to uk, in admiration of 
our virtues, because he never imitates them. 
We horses are as honest, though I say it, as 
animals can be. If, under the pre.^^suro of cir- 
cumstances, we submit to act at a circu.s, for 
instance, wc always .show that we are acting. 
We never deceive any body. We would scorn 
to do it. If wc arc called upon to do any thing 
in earnest, we do our best. If we ar.<» rerjuired 
to run a race falsely, and to lose when we could 
win, we arc not to bo relied u]>oii to commit a 
fraud j man must come in at that point, and 
force us to it. And tlio extraordinary circum- 
stance to me is, that man (whom I take to be a 
powerful species of monkey) is always making 
us nobler animals the instruments of hLs mean- 
ness and cupidity. The very name of our kind 
has become a byword for all sorts of trickery 
and cheating. We are as innocent as counters 
at a game — and yet this creature will play 
falsely with us ! 

“ Man’s opinion, good or bad, is not worth 
much, as any rational hor.se knows. But justice 
is justice ; and what 1 complain of is, that man- 
kind talks of us as if we had something to do 
with all this. They say that such a man was 
‘ ruined by horses.’ Ruined by horses ! They 
can’t be ojkjii, even in that, and say he was 
ruined by men j but they lay it at our stahlc- 
door! As if we ever ruined any body, or w'cre 
ever doing any thing but being ruined cmrsclvess 
in our generous desire to fulfill the useful pur- 
poses of our existence ! 

In the same way, we got a bad name, as if 
we were profligate company. * So and so got 
among hor.«.cs, and it was all up* with him.* 
Why, u'c would have reclaimed him — ive would 
have made him tem|>eratc, industrious, punc- 
tual, steady, sensible — what harm would he 
ever have got fi om i/s, I should wish to ask ? 

“ Upon the whole, speaking of him as I have 
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found him, I should describe man as an un- 
meaning and conc^tcd creature, very seldom to 
be trusted, and not likely to make advances 
toward the honesty of the nobler animals. I 
should say that his power of warping the nobler 
animals to bad purposes, and damaging their 
reputation by his companionship, is, next to the 
art of growing oats, hay, carrots, and clover, 
one of his principal attributes. He is very un- 
intelligible in his caprices; seldom expressing 
with distinctness 'whut he wants of us ; and rely- 
ing greatly on our better judgment to find out. 
He is cruel, and fond of blood — particularly at 
a steeple-chasc — and is very ungrateful. 

And yet, so far as 1 can understand, he 
worships us, too. He sets up images of us 
(not particularly like, but meant to be) in the 
streets and calls upon his fellows to admire 
them, and believe in them. As well as 1 can 
make out, it is not of the least importance what 
images of men arc put astride upon the.se images 
of horses, for I don't find any famous personage 
among them — except one, and his image seems 
to have been contracted for by the gross. The 
jockeys who ride our statues ar^ very queer 
jockeys, it appears to me, but it is something 
to find man even posthumously sensible of what 
he owes to us. I believe that w*hen ho ha.s 
done any great wrong to any very distinguished 
horse, deceased, he gets up a subscription to 
have an awkward likeness of him made, and 
erects it in a public place, to be generally ven- 
erated. 1 can find no other reason for the 
statues of us that abound. 

It must be regarded as a part of the incon- 
.sistency of man, that he erects no statues to 
the donkeys — wh(j, though far inferior animals 
Co ourselves, have great claims upon him. I 
.should think a donkey opposite the horse at 
11) do Park, another in Trafal gar-square, and a 
group ol doiikcy.s, in brass, outside the Guild- 
hall of the city of Loudon (for I believe the 
cominoii-couiieii chamber is inside tha| building) 
would be pleasant and appropriate jiienioriais. 

1 am not aware that I can suggest any 
thing more to my honorable friend the Raven, 
which vrill not already have occurred to his 
fine intellect. Like myself, ho is the victim of 
brute force, and must bear it until the present 
state of things is changed — as it possibly may 
bo in the good time which I understand is com- 
ing, if 1 wait a little longer.” 

There ! How do you like that ? That’s the 
Horse ! You shall have another animaPs 
sentiments, soon. 1 have communicated w’ith 
plenty of ’em, and they are all dow’n upon you. 
it’s not I alone who have found you out. You 
are generally detected, I am happy to say, and 
shall be covered with confusion. 

Talking a^out the horse, are you going to 
set up any more horses ? Eh ? Think a bit. 
Come I You haven’t got horses enough yet, 
surely? Couldn’t you put somebody else on 
horseback, add .stick him up,- at the cost of a 
few thousands? You have already statues to 


most of the “benefactors •of mankind” (seb 
ADVEaTiSEiffENT) in your principal cities. You 
walk through groves of great inventors, in- 
structors, discoverers, assuage rs of pain, pro- 
venters of disease, suggesters of purifying 
thoughts, doers of noble deeds. Finish the list. 
Come ! 

Whom will you hoist into the saddle ? Let’s 
have a cardinal virtue! Shall it be Faith? 
Hope ? Charity ? Ay, Charity’s the virtue to 
ride on horseback ! Let’s have Charity ! 

“How shall we represent it? Eh? Wha! 
do yo^ think ? Royal ? Certainly ? Duke ? 
Of course. Charity always was typified in that 
way, from the time of a certain widow down- 
ward. And there’s nothing less left to put up ; 
all the commoners who were “benefactors oi 
mankind” having had their statues in the publin 
places, long ago. 

How shall we dress it ? Rags ? Low. Dra- 
pery? Commonplace. Field-Marshal’s uni- 
form ? The very thing ! Charity in a Field- 
Marshal’s uniform (none the worse for wear) 
with thirty thousand pounds a year, publio 
money, in its pocket, and fifteen thousand more, 
public money, up behind, will be a piece of plain, 
uncompromising truth in the highways, and an 
honor to the country and the time. 

11a, ha, ha ! You can't leave the memory of 
an unassuming, honest, gixKi-naturcd, amiable 
old duke alone, without bespattering it with 
your fiunkeyism, can’t you? Thm’s right— 
and like you ! Here are three brass buttons in 
my erop. I'll subscribe ’em all. One, to the 
statue of Charity ; one, to a statue of Hope ; 
one. to a statue of Faith. For Faitli, w'e’ll 
have the Nepaulese Embassador on horseback 
— ^being a prince. And for Hu[ie, we'll put the 
Hippopotani4is on horseback, and so make a 
group. 

Let’s have a meeting about it ! 

[From Ilowitfs Country Year-Book.] 

THE QUAKERS DURING THE AMER- 
ICAN WAR. 

EORGE DILWYN was an American, a 
remarkable preacher among the Quakers 
About fifty years ago he caiue over to this 
country, on what we have already said is termed 
a “ Religious Visit,’’ and being in Cornwall, when 
1 was there, and at George Fox’s, in Falmouth 
—our aged relative still narrates— —soon became 
an object of great attraction, not only from his 
powerful preaching, but Irom his extraordinary 
gift in conversation, which he made singularly 
interesting from the introduction of curious pas- 
sages in his own life and experience. 

His company was so much sought after, that 
a general invitation was given, by his hospitable 
and wealthy entertainer, to all the Friends of 
the tow^n and neighborhood to come, and bear, 
and see him; and evening by evening, their 
rooms w^ero crowded by visitors, who sat on 
seats, side by side, as in a public lecture-room. 

Among other things, ho related, that daring, 
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the time of the revolutionary war, one of the 
armies passing through a district in which a 
great number of Friends resided, food was de- 
manded from the inhabitants, which was given 
to them. The following day the adverse army 
oame up in pursuit, and stripped them of every 
kind of provision that remained ; and so great 
was the strait to which they were reduced, that 
absolute famine was before them. Their suf- 
• ferings were extreme, as day after day went 
on, and no prospect of relief was afforded them. 
Death seemed to stare them in the face, and' 
many a one was ready to despair. The /orests 
around them were in possession of the soldiers, 
send the game, which otherwise might have 
yielded them subsistence, was killed or driven 
away. 

After several days of great distress, they re- 
tired at night, still without hope or prospect of 
succor. How great, then, was their surprise 
and cause of thankfulness when, on the follow- 
ing morning, immense herds of wild deer were 
seen standing around their inclosures, as if driv- 
en there for their benefit ! From whence they 
came none could tell, nor the cause of their 
coming, but they suffered themselves to be taken 
without resistance; and thus the wliolc people 
were saved, and had great store of provisions 
laid up for many w'eeks. 

Again, a similar circumstance occurred near 
the sea-shore, when the flying and pursuing 
armies had* stripi>ed the inhabitants, and w'hcn, 
apparently to add to their distrc.ss, the "wind set 
in witli such unusual violence, and the sea drove 
the tide so far inland, that the people near the 
shore were obliged to abandon their houses, and 
those in the town retreat to their upper rooms. 
This also being during the night, greatly added 
to ihcir distress ; and, like tho others, they were 
ready to despair. Next morning, however, they 
found that God had not been unmindful of them ; 
for the tide had brought up with it a most ex- 
traordinary shoal of mackerel, so that every place 
was filled with them, where they remained ready 
taken, without net or skill of man — a bountiful 
provision for the wants of the people, till other 
relief could be obtained. 

Another incident he related, which occurred 
in one of the back settlements, when the Indians 
bad been employe^ to burn the dwellings of the 
settlers, and cruelly to murder the people. One 
of the.se solitaiy habitations was in the possession 
of a Friend’s family. They lived in such secure 
simplicity, that they had hitherto had no appre- 
hension of danger, and used neither bar nor boll 
to their door, having no other means of .securing 
their dwelling from intrusion than by drawling 
in the leathern thong by which the wooden 
latch inside was lifted from without. 

The Indians had committed frightful ravages 
all arotmd, burning and murdering W'ithout mercy. 
Every evening brought forth tidings of horror, 
and every night thA unhappy settlers .surrounded 
themselves with such defenses as they could 
muster — even then, for dread, scarcely being 
able to sleep The Friend and his family, who 


had hitherto put no trust in the arm of flesh, 
but had left all in the keeping of God, believing 
that man often ran in his own strength to his 
own injury, had used so little precaution, that 
they slept without even withdrawing the string, 
and were ns yet uninjured. Alarmed, however, 
at length, by the fears of others, and by tho 
dreadful rumors that surrounded thorn, they 
yielded to their fears on one particular night, 
and, before retiring to rest, drew in the string, 
and thus secured themselves as well as they 
were able. 

In the dead of the night, the Friend, who had 
not been able to sleep, asked his wife if she 
slept; and she replied that she could not, for 
her mind wn.*; uneasy. Upon this, ho confessed 
that the same was his case, and that he believed 
it would be the safest for him to rise and put 
out the string of the latch as u.sual. On her 
approving of this, it was done, and the two lay 
down again, commending themselves to the 
keeping of God. 

This had not occurred above ten minutes, 
when the di.smal sound of the war-whoop echoed 
through the forest, Ailing every heart with dread, 
and almost immediately afterward, they counted 
the footsteps of seven men pass the window of 
their chamber, which was on the ground-fltjor, 
and the next moment the door-string was pulled, 
the latch lifted, and the door opened. A debate 
of a few minutes took place, the purport of 
which, as it was spoken in the Indian language, 
was unintelligible to the inhabitants; but that 
it was favorable to them was proved •■by the door 
being again closed, and the Indians retiring 
without having crossed tho threshold. 

The next morning they saw the smoke risipg 
from burning habitations all around them ; parents 
were weeping for their children who were car- 
ried ofl’ and children lamenting over their parciiU 
w’ho had been cruelly slain. 

Some years afterward, when peace was 
rc.storcd, (ind the colonists had occasion to hold 
conferences with the Indians, this Friend was 
appointed a.s one for that purpose, and speaking 
in favor of the Indians, he related the above 
incident ; in reply to which, an Indian observed, 
that, by the simple eircumstance of putting out 
the latch-string, which proved corifidcnec rather 
than fear, their live.s and ihcir property bad 
been saved ; for that he himself was one of that 
marauding party, and that, on flnding the door 
open, it was said — “ These people shall live ; 
they will do us no harm, for they put their trust 
in the Great Spirit.” 

During the whole American revoluliAn, 
indeed, the Indians, though incited by tho 
whites to kill and scalp the enemy, never 
molested the Friends, as the people of Father 
Onas, or William Penn, and as the avowed 
Opponents of all violence. Through the whole 
war, there were but two instances to the con- 
trary, and they were occasioned by the two 
Friends theraselv(;s. The one was a young 
man, a tanner, who went to hi.s tan-yard and 
back daily unmolested, while devastation spread 
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on all sides ; but at length, thoughtlessly carry- 
ing a gun to shoot some birds, the Indians, in 
ambush, believed that he had deserted his prin- 
ciples, and shot him. The other was a woman, 
who, when the dwellings of her neighbors were 
nightly fired, and the people themselves mur- 
dered, was importuned by the officers of a 
neighboring fort to take refuge there till the 
danger was over. For some time she refused, 
and remained unharmed amid general destruc- 
tion ; but, at length, letting in fear, she went 
for one night to the fort, but was so uneasy, 
that the next morning she quitted it to return 
to her home. The Indians, however, believed 
that she too had abandoned her principles, and 
joined the fighting part of the community, and 
before she reached home she was shot by them. 


[From Dickons*B Household Words.] 

A SHILLING’S WORTH OF SCIENCE. 

D r. PARIS has already shown, in a charming 
little book treating scientifically of children’s 
toys, how easy even “ philosophy in sport can 
be made science in earnest.” An ^arlier genius 
cut out the whole alphabet into the figures of 
uncouth animals, and inclosed them in a toy- 
box representing Noah’s Ark, for the purpose 
of teaching children their letters. Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, have been decima- 
ted ; “yea, the great globe itself,” has boon 
parceled into little wooden sections, that their 
readjustment into a continuous map might teach 
the intantw^onqueror of the world the relative 
positions of distant countries. Archimedes 
might have discovered the principle of the lever 
and the fundamental principles of gravity upon 
a^ocking-horsc. In like manner he might have 
a.sccrtaiiied the laws of hydrostatics, by observ- 
ing the impetus of many natural and artiticial 
fountains, which must occasionally have come 
beneath his eye. So also the principles of 
aeou.stics might even now be taught by the aid 
of a penny whistle, and there is no knowing 
how much children's nursery games may yet be 
rendcTcd subservient to the advance.ment of 
science. The famous Dr. Cornelius Scriblerus 
had excellent notions on these subj<*ets. He 
determined that his son Martinus should he the 
most learned and universally well-informed man 
of his age, and had recourse to all sorts of de- 
vices in order to in.spirc him even unthinkingly 
with knowledge. He determined that every 
thing should contribute to the improvement of 
his mind— even his very dress. Ho therefore, 
hi« biographer informs us, invented for him a 
geographical suit of clothes, which might give 
him .some hints of that science, and also of the 
commerce of diflercnt nations. His son’s di.s- 
prtsition to mathematics — for ho was a remark- 
able child — ^as discovered very early by his 
drawing parallel lines on his bread and butter, 
and intersecting them at equal angles, so as to 
form the whole superficies into squares. His 
father also wisely re.solvcd that he should ac- 
quire the learned languages, especially Greek 


— and remarking, curiousljrenough, that young 
Martinus Scriblerus was remarkably fond of 
gingerbread, the happy idea came into his 
parental head that his pieces of gingerbread 
should be stamped with the letters of the Greek 
alphabet; and such was the child’s avidity ftr 
knowledge, that the very first day he cat down 
to iota. 

When Sir Isaac Newton changed his resi- 
dence and went to live in Leiccster-place, his 
next door neighbor was a widow lady, who wa-s 
much puzzled by the little she observed of the 
habits^of the philosopher. One of the Fellows 
of the Royal Society called upon her one day, 
when, among other \lomestic news, she men- 
tioned that some one had come to reside in tho 
adjoining house, who she felt certain was a 
poor mad gentlemGUi. “ And why so ?” asked 
her friend. “ Because,” said she, “ he diverts 
himself in the oddest way imaginable. Every 
morning when the sun shine.s so brightly that 
we are obliged to draw down the window-blinds, 
he takes his seat on a little stool before a tub of 
soap-suds, and occupies himself for hours blow- 
ing soap-bubbles through a common clay-pipe, 
which he intently watches floating about until 
they burst.* He is doiibtles.s,” she added, “now 
at his favorite diversion, for it is a fine day ; do 
c!ome and look at him.” The gentleman smiled ; 
and they went iip-stairs, when after looking 
through the stair-caso window into the adjoining 
court-yard, he turned round and *aid, “ My 
dear lady, the person whom you suppose to bo 
a poor lunatic, is no other than the great Sir 
Isaac Newton studying the refraction of light 
upon thin plates, a phenomenon which is beau- 
tifully exhibited upon the surface of a common 
soap-bubble.” 

The principle, illustrated by the examples wo 
have given, has been efTieiently followed by the 
Directors of the Royal Polytechnic Institution 
in Regent-street, London. Even the simplest 
mtalels and objects they exhibit in their extonsivo 
halls and galleries, expound — like Sir Isaac 
I Newton’s soap-bnbblc — some important prin- 
ciple of Science or Art. 

On entering tho Hall of Manufactures (as W0 
did the other day) it was impossible not to be 
impressed with the conviction that we are in an 
utilitarian age in which the science of Mechanics 
advances with marvelous rapidity. Here we 
observed steam-engines, hand-looms and ma- 
chines in active operation, surrounding us with 
that peculiar din which makes the air 

” Murmur, as with tlic sound of summer-flies." 

Passing into tho Gallery in the Great Hall,” 
we did not fail to derive a momentary amuse- 
ment, from observing the very different objects 
which .seemed most to excite the attention, and 
intcre.sl of fho different sight-seers. Here, stood 
obviously a country farmer examining the model 
of a steam-plow; there, a Manchester or Bir- 
mingham manufacturer' looking into a curious 
and complicated weaving machine ; here, we 
noticed a group of ladies admiring specimens of 
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elaborate oarving \A ivory, and personal orna- 
ments esteemed highly fashionable at the an- 
tipodes; and there, the smiling laces of youth 
watching with eager eyes the little boats and 
steaipers paddling along the Water Reservoir 
iif the central counter. But we had scarcely 
looked around us, when a boll rang to announce 
a lecture on Voltaic Electricity by Dr. Bach- 
hofffier; and moving wdth a stream of people 
’up a short stair-case, vre soon found ourselves 
in a very commodious and well-arranged thea- 
tre. There are many universities and public 
institutions that have not better lecture grooms 
than this theatre in the Royal Polytechnic In- 
stitution. The lecture wolh elementary and ex- 
ceedingly instructive, pointing out and showing 
by experiments, the identity between Magnetism 
and Electricity — light and heat; but notwith- 
standing the extreme perspicuity of the Pro- 
fessor, it was our fate to sit next two old ladies 
who seemed to bo very incredulous about the 
whole business. 

“If heat and light are the same thing,” 
asked one, “ why don’t a flame come out at the 
spout of a boiling tea-kettle ?” 

"‘The steam,” answered the other, “may 
account for that.” 

“ Hush 1” cried somebody behind them ; aud 
the ladies w'ere silent : but it was plain they 
thought Voltaic Electricity had something to do 
wMth conjuring, and that the lecturer might be 
a professor^ of Magic. The lecture over, we 
returned to the Gallery, where we found the 
Diving Bell just about to be put in operation. 
It is made of cast iron, and \veighs three tons ; 
the interior being provided with seats, and 
lighted by openings in the crown, upon which a 
plate of thick glass is secured. The weighty 
instrument suspended by a massivk: chain to a 
largo swing crane, vras soon in motion, when 
we observed our skeptical lady-friends join a 
party and enter, in order, we presume, to make 
themselves more sure of the truth of the diving- 
bell than they could do of the identity between 
light and heat. The bell wa.s soon swung round 
and lowered into a tank, vrliich holds nearly ten 
thousand gallons of water ; but we confe.ss our 
fears for the safety of its inmates were greatly 
appeased, when we learned that the w’hole of 
this reservoir of >|^a1er could be emptied in less 
than one minute. Slowdy and steadily w^as the 
bell drawn up again, and we had the satisfaction 
of seeing the enterprising ladies and their com- 
panions alight on terra firma, nothing injured 
excepting that they were greatly flushed in the 
face. A man, cl^ in a water-tight drcs.s and 
surmounted with a diving-helmet, next performed 
a variety of sub-aqueous feats, much to tl\e 
amusement and astonishment of the younger 
part of the audience, one of whom shouted as 
he came up above the surface of the water, 
“Oh! ma’a! Don’t he look like an Ogre!” 
and certainly the shining brass helmet and star- 
ing largo plate-glass eyes fairly warranted such 
a suggestion. The principles of the diving-bell 
and of the diving-helmet are too well known to , 


require explanation : but the practical utility of 
these machines is daily proved. Even while 
we now write, it has been ascertained that the 
foundations of Blackfriars Bridge are giving 
way. The bed of the river, owning to the con- 
stant ebb and flow of its waters, has sunk some 
six or seven feet below its level since the bridge 
was built, thus undermining its foundation ; and 
this elfect, it is presumed, has been greatly 
augmented by the removal of the old London 
Bridge, the works surrounding which operated 
as a dam in checking the force of the current. 
These machines, also, are constantly used in 
repairing the bottom of docks, landing-piers, 
and in the construction of breakw^ater work.s, 
such as those which are at present being raised 
at Dover Harbor. 

Among other remarkable objects in the mu- 
seum of natural history we recognized, sw im- 
ming upon his shingly bed under a gloss case, 
our old friend the Gymnotu.s Electricus, or 
Electrical Eel. Truly, be is a marvelous fish. 
The power w'hich animals of every description 
possess in adapting themselves to external and 
adventitious circumstances, is here marvelously 
illustrated, for, notwithstanding this creature is 
surrounded by the greatest possible amount of 
artificial circumstances, inasmuch as instead of 
sporting in his ow'n pellucid and sparkling 
wraters of the river Amazon, he is here confined 
in a glass prison, in water artificially heated ; 
instead of his natural food, he is here supplied 
with fish not indigenous to his native country, 
and denied access to fresh air, witu sunlight 
sparkling upon the surface of the waves — he is 
here surnmnded by an impure and obscure at- 
mosphere, with crow’ds of people constantjy 
moving to and fro and gazing upon him ; yet, 
notwithstanding all these disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, he has continued to thrive ; nay, 
since wx .saw him ten years ago, ho has in- 
creased in size and is apparently very healthy, 
notwithstanding that he is obviously quite blind. 

This specimen of the Gyninoius Elcctiicus 
was caught in the river Amazon, and was 
brought over to this country by Mr. Potter, 
where it arrived on the 12th of August, 1838, 
when he displayed it to the proprietors of the 
Adelaide Gallery. In the first instance, there 
was some difliculty in keeping him alive, for, 
whether from sickness, or sulkiiic.ss, he refused 
food of every description, and is said to have 
eaten nothing from the day ho was taken, in 
March, 1838, to the 19th of the folluw'ing Oc- 
tober. He w'as confided upon his arrival to tlio 
care of Mr. Bradley, who placed him in kn 
apartment the temperature of which oould be 
maintained at about seventy-five degrees Fah- 
renheit, and acting upon the suggestions of 
Baron Humboldt, he endeavored to feed him 
with bits of boiled meat, w’orms, frogs, fish, and 
bread, which were all tried in succession. But 
the animal would not touch these. The plan 
adopted by tlic London fishmongers for fattening 
the common ccl was then had recourse to ; a 
quantity of bullock’s blood was put into the 
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water, care being taken that it should be changed 
daily, and this was attended with some beneficial 
effects, as the animal gradually improved in 
health. In the month of October it occurred 
to Mr. Bradley to tempt him with some small 
fish, and the first gudgeon thrown into the 
water he darted at and swallowed with avidity. 
From that period the same diet has been con- 
tinued, and he is now fed three times a day, 
and upon each occasion is given two or three 
carp, or perch, or gudgeon, each weighing from 
two to throe ounces. In watching his move- 
ments we observed, that in swimming about he 
seems to delight in rubbing himself against the 
gravel which forms the bed above which ho 
floats, and the water immediately becomes 
clouded with the mucus from which he thus 
relieves the surface of his body. 

When this species of fish was first discovered, 
marvelous accounts respecting them were trans- 
mitted to the Royal Society : it was even said 
that in the river Surinam, in the western pro- 
vince of Guiana, some existed twenty feet long. 
The present specimen is forty inches in length ; 
and measures eighteen inehes round the body ; 
and his physiognomy justifies the description 
given by one of the early narrators, who re- 
marked, that the Gymnotus ‘‘resembles one of 
our common eels, except that its head is flat, 
and its mouth wide, like that of a cat-fish, with- 
out teeth.” It is certainly ugly enough. On 
its first arrival in England, the proprietors of- 
fered Professor Faraday (to whom this country 
may possiiily discover, within the next five 
hundred years, that it owes something) the 
privilege of experimenting upon him ior scien- 
tific purposes, and the result of a great number 
of^xpcriinenls, ingeniously devised, and ex- 
ecifled with great nicety, clearly proved the 
identity hetween the electricity of the fish and 
the coinmon elect rieily. The shock, the cir- 
cuit, the spark, were distinctly obtained : the 
galvanometer was sensibly allected j chemical 
decompositions were obtained ; an annealed 
steel needle became magnetic, and the direction 
of its polarity indicated a current from the an- 
terior to the po'itcrior parts of the fish, through 
the conductors used. The force with which 
the electric discharge is made is also very con- 
siderable, for this philosopher tells us we may 
conclude that a single medium discharge of the 
Ash is at least equal to the electricity of a 
Leyden Battery of fifteen jars, containing three 
thousand five hundred square inches of glass, 
coated upon both sides, charged to its highest 
de^ce. But great as is the force of a single 
discharge, the Gymnotus will sometimes give a 
double, and even a triple shock, with scarcely 
any interval. Nor is this all. The instinctive 
action it has recourse to in order to augment 
the force of th% shock, is very remarkable. 

The professor one day dropped a live fish, 
five inches long, into the tub; upon whicdi the 
Gymnotus turned round in such a manner as to 
form a coil inclosing the fi’^h, the latter re- 
presenting a diameter across it, and the fish 


was struck motionless, a» if lightning had 
passed through the water. The Gymnotus then 
made a turn to look for his prey, which having 
found, he bolted it, and then went about seek- 
ing for more. A second smaller fish was then 
given him, which being hurt, showed little sigift • 
of life ; and this he swallowed apparently with- 
out “ shocking it.” We are informed by Dr. 
Williamson, in a paper he communicated some 
years ago to the Royal Society, that a fish' al- 
ready struck motionless gave signs of returning 
animation, which the Gymnotus observing, ho 
instantly discharged another shock, which killed 
it. Another curious circumstance vras observed 
by Professor Faraday-^tbe Gymnotus appeared 
conscious of the difierence of giving a shock to 
an animate and an inanimate body, and would 
not bo provoked to discharge its powers ujion 
the latter. When tormented by a glass rod, 
the creature in the first instance threw out a 
shock, but as if ho perceived his mistake, he 
could not be stimulated afterward to repeat it, 
although the moment the professor touched him 
with his hands, he discharged shock after shock. 
He refused, in like manner, to gratify the curi- 
osity of the philosophers, when they touched 
him with lAetallic conductors, which he per- 
mitted them to do with indifference. It is 
worthy of observation, that this is the only spe- 
cimen of the Gymnotus Electricus ever brought 
over alive into this country. The great secret 
of preserving his life would appear Icf Consist in 
keeping the water at an even temperature — 
summer and winter — of sevciit)-five degrees of 
Fahrenheit. After having been subjected to a 
great variety of experiments, the creature is 
now permitted to enjoy the remainder of its days 
in honorable peace, and the only occasion upon 
which he is i%nw disturbed, is W'hcii it is found 
necessar}^ to take him out of his shallow reser- 
voir to have it cleaned, when ho discharges 
angrily enough shock after shock, which the 
attendants describe to be very smart, even 
though he be held in several thick and well 
welled cloths, for they do not at all relish the 
job. 

The Gymnotus Electricus is not the only 
animal endowed with this very singular power; 
there are other fish, especially the Torpedo and 
Silurus, wiiich are equally romarkabJc, and 
equally w^cll known. The peculiar structure 
which enters into the formation ol their elec- 
trical organs, was first examined by the eminent 
anatomist John Hunter, in the Torpedo ; and, 
very recently, KmloJphi has described their 
structuro w’ilh great exactness in the Gymnotus 
Electricus. 

Without entering into minute details, the 
peculiarity of the organic apparatus of the 
Electrical Eel seems to consist in this, that 
it is conipoisod of numerous lamina or thin 
tendinous partitions, between w'hich exists an 
infinite number of small cells filled with a thick- 
ish gelatinous fluid. These strata and cells are 
supplied with nerves of unusual size, and the 
intensity of the electrical power is presumed to 
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depend on the amount of nervous energy ae- 
oumulated in these cells, whence it can be 
voluntarily discharged, just as a muscle may be 
voluntarily contracted. Furthermore, there are, 
it would appear, good reasons to believe that 
* nervous power (in whatever it may consist) and 
electricity are identical. The progress of science 
has already shown the identity between heat, 
electricity, and magnetism ; that heat may be 
concentrated into electricity, and this electricity 
reconverted into heat; that electric force may 
be converted into magnetic force, and Professor 
Faraday himself discovered how, by reacting 
back again, the magnetic force can be recon- 
verted into the electric force, and vice versa; 
and should the identity between electricity and 
nervous power be as clearly established, one of 
the most important and interesting problems in 
physiology will be solved. 

Eveiy new discovery in science, and all im- 
provements in industrial art, the principles of 
which are capable of being rendered in the 
least degree interesting, are in this Exhibition 
forthwith popularized, and become, as it were, 
public property. Every individual of the great 
public can at the very small cost of one shilling, 
claim his or her share in the property thus at- 
tractively collected, and a small amount of pre- 
vious knowledge or natural intelligence will put 
the visitor in actual possession of treasures which 
previously **he wot not of,’’ in so amusing a 
manner that they will be beguiled rather than 
boied into his mind. 


A TUSCAN VINTAGE. 

A LL Tuscany had been busy wnth the vintage. 
ijL The vintage ! Is there a word more rich 
to the untraveled Englishman in picturesque 
significance and poetical associations ? All that 
the bright south has of glowing coloring, har- 
monious forms, teeming abundance, and Satur- 
nian facility, mixed up in the imagination with 
certain vague visions of bright black eyes and 
bewitching ankles — all this, and more, goes to 
the making up of the Englishman’s notion of the 
vintage. Alas! that it should be needful to 
dissipate such charming illusions. And yet it 
is well to warn those who cherish these couleur- 
de-rose imaginii^s, and who would fain shun a 
disagreeable desenchantement, that they wull do 
wisely in continuing to receive their impressions 
of Italian ruralities from the presentations of our 
theatres, and the description of Mrs. Radcliffe. 
To those inquirers, however, of sterner mould, 
vrho would find truth, be it ever so disagreeable 
when found, it must be told that a Devonshire 
harvesting is twice as pretty, and a Kentish 
hop-picking thrice as pretty a scene a.s any 
** viademia” that the vineyards of Italy can show. 
The vine, indeed, as grown in Italy— especially , 
when the fruit is ripe, and the leaves begin to 


be tinted with crimson and yellow — is an ex. 
oeedingly pretty object, rich in coloring, and 
elegant in its forms. Nothing but the most 
obsolete and backward agriculture, however, 
preserves these beauties. If good w'ino and not 
pretty crops be the object in view, the vine 
should bo grown as in France — a low dwarf 
plant closely pruned, and raised only two or 
three feet from the ground ; and than such a 
vineyard nothing can be more ugly. Classic 
Italy, however, still cultivates her vines as she 
did w'hen the Georgic.s were written; “mar- 
ries” them most becomingly and picturesquely 
to elms or mulberries, &c., and makes of them 
lovely festoons and very acrid wine. Again, it 
must be admitted that a yoke of huge dove- 
colored oxen, with their heavy unwieldy tumbril, 
is a more picturesque object than an English 
wagon and a team of horses. Occasionally, too, 
may be seen bearing not ungracefully a blu.shing 
burden of huge bunches, a figure, male or female, 
w’ho might have sat for a model to Leopold 
Robert. But despite all this, the process of 
gathering the vintage is any thing but a pleasing 
sight. In ope of the heavy tumbrils I have men- 
tioned, arc placed some twelve or fifteen large 
pails, some three feet deep, and a foot or so in 
diameter. Into these are thrown pell-mell the 
bunches of fruit, ripe and unripe, clean and dirty, 
.stalks and all, white and red indiscriminately. 
The cart thus laden, the fifteen pails of unsight- 
ly, dirty-looking slush, are driven to the “ fatto- 
ria,” there to be emptied into vats, which appear, 
both to nose and eye, never to have hr«*n cleansed 
since they w’ere made. In performing this opera- 
tion much is of course spilt over the men em- 
ployed, over the cart, over the ground; and 
nothing can look less agreeable than the cffoct 
thus produced. Sometimes one large tub o6cii- 
pies the w'hole tumbril, the contents of which, 
on reaching the “ fattoria,” have to be ladled 
out with buckets. Often the contents of the 
vat, trodden in one place— a most unsightly 
process — have to be transported in huge barrels, 
like water-carts, to another place to undergo 
fermentation. And then the thick muddy stream, 
laden with filth and impurities of all sorts, which 
is seen when these banrels discharge their cargo, 
is a.s little calculated to give one a pleasing idea 
of the “ruby wine” which is to be the result of 
all this filthy squash, as can well be imagined 
Add to this an exceedingly unpleasant smell in 
and about all the buildings in which any part 
of the wine-making process takes place, and the 
constant recurrence of rotting heaps of the refuse 
matter of the pressed grape under every ynll 
and hedge in the neighborhood of each “fattoria” 
— and the notions connected with the so hc-|)oef- 
ized vintage, will be cn.sily understood to be none 
of the pleasante.st in the minds of those acquainted 
with its sights and smells. — TrdUope's Impres- 
iiions of a Wanderer. 
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HY ItARRIET MARTI NEAU. 

I ^MPEROR YAO (very many years b. c.) 

^ established a certain custom, 'which was 
followed, we are told, by his successors on the 
throne of China. The custom was this. Out- 
side the hall-door of his palace, he suspended a 
tablet and a p;ong ■, and if one amon^r his subjects 
felt himself able to suggest a good idea to his 
ruler, or wished to admonish him of any error 
in his ways, the critic paid a visit to the palace, 
'wrote what he had to say upon the tablet, bat- 
tered at the gong, and ran away. The Emperor 
came out ; and then, unless it happened that 
some scapegrace of a schoolboy had annoyed 
him by su|ieradding a fly-away knock to a con- 
temptuous hieroglyphic, he gravely profited by 
any hint the tablets might convey. Not unlike 
honest, patriarchal Yao is our British Public. It 
is summoned out to read inscriptions at its door, 
left there by all who have advice to give or 
faults to deprecate. The successors of Yao, 
finding upon their score so many conflicting 
tales soon substiluted for the gong five instru- 
ments of music. Jt was required, then, that 
the monitor should distinguish, by the instrument 
upon which he performed his summons, what 
particular department of imperial duties it might 
bo to which he desired to call attention. Now 
not five hut fifty voices summon our ro 3 ’al public. 
One man courts attention >vith a dulcet strain, 
one brays, one harps upon a string, another 
drums. .^Thd among those who have of late been 
busiest in pointing errors out, and drumming at 
liic piihlic's door to have llieni rectified, arc they 
v^ic) profess concern about the Public Health. 

•Imu* the writer who now proposes to address 
to you, O exeellcnt Piihlic, through these pages, 
a SiTies of Practical Hints as to How to make 
Home Unlicaltliy, we would not have you 
tlimk that lie means to he in any respect .so 
tioiihlosoiiie a.s tlu>.sc Sanitar>^ Instruotors. The 
lion on your knocker gives him confidence; lie 
will leave no disconcerting messages; he w’dl 
seek to come into your parlor as a friend. A 
friend he is; for, with a polite sincerity, he will 
main lain in all his arguments that what you do 
is w’hat ought always to he done. He knows 
well that you are not foolish, and perceives, 
therefore, what end you have in view. He sees 
that you are impressed deeply with a conviction 
of the vanit}" of life ; that you desire, according- 
ly, to prove your wisdom bv'oxhibiiing contempt 
for that which philosopher after philosopher Ibr- 
iRds a thoughtful man to chcri.sh. You would 
ho proud to have Unhealthy Homes. Lusty 
l^arcases, they arc for coarse folk and fur the 
heathen ; civilization forbids us to promote ani- 
mal dcvclo|\jncnt. How can a man look spirit- 
ual, if he bo not sickly? How can a w’oman — 
is not Paris the mode ? Go, weigh an elegant 
Paris ienne against a peasant girl from Norman- 
dy. It is hero proposed, therefore, to honor 
your discretion by demonstrating publicly how 
right YOU arc. Some of the many methods by 


which one may succeed in •making Home Un- 
healthy will be here detailed to you, in order 
that, as we go on, you may congratulate your- 
self on feeling how extremely clever you already 
are in your arrangements. Here is a plain pur- 
pose. If any citizen, listening to such lesson*, 
think himself w'ise, and yet is one who, like good 
M. Jourdain in the comedy, n'applaudit qu'ii 
cont7‘e8m8 — to such a citizen it is enough to say, 
May much good come of his perversity ! 

1 . 

HINTS TO HANG UP IN THE NURSERY. 

In laying a foundation of ill health, it is a 
great point to be ahle*to begin at the beginning. 
You have the future man at excellent advantage 
when he is between your fingers as a baby. 
One of Hoffman’s heroines, a clever housewife, 
discarded and abhorred her lover from the mo- 
ment of his cutting a yeast dumpling. There 
arc some little enormities of that kind which 
really can not be forgiven, and one such is, to 
miss the opportunity of physicking a baby. Now 
I will tell you how to treat the future palc-faco 
at his first entrance into life. 

A little while before the birth of any child, 
have a litlfo something ready in a spoon ; and, 
after birth, bo ready at the first opportunit}', to 
thrust this down his throat. Let his first gift 
from his fcllow-crcatures he a dose of physic — 
honey and calomel, or something of that kind ; 
but you had better ask the nurse foi^a prescrip- 
tion. Have ready also, before birth, an abund- 
ant stock of pins; for it is a great point, in 
putting the first dress upon the little naked body, 
to contrive that it shall contain as many pins as 
possible. The prick of a sly pin is excellent 
for making children cry ; and since it may lead 
nurses, molllcrs, now’ and then even doctors, to 
administer physic for the cure of imaginary grip- 
ings in the bowels, it may be tw’ioo blessed. 
Sanitary enthusiasts are apt to say that strings, 
not pins, are the right fastening for infants’ 
clothes. Bo not misled. Is not the pincushion 
an ancient institution ? What is to say, Wel- 
come, little stranger,” if pins cease to do .so ? 
Resist this innovation. It is the small end of 
the w’edge. The next thing that a child w’ould 
do, if let alone, would be to sleep. I w’ould not 
.suffer that. "I'lie poor thing must w’ant feeding ; 
therefore weaken it and make it eat a sop, for 
that will he a pleasant joke at the expense of 
nature. It will be like weakening a gentleman 
after midnight to put into his mouth some pickled 
herring ; only the baby can not thank you for 
vour kindness as the gentleman might do. 

This is n golilen rule concerning babies : to 
procure sickly grow’th, let the child always suckle. 
Attempt no regularity in nursing. It is true 
that if all infant be fed at the breast every four 
hours, it will fall into the habit of desiring food 
(tnly so often, and will sleep very tranquilly 
during the interval. This may save trouble, 
hut it is a device for rearing healthy children : 
we discard it. Our infants shall be nursed in 
no new-fangled v/ay. As for the child’s crying, 
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quiet costs eighteen-pence a bottle ; so that ar- 
gument is very soon disposed of. 

Never be without a flask of Godfrey’s Cordial, 
or Daffy, in the nursery; but the fact is, that 
you ought to keep a medicinc-chest. A wood 
deal of curious information ma}’^ be obtained by 
watching the effects of various medicines upon 
your children. 

Never be guided by the child’s teeth in wean- 
■ ing'it. Wean it before the first teeth are cut, 
or after they have learned bite. Wean all at 
once, with bitter aloes or some similar devices ; 
and change the diet suddenly. It is a.foolish 
thing to ask a medical attendant how to regu- 
late the food of children ; die is sure to be over- 
run with bookish prejudices ; but nurses am 
practical women, who understand thoroughly 
matters of this kind. 

Do not use a cot for infants, or presume be- 
yond the time-honored institution of the cradle. 
Active rocking sends a child to sleep by causing 
giddiness. Giddine.<;s is a disturbance of the 
blood’s usual w'ay of circulation ; obviously, 
therefore, it is a thing to aim at in our nurseries. 
For cider children, swinging is an excellent 
amusement, if they become giddy on the swing. 

In 3’our nursery, a maid and t\^Y» or three 
cliiJdren may conveniently be quartered for the 
night, by all means carefully secured from 
draughts. Never omit to use at night a chim- 
ney board. The nursery window ought not to 
be much ofrcned ; and the door should he kept 
ahvat's shut, in order that the clamor of the 
children may not annoy others in your house 

When the children walk out for an airing, of 
course they arc to be little ladies and gentlemen. 
They arc not to scamper to ami fro : a little 
gentle amble with a hoop ought to be their 
severest exercise. In sending th«m to walk 
abroa<l, it is a good thing to lot their legs be 
bare. Tlio gentleman papa, probably, would 
find bare legs rather cold walking in the streets 
of London ; but the gentleman son, of course, 
has quite another eon^^titution. Besides, how 
can a bo}', not predisposed that w’ay, h(»po to 
grow np consumptive, if some pains are not 
taken with him in his childhood ? 

It is said that of old time children in the 
Balearic Islands were not allowed to cat their 
dinner, until, by ^droitness in the shooting of 
stones out of a sling, they had dislodged it from 
a rafter in the house. Children in the British 
Islands .should be better treated. Let them not 
only have their meals unfailingly, but let them 
be at all other times tempted and bribed to eat. 
Cakes and sweetmeats of alluring shape and 
color, fruit*!, and palatable messes, .should, with- 
out any regularity, be added to the diet of a 
child. The stomach, we know, requires three 
or four hours to digest a meal, expects a mod- 
erate routine of tasks, and between each ta.sk 
looks for a little perirwj of rest. Now, os we 
hope to create a weak digestion, what is more 
obvious than that w’e must use artifice to cir- 
cumvent the stomach ? In one hour wc must 
come upon it unexpectedly with a do-:c of fruit 


and sugar; then, if the regular dinner have 
been taken, astonish the digestion, w’hile at work 
upon it, w'ith the appearance of an extra lump 
of cake, and presently some gooseberries. In 
this w’ay we soon triumph over Nature, who, to 
speak truth, does not permit to us an easy vic- 
tor)^ and does try to accommodate her w^orking 
to onr whims. We triumph, and obtain our 
reward in children pale and polite, children with 
appetites already formed, that will become our 
good allies against their health in after life. 

PrincipUs obsta. Let us subdue mere nature 
at her first start, and make her civilized in her 
beginnings. Let us wipe the rose-tint out of 
the child's check, in good hope that the man 
will not be able to recover it. White, yellow, 
and purple — let us make them to be his future 
tricolor. 

II. 

THE Londoner’s garden. 

Brick wmlls do not secrete air. It comes in 
through your doors and window’s, from the streets 
and alleys in your neighborhood ; it comes in 
w'ithont >craping its feet, and goes dowm your 
throat, unwashed, w'ith small respect for your 
gentilitj". You must look abroad, therefore, for 
some elements of an iinw'holesomo home : and 
when, sitting at home, you do so, it is a good 
thing if 3’ou can see a burial-ground — one of 
“Gotl's gardens.’' which our city cherishes. 

Now, do not look np with a dolorous face, 
.saying, ‘‘ Alas ! these gardens arc to be taken 
from us !” Let agitators write and Id Com- 
missioners report, let Government nod its good- 
will, and although all the world may think that 
our London biirial-gn»unds arc about to bo 
contincntl}' jacketed in asphaltc, and that we 
ourselves, when dead, arc to be steamed otf to 
Erith — we arc c(mterit ; at present this is only 
gossip.* On one c»f the lowc^t terraces of hell, 
says Dante, he found a Cordelier, who had been 
dragged thither by a logical demon, in defiance 
of the expostulations of St. Fiancis. The sin 
of that monk was a »'entoncc of advice for which 
absolution had been received before bo gave it : 
“Promise much, and perform little.” In the 
hair of any Minister's head, and of every Com- 
missioner’s head, we know not what “ black 
cherubim” may have entwined their claws 
There is hope, while there is life, for the old 
cause. But if th(»se who have authority to do 
so really have determined to abolish intramural 
burial, let us call upon them solemnly to rccon- 
shlrr their verdict. Let them ponder what fol- 
lows. * 

Two or three years ago, a book, promulga- 
ting notions upon spiritual life, was published | 
London by the Chancellor of a certain pla 
across the Channel. It was a clevej book ; and, 
among other matter, broached a theory. “ Our 
soulsj'^ the Rev. Chancellor informed us, “con- 
sist of the cssenre, extract^ or gas contained in 
the human body and, that he might not be 


* Now it is fute. July, IfcW). 
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vague, ho made special application to a chemist, 
who added some important observations of his 
own respecting the corpse after death.” But 
we must decorate a great speculation with the 
ornamental words of its propounder. 

The gases into which the animal body is 
resolved by putrefaction are ammonia, carbonic 
acid, carbonic oxide, cyanogen, and sulphureted, 
phosphureted, and carbureted hydrogen. The 
first, and the two last-named gase.s, arc most 
abundant.” We omit hero some deiiils as to 
the time a body takes in rotting. Fro a which 
it appears, that these noble elements and rich 
essences of humanity are too subtle and volatile 
to continue long with the corpse ; but soon dis- 
engage themselves, and escape from it. After 
which nothing remains but the foul refuse in the 
vat ; 4he mere caput mortuum in the crucible ; 
the vile dust and ashes of the tomb. Nor does 
inhumation, however deep in the ground, nor 
drowning in the lowest depths and darkest cav- 
erns of the fathomless abyss, prevent those subtle 
essences, rare attenuate spirits, or gases, from 
escaping; or chain down to dust those better, 
nobler elements of the human body. No bars 
can imprison them ; no vessels detain them from 
thc'ir kindred element, confine them from their 
native home.” 

We are all of us familiar with the more notice- 
able of these “essences,” by smell, if not by 
name. Metaphysicians tell us that perceptions 
and ideas wiU follow in a train : perhaps that 
may account for the sudden recollection of an 
old-fashioi^d story — may the moderns pardon it. 
A young Cambridge student, airing his wisdom 
at a dinner-party, was ingenious upon the Theory 
of Winds. Ho was most eloquent concerning 
hAt and cold ; radiation, rarefaction ; polar and 
ccflintorial currents ; he had brought his perora- 
tion to a clos», w’hcn he turned round upon a 
grave Professor of his College, saying, “ And 
what, sir, do you believe to be the cause of 
wind?” The learned man replied, “Pea-soup 
— pea-soup !” In the group of frienrls around 
a social soup-turcen, must we in future recog- 
nize 

The fcnBt of reason, and — tlie flow of soul ?*’ 

How gladly shall we fight the light of life, hop- 
ing that, after death, we shall meet in a world 
of sulphureted hydrogen and other gases! And 
where do the Sanitary Reformers sup])osG that, 
after death, their gases will go — they who, in 
life, with asphalte and pavinjr-stnnes. would hove 
restrained the souls of thoir own fathers from 
ajyending into upper air? 

Against us let there be no such reproach. 

* !ely let us breathe into our bosoms some por- 
\ of the spirit of the dead. If we live near 
ehurch-yard, let us visit one — Mcsmcrically, 
if you please* Now w'e are on the way. Wo 
SCO narrow streets and many people ; most of 
the faces that wo meet arc pale. Hero is a 
walking funeral ; we follow with it to the church- 
yard. A corner is turned, and there is another 
funeral to be perceived at no great distance in 


advance. Our walkers trou The other party, 
finding itself almost overtaken, sets olT with a 
decent run. Our party runs. There is a race 
for prior attention when they reach the ground. 
We become interested. We perceive that one 
undertaker wears gaiters, and the other straps. 
We trot behind them, belting with each other, 
you on Gaiters, I on Straps. I win ; a Dcus ex 
machina saves me, or I should have lost. An 
over-goaded ox rushes bewildered round a ’ 
comer, charges and overthrows the foremost 
coffin ; it is broken, and the body is exposed — 
its white shroud flaps upon the mud. This has 
occurred once, I know ; and how much oftener, 

I know not. So Gaiters pioneers his party to 
the nearest undertaker for repairs, and we fol- 
low the triumphant procession to the church- 
yard. The minister there meets it, holding his 
w^hite handkerchief most closely to his nose ; the 
mourners imitate him, sick and sorrowful. Your 
toe sticks in a bit of carrion, as we pass near the 
grave and seek the sexton. He is a pimpled man, 
w'ho moralizes much j but his morality is maud- 
lin. He is drunk. He is aeeustomed to antagon- 
ize the “ spirits” of the dead with spirits from the 
“ Pig and Whistle.” Here let the seance end. 

At homo again, let us remark upon a striking 
fact. Those poor creatures whom we saw in sor- 
row by the grave, hclie-ved that they were sow- 
ing flesh to immortality — and so they were. 
They did not know that they were also sowing 
colTee. By a trustworthy informant, Isam taught 
that of the old coffin-wood dug up out of tho 
crowded church-yards, a large quantity that 
is not burned, is dried and ground ; ami that 
ground coflec is therewith adulterated in a 
wholesale manner. It communicates to cheap 
coffee a good color; and puts Body into it, there 
can be no i^pnht of that. It will he a severe 
blow to the trade in British eolTecs if intramural 
interment be forbidden. We shall be. diiven tc. 
de]icnd upon distant planters for what now can 
be produced in any quantity at home. 

Remember the largeness of tho interests in- 
volved. Within the Iasi thirty years, a million 
and a half of corpses have been hidden under 
ground, in patches, here and there, among the 
streets of London. This pasturage we have 
enjoyed from our youth up, and it is threatened 
now to put us off our feed. 

I say no more, for better arguments than these 
can not be urged on behalf of the maintenanee 
of City grave-yards. Pi»ssibly these may not 
prevail. Yet never droop. Nevertheless, with- 
out despairing, take a house in the vicinity of 
such a garden of the dead. If our lawgivers 
should fear the becoming neighborly with Dante’s 
Cordelier, and therefore absolutely interdict more 
burials in London, still yon arc safe. They shall 
not trample on the graves that are. Wo can 
agitate, and we will agitate successfully against 
their asphalte. Let the City bo mindful of its old 
renown ; let Vestries rally round Sir Peter Lau- 
rie, and there may be yet secured to you, for 
seven years to come, an atmosphere which shall 
assist in making Home Unhealthy. 
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• III. 

SPENDING A VERY PLEASANT EVENING. 

By the consent of antiquity, it is determined 
that Pain shall be doorkeeper to the house of 
pleasure. In Europe Purgatory led to Paradise j 
and, had St. Symeon lived among us now, he 
would have earned heaven, if the police permit- 
ted, by praying for it, during thirty years, upon 
• the ?<ummit of a lamp-post. In India the Fakir 
was beatified by standing on his head, under a 
hot sun, beset with roasting bonfires. In Green- 
land the soul expected to reach bliss by sliding 
for five days down a rugged rock, wounding 
itself, and shivering with cold. The American 
Indians sought happiness through castigation, 
and considered vomits the most expeditious 
mode of enforcing self-denial on the stomach. 
Some tribes of Africans believe, that on the 
way to heaven every man’s head is knocked 
against a wall. By consent of mankind, there- 
fore, it is granted that we must pass Pain on 
the way to Pleasure. 

What Pleasure is, W'hcn reached, none but 
the dogmatical can venture to determine. To 
Greenlanders, a spacious fish-kettle, forever sim- 
mering, in which boiled seals forever swim, is 
the delight of heaven. And remember that, in 
the opinion of IVI. Bailly, Adam and Eve gar- 
dened in Nova Zembla. 

You will not be surprised, therefore, if I call 
upon you tp prepare for your domestic pleasures 
with a little sufferings nor, when I t(.‘ll you what 
such pleasures are, must you exclaim against 
them as absurd. Having the sanction of our 
lorefiithers, they are what is fashionable now, 
and consequently they are what is fit. 

I propose, then, that you should give, for the 
eniertainracnt of your friends, an Eycning Party ; 
and as this is a scene in which young ladies prom- 
inentl}' figure, I will, if you please, on this occa- 
sion, pay particular attention to your daughter. 

O mystery of preparation ! — Pardon, sir. You 
err if you .«>uppose me to insinuate that ladies 
are more careful over personal adornment than 
the gentlemen. When men made a display of 
manhood, wearing beards, it is recorded that 
they packed them, when they went to bed, in 
pasteboard cases, lest they might be tumbled in 
the night. Man at his grimmest is as vain as 
woman, even wh6n he stalks ab(jut bearded and 
battle-axed. This is the mystery of preparation 
in your daughter’s case : How docs she breathe? 
You have prepared her from childhood for the 
part she is to play to-night, by training her form 
into the only shape which can be looked at with 
complacency in any ball-room. A machine, call- 
ed stays, introduced long since into England 
by the Normans, has had her in its grip from 
early girlhood. She has become pale, and — 
only the least bit — liable to be blue about the 
nose and fingers. 

Stays are an excellent contrivance ; they give 
a material support to the old cause, Unhealtlii- 
ncss at Home. This is the secret of their ex- 
cellence. A woman’s ribs are narrow at the 


top, and as they api^ach the >vaist they widen, 
to allow room for the longs to play within them. 
If you can prevent the ribs from widening, you 
can prevent the lungs from playing, which they 
have no right to do, and make them work. This 
yon accomplish by the agency of sUiy.s. It for- 
tunately happens that those lungs have work to 
(]o— the putting of the breath of life into the 
blood — which they are unable to do properly 
when cramped for space ; it becomes about os 
difficult r> them as it w^ould be to you to play 
the tror oonc in a china closet. By this cump 
prcssioii of the chest, ladies are made nervous, 
and become unfit for much exertion ; they do 
not, however, allow us to suppose that they have 
lost flesh. There is a fiction of attire which 
would induce, in a speculative critic, the belicl 
that some internal flame bad caused their waist.** 
to gutter, and that the ribs had all run down 
into a lump which protrudes behind under the 
W'aistband. This appearance is, I think, a fic- 
tion ; and for my opinion I have now.spapcr 
authority. In the papers it was WTiltcn, one 
day last year, that the hump alluded to was 
tested with a pin, upon the person of a lady, 
coming fronf the Isle of Man, and it was found 
not to he sensitive. Brandy exuded from the 
wound; for in that case the projection was a 
bladderptoin which the prudent housewife wiis 
smuggling comfort in a quiet way. The touch 
of a pin changed all into discomfort, wIkmi .she 
found that she was converted into a pcripalelic 
watcring-can — brandying-can, I should have* said. 

Your daughter comes down stairs dressed, with 
a bouquet, at a time when the dull seeker of 
Health and Strength w'ould have her to go up 
.stairs with a bcd-candlc.*!tick. Your guc'^ts ar- 
rive. Young ladies, thinly clad and packedriii 
carriages, emerge, half-stifled ; put a cold 
prolecled by a filmy shoe, upon the pavtMuenl, 
and run, shivering, into your house. Well, .sir, 
wc‘11 warm them presently. But .sufler me to 
leave you now’, while you receive your guests. 

I kijovf a Phylli.s, fresh from the country, who 
gets up at six and goes to Ijcd at ten ; who knows 
no perfume but a flower-garden, and has worn 
no bandage to her waist except a sash. She is 
now in London, and desires to do as others do. 
She is invited to your party, but is not yet comc; 
it may be w’cll for me to call upon her. Wliy, 
in the name of New’gate, W’hat is going on ? 
She is shrieking ‘'Murder!” on the second floor. 
Up to the rescue ! A judicious maid directs mo 
to the drawing-room : “ It’s only mi.s.s a-trying 
on her stays.” 

Here wc are, sir; Phyllis and I. You find 
the room oppres.sivc — ’tisw’ith perfume, Phyllis. 
With foul air? ah, your nice country nose^l 
tects it ; yes, there is foul air : not nastji|H 
course, my dear, mixed, as it here is, with Wm 
dc-Colognc and patchouli. Pills «are not nasty, 
sugared. A grain or two of arsenic in each 
might be not quite exactly neutralized by sugar; 
but there is nothing like faith in a good digestion. 
Why do the gentlemen cuddlo the ladies, and 
spin about the room wdth them, like teo-totums ? 
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Oh, Phyllis! Phyllis I let rao waltz with 3 ^ou. 
There, do you not see how it is ? Faint, are 
3 ^ou — "iddy — will you fall? An ice will re- 
I'resh you. Spasms next ! Phyllis, let me take 
you home. 

Now then, sir, Phyllis has been put to bed ; 
allow me to dance a polka with your daunfhtcr. 
Frail, cleirant creature that she is ! A ^lass of 
wine — a macaroon : good. Sontag, yes ; and 
that dear novel. That was a delightful dance; 
now let us promenade. The room is close; a 
glass of wine, an ice, and let us get to the deli* 
cions draught in the conservatory, or by that door. 
Is it not beautiful? The next quadrille — I look 
slily at my watch, and Auber’s grim chorus 
rumbles within me, “ Voici minuit / void min- 
uit Another dance. How fond she seems 
TcT be sof macaroons ! Supper. My dear .sir, I 
will take good care of your daughter. One 
sandwich. Champagne. Blanc-mange. Tip- 
spy-eake Brandy cherries. Glass of wine. A 
macaroon. Trifle. Jelly. Champagne. Cus- 
tard. ^facaroon. The ladies arc being taken 
care of — Yes, now in their ab.scncc we will 
drink their health, and wink at qach other ; 
iheir and our Bad Healths. This is the hap- 
piest moment of our lives; at two in the morn- 
iiicr, with a do^e of indigcMion in the stom- 
ach, and three hours more to come before we 
got to bed. You, my dear sir, hope that oji 
rnanv oi'casions like the present you may see 
vnur friends around you. looking as glassy-eyed 
as you have made them to look now. We will 
lejoin the btdies. 

Noihinir but Champagne could have enabled 
ii** to keep up the evening .so well. Wc were 
ettiii/r wearv belbrc supper — but we have had 
soi^ wine, have dug the spur into our .sides, 
^uTii on we ffo airnin. At length, even the bot- 
tle stimulates our worn-out company no more; 
and then we separate, (biod-night, dear sir; 
we have sjvnt a Very Pleasant Evening under 
yonr roof 

To-niorrnw, when you depart from* a late 
breakfast, Imvitiir seen your daughter’s face, and 
her l>oiled-iTiackerel eye. knowing that your 
M lie is bilious, and that yonr .son has just gone 
out for soda-w’ater. you will feel yourself to bo 
a Briton who has done bis duty, a man who has 
paid something on account of his great debt to 
civilized society 

IV. 

THE LIGHT NUISAXCE. 

Tieck tells u«. in bis “ History of the Scdiild- 
hiir;jer,” that the town council of that spirited 
community was very wise. It had been noticed 
that many w’orthy aldermen and coramon-coiin-i 
cildirs were in the habit of looking out of window 
when they ought to he attending to their duties. 
A vote was tlicrefore, on one occasion, passed 
hy a large majority, to this cflect, namely — 
Whereas the windows of the Town-hall arc a 
groat impediment to the dispatch of public busi- 
ness, it is ordered that before the next day of 
meeting they be all bricked up. When the 
VoL. I.— No. 5.— Q Q 


next day of meeting came,* the worthy repre- 
.sentativGS of Schildbiirg were surprised to And 
themselves assembling in the dark. Prc.sently, 
accepting the unlooked-for fact, they settled 
down into an edifying discussion of the (picsiion, 
whether darkness was not more convenient fot 
their purposes than daylight. Had j’ou and I 
been there, my friend, our votes in the division 
would have been, like the vote in our own 
House of Commons a few days ago, for keeping 
out the Light Nui.«anco as much as possible 
Darkne.s.s is better than daylight, certaini}". 

Now, this admits of proof. For, let me ask, 
where do you find the best part of a lettuce ? — 
not in the outside leavfts. Which arc the choice 
parts of celery ? — of course, the white shoots in 
the middle. Why, sir? Bccau.se light has 
never come to them. They become white and 
hixuriniis by <ying up, hy earthing up, by any 
contrivance which has kept the sun at bay. It 
is the same with man ; while we obstruct the 
light by puffing brick and board where glass 
suggests itself, and mo'^k the light by picturing 
impracticable windows on our outside walls — so 
that our houses stare about like blind men with 
gla.ss cye.s — while this is done, wc sir at home 
and blanch, become in our dim apartments 
I jmic and delicate, wc grow to look refined, .as 
gentlemen and ladies ought to look. Let the 
sanitary doctor, at whose head wc have thrown 
lettuces, go to the botanist and ask him, How, 
is this? I^et him come hack and tetl us, Oh, 
gentlemen, in thc.se vegetables the natural juices 
are not formed when you exclude the light. The 
natural juices in the lettuce or in celery are fla- 
vored much more strongly than our tastc.s would 
relish, and therefore wc induce in the.se plants 
an imperfect development, in order to make them 
eatable. Very well. The natural juices in a 
man arc stronger than good taste can tolerate. 
Man requires horticulture to be fit to come to 
table. To rear the finer sorts of human kind, 
one great operation necessary is to banish light 
a*? much as possible. 

Ladies know that. To keep their facc.s pale, 
they pull the blinds down in their drawing- 
rooms, they put a vail between their countenances 
and the sun when they go out, and carry, like 
good soldiers, a great shield on high, by name 
a l\ara.sol, to ward his darls oflT. Thc}^ know 
better than to let the old god ki.ss them into 
color, os he does the peaches. They choose to 
remain green fruit : and we all know that to be 
a delicaoj’. 

Yet there are men among us d.aring to pro- 
pose that there .'^hall no longer be protection 
against light ; men who would tax a house by 
its capaciousnc‘!s, niid let the sun shine into it un- 
hindered. The so-called sanitary people really 
seem to look upon their fellow-creatures as so 
many cucumbers. But we have not yet fallen 
so far back in our development. Disease is a 
privilege. Those only who know the tender 
touch of a wife’s hand, the quiet kiss, the sooth- 
ing whisper, can appreciate its worth. All who 
arc not dead to the' tonderest emotions will la- 
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mcnt the day when ligfht is turned on without 
limit in our houses. We have no wish to be 
blazed upon. Frequently pestilence itself avoids 
the sunny side of any street, and prefers walking 
in the shade. Nay, even in one building, as in 
the case of a great barrack at St. Petersburg, 
there will be three calls made by disease upon 
the shady side of the establishment for every 
one visit that it pays to the side brightened by 
• the Sun ; and this is known to happen uniformly, 
for a scries of years. Let us be warned, then. 
There must be no increase of window's in our 
houses ; Jet us curtain those wo have, an|J keep 
our blinds well dow^n. Let morning sun or 
afternoon sun fire no volleys in upon us. Faded 
curtains, faded carj^ts, all ye blinds forbid I But 
faded faces arc desirable. It is a cheering spec- 
tacle on summer afternoons to see the bright 
rays beating on a row of window’s, all the way 
down a street, and failing to find entrance any 
where. Who wants more window’s ? Is it not 
obvious that, when daylight really comes, every 
window we possess is counted one too many ? 
If wo could send up a large balloon into the sW, 
w'ilh Mr. Bruidw'ood and a fire-engine, to get the 
flames of the sun under, just a little bit, that 
would be something rational. Muse light, in- 
deed I More water next, no doubt f As if it 
were not perfectly notorious that in the articles 
of light, water, and air, Nature outran the con- 
stable. We have to keep out light with blinds 
and vails, and various machinery, as W’e would 
keep out cockroaches with wafers j we keep out 
air w’ith pads and curtains; and still there are 
impertinent reformers clamoring to increase our 
dilheully, by giving us more window s to jiroiecl 
against the inroads of those household nuisances. 

1 call upon consistent Englishmen to make a 
stand against these innovators. There is need 
of all our vigor. In 1848, the repeal of the 
window-tax W’as scouted from the Commons by 
a sensible majority of ninety-four. In 1 8.^)0, the 
good cause has triumphed only Viy a precarious 
majority of three. The exertions of righl- 
ihinking men w’ill not be wanting, w’hen the 
value and importance of a little energetic labor 
is once clearly perceived. 

What is it that the sanitary agitators wont? 
To tan and freckle all their countrywomen, and 
to make Britons apple-faced? The Persian 
hero, Rustum, wHen a baby, cxliau.sted seven 
nurses, and was U'eaned upon seven sheep a 
day, when he was of age for s^ioon-mcat. Are 
F.nglish babies to be Rustums? When Rus- 
tum's mother, Roubadah, from a high tower 
first saw and admired her future husband Zal, 
she let her ringlets fall, and they were long, 
and reached unto the ground ; and Zal climbed 
up by them, and knelt down at her feet, and 
asked to marry her. Are British ladies to be 
strengthened into Roubadahs, with hair like a 
8hit[>'s cable, up which hasbands may clamber ? 
In the present state of the mania for public 
health, it is quite time that every patriotic man 
should put these que.stions seriously to bis con- 
science 


One topic more. Let it clearly bo under- 
stood, that against artificial light w’e can make 
no objection. Betw’een sun and candle there 
are more contrasts than the mere difference in 
brilliancy. The light w’hich comes down from 
the sky not only eats no air out of our mouths, 
but it comes charged w’ith mysterious and sub- 
tle principles which have a purifying, vivifying 
power. It is a powerful ally of health, and we 
make w’ar against it. But artificial light con- 
tains no sanitary marvels. When the gas 
streams through half a dozen jets into your 
room, and burns there and gives light ; W'hen 
candles become shorter and shorter, until they 
arc “burnt out” and seen no more; you know 
w’hat happens. Nothing in Nature ceases to 
exist. Your camphinc has left the lamp, but it 
has not vanished out of being. Nor has it 
been con\erted into light. Light is a visible 
action ; and candles are no more converted into 
light when they arc burning, than breath is ctui- 
verted into speech when you are talking. The 
breath, having produced speech, mixes W’ith the 
atmosphere ; gas, caniphine, candles, having 
produced liglit, do the same. If you saw fifty 
wax-lights shrink to their soc'kcts lust week ni 
an unventilatcd bull-room, yet, though invisible, 
they had not left you ; for their elements were 
in the room, and you were breathing them 
Their light had been a sign that they were 
combining cbemicully with the air ; in so com- 
bining they w’cro changed, but they bcearae a 
poison. Every artificial light is, of necessity, a 
little workshop for the conversion of gas oil, 
spirit, or candle into rcspirublo poison. Let in» 
sanitary tongue persuade you that llio more we 
have ol such a jiroccss, the more need we have 
ol ventilation. Ventilulion is a catchword ,^)r 
the use of agitators, in which il docs not becofljVs 
any person of refinement to exhibit interest. 

Tho following hint will be recfived thank- 
fully by gentlemen who would be giud to merit 
spentaclcs. To make your eyes weak, use a 
fluctuating light ; nothing can be belter iMlapteil 
for your purpose than what arc called “mould” 
candles. Tlie joke of them consists in this: 
they begin with giving you siiirieicnt light ; but. 
as the wick grow.s, tho radiance les-scns, and 
your eye gradually accommodates itself to the 
decrease ; suddenly they arc snulled, and your 
eye leaps back to its original adjustment, there 
begins another slide, and then leaps back again. 
Much practice of this kind serves very well as 
a familiar introduction to the use of glasses. 

V. 

PASSING THE BOTTLE. * 

A BRASS button from the coat of Saint Peter, 
was at one time shown to visitors among the 
treasures of u certain church in Nassau ; po.ssi- 
bly some traveler of more experience may have 
mot with a false collar from the wardrobe of 
Saint Paul. The intellect displayed of old by 
holy saints and martyrs, we may reasonably 
believe to have surpassed the mea.su re of a 
bishop^s understanding in the present day ; for 
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we have the authority of eyosijrht and tradition 
in asserting that .the meanest of those ancient 
worthies possessed not less than three skulls, 
and that a great saint must have had so very 
many heads, that it would have built the fortune 
of n man to be his hatter. Perhaps some of 
these relics are Petitions; nevertheless, they 
arc the boast of their possessors ; they are ex- 
hibited as genuine, and thoroughly believed to 
bo so. Sir, did your stomach never suggest to 
you that doctored elder-berry of a recent brew 
had been uncorked with veneration at some 
dinner- table as a bottle of old port ? Have you 
experience of any festive frieml, who can com- 
mit himself to doubt about the age and genu- 
ineness of his wine? The eellar is the social 
rclic-chambcr ; every bin rejoices in a most 
T'crarious legend ; and, whether it be over wine 
or over relics that we wonder, <w]ual difficulties 
start up to obstruct our faith. 

Our prejudioes, fin example, run so much in 
favor of onc-headed men, that we can scarcely 
entertain the potion ef a saint who had six 
night-caps to put on when he went to bed, and 
when he got up in the morning had six beards 
to shave. Knowing that the Russians, by 
themselves drink more Champagne than France 
export •«, and that it must rain grapes at Hock- 
heim before that place can yield all the wine we 
Kmrli.'ih label ITock, and haunted as wo arc by 
the same difficulty when we look to other kinds 
of foreign wine, wo feel a justified suspicion that 
the same glass of “genuine old port” can not 
he indulged in simtiltaneously by ten people. 
If only/ono man of the number drinks it, what 
is ihs/ eidolon which delights the other nine? 

Wien George the Fourth was Regent, he 
[i^^essed a small store of the choicest wine, and 
TtPver called for it. There were some gentle- 
men in his establishment acquainted with its 
merits ; these took upon themselves to rescue 
It from undeserved neglect. Then the prince 
talked about his treasure — w’bcn little remained 
thereof except the. bottles •, and it wa^to be pri»- 
dueed at a forthcoming dinner-party. The gen- 
tlemen, who knew its flavor, visited the vaults 
of an extensive wine-mcrchant, and there they 
vainly sought to hmk upon its like again, “in 
tho.se dim solitudes and awful cells” they, 
groaning in spirit, made a confessor of the iner- 
ehant, who, for a fee, engaged to save them from 
the wrath to come. As an artist in wine, hav- 
ing obtained a .sample of the stuff required, this 
dealer undertook to furnish a .successful imita- 
tion. So he did *, for, having filled those bottles 
\yth a wondrous compound, he sent them to the 
palace just before the fateful dinner-hour, ex- 
horting the conspirators to take heed how they 
suffered any to be left. The compound would 
become a tell-tale after twelve hours* keeping. 
The prince that evening enjoyed his wine. 

The ordinary manufacture of choice wine for 
people who are not princes, requires the follow- 
ing ingredients : for the original fluid, cider, or 
common cape, raisin, grape, parsnip, or elder 
wine i a wine made of rhubarb (for Champagne) ; 


to these may he added water. A fit stock hav- 
ing been chosen, strength, color, and flavor may 
be grafted on it. Use is made of these mate- 
rials : for color — burnt sugar, logwood, cochi- 
neal, red .Sanders wood, or cldcr-berries. Plain 
spirit or brandy for strength. For nutty flavsr 
bitter almonds. For fruitiness, Dantzic spruce. 
For fullness or smoothness, honey. For port- 
wino flavor, tincture of the seeds of rai.sins. For 
bouquet, orris root or ambergris. For rdugh- 
nc.ss or dryness, alum, oak sawdust, rlialany” or 
kino. It is not necessary that an imitation 
.should contain one drop of the wine whose name 
it bears j but a skillful combination of the true 
and false is desirable, if price permit. Every 
pint of the pure wine thus added to a mixture 
is, of course, so much abstracted from the sloc*k 
of unadulterated juice. 

You will perceive, therefore, that a free use 
of wine, not highly priced, is likely to assist us 
very much in our endeavors to establish an un- 
healthy home. Fill your cellar with bargains ; 
he a genuine John Bull; invite your friends, 
and pa.ss the bottle. 

There is hope for us also in the recollection, 
that if chance force upon us a small stock of 
wine that Jias not been, in England, under the 
doctor’s hand.s, wo know not what may have 
been done to it abroad. The botanist, Robert 
Fortune, was in China when the Americans 
deluged the Chinese market with their orders 
for Young Hyson tea. The Chinese very 
promptly met the whole demand ; and Fortune 
in his “Wanderings” has told us how. He 
found his way to a Young Hyson manufactory, 
where coarse old Congou leaves were being 
chopped, and carefully manipulated by those 
ingenious merchants the Chine.se. But it is in 
human natuj^e for other folks than the Chinese 
to be ingenious in such matters. We may, 
therefore, make up our minds that, since the 
demand for wine from **erlnin celebrated vine- 
3"ards, largely exceeds all possibility of genuine 
.supply, since, also, every man who asks is &atiN- 
fied, it is inevitable that the great majority ol 
wine-drinkers arc satisfied with a factitious 
article. The chances are again.*!t our very often 
meeting with a glass of port that has not taken 
physic. So, let us never drink dear wine, nor 
ask a chemi.st what is in our bottles. Enough 
that they contain for us delightful poison. 

That name for wine, “delightful poison,” is 
not new. It is as old as the foundation of Per- 
sepolis. Jemshoed was fond of grapes, Ferdnsi 
tells, and once, when grapes went out of season, 
stored up for himself some jars of grape-juice. 
After a while ho went to seek for a refreshing 
draught; then fermentation was in progress; 
and he found his juice abominably nasty. A 
severe stomach-ache induced him to believe that 
the liquor had acquired, in some way, dangerous 
qualities, and, therefore, to avoid accidents, he 
labeled each jar, “ Poison.** More time elapsed, 
and then one of his wives, in trouble of soul, 
weary of life, resolved to put an end to her ex- 
istence. Poison was handy: but a draught 
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transformed her trouble into joy; more of it 
stupefied, but did not kill her. That v^oman 
kept a secret : she alone exhausted all the jars. 
.Icnisheed then found ihcin to be empty. Ex- 
]>lanations followed. The experiment was tried 
f)nee more, and wine, being so discovered, was 
thereafter entitled “the delightful poison.” 
What Jem*!hced would have said to a bottle of 
port out of our friend Hoggin’s cellar — ^but 1 
ti’cad'on sacred ground. 

Of good wine health requires none, though it 
will tolerate a little. Our prospect, therefore, 
when the bottle passes briskly, is encouraging. 
Is the wine good, w’o may expect some indiges- 
tion ; is it bad, who can tdl 'what disorders w^e 
may not expect? Hoggins, I know, drinks 
more than a quart without disordering his 
slomach. He has long been a supporter of the 
(iause we arc now advocating, and therein finds 
one of his rewards. It is not safe to pinch a 
tiger’s tail ; yet, 'when the animal is sick, per- 
haps he will not bite although you tread upon 
it heavily. Healthy men and healthy stomachs 
tolerate no oppression. 

London is full now ; elsewhere country folks 
<*ome out of doors, invited by fine weather. 
"iValk where you w’ill, in country oif in town, 
and look at all the faces that you meet. Tra- 
verse the Strand, and Regent-street, and Hol- 
born, and Cheapsidc ; get into a boat at London 
bridge, steam to Grave.send, and look at your 
jcllow-pas.*.0ngcrs : examine w’herc )'ou W’ill, 
ihe .stanjp of our civilization, sickliness, is upon 
iiinc people in any ten. There arc good reasons 
why this should be so, and so let it continue. 
We have excluded sanitary calculations from 
our social life ; wc have had hitherto unhealthy 
homes, and 'w e will keep them. Bede tells of a 
^Fercian noble on his death-bed, /.o W'hom a 
gho.st exhibited a scrap of paper, upon vrhich 
were w’ritten his good deeds ; then the door 
opened, and an interminable file of ghosts 
brought in a mile or two of scroll, whereon his 
misdeeds were all registered, and made him 
read them. Our w'ars against brute health are 
glorioas, and we rejoice to feel that of .such sins 
we have no scanty catalogue; we are content 
with our few items of mere sanitary virtue. 
As for sanitary reformers, they arc a company 
of Danaids ; they may get some of us into their 
sieve, but we shall slip out again. When 
a traveler proposed, at Gbadames in the Sahara, 
to put up a lantern here and there of nights 
among the pitch-dark streets, the people said 
his notion might be good, but that, as such 
things never hod been tried before, it would be 
presumptuous to make the trial of them now. 
The traveler, a Briton, must have felt quite at 
home when he beard that objection. Amen, 
then; with the Ghadamese, wo say, Let us 
have no New Lights. 

VI. 

ART AGAINST APPETITE. 

The object of food is, to support the body in 
its natural development that it may reach a 


reasonable ago 'W'ithout becoming too robust. 
Civilization can instruct us so to manage, that 
a gentle dissolution tread upon the heels of 
growth, that, as Metaslasio hath it, 

“ dalle fasce, 

Si comincitt a morir quondo si nascc.” * 

An infant’s appetite is all for milk ; but art 
suggests a few additions to that lamentably 
simple diet. A lady not long since compla- 
cently informed her medical attendant that, for 
the use of a baby, then about eight months old, 
she had spent nine pounds in “ Infant’s Preserv- 
ative.” Of this, or of some like preparation, 
the advertisements tells us that it compels Nature 
to be orderly, and that all infants take it W’ilh 
greodine.‘-s. So wre have even justice to the c^ild u. 
Pet drinks Preservative ; papa drinks Port. * 
Then there « “ farinaceous food.” Here, 
for a purpose, vre must interpolate a bit of 
science. There is a division of food into t\ro 
great classes, noiirishn>ent and fuel. Nourish- 
ment is said to exist chiefly in animal Flesh an<l 
blood, and in vegetable compounds which cx- 
aetjj’ correspond thereto, called vegetable fibrinc. 
albumen, and cascine. Fuel exists in w’hatever 
contains much carbon : fat and starchy vegot:)- 
bles, potatoes, gum, sugar, alcoholic hciuors. If 
a person take more nourishment than he wants, 
it is said to be w^osted ; if he take more fuel ihtm 
he w'ants, part of it is ■wasted, and part of it tho 
body stacks away as fat. These men of scieii'*(‘ 
furthermore as.scrt. tliat the corrccl diet of a 
healthy man must contain eight part.r of furl 
food to one of nourishment. This pre erves 
equilibrium, they say — suits, therefore, an aJull • 
the child w'hich has to become bigger tin it 
has use for an excels of nonri.shment. And 
one of the doctors, Dr. R. D. Th«imson, gives 
this table ; it has been often copied. The pro- 
portion of nourishment to fuel is in 


Milk (foud fur o growing animu]) 1 to 2. 

gcans... ] » 2^. 

Outmoal 1 ’• 5, 

Barley 1 ” 7. 

WlicRt flour (food lor an animal at rest) 1 " fi. 

Fotatoce. 1 '• 9. 

Rico 1 ” 10. 

Turnips 1 » n. 

Arrow-root, tapioca, sago 1 " 2C. 

Starch 1 ” 40. 


Very well, gentlemen, w»e take your facts 
As ffigritudinary men, we know what use to 
make of them. Wc will give infants farinaccoas 
food; arrow-root, tapioca, and the like; quite 
ready to be taught by you that so wo give ouff‘ 
particle of nourishment in twenty-six. Tell us, 
this diet is like putting leeches on a child. We 
are content. Leeches give a delicate w'hitencss 
that w'e are thankful to be able to obtain with- 
out the biting or the blocxlshed. • 

Sanitary people will allow a child, up to its 
seventh year, nothing beyond bread, milk, water, 
sugar, light meat broth, without fat, and fresh 

* From awnddllDg-clothes, 

Dying begini at birth. 
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meat for its dinner — when it is old enough to 
hito it — with a -littlo well-cookcd vegetable, 
'riioy confine a child, poor creature, to this 
iTii.serabIe fare ; permitting, in due season, only 
a pittance of the ripest fruit. 

They would give children, while they are 
growing, oatmeal and milk fur breakfast, made 
into a porridge. They would deny them beer. 
You know how strengthening that i.s, and yet 
these people say that there is not an ounce of 
meat in a whole bucketful. They would deny 
them comfits, cakes, wine, pastry, and grudge 
them nuts; but our boys shall rebel against all 
this. We will teach them to regard (sake as 
bliss, and wine as glory ; we will educate them 
to a love of tarts. Once let our art secure over 
^he stomach its ascendency, and the civilized 
• >rg 5 n ac(piircs new' desires. Vitiated cravings, 
let the sanitary doctors call them ; let them say 
that children will cat garliage, as young women 
will cat chalk and (‘oals, not because it is their 
nature so to do, hut hceause it is a symptom of 
disordered function. We know nothing about 
function. Art agamst Appetite has won the day, 
and the pale face of civilization isk established. 

Plain sugar, it is a go<»d thing to forbid our 
children ; llicre is something healthy in their 
love of it. Supfo.se we tell them that it spoils 
the teeth. They enow no heller j w'e do. We 
know’ that the negroes, wdio in a great measure 
live upon sugar, are (piite famous for tlu’ir .sound 
white teeth; and Mr. Richardson tells us of 
tiihes among the Arabs of Sahara, w’hose Iieau- 
tiliil t^li h(‘ lands, that they are in the habit 
nf lo/jiing about them a slick of sugar m a 
IcatJ^Tii case, which they bring out liom time 
^^ynme for a suck, as we bring out tin* snuff- 
for a pinch. But we W'ill tell our children 
that plain sugar spoils the teiMli; sugar mixed 
with chalk or verdigris, or any other nic*ss — that 
IS to .say, civilized sugar — they are w’eleome to. 

And for ourselves, wc will cat any thing. 
The mure our cooks, with spice, w’itji druggery 
and pa.stry, raise our w’ondcr up, the nioic w'e 
will a])pro\e their handicraft. We w’ill excite 
the stomach w'itli a peppered soup ; w’c w ill 
make fish iiidige.stihlo with melted .butter, and 
correct the butter with ea\cnne. AYc w’ill lake 
»iauecs, w'o will drink wine, wo w'ill drink beer, 
w'c will eat pio-cru.sl, w’e will cat indescribable 
production.s — we will take celery, and cheese, 
and alo — w'e will take li(|ueur — w’e will take 
wine and olives and more wine, and oranges 
and almonds, and any thing eNo that may pre- 
Hciit itself, and w'e will call all that our dinner, 
md for such the stomach shall accept it. We 
will eat more than we need, hut w’ill compel an 
appetite. Art against Appetite forever. 

Sanitary people bear ill-will to pie-crust j they 
teach that butter, after being baked therein, hc- 
.•omes a cofiipoiind hateful to the stomach. We 
W’ill oat pics, w'o will cat pa.stry, wo will cat — 
w’o w'ould cat M. Soyor himself in a tart, if it 
were possible. 

We will uphold London milk. Mr. Rugg sa3's 
that it is apt to contain chalk, the brains of sheep, 


oxen, and cows, flour, stafcli, treacle, w’hiting, 
sugar of lead, arnotlo, size, I'te. Who cures for 
‘Mr. Rugg ? London milk is better than coun- 
try milk, for London cows are town cows. They 
live in a city, in close sheds, in our ow’n dear 
allc3's — are con.sumptive — they are delighiTnl 
cows; only their milk is t(H) strong, it riMpiins 
watering and doctoring, and then it is delieiou.s 
milk. 

Tea W'O arc not quite sure about. Son 
people say that because tea took so sudden a 
hol(l upon the human appetite, hccau.se it spread 
so wklely in so short a time, that therefore it 
.supplies .*1 want ; its n.se is natural. Liebig 
suggc'^ts that it supplies a constituent of bile. 
I think rather that its ii.se has become general 
hcean.se it cause's innocent intoxication. Fe^v 
men arc not glad to be made cheerful harmless - 
Iv. F(»r this reason I think it is that the use of 
lea and collcc has become popular; and since 
whatever sustains clieorfiilncss advances health 
— the body w'orking with good will iiiuler ;i 
pleasant ma.ster — tea does our service little 
g(MMl. In exco'^s, no doubt, it can he rendered 
hurtful (.so can bread and butter) ; hut the best 
wa)' of pressing it into employment, as an 'iTgri- 
tudinarv aid, is 1)3'^ the practice of taking it ex- 
tremely hot. A few’^ observations upon the 
temperature at which food is Vefused by all the 
lower animalN, will soon ecmvinee. you that in 
man — not as regards tea oidv, but in a great 
nian3’ resjieets — Art lias c^tahlishfd her own 
rule, and that the Appetite of Nature has been 
r»»n(|uered. 

We lia\e' a great respeet for alcoholic liquor'-*. 
It has been seen that the excels of these makes 
fat; thev, iherelore, who have least need of fa:, 
according to our rules, arc lhti.se w’ho have mo'^l 
nee<l of w’ir*e and beer. 

Of ordinary meats there is not much to say. 
We have read of Dr. Beaumont's servant, wlto 
had an open mn'^ket-hOlC leading into his stom- 
ach, through which the doctor made experiment^ . 
Man3' experiments w’crc made, and tables drawn 
of no great value on the digestibility cf divers 
kinds of meat. Climato and habit arc, on such 
points, ])aniniount. Pig is j)ollution to the 
children of lh(^ Sun, the Jew’, and ]Mii.s‘'nlmaii , 
but children of w’inter, the Sciindiaaviaas, could 
not imagine Parailise eompleic w’ilhoiit it. 
Schrimnor, the sacred hog, imt up daily ami 
oaten by the tenants of \\bilhalla, collected his 
fragments in the night, ami was in his sU' again 
ready fur slaughter the next morning. These 
things concern us little, for it is not w'ith plain 
meat that we have here to do, but with the noble 
art of Cookery. That art, which once obe3'ed 
and now commands our appetite, w'hich is be- 
come th(i teacher where it w’as the taught, wo 
duly reverence. AYhcn o'gritudinary .science 
.shall obtain its ^college, and w’hcn each Un- 
healthy Course shall have its eminent professor 
to teach Theory and Practice — then w’e shall 
have a Court of Aldermen for Patrons, a Grave- 
digger for Principal, and a Cook shall be Dean 

of Facult3’: 
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’VII. 

THE WATER PARTY. 

Water rains from heaven, and leaps out of 
the earth; it rolls about the land in rivers, dt 
accumulates in lakes ; three-fourths of the whole 
surface of the globe is water; yet there are 
men unable to be clean. “God loveth the 
clcanj” said ^labomet. He was a .sanitary 
reformer ; he was n notorious impostor ; and it 
is our duty to resist any insidious attempt to 
iotroducc his doctrines. 

There are in London districts of filth which 
speak to us — through the nose — in an emphatic 
manner. Tlicir foul air \h an atmosphere of 
charity; for we pass through it pitying the 
|XKir. Burke said of a certain miser to whom 
an estate was left, “that now, it was to be 
hoped, he would set up a pocket-handkerchief.’' 
We hope, of the miserable, that when they ctmie 
into their property they may be able to afibrd 
themselves a little lavender and mu^k. Wc 
might be willing to subseribo for the correction 
now and then, with aromatic cachou, of the 
town’s bad breath ; but water is a vulgar sort 
of thing, and of vulgarity the less we have the 
better. 

In truth, we have not much of it. We are 
told that in a great city Water is maid of all 
work; has to assist our inanufaetures, to supply 
daily our saucepans and our tca-kcttlcs ; lias to 
cleanse our ^oibc.s, our persons, and our houses; 
to provide baths, to wash our streets, and to 
flood away the daily relusc of the people, with 
their slaughter-houses, markets, hospitals, &e. 
Our dozen reservoirs in London yield a sujiply 
tlail}' averaging thirty gallons to each head — 
which goes partly to make swamps, jiarlly to 
waste, partly to ivit, as it is used in Hubs or cis- 
lerns. Rome in her priilc used once to supply 
water at the rate of more than three hundred 
gallons daily to each citizen. That wa.s excess. 
In London half a million of pcfiplc get no W’ater 
lit all into their houses ; but as those people 
live in the back settlements, and keep out of 
our sight, tlicir dirt is no great matter of con- 
cern. We, for our own parts, have enough 
to cook with, have wliercfif to drink, wherewith 
to wash our feet sometimes, to wet our fingers 
and the corner of ^ towel — wc inquire no fur- 
ther. Drainage and all such topics involve de- 
tail" positively nasty, and wc blush for any of 
our fellow-citizens who take delight in clialtcr- 
ing about them. 

We are told to regard the habits of an infant 
world. London, the brain of a vast empire, is 
advised now to forget her civilization, and to go 
back some thousand years. We are to look at 
Persian aqueducts, attributed to Noah’s great- 
grandson — at Carthaginians, Etru.scans, JMcx- 
icans— at what Rome did. It frets us when 
we are thus driven to an obvious reply. Man 
in an unripe and half-civilized condition, has not 
found out the vulgarity of water ; for his brutish 
instinct is not overcome. All savages believe 
that water is essential to their life, and desire it 


in unlimited abundance. Cultivation teaches 
us another life, in which our- animal existence 
neither gets nor merits much attention. As for 
the Romans, so perpetually quoted, it was a 
freak of theirs to do things massively. While 
they were yet almost barbarians, they built that 
Cloaca through which afterward Agrippa sailed 
down to the Tiber in a boat. Who wdshes to 
sec His Worship the Lord Mayor of London 
emerging in his state barge from a London 
sewer ? 

Now here is inconsistency. Thirty million 
gailon.s of corruption are added daily liy our 
London sewers to the Thames : that is one 
object of complaint, good in itself, because we 
drink Thames water. But in the next breath 
it is complained that a good many million 
Ions more should be poured out ; that there are 
three hundred thousand cesspools more to be 
w’ashcd up; that as much filth as would make 
a lake .six feet in depth, a mile long, and a 
thousand feet across, lies under London stag- 
nant; and the}' would wish this also to j>e 
swept into the river. 1 heard lately of a gen- 
tleman who is tormented with the eonstiint fancy 
that he has a scorpion down his back. He asks 
every neighbor to put in his hand aikl fetch it 
out, but no amount of fetching out ever relieves 
him. That is a national i elusion. Onr en- 
lightened public is much troubled with such 
scorpions. Sanitary writers arc infe.sted wiili 
them. 

They abo say, Thai in one-half of London 
jx^oplc drink Thames water ; and in tl, » t)ther 
lialf, gel w'aler from the Chadwell spring and 
River Lea. That the River Lea, lor t^i»iity 
niile«<, flows through a ilenscly-pcoplcd disir^^ 
and is, in its passage, drenched with rcfii^t 
matter from the jiopulation on its banks. That 
there is added to Thames water the waste i>f 
two hundred and twenty cities, luwn*<, and vil- 
lages; and that between Richmond and Water- 
loo-bridge jnore tlian two hundred sewers dis- 
charge into it their fetid matter. That the 
washing to and fro of tide sernres the anival 
of a large portion of filth from below Westmin- 
ster, at Hammersmith; cnTccts a perfect mixture, 
which is still farther facilitated by the splashing 
of the steamboats. Mr. Hassal has published 
engravinffs of the microscopic aspect of water 
taken from companies which suck thi*. river 
up at widely-separated stages of its course 
through town — so tested, one drop difi'ers little 
from another in the degree of its impurity. "J'hey 
tell us that two companies — the LaniL»eth and 
West Middlesex— supply Thames Alixturc 
snhseribers as it comes to them ; but that others 
filter more or less. They say that filtering can 
cxpnrgc iKtihing but mechanical im^mrities, 
while the dissolved pollution w’hioh no filter 
can extract is that part which communicates 
disease. Wc know this ; well, and what then ? 
There are absurdities so lifted above ridicule, 
that Momus himself would spoil part of the fun 
if he attempted to trangre-ss beyond a naked 
statement of them. What do the members of 
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this Water Party want ? I’ll tell you what 1 
verily believe they are insane enough to look 
for. 

They would, if possible, forsake Thames wa- 
ter, calling it dirty, saying it is hard. So hard 
they say it is, ihot it requires three spoonfuls 
of tea instead of two in every man’s pot, two 
pounds of soap for one in every man’s kitchen. 
So they would fetch soft w’atcr from a Gather- 
ing (j round in Surrey, adopting an example .set 
in L!in(;a.shire ; from rain-fall on the heaths be- 
tween Bag.shot and Farnham, and from tribu- 
taries of the River Wey, they would collect 
water in covered reservoirs, and bring it by a 
covKRED Aqueduct to London. In London, 
they would totally abolish cistern.s, and all intcr- 
giittoncc of supjil}*. AVater in London they 
would have to be, as at Nottingham, accessible 
in all rooms at all times. 'J'hcy would have 
water, at high pressure, climbing about every 
house in every court and alley. I'litT would 
jdaee water, so to speak, at the fingers end, 
lirniling no hou'^elujld as to quantit}'. They 
would enable CA'ery man t(» bathe. They would 
revolutionize the sewer-system, .and have the 
town washed daily, like a good jVfahometan, 
clean to the finger-nails. They hint that all 
thus might n(»t even be expensive; that the cost 
of disease and degradation is so much greater 
than the cost of health and self-rcspcet, as to 
pay hack, possibly, our (aitlay, and then yield a 
profit to the nation. They say that, even if it 
WM’re a money it would be moral gain; 
and ihay ask whether we have not s])cnt mil- 
lions, jfre now, upon less harmless commodities 
llian^valcr ? 

^ An ingenious fellow had a fiddle — all, he said, 
ijiiide out of his ow n head ; and wood enough 
was left to make another. He must liavc been 
a sanitars man, his fiddle was a erotehet. Still 
farther to illustrate their own capacity of fiddlc- 
iTiaking, these goml but misguided people have 
been rooting up .some horrible statistics ()f the 
filth and wrelehcdiiess which our baek-window's 
overlook, with strange facts aneni fever, pesti- 
lence, and the communication of disease. All 
this I purposely suppress : it is peculiarly dis- 
agreeable. Delicole health we like, and will 
Icurn gladly how to obtain il ; but results W’o 
arc content with, and can spare the details, 
when those details bring us into contacb even 
upon paper, vrith the squalid classes. 

Jf tlic.so outcries of the Water Party move 
the public to a thirst for change, it would be 
prudent for us aegritudinary men not rashly to 
sfwim against the current. Let us adopt a mid- 
dle course, a fialronizing lone. It is in our 
favor that n large number of the facts w’hich 
these our foes have to produce, arc, by a great 
deal, too startling to get easy credit. A single 
Pooh ! has In it more semblance of reason than 
a page of facts, when revelations of neglected 
hygiene are on the carpet. If the case of the 
Sanitary Reformers had been only half ns vrcll 
made out, it would be twice as well support- 
ed. 


VIII.* 

FILLING THE GRAVE. 

M. Boutigny has jiublishcd an account of 
some experiments which go to prove that wo 
may dip our fingers into liquid metal with im- 
punity. Professor Pluck^'r, of Bonn, has amplv 
confirmed Boutigny’s results, and in his report 
hints a conclusion that henceforth certain mi- 
nor operations in surgery may be performed 
with least pain by placing the foot in a bath ol 
red-hot iron.” Would you not like to see Pro- 
fessor, Pliicker, with his trowsers duly tucked 
up, washing his feet in a pailful of this very 
.soothing fluid V And would it not be a fit rnar- 
tjTdoni for .sanitary doctors, if w’c could compel 
them also to sacrifice their legs in a cause, kin 
to ihcir own, of theory and innovation? As 
Alderman Lawrence slircw’dly remarked the 
oilier day, from his place in the Guildhall, the 
sanitary reform cry is ‘‘got up.” That is the 
reason why, in his case, it docs not go dowm. 
He, lor his own part, did not disapjirove the 
flav(»r of a chiirch-j’ard, and appeared to sec no 
reason why it should bo cheated of its due. 
The sanitary parti'^ans, he said, were paid for 
making certain stntemonts. It would he w'dl 
if wo could cut off their supply of lialfpenee, and 
.so silence them. Liw^aiig, an ancient Emperoi 
of China, fearing insurrection, forbade all con- 
versation, even W’hisperiiig, in his dominions. 
It w'ould be well for us if Liwang Xved now as 
our Secretary for the Home Department. ^I'here 
ie too much talking — is there not, Mr. Carlyle ? 
Wc want Liwang among us. However, ns 
matters stand, it is bad enough for the sanitary 
reformers. “ They drop their arms and Ircin- 
bio when they hear,” they are despised by Al- 
derman Lawrence.* 

Let us uphold our city grave-yards ; on that 


* The honest nml unconiproniising Pi)irit in which 
these pnpers oppose the sanitiiry iiiovcrncnt, h»s led 
some people to iiiiagiiic tlint there is entire meant in 
tlieiu. The best way to answer this suspicion, is to int 
here BO much as wc can tiud space for ol Uic speech ul 
Aldermiui ].,awrenee, reported in the ‘‘ I'liue.*'" one Sat- 
urday. It will be seen that the tone of hip eloquence, 
and that of ours, differ but little ; and tlmt the present 
wnter resembles the learned Aldermnn (who hji.s suc- 
ceeded, however, on a bir larger scale) in Ins attempt 
mucere stuUitiam consilua brevem. I'he noble city lord 
remarked: “The fact wa.-, tliiit the sanitary sclierues 
were got up ; talk was made about chcjh ra, and people 
became ularined. Now, it was said that burial-grounds 
were highly injurious to health, and u givat cry had been 
raised against them. He did nut know such to be the 
fact, that they were iigurious to health, lie did not be- 
lieve one word about it. There were many ijorsons who 
lived by raising up bugbears of this doscnptiuu in tlie pres- 
ent day, and those persons were always raising up some 
new crotchet or another." After giving his view of the 
new Interments bill, he asked, “Was it likely that the 
public wouhl put up with the idea even of thus having 
tile remains of their friends curried about the country t 
Was It likely that the Government would be permitted 
thus to spread perhaps pestilence and fever f" 1'hero ’ 
If you waut satire, could you have a liner touch than that 
Inst sentence ? There is a hone to pick, ond marrow ia 
it too. ^ 
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point we have already spoken out. Let us not 
cheat them of their pasturage ; if any man fall 
sick, when, so to speak, bis grave is dug, let us 
not lift him out of it by misdirected care. That 
topic now engages our attention. 

^ There is a report among the hear-say stories 
of Herodotus, touching some tribe of Scythians, 
that when one of them gets out of healtli, or 
passes forty years of age, hi.s friends proceed to 
slaughter him, lest he become diseased, tough, 
or unfit for table. These people took their an- 
cestors into their stomachs, wo take ours into 
our lungs — and hcicin wo ado})t the better plan, 
because it is the more unwholesome, aic 
content, also, now and llirn to let our friends 
grow old, although wc may repress the tendency 
to age as miu-h as possible. We do not abso- 
lutely kill our neighbors when they sicken ; 3'et 
b)’ judicious nursing wc may frequently keep 
down a too great buoyancy of health, and cheek 
recovery. How to produce this last efleet I will 
now tell you. Gentle mourners, do not chide 
me as irreverent — 

“Audi ich war in Arkadien geboren,” 
bear with me, then, and let me give mj" hints 
concerning a*gritudlnarv sick-room discipline. 

Of the professional nurse I will s»y nothing. 
You, of coui>c, have put down Mrs. Gam]»*s 
address. 

A .sick-room should, in the first place, be 
made dark. Liglit, I have said before, is, in 
most easci^ curative. It is a direct swindling 
of the doctor when wc allow blinds to be pulled 
up. and so admit into the patient's room medi- 
cine for which nobody (exeepA the tax-gatherer) 
is paid. 

A sick-room should, in the next place, be 
made sad, obtrusively sad. A smile upon the 
landing rnu^t become a sigh when jt has passed 
the patient’s door. Our hope is to depress, to 
dispirit invalids. Cheerful words and gentle 
laughter, more c'^pccially ^^here there is admit- 
ted sunshine aKo, arc a moral food much loo 
nutritious for the sick. 

The sick-room, iu its furniture as well, must 
have an ominous appearance. The drawers, or 
a table .should be decked with physic hottle.s. 
Some have a way of thrusting all the medicine 
into a cupboard, out of sight, lca\ing a glass of 
gayly-colored flowers for the wearied eyes to 
rest upon : this haH arisen obviously from a san- 
itary crotchet, and is, on no account, to be 
adopted. 

Then we must have the sick-room to be hot, 
and keep it close. A scentless air, at summer 
temperature, sanitary people want ; a hot, close 
atmosphere is better suited to our view. Slops 
and all messes are to be left standing in the 
room — only put out of sight — and cleared away 
occasionally ; they are not to be removed at 
once. The chamber also i.s to bo made tidy 
once a day, and once a week well cleaned : it 
is not to be kept in order by incessant care, by 
hourly tidiness, permitting no dirt to collect. 

There is an ab.surd sanitary dictum, which I 
will but name It i-s, that a patient ought to 


have, if possible, two beds, one for the day, and 
one fur night use ; or else .two sets of sheets, 
that, each set being used one day and aired the 
next, the bed may be kept fresh and wholesome. 
Suppose our friend were to catch cold in conse- 
quonec of all this freshness 1 

No, wo do better to avoid fresh air*, nor 
should we vex our patient w'ilh much washing. 
Wo will not Icai'n to ieod the sick, but send 
their food away when they are unable to under- 
stand our clumsiness. 

Yci, while we follow our own humor in this 
code of chamber practice, wo will pay tithes of 
mint and cummin to the men of science. Wc 
will ask Monsieur Purgon how many grains of 
salt go to an egg ; and if our patient retpuro 
twelve turns up and down the room, we w'ill 
iiujuirc with Argan, whether they are Co Co 
measured by its length or breadth. 

'\\^hcn wo have added to our course some 
doses of religious horror, wo shall have done us 
iiiiich a.s conscience can demand of u.s tow'ard 
filling the gra\c. 

I may append here the remark, that if ever 
we do rcsolvp to eat our anec.stors, there is the 
plan of a distinguished hortieuitiirist apt for our 
purpose. iSIr. Loudon, 1 believe it was, who 
proposed, some years ago, the conversion of the 
dead into rotation crops— that our grandfathers 
and grandmothers .should be converted into corn 
and mangel-wurzel. His suggestion was to 
combine burial s\iih farming operations. A 
field was to be, durijig forty years, a place of 
interment: then the field adjacent \vas to bo 
taken for that purpo.se; and .so on withvotlicrs 
in rotation. A due time having been aW>wcd 
for the manure in each field to rot, the Vi/jad 
were to be well worked up and gradually di.^- 
terred in the form of wheat, or carrots, or pota- 
toes. 

Nothing appears odd to which we are accus- 
tomed. We look abroad and w’undcr, but wo 
look at home and are content. The Esquimaux 
believe that men dying in w'indy weather are 
unfortunate, because their souls, as they escape, 
risk being blowm away. Some Negroes do not 
bury in the rainy sca.son, for they believe that 
then the gods, being all bu.sy up above, ean not 
attend to any ceremonies. Dr. Hooker writes 
home from the Himalaya mountains, that about 
Lake Yarou the Lamas’ bodies arc exposed, and 
kites are summoned to devour them b}*^ the 
sound of a gong and of a trumpet made out of a 
human thigh-bone. Such notions from abroad 
arrest our notice, but we see nothing when we 
look at home. We might see how we fill oivr 
sick-rooms with a fatal gloom, and keep our 
j dead five or six days within our houses, to bury 
them, side by side and one over another, thou- 
sands together, in the middle of our cities. 
However, when wo do succeed in getting at a 
view of our own life ab extra, it is a pleasant 
thing to find that sanitary heresies at any rate 
have not struck deep root in Iho British soil. 
In an old book of emblems there is a picture of 
Cupid whipping a tortoise, to the motto that 
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Love hates delay. If lovers of reform in sani- 
tary matters hate .delay, it is a pity j for our 
good old tortoise has a famous shell, and is not 
stimulated easily. 

IX. 

THE FIRE AND THE DRESSING-ROOM. 

Against the weather all men are Protection- 
ists — all men account it matter of oifense. 
What .say the people of the north ? A Highland 
preacher, one December Sunday, in the fourth 
hour of his sermon — For bo it known to En- 
glishmen who nod at church, that in the High- 
lands, after four good hours of prayer and 
psalm, there follow four good hours of sermon. 
And, nota bcnc, may it not be that the shade of 
our King Henry I. docs penance among High- 
"laiTd •■chapels now, for having, in his lifetime, 
made one Roger a bishop because he was ex- 
pert in scramlding through the services? — A 
Highland pa.slor saw his congregation shivering. 
“Ah!” he shouted, “maybe ye think this a 
cauid place; but, let mo tell ye, hell's far 
cauldcr !” An English hearer afterward re- 
proached this minister for his pcr\;crsion of the 
current faith. “ Ilout, man,” said he, “ 3 'e 
dinna ken the Iliclandcrs. If I were to tell 
them hell was a hot place, llicyM all be laboring 
to go there.” And that was true philosoph 3 ^ 
Mythologies invented in the north, imagined 
their own climate into future torture. Above, 
in the northern lights, they saw a cha.^c of mis- 
erable souls, half starved, and hunted to and fro 
by raven.'^ below, they imagined Nastrond with 
its frosA* and .‘jcrpents. Warmth is dcdiglitful, 
certaimy. No doubt but .sunburnt nations pic- 
luriyJuturc punishment as tire. Yes, naturally, 
foPit is in the middle region only that wo arc 
not wearied with cxtrcmc.s. What region shall 
we take? Our own ? When is it not too hot, 
loo cold, too dry, too wet, or too uncertain? 
Italy? There the sun breeds idle maggots. 
As for the poct’.s j)aradisc. Cashmere, botanists 
tell us that, although, no doubt, fruits grow lux- 
uriantly there, they arc extremely llavorless. 
Then it is obvious that to abuse, antagonize, 
defy the weather, is one of the established rights 
of man. Upon our method of delying it, our 
health, in some measure, depends. How is our 
right to be maintained unhealthily? 

Not by a blind obedience to natui'C. We arc 
correcting her, and must not let her guide us. 
Nature considers all men .savages — and savages 
they would be, if they followed her. What is 
barbarism ? Man in a state of nature. Nature, 

I ^ay, treats us almost as if wo wore unable to 
light fires, or stitch for ourselves breeches. 
Nature places near the hand of man in each 
climate a certain food, and tyrannizes over his 
stomach with a certain craving. Whales and 
seals dolight«tho Esquimaux ; ho eats his blab- 
ber and defies the frost. So fed, the Esquimaux 
woman can stand out of doors, suckling her in- 
funi at an open breast, with the thermometer 
40'’ below zero. As wo go .south, we pas.s the 
lands of bread and beef, to roach the sultiyl 


region wherein nature provides dates, and so 
forth. Even in our own range of the seasons, 
nature seeks to bind us to her own routine; in 
winter gives an appetite for flesh and fat, in 
summer takes a part of it away. Wc arc not 
puppets, and we will not he dictated to ; so we 
stimulate the stomach, and allow no brute in- 
stinct to tamper with our social dietary. Wc 
do here, on a small scale, what is done, on a 
large scale, by our friends in India, who pepper 
thcm.sclvGS into appetite, that they may cat, and 
drink, and die. Wo drink exciting beverage in 
summe^, becau.se wc are hot ; wo drink it in 
winter, because we are cold. The fact is, wo 
are driven to such practices ; for if we did not 
interfere to take the guidance of our diet out of 
nature's hands, she would make food do a large 
portion of the service which civilization asks of 
tire and clothing. We should walk about warm 
in the winter, cool in the summer, having the 
warmth and coolness in ourselves. Now, it is 
obvious that this wouid never do. Wc must be 
civilized, or wc must not. Is Mr. Sangster to 
sell tomahawks instead of canes ? Clearly, he 
is not. Wc mu.st so manage our homes as to 
create unhealthy bodies. If we do not, society 
is ruined ; 4f we do— and in proportion as we 
do .so— we become more and more unfit to meet 
vicissitudes of weather. Then wo acquire a 
social craving after fire.s, and coats, and cloaks, 
and wrappers, and umbrellas, and cork soles, 
and muHctces, and patent harcskins, and all the 
blessings of this life, upon which onr preserva- 
tion must depend. These prove that we have 
stopped beyond the brute. You never saw a 
lion with cork soles and muflctces. The tiger 
never comes out, of nights, in a great coat. 
The eagle never soars np from his nest with an 
umbrella. alone comprehends these luxu- 

ries ; and it is when he is least healthy that he 
loves them best. 

In winter, then, it is not diet, and it is not 
exercise, that shall excite in us a vital warmth. 
We w'ill depend on arlificial means ; wc will bo 
warmed, not from within, but from without. 
We will set ourselves about a fire, like pies, and 
bake; heating the outside first. Where the 
fire fails, we will depend upon the dressing- 
room. 

If wo have healthy chc.^sts, wo will encase 
ourselves in flannel ; but if wc happen to have 
chest complaint, wc will use nothing of the sort. 
When we go out, we will cinpaiioply our per- 
sons, so that we may warm ourselves by shut- 
ting in all exhalation from our bodies, and by 
husbanding what little heat wo permit nature to 
provide for us. 

In summer we will eat rich dinners and drink 
wine, will oast ofT three-fourths of the thickness 
of our winter clothing, and still be oppre.ssed by 
heat. Iced drinks shall take the place of fire. 

Civilized people can not endure being much 
wetted. Contact of water, during exercise, 
will do no harm to healthy bodies, but will 
spoil good clothes. We will got damp only 
when wo walk out in bad weather ; then, when 
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ve come home, \ie need no change. Evapor- 
ation from damp clothes — ^the act of dr 3 'ing — 
vrhile the body cools down, resting, and per- 
haps fatigued, that is what damages the health ; 
against that we have no objection. 

• Hem ! No doubt it is taking a great liberty 
with a Briton to look over his wardrobe. I will 
not trespass so far, but, my dear sir, your Hat ! 
If vre are to have a column on our heads, let it 
be'onc in whicli we can feel pride ; a miniature 
monument ; and we might put a statue on the 
top. Hats, as they are now worn, would not 
fitly support more than a bust. Is pot this 
mean? On aegritudinary grounds we 'will up- 
hold a hat. To keep l^e edifice from taking 
flight before a puff of wind, it must he fitted 
pretty tiglitly round the head, must press over 
the forehead and the occiput. How much it 
presses, a red ring upon our flesh will often 
testify. Heads are not made ol‘ putty ; pressure 
implies impediment to certain processes within ; 
one of these processes is called the circulation 
of the blood. The brain lies underneath our 
bats. Well, that is as it should be. Ladies do 
not wear hats, and never 'W’ill. the bonnet is so 
artful a contrivance for encompassing the face 
with ornament j roses and lilies and daffidown- 
dillies. 'vi'liich would have .sent Flora into fits, 
and killed her long ago, had such a goddess 
ever been. 

I said that there was brain under the hat ; 
this is no> always obvious, but there is generally 
hair. Once upon a time, not very long ago, 
hair "was constructed with great labor into a 
huge tower upon every lady’s head, pomatum 
being used by way of mortar, and this tower 
W'as repaired every three weeks. The British 
matron then looked like a “ mop-headed Pa- 
puan.” The two were much alike, except in 
this, that while our countrywoman triumphed 
in her art, the Papuan was discontented with 
his nature. The ladies here, whose hair was 
naturally made to fall around the .shoulders, 
reared it up on end ; hut in New Guinea, 
fashionables born with hair that grow of its 
own will into an upright hush, preferred to cut 
it offj and re-arrange it in a w'ig directed down- 
wards. Sometimes they do no more than crop 
it close ; and then, since it is characteristic of 
the hair ia this r|C6 to grow, not in an expanse, 
but in tufts, the head is said by sailors to remind 
them of a worn-out shoe-brush. So, at the 
Antipodes as well as here, Art is an enemy to 
Nature. Hair upon the head w’as meant orig- 
inally to preserve in all seasons an equable tem- 
perature above the brain. Emptying grease- 
pots into it, and matting it together, we convert 
it into an unwholesome skull-cap. 

The neck ? Here sanitary people say, How 
satisfactory it is that Englishmen keep their 
necks covered with a close cravat, and do not 
Byrooize in opposition to the climate. That is 
very good; but English women, who account 
themselves more delicate, don’t cover their 
necks, indeed they do not at all times cover 
their sbooldeni. So traveling from top to toe, 


if Englishmen wear thick shoes to protect the 
feet, our English women scorn the weakness, 
and go, except a little fancy covering, bare- 
footed. 

From this point I digress, to note of other 
garments that the English dress, as now estab- 
lished. docs on the wliole fair credit to society. 
To the good gentlemen w^ho poetize concerning 
grace and the antique, who sigh for togas, stolas, 
and paludaraciits, I say, Go to. The drapery 
you sigh for w'as the baby-liiicn of the human 
race. Now we ore out of long-clothes. The 
present European dress is that wliich oflTcrs least 
impediment to action. It shows what a Man is 
like, and that is more than any .stranger from 
another world could have detected under the 
upholster}' to which our sculptors cling. ’Jliq. 
merest hint of a man — shaped as God ?.haped ^ 
him — is better than ten miles of folded Ijlanket. 
Artists cry down our costume; forgetting that 
if they have not folds of drapery to p-aint, that 
is because they have in each man every limb to 
which they may as'^ign its posture. If they can 
put no mind into a statue by the mastery of 
attitude, all* the sheets in Guy’s Hospital will 
not twist into a fold that shall be worth their 
chNeling. 

With women it is different. They have both 
moral and apsthetic right to drapery; and for the 
fashion of it, wc must leave that to ihcmseivcs 
They arc all liccn‘«cd to deal in stuffs, colors, 
frippery, and flounce. And to wear rings in 
their ears. If ladies have good taste they can 
not vex us; and that any of them cap^have bad 
taste, who shall hint? Their slays they will 
abide by, as they love hysterics; themV havo 
mentioned. I have bcft»re also gone out juy 
way to speak of certain humps carriciT^)}'^ 
women on their hacks, which arc not healthy 
or unhealthy — who shall .say what they arc ? 
Are these humps allegorical ? Our wivc*» and 
daughters perhaps wi.'-h to hint that they re- 
semble camels in ihcir patience; camels who 
bear their burden ihrouiyh a desert world, 
which wc, ])oor folk, should find it quite impos- 
.siblc to travel through without them. 

X. 

FRESH AIR. 

Philosophers loll us that the breath of man )% 
poisonous ; that when crdlccted in a jar it will 
kill mice, hut when accumulated in a room it 
will kill men. Of this there arc a thousand and 
one talcs. I decline alluding to the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, hut will take a .specimen dug up by 
some sanitary gardener from Horace Walpole’s 
letters. In 1742 a set of jolly Dogberries, vir- 
tuous in their cups, resolved that every woman 
out after dark ought to he locked up in the 
round-house. They captured twenty-six un- 
fortunates, a;id shut them in wKh doors and 
windows fastened. The prisoners exhausted 
breath in screaming. One poor girl said she 
was worth cightoenpenoe, and cried that she 
would give it gladly for a cup of water. Dog- 
berry w'as de^. In the morning four were 
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brought out deiul, two dying, and twelve in a 
dangerous condition.- This is an argument in 
favor of the new police. I don’t believe in 
ventilation ; and will undertake here, in a few 
paragraphs, to prove it nonsense. 

At the very outset, let us take the ventilation- 
mongers on their own ground. People of thLs 
class are always referring us to nature. Very 
well, wo will be natural. Do you believe, sir, 
that the words of that dear lady, when she said 
she loved you everlastingly, were poisonous air 
rendered .sonorous by the action of a larynx, 
tongue, teeth, palate, and lips ? No, indeed ; 
ladies, at any rate, although they claim a double 
share of what the cherubs w’ant — and, possi- 
bly, these humps, now three times spoken of, 
arc .the concealed and missing portions of the 
chcruliim torn from them by the fair sex in 
some ancient struggle. There, now, 1 am again 
shipwrecked on the wondrous mountains. I 
was about to say, that ladies, who, in s(»me 
things, surpass the cherubs, equal them in 
others; like them, arc vocal with ethereal 
tones; their breath is ‘‘the .sweet south, steal- 
ing across a bod of violets,’’ anil that's not 
[Miisonous, I fancy. Well, I believe the cheni- 
isls have, os yet, not detected any difference 
between a man’s breath, and a vvoman’s ; there- 
fore, neither of them can be hurtful. But let us 
grant the whole p(».sition. Breath i.s poisonous, 
but nature made it so; nature intended it to be 
so. Nature made man a soinal animal, and, 
therefore, designed that many breaths .should be 
commingle. Why do you, lovers of the natu- 
ral, object to that arrangement ? 

Now let us glance at the means adopted to 
ge^Hi’d of this our breath, this breath of which 
our, words arc made, libeled as poisonous. 
Ventilation is of two kinds, ineebanical and 
physical. I will say .something about each. 

Mechanical ventilation is that which ma- 
chinery produces. One of the first recorded 
ventilators of this kind, w'as not mi\oh more 
extravagant in its charges upon house-room, 
than some of which we hear in 1850. In 
16G3, 11. Schmitz published the scheme of a 
great fanner, whiidi, descending through the 
ceiling, moved to and fro pendulum-wise, within 
a mighty slit. The movement of the fanner 
was established by a piece of clockwork more 
simple than compact : it occupied a complete 
chamber overhead, and was set in noisy motion 
by a heavy w'cight. Tho weight ran slowly 
down, pulling its rope until it reached tho par- 
lor floor ; so that a gentleman incautiously fall- 
ing asleep under it after his dinner, might 
awake to find himself a pancake. Since that 
time we have bad no lack of ingenuity at work 
on forcing pumps, and sucking-pumps, and 
screws. The screws are admirable, on account 
of the unusuflly startling nature, now and then, 
of their results. Not long ago, a oouple of fine 
screws were adapted to a public building ; one 
was to take air out, the other was to turn air in. 
The first screw, unexpectedly perverse, wheeled 
its air inward ; so did the second, but instead of 


directing its draught upwaifl, it blew down 
with a great gust of contempt upon the horri- 
fied experimentalist. There is something of a 
screw principle in those queer little wheels 
fastened occasionally in our windows, and on 
footmen’s hats — query, are those the ventilating* 
hats? — the rooms are as much ventilated by 
those little tins as they vronid be by an air from 
“Don Giovanni.” I will say nothing about 
pumps; nor, indeed, need we devote more 
space to mechanical contrivances, since it is 
from other modes of ventilation that our cause 
has most to fear. Only one quaint speculation 
may be mentioned. It is quite certain that in 
the heats of India, air Is not cooled by fanning, 
nor is it cooled judiciously by damping it. Pro- 
fe.s.sor Piazzi Smyth last year suggested this 
idea : Compress air by a foreing-pump into a 
close ves.‘iel, by so doing you increase its heat , 
then suddenly allow it to escape into a room, it 
will expand so much as to be cold, and, mixing 
with the other air in the apartment, cool the 
whole mass. This is the last new Iheor}', 
which has not yet, I think, been tried in prac- 
tice. 

Now, physical ventilation — that which afleef.** 
to imitate ftie processes of nature — is a more 
dangeroasly specious business. Its chief agent 
is heat. In nature, it is said, the sun is Lord 
High Ventilator. He rarefies the air in on© 
place by his heat, elsewhere permits cold, aud 
lets the air be dense ; the thin air riseS, and the 
dcn.se air rushes to supply its place ; so w'c have 
endless winds and currents — nature’s ventilating 
wwks. It is incredible that sane men should 
have thought this system fit for imitation. It 
is a failure. Look at the hot department, 
where a traveler sometimes has to record that 
he lay gasping for two hours upon his back, 
until some one could find .some w^atcr for him 
somewhere. Let us call that Africa, and who 
can say that he enjoys the squalls of wind rush- 
ing toward the desert? Let us think of the 
Persian and the Punic wars, when fleets which 
had not learned to play bo-peep with ventilating 
processes, strewed Mediterranean sands with 
wTecks and corpses. Some day wc shall have 
these mimics of Dame Nature content with 
nothing smaller than a drawing-room typhoon 
to carry off the foul air of an evening party ; 
dowagers’ caps, young ladies’ scarfs, cards, 
poidcet-handkerchicfs, will whirl upon their blast, 
and then they will he happy- Now their de- 
mands ore motlest, hut they mean hurricanes, 
rely upon it : we must not let ourselves bo 
lulled into a fklso security. 

A fire, they say, is in English houses neces- 
sary during a largo part of the year, is constant 
i during that season when we are most closely 
shut up in onr rooms. Tho fire, they say, is 
^ our most haJidy and most efflcactons ventilator. 

I Oh, yes, we know something about that : we 
know too well that the fire makes an ascending 
I current, and that the cold air rushes from our 
doors and windows to the chimney, as from sur- 
rounding countries to the burning desert. We 
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know that very well, bcoaiiso every such current 
is a draught ; one cuts into our legs, one gnaws 
about our necks, and all our bocks are cold. 
We are in the condition of a pious man in Fox’s 
“ Martyrs,” about whom I used to read, with 
.childish reverence: that after a great deal of 
frying, during which he had not been turned by 
the liiquisition-Soyer, he lifted up his voice in 
verse : 

« This side enough is tooBted ; 
llien turn me, tyrant, and eat, 

And see whether raw or roasted 
1 make the better meat.” 

We, all of ns, over our Christmas fires, present 
this choice of raw or roast, and we don't thank 
your principles of ventilation for it. Then say 
these pertinacious people, that they also disap- 
jtrove of draughts ; but they don’t seem to mind 
boring holes in a gentleman’s floor, or knocking 
through the sacred walls of home. This is 
their plan. They say, that you should have, if 
possible, a pipe connected with the air without, 
passing behind the cheeks of 3 'our stove, and 
opening under 3 ’our fire, about, on, or close 
before your hearth. They say, that from this 
source the fire will be supplied so well, that it 
will no longer suck in draughts over your 
shoulders, and between your legs, from remote 
corners of the room. They say, moreover, that 
if this aperture be large enough, it will supply 
all the fresh air needed in your room, to replace 
that which has ascended and pa.ssed out, through 
a hole which you arc to make in your chimney 
near the ceiling. They say, that an up-draught 
will clear this air away so quietly that you w'lll 
not need even a valve; though you may have 
one fitted and made ornamental at a trilling 
cost. They would recommend you to make 
another hole in the wall opposite ,your chimney, 
near the ccilin:: also, to establish a mure cirect- 
iial current in the upper air. Then, they say, 
you will have a fresh air, and no draughts. 
Fresh air, yes, at the expense of a hole in the 
floor, and two holes in the wall. Wc might gel 
fresh air, gentlemen, on a much larger scale by 
pulling the house down. They say, you should 
not mind the holes. Windows arc not archi- 
tectural beauties, yet wc like them for admitting 
light; and some day it may .strike us that the 
want of ventilators is a neighbor folly to the 
want of windows. 

This they suggest as the best method of 
adapting our old houses to their new ideas. 
New houses they would have so built as to 
include this system of ventilation in their first 
construction, and so include it as to make it j 
more effectual. But really, if people want to 
know how to build what arc called well-venti- 
lated houses, they must not expect mo to tell 
them ; let them buy Mr. Hosking’s book on “The 
proper Regulation of Buildings in Towns.” 

Up to this date, as I am glad to know, few 
architects have heard of ventilation. Under 
church galleries wo doze through the most 
sermons, in public meetings we pant 
4 ||pF but we have architecture ; perhaps an 


airy style sometimes attempts to comfort us. 
These eircumstniices arc,- possibly, unpleasant 
at the time, but they assist the cause of general 
unhealthincss. Long may our architects believe 
that human lungs are instruments of brass ; and 
let us hope that, when they get a ventilating fit, 
they will prefer strange machines, pumping, 
screwing, steaming apparatus. Maj’^ they dis- 
pense then, doctored air, in draughts and mix- 
tures.* 

Fresh air in certnin favored placo.s — as in 
Smithfielil, for example — i.s undoubtedly an f^b- 
jeet of desire. It is exceedingly to bo regret- 
ted, if the rumors he correct, that the result of 
a Commission of Inquiry threatcn.s, by removing 
Smithtield, to destroy the only sound lung this 
metropolis pos«.cssc.s. The wholesome iiq^urc 
of the smell of cows is quite notorious. Himi-* 
boldt tells of a sailor who was dying of fever 
in the close lii'.ld of a ship. 11 is end being 
in sight, some comrades brought him out to die. 
What Humboldt calls “tlic frcsli air” fell upon 
him, and. instead oftlying. he revived, evcnliially 
getting well. 1 have no doubt that there was 
a cow on beard, and the man .smelt her. Now, 
if .so great an effect was produced Ijy the pro.\- 
imitv' of one cow, how great must be tlic advant- 
age to the .sick in London of a central crowded 
cattle-market ! 

xr. 

E-KEUCiSE. 

There is a little tell-tale muscle in the inner 
corner of the eye, which, if you qwc.stion it, 
i will deliver a report into ymir louking-glas^ 

I touching the stale of the wh()le muscular .sys- 
I tcin which lie.s elsewhere hidilen iu your\y<ly. 
When it is pule, it prai-'Cs you. ^Iiiseular de- 
velopment is, by all moans, to he kept d(»sMi. 
Some means of holding it in chock we have 
already dwelt upon. IVIuscular power, like all 
other power, will incroa.se with exorcise. Wo 
de.sirc to,hold the flosii in strict sulycolion to the 
.spirit. Bcidily exercise, therefore, must he 
added to tlu! nuniher of those forces which, by 
strengthening the animal, do damage to tho 
spiritual man. 

We must take great pains to choke tho 
energy of children. Their active little limbs 
must be lied down by a well-woven system of 
politeness. Tlioy run, they jump, turn heels 
over head, they climb up trees, if they attempt 
stillnes.s the)' arc ever on the move, becauso 
nature demands that while the body grow.s, it 
shall bo freely worked in all its parts, in order 
that it may develop into a frame-work vigorous 
and well proportioned. Nature really is more 
ob.stinate than usual on this point. So restless 
a delight in bodily exertion is implanted in the 
child, that our patience is considerably tried 
when we attempt to keep it stiff. Children, 
however, can be tamed and civilized. By 

* In the ventilation of large biiildingB dcBtincd to ndmli 
a throng, it mny be also advantageous to the wgritudinary 
cause if heat be at all times considered a sufUcient agent 
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sending; them unliealthy from the nursery, we 
can deliver many of. them spiritless at school, 
there to bo properly subdued. The most un- 
wholesome plan is to send hoys to one school, 
girls to another; both physically and morally, 
tills method gives good hope of sickliness. 
Nature, who never is on our side, will allow 
children of each sex to be born into one fam- 
ily, to play together, and be educated at one 
mother's knee. There ought to be — if nature 
had the slightest sense of decency — girls only 
born in one house, boys only in another. How- 
ever, we can sort the children at an early ago, 
and send them off to school — girls east, bo^’s 
west. 

A girl should bo allowed, on no account, to 
climb a tree, or be unladylike. She sliall 
regarefa boy as a strange, curious monster; be 
forced into flirtation ; and prefer the solace of a 
darling friend to any thing that verges on a 
scamper. She shall learn English grammar: 
that is to mean, Lindlcy Murray's notion of it ; 
geography, or the names of capital town.s, 
rivers, and mountiiin ranges ; Frcncli enough 
for a lady; mu.sic, ornameiilnl needlework, and 
the “use of the globes.” By-lhe-by, what a 
marvel it is that every lady has h^arned in her 
girlhood the u^e of the globes, and yet you 
never see a lady u.sing them. All these .«!ubjccls 
she shall study from a female point of view. 
Her greatest bodily fatigue shall 1)0 the learning 
of a polka, or the Indian seejitre exercise. No\v 
and then, .she shall have an iron down her back, | 
and put her feet in stocks. The young lady 
shall return from school, able to cover ottomans 
with worsted birds ; and to stitch a purse for 
the expected lover about whom she ha.s been 
thmlflng lor the last five years. She is quite , 
aware that St. Petersburg is the capital of 
Ireland, and that a noun is a vcrb-substantivo, 
whi(;li signifies to be, to do, to .suller. 

The boy children shall be sent to school, where 
they may sit during three hours consecutively, 
and during eight or nine hours in the day, forc- 
ing their bodies to be trainpiil. They s»hall en- 
tertain their minds by sluilcring the eloquence 
of Cicero, which woul^ be dull work to them in 
Engli.sh, and is not enlivened by the Latin. 
They shall get much into their mouths of what 
they can not comprehend, and little or nothing 
into their hearts, out of the wide stores of in- 
formation for which c:hildrcn really thirst. They 
shall bo taught little or nothing of the world 
they live in, and slmll know its Maker only as 
an an.swcr to some <(uostioii in a catechi-sm. 
Thqy shall talk of girls as beings of another 
nature ; and shall come home from their school- 
life, pale, subdued, having unwholesome thoughts, 
awkward in using limbs, which they have not 
been suffered freely to develop ; and shamefaced 
in the society 4rom which, during their school- 
boy life, they have been banished. 

The older girl shall ape the lady, and the 
older boy shall ape the gODtleman ; so we may 
speak next of adults. 

No lady ought to walk when she can ride. 


The carriages of many kinds which throng our 
streets, all prove us civilized; prove us, and 
make us weak. The lady should be tired after 
a four-mile walk ; her walk ought to be, in th(‘ 
utmo.st possible degree, weeded of energy. It 
should be slow ; and when her legs arc moved, ' 
her arms must bo restrained from that synchro- 
nous movement which perverse Nature calls 
upon them to perform. Ladies do well to walk 
cut with their arms quite still, and with the*ir 
hands folded before them. Thus they prevent 
their delicacy from being preyed upon by a too 
who]e.sorQe exercise, and, what is to us more 
pleasant, they betray their great humility. They 
dare only to walk amoifg us lords of the crea- 
tion with their arras folded before them, that by 
such humble guise they may acknowledge the 
inferiority of their position. An Australian na- 
tive, visiting London, might almost be tempted, 
in sheer pride of heart, to knock some of our 
ladies two or three times about the head with 
that small instrument which he employs for 
.such correction of his ^omcn, that so he might 
derive the more enjoyment from their manifest 
submissiveness. 

The well-bred gentleman ought to he weary 
after .six milft of walking, and haughtily stare 
down the man who talks about sixteen. The 
saddle, the gig, the carriage, or the cab, and 
omnibus, must protect at once his delicacy and 
his shoes. The student should confine himsell 
to .study, grudging time; believing noU)dy \v1m 
tells him that the time he gives to wholesome 
exercise, he may receive back in the shape ol 
increased value for his hours of thought — tlui? 
even his life of study may be lengthened by it. 
Let the tradesman be well-rooted in his .shop if 
he desire to flourish. Let the mechanic sit at 
labor on the weiek-days, and on Sundays let him 
sit at church, or else stop decently at lirimc. 
Let us have no Sunday recreations. It is quite 
shocking to hear sanitary people lecture on tliLs 
topic. Profanely they profess to wonder why 
the weary, toiling family of Christians should 
not be carried from the town, and from that 
hum of society which is not to them very re- 
freshing on the day of rest. Why they should 
not go out and wander in the woods, and ask 
their hearts who taught the dragon-fly his danc- 
ing ; who made the blue-bells cluster lovingly 
together, looking so modest ; and ask from 
whose Opera the birds are singing their deli- 
cious music ? Why should not the ru<fged man's 
face soften, and the care-worn woman's face be 
melted into tenderness, and man and wife and 
children cluster as closely as the blue-bells in 
the peaceful wood ? What if they there be- 
come so very conscious of their mutual love, 
and of the love of God, as to feel glad that they 
are not in any other “ place of worship,” where 
they may hear Roman Catholics denounced, or 
Churchmen scorned, or the Dissenters pounded? 
What if they then come home refreshed in mind 
and body, and begin the week with larger, gentler 
thoughts of God and man? By such means 
may they not easily be led, if they were at any 
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'ime unwilling, tQ give praise to God, and learn 
to join — not as a superstitious rite, but as a 
humble duty — in His public worship ? So talk 
the sanitary men — here, as in all their doctrines, 
showing themselves litle better than material- 
• ists. The negro notion of a Sabbath is, that 
nobody may fish : our notion is, that nobody may 
stay away irom church. 

In these remarks on exercise among adults, I 
hdve confined myself to the plain exercise of 
walking. It may be taken for granted that no 
grown-up person will be so childish as to leap, 
to row, to swim. A few Young Ei^landcrs 
may put on, now and then, their white kid 
gloves to patronize a «cricket-match ; but we 
can laugh at them. In a gentleman it is undig- 
nified to run; and even walking, at the best, 
is vulgar. 

Indeed there is an obvious vulgarity in the 
w'hole doctrine which w^ould call upon us to 
assist our brute development by the mere exer- 
cising of ourselves as animals. Such counsel 
offers to degrade us to the low position of the 
race-horse who is trotted to and fro, the p<)odle 
who is sent out for an airing. As spiritual 
people, wc look down with much contempt upon 
the man who would in any thing* compare us 
with the lower animals. His mind is mean, 
and must be quite beneath our indignation. I 
will say no more. Why thrash a pickpocket ! 
with thunder? 

® XIL 

A nEDROOX PAPER. 

If you w’ish to have a thoroughly unhealthy 
bedroom, these are the precautions you should 
take. 

Fasten a chimney-board against the fireplace, 
so as to prevent foul air from escaping in the 
night. You will, of course, have no hole through 
the wall into the chimney ; and no &>anc man, in 
the night season, w’oiild have a door or window 
open. Use no perforated zinc in paneling ; 
especially avoid it in small bedrooms. So you 
will get a room full of bad air. But in the 
same room there is bad, worse, and worst : your 
object is to have the w^orst air possible. Suf- 
focating machines are made by every upholster- 
er ; attach one to your bed ; it is an apparatus 
of poles, rings, ^nd curtains. By drawing your 
curtains around you before you sleep, you insure 
to yourself a condensed body of foul air over 
your person. This poison vapor-bath you will 
find to be most efficient when it is made of any 
thick material. 

There being transpiration through the skin, it 
would not be a bad idea to see whether this can 
not be in some way hindered. The popular 
method will do very well : smother the flesh as 
much as possible in feathers. A wandering 
princess, in some fairy tale, came to a king’s 
hous|)i* The king’s wife, with the curiosity and 
aiNtteness proper to her sex, desired to know 
whether their guest was truly born a princess, 
and discovered how to solve the question. She 
pat three peas on the yoang lady’s paillasse, 


and over them a large feather-bed, and then 
another, then another — in fact, fifteen feather- 
beds. Next morning the princess looked pale, 
and, in answer to inquiries how she had passed 
the night, said that she had been unable to sleep 
at all, because the bed had lumps in it. The 
king’s wife knew then that their guest showed 
her good breeding. Take this high-born lady 
for a model. The feathers retain all heat about 
your body, and stifle the skin so far efleetually, 
that you awake in the morning pervaded by a 
sense of languor, which must be very agreeable 
to a person who has it in his mind to he un- 
healthy. In order to keep a check upon ex- 
halation about your head (which otherwise 
might have too much the way of Nature), put 
on a stout, closely-woven night-oap. People 
who are at the height of eleverness in ftif? re- 
.spoct sleep with their heads under the bed- 
clothes. Take no rest on a hair-mattress ; it is 
elastic and pleasant, certainly, hut it does not 
encase the body; and therefore you run a risk 
of not awaking languid. 

Never wash when you go to bed; you are 
not going y) see any body, and therefore there 
can be no use in washing. In the morning, 
wet no more skin than you absolutely must — 
that is to say, no more than your neighbors will 
sec during the day — the face and hands. So 
much you may do with a tolerably good will, 
since it is the other part of the surf.icc of the 
body, more covered and more impeded in the 
full discharge of its functions, which has rather 
the more need of ablution ; it is therefore for- 
tunate that you can leave that other part un- 
washed. Five minutes of sponging and rubbing 
over the whole body in the morning would tend 
to invigorate the system, and would scnd*you 
vrith a cheerful glow to the day’s business or 
plca.sure. Avoid it by all means, if you desire 
to be unhealthy. Let me note here, that in 
speaking of the po<tr, wc should abstain from 
ceding to them an exclusive title, as “the 
Great Unwashed.” Will you, Mr. N. or M., 
retire into your room and strip ? Examine your 
body ; is it clean — was it sponged this morning 
— ^is there no dirt upon it_any where? If it be 
not clean, if it w'as not sponged, if water would 
look rather black after you had enjoyed a 
thorough scrub in it, then is it not obvious that 
3 ’ou yourself take rank among the Great Un- 
washed? By way of preserving a distinction 
between them and us, 1 even chink it would be 
no had thing were we to advocate the washing 
of the poor. 

Do not forget that, although you must jin- 
fortunately apply water to your face you can 
find warrant in custom to excuse you from an- 
noying it with soap; and for the water again, 
you are at liberty to take vengeance by obtain^ 
ing compensation danmges out of that part of 
your head which the hair covers. Never wash 
it ; soil it ; clog it with oil or lard— either of 
which will answer your purpose, as either will 
keep out air as well as water, and promote the 
growth of a thick morion of scurf. Lard in the 
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bedroom is called bear’s grease. In connection 
with its virtues in .promoting growth of hair, 
there is a tale which I believe to be no fiction ; 
not the old and profane jest of the man who 
rubbed a deal box with it over-nighty and found 
a hair-trunk in the morning. It is said that the 
first adventurer who advertised bear’s grease for 
sale, appended to the laudation of its efficacy a 
Nota Bene, that gentlemen, after applying it, 
should wash the palms of their hands, otherwise 
the hair w'ould sprout thence also. I admire 
that speculator, grimly satiric at the expense 
both of himself and of his customers. He Jested 
at his own pretensions ; and declared, by an 
oblique hint, that he did not look for friends 
among the scrupulously clean. 

Tooth-powder is necessary in the bedroom. 
HcaTfiiy stomachs will make healthy teeth, and 
then a tooth-brush and a little water may suffice 
to keep them clean. But healthy stomachs also 
make coarse constitutions. It is vexatious that 
our teeth rot when we vitiate the fiuid that 
surrounds them. As gentlemen and ladies we 
desire good teeth; they must be scoured and 
hearth-stoned. , 

Of course, as you do not cleanse your body 
dail}', so you will not show favor to your feet. 
Keep up a duo distinction between the upper 
and lower members. When a German prince 
was told confidentially that ho had dirty hands, 
he replied, with the liveliness of conscious tri- 
umph, 

Ach, do you call dat dirty ? You should 
SCO my toes !” 

Some people wash them once in every month; 
that Will do very well ; (»r once n year, it mat- 
ters little which. In what washing you find 
yoift.self unable to omit, use only the finest 
KjwcIs, those which inllicl least friction on the 
skin. 

Having made these arrangements for your- 
self, take cuie that they arc adhered to, os far 
as mnv be convenient, throughout your house- 
hold. 

Here and there, put numerous sleepers into n 
single room; this is a good thing for children, 
if you require to blanch them. By a little per- 
severance, also, in this way, when you have too 
1 irgp a family, you can reduce it easily. By 
all means, let a baby have foul air, not only by 
ibe use of sutToealivc apparatus, but by causing 
it to sleep where there arc four or five others in 
a well-eloscd room. So much is duo to the 
miiiiitenaneo of our orthodox rate of infant mor- 
tality. 

J^et us admire, lastly, the economy of time in 
great men who have allowed themselves only 
four, five, or six hours, for sleep. It may be 
true that they would have lived longer had they 
always paid themselves a fair night’s quiet for 
a fair day’s work ; they would have lived longer, 
but they would not have lived so fast. It is es- 
sential to live fa.st in this busy world. More- 
over, there is a superstitious reverence for early 
rising, as a virtue by itself, which we shall do 
well to acquire. Let sanitary men say, *• Roost 


with the lark, if you propose«to rise with her.’* 
Nonsense. No civilized man can go to bed 
much earlier than midnight ; but every man of 
business must bo up betimes. Idle, happy 
people, on the other hand, they to whom life is 
useless, prudently remain for nine, ten, or a» 
dozen hours in bed. Snug in their corner, they 
are in the way of nobody, except the housemaid. 

“Now wottc wc nat, ne can nat see 

What mnnir ende that there shall be." 

Birth^ sickness, burial. Eating, drinking, 
clothing, sleeping. Exercise, and social pleas- 
ure. Air, water, and* light. These arc the 
topics upon which we have already touched. A 
finished painting of good aegritudinary disciplino 
was not designed upon the present canvas : no 
man who knows tho great extent and varied 
surlace of the scene which such a picture should 
embrace, >^11! think that there is here even an 
outline finished. 

We might have recommended early mar- 
riages; and marriage with first cousins. Wc 
might have urged all men with heritable mala- 
dies to shun celibacy. We might have praised 
tobacco, wlitch, by acting on the mucous mem- 
brane of tho month, acts on the same mem 
brane in the stomach also (precisely as disorder 
of the stomach will communicate disorder to the 
mouth), and so helps in establishing a civilized 
digestion and a pallid face. » 

“ But we woll fltint of this matcre 
For it is wondir long to here.” 

It is inherent in man to be perverse. A draw- 
ing-room critic, in one of Galt’s novels, takes up 
a picture of a cow, holds it inverted, and enjoys 
it as a casteljaled mansion with four corner 
towers. And so, since “all that moveth doth 
mutation love,” after a like fashion, many peo- 
ple, it appears, have looked upon these papers. 
There is a story to the point in Lucian. Passus 
received commission from a connoisseur to draw 
a horse with his legs upward. He drew it in the 
usual way. His customer came unannounced, 
saw’ what had been done, and grumbled fear- 
fully. Passus, however, turned his picture up- 
side dowm, and then the connoisseur w'as satisfied. 
These papers have been treated like the horse of 
Passus. 

“ Stimatissimo Signor Boswell” says, in his 
book on Corsica, that he rode out one day on 
Paolfs charger, gay with gold and scarlet, and 
surrounded by the chieftain’s officers. For a 
w’hilc, ho says, he thought he was a hero. 
Thus, like a goose on horseback, has our present 
w’ritor visited some few’ of the chief SBgritudinary 
outposts. Why not so ? They say there is no 
w’ay impossible. Wherefore an old emblem- 
book has represented Cupid crossing a stream 
which parts him from an altar, seated at ease 
upon his quiver, for a boat, and rowing with a 
pair of arrows. So has the writer floated over 
on a barrel of his folly, and possibly may tonoh| 
0 reader, at the Altar of your Household Goda. 
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A BACHELOR’S REVERIE.* 

IN THREE TARTS. 

L Smolce—Sigiiifying Doubt II. Rlaze— Signifying 
Cheer. 111. Ashes— Siguif^'ing Desolation. 

^ BY IK. MARVEL. 

I HAVE got a quiet farm-house in the countiy, 
a very humble place to be sure, tenanted by 
a worthy enough man, of the old New-England 
staihp, where 1 sometimes go for a day or two 
in the winter to look over the farm-accounts, 
and to see how the stock is thriving on the 
winter’s keep. , 

One side the door, as you enter from the 
porch, is a little parlor, «carce twelve feet by 
ten, with a cosy looking fireplace — a heavy oak 
floor — a couple of arm-chairs — a brown table 
with carved lions’ feet. Out of this room opens 
a little cabinet, only big enough for a broad 
bachelor bedstead, where I sleep upon feathers, 
and wake in the morning, with my eye upon a 
saucy colored lithographic print of some iiiney 
“Bessy.” 

It happens to be the only house in the world 
of w'hich I am bona-fide owner j and 1 take a va.st 
deal of comfort in treating it just as I choose. 
1 manage to break sonic article of fiicrnitiire, al- 
most every time I pay it a visit ; and if I can 
not open the window readily of a morning, to 
breathe the fresh air, 1 knock out a pane or two 
of glass with my boot. I loan against the wall 
ill a very oid arm-chair there is on the premises, 
and scarce ever fail to worry such a hole in the 
plastering, as would set mo down for a round 
charge for damages in town, or make a prim 
housewife fret herself into a raging fever. I 
laugh out loud with myself, in my big arm- 
chair, when I think that 1 am neither afraid of 
one, nor the other. ^ 

As for the lire, I keep the little hearth so hot, 
as to warm half the cellar below, and the whole 
space between the jams, roars for hours to- 
gether, with white flame. To be sure, the 
windows are not very tight, betw^een broken 
panes, and bad joints, so that the fire, large as 
it is, is by no means an extravagant comfort. 

As night approaches, 1 have a huge pile of 
oak and hiejeory, placed beside the hearth; 1 
put out the tallow candle on the mantle (using 
the family snufliers with one leg broke), then, 
drawing my chai^ directly in front of the blaz- 
ing wo^, and setting one foot on each of the 
old iron fire-dogs (until they grow too warm), 
I dispose my.self for an evening of such sober 
and thoughtful quietude, ns I believe, on my 
soul, that very few of my feJlow-raen have the 
good fortune to enjoy. 

My tenant meantime, in the other room, I 
can hear now and then, though there is a thick 
stone chimney, and broad entry between, mul- 
tiplying contrivances with his wife, to put two 
babies to deep. This occupies them, 1 should 
say, usually an hour ; though my only measure 

* From a new work eoon to be iasoed by Baker and 

Scribner. * 


of time (for T never carry a watch into the 
country), is ihc blaze of my fire. By ten, or 
thereabouts, my stock of wood is nenrl}^ cx- 
I hausted ; 1 pile upon the hot coals what remains, 
and sit watching how it kindles, and blazes, and 
goes out — even like our joys I and then, slip by 
I the light of the cmber.s into my bed, where I 
luxuriate in such sound and healthy slumber, as 
only such rattling window frames, and country 
air, can supply. 

But to return : the other evening — it hap- 
pened to be on ray last visit to my farm-house— 
when 1 had exhausted all the ordinary rural 
topics of thought, had formed all sorts of con- 
jectures as to the income of the year, had plan- 
ned a new wall around one lot, and the clearing 
up of another, now covered with patriarchal 
wood, and wondered if the little rickety house 
would not be after all a snug enough box, to 
live and to die in — I fell on a sudden into such 
an unprecedented line of thought, which took 
such deep hold of my .sympathies — sometimes 
even starting tears — that Iclctcrniincd. the next 
da}’, to set as much of it as 1 could recall, on 
paper. 

Something— it may have been the home-look- 
ing blaze (I am a bachelor of — say six-and- 
tweiily), or possibly a plaintive cry of the baby 
in my tenant's room, had suggested to me the 
thought of — marriage. 

1 piled upon the heated fire-dogs, the la**! 
armful of my wowl ; and now, said I, bracing 
my.**elf courageously between the arms of my 
chair — “ I'll not flinch ; I’ll pursue the thought 
wherever it leads, though it lead me to the d — 
(I am apt to he hasty), at least,” continued I, 
softening, “ until my fire is out.” 

The wood was green, and at first showed 
no disposition to blaze. It smoked furiously. 
Smoke, thought I, ahvay.s goe.s before blaze ; 
and .so does doubt go before decision : and my 
reverie, from that very starting point, slijiped 
into this shape : 

I 

SMOKE .signifying DOUBT. 

Ay, a wife — thought I. 

A wdfe ! — and why ? 

And pray, my dear sir, and my gentle lady, 
why not — why? Why not doubt — nay, tremble? 

Does a man buy a ticket in a lottery — a poor 
man whoso whole earnings go in to secure the 
ticket — without trembling, hesitating, doubting? 

Can a man stake his bachelor respectability, 
independence, comfort, upon the die of absorb- 
ing, unchanging, relentless marriage, without 
trembling at the venture ? 

Shall a man who has been free to chase his 
fancies over the wide world, without let or 
hindrance, shut himself up to marriage-ship, 
within four w’alls called home, that c.re to claim 
him, his time, his trouble, his tears, thencefor- 
ward forevermore, without doubts thick, and 
thick-coming as smoke ? 

Shall he who has been hitherto a mere ob- 
server of other men’s cares and business, moving 
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off vrbere they made him sick of heart, ap- 
proaching whenever, and wherever they made 
him gleeful — ^shall ho now undertake adminis- 
tration of just such cares and business without 
qualms? Shall he, whose whole life has been 
but a nimble succession of escapes from trifling 
difficulties, now broach without doubtings — that 
matrimony, where, if difficulty beset him, there 
is no escape ? Shall this brain of mine, careless 
working, never tired with idleness, feeding on 
long vagaries, and high, gigantic castles, dream- 
ing out beatitudes hour by hour — turn itself at 
length to such dull task-work as thinking out a 
livelihood for w^ife and children ? 

Where thenceforward will be those sunny 
dreams, in which I have warmed my fancies 
and ni\" heart, and lighted my eye with crystal? 
This very marringc, which a brilliant working 
imagination has invested time and again with 
brightness and delight, can serve no longer as 
a mine for teeming fancy : all, alas, will be 
gone — reiluecil to the dull standard of the ac- 
tual ! No more room for intrepid forays of im- 
agination — no more gorgeous realm-making — 
all is over ! • 

Why not, I thought, go on dreaming? Can 
any wife be prettier than an alter dinner fancy, 
idle and yet vivid, can paint for you ? Can any 
children make less noise, than the little rosy- 
checked ones who have no existence, except in 
the omnium gatherum of your own brain ? Can 
any housewife be more unexceptionable, than 
she who goes sw’eeping daintily the cobwebs 
that gather in your dreams ? Can any domestic 
larder be better stocked, than the private larder 
of your head dozing on a cushioned chair-back 
at Delmonico’s ? Can any family purse be better 
filleiPthan the exceeding plump one you dream 
of. after rending such jdcasant books as Mun- 
chausen. or 'rypee ? 

But if. alter all, it must be — duty, or what 
not, making proviH*ation — what then ? And 1 
clapped my feet hard against the firc-dogs, and 
leaned back, and turned my face to the coiling, 
as much as to say — And w’here on earth, then, 
shall a poor devil look for a w’lfc ? 

Somebody says, Lytiletoii or Shaftesbury I 
think, that “marriages would be happier if they 
were all arranged by the Lord Chancellor.” 
Unfortunately, wo have no Lord Chancellor to 
make this commutation of our misery. 

Shall a man then scour the coiintr)” on a 
mule's back, like honest Gil Bias of Santi llano ; 
or shall he make application to some such in- 
tervening providence as Madame St. Marc, 
who^ as I SCO by the Presse, manages these 
matters to one's hand for some five per cent, on 
the fortunes of the partic.s ? 

I have trouted when the brook was so low, 
and the sky so hot, that I might as well have 
thrown my fly^pon the turnpike ; and I have 
i) unted hare at noon, and wood-cock in snow- 
time, never do.spairing, scarce doubting; but, 
for a poor hunter of his kind, without traps or 
snares, or any aid of police or constabulary, to 
traverse the world, whore are swarming, on a 
Vol. 1.-— No. 5.— R R 


moderate computation, gome three hundred and 
odd miUions of unmarried yroman, for a ginMe 
capture — irremediable, unchangeable — and yet 
a capture which by strange metonymy, not laid 
down in the books, is very apt to turn captor 
into captive, and make game of hunter — all this * 
surely, surely, may make a man shrug with 
doubt ! 

Then — again — there are the plaguey wify’s 
relations. Who knows how many third, fourth, 
or fifth cousins, will appear at carele.ss com- 
plimentary intervals long after you had set lied 
into the. placid belief that all congratulatory 
visits weie at end ? How many twisted headed 
brothers will be puttiif^ in their advice, as a 
friend to Peggy? 

How many mniden aunts will come to spend 
a month or two with their ‘‘dear Peggy,” and 
want to know every tea-tirne, “if she isn't a 
dear love of a wife?” Then, dear father-in- 
law will beg (taking dear Peggy's hand in his), 
to give a little wholesome counsel, and will be 
very sure to advise just the contrary of what 
you had determined to undertake. And dear 
mamma-in-law must set her nose into Peggy's 
cupboard, and insist upon having the key to 
your f)wn prfVatc locker in the wainscot. 

Then, perhap.s, there is a little bevy of dirty- 
no.sed nephews who come to spend the holidays 
and eat up your East India sweetmeats, and 
who are forever tramping over your head, or 
raising the Old Harry below, while *you are 
busy wuth your clients. Last, and worst, is 
some fidgety old uncle, forever too cold or too 
hot, 'who vexes you 'with his patronizing airs, 
and impudently kisses his little Peggy ! 

That could be borne, however : for perhaps 
ho has promised his fortune to Peggy. Peggy, 
then, will be rifh : — (and the thought made me 
rub ray shins, which WTre now getting comfort- 
ably warm upon the fire-dogs). Then, she will 
be forever talking of her fortune; and pleas- 
antly reminding you on occasion of a favorite 
purchase, how lucky she had the means: and 
dropping hints about economy, and buying \ery 
extravagant Paisleys. 

She will annoy you by looking over the slock- 
INt at breakfast time; and mention quite care- 
lessly to your clients, that she is interested in 
such or such a speculation. 

She will be provokingly silent when you hint 
to a tradesman that you have not the money by 
you, for his small bill; in short, she will tear 
the life out of you. making you pay in righteous 
retribution of annoyance, grief, vexation, shame, 
and sickness of heart, lor the superlative folly 
of “ marrying rich.” 

But if not rich, then poor. Bah ! the thought 
made mo stir the coals, but there was still no 
blaze. The paltry earnings you are able to 
wring out ol' clients by the sweat of your brow, 
will now be all our income ; you will bo jiest- 
ered for pin-money, and pestered with poor 
wife's-rolations. Ten to one she will stickle 
about taste — “ Sir Vitos” — and want to make 
this so pretty, and that so charming, if sIiq only 
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had the means, and is sure Paul (a kiss) can’t 
deny his little Peggy such a trifling sum, and 
all for the common benefit ! 

Then she, for one, means that her children I 
shan’t go a-begging for clothes — and another 
^ull at the purse. Trust a poor motherto dress 
her children in finery ! . 

Perhaps she is ugly ; not noticeable at first ; 
but growing on her, and (what is worse) growl- 
ing faster on you. You wonder w»hy you didn’t 
see that vulgar nose long ago : and that lip — it 
is very strange, you think, that you ever thought 
it pretty. And, then, to come to hreakfast, 
with her hair looking as it does, and you, not so 
much as daring to say— Peggy, <lo brush your 
hair !” Her foot too — not very bad when de- 
cently chaussce — ^but now’ since she’s married, 
she does w’ear such infernal slippers ! And yet 
for all this, to be prigging up for an hour, 
when any of my old chunls come to dine with 
me ! 

“ Bless your kind hearts ! my dear fellows,” 
said I, thrusting the tongs into the coals, and 
speaking out loud, as if my voice could reach 
from Virginia to Paris — “not married yet !” • 

Perhaps Peggy is pretty enough — only shrew’- 
ish. • 

No matter for cold coffee j you should have 
been up before. 

What sad. thin, poorly cooked chops, to cat 
w’ith your rolls ! 

She th'inks they are very good, and wonders 
how’ you can set such an example to your chil- 
dren. 

The butter is nauseating. 

She has no other, and hopes you’ll not 
raise a storm about butter a little turned. ] 
think I see myself — ruminated I — sitting meekly 
at table, .*icarcc daring to lift up f.iy eyes, utterly 
fagged out w’ith some quarrel of yesterday, 
choking down detestably sour rauflin.s. that my 
wife thinks arc “delicious” — slipping in dried 
mouthfuls of burnt ham off the side of my fork 
tines, slipping off ray chair side-ways at the end, 
and slipping out w’ith my hat between my knees, 
to bu.sincs.s, and never fcelini; myself a com- 
petent, sound-minded man, till the oak door is 
botw’een me and Peggy ! 

“Ha, ha — ^not yet!” said Ij and in so 
earnest a tone,\liat my dog started to his feet 
— cocked his eye to have a good look into my 
face — met ray smile of triumph wdth an amiable 
wag of the tail, and curled up again in the 
corner. 

Again, Peggy is rich enough, w’ell enough, 
mild enough, only she doesn’t care a fig for you. 
She has married you because father, or grand- 
father thought the match eligible, and because 
she didn’t wish to disoblige them. Besides, 
she didn’t positively bate you, and thought you 
were a respectable enough person— she has told 
you so repeatedly at dinner. She wonders 
you like to read poetry ; she wishes you would 
buy her a good cook-book; and insists upon 
your making your will at the birth of the first 
baby. 


She thinks Captain So-and-So a splendid look- 
ing fellow’, and w’ishes you w’ould trim up a littlo 
“ were it only for appearance sake.” 

You need not hurry up from the office so 
early at night : — she, bless her dear heart !— 
does not feel lonely. You read to her a love 
tale; she interrupts the pathetic parts w’ith di- 
rections to her seamstress. You read of mar- 
riages : she sighs, and asks if Captain So-and- 
So has left tow’n ? She hates to be mcw’cd up 
in a cottage, or between brick walls ; she does 
80 love the Springs ! 

But, again, Peggy loves you; at least she 
swears it, w’ilh her hands on the Sorrow’s of 
Wertcr. She has pin-money which she spend.s 
for the Literary World and the Friends in Coun- 
cil. She is not bad-looking, saving a bit too 
much of forehead ; nor is she slutti.sh, unless a 
neglige till three o’clock, and an ink stain on the 
fore-finger be sluttish ; — but then she is such a 
sad blue ! 

You never fancied when you saw her buried 
in a three volume novel, that it was any thing 
more than a girlish vagary; and when she 
quoted Latifn, you thought, innocently, that she 
had a capital memory for her samplers. 

But to be bored eternally about divine Dante 
and funny Goldoni, is too bad. Your copy of 
Tasso, a treasure print of 1680, is all bcthumlicd, 
and dog’s-eared, and spotted w’ith baby gruel. 
Even your Seneca — an Elzevir — is all sweaty 
with handling. She adores La Fontaine, reads 
Balzac w’ith a kind of artist scowd, and w ill not 
let Greek alone. 

You hint at broken rest and an aching head 
I at breakfast, and she wdll fling you a scrap of 
Anthology — in lieu of camphor bottle— -or chant 
the Az.' AiJ of traffic chorus. * 

The nurse is getting dinner ; you arc hold- 
ing the baby ; Peggy is reading Bruyere. 

The fire smoked thick as ))itcli, and jHjfTcd 
out little clouds over the chimney piece. I 
gave tlip fore-stick a kick, at thought of Peggy, 
baby, and Bruyere. 

Suddenly the flame flickered biucly athwart 
the .smoke — caught at a twig below' — rolled 
round the mos^y oak-stick — twined among the 
crackling tree-limbs — mounted — lit up the 
whole body of .smoke, and blazed out cheerily 
and bright. Doubt vanished w’ith Smoke, and 
Hope began with Flame 

II. 

BLAZE SIGNIFYING CHEER. 

I pu.shcd my chair back ; drew up another , 
stretched out my feel cozily upon it, rested my 
elbows on the chair arms, leaned my head on 
one hand, and looked straight into the leaping, 
and dancing flame. 

Love is a flame — ruminated I; and (glan- 
cing round the room) how a flanNi brightens up 
a man’s habitation. 

“ Carlo,” said I, calling up my dog into the 
light, “ good fellow. Carlo and I patted him 
kindly, and ho wagged his tail, and laid his nose 
across ray knee, and looked w’istfully up in my 
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face, then strode away— -turned to look^gain, 
and lay down to sleep. * 

“ Pho, the brute I” said I, “ it is not enough, 
ailer all, to like a dog.” 

If now in that chair yonder, not the one 
your feet lie upon, but the other, beside you — 
closer yet — were seated a sweet-faced girl, with 
a pretty little foot lying out upon the hearth — a 
bit of lace running round the swelling throat — 
the hair parted to a charm over a forehead fair 
as any of your dreams — and if you could reach 
an arm around that chair back, without fear of 
giving offense, and suffer your fingers to play 
idly with those curls that escape down the neck, 
.and if you could clasp with your other hand 
those little, white, taper fingers of hers, which 
lie ^ temptingly within reach^and so, talk 
softly and low in presence of the blaze, while 
the hours slip w'ithout knowledge, and the win- 
ter winds whistle uncared for; if, in short, 3 *ou 
wore no bachelor, but the husband of some such 
sweet image — (dream, call it, rather), would it 
not be far pleasanter than this cold single night- 
sitting — counting the sticks — reckoning the 
length of the blaze, and the height ef the falling 
snow ? 

And if, some or all of those wild vagaries 
that grow on )'oiir fancy at such on hour, you 
could whisper into listening, because loving ears 
— <'ars not tired with listening, because it is you 
who whisper — ears ever indulgent, because 
eager to praise ; and if your darkest fancies 
were lit up, not merely with bright wood fire, 
but with ringing laugh of that sweet face turned 
up in fond rebuke — how far belter, than to be 
waxing black and sour over pcstilentml humors 
one — your very dog asleep ! 
nd if when a glowing thought comes into 
vour brain, quirk and sinldcn, you could tell it 
over as to a second self, to that sweet creature, 
who is not away, because she loves to be there; 
and if you could watch the thought catching 
lat girlish mind, illuming that lap- brow, 
sparkling in those plcasaiitp'it of eyes — how far 
better than to feel it slumbering, and going out, 
heavy, lifeless, and dead, in your own selfish 
fancy. And if a generous emotion steals over 
you — coming, you know not whence, would 
there not be a richer charm in lavishing it in 
caress, or endearing w’ord, upon that fondest, 
and most dear one, than in patting j'oiir glossj' 
uoatc’td dog, or sinking lonely to smiling slum- 
bers? 

How would not bcnevoicnoo ripen with such 
monitor to task it. How would not .selfishness 
grvw faint and dull, leaning ever to that second 
self, which is the loved one ! How w-ould not 
guile shiver, and grow weak, before that girl- 
lirow, and eye of innocence ! How w'ould not 
all that boyhood prized of enthusiasm, and 
quick blood,* and life, renew itself in such 
presence I 

The fire was getting hotter, and I moved 
into the middle of the room. The shadows the 
flames made, were playing like fairy forms 
over floor, and wall, and ceiling. 


My fancy would surely quicken, thought I, 
if such being were in attendance. Surely iml 
agination would be stronger, and purer, if it 
could have the playful fancies of dawning 
womanhood to delight it. All toil would be 
torn from mind-labor,^ if but another heart grev^ 
into this present soul, quickening it, warming 
it, cheering it, bidding it ever, G^-speed ! ^ 

Her face would make a halo, rich as rainbqw, 
atop of all such noisome things, as we lonely 
souls call trouble. Her smile would illumine the 
blackest of crowded cares ; and darkness that 
now seats you despondent in your solitary chair, 
for days together, weaving bitter fancies, dream- 
ing bitter dreams, wobld grow light and thin, 
and spread, and float away — chased by that 
beloved smile. 

Your friend — poor fellow ! — dies : — never 
mind ; that gentle clasp of her Angers, as she 
steals behind you, telling you not to weep— it 
is worth ten friends ! 

Y-»ur sister, sweet one, is dead — buried. 
The worms are busy with all her fairness. 
How it makes you think earth nothing but a 
spot to dig graves upon ! 

It is more : sAe, she says, will be a sister ; 
and the w^tVing curls as she leans upon your 
shoulder, touch your cheek, and your wet eye 
turns to meet those other eyes — God has sent 
his angel, surely ! 

Your mother, alas for it, she is gone! Is 
there any bitterness to a youth, alone, and 
homeless, like this ? 

But you arc not homeless; y'ou are not 
alone : she is there ; her tears softening yours, 
her smile lighting yours, her grief killing yours ; 
and you live again, to assuage that kind sorrow 
of hers. 

Then — tho^ children, rosy, fair-haired ; no, 
ihc}- do not disturb you with prattle now — they 
arc yours. Toss away there on the green- 
sward — never mind the hyacinths, the snow- 
drops, the violets, if so be any are there ; the 
pcii'ume of their healthful lips is worth all the 
flowers of the world. No need now to gather 
wild bouquets to love, and cherish : flower, tree, 
gun, are all dead things ; things livelier hold 
your soul. 

And she, the mother, sweetest and fairest of 
all, watching, tending, caressing, loving, till 
your own heart grows pained with tenderest 
jealousy, and cures itself with loving. 

You have no need now of cold lecture to 
teach thankfulness : your heart is full of it. No 
need now, as once, of bursting blossoms, of 
trees taking leaf, and greenness, 4o turn thought 
kindly, and thankfully; for ever beside you 
there is bloom, and ever beside you there is 
fruit, for which eye, heart, and soul are full of 
unknown, and unspoken, because unspeakable, 
thank-oflering. 

And if sickness catches you, binds you, lays 
you down — no lonely meanings, and wicked 
curses at careless-stepping nurses. The step 
is noiseless, and yet distinct beside you. The 
white curtains are drawn, or withdrawn by the 
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magic of that other presence; and the soft, 
cool hand is upon your brow. 

No cold conifortings of friend-watchers, mere- 
ly oorao in to steal a word away from that 
outer world which is pulling at their skirts, but, 
^ver, the sad, shaded brow of her, whose light- 
est sorrow for your sake is your greatest grief 
— if it were not a greater joy. 

Jhe blaze was leaping light and high, and 
the wood falling under the growing heat. So, 
continued 1, this heart would be at length itself; 
striving with every thing gross, even now as it 
clings to grossness. Love would make its 
strength native and progressive. Earth’s cares 
would fly. Joys would* double. Susceptibili- 
ties bo quickened ; Love master self ; and hav- 
ing made the mastery, stretch onward, and up- 
ward toward inflnitude. 

And, if the end came, and sickness brought 
that follower — Great Follower — which sooner 
('•r later is sure to come after, then the heart 
and the hand of love, ever near, are giving to 
your tired soul, daily and hourly, lessons of that 
love which consoles, which triumphs, w’hich cir- 
eleth all, and centreth in all — Love Infinite, and 
Divine ! 

Kind hands-^none but hers — wilf smooth the 
hair n}X)n your brow as the chill grows damp, 
and heavy on it; and her fingers — none but 
hers — will lie in yours as the wasted flesh 
stiffens, and hardens for the ground. Her tears 
— ^}*ou cduld feel no others, if oceans fell — ^will 
warm your drooping features once more to life ; 
once more your eye lighted in joyous triumph, 
kindle in her smile, and then — 

The fire fell upon the hearth; the blaze 
gave a last leap— a flicker — then another — 
caught a little remaining twig — blazed up— 
wavered — went out. « 

There was nothing but a bed of glowing 
embers, over which the while ashes gathered 
fast. 1 was alone, with only my dog for com- 
pany. 

III. 

ASHES SIGNIFYING DESOLATION. 

After all, thought 1, aslie<« follow blaze, in- 
evitably as death follows life. Misery treads 
on the heels of joy; anguish rides swift after 
pleasure. \ 

“ Come to me again. Carlo,” said 1 to my 
dog ; and 1 patted him fondly again, now only 
by the light of the dying emWs. 

' It is but little pleasure one takes in fondling 
brute favorites, but it is a pleasure that when it 
passes, leaves no void. It is only a little alle- 
viating redundance in your solitary heart-life, 
which if lost, another can be supplied. 

But if your heart, not solitary — ^not quieting 
its humors with mere love of chase, or dog — 
not repressing year after year, its earnest yearn- 
ings after something better, more spiritual — 
has fairly linked itself by bonds strong as life to 
another heart— is the casting off easy, then ? 

Is it then nply a little heart-redundancy cut 
off, which tb0#0xt bright sunset will fill up ? 


Ai^my fancy, as it had painted doubt under 
the imoko, and cheer under warmth of the 
blaze, so now it began under faint light of 
smouldering embers to picture heart-desolation. 

What kind congratulatory letters, hosts of 
them, coming from old and half-forgotten friends' 
now that your happiness is a year, or two years 
old ! 

“ Beautiful.” 

Ay, to be sure, beautiful I 

“ Rich.” 

Pho, the dawdler ! how little he knows of 
heart-treasure, who speaks of wealth to a man 
who loves his wife, as a wife should only be 
loved ! 

‘•Young.” 

Young indeed; guileless as infancy; charm- 
ing as the morning. 

Ah, these letters bear a sting : they bring 
to mind, with new, and newer freshness, if it 
bo possible, the value of that, which you trem- 
ble lest you lose. 

How anxiously you watch that step— if it lose 
not its buoyancy ; How you study the color on 
that cheek, cif it grow not fainter; How you 
tremble at the lustre in those eyes, if it bo not 
the lustre of death; How you totter under the 
weight of that muslin sleeve — a phantom weight ! 
How yon fear to do it, and yet press forward, to 
note if that breathing be quickened, as you as- 
cend the home-heights, to look off on sunset 
lighting the plain. 

Is your sleep quiet sleep, after that she ha« 
whispered to you her fears, and in the .same 
breath, soft as a sigh, sharp as an arrow, bid 
you bear it bravely ? 

But then, the embers were now glowing 
fresher, a little kindling, before the ashes : she 
triumphs over disease. 

But poverty, the world’s almoner, has rome 
to you with ready, spare hand. Alone, with 
your dog living on bones, and you, i>n hope, 
kindling /Jaeh morning, dying slowly each night, 
this could be borne. Philosophy would bring 
home its stores to the lone man. Money is n(»t 
in hi.s hand, but knowledge is in bi.s brain ! and 
from that brain he draws out faster, os ho draw.s 
slower from his pocket. He remembers; and 
on remembrance he can live for days, and 
weeks. I’he garret, if garret covers him, is 
rich in fancies. The rain if it pelts, pelts only 
him used to rain-peltings. And his dog crouch- 
es not in dread, but in companionship. His 
crust he divides with him, and laughs. He 
crowns himself with glorious memories of Cer- 
vantes, though he begs: if he nights it umier 
the stars, he dreams heaven-sent dreams of 
prisoned and homeless Gallileo. 

He hums old sonnets, and snatches of poor 
Jonson’s plays. He chants Dryden’s odos, 
and dwells on Otway’s rhyme. •Ho reasons 
with Bolingbroke or Diogenes, as the humor 
takes him ; and laughs at the world : for the 
world, thank Heaven, has left him alono ! 

Keep your money, old mLsers, and your 
palaces, old princes— the world is mine 1 
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I care not Fortune what you me deny— 

You con not rob me of free nature's grace, ^ 

You can not shut the windows of the sky ; 

You enn not bur my constant feet to trace 
Ihc woods nnd lawns, by living streams, at ovc. 

Let ticulth, my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And I their toys to the groat children leave ; 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, naught cw mo bereave t 

But — if not alone ? 

If she is clinging to you for support, for con- 
solation, for home, for life ; she, reared in luxury 
perhaps, is faint for bread ? 

Then, the iron enters the soul; then the 
nights darken under any sky light. Then the 
days grow long, oven in solstice of winter. 

Slie may not complain : what then ? 

Will your heart grow strong, if the strength 
of ficr love can dam up the fountains of tears, 
and the tied tongue not tell of bereavement ? 
Will it solace you to tind her parting the poor 
treasure of food you have stolen for her, with 
begging, foudless children ? 

But this ill, strong hands and heaven’s help 
will put down. Wealth again ; flowers again ; 
patrimonial acres again ; brightness again. But 
your little Bessy, your favorite child, is pining. 

Would to God 1 you say in agony, that wealth 
could bring fullness again into that blanched 
cheek, or round those little thin lips once more ; 
liut it can nut. Thinner and thinner they grow ; 
plaintive and more plaintive her sweet voice. 

Dear Bessy” — and your tones tremble ; you 
feel she is on the edge of the grave. Can you 
pluck her back? Can endearments stay her?! 
Business is heavy, away from the loved child; 
home you go, to fondle while yet time is loft ; | 
lait this time you are too late. She is gone. I 
.^lu^cau not hear you ; she can not thank you 
lor the violets you put within her slilf whito 
hand. 

And then, the grassy mound — the cold shadow 
i)C head-stone ! 

The wind, growing with the night, is rattling 
at the window panes and wdiistlcs dismally. I 
wipe a tear, and in the interval of niv^ Reverie, 
thank God, that I am no such mourner. 

But gavety, snail-footed, creeps back to the 
iiousehold. All is bright again. 

The vioU't'B IhhI 'b not sweeter than tlio delicious breath 
Marriage fiends furtli. 

Her lip is rich and full ; her cheek d^^licato 
as a flower. Her frailty doubles your love. 

And the little one she clasps — frail too — ^too 
frail ; the boy you had set your hopes and heart 
on.« You have w^atched nira growing ever pret- 
tier, ever winning more and mure upon your 
soul. The love you bore to him when ho first 
lisped names — your name and hers — has doubled 
in strength now that he asks iimoeontly to he 
taught of thifPor that, and promises you by that 
same curiosity that flashes in his eye, a mind 
full of intelligence. 

And some hair-breadth escape by sea or flood, 
that he jicrhaps. may have had, which unstrung 
your soul to such tears as you pray God may bo 
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spared you again, has endeared the little fellow 
to your heart a thousand fold. 

And now, with bis pale sister in the grave, 
all that love has come a>vay from the mound, 
where w^orms feast, and centres on the boy. 

How you watch the storms lest they harrh 
him ! How often you steal to his bed late at 
night, and lay your hand lightly upon the brow, 
where the curls cluster thick, rising and falling 
with the throbbing temples, and watch, for min- 
utes together, the little lips half parted, and 
listen — your ear close to them — if the breathing 
be regular and sweet ! 

But the day comes — the night rather — when 
you can catch no breaching. 

-^yi away, compose yourself , 

listen again. 

No, there is nothing. 

Put your hand now to his brovr — damp in- 
deed — but not w^itb healthful night-sleep; it is 
not your hand, no, do not deceive yourself — it 
is your loved boy’s forehead that is so cold ; and 
your loved boy will never speak to you again ; 
never play again — he is dead. 

Oh, the tears — the tears ; what blessed things 
arc tears I Never fear now to Jet them fall on 
his foreheafl, on his lip, lest you waken him I 
Clasp him — clasp him harder — you can not hurt, 
30 U can not waken him 1 Lay him down, gently 
or not, it is the same ; he is stiff ; he is stark 
and cold. 

But courage is clastic ; it is our ^ride. It 
recovers itself easier, thought I, than tliose 
embers will get into blaze again. 

But courage and patience, and faith and hope, 
have their limit. Blessed be the man w'ho 
escapes such trial as will determine limit ! 

To a lone man it comes not near ; fur how 
can trial taki^bold where there is nothing by 
which to try ? 

A funeral ? You reason with philosophy. A 
grave-ynrd? You read Hervey, and muse upon 
the wall. A friend dies? You sigh, you pat 
your dog — it is ovci. Losses? You retrench ; 
you light your pipe — it is forgotten. Calumny ? 
You laugh — you sleep. 

But with that childless wife clinging to you in 
love and sorrow — what then ? 

Can you tube down Seneca now and coolly 
blow the dust from the leaf-tops? Can you crimp 
your lip with Voltaire. Can you smoke idly, 
your feet dangling with the ivies, your thoughts 
all waving fancies upon a chiircli-yard wall— a 
wall that borders the grave of your boy ? 

Can you amuse yourself with turning sting* 
ing Martial into rhyme? Can you pat your 
dog, and seeing him wakeful and kind, sajr, 
“ it is enough ?’’ Can you sneer at calumny', 
and sit by your fire dozing ? 

Blessed, thoiiirht I again, is the man who 
escapes such uial as will measure limit of 
patience and limit of courage ! 

But the trial comes : colder and colder were 
growing the embers. 

That wife, over whom your love broods, is 
fading. Not beauty fading ; that, now that yoQjr 
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heart is capped in her being, would be noth- 
ing. 

She sees with quick eye your dawning ap- 
prehension, and she tries hard to mako that step 
of hers elastic. 

* Your trials and your loves together have cen- 
tred your aflections. They are not now, as 
when you were a lone man, wide-spread and 
. superficial. They have caught from domestic 
attachments a finer tone and touch. They can 
not shoot out tendrils into barren world-soil and 
Slick up thence strengthening nutriment. They 
have grown under the forcing-glass oL home- 
roof, they will not now bear exposure. 

You do not now look men in the face as if a 
heart-bond was linking you — as if a community 
of feeling lay between. There is a heart-bond 
that absorbs all others ; there is a community 
that monopolizes your feeling. When the heart 
lay wide open, before it had grown upon, and 
closed around particular objects, it could take 
strength and cheer from a hundred connections, 
that now seem colder than ice. 

And now those particular objects — alas for 
you ! are failing. 

What anxiety pursues you ! How you strug- 
gle to fancy there is no danger*^; how she 
struggles to persuade you there is no danger ! 

How it grates now on your ear — the toil and 
turmoil of the city ! It was music w’hen you 
were alone j it \vas pleasant even, when from 
the din, you were elaborating comforts for the 
cherished objects— when you had such sweet 
escape as evening drew on. 

Now it maddens you to see the world care- 
less w'hile you are steeped in care. They hus- 
tle you in the street ; they smile at you across 
the table j they bow carelessly over the way j 
they do not know what canker is hi your heart. 

The undertaker comes with his bill fur the 
dead boy’s funeral. He knows your grief; ho 
is res]>cctl'ul. You bless him in your soul. 
You wi.sh the laughing street-goers were all 
undertakers. 

Your eye follows the physician as ho leaves 
your house? Is he wise, you ask yourself; is he 
prudent ? is he the best ? Did he never fail — 
is he never forgetful ? 

And now the hand that touches yours, is it no 
thinner — no whiter than yesterday ? Sunny days 
come when she revives ; color comes back ; she 
breathes freer; she picks flowers; she meets 
you with a smile : hope lives again. 

But the next day of storm she is fallen. She 
can not talk even ; she presses your hand. 

You hurry away from business before your 
time. What matter for clients — who is to reap 
the rewards ? What matter for fame — whoso 
eye will it brighten ? What matter for riches — 
whose is the inheritance ? 

You find her propped with pillows; she is 
looking over a little picture book bethnmbed 
by the dear boy she has lost. She hides it in 
her chair ; she has pity on you. 

Another day of revival, when the spring sun 
shines, and flowehil‘o||»eD out of doors ; she leans 


on your arm, and strolls into the garden where 
the first birds are singing. Listen to them with 
her ; what memories are in bird-songs I Yon 
need not shudder at her tears ; they are tears 
of thanksgiving ! Press the band that lies light 
upon your arm, and you, too, thank God, while 
yet you may ! 

You arc early home— rmid-aflernoon. Your 
step is not light ; it is heavy, terrible. They 
have sent for you. 

She is lying down ; her eyes half closed ; her 
breathing long and interrupted. 

She hears you ; her eye opens ; you put your 
hand in hers; yours trembles, hers does not. 
Her lips move ; it is your name. 

“ Be strong,” she says. “ God will help you !’’ 

She presses harder your hand : ” Adieu !” 

A long breath — another ; you are alone again ! 
No tears now* poor man ! You can not find 
them ! 

Again home early. There is a smell of var- 
nish in your house. A coffin is there; they 
have clothed the body in decent gravc-cloihcs, 
and the undertaker is .screwing down the lid. 
slipping round on tip-toe. Does ho fear to 
waken her? 

Ho a.sks you a simple question about the in- 
scription upon the plate, rubbing it with his coat 
cuff. You look him straight in the eye ; you 
motion to the door ; you dare not speak. 

He takes up his hat, and glides out stealthful 
a.s a cat. 

The man has done his work well for all. It 
is a nice coffin— a very nice coffin ! Pass your 
hand over it — ^how smooth ! 

Some sprigs of mignonnetto are lying carcfe.<is- 
ly in a little gilt-edged saucer. She loved mig- 
nonncttc. 

It is a good stanch table the coffin rests on , 
it is your table ; you arc a housekeeper — a man 
of family, ! 

Ay, of family! keep down outcry, or the 
nurse will bo in. Look over at the pinched 
features; is this all that is left of her? And 
where is your heart now ? No, don’t thrust 
your nail.s into your hands, nor mansrlo your lip, 
nor grate your teeth together. If you could 
only weep ! 

Another day. The coffin is gone out. The 
stupid mourners havo wept — ^wbat idle tears ! 
She, with yonr crushed heart, is gone out ! 

Will you have pleasant evenings at your home 
now? 

Go into your parlor that your prim house- 
keeper has made comfortable w*ith clean hearth 
and blaze of sticks. 

Sit down in your chair; there is another vel- 
vet cushioned one over against yours empty. 
You preas your fingers on your e^e-balls, as if ' 
you would press out something that hurt the 
brain ; but you can not. Your head leans upon 
your hand; your eyes rest upon the flashing 
blaze. 

Ashes always come after blaze. 
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Go now into the room where she was sick. 
Softly, lest the prim, housekeeper hear you, and 
come after. 

They have put new dimity curtains upon her 
chair ; they have hung new curtains over the 
bed. They have removed from the stand its 
vials and silver bell ; they have put a little vase 
of flowers in their place ^ the perfume will not 
oflend the sick sense now. They have half 
opened the window, that the room so long 
closed, may have air. It will not be too cold. 
She is not there ! 

Oh, God 1 thou who dost temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb, be kind ! 

The embers were dark ; I stirred them ^ there 
was no sign of life. My dog was asleep. The 
clock in my tenant’s chamber haii struck one. 

r dashed a tear or two from my eyes — bow 
they came I know not. I ejaculated a prayer 
of thanks that such desolation had not yet come 
nigh me, and a prayer of hope that it might 
never come. 

In a half hour more, 1 was sleeping soundly. 
My reverie was ended. 

5 

[From Dkkcns'B Household Words.] 

SORROWS AND JOYS. 

B ury thy sorrows, and they shall rise 
As souls to the immortal skies, 

And then look down like motlicrs’ eyes. 

But let ihy .joys be fresh ns flowers. 

That suck the honey of the showers, 

And bloom alike on huts and towers. 

So shall thy days be sweet and bright — 
Solemn and sweet thy starry night — 
if onscious of love each change of light. 

The stars will watch the flowers asleep, 

The flowers will feel the soft stars weep, 

And both will mix sensations deep. 

"With these below, with those above, 

Sits cTOrraorc the brooding Dove, 

Uniting both in bonds of love. * 

Children of }«^rth are these; and those 
The spirits of intense repose — 

Death radiant o’er all human woes. 

For both by nature are akin ; 
iSorrow, the ashen fruit of sin, 

And joy, the juice of life w'ithin. 

O, make thy sorrows holy — wise — 

Bo shall their buried memories rise, 

Celestial, e’en in mortal skies. 

O, think what then Itad been their doom, 

If all unshriven — without a tomb — 

A'hey had been left to haunt the gloom ! 

O, think again what they will be 
Beneath God’s bright sereftity, 

When thou art in eternity ! 

For they, Jn their salvation, know 
No vestige of their former w’oe, 

While thro’ them all the Heavens do flow. 
Thits art thou w'cdded to the skies. 

And watched by ever-loving eyes, 

And warned by yearning sympathies. 


[From the Dublin Univerllty Magazine.] 

MAURICE TIERNAY, 

THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

[Confmuad from Page 499.] 

CHAPTER XII. 

“a glance at staff-duty.” 

A lthough the passage of the Rhine tva^ 
but the prelude to the attack on the fortress, 
that exploit being accomplished, Kehl w'as 
carried at the point of the bayonet, the French 
troops entering the outw’orks pell-mell with the 
retreating enemy, and in less than two hours 
after the landing of our first detachments, the 
“tri-color” waved over the w’alls of the for- 
tress. 

Lost amid the greater and more important 
successes w'hich since that time have immortal- 
ized the glory of the French arm.s, it is almost 
impossible to credit the celebrity attached at 
that time to this brilliant achievement, w*ho.se 
highest merits probably were rapidity and reso- 
lution. Moreau had long been jealous of the 
fame of his great rival, Bonaparte, whose tac- 
tic.s, rejecting the colder dictates of prudent 
strategy, and the slow progress of scientific 
mancDuvrcs, seemed to place all his confidence 
in the sudden inspirations of his genius, and 
the indomitable bravery of his troops. It was 
necessary, then, to raise the morale of the army 
of the Rhine, to accomplish some great fear 
similar in boldness and heroism to the wonder- 
ful achievements of the Italian army. Such 
w'lis the passage of the Rhine at Strasbourg, 
eflected in the face of a great enemy, advan- 
tageously posted, and supported by one of the 
strongest of e^l the frontier fortresses. 

The morning broke upon us in all the exulta- 
tion of our triumph, and as our cheers rose higlt 
over the field of the late struggle, each heart 
beat proudly writh the thought of how that now'd 
would be received in Paris. 

“You'll see how the bulletin will spoil all,’* 

I said a young officer of the army of Italy, as he 
was getting his wound dressed on the field. 

I “ There wdll be such a long narrative of irrclc- 
I vant matter — such details of this, that, and 
t’other — that the public will scarce know' 

I whether tho placard announces a defeat or a 
victory.” 

“Parbleu!” replied an old veteran of the 
Rhine army, “what would you have? You’d 
not desire to omit tho military facts of such aii 
exploit ?” 

“To bo sure I w'ould,” rejoined the other. 
“ Give mo one of our young general’s bulletins, 
short, stirring, and eflbctive — ‘ Soldiers ! you 
have crosse^l tho Rhine against an army double 
your own in numbers and munitions of war. 
You have carried a fortress, believed impregna- 
ble, at the bayonet. Already the great flag ol' 
our nation weaves over the citadel you have won. 
Forwrard, then, and cease not till it float over 
the cities of conquered Germany, and let the 
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name of France |/e that of Empire over the 
continent of Europe.’ ” 

Ha! 1 like that,” cried 1, enthusiastically; 
‘^that’s the bulletin to my fancy. Repeat it 
<mce more, nion lieutenant, that 1 may write it 
in my note-book.” 

What ! hast thou a note-book ?” cried an 
iild stair-olTicer, who was preparing to mount 
his horse ; “ let’s see it, lad.” 

With a burning cheek and trembling hand, I 
drew my little journal from the breast of my 
jacket, and gave it to him. 

“ Sacrc bleu !” exelaimcd he, in a ^urst of 
laughter, “ what have we here ? Why, this is 
a portrait of old Geneial Morieier, and, al- 
though a caricature, a perfect likeness. And 
here comes a plan for ^ manoeuvring a squadron 
by threes from the left.’ This is better — it is 
a receipt for an * Omelette a la Hussard and 
iiere we have a love-song, and a mustache- 
paste, with some hints about devotion, and dis- 
eased frog in horses. Most versatile genius, 
certainly!” And so he went on, occasionally 
laughing at my rude sketches, and ruder re- 
marks, till he came to a page headed “ Equita- 
tion, as practiced by 01ficci*s of the Staff,” and 
followed by a series of caricatures o^bad riding, 
in all its moods and tenses. The flush of anger 
which instantly colored his face, soon attracted 
the notice of those about him, and one of the 
bystanders quickly snatched the book from his 
fingers, afcd, in the midst of a group all con- 
vulsed with laughter, proceeded to expatiate 
upon my illustrations. To be sure, they were 
absurd enough. Some were represented sketch- 
ing on horseback, under shelter of an umbrella; 
others were taking the depth of a stream ” by 
a ^‘header” from their own saddles; some, 
again, were exploring ground far an attack in 
line,” by a measurement of the rider’s own 
length over the head of his horse. Then there 
were ridiculous situations, .such as sitting 
down before a fortress,” “taking an angle of 
incidence,” and .so on. Sorr)' jests, all of them, 
but sufficient to amuse those with whose daily 
a.ssociations they chimed in, and to w’hom cer- 
tain trait.s of portraiture gave all the zest of a 
personality. 

My shame at the exposure, and my terror for 
its consequences, gradually yielded to a feeling 
of flattered vanity at the success of my lucubra- 
tions ; and I never remarked that the staff- 
oflicer had riden away from the group, till I 
saw him galloping back at the top of his speed. 

“Is your name Tiemay, my good fellow?” 
cried he, riding close up to my side, and with 
an expression on his features I did not half like. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied I. 

“ Hussar of the Ninth, I believe ?” repeated 
he, reading from a paper in his hand. 

“ The same, sir.” 

“ Well, your talents as a draughtsman have 
]irocared you promotion, my friend ; I have ob- 
tained your discharge from your regiment, and 
you gfto now my orderly — orderly on the staff, 
do you mind ? so mount, sir, and follow me.” 


1 saluted him respectfully, and prepared to 
obey his orders Already I foresaw the down- 
fall of all the hopes I had been cherishing, and 
anticipated the life of tyranny and oppression 
that lay before me. It was clear to mo, that 
my discharge had been obtained solely as a 
means of punishing me, and that Captain Dis- 
cau, as the officer was called, had destined mo 
to a pleasant expiation of my note-hook. The 
savage exultation with which ho watched me, 
as I mnde up my kit and saddled my horse — 
the cool malice wiih which he handed me hack 
the accursed journal, the cause of all my disas- 
ters — gave mo a dark foreboding of what was 
to follow^; and as I mounted my saddle, my 
woeful face, and mi.serablc look, brought forth a 
perfect shoii||Hr laughter from the bystanders. 

Captain Discau’s duty was to visit the hanks 
of the Rhine, and the Eslar island, to take cer- 
tain measurements of distances, and obtain ac- 
curate information on various minute points 
respecting the late engagement, for, while a 
brief announcement of the victory would suffice 
for the bulletin, a detailed narrative of the event, 
in all its hQanng.«>. must he drawn up for the 
minister of war, and for this latter purpose 
various staff-officcr.s were then employed in dif- 
ferent parts of the field. 

As w'c issued from the fortrcs.s, and took our 
w'ay over the plain, wo struck out into a sharp 
gallop ; hut, as wo drew near the river, our 
passage became so obstructed by line.s of bag- 
gage-wagons, tumbrils, and ammunit ion-cart 
that we were obliged to dismount and proceed 
on foot ; and now I "was to .see, for the first time, 
that dreadful picture, which, on the day after 
a battle, forms the reverse of the great medal 
of glory. Hugo litters of wounded men* on 
their way back to Strasbourg, were drawn by 
six or eight horses, their jolting motion increas- 
ing the agony of sufferings that found their vent 
in terrific cries and screams; oaths, yelN, and 
blasphemies, the ravings of madness, and the 
wild shouts of infuriated suffering, filled the air 
on every side. As if to give the force of con- 
trast to this uproar of mi.scry, two regimcnt.s of 
Sw'abian infantry marched past as prisoners. 
Silent, crest-fallen, and wretched-looking, they 
never raised their eyes from the ground, but 
moved, or halted, wheeled, or stood at case, as 
though by some impulse of mechanism ; a cord 
coupled the wrists of the outer filo.s, one with 
another, which struck me less as a measure of 
security against escape, than as a fiiark of in- 
dignity. 

Carts and charettes with wounded offices, 
in which often-times the uniform of the enemy 
appeared side bytfide with our own, followed 
in long procession; and thus were these two 
great currents — the one hurrying forward, ar^ 
dent, high-hearted, and enthusiastic; the other'* 
returning maimed, shattered, and dying ! 

It was an affecting scene to see the hurried 
gestures, and hear the few words of adieu, as 
they passed each other. Old comrades who 
were never to meet again, parted with a little 
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motion of the hand, sometimes ft mere* look 
'was all their leave-taking : save when, now 
and then, a halt would for a few seconds bring 
the two lines together, and then many a bronzed 
and rugged cheek was pressed upon the faces 
of the dying, and many a tear fell from eyes 
bloodshot with the fury of the battle 1 Wending 
our way on foot slowly along, we at last reached 
the river side, and having secured a small skiS| 
made for the Eslar island ; our first business being 
to ascertain some details respecting the intrench- 
ments there, and the depth and strength of the 
stream between it and the left bank. Discau, 
who was a distinguished officer, rapidly pos- 
sessed himself of the principal facts he wanted, 
and then, having given me his poj^folio, ho seat- 
ed himself under the shelter of nkken wagon, 
(uid opening a napkin, began hinreakfast off a 
portion of a chicken and some bread — ^viands 
which, 1 own, more than once made my lips 
water as I watched him. 

‘■You’ve eaten nothing to-day, Tiemay?” 
asked he, as he wiped his lips, with the air of a 
man that feels satisfied. 

'■JN'olhing, mon capitaine,” replied I. 

‘•That’s bad,” said ho, shaking liis head ; “a 
soldier can not do his duty, if his rations be neg- 
lected. 1 have always maintained the priaci- 
ple : Look to the men’s necessaries — take care 
- of their food and clothing. Is there any thing 
on ital bone there ?” 

“ Nothing, mon capitaine.” 

“ I'm sorry for it ; I meant it for you ; put 
up that bread, and the remainder of that flask 
of wine. Bourdeaux is not to bo had every 
day. Wo shall want it for supper, Tiernay.” 

i did as 1 was bid, wondering not a little 
wlij" ho said “lec,” seeing how little a share I 
occupied in the co-parlnery. 

“ Always be careful of the morrow on a 
campaign, Tiernay — no sfjuandering, no wa.ste } 
that's one of my principles,” said he, gravely, 
as he waiehcd me while J tied up the bread and 
wine ill the nnjikin. “ You'll soon sec the ad- 
vantage of serving under an old soldier.” 

1 eunfc.ss the great benefit had not already 
struck me, but I hold my peace and waited ; 
mciinvvhilc he continued — 

“ 1 ha\c studied my profession from my boy- 
hood, and one thing I have acquired, that all 
experience has confirmed, the knowledge, that 
men must neither be taxed beyond their ability 
nor their endurance ; a French soldier, after all, 
is human ; oh, is’t not so ?” 

“I feel it most profoundly, mon capitaine,” 
reidied 1, with my hand on my empty stomach. 

•“Just so,” rejoined he; “every man of sense 
and discretion must confess it. Happily for you, 
loo, 1 know it; ay, Tiernay, I know it, and 
praetke it. When a young fellow has acquitted 
•himself to my satisfaotion during the day — not 
that 1 moan to say that the (lerformance ha.s not 
its fair share of activity and zeal — when evening 
comes and stable duty finished, arms burnished, 
and accoutrements cleaned, what do you think 
1 say to him ?— «h, Tiernay, just guess now ?” 


“ Probably, sir, you tell ^him he is fr|e to 
spend an hour at the canteen, or take his sweet- 
heart to the theatre.” 

“ What I more fatigue ! more exhaustion to 
an already tired and worn-out nature !” 

“ I a.sk pardon, sir, I see 1 was wrong ; buj 
I had forgotten how thoroughly the poor fellow 
was done up. I now see that you told him to 
go to bed.” 

“To bed! to bed! Is it that he might 
writhe in the nightmare, or suffer agony from 
cramps? To bed after fatigue like this ! No, 
no, Tiernay, that was not the school in which 1 
was brought up; we W'ere taught to think of 
the men under our coqimand.; to remember that 
they had wants, sympathies, hopes, fears, and 
emotions like our own. I tell him to seat him- 
self at the table, and with pen, ink, and paper be- 
fore him, to write up the blanks. 1 see you don’t 
quite understand me, Tiernay, as to the mean- 
ing of the phrase, but I’ll lot you into the 
secret. You have been kind enough to give 
mo a peep at your note-book, and you shall in 
return have a look at mine. Open that volume, 
and tell me what you find in it.” 

J obeyed the direction, and read at the top of 
a page, thq words “ Skeleton, 5th Prairial,” in 
large characters, followed by ’several isolated 
words, denoting the strength of a brigade, the 
number of guns in a battery, the depth of a 
fo.<tse, the height of a parapet, and such like. 
These were usually followed by a ijourish of 
the pen, or sometimes by the word “Bom.” 
which singular monosyllable always occurred 
at the foot of the pages. 

“Well, have you caught the key to the 
cipher ?” said he, after u pau.se. 

“Not quite,’ sir,” said I,. pondering ; “I can 
perceive that^the chief facts stand prominently 
forward, in a fair, round hand ; 1 can also guess 
that the flourishes may be spaces left fur detail ; 
but this word “ Bom.” puzzles me completely.” 

“Quite correct, as to the first part,” said he, 
approvingly ; “ and as to the mysterious mono- 
syllable, it is nothing more than an abbreviation 
for ‘ Bomba.ste,' which is always to be done to 
the taste of each particular commanding otficer.” 

“I perceive, sir,” said I, quickly; “like the 
wadding of a gun, which may increase tlie loud- 
ness, but never affect the strength of the shot.” 

“ Precisely, Tiernay ; you have hit it exactly. 
Now I hope that, with a little practice, you may 
be able to acquit yourself respectably in this 
walk ; and now to begin our skeleton. Turn 
over to a fresh page, and write as 1 dictate to 
you.” 

So saying, he filled bis pipe and lighted it, 
and disposing his limbs in an attitude of perfect 
ease, he began : 

“ 8th Thermidor, midnight — ^twelve battalions, 
and two batteries of field — boats and raftis — Es- 
lar island — stockades— eight guns— -Swabian in- 
fantry— shai'P firing) ^ flourish— strong our- 
rent — flourish — detachment of the 28th carried 
down — ^ Bom.’ Let me see it now — all right- 
nothing could be hotter — ^proceed. The 10th, 
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45th, and 48th landing together — more firing— 
flonrish — ^first gun captured — Bom.— bajmet 
charges — Bom. Bom. — three guns taken — d^om. 
Bom. Bom. — Swabs in retreat — fiourish. The 
bridge eighty toises in length — flanking fire — 
^eavy loss — flourish.” 

“You go a little too fast, mon oapitaine,” 
said I, for a sudden bright thought just flashed 
across me. 

‘^Vcry well,” said he, shaking the ashes of 
his pipe out upon the rock, “ Til take my doze, 
and you may awaken me when you’ve filled in 
those details — it will be a very fair exercise for 
you ;” and with this he threw his handkerchief 
over his face, and without«any other preparation 
was soon fast asleep. 

I own that, if I had not been a spectator of 
the action, it would have been very difficult, if 
not impossible, for me to draw up any thing 
like a narrative of it, from the meagre details 
of the captain’s note-book. My personal ob- 
servations, however, assisted by an easy imagin- 
ation, suggested quite enough to make at least 
a plausible story, and 1 wrote away without im- 
pediment and halt till I came to that part of the 
action in which the retreat over the bridge com- 
menced. There I stopped. Was ( to remain 
satisfied with such a crude and one-sided ex- 
planation as the note-book afforded, and merely 
say that the retreating forces were harassed by 
a strong flank fire from our batteries? Was 1 to 
omit the viholo of the great incident, the occupa- 
tion of the “ Pels Insel,” and the damaging dis- 
charges of grape and round shot which plunged 
through the crowded ranks, and ultimately de- 
stroyed the bridge ? Could I — to use the phrase 
so popular — could I, in the “ interests of truth,” 
forget the brilliant achievement of a gallant 
band of heroes tvho, led on by a young hussar 
of the 9th, threw themselves into the “Pels 
Insel,” routed the garrison, captured the artil- 
lery, and directing its fire upon the retiring 
enemy, contributed most essentially to the vic- 
tory. Ought 1, in a word, to suffer a name so 
associated with a glorious action to sink into 
oblivion ? Should Maurice Tiernay be lost to 
fame out of any neglect or false shame on my 
port ? Forbid it all truth and justice, cried I, 
as r set myself down to relate the whole ad- 
venture most circumstantially. Looking up 
from time to tim^ at my officer, who slept 
soundly, I suffered myself to dilate upon a 
theme in which somehow, 1 felt a more than 
ordinary degree of interest. The more 1 dwelt 
upon the incident, the more brilliant and strik- 
ing did it seem. Like the appetite, w^hich the 
proverb tells us comes by eating, my enthusiasm 
grew under indulgence, so that, had a little 
more time been granted me, I verily believe I 
should have forgotten Moreau altogether, and 
coupled only Maurice Tiernay with the passage 
of the Rhine, and the capture of the fortress of 
Kehl. Fortunately Captain Discau awoke, and 
cut short my historic recollections, by asking 
me how much I had done, and telling me to 
read it aloud to him. 


I 'accordingly began to read my narrative 
slowly and deliberately, thereby giving myself 
time to think what I should best do when 1 came 
to that part which became purely personal. To 
omit it altogether would have been dangerous, 
os the slightest glance at the mass of writing 
would have shown the deception. There was, 
then, nothing left, but to invent at the moment 
another version, in which Maurice Tiernay never 
occurred, and the incident of the Pels Insel should 
figure as unobtrusively a.s possible. I was always 
a better improvisatore than amanuensis ; so that 
without a moment’s loss of time I fashioned a new 
and very different narrative, and detailing the 
battle tolerably accurately, minus the share my 
own heroism taken in it. The captain made 
a few, a vnjjjlew corrections of my style, in 
which the “IRrish” and “bom.” figured, per- 
haps, too conspicuously ; and then told me frank- 
ly, that once upon a time he had been fool enough 
to give himself great trouble in framing these 
kind of reports, but that having served for a 
short period in the “bureau” of the minister of 
war, he had learned better. “In fact,” said 
he, “ a district report is never read I Some 
hundreds of t£em reach the office of the minister 
every day, and are safely deposited in the “ ar- 
chives” of the department. They have all, be* 
sides, such a family resemblance, that 
few* changes in the name of the commani}m^ 
officer, any battle in the Netherlands would do 
equally well for one fought beyond the Alps ! 
Since 1 became acquainted w*ith this fact, Tier- 
nay, 1 have bestow^ leas pains upon the matter, 
and usually deputed the task to some smart or- 
derly of the staff.” 

So thought I, I have been writing history for 
nothing ; and Maurice Tiernay, the real heroCof 
the passage of the Rhine, will be unrecorded 
and unremembered, just for want of one honest 
and impartial scribe to transmit his name to 
posterity. The reflection was not a very en- 
couraging one j nor did it serve to lighten the 
toil in which 1 passed many weary hours, copy- 
ing out my ow*n precious manuscript. Again 
and again during that night did 1 wonder at my 
own dilfusencss — again and again did 1 curse 
the prolix accuracy of a description that cost 
such labor to reiterate. It was like a species 
of poetical justice on me for my own amplifica- 
tions} and w*hen the day broke, and 1 still sat 
at my table writing on, at the third copy of this 
precious document, 1 vowed a vow of brevity, 
should 1 ever survive to indite similar composi- 
tions. 

CHAPTER XIIL 
A FAREWELL LETTER. 

It was in something less than a week aftqr., that 
1 entered upon my new career as oslerly in 
staff, when 1 began to believe myself the most 
miserable of all human beings. On the saddle 
at sunrise, 1 never dismounted, except to carry 
a measuring-chain, “to step distances,” mark 
out intrenchments, and then write away, for 
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hours, long enormous reports, that were to be 
models of calligraphy, neatness, and elegance — 
and never to be read. Nothing could be less 
like soldiering than the life I led ; and were it 
not for the clanking sabre I wore at my side, 
and the jingling spurs that decorated my heels, 

1 might have fancied myself a notary ^s clerk. It 
was part of General Moreau^s plan to strengthen 
the defenses of Kehl before he advanced further 
into Germany ; and to this end repairs were be- 
gun upon a line of earth- works, about two leagues 
to the northward of the fortress, at a small vil- 
lage called “Ekheim.” In this miserable little 
hole, one of the dreariest spots imaginable, we 
were quartered, with two companies of “sa- 
peurs*’ and some of the w*agon-train, trenching, 
digging, carting earth, sinking and in fact 
engaged in every kind of labor save that which 
seemed to be characteristic of a soldier. 

1 used to think that Nancy and the riding- 
school were the most dreary and tiresome of all 
destinies, but they were enjoyments and delight 
compared with this. Now it very often hap()ens 
in life, that when a man grows discontented and 
dissatisfied with mere monotony, wjicn he chafes 
at the sameness of a tiresome and unexciting 
existence, he is rapidly approaching to some 
orilical or eventful point, w'here actual peril and 

• danger assail him, and from which he would 
ngly buy his escape by falling back upon 
that wearisome and plodding life he had so ol^tcn 
deplored before. This case was my own. Just 
as I had convinced my.self that I was exceedingly 
wretched and miserable, I was to know there 
are worse things in this 5^orld than a life of mere 
uniform stupidity. 1 was waiting outside my 
captain’s door for orders one morning, when at 
the tinkle of his little hand-bell 1 entered the 
room where he sat at breakfast, with an open 
dispatch before him. 

‘*Tiernay,” said he, in his usual quiet tone, 
“here is an order from the adjutant-general to 
send you back under an escort to bead-quarters. 
Are you aware of any reason for it, or is there i 
any charge against you which warrants this ?” ] 
“ Not to my knowledge, mon'eapitaino,” said 
I, trembling with fright, for I w’ell knew with 
what severity discipline was exercised in that 
aimy, and how any, oven the slightest, infrac- 
tions met the heaviest penalties. 

“ 1 have never known you to pillage,” con- 
tinued ho; *‘have never seen you drink, nor 
have you been disobedient while under my com- 
mand; yet this order could not bo issued on 
light grounds ; there must be .some grave accu- 
^tion against you, and in any case you must 
go; therefore arrange all my papers, put every 
thing in duo order, and bo ready to return with 
tl» orderly.” 

give me a good character, mon capi- 
^June,” salH^l, trembling more than ever — '‘you’!! 
say w’hat you can for me, Tm sure.” 

“ Willingly, if the general or chief were here,” 
replieil he ; “ but that’s not so. General Moreau 
is at Strasbourg. It is General Rcgnicr is in 
command of the army ; and unless specially ap- 


plied to, I could not venture japon the liberty of 
obtruding my opinion upon him.'' 

*^Is he BO severe, Bir?" asked I, timidly. 

“ The general is a good disciplinarian," said 
he, cautiously, while he motioned with his hand 
toward the door, and accepting the hint, I re« 
tired. 

It was evening when Ire-entered Kehl, under 
an escort of two of my own regiment, and was 
conducted to the *‘S^le de Police.” At*the 
door stood my old corporal, whose malicious 
grin as I alighted revealed the whole story of 
my arrest ; and I now know the charge that 
would be preferred against me — a heavier there 
could not be made — was, ^^disobedience in the 
held.” 1 slept very little that night, and w'hen 
I did close my eyes, it was to awake with a sud- 
den start, and believe myself in presence of the 
court-martial, or listening to my sentence, as 
read out by the president. Toward day, how- 
ever, I sunk into a heavy, deep slumber, from 
which 1 was aroused by the rcvcilleo of the 
barracks. 

I had barely time to dress when I was sum- 
moned before the “Tribunale Militaire” — a 
.sort of permanent court-martial, whoso sittings 
were held*in one of the churches of the town. 
Not even all the terror of my own precarions 
position could overcome the eflect of old preju- 
dices in my mind, as I saw myself led up the 
dim aisle of tho church toward the altar rails, 
vrithiii which, around a large table, were seated 
a number of oiliccrs, w’hose manner and bearing 
evinced but little reverence for the sacred char- 
acter of the spot. 

Stationed in a group of poor wretches whose 
uran looks and anxious glances told that they 
were prisoners like myself, I had time to sec 
w'hat was gi»ing forward around me. The 
president, who alone wore his hat, read from a 
sort of list before him the name of a prisoner 
and that of the witnesses in the cause. In an 
instant they were all drawn up and sworn. A 
few qiie.stions followed, rapidly put, and almost 
as rapidly replied to. The prisoner was called 
on then for his defense : if this occupied many 
minutes, he was sure to be interrupted by an 
order to be brief. Then came the command to 

stand by and after a few seconds consulta- 
tion together, in which many times a burst of 
laughter might be heard, the court agreed upon 
the sentence, recorded and signed it, and then 
proceeded with tho next case. 

If nothing in tho procedure imposed rever- 
ence or respect, there was that in the dispatch 
which suggested terror, for it was plain to see 
that the court thought more of the cost of their 
own precious minutes than of the years of those 
on whoso fate they were deciding. I was suf- 
ficiently near to hear the charges of those who 
were arraigned, and, for the greater number, 
they were all alike. Pillage, in one form or 
another, was the universal offending ; and from 
tho burning of a peasant’s cottage, to the theft 
of his dog or his poulet,” 'aU came under this 
head. At last came number 82 — ‘^Maurioo 
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Tiernay, hussar of the Ninth.” I stepped for- 
ward to the rails. 

“ Maurice Tiernay,” read the president, hur- 
riedly, accused by Louis Gaussin, corporal of 
the same regiment, ^of willfully deserting his 
|)ost while on duty in the field, and in the 'face 
of direct orders to the contrary ; inducing others 
to a similar breach of discipline.’ Make the 
charge, Gaussin.” 

The corporal stepped forward, and began, 

*^We were stationed in detachment on the 
bank of the Rhino, on the evening of the 23d — ” 
The court has too many duties to Jose its 
time for nothing,” interrupted I. “It is all 
true. I did desert my post ; I did disobey or- 
ders ; and, seeing a we^ point in the enemy’s 
line, attacked and carried it with success. The 
charge is, therefore, admitted by me, and it only 
remains for the court to decide how far a soldier’s 
zeal for his country may be deserving of punish- 
ment. Whatever the result, one thing is per- 
fectly clear, Corporal Gaussin will never be in- 
dicted for a similar misdemeanor.” 

A murmur of voices and suppressed laughter 
followed this impertinent and not over discreet 
sally of mine,* and the president calling out, 
“ Proven by acknowledgment,” told me to 
“stand by.” I now fell back to my former 
place, to be interrogated by my comrades on 
the result of my examination, and hear their 
exclamations of surprise and terror at the rash- 
ness of nty conduct. A little reflection over 
the circumstances would probably have brought 
me over to their opinion, and shown me that 1 
had gratuitously thrown away an opportunity j 
of self-defense ; but my temper could not brook I 
the indignity of listening to the tiresome accuse- j 
tion and the stupid malevolence of the corporal, | 
whose hatred was excited by the influence I 
wielded over my comrades. 

It was long past noon ere the proceedings 
terminated, for the list was a full one, and at 
length the court rose, apparently not sorry to 
exchange their tiresome duties for the pleasant 
oflices of the dinner-table. No sentences had 
been pronounced, but one very striking incident 
seemed to shadow forth a gloomy future. Three, 
of whom I was one, were marched ofT, doubly 
guarded, before the rest, and confined in separate 
cells of the “Salle,” where every precaution 
against escape to« plainly showed the import- 
ance attached to our safe keeping. 

At about eight o’clock, as I vras sitting on 
my bed — if that inclined plane of wood, worn 
by the form of many a former prisoner, could 
deserve the name — a sergeant entered with the 
prison allowance of bread and water. He placed 
it beside me without speaking, and stood for a 
few seconds gazing at me. 

“What age art thou, lad?” said he, in a 
voice of compassionate interest. 

“ Something over fifteen, I believe,” replied I. 

“ Hast father and mother ?” 

“ Both are dead I” 

“ Uncles or aunts living ?” 

“Neither.” 


“ Hast any friends who could help thee ?” 

“ That might depend upon what the occasion 
for help should prove, for 1 have one friend in 
the world.” 

“Who is he?” 

“ Colonel Mahon, of the Curaissiers.” 

“I never heard of him — is he here?” 

“ No ; 1 left him at Nancy *, but I could write 
to him.” 

“ It would be too late, much too late.” 

“How do you mean — too late?” asked I, 
tremblingly. 

“ Because it is fixed for to-morrow evening,” 
replied he, in a low, hesitating voice. 

“What? the — ^the — ” I could not say Ihe 
word, but merely imitated the motion of present- 
ing and firing. He nodded gravely in acquics- 
ence. 

“ What hour is it to take place ?” asked I. 

“ After evening parade. The sentence must 
be signed by General Bcrthicr, and he will not 
be here before that time.’-’ 

“It would be too late, then, sergeant,” said I, 
musing, “ fnr too late. Still I should like to 
write the letter ; 1 would like to thank him for 
his kindness in the past, and show him, too, 
that I have not been either unworthy or un- 
grateful. Could you let me have paper and 
pen, sergeant?” 

“ I can venture so far, lad ; but I can not let 
thee have a light ; it is against orders and 
during the day thou’lt be too strictly watched.” 

“ No matter let me have the paper and I’ll 
try to scratch a few lines in the dark ; and thou’ It 
post it for me, sergeant ? I ask thee as a last 
favor to do this.” 

“ 1 promise it,” said he, laying his hand^oii 
my shoulder. After standing for a few minutes 
thus in silence, he started suddenly and left tho 
cell. 

I now tried to cat my supper ; but although 
resolved on behaving with a stout and un- 
flinching ^courage throughout the whole sad 
event, I could not swallow a mouthful. A sense 
of choking stojjped me at every attempt, and * 
even the water I could only get down by gulps. 
The efforts I made to bear up seemed to have 
caused a species of hysterical excitement that 
actually rose to the height of intoxication, for I 
talked away loudly to myself, laughed, and sung. 

I even jested and mocked myself on this sudden 
termination of a career that I used to anticipate 
as stored with future fame and rewards. At 
intervals, 1 have no doubt that my mind wander- 
ed far beyond the control of reason, but as con- 
stantly came back again to a full consciousners 
of my melancholy position, and the fate that 
awaited mo. The noise of the key in the door 
silenced my ravings, and I sat still and motiefn- 
less as the sergeant entered with the pA?, 
and paper, which he laid down upfln the b^, 
and then as silently withdrew. 

A long interval of stupor, a state of dreary 
half consciousness, now came over me, from 
which I aroused myself with great difficulty to 
write the few lines I destined for Colonel Ma- 
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hon. 1 remember even now, long as has been 
the space of years since that event, full as it has 
been of stirring and strange incidents, I remem- 
ber perfectly the thought which flashed across 
me as 1 sat, pen in hand, before the paper. It 
was the notion of a certain resemblance between 
our actions in this world with the characters 1 
was about to inscribe upon that paper. Written 
in darkness and in doubt, thought I, how shall 
they appear when brought to the light ! Per- 
ha[)s those 1 have deemed the best and fairest 
shall seem but to be the weakest or the worst ! 
What need of kindness to forgive the errors, 
and of patience to endure the ignorance 1 At 
last I began ; “ Mon Colonel — Forgive, I 
pray you, the errors of these lines, penned in 
the darkness of my cell, and the night before 
my death. They are written to thank you ere 
I go hence, and to tell you that the poor heart 
whoso beating will soon be still throbbed grate- 
fully toward you to the last ! I have been sen- 
tenced to death for a breach of discipline of 
which 1 was guilty. Had 1 failed in the achieve- 
ment of my enterprise by the bullet of an enemy, 
they would have named mo with ];ionor ; but I 
nave had the misfortune of success, and to-mor- 
iow am I to pay its penalty. I have the satis- 
faction, however, of knowing that my share in 
that great day can neither be denied nor evaded ; 
it is already on record, and the time may yet 
come when my memory will be vindicated. I 
know not if these lines be legitdc, nor if 1 have 
crossed or recrossed them. If they are blotted 
Jicy are not my tears have done it, for I have 
i firm heart and a good courage ; and when 
•iio moment comes — ” ; here my hand trembled 
►o much, and my brain grew .so dizzy, that I 
loA the thread of my meaning, and merely jotted 
down at random a lew words, vague, unconnect- 
.ed, and unintelligible, after which, and by an 
effort that cost all my .strength, I WTole Maii- 
111 CE Tiekxey, late Hussar of the 9th Regi- 
ment.” 

A hearty burst of tears followed the Conclusion 
of this letter; all the pent-up emotion with which 
my heart was charged broke out at last, and 1 
cried bitterly. Intense passions are, hapiiily, 
never of long duration, and better still, they arc 
always the precursors of calm. Thus, tranquil, 
the dawn of morn broke upon me, when the 
sergeant came to take my letter, and apprize 
me that the adjutant would appear in a few mo- 
ments to read my sentence, and inform me when 
it was to bo executed. 

“ Thou'lt bear up well, lad ; 1 know ihou 
wilt,” said the poor fellow, with tears in his 
djres. “ Thou host no mother, and thou’lt not 
have to grieve for Acr.” 

Don’t bo afraid, sergeant ; I’ll not disgrace 
9th. Toll my comrades I said so.” 

I will tell them all ! Is this thy 
jLcket, lad?” 

“ Yes ; what do you want it for ?” 

I must take it avray with me. Thou art 
not to wear it more 1” 

“ Not wear it, nor die in it ; and why not ?” 


“ That is the sentence, lad I can not help it. 
It’s very hard, very crnel ; but so it is.” 

“ Then I am to die dishonored, sergeant ; is 
that the sentence?” 

He dropped his head, and I could see that he 
moved his sleeve across his eyes; and then,*^ 
taking up my jacket, he came toward mo. 

“ Remember, lad, a stout heart ; no flinching. 
Adieu — God bless thee.” He kissed me on 
either cheek, and went out. 

Ho had not been gone many minutes, when 
the tramp of marching outside apprized me of 
the coming of the adjutant, and the door of my 
cell being thrown open, I was ordered to walk 
forth into the court of the prison. Two squad- 
rons of my own regiment, all who were not on 
duty, were drawn up, dismounted, and without 
arms ; beside them stood a company of grena- 
diers, and a half battalion of the line, the corps 
to which the other two prisoners belonged, and 
who now came forward, in shirt-sleeves like 
myself, into the middle of the court. 

One of my fellow-sufferers was a very old 
soldier, whose hair and beard were white as 
snow; the other was a middle-aged man, of a 
dark and forbidding aspect, who scowled at me 
angrily as \ came up to his side, and .seemed as 
if he scorned the companionship. I returned a 
glance, haughty and as full of deflanco as his 
own, and never noticed him after. 

The drum boat a roll, and the word was 
given for silence in the ranks — an « order so 
strictly obeyed, that even the clash of a weapon 
was unheard, and stepping in front of the lino, 
the Auditeur Militaire read out the sentences. 
As for me, I heard but the words “ Peine afflic- 
tive et infamante ;” all the rest became conci- 
sion, shame, and terror co-mingled; nor did I 
know that tl:^p ceremonial was over, when the 
troops bcgfMi to defile, and wc were marched 
back again to our prison quarters. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

A SURPRISE AND AN ESCAPE. 

It is a very common subject of remark in 
newspapers, and as invariably repeated with 
astonishment by the readers, how well and 
soundly such a criminal slept on the night be- 
fore his execution. It reads like a wonderful 
evidence of composure, or some not less surpris- 
ing proof of apathy or indilfcrence. I really 
believe it has as little relation to one feeling as 
to the other, and is simply the natural conse- 
quence of faculties over-strained, and a brain 
I surcharged with blood ; sleep being induced by 
causes purely physical in their nature. For 
myself, I can say that I was by no means indif- 
ferent to life, nor had I any contempt for the 
form of death that awaited me. As localities, 
which have failed to insf)ire a strong attach- 
ment, become endowed with a certain degree of 
interest when wo are about to part from them 
forever, I never held life so desirable as now 
that I was going to leave it ; and yet, with all 
this, 1 fell into a sleep so heavy and profound, 
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that I never awoke till late in the evening. 
Twice was I sliaken by the shoulder ere I 
could throw off the heavy weight of slumber; 
and even when I looked up, and saw the armed 
figures around me, I could have laid down once 
^uore, and composed myself to another sleep. ' 

The first thing which thoroughly aroused 
me, and at once brightened up my slumbering 
senses, was missing my jacket, for which 1 
searched every corner of my cell, forgetting that 
it had been taken away, as the nature of my 
sentence was declared “ infamante.” The next 
shock was still greater, when two sapeurs came 
forward to tie my wrists together behind my 
back ; I neither spoke nor resisted, but in silent 
submission complied with each order given 
me. 

All preliminaries being completed, 1 was led 
forw’ard, preceded by a pioneer, and guarded on 
either side by two sapeurs of “ the guard a 
mufiled drum, ten paces in advance, keeping up 
a low monotonous rumble os we went. 

Our w»ay led along the ramparts, beside 
which ran a row of little gardens, in which the 
children of the officers were at play. They 
ceased their childish gambols as we drew near, 
and came closer up to watch us. 1 isould mark 
the terror and pity in their little faces as they 
gazed at me ; I could see the traits of compas- 
sion WMth w’hich they pointed me out to each 
other, and my heart swelled with gratitude for 
even so slight a sympathy. It was with diffi- 
culty 1 could restrain the emotion of that mo- 
ment, but WMth a great effort 1 did subdue it, 
and marched on, to all seeming, unmoved. A 
little further on, as we turned the angle of the 
wall, I looked back to catch one last look at 
them. Would that I had never done so ! They 
had quitted the railings, and were«now standing 
in a group, in the act of performing a mimic 
execution. One, without his jacket, was kneel- 
ing on the grass. But 1 could not bear the 
sight, and in scornful anger 1 closed my eyes, 
and saw no more. 

A low whispering conversation was kept up 
by the soldiers around me. They were grum- 
bling at the long distance they had to march, as 
the “affair” might just as well have taken 
place on the glacis as two miles away. How 
different were my feelings — how dear to me 
was now eveiy minute, every second of exist- 
ence ; how my heart leaped at each turn of the 
way, as 1 still saw a space to traverse, and some 
little interval longer to live. 

“ And, mayhap, after all,” muttered one dark- 
faced fellow, “ we shall have come all this way 
for nothing. There can be no ‘ fusillade ’ with- 
out the generaFs signature, so I heard the adju- 
tant say ; and who’s to promise that he’ll be at 
liis quarters?” 

“Very true,” said another; “he may be 
absent, or at table.” 

“At table!” cried two or three together; 
“ and what if he were ?” 

“If he be,” rejoined the former speaker, 
“we may go back again for our pains! I 


ought to know him well ; I was his orderly for 
eight months, when I served in the ‘Legors,’ 
and can tell you, my lads, I wouldn’t bo the 
officer who would bring him a report, or a 
return to sign, once he had opened out his nap- 
kin on his knee ; and it’s not very far from his 
dinner-hour now.” 

What a sudden thrill of hope ran through 
me! Perhaps 1 should be spared for another 
day. 

“No, no, we’re all in time,” exclaimed the 
sergeant ; “1 can see the general’s tent from 
this; and there he stands, with all his staff 
around him.” 

“ Yes ; and there go the other escorts — they 
will be up before us if wo don’t make haste ; 
quick-time, lads. Come along, mon chcr,” said 
he, addressing me; “thou’rt not tired, I hope.” 

“Not tired!” replied I; “but remember, 
sergeant, what a long journey I have before 
me.” 

Pardicn I don’t believe all that rhodo- 
montade about another world,” said he gruffly ; 
“the republic settled that question.” 

I made np reply. For such words, at such 
a moment, were the most terrible of tortures to 
me. And now wc moved on at a brisker 
pace, and crossing a little wooden bridge, en- 
tered a kind of esplanade of closely-shaven turf, 
at one corner of which stood the capacious tent 
of the commander-in-chief, for such, in Moreau’s 
absence, was General Berthicr. Numbers of 
staff-officers about on duty, and a 

large travclingt^l^^HE from which the horses 
seemed recently^MIRie^, stood before the tent. 

We halted as we crossed the bridge, while 
the adjutant advanced to obtain the signature to 
the sentence. My eyes followed him till tfiey 
swam W'ith rising tears, and I could not w^ipe 
them away, as my hands were fettered. IIow 
rapidly did my thoughts travel during those few 
moments. The good old Pere Michel came 
back to me in memory, and I tried to think of 
the consolhtion his presence w^ould have afTi>rded 
me ; but I could do no more than think cf 
them. 

Which is the prisoner Ticrnay?” cried a 
young aid-de-camp, cantering up to w^herc 1 
was standing. 

“ Here, sir,” replied the sergeant, pushing me 
forward. 

“ So,” rejoined the officer, angrily, “ this fel- 
low has been writing letters, it would Kcom, 
reflecting upon the justice of his sentence, and 
arraigning the conduct of his judges. Your 
epistolary tastes arc like to cost you dearly, nj}' 
lad; it had been better for you if writing had 
been omitted in your education. Rccondnct 
the others, sergeant, they are respited ; this 
fellow alone is to undergo his sentence. 

The other two prisoners gave aT* snort 
simultaneous cry of joy as they fell back, and^ 
stood alohe in front of the escort. 

“ Parbleu ! he has forgotten the signature,” 
said the adjutant, casting his eye over the 
paper : “ he was chattering and laughing all 
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the time, with the pen in his hand, and 1 sup- 
pose fancied that he had signed it.^’ 

Nathalie was there, perhaps,” said the aid- 
de-camp, significantly. 

She was, and 1 never saw her looking bet- 
ter. It’s something like eight years since I 
saw her last; and I vow she seems not only 
handsomer, but fresher and more youthful to- 
day than then.” 

“ Where is she going ; have you heard ?” 

“ Who can tell ? Her passport is like a 
firman ; she may travel where she pleases. The 
rumor of the day says Italy.” 

I thought she looked provoked at Moreau’s 
absence ; it seemed like want of attention on 
his part, a lack of courtesy she’s not used to.” 

“Very true; and her reception of Berihior 
was any thing but gracious, although ho cer- 
tainly displayed all his civilities in her behalf.” 

“ Strange days we live in !” sighed the other, 

when a man’s promotion hangs upon the 
favorable word of a — ” 

“ Hush ! take care 1 be cautious !” whisper- 
ed the other. “Lot us not forget this poor 
fellow’s business. How are you to settle it ? 
Js the signature of any consequence? The 
whole sentence all is right and regular.” 

I shouldn’t like to omit the signature,” said 
the other, cautiously ; “ it looks like careless- 
ness, and might involve us in trouble here- 
after.” 

“ Then we must wait ^ome time, for I see 
they are gone to <linnei^||L 

“ So I perceive,” r«^w|ie former, ns he 
lighted his cigar, and wl|p[Kimself on a bank. 
“ You may let the prisoner sit dowm, sergeant, 
and leave his hands free ; ho looks wearied and 
exhausted.” 

I was too "weak to speak, but I looked my 
gratitude ; and sitting down upon the grass, 
covered my face, and wept heartily. 

Although quite clo.se to where the officers 
sat together chatting and jesting, I heard little 
or nothing of what they said. Already the things 
of life had ceased to have any hold upon me ; and 
I could have heard of the greatest victory, or list- 
ened to a story of the most fatal defeat, without 
ihe slightest interest or emotion. An occasional 
word or a name would strike upon my oar, but 
leave no impression nor any memory behind it. 

The military band was performing various 
marches and opera airs before the tent where 
the general dined, and in the melody, softened 
by distance, I felt a kind of culm and sleepy 
repose that lulled me into a species of ecstasy. 

At last the music ceased to play, and the 
Adjutant, starting hurriedly up, called on the 
sergeant to move forward. 
j “ By Jove !” cried he, “ they seem preparing 
WA promenade, and vro shall get into a scrape 
■'*' f^ferthwa^sees us hero. Keep your party yon- 
|or, sergeant, out of sight, till 1 obtain the 
signature.” 

And so saying, away he went toward the 
tent at a sharp gallop. 

A few seconds, and I watched him crossing 


the esplanade ; he dismounted and disappeared. 
A terrible choking sensation -was over me, and 
I scarcely was conscious that they \rerc again 
tying my hands. The adjutant came out again, 
and made a sign with his sword. 

“ We are to move on !” said the sergeant;^ 
half in doubt. 

“ Not at all,” broke in the aid-de-camp ; ho 
is making a sign for you to bring up the pris- 
oner 1 There, he is repeating the signal ; lead 
him forward.” 

I knew very little of how — less still of why — 
but wo moved on in the direction of the tent, 
and in a few minutes stood before it. Tbo 
sounds of revelry and laughter, the crash of 
voices, and the clink of glasses, together with 
the hoarse bray of the brass band, which again 
struck up, all were co-mingled in my brain, as, 
taking me by the arm, I was led forward within 
the tent, and found myself at tho foot of a table 
covered with all the gorgeousness of silver plate, 
and glowdng with bouquets of flowers and fruits. 
In the one hasty glance I gave, before my lids 
fell over my swimming eyes, I could see tho 
splendid uniforms of the guests as they sat 
around the board, and the magnificent costume 
of a lady in tho place of honor next the head. 

Several of those who sat at the lower end of 
the table drew back their seals as 1 came for- 
w^ard, and seemed as if desirous to give the gen- 
eral a better view of me. 

Overwhelmed by the misery of my fate, as I 
stood awaiting my death, 1 felt as though a 
mere word, a look, would have crushed me but 
one moment back ; but novr, as I stood there, be- 
fore that group of gazers, whose eyes scanned 
me with looks of insolent disdain, or still more 
insulting curiosity, a sense of proud defiance 
seized me, Jo confront and dare them with 
glances haughty and .scornful as their own. It 
seemed to me so base and unworthy a part to 
summon a poor wretch before them, as if to whet 
their new appetite for enjoyment by the aspect 
of his misery, that an indignant anger took 
possession of me, and I drew myself up to my 
full height, and stared at them calm and steadily. 

“ So, then !” cried a deep soldicr-likc voice 
from tho far-end of the table, which I at onco 
recognized as the gcneral-in-chief’s ; “ so, then, 
gentlemen, we have now the honor of seeing 
among us the hero of the Rhine ! This is the 
distinguished individual by whoso prowess the 
passage of the river was effected, and the 
Swabian infantry cut off in their retreat ! Is it 
not true, sir ?” said he, addressing me with a 
savage scowl. 

“ I have had my share in the nehievemont !” 
said I, with a cool air of defiance. 

“Parblcu! you are modest, sir. So had 
every drummer-hoy that beat his tattoo I But 
yours was the part of a great leader, if I err 
not ?” 

I made no answer, but stood firm and un- 
moved. 

“ How do you call the island which you have 
immortalized by your valor?” 
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“ The Fels Insel, sir.” 

“ Gentlemen, Idt us drink to the hero of the 
Fels Insel,” said he, holding up his glass for the 
serrant to fill it. “ A bumper — lull, a fiow- 
ing bumper 1 And let him also pledge a toast, 
in vhich bis interest must be so brief. Give 
lim a glass, Contard.” 

“ His hands are tied, mon general.” 

“ Then free them at once.” 

The order was obeyed in a second ; and I, 
summoning up all my courage to seem as easy 
and indifferent as they were, lifted the glass to 
my lips, and drained it off. 

“ Another glass, now, to the health* of this 
fair lady, through whose} intercession we owe 
the pleasure of your company,” said the gen- 
eral. 

“ Willingly,” said I ; “ and may one so beau- 
tiful seldom find herself in a society so unwor- 
thy of her 1” 

A perfect roar of laughter succeeded the in- 
solence of this speech ; amid which 1 was half 
pushed, half dragged, up to the end of the table, 
where the gener^ sat. 

‘‘How so, Coquin, do you dare to insult a 
French general, at the head of his own staff!” 

“ If 1 did, sir, it were quite as brave as to 
mock a poor criminal on the way to his execu- 
tion !” 

“ That is the boy ! I know him now ! the 
very same lad !” cried the lady, as, stooping 
behind Bqrthier’s chair, she stiptched out her 
hand toward me. “ Come here ; are you not 
Colonel Mahon’s godson?” 

I looked her full in the face ; and whether her 
own thoughts gave the impulse, or that some- 
thing in my stare suggested it, she blushed till 
her check grew crimson. 

“ Poor Charles was so fond of him !” whis- 
pered she in Berthier’s ear ; and, as she .spoke, 
the expression of her face at once recalled where 
I had seen her, and I now perceived that she 
wsis the same person 1 had seen at table with 
Colonel Mahon, and whom 1 believed to bo his 
wife. 

A low whispering conversation now ensued 
between the general and her, at 'the close of 
which, he turned to me and said, 

“ Madame Merlancourt has deigned to take 
an interest in you — ^you are pardoned. Remem- 
ber, sir, to whom you ovre your life, and be 
grateful to her for it.” ^ 

1 took the hand she extended toward me, and 
pressed it to my lips. 

“ Madame,” said I, “ there is but one favor 
more 1 would ask in this world, and with it I 
could think myself happy.” 

“ But can 1 grant it, mon cher,” said she, 
smiling. 

“ If 1 am to judge from the influence I have 
seen you wield, madame, here and elsewhere, 
this petition will easily be accorded.” 

A slight flush colored the lady’s cheek, while 
that of the general became dyed red with anger. 

1 saw I had committed some terrible blun- 
der, biK.V>w, or in what, 1 knew not. 


“^Vell, sir,” said Madame Merlancourt, ad- 
dressing me with a stately coldness of manner, 
very different from her former tone, “ Let us 
hear what you ask, for we are already taking 
up a vast deal of time that our host would pre- 
fer devoting to his friends, what is it you wish?” 

“ My discharge from a service, madame, where 
zeal and enthusiasm are rewarded with infamy 
and disgrace ; my freedom to be any thing but 
a French soldier.” 

“You are resolved, sir, that I am not to be 
proud of my proteg^^,” said she, haughtily; 
“ what words are these to speak in presence of 
a general and his officers?” 

“ 1 am bold, madame, as you say, but I am 
wronged.” 

“ How BO, sir — in what have you been in- 
jured ?” cried the general, hastily, “ except in 
tbe excessive condescension which has stimu- 
lated your presumption. But we are really too 
indulgent in this long parley. Madame, per- 
mit me to offer you some coffee under the trees. 
Contardo, tell the band to follow us. Gentlemen, 
we expect the pleasure of your society.” 

And so saying, Berthier presented his arm to 
the lady, who swept proudly past without deign- 
ing to notice me. In a few minutes the tent 
was cleared of all, except the servants occupied 
I in removing the remains of the dessert, and I 
fell back unremarked and unobserved, to take 
my way homeward to the barracks, more indif- 
ferent to life than ever I had been afraid ol 
death. 

As I am not likely to recur at any length to 
the somewhat famous person to whom 1 owed 
my life, I may as well state that her name has 
since occupied no inconsiderable share of atten- 
tion in France, and her history, under the title 
of “ M6moires d’une Conteraporaine,” excited a 
degree of intere.st and anxiety in quarters which 
one might have fancied far al)ove the reach of 
her revelations. At the time I speak of, I little 
knew the character of the age in which such 
influences*were all powerful, nor how destinies 
very different from mine hung upon the favorit- 
ism of “ La belle Nathalie.” Had I knowm thesb 
things’, and still more, had 1 known the sad fate 
to which she brought my poor friend, Colonel 
Mahon, 1 might have scrupled to accept my life 
at such hands, or involved myself in a debt, of 
gratitude to one for whom I was subsequently 
to feel nothing but hatred and aversion. It was 
indeed a terrible period, and in nothing more so 
than the fact, that acts of benevolence and chari- 
ty wore blended up with features of falsehood, 
treachery, and baseness, which made one despair 
of humanity, and think the very worst of theft- 
species. 

% CHAPTER XV. 

- 4 * ’ 

SCRAPS OP HISTORY. 

Nothing displays more powerfully the force of 
egotism than the simple truth that, when any man 
sets himself down to write the events of his life, 
the really momentous oocurrences in which he 
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may have borne a part occupy a conspicuously 
small place, whei> each petty incident of a 
merely personal nature, is dilated and extended 
beyond all bounds. In one sense, the reader ben- 
efits by this, since there are few impertinences 
less forgivable than the obtrusion of some in- 
significant name into the narrative of facts that 
are meet for history. 1 have made these re- 
marks in a spirit of apology to my reader ; not 
alone for the accuracy of my late detail, but also, 
if 1 should seem in future to dwell but passingly 
on the truly important facts of a great campaign, 
in which my own part was so humble. 

I was a soldier in that glorious army which 
Moreau led into the heart of Germany, and 
whose victorious career would only have ceased 
when they entered the capital of the Empire, 
had it not been for the unhappy mistakes of 
Jburdan, who commanded the auxiliary forces 
in the north. For nigh three months wo ad- 
vanced steadily and successfully, superior in 
every engagement ; w’C only waited for the mo- 
ment of junction with Jourdan’s army, to de- 
clare the empire our own ; when at last came 
the terrible tidings that he had bepn beaten, and 
that Latonr was advancing from Ulm to turn 
our left flank, and cut off our communications 
with France. 

Two hundred miles from our own frontiers — 
separated from the Rhino by that terrible Black 
Forest whose defiles are mere gorges between 
vast mountains — with an army fifty thousand 
strong on one flank, and the Archduke Charles 
commanding a force of nigh thirty thousand on 
the other — such were the dreadful combinations 
which now threatened us with a defeat not less 
signal than Jourdan\s own. Our strength, how- 
c^r, lay in a superb army of seventy thousand 
unbeaten men, led on by one 'whose name alone 
w’as victory. 

On the 24th of September, the order for re- 
treat was given ; the army began to retire by 
slow marches, prepared to contest every inch 
of ground, and make every available spot a 
battle-field. The baggage and ammunition were 
sent on in front, and two days’ march in advance. 
Behind, a formidable rcre-guard was ready to 
repulse every attack of the enemy. Before, 
how^ever, entering those close defiles by which 
his retreat lay, Moreau determined to give one 
terrible lesson to his enemy. Like the hunted 
tiger turning upon his pursuers, he suddenly 
halted at Bibcrach, and ere Latour, who com- 
manded the Austrians, was aware of his pur- 
pose, assailed the imperial forces with an attack 
on right, centre, and left together. Four thou- 
. Aind prisoners and eighteen pieces of cannon 
were trophies of the victory. „ 

I iThe day after this decisive battle our march 
^ and the advanced-guard efitored 

^"C*at narteir and dismal defile which goes by 
tine nam ejrf the “Valley of Hell,” when our 
left and li^P^^anks, stationed at the entrance 
of the pass; enhetnally secured the retreat against 
molestation. The voltigeurs of St. Cyr crown- 
ing the heights as we went, swept away the 
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light troops which were spattered along the 
rocky eminences, and in less than a fortnight 
our army debouched by Fribourg and Oppen- 
heim into the valley of the Rhine, not a gun 
having been lost, not a caisson deserted, during 
that perilous movement. • 

The Archduke, however, having ascertained 
the direction of Moreau’s retreat, advanced by 
a parallel pass through the Kinzigthal, and. at- 
tacked St. Cyr at Nauendorf, and defeated him. ' 
Our right flank, severely handled at Emmen- 
dingen, the whole force was obliged to retreat 
on Hupingen, and once more we found ourselves 
upon the banks of the Rhine, no longer an ad- 
vancing army, high tn hope, and flushed w4th 
victory, but beaten, harassed, and retreating I 

The last few days of that retreat presented a 
scene of disaster such as I can never forget. To 
avoid the furious charges of the Austrian caval- 
ry, against which our own could no longer make 
resistance, we had fallen back upon a line of 
country cut up into rocky cliffs and precipices, 
and covered by a dense pine forest. Here, ne- 
cessarily broken up into small parties, we were 
assailed by the light troops of the enemy, led 
on through the various passes by the peasantiy, 
whose animosity our own severity had excited. 
It was, therefore, a continual hand-to-hand strug- 
gle, in which, opposed as we were to over num- 
bers, well acquainted wdth every advantage of 
the ground, our loss was terrific. It is said 
that nigh seven thousand men fcffl — an im- 
mense number, when no general action had oc- 
curred. Whatever the actual loss, such were 
the circumstances of our army, that Moreau 
hastened to propose an armistice, on the con- 
dition of the Rhine being the boundary between 
the two armies, while Kehl was still to be held 
by the French. * 

The propoisal was rejected by the Austrians, 
who ‘at once commenced preparations for a 
siege of the fortress with forty thousand troops, 
under Latour's command. The earlier months* 
of wdnter now passed in the labors of the siege, 
and on the morning of New Year’s Day the firsi 
attack was made ; the second line was carried 
a few days after, and, after a glorious defense 
by Desaix, the garrison capitulated, and evacu- 
ated the fortress on the 9th of the month. Thus, 
in the space of six short months, hfid we ad- 
vanced with a conquering army into the very 
heart of the Empire, and now we "vi^cro back 
again within our owm frontier ; not one single 
trophy of all our victories remaining, two-thirds 
of our army dead or wounded, more than all, the 
prestige of our superiority fatally injured, and 
that of the enemy’s valor and prowess as sig- 
nally elevated. 

The short annals of a successful soldier are 
(^ten comprised in the few words which state 
how he was made lieutenant at such a date, 
promoted to his company here, obtained his 
majority there, succeeded to the command of 
his regiment at such a place, and so on. Now 
my exploits may even be more briefly written 
g|S regards this campaign ! for w'hother at Kehl, 
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at Nauendorf, on Uie Etz, or at Huningen, I 
ended as I begun — a simple soldier of the ranks. 
A few slight wounds, a few still more insig- 
nificant words of praise, were all that I brought 
back with me ; but if my trophies were small, 
Idiad gained considerably both in habits of dis- 
cipline and obedience. 1 had learned to endure, 
ably and without complaining, the inevitable 
hardships of a campaign, and better still, to see, 
‘that the irrepressible impulses of the soldier, 
however prompted by zeal or heroism, may 
oftener mar than promote the more mature 
plans of his general. Scarcely had my fe^ once 
more touched French ground, than 1 was seized 
with the ague, then raging as an epidemic 
among the troops, and sent forward with a large 
detachment of sick to the Military Hospital of 
Strasbourg. 

Here I bethought me of my patron, Colonel 
Mahon, and determined to write to him. For 
this purpose I addressed a question to the Ad- 
jutant-general’s office to ascertain the colonel’s 
address. The reply was a brief and stunning 
one — he had been dismissed the service. No 
persona] calamity could have thrown me into 
deeper affiiotion ; nor had I even the sad con- 
solation of learning any of the circumctances of 
this misfortune. His death, even though there- 
by I sbiNild have lost my only friend, would 
have been a lighter evil than this disgrace ; and 
coming as did the tidings when I was already 
broken by ^sickness and defeat, more than ever 
disgusted me with a soldier’s life. It was then 
with a feeling of total indificrence that I heard 
a rumor which at another moment would have 
filled me with enthusiasm — the order for all 
invalids sufficiently well to be removed, to be 
drafted into regiments serving in Italy. The 
fame of Bonaparte, who commanded that army, 
had now surpassed that of all the other generals j 
his victories paled the glory of their successes, 
and it was already a mark of distinction to have 
served under his command. 

The walls of the hospital wore scrawled over 
with the names of his victories ; rude sketches 
of Alpine passes, terrible ravines, or snow-clad 
peaks met the eye every where *, and the one 
magical name, “Bonaparte,” written beneath, 
.seemed the key to all their meaning. With him 
war seemed to assume all the charms of romance. 
Each action was illustraled by feats of valor or 
heroism, and a halo of glory seemed to shine 
over all the achievements of iiis genius. 

It was a clear, bright morning of March, 
when a light frost sharpened the air, and a fair, 
blue sky overhead showed a cloudless elastic 
atmosphere, that the “ Invalides,” as we were 
all called, were drawn up in the great square of 
the hospital for inspection. Two superior offi- 
cers of the staff, attended by several surgeons 
and an adjutant, sat at a table in front of us, on 
which lay the regimental books and conduct- 
rolls of the different corps. Such of the sick as 
had received severe wounds, incapacitating them 
for farther service, were presented with some^ 
slightljnsward — a few francs in money, a great«i 


coat, or a pair of shoes, and obtained their free- 
dom. Others, whose injuriea were less import- 
ant, received tfieir promotion, or some slight 
increase of pay, these favors being all measured 
by the character the individual bore in his reg- 
iment, and the opinion certified of him by his 
commanding officer. When my turn came and 
I stood forward, 1 felt a kind of shame to think 
how little claim I could prefer either to honor 
or advancement. 

“ Maurice Tiernay, slightly wounded by a 
sabre at Nauendorf — ^flesh-wound at Biberach 
— enterprising and active, but presumptuous 
and overbearing with his comrades,” read out 
the adjutant, while he added a few words I 
could not hear, but at which the superior laughed 
heartily. 

“ What says the doctor ?” asked he, after 
pause. 

“This has been a bad case of ague, and I 
doubt if the young fellow will ever be fit for 
active service — certainly not at present.” 

“Is there a vacancy at Saumur?” asked the 
general. “I see be has been employed in the 
school at Nonpy.” 

“Yes, sir; for the third class there is one.” 

“Let him have it, then. Tiernay, you are 
appointed as aspirant of the third class at the 
College of Saumur. Take care that the report 
of your conduct be more creditable than what is 
written here. Your opportunities will now be 
oonsiderablc, and if well employed, may lead to 
further honor and distinction; if neglected or 
abused, your changes are forfeited forever.” 

1 bowed and retired, as little satisfied with 
the admonition as elated with the prospect 
which converted mo from a soldier into a 
scholar, and, in the first verge of manhodb, 
threw me bock once more into tho condition of 
a mere boy. 

Eighteen months of my life — not the least 
happy, perhaps, since in the peaceful portion I 
can trace so little to be sorry for — glided over 
beside the 4)anks of the beautiful Loire, the in- 
tervals in the hours of study being spent either 
in the riding-school, or the river, where, in 
addition to swimming and diving, we were 
instructed in pontooning and rafting, the modes 
of transporting ammunition and artillery, and the 
attacks of infantry by cavalry pickets. 

I also learned to speak and write English and 
German with great ease and fluency, besides 
acquiring some skill in military drawing and 
engineering. 

It is true thal the imprisonment chafed sorely 
against us, as we read of tho great achievements 
of our armies in various parts of the world ; of 
the great battles of Cairo and the Pyramids, of 
Acre and Mount Thabor ; and of which a hop- 
day and a fete were to be our only shar^j^ JL 

The terrible storms which shook E<:Ijope frCn 
end to end, only reached us in the bulletins ok 
new victories ; and we pajftCed for the time when 
we, too, should be actors 'in the glorious exploits 
of France. 

It is already known to the reader that of the 
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country from which my family oame 1 myself 
knew nothing. The very little 1 had ever learned 
of it from my father was also a mere tradition ; 
still was 1 known among my comrades only as 
** the Irishman,’’ and by that name was I recog- 
nized, even in the record of the school, where 1 
was inscribed thus : Maurice Tiernay, dit 
I’lrlandais.” It was on this very simple and 
seemingly-unimportant fact my whole fate in 
life was to turn ; and in this wise — ^But the ex- 
planation deserves a chapter of its own, and 
shall have it. 

(To be eontimusd.) 

[From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal.} 

THE ENCHANTED ROCK. 

A bout four miles west-northwest of Cape 
Clear Island and lighthouse, on the south- 
west coast of Ireland, a singularly-shaped rock, 
called the Fastnett, rises abruptly and perpen- 
dicularly a height of ninety feet above the sea 
level in the Atlantic Ocean. It is about nine 
miles from the mainland, and the country-peo- 
ple say it is nine milen from ev^ part of the 
coast. 

The Fastnett for ages has been in the undis- 
turbed possession of the cormorant, sea-gull, 
and various other tribes of sea-fowl, and was 
also a noted place for large conger eels, bream, 
and pollock ; but from a superstitious dread of 
the place, the fishermen seldom fished near it. 
During foggy weather, and when the rock is 
partially enveloped in mist, *it has very much 
the appearance of a large vessel under sail — 
hence no doubt the origin of all the wonderful 
tales and traditions respecting the Fastnett 
bSng enchanted, and its celebrated feats. The 
old people all along the sea-coast are under the 
impression that the Fastnett hoists sails before 
sunrise on the 1st of May in every year, and 
takes a cruise toward the Dursey Islands, at the 
north entrance of Baiitry Bay, a distance of 
some forty miles ; and that, after dancing sev- 
oral times round the rocks known to mariners 
as the Bull, Cow, and Calf, it then shapes its 
homeward course, drops anchor at the spot 
from whence it sailed, and remains stationary 
during the remainder of the year. 

The Fastnett, however, it appears, is not the 
only enchanted spot in that locality ; for at the 
head of Schull Harbor, about nine miles north 
of the rock, on the top of Mount Gabriel — about 
1400 feel above the sea-level — is a celebrated 
ake, which the people say is so deep, that the 
^ngest line ever made would not reach its bot- 
tom. It is also stoutly asserted that a gentle- 
man once dropped his walking-stick into the 
la\e, and that it was afterward found by a fish- 
0 ? the Fastnett. On another occasion, 

e, female Ashing to get some water from the 
like to perform a miraculous cure on one of her 
friends, accidentally let fall the jug into the wa- 
ter, and after several months, the identical jug — 
it could not be mistaken, part of the lip being 
broken ofi^was also picked up near the Fast- 


nett. For such reasons the people imagine 
that there is some mysterious connection be- 
tween the rock and the lake, and that they 
have a subterranean passage or means of com- 
munication. Captain Wolfe, indeed, during his 
survey of the coast in 1848, sounded the mys- 
terious pool, and found the bottom with a line 
Beven feet long; but the people shake their 
heads at the idea, and say it was all freemoBonry, 
on the part of the captain, and ask how he ac- 
counts for the affair of the stick and jug? It 
will be some time, I presume, before this puz- 
zling aqnestion can be solved to the satisfaction 
of all parties; and the traditions of the stick 
and jug, and many other extraordinary occur- 
rences, are likely to be handed down to suc- 
ceeding generations. The lake, or bog-hole, 
must therefore be left alone in its glory; but, 
alas ! not so with the Fastnett. 

No more will it hoist sail for its Walpurgic 
trip, and cruise to the Durseys, for it is now 
firmly moored; and in the hands of man the 
wonderful Fastnett is reduced to a simple isolated 
rock in the Atlantic Ocean. During the awful 
shipwrecks in the winters of 1846 and 1847, 
but little assistance was derived from the Cape 
Clear light, which is too elevated, and is often 
totally obscured by fog, and this drew attention 
to the Fastnett Rock as a more eligible site for 
a pharos, being in the immediate route of all 
outward and homeward-bound vessels ; but the 
great difficulty was to effect a landing, and 
make the necessary surveys; its sides being 
almost perpendicular, and continually lashed by 
a heavy surge or surf. After many attempts, 
Captain Wolfe did effect a landing ; and having 
made the necessary survey, and reported favor- 
ably as to its advantages, it was determined by 
the Ballast Roard to erect on it a lighthouse 
forthwith. Operations were commenced in the 
summer of 1847, by sinking or excavating a 
circular shaft about twelve feet deep in the solid 
rock ; holes were then drilled, in which were 
fixed strong iron shafts for the framework of the 
house ; and then the masons began to rear the 
edifice. The workmen found it pleasant enough 
during the summer and autumn of 1847, and 
lived in tents on the summit of the rock, and 
looked over the mainland with the aid of a glass, 
like so many of their predecessors — the cor- 
morants. 

In the spring of 1848, however, when opera- 
tions were resumed, after a cessation of the 
works for tho winter, the scene changed. It 
began to blow very hard from the northwest ; 
and the men secured their building, which was 
now several feet above the rocks, as well as they 
could, and covered it over with strong and heavy 
lieams of timber, leaving a small aperture for 
ingress and egress, and then awaited in silence 
the result. During the night the wind increased, 
and the sea broke with such fury over the whole 
rock, that the men imagined every suoooeding 
wave to be commissioned to sweep them into 
the abyss. It only extinguished their fire, how- 
ever, and carried off most of their proviaions, 
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together with sundry heavy pieces of cast-iron, | 
a large blacksmith’s anvil, and the crane with j 
which' the building materials were lifted on the | 
rook. The storm lasted upward of a week, 
during which time no vessel or boat could ap- 
proach ; and the crew of this island-ship re- 
mained drenched with water, and nearly perished : 
with cold in a dark hole, with nothing to relieve 
their* hunger but water-soaked biscuit. But the 
wind at length suddenly shifted, the sea moder- 
ated, and they were enabled eventually to crawl 
out of their hole more dead than alive. In a 
few days a boat approached as near as possible, 
and by the aid of ropes fastened round their 
waists, they were drawn one by one from the 
rock through the boiling surf. The men speed- 
ily recovered, and have since raised the building 
som3 twenty feet above the ground : the extreme 
heignt is to be sixty feet. This is the last 
adventure of the Enchanted Rock ; but wc trust 
a brilliant history is before it, in which, instead 
of expending its energies in idle cruises, it will 
act the part of the beneficent preserver of life 
and property. 

[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal.] 

THE FORCE OF FEAR. 

A t the close of the winter of 1825-6, about 
dusk in the afternoon, just as the wealthy 
dealers in the Palais Royal at Paris 'were about 
lighting their lamps and putting up their shut- 
ters (the practice of the major part of them at 
nightfall), a well-known money-changer sat be- 
hind his counter alone, surrounded by massive 
heaps of silver and gold, the glittering and ster- 
ling currency of all the kingdoms of Europe. 
He had well-nigh closed his operations for the 
day, and was enjoying in anticipafion the pros- 
pect of a good dinner. Between the easy- 
chair upon which he reclined in perfect satisfac- | 
tion, and the door which opened into the north : 
side of the immense quadrangle of which the 
splendid edifice above-mentioned is composed, 
arose a stout wire partition, reaching nearly to 
the ceiling, and resting upon the counter, w^hich 
traversed the whole length of the room. Thus 
he was effectually cut off from all possibility of 
unfriendly contact from any of his occasional 
visitors ; while a small shding-board that ran 
in and out under the wire partition served a.s 
the medium of his peculiar commerce. Upon 
this he received every coin, note, or draft pre- 
•sented for change ; and having first carefully 
examined it, returned its value by the same con- 
veyance, in the coin of France, or indeed of any 
country required. Behind him was a door com- 
municating with his domestic chambers, and in 
the middle of the counter was another, the up- 
per part of which formed a portion of the wire 
partition above described. 

The denizen of this little chamber had al- 
ready ckMsed his outer shutters, and was just on 
the point of locking up his doors, and retiring 
to his repast, when two young men entered. 
They were evidently Italians, from their cos- 


tume and peculiar dialect. Had it been earlier 
in the day, when there would have been suffi- 
cient light to have discerned their features and 
expression, it is probable tl^at our merchant 
Ayould have defeated their plans, for he vras 
well skilled in detecting the tokens of fraud 
or design in the human countenance. But they 
had chosen their time too appropriately. One 
of them, advancing toward the counter, demand- 
ed change in French coin for an English sover- 
eign, which he laid upon the sliding board, and 
passed through the wire partition. The money- 
changer rose immediately, and having ascertained 
that the coin w'as genuine, returned its proper 
equivalent by the customary mode of transfer. 
The Italians turned as if to leave the apart- 
ment, when ho who had received the money 
suddenly dropped the silver, as though accident- 
ally, upon the floor. As it was now nearly 
dark, it was scarcely to be expected that they 
could find the whole of the pieces without the 
assistance of a light. This the unconscious 
merchant hastened to supply; and unlocking, 
without suspicion, the door of the partition be- 
tween them, 'stooped with a candle over the 
floor in search of the lost coin. In this position 
the unfortunate man was immediately as.sailcd 
with repeated stabs from a poniard, and he at 
length fell, after a few feeble and ineffectual 
struggles, senseless, and apparently lifeless, at 
the feet of his assassins. 

A considerable time elapsed ere, by the for- 
tuitous entrance of a stranger, he was discovered 
in this dreadful situation; vrhen it was found 
that the assassins, having first helped themselves 
to an almost incredible amount of money, had 
fled, without any thing being left by which a 
clew might have been obtained to their retreaV 

The unfortunate victim of their rapacity and 
cruelty was, however, not dead. Strange as it 
may appear, although he had received upward 
of twenty wound.s, .several of which plainly 
showed that the dagger had been driven to the 
very hilt, Ic survived ; and in a few months 
after the event, vras again to be seen in his 
long-accustomed place at the changer’s board. 
In vain had the most diligent search been made 
by the military police of Paris for the perpe- 
trators of this detestable deed. The villains 
had eluded all inquiry and investigation, and 
Would in all probability have escaped undis- 
covered with their booty but for a mutually- 
cherished distrust of each other. Upon the first 
and complete success of their plan, the question 
arose, how to dispose of their enormous plunder, 
amounting to more than a hundred thousand 
pounds. Fearful of the researches of the police, 
they dared not retain it at their lodgings. To 
trust a third party with their secret was not 'o 
be thought of. At length, after lonjg^ 
lous deliberation, they agreed to ranceal tb) 
money outside the barriers of Paris until they 
should have concocted some safe plan for trans- 
porting it to their own country. This they ac- 
cordingly did, burying the treasure under a tree 
about a mile from the Barriere d’Enfer. But 
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they wore still as far as ever from a mutSal un* ' 
derstanding. Wfien they separated, on any 
pretense, each returned to the spot which con- 
tained the stolen treasure, where of course he 
was sure to find the other. Suspicion thus 
formed and fed soon grow into dislike and hat- 
red, until at length, each loathing the sight of 
the other, they agreed finally to divide the 
booty, and then eternally to separate, each to 
the pursuit of his own gratification. It then 
becamo necessary to carry the whole of the 
money home to their lodgings in Paris, in order 
that it might, according to their notions, be 
equitably divided. 

The reader must here be reminded that there 
exists in Paris a law relative to wines and 
spirituous liquors which allows them to be re- 
tailed at a much lower price without the bar- 
riers than that at Tvhich they are sold wdthin 
the walls of the city. This law has given rise, 
among the lower orders of people, to frequent 
attempts at smuggling liquors in bladders con- 
cealed about their persons, often in their hats. 
The penalty for the offense was so high, that it 
was very rarely enforced, and gracticalJy it was 
very seldom, indeed, that the actual loss incurred 
by the offending party >va.s any thing more than 
the paltry venture, which he was generally per- 
mitted to abandon, making the best use of his 
heels to escape any further punishment. The 
gensdarmes planted at the different barriers 
generally made a prey of the potables which 
they captured, and w^ero consequently interested 
in keeping a good look-out for ofienders. It 
was this vigilance that led to the discovery of 
the robbers j f<*r, not being able to devise any^ 
better })lan for the removal of the money than 
•that of secreting it about ihcir persons, they 
attempted thus to carry out their ohjccl. But 
as one of them, heavily encumbered with the 
golden spoils, was passing through the Barrierc 
d’Enler, one of the soldicr-polico who was on 
duty as sentinel, suspecting, from his appear- 
ance and hesitating gait, that he carried smug- 
gled liquors in his hat, suddenly stepped behind 
him and struck it from his head with his hal- 
berd. What was his astonishment to behold, 
instead of the expected bladder of wine or spirits, 
several small bags of gold and rolls of English 
bank-notes ! The confusion and prevarication 
of the wretch, who made vain and frantic at- 
tempts to recover the property, betrayed his 
guilt, and he was immediately taken into cus- 
tody, together with his companion, who, fol- 
lowing at a very short distance, was unhesita- 
tingly pointed out by his cowardly and bewilder- 
ed confederate as the owner of the money. No 
time was lost in conveying intelligence of their 
capture to their unfortunate victim, who imme- 
i identified the notes as his own property, 

and first view of the assassins swore dis- 

tinctly to the persons of both — ^to the older, as 
having repeatedly stabbed him ; and to the 
younger, as his companion and coadjutor. 

The criminals w^ere in due course of time 
tried, fully convicted, and, as was to be expect- 


ed, sentenced to death by the guillotine ; but, 
owing to some technical inlTormality in the pro- 
ceedings, the doom of the law could not be 
carried into execution until the sentence of the 
court had been confirmed upon appeal. This 
delay afibrded time and opportunity for sopic 
meddling or interested individual — cither moved 
by the desire of making a cruel experiment, or 
else by the hope of obtaining a reversal of the 
capital sentence against the prisoners — to'work 
upon the feelings of the unfortunate money- 
changer. ‘A few days after the sentence of 
death had been pronounced, the unhappy victim 
received a letter from an unknown hand, mys- 
teriously worded, fuid setting forth, in expres- 
sions that seemed to him fearfully prophetic, 
that the thread of his own destiny was indis- 
solubly united with that of bis condemned 
assassins. It was evidently out of their power 
to take away his life ; and it was equally out ol‘ 
his power to survive them^ die by the sentence 
of the law. or how or when they might ; it 
became clear — so argued this intermcddlcr — 
that the same moment which saw the termina- 
tion of their lives, would inevitably be the last 
of his own. To fortify his arguments, the 
letter-vyiter referred to certain mystic symbol? 
in the heavens. Now though the poor man 
could understand nothing of the trnmpery dia- 
grams which were set forth as illustrating the 
truth of the fatal warning thus conveyed to him, 
and though liis friends universally laughed at 
the trick as a barefaced attempt of some anony- 
mous impo.stor to rob justice of her due, it 
nevertheless made a deep impression upon hi^ 
mind. Ignorant of every thing but what re- 
lated immediately to his own moncy-gettin;; 
profession, he had a blind and undefined awe of 
what he termed the supernatural sciences, and 
he inwardly thanked the kind monitor who had 
given him at lca.Kt a chance of redeeming hi^ 
days. 

Ho immediately set about making application 
to the judges, in order to get the decree of dcatl* 
changed into a sentence to the galleys for life 
He was equally surprisotl and distressed to liiitl 
that they treated his petition with cf)nt<*.mpt, 
and ridiculed his fears. So far from granting 
his request, after repeated solicitations, they 
commanded him in a peremptory manner to 
appear no more before them. Driven almost to 
despair, he resolved upon petitioning the king ; 
and after much expense and toil, he at length 
succeeded in obtaining an audience of Charles X. 
All was in vain. ' A crime so enormous, com- 
mitted wuth .such cool deliberation, left no open- 
ing for the plea of mercy : every effort he made 
only served to strengthen the resolution of the 
authorities to execute judgment. Finding all 
his cfTurt.s in vain, he appeared to resign himself 
despairingly to his fate. Deprived of all relish 
even for gain, ho took to his bed, and languished 
in hopelcs.s misery, and as the time for the ex- 
ecution of the criminals approached, lapsed more 
and more into terror and dismay. 

It was on a sultry afternoon, in the begin- 
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Ding of Juoe, 1826, that the writer of this brief j one o^the oldest baronets in the kingdom, in 


narrative^then a not too thoughtful lad, in 
search of employment in Paris — ^hurried, to- 
gether with a party of sight-seeing English 
workmen, to the Place de Greve to witness the 
mention of the two assassins of the money- 
changer. Under the rays of an almost insup- 
portable sun, an immense crowd had congre- 
gated around the guillotine; and it was not 
without considerable exertion, and a bribe of 
some small amount, that standing-places were 
at length obtained within a few paces of the 
deathful instrument, upon the flat top of the low 
wall which divides the ample area of the Place 
de Greve from tho river Seine. 

Precisely at four o’clock the sombre caval- 
cade approached. Seated upon a bench in a 
long cart, between two priests, sat tho wretched 
victims of retributive justice. The crucifix was 
incessantly exhibited to their view, and pre- 
sented to their lips to be kissed, by their ghostly 
attendants. After a few minutes of silent and 
horrible preparation, the elder advanced upon 
the platform of the guillotine. With livid aspect 
and quivering lips, ho gazed around in unutter- 
able agony upon the sea of human faces ; then 
lifting his haggard eyes to heaven, he demanded 
pardon of God and the people for the violation 
of the groat prerogative of tho former and the 
social rights of the latter, and besought most 
earnestly the mercy of the Judge into whose 
presence he^w^as about to enter. In less than 
two minutes both ho and his companion were 
headless corpses, and in a quarter of an hour no 
vestige, save a few remains of sawdust, was 
loft of the terrible drama that had been enacted. 
Soon, however, a confused murmur pervaded 
the crowd — a report that the victim of cruelty 
and avarice had realized the dread presentiment 
of his own mind, and justifled tho prediction 
contained in the anonymous letter he had re- 
ceived. On inquiry, this was found to be true. 
As the signal rung out for execution, the un- 
happy man, whom twenty-two stabs of the 
dagger had failed to kill, expired in a paroxysm 
of terror — adding one more to the many ex- 
amples already upon record of the fatal force of 
fear upon an excited imagination. 

[From the Dublin University Magazine.] 

LADY ALICE DAVfiNTRY; OR, THE 
NIGHT OF CRIME. 

D AVENTRY hall, near the little village 
of the same name in Cumberland, is the 
almost regal residence of the Cliffords ; yet it 
does not boar their name, nor, till within the 
last quarter of a century, bad it come into their 
possession. Tho tragical event which consign- 
ed it to the hands of a distaiit branch of the 
Daventiy family is now almost forgotten by its 
occupants, but still lingers in the memory of 
some of humbler rank", who, in days gone by, 
were tenants under Sir John Daventry, the last 
of a long line of baronets of that name. Few 
men have entered life under happier auspices : j 


one sense, but just of age, in the other, pos- 
sessed of an unencumbered rent roll of c£20,000 
per annum, he might probably have selected 
his bride from the fairest of the English aris- 
tocracy; but when he Vas twenty-three he 
married the beautiful and poor daughter of 
an officer residing in his vicinity. It w'as a 
love-match on his side — one partly of love, 
parly of ambition, on hers; their union was 
not very long, neither was it very happy, and 
when Lady Daventry died, leaving an infant 
daughter to his care, at the expiration of 
his year of mourning he chose as his second 
wife the wealthy and high-born widow of tho 
county member. This was a marriage de con- 
venances and might have perhaps proved a for- 
tunate one, as it secured to Sir John a wife 
suited to uphold his dignity and the style of his 
establishment, at the same time conferring on 
the little Clara the care of a mother, and tho 
society of a playmate in the person ol' Charles 
Mardyn, Lady Daventry’s son by her flrst mar- 
riage. But the marriage of convenience did 
not end more felicitously than the marriage of 
love — at the end of six months Sir John found 
himself a second time a widower. His position 
was now a somewhat unusual one — at twenty- 
seven he had lost two wives, and was loft the 
sole guardian of two children, neither past tho 
age of infancy; Clara Daventry was but two 
years old, Charles Mardyn three years her 
senior. Of these circumstances Sir John made 
what he conceived the best, provided attendants 
and governesses for the children, consigned 
them to the seclusion of the Hall, wffiile he 
repaired to London, procured a superb estab- 
lishment, was famed for the skill of his cooks} 
and the goodness of his wines, and for the fol- 
lowing eighteen years was an habitue of the 
clubs, and courted by the elite of Loudon society; 
and this, perhaps, being a perfectly blameless 
course, and inflicting as little of any sort of 
trouble or arnoyaiice as possible, it must needs 
excite our surprise if we do not find it producing 
corresponding fruits. Eighteen years make 
some changes every where. During these, 
Clara Daventry had become a woman, and 
Charles Mardyn, having passed through Eton 
and Cambridge, bad for the last tw^o years 
emulated his stepfather’s style of London life. 
Mr. Mardyn had left his fortune at the disposal 
of his widow, whom he bad foolishly loved, and 
Lady Daventry, at her death, divided the Mar- 
dyn estates between her husband and son — an 
unfair distribution, and one Charles was not 
disposed to pardon. He was that combination 
so often seen— -the union of talent to depravity ; 
of such talent as the union admits — talent which ^ 
is never first-rate, though to the many 
pears so ; it is only unscrupulous, an^ donse^" 
qucntly, has at its command, engines which \ 
virtue dares not use. Selfish and profligate, 
he was that mixture of strong passions and in- 
domitable will, with a certain strength of intel- 
lect, a winning manner, and noble appearance. 
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Clara possessed none of these external gifts. 
Low and insignificant looking, her small, pale 
features, narrow forehead, and canning gray 
eyes, harmonized with a disposition singularly 
weak, palt^, and manceuvring. Eighteen years 
had altered Sir John Daventry^s appearance less 
than his mind ; he had grown more corpulent, 
and his features wore a look of sensual indul- 
gence, mingled with the air of authority of one 
whose will, oven in trifles, has never been dis- 
puted. But in the indolent voluptuary of forty- 
five little remained of the good-humored, care- 
less man of twenty-seven. Selfishness is an 
ill-weed, that grows apace ; Sir John Davontry, 
handsome, gifted with Vair distingue and thor- 
oughly repandu in society, was a singularly 
heartless and selfish sensualist. Such changes 
eighteen years had wrought, when Clara was 
.surprised by a visit from her father. It was 
more than two years since he had been at the 
Hall, and the news he brought was little wel- 
come to her. He was about to marry a third 
time — his destined bride was Lady Alice Mor- 
timer, the daughter of a poor though noble 
house, and of whose beauty, t|}ough now past 
the first bloom of youth, report had reached 
even Clara’s cars. From Mavdyn, too, she 
had heard of Lady Alice, and had fancied that 
he was one of her many suitors. Her congrat- 
ulations on the event were coldly uttered ; in 
truth, Clara bad long been accustomed to re- 
gard herself as the heiress, and eventually, the 
mistress of that princely estate where she had 
passed her childhood j is was the one imagin- 
ative dream in a cold, worldly mind. She did 
not desire riches to gratify her vanity, or to 
indulge in pleasures. Clara Daventry’s tem- 
perament was too passionless to covet it for 
these purposes ; but she had accustomed herself 
to look on the.se posscssion.s as her right, and to 
picture the day when, through their far extent, 
its tenants should own her rule. Besides, Mar- 
dyn had awoke, if not a feeling of affection, in 
Clara Davenfry's breast, at ]ea.st a* wish to pos- 
sess him — a wish in which all the sensuous part 
of her nature (and in that cold character there 
vras a good deal that was sensuous) joined. 
She had perception to know her own want of 
attractions, and to see that her only hope of 
winning this gay and brilliant man of fa.sbion 
wa.s the value her wealth might be of in repair- 
ing a fortune his present mode of living wa.s like- 
ly to scatter — a hope which, should her father 
marry, and have a male heir, would fall to the 
ground. In due time the papers announced the 
marriage of Sir John Daventry to the Lady 
^ Alice Mortimer. They were to spend their 
honeymoon at Daventry. The evening before 
the marriage, Charles Mardyn arrived at the 
Hall : it was some time since he had la-st been 
there '‘*lt was a singular day to select for leav- 
• ing London, and Clara noticed a strange alter- 
ation in his appearance, a negligence of dress, 
and perturbation of manner unlike his ordinary 
self-possession, that made her think that, per- 
haps, he had really loved her destined step- 


mother. Still, if so, it was strange his coming 
to the Hall. The following evening brought 
Sir John and Lady Alice Daventry to their 
bridal home. The Hall had been newly deco- 
rated for the occasion, and, in the general con- 
fusion and interest, Clara found herself degraded 
from the consideration she had before received. 
Now the Hall was to receive a new mistress, 
one graced with title, and the stamp of fashion. 
These are offenses little minds can hardly Ijc 
thought to overlook; and as Clara Daventry 
stood in the spacious hall to welcome her step- 
mother to her home, and she who was honoe- 
forward to take the first place there, the Lady 
Alice, in her rich traveling costume, stood be- 
fore W, the contrast was striking — the unat- 
tractive, ugly girl, beside the brilliant London 
beauty — the bitter feelings of envy and resent- 
ment that then passed through Clara’s mind 
cast their shade on her after destiny. During 
the progrc.ss •Irif dinner, Clara noticed the ex- 
treme singularity of Mardyn’s manner ; noticed 
; also the sudden flush of crimson that dyed Lady 
Alice’s cheek on first beholding him, which was 
followed by an increased and continued paleness. 
There was at their meeting, however, no cm- 
barrassigcnt on his part — nothing but the well- 
bred ease of the man of the world was observ- 
able in his congratulations ; but during dinner 
Charles Mardyn’s eyes were fixed on Lady 
Alice with the quiet stealthiness of one calmly 
seeking to penetrate through a mystery ; and, 
despite her efforts to appear unconcerned, it 
was evident she felt distressed by his scrutiny. 
The dinner was soon di.spatchod; Lady Alice 
complained of fatigue, and Clara conducted her 
to the boudoir designed for her private apart- 
ment. As she was returning she met Mardyn. 

*'Is Lady Alice in the boudoir?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, “you do not want her?” 

Without answering, he passed on, and, open- 
ing the clof>r, Charles Mardyn stood before the 
Lady Alice Daventry, his stepfather’s wife. 

She was sitting on a low stool, and in a deep 
reverie, her cheek re.sling on one of her fairy- 
like hands. She was indeed a beautiful woman 
No longer very young — she was about thirty, 
but still very lovely, and something almost in- 
fantine in the arch innocence of expression that 
lighted a countenance cast in the most delicate 
mould — she looked, in every feature, the child 
of rank and fashion ; so delicate, so fragile, with 
tho.se petites features, and that soft pink flesh, 
and pouting coral lips ; and, in her very essence, 
she had all those (lualities that -belong to a 
spoiled child of fashion — wayward, violent in 
temper, capricious, and volatile. She started 
from her reverie ; she had not expected to see 
■Mardyn, and betrayed much emotion at his 
abrupt entrance ; for, as though in an agony of 
shame, she buried her face in her hands, and 
turned away her head, yet her attitude was 
very feminine and attractive, with the glossy 
ringlets of rich brown hair falling in a shower 
over the fair soft arms, and the whole so grace- 
ful in its defenselossness, and the forbearance it 
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seemed to ask. Yet, whatever Mardyn’s pur- 
pose might bo7 it did not seem to turn him from, 
it; the sternness on his countenance increased 
as he drew a chair, and, sitting down close 
beside her, waited in silence, gazing at his 
companion till she should uncover her face. 
At length the hands were dropped, and, with 
an effort at calmness, Lady Alice looked up, 
but again averted her gaze as she met his. 

' “When we last met. Lady Alice, it was 
under different circumstances,” he said, sarcas- 
tically. She bowed her head, but made no 
answer. 

“1 fear,” he continued, in the same*tone, 
“my congratulations may not have seemed 
warm enough on the happy change in your 
prospects j they were unfeigned, I assure you.” 
Lady Alice colored. 

“These taunts are uncalled for, Mardyn,” 
she replied, faintly. 

“No; that would be unfair, idtleed,” he con- 
tinued, in the same bitter tone, “ to Lady Alice 
Daventry, who has always displayed such con- 
sideration for all my feelings.” 

“You never seemed to care,” she rejoined, 
and the woman's pique betrayed itself in the 
lone — “ You never tried to prevent it.’’ 

“Prevent what?” 

She hesitated, and did not reply. 

“ Fool !” he exclaimed, violently, “ did you 
think that if one word of mine could have 
stopped your marriage, that word would have 
been said ? Listen, Lady Alice : 1 loved you 
once, and the proof that I did is the hate I now 
bear you. If I had not loved you, I should now 
feci only contempt. For a time I believed that 
you had for me the love you professed. You 
chose differently ; but though that is over, do 
not think that all is. I have sworn to make you 
feel some of the misery you caused me. Lady 
Alice Daventry, do you doubt that that oath 
shall be kept?” 

His violence had terrified her — she was dead- 
ly pale, and seemed ready to faint ; but a burst 
of tears relieved her. 

“ I do not deserve this,” she said ; “ I did love 
you — I swore it t(j you, and you doubted me.” 

“Had 1 no reason?” he asked. 

“ None that you did not cause yourself; your 
unfounded jealou.sy, your determination to hum- 
ble me, drove me to th^step I took.” 

The expression of his countenance somewhat 
changed ; he had averted his face so that she 
could not read its meaning, and over it passed 
no sign of relenting, but a look more wholly 
triumphant than it had yet worn. When he 
turned to Lady Alice it was changed to one of 
mildness and sorrow. 

“ You will drive me mad, Alice,” he uttered, 
in a low, deep voice. “ May heaven forgive me 
if I have mistaken you ; you told mo you loved 
me.” 

“I told you the truth,” she rejoined, quickly. 

“ But how soon that love changed,” he said, 
in a half-doubting tone, as if willing to be con- 
vinced. 


“ it never changed !” she replied, vehement- 
ly. “ You doubted— you were jealous, and left 
me. I never ceased to love you.” 

“ You do not love me now ?” he asked. 

She was silent; but low sob sounded 
through the room, and* Charles Mardyn was 
again at her feet; and, while the marriage- 
vows had scarce died from her lips. Lady Alice 
Daventry was exchanging forgiveness with, and 
listening to protestations of love from the son 
of the man to whom, a few hours before, she 
had sworn a wife’s fidelity. 

It is a scene which needs some explanation ; 
best heard, however, from Mardyn’s lips. A 
step was heard along the passage, and Mardyn, 
passing through a side-door, repaired to Clara’s 
apartment. He found her engaged on a book. 
Laying it down, she bestowed on him a look of 
inquiry as he entered. 

“ I want to speak to you, Clara,” he said. 

Fixing her cold gray eyes on his face, she 
awaited bis questions. 

“ Has not this sudden step of Sir John's sur- 
prised you ?” 

“ It has,” slic said, quietly. 

“Your prospects arc not so sure as they 
were ?” 

“No, they are changed,” she said, in the 
same quiet tone, and impassive countenance. 

“And you feel no great love to your new 
stepmother ?” 

“I have only seen Lady Alice once,” she 
replied, fidgeting on her .scat. 

“Well, you will see her oftener now,” he 
observed. “1 hope she will make the Hall 
pleasant to you.” 

“You have some motive in this conversa- 
tion,” said Clara, calmly. “You may truit 
me, I do not love Lady Alice .sufficiently to be- 
tray you.” 

And now her voice bad a tone of bitterness 
surpassing Mardyn’s; he looked steadily at 
her; she met and returned hi.s gaze, and that 
interchange*- of looks seemed to satisfy both, 
Mardyn at once began : 

“ Neither of us have much cause to like Sir 
John’s new bride ; she may strip you of a splen- 
did inheritance, and I have still more reason to 
detest her. Shortly after my arrival in London, 
I met Lady Alice Mortimer. I had hoard 
much of her beauty — it seemed to me to sur- 
pass all I had heard. 1 loved her; she seemed 
all playful simplicity and innocence ; hut 1 dis- 
covered she bad come to the age of calculation, 
and that though many followed, and praised her 
wit and beauty, I was almost the only one who 
was serious in wishing to marry Lord Morti-' 
mer’s poor and somewhat passee daughter. She 
loved me, 1 believe, as well as she could lovo 
any one. That was not the love 1 g^e, or 
asked in return. In brief, 1 saw tlirclDgh her 
sheer heartlessness, the first moment I saw hoi 
waver between the wealth of an old sensualist, 
and my love. I left her, but with an oath of 
vengeance ; in the pursuit of that revenge it will 
I be your interest to assist. Will you aid me?” 
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” How can I ?” she asked. 

“ It is not difficult,” he replied. Lady Alice 
and 1 have met to-night ; she prefers me still. 
Let her gallant bridegroom only know this, and 
we have not much to fear.” 

Clara Daventry pauseil, and, with clenched 
hands, and knit brow, ruminated on his words 
— familiar w4th the labyrinthine paths of the 
plotter, .she 'was not long silent. 

“I think I see what you mean,” she said. 

And I suppose you have provided means to 
accomplish your scheme ?” 

“ They are provided for us. Where could 
W’c find materials more made to our hands ? — a 
few insinuations, a conversation overheard, a 
note conveyed opportunely — these are trifles, 
but trifles are the levers of human action.” 

There 'W'as no more said then*, each saw 
partly through the insincerity and falsehood 
of the other, yet each knew they agreed in a 
common object. These wore strange scenes 
to await a bride, on the first eve in her new 
home. 

Two or three months have passed since these 
conversalions. Sir John Daventry’s^manner ha.s 
changc.d to his bride : ho is no longer the lover, 
but the severe, exacting husband. It may be 
that he is annoyed at all his long-confirmed 
bachelor habits being broken in upon, and that, 
in time, he will become used to the change, and 
settle down contentedly in his new capacity; 
but yet something more than this seems to be at 
tlie liottom of his discontent. Since a confiden- 
tial conversation, held over their wine between 
him and Charles Mardyn, his manner had been 
unii'^ually captious. Mardyn had, after sub- 
mitting .some lime, taken umbrage at a marked 
insuli, and set off for London. On Lady Alice, 
in especial, her husband spent his fits of ill- 
hnmor. With Clara he was more than ever 
friendly ; her position was now the most enviable 
in that house. But she strove to alleviate her 
stepmother's disconiforts by every attention a 
daughter could be supposed to show, and these 
proofs of amiable feeling seemed to touch Sir 
John, and as the alienation between him and his 
wife inei eased, to cement an attachment be- 
tw'cen Clara and her father. 

Lady Alice had lately imparted to her hus- 
band a secret that might bo supposed calculated 
to fill him with joyous expectations, and raise 
hopes of an heir to his vast possessions ; but the 
communication had been received in sullen 
silence, and seemed almost to increase his 
savage sternness — ^treatment which stung Lady 
Alice to the quick ; and when she retired to her 
rc^, and wept long and bitterly over this un- 
■"klnd reception of news she had hoped would 
have restored his fondness, in those tears min- 
gled a feeling of hate and loathing to the author 
pf her grief. Long and dreary did the next 
four months appear to the beautiful Lady of 
Daventry, who, accu.stomed to the flattery and 
adulation of the London world, could ill-en- 
dure the seclusion and harsh treatment of the 
Hall. 
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At the end of that time, •Charles Mardyn 
again made his appearance; the welcome he 
received from Sir John was hardly courteous. 
Clara's manner, too, seemed constrained ; but his 
presence appeared to remove a weight from Lady 
Alice's mind, and restore her a portion of her* 
former spirits. From the moment of Mardyn's 
arrival. Sir John Daventry's manner changed to 
his wife ; he abandoned the use of sarcastic 
language, and avoided all occasion of dispute 
with her, but assumed an icy calmness of de- 
meanor, the more dangerous, because the more 
cloar-sigjitcd. He now confided his doubts to 
Clara ; he had heard from Mardyn that his wife 
had, before her marriage, professed an attach- 
ment to him. In this, though jestingly alluded 
to, there was much to work on a jealous and 
exacting husband. The contrast in age, in 
manner, and appearance, was too marked, not 
to allow of the suspicion that his superiority in 
wealth and position had turned the scale in his 
favor — a suspicion which, cherished, had grown 
to be the demon that allowed him no peace of 
mind, and built up a fabric fraught with WTCtch- 
edness on this slight foundation. All this period 
Lady Alice's demeanor to Mardyn was but too 
well calculated to deepen these suspicions. 
Now, too, had come the time to strike a decisive 
blow. In this Clara was thought a fitting 
instrument. 

You are indeed unjust,” she said, with a 
.skillful assumption of earnestness ; ” Lally Alice 
considers she should be a mother to Charles — 
they meet often ; it is that she may advise him. 
She thinks he is extravagant — that he spends 
too much time in London, and wishes to make 
the country more agreeable to him.'' 

“Yes, Clary, I know she does; she would bo 
glad to keep the fellow always near her.” 

“ You mistake, sir, I assure you ; I have been 
with them when they were together; their 
language has been affectionate, but as far as the 
relationship authorizes.” 

“ Our opinions on that head differ. Clary ; she 
deceived me, and by — she shall suffer for it. 
She never told me she had known him ; the 
fellow insulted me by informing me when it was 
too late. He did not wish to interfere — it was 
over now — ^ho told me 'with a sneer.” 

“He was wounded by her treatment; so 
wounded, that, except as your wife, and to show 
you respect, I know he would never have 
spoken to her. But if your doubts can not be 
bushed, they may be satisfactorily dispelled.” 

“ How — toll me ?” 

“ Lady Alice and Charles sit every morning 
in the library; there are curtained recesses 
there, in any of which you may conceal your- 
self, and hear what passes.” 

“ Good — good ; but if you hint or breathe to 
them — ” 

“I merely point it out,” she interrupted, “as 
a proof of my perfect belief in Charles’s principle 
and Lady Alice's affection for you. If a word 
passes that militates against that belief, I will 
renounce it.” 
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A flioer distorted Sir John’s features. When 
Bot blinded by passion; he saw clearly through 
obaraoter and motives. He had by this discerned 
Clara’s dislike to Lady Alice; and now felt con- 
vinced she suggested the scheme as she guessed 
' he would have his suspicions confirmed. He 
saw thus far; but he did not see through a far 
darker plot — hs did not see that, in the deep 
game they played against him, Charles and 
Clara were confederates. 

That was a pleasant room ; without, through 
bayed windows, lay a wide and fertile prospect 
of sunny landscape; within, it was handsomely 
and luxuriously furnisfied. There were books 
in gorgeous bindings ; a range of marble pillars 
swept its length; stands of flowers, vases of 
agate and alabaster, were scattered on every 
side; and after breakfast Mardyn and Lady 
Alice made it their sitting-foom. The morn- 
ing after the scheme suggested by Clara, they 
were sitting in earnest converse, Lady Alice, 
looking pale and care-worn, was weeping con- 
vulsively. 

“ You tell me you must go,” she said ; “and 
were it a few months later, 1 would forsako all 
and accompany you. But for the sake of my 
imborn infant, you must leave me. At another 
time return, and you may claim me.” 

“ Dear Alice,” he whispered softly, “ dear, 
dear Alice, why did you not know me sooner ? 
Why d^d you not love me more, and you would 
now have been my own, my "wife ?” 

“ I was mad,” she replied, sadly ; “ but I have 
paid the penalty of ray sin against you. The 
last year has been one of utter misery to me. 
If ihorc is a being on earth I loathe, it is the 
man 1 must call my husband ; my hatred to him 
is alone Inferior to my love foi you. When I 
think what 1 sacrificed for him,” she continued, 
passionately, “ the bliss of being your wife, resign- 
ed to unite myself to a vapid sensualist, a man ' 
who was a spendthrift of his passions in youth, and | 
yet asks to bo loved, as if the woman most lost 
to herself could feel love for him.” 

It was what he wished Lady Alice had 
spoken with all 'the extravagance of woman’s 
exaggeration ; her companion smiled ; she un- 
derstood its meaning. 

“ You despise, me,” she said, “ that I could 
marry the man ofVrbom I speak thus.” 

“ No,” he replied ; “but perhaps you judge 
Sir John harshly. We must own he has some 
cause for jealousy.” 

Despite his guarded accent, something smote 
on Lady Alice’s ear in that last .sentence. She 
turned deadly pale^was she deceived? But 
in a moment the sense of her utter helplessness 
rushed upon her. If he were false, nothing but 
destruction lay before her — she desperately closed 
her eyes on her danger. 

“You are too generous,” she replied. “If 
I had known what I sacrificed — ” 

Poor, wretched woman, what fear was in her 
heart as she strove to utter words of confidence. 
He saw her apprehensions, and drawing her 


toward him, whispered loving words, and show- 
ered burning kisses on her brow. She leant 
her head on his breast, and her long hair fell 
over his arm as she lay like a child in his em- 
brace. 

A few minutes later the library was empty, 
when the curtains that shrouded a recess near 
where the lovers had sat were drawn back, and 
Sir John Daventry emerged from his conceal- 
ment. His countenance betrayed little of w'hat 
passed within ; every other feeling was swallow- 
ed up in a thirst for revenge — a thirst that would 
have risked life itself to accomplish its object — 
for his suspicions had gone beyond the truth, 
black, dreadful as was that truth to a husband’s 
cars, and he fancied that his unborn infant owed 
its origin to Charles Mardyn ; when, for that in- 
fant’s sake, where no other consideration could 
have restrained her, Lady Alice had endured her 
woman's wrong, and while confessing her love 
for Mardyn, refused to listen to his solicitations, 
or to fly with him ; and the reference she had 
made to this, and which he had overheard, ap- 
peared In him but a base design to palm the 
offspring o'* her love to Mardyn as the heir to the 
wealth and name of Daventry. 

It wanted now but a month of Lady Alice’s 
confinement, and even Mardyn and Clara were 
perplexed and indecisive as to the effect their 
stratagem had upon Sir John. No word or sign 
escaped him to betray what passed within — ho 
seemed stricken with sudden age, so stern and 
hard had his countenance become, so fixed his 
icy calmnc.ss. They knew not the volfjunocs 
that burned beneath their undisturbed surface. 

A sudden fear fell upon them ; they were but 
wicked — they were not great in wickedness. 
Much of what they had done appeared leathern 
clumsy and ill-contrived ; yet ihcir very fears 
lest they might be seen through urged on another 
attempt, contrived to give confirmation to Sir 
John’s suspicions, .should his mind waver. So 
great at this time was Mardyn’s dread of de- 
tection nhat he suddenly left the Hall. He knew 
Sir John’s vengeance, if once roused, would be 
desperate, and feared some attempts on his life. 

In truth his position was a perilous one, and this 
lull of fierce elements .seemed to forerun some 
terrible explosion — where the storm might spend 
its fury was as yet hid in darkness. Happy 
was it for the Lady Alice Daventry that she 
knew none of these things, or hers would have 
been a position of unparalleled wretchedness, as 
over the plotters, the deceived, and the foredoom- 
ed ones, glided on the rapid moments that 
brought them nearer and nearer, till ^they stood 
on the threshold of crime and death. ^ 

And now, through the dark channels of fraua % 
and jealousy, we have come to the eve of that 
strange and wild page ia our story, which long 
attached a tragic interest to the halls of Daverr- 
try, and swept all but the name of that ail ^ient 
race into obscurity. 

On the fifteenth of December, Lady Alice 
Daventry was confined of a son. All the usual 
I demonstrations of joy were forbidden by Sir 
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John, on the plea of Lady Alice's preoari^s 
situation. Her health, weakened by the events 
of the past year, had nearly proved unequal to 
this trial of her married life, and the fifth morn- 
ing after her illness was the first on which the 
physician held out confident hopes of her having 
strength to carry her through. Up to that time 
the survival of the infant had been a matter of 
doubt ; but on that morning, as though the one 
slender thread had bound both to existence, 
fear was laid aside, and calmness reigned through 
the mansion of Daventry. On that morning, 
too, arrived a letter directed to “The Lady 
Alice Daventry.’* A dark shade flitted over 
Sir John’s face as he read the direction ; then 
placing it among his other letters reserved for 
private perusal, he left the room. 

The day wore on, ouch hour giving increasing 
strength to the Lady Alice and her boy-heir. 
During its progress, it was noticed, even by 
the servants, that their master seemed unusually 
discomposed, and that his countenance wore an 
expression of ghastly paleness. As he sat alone, 
after dinner, ho drank glas.s after glass of wine, 
but they brought no flush to his cheek*— wrought 
no change in his appearance ; some mightier 
spirit seemed to bid defiance to the efTects of 
drink. At a late hour he retired to his room. 
The physician had previously paid his last visit 
to the chamber of his patient; she was in a 
calm sleep, and the last doubt as to her condition 
faded from his mind, as, in a confident tone, he 
reiterated his assurance to the nur.se-tendcr 
“that she might lie down and take some rest 
— that nothing more was to bo feared.” 

The gloom of a December’s night had closed, 
dark ftid dreary, around the Hall, while, through 
.the darkness, the wind drove the heavy rain 
against the easements ; but, undisturbed by the 
rain and wind.s, the Lady Alice and her infant 
lay in a tranquil sleep ; doubt and danger had 
passed from them • the grave had sbemed to yawn 
toward the mother and child, but the cleflr color 
on the transparent check, the soft and regular 
breathing caught through the stillness of the 
chamber, when the wind had died in the distance, 
gave assurance to the nurse that all danger was 
past; and, wearied with the watching of the 
last four nights, she retired to a closet opening 
from Lady Alice’s apartment, and was soon 
buried in the heavy slumber of exhaustion. 

That profound sleep was rudely broken 
through by wild, loud cries, reaching over the 
rage of the elements, which had now risen to a 
storm. The terrified woman staggered to the 
h.crfoom, to witness there a fearful change — 
sudden, not to be accounted for. A night-lamp 
shed its dim light through the apartment on a 
scene of horror and mystery. All was silence 
flow— and the Lady Alice stood erect on the 
fluoa, half shrouded in the heavy curtains of the 
bed, and clasping her infant in her arms. By 
this time the attendants, roused from sleep, had 
reached the apartment, and assisted in taking 
the child from its mother’s stiff embrace ; it had 
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uttered no cry, and when they brought it to the 
^ight, the blaze fell on features swollen and life- 
less — ^it was dead in its helplessness— dead by 
violence, for on its throat were the marks of 
strong and sudden pressure ; but how, by whom, 
was a horrid mystery. They laid the mother ’ 
on the bed, and as they did so, a letter fell from 
her grasp — a wild fit of delirium succeeded, fol- 
lowed by a heavy swoon, from which the phy, 
sician failed in awaking her — before the night 
had passed, Lady Alice Daventry had been sum- 
moned to her rest. The sole clow to the events 
of that n^ht was the letter which had fallen 
from Lady Alice; it the physician bad picked 
up and read, but positively refused to reveal its 
contents, more than to hint that they betrayed 
guilt that rendered his wife and child’s removal 
more a blessing than a misfortune to Sir John 
Daventry. Yet somehow rumors were heard 
that the letter was in Charles Mardyn’s hand ; 
that it had fallen in Sir John’s way, and reveal- 
ed to him a guilty attachment between Mardyn 
and his wife ; but how it came into her hands, 
or how productive of such a catastrophe as the 
destruction of her infant, her frenzy, and death, 
remained unknown: but one further gleam of 
light was ever thrown on that dark tragedy. 
The nurse-tender, who had first come to her 
mistress’s assistance, declared that, as she en- 
tered the room, she had heard steps in quick 
retreat along the gallery leading from Lady 
Alice’s room, and a few surmised that,*in the 
dead of night, her husband had placed that let- 
ter in her hand, and told her ho knew her guilt. 
This was but conjecture — a wild and improba- 
ble one, perhaps. 

Charles Mardyn came not again to the Hall. 
What he and Clara Daventry thought of what 
had passed, wasHcnown only to themselves. A 
year went on, and Clara and her father lived 
alone — a year of terror to the former, for from 
that terrible night her father had become subject 
to busrts of savage passion that filled her with 
alarm for her own safety: these, followed by 
long fits of moody silence, rendered her life, for 
a year, harassed and wretched ; but then settling 
into confirmed insanity, released her from his 
violence. Sir John Daventry was removed to 
an asylum, and Clara was mistress of the Hall. 
Another year passed, and she became the wife 
of Charles Mardyn. It was now the harvest 
of their labors, and reaped as such harvests 
must bo. The pleasures and amusements of a 
London life had grown distasteful to Mardyn — 
they palled on his senses, and he sought change 
in a residence at the Hall ; but here greater 
disoontent awaited him. The force of con- 
science allowed them not happiness in a place 
peopled with such associations : they were 
childless, they lived in solitary state, unvisit- 
ed by those of their own rank, who were de- 
terred from making oveitores of intimacy by 
the stories that were whispered affixing dis- 
orodit to his name ; his pride and violent tem- 
per were ill fitted to brook this neglect; in 
disgust, they left Daventry, and went to Mar- 
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dyn Park, an (jd seat left him by his mother, bn 
the coast of Dorsetshire. It was wildly situa- 
ted, and had been long uninhabited ; and in this 
lonely residence the cup of Clara’s wretched- 
ness was filled to overflowing. In Mardyn 
there was now no trace left of the man w^ho 
had once captivated her fancy; prematurely 
old, soured in temper, he had become brutal 
/uid overbearing; for Clara he had cast ofi* 
every semblance of decency, and indin'erence 
was now usurped by hate and violence ; their 
childless condition was made a constant source 
of bitter reproach from her husband. Time 
brought no alleviation to this state of wretched- 
ness, but rather increased their evil passions 
and mutual abhorrence. They had long and 
bitterly disputed one day, after dinner, and each j 
reminded the other of their sins with a vehe- 
mence of reproach that, from the lips of any 
other, must have overwhelmed the guilty pair 
with shame and terror. Driven I'rora the, room 
by Mardyn’s unmanly violence and coarse epi- 
thets, Clara reached the drawing-room, and 
spent some hours struggling with the stings of 
conscience aroused by Mardyn's taunts. They 
had heard that morning of Sir John Daventry’s 
death, and the removal of the only being who 
lived to sufler for their sin had seemed but to 
add a deeper gloom to their miserable existence 
— the time w^as past w^hen any thing could bid 
them hope. Her past career passed through 
the gWilty woman’s mind, and tilled her with 
dread, and a fearful looking out for judgment. 
She had not noticed how time had fled, till she 
saw it was long past Mardyn’s hour for retir- 
ing, and that he had not come up stairs yet. 
Another hour passed, and then a vague fear 
seized upon her mind — she felt frightened at 
being alone, and descended to* the parlor. She 
had brought no light with her, and when she 
reached the door she paused ; all in the house 
seemed so still she trembled, and turning the 
lock, cnt(*red the room. The candles had burnt 
out, and the faint red glare of the Are alone 
shone through the darkness ; by the dim light 
she saw that Mardyn was sitting, his arms fold- 
ed on the table, and his head reclined as if in 
sleep. She touched him, he stirred not, and 
her hand, slipping from his shoulder, fell upon 
the table and was wet ; she saw that a decanter 
had been overturned, and fancied Mardyn had 
been drinking, and fallen asleep; she hastened 
from the room for a candle. As she seized a 
light burning in the passage, she saw that the 
hand .she had extended was crimsoned with 
blood. Almost delirious with terror, she re- 
gained the room. The light from her hand foil 
on the table — it was covered with a pool of 
blood, that was falling slowly to the floor. 
W<ith a wild effort she raised her husband — his 
•UMI fell on her arm — the throat w^as severed 
IKmi ear to oar — the countenance set, and dis- 
torted in death. 

In that moment the curse of an offended God 
worked its final vengeance on guilt^Clara Mar- 
dyn was a lunatic. 


[From Chambon'B Edinburgh JoamuLj 

MIRAfiEAU. 

AN ANECDOTE OF HIS PRIVATE LIFE. 

T he public life as well as the private char- 
acter of Mirabeau are universally known ; 
but the following anecdote has not, wo believe, 
been recorded in any of the biographies. The 
particulars were included in the brief furnished 
to M. de Galitzane, advocate-general in the 
parliament ol‘ Provence, when he was retained 
for the defense of Madame Mirabeau in her 
husband’s proec.ss against her. M. do Galit- 
zane afterward followed the Bourbons inio exile, 
and returned with them in 1814; and it is on 
his aiitboriiy that the story is given as facl. 

Mirabeau had just been released from the 
dungeon of the castle of Vincennes near Paris. 
He had been confined there for three years and 
a half, by virtue ol that most odious mandate, 
a lctfrc-de~carhct. His imprisonment had been 
of a most painful nature ; and it was prolonged 
at the instance of his father, the Marquis de 
Mirabeau. On his being reconciled to bis 
father, the confinement terminated, in the year 
1780, when Mirabeau was thirty-one years of 
age. 

One of his father’s conditions was, that Mira- 
beau should reside for some time at a di.^tance 
from Paris ; and it was settled that ho should go 
on a' visit to his brother-in-law. Count du Sail- 
laiit, whose estate was situated a few leagues 
from the city of Limoges, the capital of the 
Limousin. Accordingly, the count went to 
Vincennes lo'reecivcj Mirabeau on the day of 
his liberation, and they pursued their journey at 
once with all speed. 

The arrival of Mirabeau at the aiicicut ma- 
norial chateau created a great sensation in that 
remote part of France, The country gcntleiiicn 
residing in the neighborhood had often heard 
him spoken of as a remarkable man. not only 
on account of his brilliant talents, but also for 
his violent passions; and they hastened to the. 
ehatcuu to contemplate a being who had excited 
their curiosity to an extraordinary pitch. The 
greater portion of these country squires were 
mere sportsmen, whose knowledge did not ex- 
tend much beyond the names and qualities of 
their dogs and horses, and in whose houses it 
would have been almost in vain to seek for any 
other book than the local almanac, containing 
the list of the fairs and markets, to which they 
repaired with the utmost punctuality, to loiter 
away their time, talk about their rural affairs, 
dine abundantly, and wash down their food with 
strong Auvergne wine. 

Count du Saillant was quite of a differeht ^ 
stamp from his neighbors. He had seen I lie 
world, he commanded a regiment, and at that 
period his chateau was perhaps the most civil- 
ized country residence in the Limousin. Pyoplo 
came from a considerable distance to visit its 
hospitable owner ; and among the guests there 
was a curious mixture of provincial oddities, 
clad in their quaint co.stumes. At that epoch, 
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indeed, the young Lismousin noblemen, when 
they joined their regiments, to don their sword 
and epaulets for the first time, were very 
slightly to bo distinguished, either by their 
manners or appearance, from their rustic de- 
tainers. 

It will easily bo imagined, then, that Mira- 
bcau, who was gifted with brilliant natural 
qualities, cultivated and polished by education 
— a man, moreover, who had seen much of the 
world, and had been engaged in several strange 
and perilous adventures — occupied the most con- 
spicuous post in this society, many of the com- 
ponent members whereof seemed to have barely 
reached the first degrees in the scale of civiliza- 
tion. His vigorous frame ; his enormous head, 
augmented in bulk by a lofty frizzled coiffure; 
his huge face, indented with scars, and furrowed 
with scams, from the effect of small-pox injudi- 
ciously treated in his childhood; his piercing 
eyes, the reflection of the tumultuous passions 
nt war within him ; his mouth, whose expression 
indicated in turn irony, disdain, indignation, and 
benevolence ; his dress, always carefully attend- 
ed to, but in an exaggerated style, giving him 
somewhat the air of a traveling charlatan decked 
out with embroidery, large frill, and ruffles ; in 
short, this extraordinary-looking individual as- 
tonished the country-folks even before he opened 
his mouth. But when his sonorous voic^ w'as 
heard, and his imagination, heated by some in- 
teresting subject of conversation, imparted a 
high degree of energy to his eloquence, some 
of the worthy rustic hearers felt as though they 
w^erc in the presence of a saint, others in that 
of a devil ; and according to their several im- 
pres^ons, they were tempted either to fall down 
at his feet, or to exorcise him by making the 
sign of the cross, and uttering a prayer. 

Seated in a large antique arm-chair, wdth his 
feet stretched out on the floor, Mirabcau often 
contemplated, w^ith a smile playing on his lips, 
those men who seemed to belong to the primi- 1 
live ages ; so simple, frank, and at tte same 
time clownish, were they in their manners. He 
listened to their conversations, which generally 
turned upon the chase, the exploits of their dogs, 
or the excellence of their horses, of whose breed 
and qualifications they were very proud. Mira- 
beau entered freely into their notions ; took an | 
interest in the success of their sporting projects ; 
talked, too, about crops ; che.stnuts, of which 
large quantities are produced in the Limousin; 
live and dead stock ; ameliorations in hus- 
bandry ; and so forth ; and he quite won the 
hearts of the company by his familiarity with 
^iio topics in which they felt the most interest, 
and by his good nature. 

This monotonous life was, however, frequent- 
ly wearisome to Mirabenu ; and in order to vary 
It, and for the sake of exercise, after being oc- 
cupied for several hours in writing, he was in 
the habit of taking a fowling-piece, according 
to the custom of the country, and putting a 
hook into his game-bag, he would frequently 
make long excursions on foot in every direction. 


He admired the noble forests df chestnut-trees 
which abound in the Limousin ; the vast mead- 
ows, where numerous herds of cattle of a su- 
perior breed are reared ; and the running streams 
by which that picturesque country is intersect- 
ed. He generally returned to the chateau long 
after sunset, saying that night scenery was 
pftuliarly attractive to him. 

It was during and after supper that thos& 
conversations took place for which Mirabeau 
supplied the principal and the most interesting 
materials. Ho possessed the knack of provok- 
ing objections to what he might advance, in 
order to combat them, ,as he did with great 
force of logic and in energetic language; and 
thus he gave himself lessons in argument, car- 
ing little about his auditory, his sole aim being 
to exercise his mental ingenuity and to culti- 
vate eloquence. Above all, he was fond of dis- 
cussing religious matters with the cure of the 
parish. Without displaying much latitudinari- 
.inism, he disputed several points of doctrine and 
certain pretensions of the church so acutely, 
that the pa.stor could say but little in reply. 
This astonished the Limousin gentry, who, up 
to that time, had listened to nothing but the 
drowsy discourses of their cures, or the sermons 
of some obscure mendicant friars, and who 
placed implicit faith in the dogmas of the 
church. The faith of a few was shaken, but the 
greater number of his hearers were very much 
tempted to look upon the visitor as an emissary 
of Satan sent to the chateau to destroy them. 
The cure, however, did not despair of eventually 
converting Mirabeau. 

At this period several robberies had taken 
place at no great distance from the chateau : 
four or five farmers had been stopped shortly 
after nightfall on their return from the market- 
towns, and robbed of their purses. Not one of 
these persons had oflered any resistance, for 
each preferred to make a sacrifice rather than 
run the risk of a struggle in a country full of 
ravines, and covered with a rank vegetation 
very favorable to the exploits of brigands, who 
might be lying in wait to massacre any individ- 
ual who might resist the one detached from the 
band to demand the traveler’s money or his life. 
These outrages ceased for a short time, but they 
soon recommenced, and the robbers remained 
undiscovered. * 

One evening, about an hour after sunset, a 
guest arrived at the chateau. He vras one of 
Count dll Saillant’s most intimate friends, and 
was on his way home from a neighboring fair. 
This gentleman appeared to be very thought- 
ful, and spoke but little, which surprised every 
body, inasmuch as he was usually a merry com- 
panion. His gasconades had frequently roused 
Mirabeau from his reveries, and of this he was 
not a little proud. He had not the reputation 
of being particularly courageous, however, 
though he often told glowing tales about his 
own exploits ; and it must be admitted that he 
took the roars of laughter with which they were 
usually received very good-humoredly. 
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Count du Saillant being much surprised at 
this sudden change in his friend’s manner, took 
him aside after supper, and begged that he 
'would accompany him to another room. When 
they were there alone, he tried in vain for a 
long time to obtain a satisfactory answer to his 
anxious inquiries as to the cause of his friend’s 
unwonted melancholy and taciturnity. Mt 
length the visitor said — “ Nay, nay ; you would 
never believe it. You would declare that 1 was 
telling you one of my fables, as you are pleased 
to call them ; and perhaps this time we might 
fall out.” ■ 

“ What do you mean ?” cried Count de Sail- 
lant ; “ this seems to tile a serious affair. Am 
/, then, connected with your presentiments ?” 

“ Not exactly you; but — ” 

“ What does this but mean ? Has it any 
thing to do with my wife ? Explain yourself.” 

Not the least in the world. Madame dii 
Saillant is in nowise concerned in the matter ; 
but—” 

“Riit/ — but! you tire mo out with your 
buts. Are you resolved still to worry me with 
your mysteries? Tell me at once what has 
occurred — what has happened to you ?” 

“ Oh, nothing — nothing at all. No doubt I 
was frightened.” 

“ Frightened ! — and at what ? By whom ? 
For God’s sake, my dear friend, do not prolong 
this painful state of uncertainty.” 

“ Do^ou really wish me to speak out?” 

Not only so, but 1 demand this of you as an 
act of friendship.” 

“ Well, I was stopped to-night at about the 
distance of half a league from your chateau.” 

“ Stopped ! In what way ? By whom ?” 

“Why, stopped as people are stopped by 
footpads. A gun was leveled ^t me ; 1 was 
peremptorily ordered to deliver up my purse ; I 
threw it down on the ground, and gakpped off. 
Do not ask me any more questions.” 

“ Why not ? I wish" to kno,w all. Should 
you know t^e robber again ? Did yod notice 
his figure and general appearance ?” 

“ It being dark, 1 could not exactly discover : 
I can not positively say. However, it seems to 
me—” 

“ What seems to you ? What or whom do 
you think you saw ?” , 

“I never can telb you.” 

“ Speak — speak ; you can not surely wish to 
screen a malefactor from justice ?” 

“ No ; but if the said malefactor should be — ” 

“ If he vrere my ovm son, I should insist upon 
your telling roe.” 

“ Well, then, it appeared to me that the rob- 
ber was your brother-in-law, Miradeau ! But 
I might be mistaken; and, os 1 said before, 
fear — ” 

“impossible : no, it can not be. Mirabeau a 
fogipad I No, no. You are mistaken, my good 
friend.” 

“ Certainly— certainly.” 

“ Let us not speak any more of this,” said 
Count du Saillant. “ We will return to the 


drawing-room, and I hope you will bo as gay 
as usual ; if not, I shall set you down as a mad- 
man. 1 will so manage that our absence shall 
not be thought any thing of.” And the gen- 
tlemen re-entered the drawing-room, one a short 
time before the other. 

The visitor succeeded in resuming his accus- 
tomed manner ; but the count fell into a gloomy ' 
reverie, in spite of all his efforts. He could 
not banish from his mind the extraordinaiy 
story he had heard : it haunted him ; and at 
last, worn out with the most painful conjectures, 
ho again took his friend aside, questioned him 
afresh, and the result was, that a plan was 
agreed upon for solving the mystery. It was 

arranged that M. De should in the course 

of the evening mention casually, as it were, 
that he was engaged on a certain day to meet 
a party at a friend’s house to dinner, and that 
he purposed coming afterward to take a bed 
at the chateau, where he hoped to arrive at 
about nine in the evening. The announcement 
was accordingly made in the course of convers- 
ation, when all the guests were present — good 
care being 'taken that it should be heard by 
Mirabeau, who at the time was playing a game 
of chess with the cure. 

A week passed away, in the course of which 
a farmer was stopped and robbed of his purse ; 
and at length the critical night arrived. 

Count du Saillant was upon the rack the 
whole evening ; and his anxiety became almost 
unbearable when the hour for his friend’s prom- 
ised arrival had passed without his having made 
his appearance. Neither had Mirabeau return- 
ed from his nocturnal promenade. Presently 
a storm of lightning, thunder, and heavy ^fain 
came on ; in the midst of it the bell at the gate 
of the court-yard rang loudly. The count rush- 
ed out of the room into the court-yard, hecdles.s 
of the contending elements; and before the 
groom could arrive to take his friend’s horse, 
the anxious host w^as at his side. His guest 
was in the act of dismounting. 

“Well,” said M. De “I have been 

stopped. It is really he. 1 recognized him 
perfectly.” 

Not a w'ord more was spoken then ; but as 
soon as the groom had led the horse to the 

stables, M. De rapidly told the count that, 

during the storm, and as he wras riding along, 
a roan, w^ho vv^as half-concealed behind a very 
large tree, ordered him to throw dnwm his purse. 
At that moment a fiash of lightning enabled 
him to discover a portion of the robber’s person, 

and M. Do rode at him ; but the robW 

retreated a few paces, and then leveling h^ 
gun at the horseman, cried WMth a powerful 
voice, which it was impossible to mistake, “ Pass 
on, or you are a dead roan 1” Another flash of , 
lightning showed the whole of the robber’s fig- 
ure : it was Mirabeau. whoso voice had already 
betrayed him! The wayfarer, having no in- 
clination to be shot, put spurs to his horse, and 
soon reached the chateau. 

The count enjoined strict silence, and begged 
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of his friond to avoid displaying any change in 
his usual demeanor 'lyhen in company with the 
other guests ; he then ordered his valet to come 
again to him as soon as Mirabeau should re- 
turn. Half an hour afterward Mirabeau arrived. 
He was wet to the skin* and hastened to his 
own room; he told the servant to inform the 
count that he could not join the company at the 
evening meal, and begged that his supper might 
bo brought to his room ; and he went to bed as 
ebon as he had supped. 

All went on as usual with the party assembled 
below, excepting that the gentleman who had 
had so unpleasant an adventure on the road ap- 
peared more gay than usual. 

When his guests had all departed, the master 
of the house repaired alone to his brother-in- 
law’s apartment. Ho found him fast asleep, 
and was obliged to shako him rather violently 
before he bould rouse him. 

“ What’s the matter? Who’s there? What 
do you want with mo ?” cried Mirabeau, staring 
at his brother-in-law, whose eyes were flashing 
with rage and disgust. 

•• What do I want? I want to tell you that 
you are a wretch !” 

“A fine compliment, truly!” replied Mira- 
besLU, with the greatest coolness. ‘^It was 
scarcely worth while to awaken me only to 
abuse me : go away, and let me sleep.” 

Can you sleep after having committed so 
bad an action ? Tell mo — where did you pass 
the evening ? Why did you not join us at the 
supper-table ?’' 

“ I was wet through — tired — harassed : I 
had been overtaken by the storm. Are you 
satisfied now ? Go, and let me get some sleep : 
do yfu want to keep mo chattering all night?” 

“ t insist upon an explanation of your strange 
conduct. You stopped Monsieur l)e — — on 
his way hither this evening : this is the second 
time you have attacked that gentleman, for he 
recognized you as the same man who robbed 
him a week ago. You have turned highway- 
man. then I” 

“ WT)uld it not have been all in good time to 
tell me this to-morrow morning?” said Mira- 
beau, with inimitable sang-froid. “ Supposing 
that I did stop your friend, what of that?” 

“ That you are a wretch !” 

And that you are a fool, my dear Du Sail- 
lant. Do you imagine that it was for the sake 
of his money that 1 stopped this poor country 
squire ? I wished to put him to the proof, and 
to put myself to the proof. 1 wished to ascer- 
tain what degree of resolution was neces.sary in 
o-Ier to place one’s self in formal opposition to 
the most sacred laws of society : the trial 'was a 
dangerous one ; but I have made it .several times. 
I am satisfied with myself — ^but your friend is a 
toward.” He then felt in the pocket of his 
waistcoat, which lay on a chair by his bedside, 
and drawing a key from it, said, Take this 
key, open my sa'utoire^ and bring me the second 
drawjsr on the left hand.” 

The count, astounded at so much coolness, 
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and carried away by an irresistible impulse— 
for Mirabeau spoke with the greatest firmness 
— ^unlocked the cabinet, and brought the drawer 
to Mirabeau. It contained nine purses ; some 
made of leather, others of silk ; each purse was 
encircled by a label on which was written a* 
date — it was that of the day on which the owner 
had been stopped and robbed ; the sum contained 
in the purse was also written down. 

“ You see,” said Mirabeau, “ that I did not 
wish to reap any pecuniary benefit from my 
proceedings. A timid person, my dear friend, 
could nqyer become a highwayman ; a soldier 
who fights in the ranks does not require half so 
much courage as a foofpad. You are not the 
kind 01 * man to understand me, therefore 1 will 
not attempt to make myself more intelligible. 
You would talk to me about honor — about re- 
ligion ; but these have never stood in the way 
of a well-considered and a firm resolve. Tell 
me, Du Saillant, when you lead your regiment 
into the heat of battle, to conquer a province to 
which he whom you caH your master has no 
right 'whatever, do you consider that you are 
performing a better action than mine, in stop- 
ping your friend on the king’s highway, and de- 
manding his«purse ?” 

obey without reasoning,” replied the 

count. 

“ And I reason without obeying, when obedi- 
ence appears to me to bo contrary to reason,” 
rejoined Mirabeau. “ 1 .study all kinds bf social 
positions, in order to appreciate them justly. 1 
do not neglect even those positions or cases 
which are in decided opposition to the estab- 
lished order of things ; for established order is 
merely conventional, and may be changed when 
it is generally admitted to bo faulty. Such a 
study is a danj^rous, but it is a necessary one 
for him who wishes to gain a perfect knowledge 
of men and things. You are living within the 
boundary of the law, whether it be for good or 
evil. 1 study the law, and I endeavor to acquire 
strength enough to combat it if it be bad when 
the proper time shall arrive.” 

‘'You wish for a convulsion then ?” cried the 
count. 

“1 neither wish to bring it about nor do 1 
desire to witness it j but ■ should it come to 
pass through the force of public opinion, I would 
second it to the full extent of my power. In 
such a case you 'will hear me spoken of. Adieu. 

I shall depart to-morrow; but pray leave gie 
now, and let me have a little sleep.” 

Count du Saillant left the room without say- 
ing another word. Very early on the following 
morning Mirabeau was on his way to Paris. 

[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Joamnl.] 

TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 

I T is proposed in the following article to give 
the reader some idea of one of the greatest and 
most extensive scientific works going on at the 
present time in this country— -namely, the ex- 
amination of the phenomenon of the earth’e 
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magnetism ; bu^ before doing so, it will be 
necessary to make a few prefatory observations 
respecting magnetism generally. 

The attractive power of the natural magnet 
or loadstone over fragments of iron seems to 
*have been known from the remotest antiquity. 
It is distinctly referred to by ancient writers, 
and Pliny mentions a chain of iron rings sus- 
pended from one another, the first being upheld 
by a loadstone. It is singular that although 
the common properties of the loadstone were 
known, and even studied, during the dark ages, 
its directive power, or that of a needle ^touched 
or rubbed by it, seems to be the discovery of 
modern times, notwithstanding the claims of the 
Chinese and Arabians to an early acquaintance 
with this peculiarity. 

There is no doubt that the mariner’s compass 
was knowm in the twelfth century, for several 
authors of that period make special allusion to 
it; but centuries elapsed before its variation 
from pointing precisely to the poles became 
noticed. If a magnet be suspended by a thread, 
in such a manner as to enable it to move freely, 
it will, when all other magnetic bodies arc en- 
tirely removed from it, settle in a fixed position, 
which, in this country, is about 25°e.to the west 
of north ; this deviation of the needle from the 
north is called its variation. Again, if, in place 
of suspending a magnetized needle, making it 
move horizontally on a pivot, we balance it upon 
a horizontal axis, as the beam of a pair of scales, 
wc shall find that it no longer remains horizon- 
tal, but that one end will incline downw^ard, or, 
as it is called, dip, and this dip or inclination 
from a horizontal line is about 70° in this coun- 
try. 

Thus we are presented with two distinct | 
roagnetical phenomena : 1 . Tlivj variation or 
declination of the needle ; 2. Its dip or inclina- 
tion; and to these we may add the intensity or 
force which draws the needle from pointing to 
the north, and which varies in diflercnt latitudes. 
These phenomena constitute what has been call- 
ed terrestrial magnetism. 

Recent writers, and among them the great 
philosopher Humboldt, have shown that in all 
probability the declination or variation of the 
magnet was knowm a.s early as the twelfth cen- 
tury; but this important discovery has been 
generally ascribed 1|> Columbus. His son Fer- 
dinand states that on the 14th September 1492, 
his father, when about 200 leagues from the 
island of Ferro, noticed for the first time the 
variation of the needle. “ A phenomenon,” says 
Washington Irving, “that had never before been 
remarked . ’ ’ “He perceived, ’ ’ adds this author, 
“ about nightfall that the needle, instead of point- 
ing to the north star, varied half a point, or be- 
tw^een five and six degrees, to the northwest, 
and still more on the following morning. Struck 
with this circumstance, be observed it attentively 
for three days, and found that the variation in- 
creased as he advanced. He at first made no 
mention of this phenomenon, knowing how ready 
his people were to take alarm ; but it soon at- 


tracted the attention of the pilots, and filled 
thorn with consternation. .It seemed as if the 
laws of nature w’ere changing as they advanced, 
and that they were entering another world, sub- 
ject to unknown influences. They apprehend- 
ed that the compass w^as about to lose its mys- 
terious virtues; and without this guide, what 
was to become of them in a vast and trackless 
ocean? Columbus tasked his science and in- 
genuity for reasons wdth w'hieh to allay their 
terrors. He told them that the direction of the 
needle was not the polar star, but to some fixed 
and invisible point : the variation was not caused 
by any failing in the compass, but because this 
point, like the heavenly bodies, had its changes 
and revolutions, and every day described a circle 
round the pole. The high opinion that the pilots 
entertained of Columbus as a profound astrono- 
mer gave weight to his theory, and their alarm 
subsided.” 

Thus, although it is possible that the varia- 
tion of the needle had been noticed before the 
time of Columbus, it i*! evident that he had dis- 
covered the amount of the variation, and that it 
varied in different latitudes. The great philos- 
opher Humboldt observes on this point, that 
“ Columbus has not only the incontestiblo merit 
of having first discovered a line without mag- 
netic variation, but also of having, by his consid- 
erations on the progressive increase of westerly 
declination in receding from that line, given the 
first impulse to the study of terrestrial magnet- 
ism in Europe.” 

IVith respect to the dip or inclination of the 
magnetic needle, w'hich must be regarded as 
the other element of magnetic direction, there 
is little doubt that it w^as known long before the 
period usually assigned as the date of its' dis- 
covery — namely, in 1576; for it is difficult to 
conceive how the variation of the needle .should 
be observed and noted, and not its deviation 
from a horizontal line. In the above year a 
person of the name of Robert Norman, who 
styled himself “ hydrographer,” published a 
book containing an account of this phenomenon. 
The title of this work is sufficiently curious to 
be quoted. It run.s: “The New Attractive; 
containing a short Discourse of the Magnes or 
Loadstone, and amongst others his Virtues, of a 
neue discovered Secret and Subtill Propertie, 
concerning the Declination of the Needle touched 
therewith under the Plaino of the Horizon, now 
first found out by Robert Norman, Hydrograph- 
er.” In the third chapter we arc told “ by what 
meanes the rare and straunge declyning of the 
needle from the plaine of the horison was first 
found.” "V. 

“Having made many and diuers compasses, 
and using alw'ays to finish and end them before 
I touched the needle, 1 found continually that 
after I had touched the yrons with the stone, 
that presently the north point thereof woicld 
bend or declyne downwards under the horison 
in some quantity, insomuch that I was con- 
.strained to putt some small piece of waxe ia the 
south parts thereof, to counterpoise this deolyn- 
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ing, and to make it equal againe. '^^ich 
eflbcte hauing many times passed my hands 
without any grcate 'regarde thereunto, as igno- 
rant of any such properties in the stone, and not 
before hauing heard or read of any such matter, 
it chanced at length that there came to my 
handos an instrument to be made with a needle 
of sixe inches long, which needle, after I had 
polished, cutt ofT at full length, and made it to 
stand leucl upon the pinn, so that nothing rested 
but only the touching of it with the stone. 
When 1 haddo touched the same, presently the 
north part thereof declyned down in such sort, 
that being constrained to cut away some* of that 
part to make it C(piall againe in the end, I cut 
it too short, and so spoiled the needle wherein I 
had taken so much paines. 

Hereby being strakon into some cholar, I 
apply ed myself to seek farther into this edecte; 
and making certain learned and expert men, my 
friends, acquainted in this matter, tliey advised 
me to frame some instrument to make some 
exact trial! how much the needle touched with 
the stone would dcclyne, or what greatest angle 
it would make with the plaino of the horison.’’ 

The author then proceeds to gK'c a number 
of cxperimenls which he made with his instru- 
ment, and wliicli may be regarded as the dip- 
ping-needle ill its first and rudest form. By it 
he found the inclination or dip to be 71° 50'. 

.it is remarkable, that until within the lo-M 
seventy years, it appears to have been the re- 
ceived opinion that the intensity of terrestrial 
magnetism was the same at all parts of the 
earth’s surface j or, in other words, that in all 
countries the needle was similarly oiTeefed. 
And yet few things arc more inconstant; for, 
not only is the magnetic force widely different in 
various parts of our globe, but the magnetic con- 
dition itself is one of swift and ceaseless change. 

The first person who attempted to collect and 
generalize observations on the variation of the 
needle, was Robert Halley, who constructed a 
chart, showing a series of lines drawn through 
the points or places where the needle *exhihitod 
the same variation. This chart was published 
in 1700, and was preceded by some exceeding- 
ly curious papers, communicated to the Royal 
Society, in which he expresses his belief that 
he has put it jiasi doubt that the globe of the 
earth LS one great magnet, having four mag- 
netic poles or points of attraction, two near each 
pole of the equator ; and that in those parts of 
the world which lie adjacent to any one of those 
magnet ical poles, the needle is chiefly governed 
thereby, the nearest polo being always predom- 
inant over the more remote. 

' The great importance of collecting as much 
information as possible respecting the laws of 
magnetism, with a view to the proper under- 
standing of its effects, was fully understood by 
Halley, as the following passage, taken from 
oac of his papers, read before the Royal Society 
in 1692, singularly attests : “The nice determ- 
ination of the variation, and several other par- 
ticulars in the raagnotio system, is reserved for 
VoL. I.— No. 5.— Tt 


a remote posterity. All that we can hope to 
do is, to leave behind us obsArvniions that may 
bo confided in, and to propose hypotheses which 
after-ages may examine, amend, or refute ; only 
here I must take leave to recommend to all 
masters of ships, and all others, lovers of natu- 
ral truths, that they use their utmost diligence* 
to make, or procure to be made, observations of 
thefb variations in all parts of the world, as well 
in the north as south latitude, after the lauddMe*^ 
custom of our East India commanders; and 
that they please to communicate them to the 
Royal Society, in order to leave as complete a 
history as may be to those that arc hereafter to 
compare all together, and to complete and per- 
fect this abstruse theory.” 

Halley’s theory, or rather hypothesis, which 
regarded our globe' as a great piece of clock- 
work, by which the poles of an internal magnet 
were carried round in a cycle of determinate 
but unknown period, was so far confirmed, that 
his variation chart had been hardly forty years 
completed, when, by the effect of these changes, 
it had already become obsolete ; and to satisfy 
the requirements of navigation, it became neces- 
sary to reconstruct it. This was performed by 
the aid of various observations furnished by the 
Coinmissiotlers of the Navy, and the East India, 
Africa, and Hudson's Bay Companies. But the 
chart was far from satisfactory, and, in conse- 
quence of the discordant nature of the observa- 
tions, no dependence could be placed on it. 

No further steps were taken to ascertain the 
magnetism of the earth until the close of the 
last century, when the French government 
undertook the first comprehensive experimental 
inquiry on the subject. When the exploring 
expedition of La Perouso was organized, the 
French Academy of Sciences prepared instruc 
tions for the Expedition, containing a recom- 
mendation that observations with the dipping- 
needle should be made at stations widely remote, 
as a test of the equality or diffcrcuce of the 
magnetic intensity; suggesting also, with a 
sagacity anticipating the result, that such ob- 
servations should particularly be made at those 
parts of the earth where the dip was greatest, 
and where it was least. The experiments, 
whatever their results may have been, which, 
in compliance with this recommendation, were 
made in the expedition of La Peronsc, perished 
in its general catastrophe, neither ships nor 
navigators having ever been heard of; but the 
instructions survived. 

Our knowledge of the laws of magnetism was 
not increased until 1811, when, on the occasion 
of a prize proposed by the Royal Danish Acad- 
emy, M. Hanstecn, whose attention had for many 
years been turned to magnetic phenomena, un- 
dertook its ro-examination. With indefatigable 
labor M. Hanstcen traced back the history of 
tho subject, and filled up the interval from Hal- 
ley’s time, and even from an earlier epoch 
(1600). The results appeared in his very re- 
markable and celebrated work, published in 
1819, entitled, “ Upon tho Magnetism of the 
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Earth in ho clearly demonstrates, by 

a great number of facts, the fluctuation which 
the magnetical element has undergone during 
the last two centuries, confirming in great de- 
tail the position of Halley — that the whole mag- 
/.netical system is in motion; that the movihg 
force is very great, extending its efieots from 
pole to pole ; and its that motion is not sadden, 
but gradual and regular. 

'"In the magnetic atlas which accompanies M. 
Hansteen’s wwk there is a variation chart for 
1787, showing the magnetic force at that period. 
In this chart the western line of no variation, 
or that which passes through all placds on the 
globe when the needle points to the true north, 
begins in latitude 60° to the west of Hudson’s 
Bay; proceeds in a southeast direction through 
the North American Lakes, passes the Antilles 
and Cape St. Roque, till it reaches the South 
Atlantic Ocean, when it cuts the meridian of 
Greenwich in about 65° of south latitude. This 
line of no variation is extremely regular, being 
almost straight, till it bends round the eastern 
part of South America, a little south of the ! 
equator. The eastern line of no variation is | 
exceedingly irregular, being full of curves and 
contortions of the most extraordinary kind, in- 
dicating plainly the action of local magnetic 
forces. It begins in latitude 60° south, below 
New Holland ; crosses that island through its 
cqntrc ; extends through the Indian Archipelago 
with a ^ double sinuosity, so a.s to cross the 
equator three times — first passing north of it to 
the east of Borneo, then returning to it, and 
passing south between Sumatra and Borneo, and 
then crossing it again south of Ceylon, from 
which it passes to the east through the Yellow 
Sea. It then stretches along the coast of China, 
making a semicircular sweep to^thc west, till it 
reaches the latitude of 71°, when it descends 
again to the south, and returns northwards with 
a great scmicircubar bend, which terminates in 
the White Sea. Thus it is demonstrated that 
in the northern hemisphere the general motion 
of the variation lines is from Avest to cast, in the 
southern hemisphere from cast to west. 

A great impetus was given to the study of 
terrestrial magnetism by the publication of M. 
Hansteen’s labors ; and the various arctic expe- 
ditions sent out by the country did much toward 
making us acquainted with the laws of magnet- 
ism in the northern regions. One of tbe.se ex- 
peditions led to the discovery of the north mag- 
netic pole, or that point where the dipping- 
needle assumes a vertical position. The dis- 
covery was made by Captain Sir James Ros*?, 
who sailed with his uncle Sir John Ross, in a 
voyage undertaken in search of a northwc.st 
passage. He left his uncle’s ship with a party 
for the sole purpose of reaching this Interesting 
magnetical point, which a series of observations 
assured him could not be very far distant. The 
following extract from his journal communica- 
ting his discovery will be read with intere.st. 
Under the date of the 31st of May 1831, he 
writes : “ We were now within fourteen miles 


of Che calculated position of the magnetic pole, 
and my anxiety, therefore, did not permit me to 
do or endure any thing which might delay my 
arrival at the long wished-for spot. I resolved, 
therefore, to leave behind the greater part of 
our previsions, and to take on- 

ward nothing more than was strictly necessary, 
lest bad vreather or other accidents should be 
added to delay, or lest unforeseen circumstances, 
still more untoward, should deprive me entirely of 
the high gratification which I could not but look to 
in accomplishing this most-desired object. We 
commenced, therefore, a most rapid march, 
comparatively disencumbered as we now w’ere ; 
and persevering with all our might, wo reached 
the calculated place at eight in the morning of 
the 1st of June. The amount of the dip, as in- 
dicated by my dipping-needle, was 89° 59', 
being thus within one minute of the vertical : 
while the proximity at leo-st of this magnetic 
pole, if not its actual existence where we stood, 
was further confirmed by the total inaction of 
the several horizontal needles then in my po.s- 
session. These were suspended in the most 
delicate manner possible, but there was not one 
w'hieh showed the slightest effort to move from 
the position in which it was placed — a fact 
which even the most moderately-informed of 
readers must know to be one which proves that 
the centre of attraction lies at a very small hori- 
zontal distance, if at any. The land at this 
place is very low near the coast, but it rises 
into ridges of fifty or sixty feet high about a 
mile inland. Wc could have wished that » 
place so important had pt>sscssed more of mark 
or note. But nature had hero erected no monu- 
ment to denote the spot that she had chosen ns 
the centr^ of one of her great and dark po\yers. 
We had a'bundance of materials for building in 
the fragments of limestone that covered the 
beach, and wc therefore erected a cairn of some 
magnitude, under which w’c buried a canister 
containing a record of the interesting fact, only 
regrettin" that we had not the means of con- 
structing a pyramid of more importance, and of 
strength sufficient to stand the assaults of time 
and of the Esquimaux.” The latitude of this 
spot is 70° 5' 17", and its longitude 96*^46' 45" 
w^est. The reader may remember that during 
his late arctic voyage in search of Sir John 
Franklin. Sir .Tames Ross vras extremely anx- 
ious to reviNit this interesting locality, which he 
was at one time not very distant from ; but 
whiclij fm the places of magnetic intensity arc 
continually changing, he would no longer have 
found rcprc«!enting the north magnetic pole 
It is not a little remarkable that during Sir 
,Tohn Rfiss’s voyage, Mr. Barlow, who had bech- 
long engaged invc.srigating the laws of magnet- 
ism, had constructed a magnetical map, in which 
he laid down a point which he described as that 
where, in all probability, the dipping-needle 
would be perpendicular, and vrhich is the vory 
spot where Sir James Ross ascertained the nortli 
magnetic pole to exist. 

But valuable and interesting as were tho- ob- 
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sorvations made by navigators in different farts 
of the globe, yet philosophers began to perceive 
that, without some 'definite plan of proceeding, 
the mere multiplication of random observations 
made here and there at irregular periods was not 
the course most likely to^lead to desired results, 
and to make us acquainted with the mysterious 
laws of magnetism. The establishment of na- 
tional observatories for the registration of mag- 
netical observations became absolutely neces- 
sary ; and the illustrious Humboldt, to whom 
every branch of science owes so much, gave the 
first impulse to this great undertaking. Daring 
the course of his memorable voyages and travels 
in various parts of the globe, the observation of 
tlie magnetic phenomena in all their particulars | 
occupied n largo portion of bis attention ; and 
as the commencement of any great work is al- 
ways an epoch of rare and lasting interest, wc 
shall give the philosopher’s own words on the 
subject : “ When the first proposal to establish 
a .system of observatories forming a network of 
stations, all provided with similar instruments, 
was made by myself, I could hardly entertain 
the hope that 1 should actually live to sec the 
time when, thanks to the united activity of ex- 
cellent physicists and astronomers, and especially 
to the munifictmt and persevering support of 
two governments — the Russian and the British, 
both hemispheres should be covered with mag- 
natic observatories. In 1806 and 1807 my 
friend M. Altmanns and myself frequently ob- 
served the march of the declination needle at 
Berlin for five or six days and nights consecu- 
tively, from hour to hour, and often from half hour 
t» half hour, particularly at the equinoxes and 
folsticcs. I was persuaded that continuous un- 
inti^ruptcd observations during several days and 
nights were preferable to detached observations 
oontinued during an interval of many months.'’ 

Political disturbances, always ruinous to the 
culm rcsc'archcs of the man of science, for many 
years prevented Humboldt carrying his wishes 
into cflbct: and it was not until 1828 that he 
was enabled to erect a small observatory at 
Berlin, whose more immediate object was to 
institute a series of simultaneous observations 
a: concerted hours at Berlin, Paris, and Freiburg. 
In 1829 magnetic stations were established 
throughout Northern Asia, in connection with 
an expedition to that country w’hich emanated 
from the Russian government*, and in 1832 M. 
Gauss, the illustrious founder of a general theory 
of terrc-strial magnetism, established a magnetic 
observatory at Gottingen, which was completed 
in 1834, and furnished with his ingenious in- 
struments. 

In 1836 Baron Humboldt addressed a long 
and highly-interesting letter to the Duke of 
Sussex, then president of the Royal Society, 
urging the establishment of regular magnctical 
stations in the British possessions in North 
America, Australia, the Capo of Good Hope, 
and between the tropics, not only for the ob- 
servation of the momentary perturbations of the 
needle, but also for that of its periodical and 
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secular movements. This ^ppcal nobly 
responded to. 

The Royal Society, in conjunction with the 
Bnitish Association, called on government to 
advance the necessary funds to establish mag. 
nctical observatories at Greenwich, and in various 
parts of the British possessions ; and in 1839-41) 
magnctical establishments were in activity at St. 
Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, Canada, and 
Van Diemen’s Land. The munificence of 
directors of the East India Company founded 
and furnished, at the request of the Royal So- 
ciety, magnetic observatories at Simla, Madras, 
Bombay, and Singapore, and the observations 
will be published in a similar form to those of the 
British observatories. We will now briefly d^ 
scribo the scheme of observations, and the man- 
ner of making them in the dlficrent observatories. 

Each observatory is supplied with three mag- 
netometers, or bars of magnetized steel, delicate- 
ly suspended by threads of raw silk, which 
measure the magnetical declination, horizontal 
intensity, and vertical force — and such astronom- 
ical apparatus as is required for ascertaining the 
time and the true meridian. To these have also 
been added in each ca.se a most complete and 
perfect set of meteorological instruments, care- 
Ailly compared with the standards in po.sscssion 
of the Royal Society, not only for the purpo.s6 
of afibrding tho necessary corrections of the 
magnetic observations, but also with a view to 
obtaining at each station, at very little s||lditional 
cost and trouble, a complete series of meteoro- 
logical observations. In order that the ob- 
servations may be made at tho same period.? 
of time, it was resolved that tho mean time 
at Gottingen should be employed at all the 
stations, without any regard to tho apparent 
times of day at the stations themselves. Each 
day is suppo.sca to bo divided into twelve equal 
portions of two hours each, commencing at all 
the stations at the same instants of absolute time, 
which are called the magnetic hours. At tho 
commencement of each period of two hours 
throughout tho day and night, with the excep- 
tion of Sundays, the magnetometers are observed, 
and tho meteorological instruments read oH'. In- 
dependently of these observations, others arc made 
at stated periodical intervals every two minutes 
and a half during twenty-four hours. These are 
known by tho name of ** turn-day observations.*’ 
Printed forms for registering iJie observations 
have been prepared with great care, in order 
that a complete form of registry may be pre- 
served — a point of great importaiico, when it is 
remembered that all tlio observations made at 
the diflerent stations must eventually be reduced 
and analyzed. A singularly felicitous adapta- 
tion of photography has boon carried into eflect 
with the magnetometers. By means of mirrors 
attached to their arms, reflected light is cast on 
highly-.scnsitive photographic papbr wound round 
a cylinder moved by clockwork, and the slightest 
variation of the magnets is registered with the 
greatest accuracy. 

The period has not yet arrived for reaping 
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the fruits of all thi^ labor carried on in the mag- 
netic observatories at home and abroad, but 
already certain results have been deduced from 
the observations which are highly interesting. 
It appears that if the globe be divided into an 
astern and a western hemisphere by a plane 
coinciding with the meridians of 100° and 280°, 
the western hemisphere, or that comprising the 
Americas and the Pacific Ocean, has a much 
higher magnetic intensity distributed generally 
over its surface than the eastern hemisphere, 
containing Europe and Africa, and the adjacent 
part of the Atlantic Ocean. The distiibution 
of the magnetic intensity in the intei^ropical 
regions of the globe affords evidence of two 
governing magnetic centres in each hemisphere. 
The highest magnetic intensity w'hich has been 
observed is more than twice as great as the 
lowest. It had long been known that in Europe j 
the north end of a magnet suspended horizontally 
(meaning by the north end that which is directed 
toward the north) moves to the east from the 
night until between seven and eight o’clock in 
the morning, when an opposite movement com- 
mences, and the north end of the magnet moves 
to the west. Recent observations have shown 
that a similar movement takes place^at the same 
hours of local time in North America, and that 
it is general in the middle latitudes of the north- 
ern hemisphere; but to show the capriciou-s 
nature of magnetism, it may be mentioned, that 
although in the southern portion of the globe the 
movement of the magnet in the contrary direc- 
tion is constant throughout the year, yet at St. 
Helena the peculiar feature of the diurnal is, that 
during one half of the year the movement of the 
north end of the magnet corresponds in direc- 
tion with the movement which is taking place in 
the northern hemisphere, w’hile ip the other half 
of the year the direction corresponds with that 
which is taking place in the soiitliern hemisphere. 

Another striking result of these investigations 
is the estimate of the total magnetic power of 
the earth as compared wrilh a steel bar magnet- 
ised one pound in weight. This proportion is 
calculated as 8,464,000,000,000,000.000,000 to 
1, which, supposing the magnetic force uniformly 
distributed, will bo found to amount to about six 
such bars to every cubic yard of the earth’s sur- 
face. 

Thus measured, ^t will be seen how tremen- 
dously mysterious is the power of magnetism, 
and how potent an influence it must possess 
over animate and inanimate nature 1 And not 
one of its least wonderful mysteries is its singu- 
lar exception to the character of stability and 
permanence. The configuration of our globe, 
the distribution of temperature in its interior, the 
tides and currents of the ocean, the general 
of winds, and the affections of climate — 
ift^ese are appreciably constant. But mag- 
neitism, that subtle, undefinablo fluid, is perpetu- 
ally undergoing a change, and of so rapid a 
nature, that it becomes necessary to assume 
epochs, which ought not to be more than ten 
years apart, to which every observation should 


be Aduccd. The extreme importance of know- 
ing the exact amount of magnetic variation con 
scarcely be bverrated for maritime purposes; 
end the establishment of a complete mngnelical 
theory, based on an extensive series of observa- 
tions, must be regarded as a de.sideratum by 
the first nautical country. 

The numerous mngnetical surveys that have 
been made by our government, taken in con- 
junction with those in progress on the continent 
of Europe, and particularly in the Austrian 
dominions, give a full promise of the speedy 
realization of M. Humboldt’s wish, so earnestly 
expressed, that the materials of the first general 
magnetic map of the globe should be assembled ; 
and even permit the anticipation, that the first 
normal epoch of such a mop will be but little 
removed from ibc present year. 

[From Cbambcrs’B Edinburgh Journal ] 

EARLY HISTORY OF THE USE OF 
COAL. 

B ituminous matter, if not the carbonifer- 
ous Ry.stcm itself, exists abundantly on the 
banks of the* Euphrates. In the basin of the 
Nile coal has been reecntly detected. It occurs 
sparingly in some of the states of Greece ; nnd 
Theophrastus, in his ‘'History of Stones,” refers 
to mineral coni (lilhantkrax) being found in 
Liguria and in Elis, and u.scd by the .sniiihs; 
the stones are earthy, he adds, but kindle nnd 
burn like wood coals (the anthrax). But by 
none of the Oriental nations does it appear that 
the vast latent powers nnd virtues of the mineral 
w'erc thus early discovered, so ns to render it 
an object of commerce or of geological research. 
What the Romans termed lapis ampcUte^ is 
generally understood to mean our cnnnel coni, 
which they used not os fuel, but in making 
toys, bracelets, and other ornaments; while 
their carbo, which Pliny de.scribes ns vihementer 
perlucet, vras simply the petroleum or naj)htha, 
which issues so abundantly from all the tertiary 
deposits. Coal is found in Syria, and the term 
frequently occurs in the Sacred Writings. But 
there is no reference any where in the inspired 
record os to digging or boring for the mineral 
— ^no directions for its use — no instruelions ns 
to its constituting a portion of the promised 
treasurers of the land. In their burnt-olicrings, 
w’ood appears uniformly to have been employed; 
in Lc\iticus, the term is used as synonymous 
with fire, where it is said that “ the priests shall 
lay the parts in order upon the wood’’ — that is, 
on the fire which is upon the altar. And in the 
same manner for all domostio purposes, woofl 
and charcoal were invariably made use of. 
Doubtle.ss the ancient Hebrews would bo ac- 
quainted with natural coal, as in the mountains 
of Lebanon, whither they continually resorted 
for their timber, scams of coal near Bcirout 
were seen to protrude through the superincura- 
bent strata in various directions. Still there are 
no traces of pits or excavations into ibe rock to 
show that they duly apprcciatt.^! ..lo extenUand 
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uses of tlie article Fur many reas^is it 

M’^oulcl seem that, among modern nations, the 
primitive Britons U'cro the first to avail them- 
selves uf the valuable combustible. The word 
by which it is designated is not of Saxon, but 
of British extraction, and is still employed to 
this day by the Irish, in their form of o-guat, 
and in that of A;o/an by the Corni.sh. In York- 
shire, stone hammers and hatchets have been 
found in old mines, showing that the early 
Britons worked coals before the invasion of the | 
Komans. Manchester, which has risen upon 
the very ashes of the mineral, and grown to all 
its wealth and greatness under the influence of 
its heat and light, next claims the merit of the 
discovery. Portions of coal have boon found 
under, or imbedded in the sand of a Roman 
way, excavated some years ago for the con- 
struction of a house, and w’hich at the time 
wxrc ingeniously conjectured by the local anti- 
quaries to have been collected for the use of the 
garrison stationed on the route of these w'arlike 
invaders at Manccnion, or the Place of Tents 
Certain it is that fragments of coal are being 
constmiily, in the district, washed out and 
brought down by the Mcdlock and bther streams, 
which break from the mountains through the 
coal strata. The attention of the inhabitants 
would in this way be the more early and readily 
atlraelcd by the glistening substance. Never- 
theless, for long after, coal was but little valued 
or aj>pre<‘iated, turf and wooil being the com- 
mon articles of consumption throughout the 
country. About the middle of the ninth cent- 
ury, a grant of land was made by the Abbey 
ol Peterborough, under the restriction of certain j 
payments in kind to the raona.stcry, among which 
arg sjiecified sixty carls of w'ood, and as show- 
ing their comparative w’orth, only twelve carts 
of pit coal. Toward the end of the thirteenth 


domestic rule at Dunfermline, coals were w'orked 
in the year 1291— at Dysan and other places 
along the Fife coast, about half a century later 
— and generally in the fourteenth and (iftoonth 
centuries the inhabitants were assessed in coals 
to the churches and chapels, w^hich, after thp 
Reformation, have i|till continued to be paid in 
many parishes. Boethius records that in his 
time the inhabitants of Fife and the Lothians 
dug *^a black stone, which, when kindieu,-' 
gave out a heat sufficient to melt iron. — Rev. 
Dr. Anderton's Course of Creation. 

• JENNY LIND. 

BY FREDXIKA BTLEJa.ER. 

T here was once a poor and plain little girl 
dw^elling in a little room in Stockholm, the 
capital of Sweden. She was a poor little girl 
indeed, then; she was lonely and neglected, 
and would have been very unhappy, deprived 
of the kindness and care so necessary to a child, 
if it bad not been for a peculiar gift. The little 
girl had a fine voice, and in her loneliness, in 
trouble or in sorrow', she consoled herself by 
singing. In fact she sang to all she did; at 
her work, at her play, running or resting, she 
always saAg. 

The w’omaii who had her in care went out 
to work during the day, and used to look in the 
little girl, w'ho had nothing to enliven her soli- 
tude but the company of a cat. Thq little girl 
played with her cat and sang. Once she sat 
by the open window' and stroked her cal and 
sang, when a lady passed by. She heard the 
voice and looked up and saw the little singer. 
She asked the child several questions, went 
aw'ay, and came back several days later, fol- 
lowed by ai^ old music master, whose name 
I was Crelms. He tried the little girl's musical 


century, Newcastle is said to have traded in tbe j 
article, and by a charter of Henry III., of dale i 
1284, a heen.se is granted to the burgesses to j 
dig fur the mineral. About this period, coals 
fur the first time began to be imported into] 
L(mdun, but were made use of only by smiths, 
brewer'i, dyers, and other artisans, wiicn, in 
conbei] lienee of the smoke being rcgai'ded as 
very injunbus to the public health, parHamcnt 
petitioned the king, Edw'ard 1., to prohibit the 
burning of coal, on the ground of being an in- 
tolerable nuisance. A proclamation was grant- 
ed, conformable to the prayer of the petition ; 
and the mo.«>t severe inquisitorial measures w'crc 
adopted to restrict or altogcihcr aboli.sh the use i 
of the combustible, by fine, imprisonment, and 
dcstiuclion of the furnaces and w’orkshops ! 
They were again brought into common use in 
the time of Charles I., and have continued to 
increase steadily with the extension of the arts 
and manufaeturcs, and the advancing tide of 
population, till now, in the mctropidis and sub- 
arbs, coals arc annually consumed to the amount 
of about three million of tons. The u.se of coal 
in Srvilland scorns to be connected with the rise 
of*thc inonastcric.s Under the regime of 


ear and voice, and w'as astonished. He took 
her to the director of the Royal Opera of btock- 
holiii, then a Count Puhe, W'hose truly generous 
and kind heart was concealed by rough speech 
and a morbid temper. Cuelius introduced his 
little pupil to the count, and asked him to en- 
gage her as “ c/crc for the opera.’* “ You ask 
a foolish thing !” said the count, griifllt', looking 
disdainfully dow'n on the poor little girl. What 
shall we do w’ilh that ugly thing V sd* w'hat 
feet she has ? And then her face She will 
never be presentable. No, w'c can not take 
her. Away with her !” 

The music master insisted, almost indignant^ 
ly. “ Well,'’ exclainn’d he at last, “ if you 
w'ill not take her, poor a.s I am, I will take her 
myself, and have her educated for the scene ; 
such another ear os she has for music is not to 
be found in the world ! 

The count relented. The little girl w’as at 
last admitted into the school for Hhes, at the 
Opera, and w ith some difficulty a simple gown 
of black bombazine w'qs procured for her. Thn 
care of her musical education was left to an 
able nia.slcr, Mr. Albert Breg, director of the 
song school of the Opera. 
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Some years later, at a comedy given by the 
etkvii of the theati^, several persons were struck 
by the spirit and life with which a very 3’'oung 
acted the part of a beggar-girl in the 
play. Lovers of genial nature were charmed, 
pedants almost frightened. It was our poor 
little girl, who had made her first appearance, 
now about fourteen years of age, frolicksome 
and full of fun as a child. 

few years still later, a young debutante 
was to sing for the first time before the public 
in Weber's Freischutz. At the rehearsal pre- 
ceding the representation of the evening, she 
sang in a manner which made the members of 
the o^clle^tra at once lay down their instruments 
to clap their hands in rapturous applause. It 
was our poor, jdain little girl here again, who 
now had grown up and was to appear before 
the public in the role of Agatha. I saw her 
at the evening representation. She was then 
in the prime of youth, fresh, bright, and serene 
as a morning in May — ^perfect in form — ^her 
hands and her arms peculiarly graceful — and 
lovely in her whole appearance, through the 
espression of her countenance, and the noble 
simplicity and calmness of her manners. In 
fact she was charming. We saw not an actress, 
but a 3'oung girl full of natural geniality and 
grace. She seemed to move, speak, and sing 
without effort or art. All was nature and har- 
mony. Her song was distinguished especially 
by its pijrity, and the power of soul w»hich 
seemed to swell in her tones. Her ** mezzo 
voice” was delightful. In the night scene 
where Agatha, seeing her lover come, breathes | 
Jilt her joy in rapturous song, our young singer | 
jn turning from the window, at the back of the j 
theatre, to the spectators again, was pale for | 
joy. And in that pale joyousness ^shc sang with ' 
a bur.«:t of outflowing love and life that called ‘ 
forth, not the mirth, but the tears of the auditors. I 

From this lime she was the declared favorite | 
of the Swedish public, whose musical tastes i 
and knowledge arc said not to be surpassed, i 
And, year after year, she continued so, though, j 
after a time, her voice, being overstrained, lost 
somewhat of its freshness, and the public being ; 
satiated, no more crowded the house when she ! 
was singing. Still, at that time, she could bo | 
heard singing and playing more delightfully [ 
than ever in Pamins^On ZauberHotc) or in Anna 
Bolena, though the opera was alrno*-! deserted. 
She evidently sang for the pleasure of the song. 

By that time she went to take le<sson.s of | 
Garcia, in Paris, and so give the finishing touch 
to her musical education. There she acquired 
that warble in which she is said to have been 
equalled by no singer, and which could be com- 
pared only to that of the soaring and warbling 
iarky^lf the lark had a soul. 

AM then the young girl went abroad and 
sang^on foreign .shores and to foreign people. 
She charmed Denmark, she charmed Germany, 
she charmed England. She was caressed and 
mirted every where, even to adulation. At 
the courts of kings, the houses of the groat and 


nobll, she was feasted as one of the grandees of 
nature and art. She was covered with laurels 
and jewels. • But friends wrote of her, In the 
midst of these splendors she only thinks of her Swe- 
den, and yearns for her friends and her people.” 

One dusky October liight, crowds of people 
(the most part, by their dress, seemed to belong 
to the upper classes of society) thronged on the 
shore of the Baltic harbor at Stockholm. All 
looked toward the sea. There was a rumor of 
expectance and pleasure. Hours passed away, 
and the crowds still gathered, and waited and 
looked out eagerly toward the sea. At length 
a brilliant rocket rose joyfully, far out at the 
entrance of the harbor, and 'was greeted with a 
general buzz on the shore. 

“ There she comes ! there she is !” A largo 
steamer now came whelming on its triumphant 
way through the flocks of ships and boats lying 
in the harbor, toward the shore of the “ Skepps- 
bero.” Flashing rockets marked its way in the 
dark as it advanced. The crowds on the shore 
pres^sed forward as if to meet it. Now the 
leviathan of the waters was heard thundering 
nearer and nearer ; now it relented, now again 
pushed on, foaming and splashing ; now it lay still. 
And, there on the front of the deck, was seen 
by the light of lamps and rockets, a pale, grace- 
ful young woman, her eyes brilliant with tears, 
and lips radiant with smiles, waving her hand- 
kerchief to her friends and connlrymen on shore. 

It was she again — our poor, plain, neglected 
little girl of former days — who now came back 
in triumph to her fatherland. But no more 
poor, no more plain, no more neglected. She 
had become rich ; she had in her slender person 
the power to charm and inspire multitudes. 

Some days later, we read in the papers of 
Stockholm, an address to the public written by 
the beloved singer, stating, with noble simplicity, 
that “ as .she once more had the happiness to be 
in her native land, .she would be glad to sing 
again to her countrymen, and that the income 
of the opt;ra.s in which she was this .season to 
appear, would he devoted to raise a fund for a 
school where Ulves for the theatre would bo 
educated to virtue and knowledge.” The in- 
telligence wa.s received as it deserved, and of 
course the Opera was crowded every night the 
beloved singer sang there. The first time she 
again appeared in Somnambula (one of her 
favorite roles), the public, after the curtain was 
dropped, called her back with great enthusiasm, 
and received her, when she appeared, with a 
roar of hurrahs. In the midst of the burst of 
applause a clear and melodious warbling was 
heard. The hurrahs were hushed instantly. 
And we saw the lovely singer standing with her 
arms slightly extended, somewhat bowing for- 
ward, gracefol as a bird on its branch warbling, 
warbling as no bird ever did, from note to note 
— and on every one a clear, strong, soaring 
warble — until she fell into the retournelle of hS 
last song, and again sang that joyful and touch- 
ing strain, 

« No thought can couccivo how I feel at my heart* 
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[From Blackwood'i Edinburgh Magazine.] ^ 

MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN EN- 
GLISH LIFE. 

BY PTSlSTRATyS CAXTON. 

llouK I.— Initial Ciiattsb : showing bow Mt Novel 
CAME to be WBITTEN. 

S CENE, the Hall in Uncle Roland’s Tower; 
Time, night; Season, winter. 

JNIr. Caxton is seated before a great geo- 
graphical globe, which ho is turning round 
leisurely, and “ for his own recreation,” as, ac- 
cording to Sir Thomas Browne, a philosopher 
should turn round the orb, of which that globe 
professes to be the representation and efhgics. 
My mother having just adorned a very small 
Irock with a very smart braid, is holding it out 
ill arm's length, the more to admire the cdect. 
Blanche, tlumgh leaning both hands on m) 
mother’s shoulder, is not regarding the frock, 
hut glances toward Pisistiiatus, who, seated 
near the lire leaning baek in his chair, and his 
head bent over his breast, seems jp a very bad 
humor. Uncle Roland, who has become a great 
novel reader, is deep in the mysteries of some 
fascinating Third Volume. Mr. Squills has 
brought The Times in his pocket for his oivn 
sQccial profit and delectation, and is now bend- 
ing his brows over “the state of the money 
market’’ in great doubt whether railway shares 
cun possibly fall lower. For Mr. Squills, happy 
man ! has largo savings, and docs not know 
what to do with his money; or, to use his own 
phrase, “ how to buy in at the cheapest, in order 
lo «cll out at the dearest.” 

;Mr. Cax’ion, musingly. — “It must have been 
u monstrous long journey. It would he some- 
where hereabouts, I take it, that they would 
sjdit olf.” 

My ^loTiiKR, mechanically, and in order to 
show Austin that she paid him the ceniplimcnt 
of attending lo his remarks. — “ Who split uflT. 
my dear ?'’ 

“Bless me, Kitty,” said my father, in great 
admiration, “you ai^k just the question which it 
is most didicult to answer. An ingenious spec- 
ulator on races contends that the Danes, whoso 
descendants make the chief part of our northern 
population (and, indeed, if his hypothesis could 
be correct, we must suppose all the ancient 
worshipers of Odin), are of the same origin as 
the Etrurians. And why, Kitty? I just ask 
you, why ?” 

Aly mother shook her head thoughtfully, 
and turned the frock to the other side of the 
light. 

“ Because, forsooth,” cried my father, explod- 
ing — “ because the Etrurians called their gods 
* the ./Esar,’ and the Scandinavians called theirs 
the A^’sir, or Aser ! And where do you think 
bo>puts their cradle ?” 


“ Cradle I” said my mother, dreamily ; “ it 
must be in the nursery.” ' 

Mr. Caxton. — “ Exactly — in the nursery of 
the human race — just here,” and my lather 
pointed to the globe; “bounded, you see, by 
the River Hellys, and in that region which, tak^ 
ing its name from Ees, or As (a word designa- 
ting light or fire), has been immemorially called 
Asia. Now, Kitty, from Ees or As, our ethno- 
logical speculator would derive not only Asia, 
the land, but .£ser or Aser, its primitive inhab- 
itants. Hence, he supposes the origin of the 
Etruriaiis, and the Scandinavians. But, if we 
give him so much, we must give him more, and 
deduce from the same origin the Es of the Celt, 
and the Ized of the Persian, and — what will be 
of more use to him, I dare say, poor man, than 
all the rest put together — the iEs of the Ro- 
mans, that is. the God of Copper-Money — a very 
powerful household god ho is to this day !” 

My mother looked musingly at her frock, as 
if she were taking my father’s proposition into 
serious consideration. 

“ So, perhaps,” resumed my father, “ and not 
unconformably with sacred records, from one 
great parept horde came all these various tribes, 
carrying with them the name of their beloved 
Asia ; and whether they 'wandered north, south, 
or west, exalting their own emphatic designa- 
tion of ^ Children of the Land of Light ’ into the 
title of gods. And to think (added iVfr. Caxton 
pathetically, gazing upon that speck in the 
globe on which liLs forefinger rested), to think 
how little they changed for tho better when 
they got to the Don, or entangled their rafts 
amidst the icebergs of tho Baltic — so comforta- 
bly off as thei^ were here, if they could but have 
staid quiet !’* 

“ And why the deuce could not they ?” asked 
Mr. Squills. 

“ Pressure of population, and not enough to 
live upon, I suppose,” said my father. 

PisisTRATus, sulkily. — “More probably they 
did away with the Corn Laws, sir.” 

“Papm!” quoth my father, “that throws a 
new light on the subject.” 

PisiSTiiATus, full of his grievances, and not 
caring three straws about the origin of tho 
Scandinavians — “ I know that if wc arc to lose 
£500 every year on a farm which we hold rent- 
free, and which the best judges allow to be a 
perfect model for tho whole country, we had 
better make haste, and turn iEsar, or Aser, or 
whateverVou call them, and fix a settlement on 
the property of other nations, otherwise, 1 sus- 
pect, our probable settlement will bo on the 
parish.” 

Mr. Squills, who, it must bo remembered, 
is an enthusiastic free-trader — “ You have only 
got to put more capital on the land.” 

PjsisTiiATUs. — “ Well, Mr. Squills, as you 
think so well of that investment, put your capi- 
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tal on it. I promise that you shall have every 
shilling of profit.”*^ 

Mr. Squills, hastily retreating behind The 

Thnti I don’t think the Great Western can 

Ihll any lower: though it is hazardous — can 
but venture a few hundreds — ” I 

PisisTiiATus.— “ On our land, Squills ? Thank 
you.” 

^_Mr. Squills. — “No, no— any thing but that 
— on the Great Western.” 

Pisistratus relapses into gloom. Blanche 
steals up cnaxingly, and gets snubbed for her 
jmins. • 

A pause. , 

Mr. Caxto^. — “There are two golden rules 
of life : one relates to the mind, and the other to 
the pockets. The first is — If our thoughts get 
into a low, nervous, aguish condition, we should 
make them change the air ; the second is com- 
prised in the proverb, * it is good to have two 
strings to one’s bow.’ Therefore, Pisistratus, I 
tell you what you must do — ^write a book !” 

Pisistratus. — “ Write a book ! — Against the 
abolition of the Corn Laws? Faith, sir, the 
mischief’s done. It takes a much better pen 
than mine to wTitc down an act of Parliament.” 

Mr. Caxtox. — “I only said, ‘Write a book.’ 
All the rest is the addition of your own headlong 
imagination.” 

Pisistratus, ''vith the recollection of the great 
book rising before him — “Indeed, sir, I should 
think that that would just finish us !” 

Mr. Caxton, not seeming to heed the inter- 
ruption — “ A book that will sell ! A book that 
will prop up the fall of prices! A book that 
will distract your mind from its dismal appre- 
hensions, and restore your affection to your 
species, and your hopes in the ultimate triumph 
of sound principles — by the sight of a favorable 
balance at the end of the yearly accounts. It is 
astonishing what a difference that little circum- 
stance makes in our views of things in general. 
I remember when the bank, in which Squills had 
incautiously left £1000, broke j one remarkably 
healthy year, that he became a great alarmist, 
and said that the country was on the verge of 
ruin j whereas, you see now, w^hen, thanks to a 
long succession of hickly seasons, he has a sur- 
plus capital to risk in the Great Western — he is 
firmly persuaded that England was never in so 
prosperous a condition.” 

Mr. Squills, rather sullenly- — “Pooh, pooh.” 

Mr. Caxton.—“ Write a book, my son- 
write a book. Need I tell you that Money or 
Moncta, according to Hyginus, was the mother 
of the Muses? Write a book.” 

JUi^NCiiE and my Mother, in full chorus. — 
“ W yes, Sisty — a book — a book I you must 
write aliook !” 

“I am sure,” quoth my Uncle Roland, slaro- 
niinp down the volume he bod just concluded, 
#lir€ould write a devilish deal belter book than 


thisi, and how I come to read such trash, night 
after night, is more than 1 could possibly explain 
to the satisfaction of any intelligent jury, if I 
wore put into a witness-box, and examined in 
the mildest manner by my own counsel.” 

Mr. Caxton. — “ You sec that Roland tells us 
exactly what sort of a book it shall be.” 

Pi.sisTRATus. — “Trash, sir?” 

Mr. Caxton. — “No— that is not necc.s.'sarily 
trash — but a book of that class which, whether 
trash or not, people can’t help reading. Novels 
have become a necessity of the age. You must 
write a novel.” 

Pisistratus, flattered, but dubious. — “A 
novel ! But every subject on which novels can 
be written is preoccupied. There are novels 
on low life, novels of high life, military novels, 
naval novels, novels philosophical, novels relig- 
ious, novels historical, novels descriptive of India, 
the Colonies, Ancient Rome, and the Egyptian 
Pyramids. From what bird, wild eagle, or 
barn-door fowl, can I 

‘ Pluck one upwearietl plume from Fancy’s wing V ” 

Mr. C.\xTox, after a little thought. — “ You 
remember the story which Trevanion (I beg his 
pardon, Lord Ulswatcr) told lus the other night. 
That gives you something of the romance ol 
real life for your plot — puts you chiefly among 
scenes with which you arc familiar, and fur- 
nishes you with characters which have been 
very sparingly dealt with since the time ot 
Fielding. You can give us the country squire, 
as you remember him in your youth ; it is a 
specimen of a race worth preserving — the old 
idiosyncrasies of which arc rapidly dying off as 
the railways bring Norfolk and Yorkshire with- 
in easy reach of the manners of London. Yon 
can give us the old-fashioned parson, as in all 
essentials he may yet be found — but before yon 
had to drag him out of the gicat Puseyitc sec- 
tarian bog*^ ; and, for the rest, I really think that 
while, as I am told, many popular writers arc 
doing their bc.st, especially in France, and per- 
haps a little in England, to set class against 
class, and pick u]) every stone in the kennel to 
shy at a gentleman 'w^ith a good coat on hi.«! 
back, something useful might be done by a few 
good humored sketches of those innocent crimi- 
nals a little better off than their neighbors, 
whom, however wc di.slikc them, I take it for 
granted wc shall have to endure, in one shape 
or another, as long as civilization exists ; and 
they seem, on the wiiole, as good in their pres- 
ent shape, as we are likely to get, shako tha 
dice-box of society how wc will.” 

I Pisistratus. — “Very well said, .sir j but thus 
rural country gentleman life is not so new as 
you think. There’s Washington Irving — ” 

Mr. Cax'ion. — “ Charming — but rather the 
I manners of the last century than this. You may 
I as well cite Addison and Sir Roger de Coverle/.” 
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PisisTRATUs. — “ IVemaine and De Vere.^k 

Mr. Caxton. — “ Nothing can bo more grace- 
ful, nor more unlike what I mean. The Pales 
and Terminus 1 wish you to put up in the fields 
are familiar images, that you may cut out of 
an oak tree — not beauAful marble statues, on 
porphyry pedestals twenty feet high.’* 

PisisTRATUs. — “ Miss Austin ; Mrs. Gore in 
her masterpiece of Mrs. ^rmytage; Mrs. Marsh, 
too ; and then (for Scottish manners) Miss Fer- 
rier !’* 

Mr. Caxton, growing cross. — “ Oh, if you 
can not treat on bucolics but what you must hear 
some Virgil or other cry ‘ Stop thief!’ you de- 
serve to bo tossed by one of your own * short- 
horns.’ (Still more contemptuously) — I am sure 
1 don’t know why we spend so much money on 
.sending our sons to school to learn Latin, when 
that Anachronism of yours, Mrs. Caxton, can’t 
even construe a lino and a half of Phasdrus. 
Phasdrus, Mrs. Caxton — a book which is in 
Latin what Goody Two Shoes is in the vernac- 
ular!” 

Mrs. Caxton, alarmed and indignant. — ‘‘Fie, 
Austin ! 1 am sure you can construe Phaedras, 

dear !'* 

Pi.siHtratus prudently preserves silence. i 

Mr. Caxton. — “ ril try him — 

^ cuique quum eit animi cop^itatio I 

('olorque proprius.’ 

What does that mean?” 

Pisistrati’s, smiling. — “That every man has 
some coloring matter within him, to give his 
own tinge to — ” | 

“His own novel,” interrupted ray father! 
“ Sontentm peragis.'' 

During the latter part of this dialogue, 
Blanche had sown together three quires of the 
best Bath paper, and she now placed them on a 
little table before me, with her own inkstand 
and steel pen. 

My mother put her finger to her lip, and said, 
“Hush !” my father returned to the cradle of 
the iEsar ; Captain Roland leant his cheek on 
his hand, and gazed abstractedly on the fire: 
Mr. Squills fell into a placid doze ; and, after 
three sighs that would have melted a heart of 
stone, I rushed into— My Novel. 


CHAPTER II. 

“There has never been occasion to use them 
since I’ve been in the parish,” said Parson Dale. 

“What doc.s that prove?” quoth the Squire, 
sharply, and looking the Parson full in the face. 

“ Prove 1” repeated Mr. Dale — with a smile 
of benign, yet too conscious superiority — “ What 
docs experience prove?” 

• “That your forefathers were great block- 
heads, and that their descendant is not a whit 
the wiser.” 

•“ Squire,” replied the Parson, “although that 


m 

is a melancholy conclusion, yet if you mean it 
to apply universally, and n3rt to the family of 
the Dales in particular, it is not one which my 
candor as a reasoner, and my humility as a 
mortal, will permit me to challenge.” 

“ I defy you.” said Mr. Hazeldcan, triumphs 
antly. “ But to slick to the subject, which it is 
monstrous hard to do when one talks with a 
parson, I only Just ask you to look yonder, jsind 
tell me on your conscience — I don’t even say as 
a parson, but as a parishioner — ^whether you 
ever saw a more disreputable spectacle ?” 

While he spoke, the Squire, leaning heavily 
on the Parson’s left shoulder, extended his canc 
in a line parallel with the right eye of that dis- 
putatious ecclesiastic, so that he might guide 
the organ of sight to the object he had thus un- 
fiatteringly described. 

“ I confess,” said the Parson, “ that, regard- 
ed by the eye of the senses, it is a thing that in 
its best day had small pretensions to beauty, 
and is not elevated into the picturesque even by 
neglect and decay. But, my friend, regarded 
by the eye of the inner man— of the rural phi- 
losopher and parochial legislator — I say it is by 
neglect and decay that it is rendered a very 
pleasing feature in w'hat I may call ‘ the moral 
topography of a pari.sh.’ ” 

The Squire looked at the Parson as if he 
could have beaten him ; and indeed, regarding 
the object in dispute not only with ftie eye of 
the outer man, but the eye of law and order, the 
eye of a country gentleman and a justice of the 
peace, the spectacle was scandalously disreput- 
able. It was moss-grown ; it was worm-eaten ; 
it was broken right in the middle ; through its 
four sockctleijs eyes, neighbored b}' the nettle, 
peered the thistle : — the thistle ! — a forest of 
thistles ! — and, to complete the degradation of 
the whole, those thistles had attracted the don- 
key of an itinerant tinker j and the irreverent 
animal w'as in the very act of taking his lunch- 
eon out of the eyes and jaw's of — The Parish 
Stocks. 

The Squire looked as if he could have beaten 
the Parson; but as he was not without some 
slight command of temper, and a substitute was 
luckily at hand, he gulped down Iiis resentment 
and made a rush — at the donkey ! 

Now the donkey w’as hampered by a rope to 
its forefeet, to the which was attached a billet 
of wood called technically “a clog,” so that it 
had no fair chance of escape from the assault its 
sacrilegious luncheon had justly provoked. But, 
the ass turning round with unusual nimbleness 
at the first stroke of the cane, the Squire caught 
his foot in the rope, and went head over heels 
among the thistles. The donkey gravely bent 
down, and thrice smelt or sniffed its prostrate 
foe; then, having convinced itself that it had 
nothing farther to apprehend for the present, 
and very willing to make the best of the le- 
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prieve, according to the poetical admonition, 
“ Gather your rosAuds while you may,” it crop- 
ped a thistle in full bloom, close to the ear of 
the Squire; so close indeed, that the Parson 
thought the ear was gone ; and with the more 
probability, inasmuch as the Squire, feeling the 
warm breath of the creature, bellowed out with 
all the force of lungs accustomed to give a View- 
Imllo 

** Bless me, is it gone?” said the Parson, 
thrusting his person between the ass and the 
squire. 

“ Zounds and the devil !” cried the Squire, 
rubbing himself as he rose to his feet. 

“Hush,” said the parson gently “What a 
horrible oath!” 

“ Horrible oath ! If you had niy nankeens on,” 
said the Squire, still rubbing himself, “ and had 
fallen into a thicket of thistles with a donkey's 
teeth within an inch of your ear !” 

“ It is not gone — then?” interrupted the Par- 
son. 

“No— that is, I think not,” said the Squire 
dubiously ; and he clapped his hand to the organ 
in question. “ No ! it is not gone !” 

“Thank Heaven !” said the good Clergyman 
kindly. 

“Hum,” growled the Squire, who was now 
once more engaged in rubbing himself. “ Thank 
Heaven indeed, when I am as full of thorns as a 
porcupine' ! I should just like to know what use 
thistles are in the world.” 

“For donkeys to eat, if you will let them. 
Squire,” answered the Parson. 

“Ugh, you beast!” cried Mr. Hazcldean, all 
his wrath reawakened, whether by the reference 
to the donkey specie.^, or his inabiAity to reply to 
the Parson, or perhaps by some sudden prick too 
.sharp for humanity — especially humanity in nan- 
keens — to endure w’ithout kicking; “Ugh, you 
beast !” he exclaimed, shaking his cane at the 
donkey, who, at the interpo.sition of the Parson, 
had respectfully recoiled a few paces, and now 
stood switching its thin tail, and trying vainly 
to lift one of its fore legs — for the flies teased 
it. 

“Poor thing!” said the Parson pityingly. 
“ See, it has a place on the shoulder, and 
the flies have found out the sore.” 

“I am devilish glad to hear it,” said the 
Squire vindictively. 

“Fie, fie !” 

“ It is very well to say * Fie, fie.’ It was not 
you who fell among the thistles. What’s the 
man about now, I wonder ?” 

The Parson had walked toward a chestnut tree 
that stood on the village green — he broke off a 
bough— returned to the donkey — whisked away 
the flies, and then tenderly placed the broad 
leavM over the sore, as a protection from the 
sw^ms. The donkey turned round its bead, 
aad looked at him with mild wonder. 


‘Y. would bet a shilling,” said the Parson, 
softly, “ that this is the first act of kindness thou 
hast mct'W'ith this many a day. And slight 
enough it is, Heaven knows.” 

With that the Parson put his hand into his 
pocket, and drew out hn apple. It was a fine 
large rosc-cheeked apple : one of the last win- 
ter's store, from the celebrated tree in the par- 
sonage garden, and ho was taking it os a present 
to a little boy in the village who had notably dis- 
tinguished himself in the Sunday school. “ Nay, 
in common justice, Lenny Fairfield should have 
the preference,” muttered the Parson. The ass 
pricked up one of its cars, and advanced its head 
timidly. “ But Lenny Fairfield would be as much 
pleased with twopence : and what could two- 
pence do to thee ?” The ass's nose now touch- 
ed the apple. “ Take it in the name of Charily," 
quoth the Parson, “Justice is accustomed to be 
served last.” And the ass took the apple. 
“How had you the heart?” said the Parson, 
pointing to the Squire’s cane. 

The ass stopped munching, and looked askant 
at the Squire* 

“Pooh! eat on; he'll not beat thee now!’’ 

“No,’* said the Squire apologetically. “ But, 
after all, he is not an Ass of the Parish ; ho is a 
vagrant, and he ought to be pounded. But the 
pound is in as bad a state as the stocks, thanks 
to your new-fashioned doctrines.” 

“ Nc\v-ra.sliioned I” cried the Parson almost 
indignantly, for ho had a great disdain of new 
fashions. “ They are as old as Christianity ; 
nay, as old as Paradise, which you will ob.scrvc 
is derived from a Greek, or rather a Persian 
word, and mean.s something more than “fjiir- 
den,” corresponding (pursued the Parson rath- 
er pedantically) with the Latin vivarium — viz. 
grove or park full of innocent dumb creatures. 
Depend on it, donkeys were allowed to oat 
thistles there.” 

“Very jiossibly,” said the Squire drily. “But 
Hazeldean, though a very pretty village, is not 
Paradise. The stocks shall be mended to-mor- 
row — ay, and the pound too— and the next don- 
key found trespassing shall go into it, as sure as 
my name’s Hazeldean.” 

“Then,” said the Parson gravely, “I can only 
hope that the next parish may not follow your 
example ; or that you and I may never bo caught 
straying !'* 


CHAPTER III. 

Parson Dale and Squire Hazeldean parted 
company; the latter to inspect his .sheep, the 
former t'o vi.sit some of his parishioners, includ- 
ing Lenny Fairfield, whom the donkey hod de- 
frauded of his apple. 

Lenny Fairfield was sure to be in the way, for 
his mother rented a few acres of grass land from 
the Squire, and it was now hay-time. And 
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Leonard, commonly called Lenny, was an tnly 
son, and his mother a widow. The cottage 
stood apart, and somewhat remote, in one of 
the many nooks of the long green village lane. 
And a thoroughly English cottage it was — three 
centuries old at least ; v^ith walls of rubble let 
into oak frames, and duly whitewashed every 
summer, a thatched roof, small panes of glass, 
and an old doorway raised from the ground by 
two steps. There was about this little dwelling 
all the homely rustic elegance which peasant 
life admits of : a honeysuckle was trained over 
the door ; a few llower-pots were placed on the 
window-sills ; the small plot of ground in front 
of the house was kept with great neatness, and 
oven taste ; some large rough stones on either 
side the little path having been formed into a 
sort of rock work, with creepers that were now 
in ilower ; and the potato-ground was screened 
from the eye by sweet peas and lupine. Simple 
elegance all this, it is true ; but how well it 
speaks for peasant and landlord, when you see 
that the peasant is fond of his home, and has 
some spare time and heart to bcstc^w upon mere 
embellishment. Such a peasant is sure to be a 
bad customer to the ale-house, and a safe neigh- 
bor to the Squirc’.s preserves. All honor and 
praise to him, except a small tax upon both, 
wjiich is due to the landlord ! 

Such sights were as pleasant to the Parson as 
the most beautiful landscapes of Italy can be to 
tlic dilettante. He paused a moment at the 
wicket to look around him, and distended his 
nostrils %oluptuou.sly to inhale the smell of the 
sweet pea?, mixed with that of the new-mown 
haji in the Jields behind, which a slight breeze 
bore to him. He then moved on, carefully 
scraped bis shoes, clean and well polished as 
they were — for Mr. Dale was rather a beau in 
bis own clerical way — on the scraper without 
the door, and lilted the latch. 

Your virtuoso looks with artistical delight on 
the figure of some nymph painted on an Etrus- 
can vase, engaged in pouring out the juice of 
the grajic from her cla^sic urn. And the Par- 
son felt as harmless, if not as elegant a pleas- 
ure, in contemplating Widow Fairlicid brim- 
ming high a glittering can, which she de.signcd 
for the refreshment of the thirsty hay-makers. 

Mrs. Fairfield was a middle-aged, tidy woman, 
with that alert precision of movement which 
ceems to come from an active orderly mind; 
and as she now turned her head briskly at the 
sound of the Parson’s footsteps, she showed a 
countenance prepossessing, though not hand- 
Bomc — a countenance from which a pleasant 
hearty smile, breaking forth at that moment 
cflac'cd some lines that, in repose, .spoke “of 
^rrows, but of sorrows past and her check, 
paler than is common to the complexions even 
of the fair sex, when born and bred amidst a 
mral population, might have favored the guess 
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that the earlier part oi her life had been spent 
in the languid air and ‘ withindoors’ occupation 
of a town. 

“Never mind me,” said the Parson, as 
Mrs. Fairfield dropped her quick courtesy, and 
smoothed her apron; if you are going into the, 
hayfield, I will go with you ; I have something 
to say to Lenny — an excellent boy.” 

Winow. — “ Well, sir, and you are kind, to 
say to it — but he is.” 

Pauson. — “He reads uncommonly well, he 
writes tolerably ; ho is the best lad in the whole 
school ^t his catechism and in the Bible lessons; 
and I as.sure you, when I see his face at church, 
looking up so altenti^fcly, I fancy that I shall 
read my sermon all the better for such a list- 
ener !” 

Widow, wiping her eyes with the corner of 
her apron. — “’Deed, sir, when my poor Mark 
died, 1 never thought I could have lived on as I 
have done. But that hoy is so kind and good, 
that when I look at him sitting there in dear 
Mark's chair, and remember how Mark loved 
I him, and all he used to say to me about him, I 
feel somehow or other as if my good man smiled 
on me, an^ would rather 1 was not with him 
yet, till the lad had grown up, and did not want 
mo any more.” 

Parson, looking away, and after a pause. — 
“You never hear any thing of the old folks at 
Lansmere ?” * 

“ ’Deed, sir, sin’ poor Mark died, they han’t 
noticed me, nor the boy ; but,” added the w-idow, 
with all a peasant’s pride, “ it isn't that I wants 
their money ; only it's hard to feel strange like 
to one’s own father and mother !” 

Parson. — “^You must excuse them. Your 
father, Mr. Avcnel, was never quite the same 
man after that sad event — but you arc weep- 
ing, my friend, pardon me : — your mother is a 
little proud ; but so are you, though in another 
way.” 

Widow. — “ I proud I Lord love ye, sir, 1 
have not a hit of pride in me ! and that's the 
reason they always looked down on mo.” 

Parson. — “ Your parents must ho well off j 
and I shall apply to them in a year or two on 
behalf of Lenny, for they prorais(Hl me to 
provide for him when he grew up, as they 
ought.” 

Widow, with flashing eyes. — “lam sure, sir, 

I hope you will do no such thing j for I would 
not have Lenny beholden to them as has never 
given him a kind word sin’ he was born !” 

The Person smied gravely and shook his head 
at poor Mrs. Fairfield's hasty confutation of her 
own self-acquittal from the charge of pride; 
but ho saw that it was not the time or moment 
for effectual peace-making in the most irritable 
of all rancors, viz., that nourished against one's 
nearest relations. He therefore dropped the 
subject, and said, “ Well, time enough to thinlr 
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of Lenny’s future prospects : meanwhile we are 
forgetting the ha/-makers. Come.” 

The widow opened the back door, which led 
across a little apple orchard into the fields. 

Parson. — “ You have a pleasant place here, 
^nd 1 see that my friend Lenny should be in no 
want of apples. 1 had brought him one, but 1 
have ffiven it away on the road.” 

\V iDow. — Oh, sir, it is not the deed — it is 
the will ; as 1 felt when the Squire, God bless 
him ! took two pounds off the rent the year he 
— that is, Mark— died.” 

Parson. — ” If Lenny continues to bo^siich a 
help to you, it will not be long before the 
Squire may put the two jSounds on again.” 

‘•Yes, sir,” said the widow simply; “I hope 
he will.” 

“ Silly woman muttered the Parson. ‘‘ That's 
not exactly what the schoolmistress would have 
said. Y'ou don't read nor write, Mrs. Fairfield ; 
yet you express yourself with great propriety.” 

“ You know Mark was a schollard, sir, like 
my poor, poor, sister ; and though 1 was a sad 
stupid girl afore 1 married, I tried to take after 
him when we came together.” 


CHAPTER IV. I 

They were now in the hay field, and a boy of 
about sixteen, but like most country lads, to 
appearance much younger than he was, looked 
up from his rake, with lively blue eyes, beam- 
ing forth under a profusion of brown curly hair. 

Leon.ard Fairfield was indeed a very handsome 
boy — not so stout nor so ruddy as one would 
choose for the ideal of rustic beauty; nor yet 
so delicate in limb and keen in expression a.s 
are those children of cities, in wliom the mind 
b cultivated at the expense of the body; but 
still he had the health of the country in his 
cheeks, and was not without the grace of the 
city in hi-s compact figure and easy movements. 
There was in his physiognutny something inter- 
esting from its peculiar character of innocence 
and simplicity. You could see that he hud been 
brought up by a woman, and much apart from 
familiar contact with other children ; and such 
intelligence as yet developed in him, was 
not ripened by the jokes and cuffs of his coevals, 
but fostered by decorous lecturings from hi.s 
elders, and good little boy maxims in good little 
boy books. 

Parso.n. — “ Come hither, Lenny. Y^ou know 
the benefit of school, 1 see : it can teach you 
nothing better than to bo m support to your 
mother.” 

Lenny, looking down sheepishly, and with a 
heigbt#ned glow over his face. — Piea.se, sir, 
that gtay come one of these days.” 

Parson. — “ That’s right Lenny. Let me , 
s^ ! why, you must be nearly a man. How old ' 
tre you ?” | 


Iponny looks up inquiringly at his mother. 

Parson. — “ You ought to know, Lenny ; speak 
for yourself. Hold your tongue, Mrs. Fair- 
field.” 

Lenny, twirling his hat, and in great per- 
plexity. — “Well, and 'there is Flop, noighbor 
Dutton’s old sheep-dog. He be very old iio>v.” 

Parson. — “ 1 am not asking Flop s age, but 
your own.” 

“’Deed, sir, I have heard say as how Flop 
and I were pups together. That is, 1 — I — ” 

For the Parson is laughing, and so is IMrs. 
Fairfield ; and the haymakers, who have stood 
still to listen, arc laughing too. And poor 
Lenny has quite lost his head, and looks as if 
he would like to cry. 

Parson, patting the curly locks, encourag- 
iiigly. — “ Never mind ; it is not so badly an- 
swered after all. And how old is Flop ? ' 

Lenny. — “Why, ho miwl bo fifteen year and 
more.” 

Parson. — “How old, then, are you 

Lenny, looking up w'ilh a beam of intelli- 
gence. — “ Fifteen year and more !’’ 

Widow sighs and noils her head. 

That's what we call putting two and two 
together,'’ said the Parson. “Or, in other 
words,” and here he raised his eyes majesti- 
cally toward the haymakers — “ in other words 
— thanks to his love for his book — simple os he 
stands here, Lenny Fairfield has shown him- 
self capable of inductivi: ratioc ination.” 

At those words, delivered oic rotmuhj the 
haymakers ceased laughing. For even in lay 
matters they held the Parson to be an oracle, 
and words so long must have a great dei^ in 
them. 

Lenny drew up bis head proudly. 

“You are very fond of Flop, 1 suppo.*>c ?*’ 

“’Deed be Is,” said the wddow, '■•and of all 
jioor dumb cre^atures.’’ 

“Very good. Suppose, my lad, that you had 
a fine apple, and that you met a friend who 
wanted it more than you ; whal would you do 
with it?’’ 

“ Please you, sir, 1 would give him half of it.*’ 

The Parson’s face fell. “Not the whole, 
Lenny ?*’ 

Lenny considered. “If he was a friend, sir, 
ho would not like me to give him all !*’ 

“U|>on my word, Master Leonard, you speak 
so W’ell, that I must e'en tell tlic truth. 1 brought 
you an apple, as a prize for good conduct in 
school. But I met by the way a poor donkey, 
and some one beat him for eating a thistle , so I 
I thought 1 would make it up by giving him the 
a))ple. Ought 1 only to have given him the 
I half?-’ 

Lenny’s innocent face liecamo all smile , bis 
interest w*a.s aroused. “And did the donkey 
, like the apple?*’ 

I “Very much,” said the Parson, fumbling ^in 
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his pocket, but thinking of Leonard Fairfield’s 
years and understanding ; and moreover, obserr- 
ing, in the pride of his heart, that there were 
many spectators to his deed, he thought the 
meditated twopence not sufficient, and he gen- 
erously produced a silve^ sixpence. 

There, my man, that will pay for the half ' 
apple which you would have kept for yourself.” 
The Parson again patted the curly locks, and, 
after a hearty word or two with the other hay- 
makers, and a friendly “Good-day” to Mrs. 
Fairfield, struck into a path that led toward his 
own glebe. 

Ho had just crossed the stile, when he heard 
hasty but timorous feet behind him. He turned, 
and saw his friend Lenny. 

Lknw, half crying, and holding out the six- 
pence. — “ Indeed, sir, I would rather not. 1 
would have given all to the Neddy.” ^ 

r,AR'<o\. — “Why, then, my man, you have a 
still greater right to the sixpence. 

Lk.nny. — “No, sir; ’cause you only gave it 
to make up for the half apple. And if I had 
triven the whole, as I ought to haye done, why, 

I should have had no right to the sixpence. 
Please, sir, don’t bo offended j do lake it back, 
will you ?” 

The Parson hesitated. And the boy thrust the 
sixpence into his hand, as the ass had poked his 
nose there before in quest of the apple. 

“I see,” said Parson Dale, soliloquizing, “that 
if one don't give Justice the first place at the 
tal'le, all the other Virtues cut np her sharo.” 

Indeed, the case was perplexing. Charity, 
like a forward impudent baggage as she is, 
always thru.sting herself in the way, and taking 
other people’s apples to make her own little pie, 
had defrauded Lenny of his due; and now Su.s- 
.socptihilify, who looks like a shy, blush-faced, 
av kward Virtue in her tcen.s — but who, never- 
theless, is alvv.ays engaged in picking the pockets 
of her si'.ter.s, tried to filch from him*his lawful 
recompense. The case was perplexing ; for the 
Parson held Susceptihility in great honor, despite 
her hypocritical tricks, and did not like to give 
her a slap in the face, which might frighten her 
awiay forever. So Mr. Dale stood irre.soluto, 
glancing from the sixpence to Lenny, and from 
Lenny to the sixpence. 

Buon gioriio — good-day to you,” said a voice 
behind, in an accent slightly but unmistakably 
foreign, and a strange-lookiiig figure presented 
Itself at the stile. 

Imagine a tall and exceedingly meagre man, 
dressed in a rusty suit of black — the pantaloons 
light at the calf and ankle, and there forming a 
loose gaiter over thick shoes buckled high at the 
instep ; an old cloak, lined with red, was thrown 
^ver one .shoulder, though the day was sultry j 
a quaint, red, outlandi.sh umbrella, with a carved 
bras.s handle, was thrust under one arm, though 
the sky was cloudless ; a profusion of raven hair. 


in waving curls that seemed as fine as silk, 
escaped from the sides of a Vtraw-hat of pro- 
digious brim ; a complexion sallow and swarthy, 
and features which, though not without cc nsider- 
able beauty to the eye of the artist, were not only 
unlike what w^e fair, w^ell-fcd, neat-faced English-^ 
men are wont to consider comely, but exceedingly 
like what we are disposed to regard as awful 
and Satanic — to wit, a long hooked nose, sutiken 
cheeks, black eyes, whose piercing brilliancy 
took something wizard-like and mystical from 
the large spectacles through W’hich they shone : 
a mout];i round which played an ironical smile, 

I and in which a physiognomist would have re- 
I marked singular shre\^'dncss and some closencas, 

I complete the picture : imagine this figure, gro- 
tesque, peregrinate, and to the eye of a peasant 
j certainly diabolical, then perch it on the stile in 
the midst of those green English fiekls, and in 
sight of that primitive English village ; there let 
! it sit straddling, its long legs dangling down, a 
short German pipe emitting clouds from one 
corner of those sardonic lips, its dark eyes glaring 
through the spectacles full upon the Parson, ycl 
askant upon Lenny Fairfield. Lenny Fairfield 
looked exceedingly frightened. 

“Upon my word, Dr. Riceabocca,” said Mr. 
Dale, smiling, “ you come in good time to solve 
a very nice question in casuistry;” and herewith 
the Parson explained the case, and put the ques- 
tion— “ Ought Lenny Fairfield to ha^ the six- 
pence, or ought he not?” 

Cospetlo said the doctor. “If the hen 
would but hold her tongue, nobody would know 
that she had laid an egg.” 


CHAPTER V. 

“ Granted,” said the Parson ; “but what fol- 
lows ? The saying is good, but I don’t sec the 
application.” 

“A thousand pardons!” replied Dr. Ricca- 
boccB, with all the urbanity of an Italian ; “but 
it seems to me, that if you had given the six- 
pence to the fnnnuUo — that is, to this good little 
boy — ^without tolling him tlie story nhout the 
donkey, you would never have pnt him and 
yourself into this awkward dilemma.” 

“But, my dear .sir,” whispered the Parson, 
mildly, as he inclined his lips to the Doctor's 
car, “ I should then have lost the opportunity of 
inculcating a moral lesson— you understand.” 

Dr. Riccabocca shrugged his shoulders, re- 
stored his pipe to his mouth, and took a long 
whiff. It was a whiff eloquent, though cynical 
— a whiff peculiar to your philosophical smoker 
— a whiff that implied the most absolute but the 
most placid incredulity as to the effect of the 
Parson’s moral lesson. 

“Still you have noi given us your decision,” 
said the Parson, after a pause. 

The doctor withdrew the pipe. “ Cospittol^' 
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■aid ba. He who scrubs the head of an ass 
wastes his soap.’P 

you scrubbed mine fifty times over with 
those eoigmatical proverbs of yours," said the 
Parson, testily, *‘you would not make jt any the 
jiviser.” 

^*My good sir," said the Doctor, bowing low 
from his perch on the stile, I never presumed 
to say that there were more asses than one in 
the story ; but 1 thought that I could not better 
explain my meaning, which is simply this — ^you 



lose the soap. Lot the fanciullo have }he six- 
pence: and a great sum it is, too, for a little 
boy, who may spend it al! upon pocket-money!" 

“ There, Lenny — ^you hear ?" said^he Parson, 
stretching out the sixpence. But Lenny retreat- 
ed, and cast on the umpire a look of great aver- 
sion and disgust. 

“ Please, Master Dale,” said he, obstinately, 
“ I’d rather not." 

“It is a matter of feeling, you sec," said the 
Parson, turning to the umpire j “ and 1 believe 
the boy is right.” 

“If it is a matter of feeling,” replied Dr. 
Riccabocca, “ there is no more to be said on it. 
When Feeling comes in at the door, jleason has I 
nothing to do but to jump out of the window." 

“Go, my good boy,” said the Parson, pocket- 1 
ing the coinj “but stop I give mo your hand* 
first. ITicre — I understand you — good-by I” 

Lenny’s eyes glistened as the Parson shook 
him by the hand, and, not trusting himself to 
speak, he walked off sturdily. The Parson wiped 
his forehead, and sat himself down on the stile 
beside the Italian. The view before them was 
lo^cly, and both enjoyed it (though not equally) 
enough to be silent fur some moments. On the 
other side the lane, seen between gaps in the old 
oaks and chestnuts that hung over the moss- 
grown pales of Hazcldcan Park, rose gentle 
verdant slopes, dotted with sheep and herds of 
deer j a stately avenue stretched far away to the 
left, and ended at the right hand, within a few 
yards of a ha-ha that divided the park from 
a level sward of table-land gay with shrubs 
and flower-plots, relieved by the shade of two 
mighty cedars. And on this platform, only seen | 
in part, stood the Squire’s old-fushioncd house, 
red brick, with stone miillions, gablc-cnds, and 
quaint chimney-pots. On this side the road, im- 
mediately facing the two gentlemen, cottage 
after cottage whitely emerged from the curves 
in the lane, while, beyond, the ground declining 
gave an extensive prospect of woods and corn- 
fields, spires and farms. Behind, from a bf lt 
of lilacs and evergreens, you caught a peep of 
the paiSonage-house, backed by woodlands, and 
a little noisy rill running in front. The birds 
were still in the hedgerows, only as if from the 
very heart of the most distant woods, there came 
now and then the mellow note of the cuckoo. 


‘^Verily,” said Mr. Dale softly, “my Jot has 
fallen on a goodly heritage.” 

The Italian twitched his cloak over him, and 
sighed almost inaudibly. Perhaps be thought 
of his own Summer Land, and felt that amidst 
all that fresh verdure of the North, there was no 
heritage for the stranger. 

However, before the Parson could notice the 
sigh or conjecture the cause. Dr. Riccabocca’s 
thin lips took an expression almost malignant. 

“Per Pfflcco/” said he; “in every country I 
find that the rooks settle where the trees are the 
finest. 1 am sure that, when Noah first landed 
on Ararat, he must have found some gentleman 
in black already settled in the pleasantest part 
of the mountain, and waiting for his tenth of the 
cattle as they came out of the ark.” 

The Parson turned his meek eyes' to the phi- 
losopher, and there was in them something so 
deprecating rather than reproachful, that Dr. 
Riccabocca turned away his face, and refilled 
his pipe. Dr. Riccabocca abhorred priests ; but 
though Parson Dale was emphatically a parson, 
he seemed at, that moment so little of what Dr. 
Riccabocca understood by a priest, that the 
Italian's heart smote him for his irreverent jest 
on the cloth. Luckily at this moment there 
was a diversion to that untoward commence- 
ment of conversation, in the appearance of no 
less a personage than the donkey himself — 1 
mean the donkey who ate the apple. 

CDAPTER VI. 

The Tinker was a stout swarthy fellow, 
jovial and musical withal, for ho was singing a 
, stave as he flourished his staff, and at the end 
! of each refrain down came the staff on the 
quarters of the donkey. The tinker went be- 
hind and sung, the donkey went before and wai« 

; thwacked. 

“ Yoursi,is a droll country," quoth Dr. Rieen- 
bocca; “in mine it is not the ass that walks 
first in the procession, w’ho gets the blows.’’ 

[ The Par.'son jumped from the stile, and, look- 
ing over the hedge that divided the field from 
the road — “Gently, gently,” said he; “the sound 
of the stick spoils the singing ! O Mr. Sprotl, 
Mr. Sprott ! a good man is merciful to his 
beast." 

The donkey seemed to recognize the voice 
of its friend, for it stopped short, pricked one 
car wistfully, and looked up. 

The Tinker touched his hat, and looked up 
too. “ Lord blc.ss your reverence ! he docs not 
mind it, ho likes it. 1 vould not hurt thcc; 
vould I, Neddy ?" 

The donkey shook his head and shivered, 
perhaps a fly had settled on the sore, which the 
chestnut leaves no longer protected. 

“I am sure you did not mean to hurt him, 
Sprott,” said the Parson, more politely, I fear, 
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than honestly—- for he had seen enough of ^hat 
cross-grained thing called the human heart, 
even in the little World of a country parish, to 
know that it requires management, and coax- 
ing, and flattering, to interfere successfully 
between a man and hitf own donkey — “I am 
sure you did not mean to hurt him ; but he has 
already got a sore on his shoulder as big as my 
hand, poor thing !" 

“ Lord love ’un ! yes ; that vas done a play- 
ing with the manger, the day I gave ’un oats 1” 
said the Tinker. 

Dr. Riccabocca adjusted his spectacles, and 
surveyed the ass. The ass pricked up his other 
ear, and surveyed Dr. Riccabocca. In that 
mutual survey of phy>sical qualifications, each 
being regarded according to the average sym- 
metry of its species, it may bo doubted whether 
the advantage was on the side of the philosopher. 

The Parson had a great notion of the wisdom 
of his friend, in all matters not immediately 
ecclesiastical. 

‘•Say a good word for the donkey!” whis- 
pered he. 

“ Sir,” said the Doctor, addressing Mr. Sprott, 
with a respectful salutation, “there’s a great 
kettle at my house — the Casino — which wants 
soldering ; can you recommend me a Tinker?” 

“Why, that’s all in my line,” said Sprott, 
‘'and there ben t a Tinker in the country that I 
vould recommend like myself, thof I say it.” 

“ You jest, good sir,” said the Doctor, smiling 
pleasantly. “ A man who can't mend a hole iu 
bis own donkey, can never demean himself by 
patching up ni}' great kettle.” 

^‘Lord, sir!” said the Tinker, archly, “if I 
had known that poor Neddy had had two siteh 
friends ii* court, I’d have seen he was a gintle- 
man, and treated him as sitch.” 

“ Curpodi Bavco!'' quoth the Doctor, “though 
Uiat jest's not new, 1 think the Tinker comes 
very well out of it.” ^ 

“ True ; but the donkey !” said tho Parson, 
*' I've a great mind to buy it.” 

“ Permit mo to tell you an anecdote in point,” 
said Dr. Riccabocca 

“Well ?’’ said the Parson, interrogatively. 

“Once in a time,” pursued Riccabocca, “the 
Emperor Adrian, going to tho public baths, 
saw an old soldier, who had served under him, 
rubbing his back against tho marblo wall. The 
emperor, who w^as a wise, and therefore a curi- 
ous, inquisitive man, sent for the soldier, and 
asked him why ho resorted to that sort of fric- 
tion. ‘Because,’ answered the veteran, ‘I am 
loo poor to have slaves to rub mo down.’ The 
emperor was touched, and gave him slaves and 
money. The next day, when Adrian went to 
the baths, all the old men in the city were to be 
Scon rubbing themselves against the marblo as 
hard as they could. The emperor sent for them, 
and asked them the same question which he had 


put to the soldier; the cunning old rogues, of 
course, made the same answer^ « Friends,’ said 
Adrian, ‘ since there are so many of you, you 
will just rub one another 1’ Mr. Dale, if you 
don’t want to have all tho donkeys in the county 
with holes in their shoulders, you had better not 
buy the Tinker’s !” • 

“ It is the hardest thing in the world to do the 
least bit of good,” groaned the Parson, as he 
broke a twig off the hedge nervously, snapped it 
in two, and flung tho fragments on the road — 
one of them hit the donkey on tho nose. If the 
ass could have spoken Latin, he would have 
said, tu, Brute As it was, he hung 
down his ears, and waiiked on. 

“ Gee hup,” said the Tinker, and he followed 
tho ass. Then stopping, he looked over hi"- 
shoulder, and seeing that tho Parson’s eye? 
were gazing mournfully on his protege^ “ Never 
fear, your reverence,” cried the Tinker kindly ; 
“I’ll not spite ’un.” 

CHAPTER VII. 

“ Four o’clock,” cried the Parson, looking at 
his watch ^ “ half-an-hour after dinner-time, and 
Mrs. Dale particularly begged me to be puno- 
tual, because of the flne trout the Squire sent 
us. Will you venture on what our homely lan- 
guage calls ‘ pot luck,’ Doctor ?” 

Now Riccabocca, like most wise nten, espe- 
cially if Italians, was by no means inclined to 
tho credulous view of human nature. Indeed, 
ho was in the habit of detecting self-interest in 
tho simplest actions of his fcllow-crcature.s. 
And when the Parson thus invited him to pot 
luck, he smiled with a kind of lofty complacency ; 
for Mrs. Dale enjoyed tho reputation of having 
what her friends styled “ her little tempers.” 
And, as well-bred ladies rarely indulge “ little 
tempers” in the picsenco of a third person, not 
of the family, so Dr. Riccabooca instantly con- 
cluded that he was invited to stand between tho 
pot and the luck! Nevertheless — as he vrea 
fond of trout, and a much more good-natured 
man than he ought to have been according ti> 
his principles — ^he accepted the hospitality ; but 
he did so with a sly look from over hi.s specta- 
cles, which brought a blush into tho guilty 
checks of tho Parson. Certainly Riccabocca 
had for once guessed right in his estimate of 
human motives. 

Tho two walked on, crossed a little bridge 
that spanned tho rill, and entered the parsonage 
lawn. Two dogs, that seemed to have sate on 
watch for their master, sprung toward him 
barking ; and tho sound drew the notice of Mrs. 
Dale, who, with parasol in hand, sallied out 
from tho sash window which opened on the 
lawn. Now, O reader ! I know that in thy se- 
cret heart, thou art chuckling over the want of 
knowledge in the sacred arcana of tho domestie 
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asaitfay, betrayed by the author; thou art say- *<£ut I see James ooroing to say that dinaer 
lag to ^yaelf, ** ^ pretty way to oonoiliate little is ready ?” observed the Parson, 
tempers indeed, to add to the ofTense of spoiling He said that three quadra of an hour ago, 
the fish the crime of bringing an unexpected Charles dear/’ retorted Mrs. Dale, taking the 
friend to eat it. Pot luck, quotha, \rhen the arm of Dr. Ricoabooca. 
jpoty boiled over this half hour I” ^ ^ 

But, to thy utter shame and confusion, O 
reader, learn that both the author and Parson CIIAPTEII VIIL 

Dale knew very well what they were about. While tho Parson nnd his wife are entcrtain- 
Dr. Riccabocca was the special favorite of ing their guest, 1 propose to regale the reader 
Mrs. Dale, and the only person in the whole with a small treatise apropos of that ** Charles 
country who never put her out, by dropping in. dear,” murmured by Mrs. Dale ; — a treatise ex- 
In fact, strange though it may seem at first pressly written for tho benefit of The Do-mestic 
glance, Dr. Riccabocca had that mysterious Circle. 

something about him which wo of his own sex It is an old jest that there is not a word in the 
can so little comprehend, but which always pro- language that conveys so little endearment as 


pitiates the other. He owed this, in part, to his 
own profound but hypocritical policy; for he 
looked upon woman as tho natural enemy to 
man — against whom it vi'as necessary to bo al- 
ways on the guard ; whom it was prudent to 
disarm by every species of fawning servility and 
abject complaisance. He owed it also, in part, 
to the compassionate and heavenly nature of the 
angels 'whom his thoughts thus villainously tra- 
duced — for women like one w'hom they can pity 
without despising ; and there was something in 
Signor Riccabocca's poverty, in his loneUncs.s, 
ia his exile, whether voluntary or compelled, 
that excited pit}* ; while, despite tho threadbare 
coat, ther*rcd umbrella, and the w’ild hair, ho 
had, c.specially when addressing ladies, that air 
of gentleman and cavalier which is or was more 
innate in an educated Italian, of whatever rank, 
than perhaps in the highest aristocracy of any 
other country in Europe. For, though 1 grant 
that nothing is more exquisite than the polite- 
ness of your French marquis of the old regime — 
nothing more frankly gracious than the cordial 
address of a highbred English gentleman — noth- 
ing more kindly prepossessing than the genial 
good-nature of some patriarchal German, 'who 
will condescend to forget his sixteen quarter- 
ings in the plesisuro of doing you a favor — ^yet 
these specimens of tho suavity of their several 
nations are rare ; whereas blandness and polish 
are common attributes with your Italian. They 
seem to have been immcmorially handed down 
to him, from attestors emulating the urban- 
ity of Cssar, and refined by the grace of 
Horace. 

“Dr. Riccabocca consents to dine with us,” 
oried the Parson, hastily. 

“ If madame permit ?” said tho Italian, bow- 
ing over the hand extended to him, which, how- 
ever, he forebore to take, seeing it was already 
full of tho watch. 

“ I am only sorry that the trout must be quite 
spoile^i’* began Mrs. Dale, plaintively. 

is not the trout one thinks of when one 
dim with Mrs. Dale,” said the infamous dis- 
dknulator. 


tho word “dear.” But though iho saying it- 
self, like most truths, be trite and hackneyed, 
no little novelty remains to the search of tho 
inquirer into the varieties of inimical import 
comprehended in that malign monosyllable. For 
instance, I submit to the experienced that the 
degree of hostility it betrays is in much propor- 
tioned to its collocation in the sentence. When, 
gliding indirectly through the rest of tho pericnl, 
it takes its stand at the close, as in that “ Charles 
dear” of Mrs. Dale — it has spilt so much of its 
natural bitterness by the way that it assumes 
even a smile, “amara lento temperet risu.” 
Sometimes the smile is plaintive, sometimes 
arch. Ex, gr, 

(Plaintive.) 

“I know very well that whatever I do i.s 
wrong, Charles dear.” 

“Nay, 1 am only glad you amused yourself 
so much 'without me, Charles dear.” , 

“ Not quite so loud ! If you had, but my poor 
head, Charles dear,” &c. 

(Arch.) 

“If you could spill the ink any where but on 
the best table-cloth, Charles dear!” 

“ But though you must always have your own 
way, you are not quite faultless^ own, Charles 
dear,” &c. 

In this collocation occur many dears, parental 
as well as conjugal ; as — “ Hold up your head, 
and don’t look quite so cross, dear.” 

“ Be a good boy for once in your life — that’s 
a dear,” Ac. 

When the enemy stops in the middle of the 
sentence, its venom is naturally less exhausted. 
Ex. gr. 

“ Really, I must say. Charles dear, that you 
are the most fidgety person,” &c. 

“And if the house bills were so high last 
week, Charles dear, I should just like to know 
whose fault it was — that's all.” 

“ Do you think, Charles dear, that you could pul. 
your feet any where except upon the chintz sofaV ’ 

“ But you know, Charles dear, that you care 
no more for me and tho children than,” &e. 

But if the fatal word spring up, in its primi- 
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tivo freshness, at the head of the eentonoo, bow 
your head to the storm. It then assumes the 
majesty of “my” before it; is generally more 
than simple objurgation — it prefaces a sermon. 
My candor obliges mo toHionfcss that this is the 
mode in which the hateful monosyllable is more 
u.sually employed by the marital part of the one 
ilcsh ; and has something about it of the odious 
assumption of the Petruchian palcr-familias — 
the h(3ad of the family — boding, not perhaps 
'* peace, and love, and quiet life,” but certainly 
“awful rule and right supremacy.” £x. gr. 

“ My dear Jane — 1 wish you would just put 
by that cve.lasting tent-stitch, and listen to me 
for a few niomenis,” Sec. 

“ ^ly dear Jane — I wish you would undcr- 
►I'iiiu O'c for once — don't think I am angry — 
»iO. nu! [ am hurt. You must consider,” ike. 

*• -M}' (iL-ai June — 1 don't know if it is your 
inleniion to ruin niej but I only wish you would 
o ) as all other women do who care three straws 
lor their husbands' property,” Ac. 

“ aMv dear Jane — 1 wish you to understand 
*hal 1 am the last person in the v/orld to bo 
jcalouN j but ril bo d — d if that puppy, Captain 
Pretty mail,” Ac. 

N\nv, if that same “dear” could be thor- 
oughly raked and hoed out of the connubial 
garden, J don't think that the remaining nettles 
would •signify a button. But even as it w’as, 
I’ai 'Dll Dale, good man, w’ould have prized his 
garden beyond all the bowers wliieli Spenser 
anda Tsso have sung so musically, though there 
had net been a single, specimen of “dear, ' 
whether the dear humiliSj or the dc-tr suyerba : 
the clear pnlltda^ ruhra^ or nigia : the dear wm- 
Crrosa^ JlorcuSj epitata; the dear swa'.s, or the 
dear hoi rida ; no, not a single dear in the whole 
horlic'uUure of mat riniony which Dale had 

not brought to pciTei'tion ; but this, fortunately, 
was far iroin hemg the case, he acars oi !?.xrs. 
Dale were only w'ild llowcr--’, alter all. 


CHATTER IX. 

In the cool of the evening, IJr. Riecabocca 
w'alked homo across the fields. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dalu had accompanied him half W'ny ; and us 
they now turned back to the Parsonage, they 
Jijokcd behind, to catch a glimpse of the tall, 
outlandish figure, winding slowly through the 
path amidst the weaves of the green corn. 

“Poor man I” said Mrs. Dale, feelingly; 
“ and the button was oiT his wristband ! What 
a pity he has nobody to take care of him ! He 
seems very domestic. DonH you think, Charles, 
} would be a great blessing if we could get 
aim a good wife ?” 

“fjm,” said the Parson; “I doubt if ho 
Talues the married state as ho ought.” 

“ What do you mean, Charles ? 1 never saw 
5 mair more polite to ladies in my life.” 


Yes, but — ” *• 

“ But what ? You are always so mysterious, 
Charles dear.” • 

“ Mysterious ! No, Carry ; but if you could 
hear what the Doctor says of the ladies some-^ 
times.” 

“ Ay, when you men get together, my dear. 
I know w-hat that means — pretty lhin<rs you say 
of us. But you are all alike ; you know you 
are, love 1” 

“ I am sure,” said the Parson, simply, “ that 
1 have good cause to speak well of the sex — 
when I think of you, and my poor mother.” 

Mrs. Dale, who, wMtliall her “tempers,” was 
an excellent woman, and loved her husband 
with the whole of her quick little heart, was 
touched. She prch^^sed his hand, and did not 
call him dear all the way home. 

Meanwhile the Italian passed the fields, and 
came upon tho high-road about two miles from 
llazeldcan. On one side stood an old-fashioned 
solitary inn, such as English inns used to be be- 
fore they became railway hotels — square, solid, 
old-fashioned, looking so hospitable and comfort- 
able, with il^cir gre.*ic .signs swinging from some 
elm tree in front, and the long row of stables 
standing a little back, with a chaise or two in 
the yard, and the jolly landlord talking of the 
crops to some stout iarmcr, who has stopped 
his rough pony at tho well-known door.* Oppo- 
site this inn, on the other side the road, stood 
the habitation of Dr. lliccaLocca. 

A few years before the date of these annals,, 
the stage-coach, on its w’ay to London, from a 
seaport town, stopped at the inn, as was its 
wont, for a good hour, that its passengers might 
dine like Christian Engli^/nmen — not gulp down 
a basin of scalding soup, like everlasting heathen 
Y'ankees, with that cursed railway whistle shriek- 
ing like a fiend in their cars ! It was the best 
dinmg-place on the vrhulo road, for tho trout in 
the neighboring rill wern famous, and so waa 
the mutton which came from llazeldcan Park. 

From the outside of the coach had descended 
two passengers who, alone, insensible to tho 
attractions of mutton and trout, refused to dine 
— two melancholy-looking foreigners, of whom 
one was Signor Riecabccca, much the same a3 
wc SCO him now, only that the black suit, was 
less threadbare, the tall form less meagre, and 
lie did not then wear spectacles ; and the other 
was his servant, “ They would walk about 
while tho coach stopped.” Now the Italian’s 
eye had been caught by a mouldering disman^ 
tied house on the other side tho road, which 
nevertheless was well situated ; half-way up a 
green hill, with its aspect due south, a little 
cascade falling down artificial rock-work, and 
a terrace with a balustrade, and a few broken 
urns and statues before its Ionic portico ; while 
on the roadside stood a board, with characters 
already half effaced, implyingi that the house 
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was to be Let ' unfurnished, with or without 
land.” 

The abode that looked so cheerless, and 
which had so evidently hun^ ]on^ on hand, 
'was the property of Squire Hazcldean. It had 
been built by his grandfather on the female 
side — a country gentleman who had actually 
been in Italy (a journey rare enough to boast 
of in those days), and who, on his return homo, 
had attempted a miniature imitation of an Italian 
villa. He left an only daughter and sole heiress, 
who married Squire Hazeldean's father; and 
since that time, the house, abandoned by its 
proprietors for the larger residence of the Ha- 
seldeans, had been uninhabited and neglected. 
Several tenants, indeed, had offered themselves : 
but your Squire, is slow in admitting upon his 
9wn property a rival neighbor. Some wanted 
shooting. “That,” said the Hazeldcans, who 
were great sportsmen and strict preservers, 

“ was quite out of the question ” Others were 
fine folks from London. “ London servants,” 
said the Hazeldeans, who w’ero moral and pru- 
dent people, “ would corrupt their own, and 
bring London prices.” (>thers, again, were 
retired manufacturers, at whom the Hazeldeans 
turned up their agrieultural noses. In short, 
some were tcio grand, and others too vulgar. 
Some were refu.sed because they were known 
80 well*: “ Friends are best at a distance,” said 
the Hazcldean.s. Others because they were not 
known at all : “ No good comes of strangers,” I 
said the Hazeldeans. And finally, ns the house 
fell more and more into decay, no one would 
take it unless it was put into thorough repair : 
“ As if one was made of mqney !” said the 
Hazeldeans. In short, there stood the house 
unoccupied and ruinous; and there, on its ter- 
race, stood the two forlorn Ttalian.s, surveying 
it with a smile at each other, as, for the first 
time since they set foot in England, they recog- 
nized, in dilapidated pilasters and broken .statues, 
ifl a weed-grown terrace and the remains of an 
orangery, something that reminded them of the 
land they had left behind. 

On returning to the inn. Dr. Riccahocca took 
the occasion of learning from the innkeeper 
(who was inde^ a tenant of the Squirc’.s) such 
particulars as he could collect ; and a few days 
afterward Mr. Hazeldcan received a letter from 
a solicitor of repute in London, stating that a 
very respectable foreign gentleman had com- 
missioned him to treat for Clump Lodge, other- 
wise called the “Casino;” that the said gentle- 
man did not shoot— lived in great soclu-sion— 
and, having no family, did not care about the 
repairs of the place, provided only it were made 
weather-proof— if the omission of more expens- 
ive reparations could render the rent suitable 
to bis finances, which were very limited. The 
offer came at a fortunate moment^ — ^when the 
steward bad just been representing to the 


Squire the necessity of doing something to keep 
the Casino from falling into positive min, and 
the Squire was rur.«>ing the fates which had put 
the Casino into an entail — so that he could not 
pull it down for the building materials. Mr. 
Hazcldean therefore caught at the propt)sal even 
as a fair lady, who ha.s refused the best offers 
in the kingdom, catches at last at some battered 
old captain on holf-pay, and replied that, as for 
rent, if the solicitor’s client was a quiet respect- 
able man, he did not care for that. But that 
the gentleman miifht have it for the first year 
rent free, on condition of paying the taxes and 
putting the place a little in order. Jf they 
suited each other, they could then come to 
terms. Ten days subsequently to this gracious 
reply, Signor Riccahocca and his servant ar- 
rived; and, before the year’s end, the Squire 
was so contented with his tenant that he gave 
him a running lease of seven, fourteen, or 
twenty-one years, at a rent nearly nominal, on 
condition that Signor Riceabocca would put and 
maintain thq place in repair, barring the roof 
and fcnee.s, w^hich the Squire generously ro- 
new’ed at his own expense. It was a.stoni.sliing, 
by little and little, what a pretty place the 
Italian had made of it« and what is more a.stoii- 
ishing, how little it had cost him. He had in- 
deed painted the walls of the hall, staircase, 
and the rooms appropriated to himself, with his 
own hands. Ills servant had done the greater 
I pan ol the upholstery. The two between them 
I had ffot the garden into order. The Italians 
1 seemed tc have taken a joint love to the place, 
and tc dcch it as they would have done pma 
favorite t*hapc\ to their Madonna. 

It was long before the natives reconeiled 
themselves to the c/ld wavs of the foreign set- 
tlers the first thing that offended them wiis 
the exceeding smallness of the hou^-chold bills. 
Three ^nysout of the seven, indeed, both man and 
master dined on nothing else hot the vegetables 
in the garden, and tlie fishes in the neighboring 
rill ; when no trout could be caught they fried 
the minnows (and certainly, even in tlio best 
streams, minnows are more frequentlj caught 
than trouts). The next thing which angered 
the natives quite as much, c.specially the fernalo 
part of the ncighborhootl, was the very sparin#» 
employment the two he creatures gave to the 
sex usually deemed so indispensable in hou.se- 
hold matters. At first indeed, they had no 
woman servant at all. But this created such 
horror that Parson Dale ventured a hint upon 
the matter, which Riccahocca took in very good 
part, and an old woman was forthwith engaged, 
after some bargaining — at throe shillings a 
week — ^to wash and scrub as much as she liked 
during the daytime. She always returncU to 
her own cottage to sleep. The man-servant, 
who was styled in the neighborhood “ Jackey- 
mo,” did all else for his master — smoothed his 
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room, duste J his papers, prepared his coflee, | A man without his coat, whi^ was thrown over 


cooked his dinner, brushed his clothes, and 
cleaned his pipes, of which Riccabocca had a 
large collection. But, however close a man's 
character, it generally troops out in driblets ; 
and on many little occasions the Italian had 
shown acts of kindness, and, on some more rare 
occasions, even of generosity, which bad served 
to silence his calumniators, and by degrees he 
had established a very fair reputation — suspected, 
it is true, of being a little inclined to the Black 
Art, and of a strange inclination to starve 
Jackeymo and himself — in other respects harm- 
less enough. 

Signor Riccabocca had become very intimate, 
as we have seen, at the Parsonage. But not so 
at the Hall. For though the Squire was inclined 
to be very friendly to all his nciglihor.s — he was. 
like most country gentlemen, rather easily huffed. 
Riccabocca had, if with great politcne«<s, still 
with great obstinacy, refused Mr. Hazcldcan’s 
earlier invitations to dinner, and when the Squire 
found, that the Italian rarely decligcd to dine at 
the Parsonage, ho was oflended in one of his 
weak points, viz., his regard for the honor of 
the hospitality of Ilazeldean Hall — and he ceas- 
ed altogether invitations so churlishly rejected, 
^cvcrlheless, as it was impossible for the Squire, 
however huffed, to bear malice, he now and then 
reminded Riccabocca of his existence by prc.scnts 
of game, and would have called on him more 
often tlian he did, but that Ricenboeca received 
him with such excessive politeness that the blunt 
country genllrman Iclt shy and put out, and used 
to njiy that “ to call on Riccabocca was os bad 
as going to court.” 

But 1 left Dr. Riccabocca on the high-road. 
By this time he- has ascended a narrow path 
that winds by tlic side of the cascade, he has 
passed a trcll's-work covered with vines, from 
the which Jackeymo has positively spccccdcd 
in making what he calls irnir— a liquid, indeed, 
that, if the cholera had been popularly known in 
tlio^.e days, would have soured the mildest mem- 
ber of the Board of Health ; for Squire Hazel- 
dean, though a robust man who daily carried 
off his bottle of port with impunity, having once 
rashly ta.sted it, did not recover the effect till he 
had had a bill from the apothecary ns long as 
his own arm. Passing this trellis, Dr. Ricca- 
bocen entered upon the terrace, with its stone 
pavement smoothed and trim as hands could 
make it. Here, on neat stands, all his favorite 
flowers w'crc arranged. Hero four orange trees 
were in full blossom ; hero a kind of summer- 
house or Bclvidcro, built by Jackeymo and him- 
self, made his cho.sen morning room from May 
till October and from this Belvidere there was 
a^ beautiful an expanse of prospect as if our 
English Nature had hospitably spread on her 
gre«^n board all that she had to offer a.s a bau- 
quA to the exile. 


the balustrade, was employed in watering the 
flowers ; a man with movements so mechanical 
— with a face so rigidly grave in its lawny hues 
— that ho seemed like an automaton made ouiP 
of mahogany. 

“Giacomo,” said Dr. Riccabocca, softly. 

The automaton stopped its band, and turned 
its head. 

“ Put by the w'atering-pot, and come here,” 
continued Riccabocca in Italian ; and, moving 
tow’ard*tho balustrade, he leaned over it. Mr. 
Mitford, the historian, calls Jean Jacques “ JoAfi 
/ames.” Following that illustrious example, 
Giacomo shall be Anglificd into Jackeymo. 
Jackeymo came to the bulu.strade also, and stood 
a little behind his master. 

“Friend,” said Riccabocca, “enterprises have 
not always succeeded with us. Don’t you think, 
after all, it is tempting our evil star to rent those 
fields from the landlord?” Jackeymo crossed 
himself, and made some strange movement with 
a little coral charm which he wore set in a ring 
on liis finger. 

“If the Mi^donna send us luck, and we could 
hire a lad cheap?” said Jackeymo, doubtfully. 

“Pm vale un presente che due fiituri^" said 
Riccabocco. “ A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush.” ^ 

“ CVii 7wn fa quondo puo, non puo fare quondo 
vuolc'" — (“ He A^ho will not when he may, when 
he will it shall have nay”) — answered Jackeymo, 
as sententioiisly as his master. “ And the Padrone 
should think in lime that he must lay by for the 
dower of the poor signorina” — (young lady). 

Riccabocca ^ighed, and made no reply. 

“She must be that high nowM” said Jackey- 
mo, putting his hand on some imaginary lini' a 
little above the balustrade. Riccabocca’s eves, 
raised over the spectacles, followed the hand. 

“ If the Padrone could but see her here — ” 

“I thought I did!” muttered the Italian. 

“ He would never let her go from his side 
till she went to a husband's,” continued Jack- 
eymo. 

“ But this climate — she could never stand it,” 
said Riccabocca, drawing liis cloak round him, 
as a north wind took him in the rear. 

“The orange trees blossom even here with 
care,” said Jackeymo, turning back to draw 
dovrn an awning where the orange trees faced 
the north. “Seel” ho added, as ho returned 
with a sprig in full bud. 

Dr. Riccabocca bent over the blossom, and 
then placed it in his bosom. 

“The other one should be there, too,” said 
Jackeymo. 

To die — as this does already !” ansv/ered 
Riccabocca. “ Say no more.” 

Jackeymo shrugged his shoulders ; and then, 
glancing at his master, drew his hand over hi# 
eyes. 
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TherQ was a pause. Jackeymo was the first 
to break it. 

** But, whether here or there, beauty without 
money is the orange tree without shelter. . If a 
«4ai1 could be got cheap, I would hire the land, 
and trust for the crop to the Madonna.” 

I think 1 know of such a lad,” said Ricca- 
bopca, recovering himself, and with his sardonic 
smile once more lurking about the corner of his 
mouth — “ a lad made for us !” 

“Diavolo !” 

“ No, not the Diavolo ! Friend, I have this 
day seen a boy w'ho — refused sixpence !” 

“ Co$a slupenda — (Stupendous thing ! ) ex- 
claimed Jackeymo, opening his eyes, and letting 
lall the watcr-pot. 

“It is true, my friend.” 

“Take him. Padrone, in Heaven’s name, and 
the fields will grow gold.” 

“ 1 will think of it, for it must require manage- 
ment to catch such a boy,” said Riecabocca. 
“ Meanwhile, light a candle in the parlor, and 
bring from my bedroom — that great folio of 
Machiavclli.” 

[From Dickens** Household Words.] 

THE TWO GUIDES OF THE CHILD. 

A SP^RIT near mo said, “ Look forth upon 
the Land of Life. What do you see ?” 

“ Steep mountains, covered by a mighty 
plain, a table-land of many-colored beauty. 
Beauty, nay, it seems all beautiful at first, but 
now 1 see that there are some parts barren.” 

“ Are they quite barren ? — ^look more closely 
still !” 

“ No, in the wildest deserts, now, I see some 
gum-dropping acacias, and the crimson blossom 
of the cactus. But there are regions that re- 
joice abundantly in flower and fruit 5 and now, 
O Spirit, I see men and women moving to and 
fro.” 

“ Observe them, mortal.” 

** I behold a world of love •, the men have 
women’s arms entwined about thorn ; some 
upon the verge of precipices — friends arc run- 
ning to the rescue. There arc many wander- 
ing like strangdks, who know n*Jt their mad, 
and they look upward. Spirit, how many, many 
eyes are looking up as if to God ! Ah, now I 
see some strike their neighbors down into the 
dust ; I see some wallowing like swine j I see 
that there are men and women brutal.” 

“ Are they quite brutal —look more closely 
•till.” 

“No, I see prickly sorrow growing out of 
crime, and penitence awakened by a look of 
love. I see good gifts bestowed out of the 
of murder, and sec truth issue out of lying 
lips. But in this plain, 0 Spirit, I see regions | 
—wide, bright regions — ^yielding fruit and flo-w- 
er, while others seem perpetually vailed with 
fogs, and in them no fruit ripen.*. I see pleasant , 
regions where the rock is full of clefts, and peo- 


ple full into them. The men who dwell beneath 
the fog deal lovingly, and yet they huvo small 
enjoyment in the world around them, which 
they scarcely see. But whither are these 
women going?” •. 

“ Follow them.” 

“1 have followed down the mountains to a 
haven in the vale below. All that is lovely in 
the world of flowers makes a fragrant bed for 
the dear children ; birds singing, they breathe 
upon the pleasant air j the Imtierflies play with 
them. Their limbs shine white among the 
blossoms, and their mothers come dow'n full ol 
joy to share their innocent delight. They pelt 
each other with the lilies of the valley. They 
call up at will fantastic masks, grim giants 
play to make them merry, a thousand grotesque 
loving phantoms kiss them ; to each the mother 
is the one thing real, the highest bliss — the 
next bliss is the dream of all the world beside. 
Some that arc motherless, all mother's love- 
Every gesture, every look, every odor, every 
song, adds to the charm of love which tills the 
valley. Some little figures fall and die, and on 
the valley's soil they crumble into violet.* and 
lilies, with lo\c-tenrs to hang in them like dew. 

** Who dares to eonin down with a frown into 
this happy valley ? A severe man seizes an 
unhappy, shrieking child, and leads it to the 
roughest ascent of the mountain. He will le al 
it over steep rocks to the jdain of the mature. 
On ugly needle-points he makes the child sit 
down, and leaches it its duty in the woild 
above.” 

“ Its duly, mortal ! Do you li>>ten to the 
teacher?*’ 

“ Sj»int, I hear now. The child is infolded 
about two langiiagr.s spoken by nations extinct 
centuries ago, and something also, O Spirit, 
about the base of an hypothcuuse.” 

“ Docs the child attend ?*’ 

“ Not much ; but it is beaten s’ vv, and it* 
knec.s are brui.sed agaui.'^t tlie rorK^. till it is 
hauled up, woe-begone and weary, to ihc upper 
plain. It looks about bewildered ; all is strange 
— it know.s not how to act. crown the 

barren mountain pathy. Spirit, I urn unhappy ; 
there arc many children ihu* hauled up, and as 
young men upon the plain j they walk in fog, 
or among brambles; some fall into pits; ami 
many, getting into flower-paths, lie down and 
learn. Some become active, seeking right, Init 
ignorant of what right is ; they wander among 
men out of their fog-land, preaching folly. Let 
me go back among the children.” 

“ ila\c they no belter guide ?*' 

“ Yes, now there comes one with a smiling 
face, and rolls upon the flowers with the little 
onc.s, and they are drawn to him. And ho bos 
magic spells to conjure up glorious spectacles 
of fairy land. Ho frolics with thcip, and might 
be first cousin to the butterflies. Ho wreathes 
their little heads with flower garlands^ and with 
his fairy land upon his lips he walks toward 
the mountains ; eagerly they follow. He seeks 
the smoothest upward path, and that is but a 
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fmifrh one, yet they run up merrily, ^uide and 
children, buttcrllies* pursuing still the llowei*s as 
they nod over a host of laughing faces. They 
talk of the delightful fairy world, end resting in 
the shady places learn of the yet more delight- 
ful world of God. They learn to love the 
Maker of the Flowers, to know how great the 
Father of the Stars must be, how good must be 
the Fatlicr of the Beetle. They listen to the 
story of the race they go to labor with upon the 
plain, and love it for the labor it has done. 
They learn old languages of men, to understand 
the past — more eagerly they learn the voices of 
the men of their own day, that they may take 
part with the present. And in their study when 
they flag, they fall hack upon thoughts of the 
Child Valley they are leaving. Sports and 
fancies arc the rod and spur that bring them 
with new vigor to the lessons. When they 
reach the plain they cry, Wc know you, men 
and women : wc know to what you have aspired 
for centuries ; we know the love there is in 
you ; wo know the love there is in God ; we 
come prepared to labor with yop, dear, good 
friemls. Wc will not call you clumsy when wc 
MOO you tumble, we will try to vuu up; 
when full, you shall pick us up. We have 
been trained to jovc, and therefore wc can aid 
you heartily, for love is labor !” 

VThe Sfiirit whi‘;percd, “You have seen and 
you have heard. Go now, and .speak unto your 
fellow-men ; ask justice for the child.” 

To-tlay should love To-morrow, for it is a 
thing of hope; let the young Future not be 
nur-'Od hy Care. God gave not fancy to the 
child that men should stamp its blossoms down 
int§ the loose soil of intellect. The child’r 
heart was not made full to the brim of love, 
that men should pour its love away, and bruise 
instead of kiss the trusting innocent. Love and 
fancy arc the Meins on which we may graft 
kno\vlc<li:o readily. What is called by some 
dry lolks a solid lonndation may be nothing net 
dcsiraiilc. To cut down all (he trees, and root 
up all the flowers in a garden, to cover walks 
and flower-beds alike with a hard crust of well- 
rolled ffravel, that would be to lay down your 
solid foundation afler a jdan which some think 
gcM)d in a child's mind, though not quite worth 
adopt i nil in n garden. (), teacher, love the child 
uiul learn of it ; so let it love and learn of you. 

[From Dickens's IIousclio'.J Words.] 

THE LABORATORY IN THE CHEST. 

rilHE mind of Mr. Bagges was decidedly 
JL iiflcctod — bcnefieinlly — by the lecture t»n 
the Chemistry of a Candle, which, as set forth 
in a previous number of this journal, had been 
delivered to him by his ynuthflil nephew. That 
learned disi-oiirsc inspired him with a new fecl- 
iifg ; an interest in matters of science. He 
besran to frequent the Polytechnic Institution, 
nearly as much as his club. He also took to 
Loanging at the British Museum ; whore he 
VAS often to be seen, with his left arm under 
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his coat-tails, examining the* wonderful works 
of nature and antiquity, through lii.s eye-glass. 
Moreover, he procured himself to be elected 
a member of the Royal Institution, which be- 
came a regular house of call to him, so that 
in a .short time be grew to be one of the ordi- 
nary phenomena of the place. 

Mr. Bagges likewise adopted a custom of 
giving conversaziones, which, however, were 
always very private and select — generally con- 
fined to his sister’s family. Three courses 
w-crc first discussed ; then dessert ; afler which, 
surrounded by an apparatus of glasses and 
decanters, ^Taster Harry Wilkinson was called 
upon, as a sort of juvenile Davy, to amuse his 
uncle by the elucidation of .some chemical or 
other plw.sical mystery. Ma.ster Wilkinson had 
now attained to the ability of making experi- 
ments ; most of which, involving combustion, 
were strongly deprecated by the young gentle- 
man’s mamma; 4)ut her opposition was over- 
ruled by Mr. Bagges, who argued that it was 
much better that a young dog should burn 
phosphorus before your face than let ofT gun- 
powder behind your back, to say nothing of 
occasionally pinning a cracker to your skirts. 
He maintifined that playing with fire and water, 
throwing .stones, and such like boys’ tricks, as 
they are commonly called, are the first expres- 
sions of a scientific tendency — endeavors and 
efforts of the infant mind to acquaint kself with, 
the powers of Nature. 

His own favorite toys, he remembered, wero 
.squibs, suckers, squirts, and slings ; and he was 
persuaded that, by his having been denied them 
at school, a natural ])hilosophcr bad been nipped 
in the bud. 

Blowing bubbles was an example — ^by-the- 
by, a rather notable one — ^by which Mr. Bagges, 
on one of his scientific evenings, was instanc- 
ing the affinity of child's ])lay to philosophi- 
cal cxpcriincnls, when he beihought him Harry 
had said on a former occasion that the human 
breath consists chiefly of carbonic acid, which 
is heavier than common air. How then, it 
occurred to his inquiring, though elderly mind, 
was it that soap-blnddcrs, blown from a to- 
bacco-pipe, rose instead of sinking ? He asked 
his nephew this. 

“ Oh, uncle !” answered ITarn^, “ in the first 
place, the air you blow bubbles with mostly 
comes in at the nose and goes out at ths 
mouth, without having been breathed at all. 
Then it is warmed by the mouth, and warmth, 
you know, makes a measure of air get larger, 
and .so lighter in proportion. A soap-bubble 
rises for the .«!ame reason that a fire-balloon rises 
— ^that is, because the air inside of it has been 
heated, and weighs less than the same sized 
bubblcful of cold air.” 

“ What, hot breath does !” said Mr. Bagges. 
“Well, now, it’s a curious thing, when you 
enmo to think of it, that the breath should be 
hot — indeed, the warmth of the body generally 
seems a puzzle. It is wonderful, too, how the 
bodily beat can bo kept up so long as it 
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Hero, DOW, is t&is tumbler of hot prog — a 
mixture of boiling water, and what d’ye call 
it, you seientilic geniuses ?” 

“ Alcohol, uncle.” 

, “Alcohol — well — or, as wo used to 'say, 
brandy. Now, if I leave this tumbler of brandy- 
and-watcr alone — ” 

“ If you do, uncle,” interposed his nephew, 
archly. 

*• Get along, you idle rogue ! If I let that 
tumbler stand there, in a few minutes the 
brandy-and- water— eh ? — I beg pardon — the 
alcohul-and- water — gets cold. Now, \i-hy — 
why the deuce — if the briind — the alcohol-and- 
water cools; why — how — how is it we don’t 
cool in the same way, I w»nnt to know? eh?” 
demanded Mr. Bagges, with the air of a man 
who feels satisfied that he has propounded a 
“regular poser.” 

“ Why,” replied Harry, “ for the same rea- 
son that the room keeps warm so long as there 
is a fire in the grate.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that I have a fire 
in my body ?” 

“ 1 do, though.” 

“Ell, now ? 'that's good,” said M». 

“ That reminds me of the man in Irfvc crying, 

• Fire ! fire !’ and the lady said, ‘ Where, 
where ?’ And ho called out, ‘ Here ! hero !’ 
with his hand upon his heart. Eh ? — but now 
I think it — you said, the other day, that 
breathing w’as a sort of burning. Du you 
mean to tell me that I— eh ? — have fire, fire, 
as the lover said, here, here — in short, that 
my chest is a grate or an Arnott’s stove ?” 

“ Not exactly so, uuclc. But I do mean to 
tell you that you have a sort of fire burning 
partly in your chest ; but also, piore or less, 
throughout your whole body.” 

“ Oh, Henry !” exclaimed Mrs. Wilkinson, 
“How can you say such horrid things !” 

“ Because they're quite true, mamma — but 
you needn't be frightened. The fire of one's 
body is not hotter than from ninety degrees to 
one hundred and four degrees or so. Still it 
is fire, and will burn some things, as you would 
find, uncle, if, in using phosphorus, you were 
to Jet a little bit of it get under your nail.” 

“I’ll take your w'ord for the fact, my hoy,” 
said Mr. Bagges. But, if I have a fire burn- 
ing throughout my person — which I was not 
aware of, the only inflammation I am ever j 
troubled with being in the great toe — I say, 
if my body is burning continually — how is it I 
don’t smoke — eh ? Come, now ?” 

“Perhaps you consume your own smoke,” i 
suggested Mr. Wilkinson, senior, “like every 
well-regulated furnace.” 

“ You smoke nothing but your pipe, uncle, 
because you burn all your carbon,” said Harry. 
“ But, if your body doesn’t smoke, it steams. 
BreathO' against a looking-glass, or look at 
jour breath on a cold morning. Observe how 
a horse reeks when it perspires. Besides — as 
you just now said you recollected my telling 
you the other day — you broatbo out carbonic 


acid, and that, and the steam of the breath 
together, are exactly the *.«amo thing.<i, you 
know, that a caudle turns into in hurning.” 

“ But if I burn like a candle — w by diHi’t I 
burn out like a candle ?'l demanded Mr. Bugges. 
“ How do you get over that ?” 

“Because,” replied Hariy, “your fuel is re- 
newed ns fast as burnt. So peihnps you ro- 
I semble a lump ml her than a candle. A lamp 
requires to be fed ; so docs the body — as, possi- 
bly, uncle, you may be aware.” 

“ Eh ? — well — 1 have always entertained an 
idea of that sort,” answered Mr. Bagges, hcljv 
ing himself to some biscuits. “But the lamp 
feeds on train-oil.” 

“ So does the Laplander. And you couldn't 
feed the lamp on turtle or niulligntawiiT, of 
coarse, uncle. But mulligatawny or turtle can 
bo changed into fat — they are so, sometimes, 1 
think — when they are eaten in large quantities, 
and flu will burn fast enough. And most of 
w'hat you eat turns into something which burns 
at last, and is consumed in the lire that warms 
you all over.” 

“ Wonderful, to be sure,” exclaimed •Mr. 
Ba^rprpc. “Well. now. and how docs this ex- 
traordinary prOCCS.S laKv iflauu-?” 

“ First, you know, uncle, your food is di- 
gested — ’' 

“Not always, I am sorry to sriy, my boy^!'* 
Mr. Ba<rge.s ob.servctl, “ hut go on.” ^ 

“ Well ; when it h digested, it becomes a 
sort of fluid, and mixes grudiialiy with the 
blood, and turii.s into blood, and so g(K*s over 
the whole bcKly. to noiiri*«h it. Now. if tho 
bcnly is alw’ays being nourished, why doesn't it 
keep getting biirger and bigger, like the gl^ost 
in the Castle of Otranto?” 

“ Eh ? Why, because it loses as well ns 
gain.s, I suppose. By perspiration — eh — for 
instance ?’’ 

“ Yc.s, and by brcalhino ; in short, by the 
burning I mentiemed just now. Respnation, or 
breathing,' uncle, is a perpetual coiiibiisiion.’’ 

“ Bui if my sy.slein,'’ said Mr. Dagges, “ is 
burning throughout, what keeps up the lire in 
my little finger — putting gout out of the ques- 
tion ?” 

“ You burn all over, because you breathe all 
over, to the very lips of your fingers' ends,” 
replied Harry. 

“ Oh. dijn’t talk nonsense to your uncle !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Wilkin.son. 

“ It isn't nonsense,” said Harry. “ The air 
that you draw into the lungs gfKss more or Ic.ss 
over all the body, and penetrates into every 
fibre of it, which is breathing. Perhaps you 
\rould like to hear a little more about the chem- 
istry of breathing, or respiration, uncle ?” 

“I should, certainly.” 

“ Well, then ; first you ought to havo some 
idea of the breathing apparatus. The labora- 
tory that contains this Is the chest, you know. 
Tho chest, you also know, has in it the heart 
and lungs, which, with other things in it, fill *11 
quite out, so as to leave no hollow space 'be- 
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tween themselves and it. The lunirs arc a^ort | 
of nir-8ponffC.s, and when you ciilar^c your 
chest to draw breath, they swell out with it, 
and suck the air in. On the other hand, you 
Duixow your chc.sU and squeeze the Iiiri^s, uiid 
press the air from them ; — that i.s brcalhin^ out. 
The luii^s are made up of a lot of little cells. 
A small pipe — ^u little briineh of the windpipe — 
opens into each cell. Two blood-vessels, a little 
tiny artery, and a vein to mutch, run into it 
also. The arteries bring into the little cells 
dark-colored blood, which /las been all over the 
bcsly. The veins carry out of the little cells 
bright searlct-eoloicd blood, wbieh is to go all 
over the body. So all the blood passes through 
the lungs, and in so doing, is changed from 
dark to blight scarlet.’’ 

Black bloml, didn’t you say, in the arteries, 
and scarlet in the veins? 1 thought it was just 
tlic reverse,” interrupted Mr. Bagges. 

‘‘ So It is," replied Harry. “ with all the 
other arteries and veins, except tho.se that cir- 
culate the blood through the lung-cells. The 
heurt has two sides, with a partition belwocn 
tlieni that kc‘(‘ps the blood on the right side 
Kcparntc liorn the blood on the Icll ; both sides 
being lioilow, mind. The blood on the right 
side ol the bean conics tberc from ail over the 
hotly, by a couple oi’ large \cins, dark, before it 
l^es to the lungs. From the right side of the 
heurt, it goes on to the lungs, dark .«'till, through 
nil artery. It comes back to the left side of the 
heart from the lungs, bright seaiict. through 
lour vein**. Then it goes all over the re.st of 
the iuidy from the left side of the heart, through 
an arteiy that brunches into smaller urtenes, all 
carrying bright scarlet blood. So the arteries 
anti veins ol the lungs on one hand, aud t»l' the 
rest of the body on the other, do exactly oppo- 
site vvtirk. you understand.” 

“ 1 hope So.” 

‘‘^uw,” continued Harry, “it requires a 
strong magnilving glass to see the lung-cells 
plainly, they are so small. But you 'can fancy 
them a^ big as you please. I’icture any one of 
tiiem to yourscll of llie size of an orange, say. 
for etinvcnience in thinking about it ; lliat one 
cell, with vvliatevcr takes place in it, will be a 
specimen of the rest. Then you have to imagine 
an artery can*}ing blood of one ctdor into it, and 
a vein taking away blood of another color from 
U, and the bltiml clianging its color in the cell.” 

Ay, but w hat makes tlio blood change its 
color?” 

“ Recollect, uncle, you have a little branch 
from the windpipe opening into the cell which 
lets in the air. Then the blood and the air arc 
brought together, and the blood alters in color. 
The reason, 1 suppose you would guess, is that 
it is somehow altered by the air.” 

No very unreusonuhle conjecture, I should 
think,” said Mr. Bagges. 

“ Well ; if the uir alters the blood, most like- 
ly, wo should think, it gives something to the 
bl#od. So first let us see w'liat is the ddfercnce 
between tbo air we breathe in, and the air we 


breathe out. You know ihaft neither wo nor 
animals can keep breathing the same air over 
and over again. You don’t want me to remind 
you of the Black Hole of Calcutta, to convince 
you of that; and I dare say you w’ill believe 
what 1 tell you, without waituig till I can catch* 
a mouse and shut it up in an air-tight jar, and 
show you bow soon the unlucky creature will 
get uncomfortable, and began to gasp, and that 
it will by-and-by die. But if we w’crc to try 
thi.s experiment — not having the fear of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
nor tho«fcar of doing wrong, before our eyes — 
we should find that the poor mouse, before ha 
died- had changed the air of his prison consider- 
ably. But it would he just as satisfactory, and 
much more humane, if you or I were to breathe 
in and out of a silk bag or a bladder till we could 
stand it no longer, and then collect the air w'liich 
wo had been breathing in and out. We should 
find that a jar of such air w^ould put out a can* 
tile. If we shook some linic-w'ater up with it, 
the lime-water would turn milky. In short, 
uncle, we should find that a great part of the 
air was carbonic acid, and the rest mostly ni- 
trogen. The air we inhale is nitrogen and 
oxygen ; the air wc exhale has lost most of its 
OX) gen, and consists of little more than nitrogen 
and carbonic acid. Together with this, we 
breathe out the vapor of water, as 1 .said before. 
Therefore in breathing, we give olf cxa^‘tly whai 
a candle does in burning, only not so fast, after 
the rate. The carbonic acid w*e breathe out, 
.show.s that carbon is consumed w'ithin our bodies. 
The watery vapor of the breath is a proof that 
hydrogen is so, too. Wc lake in oxygen with 
the air, and the oxygen unites with carbon, and 
makes carbonic acid, and with hydrogen, forma 
water.” 

“ Then don’t the hydrogen and carbon cora- 
lline with the oxygen — that is, burn — in tlus 
liing'^, and i.sn’t the chest the fire-place, after 
all?” asked Mr. Bagges. 

“ Not altogether, according to those who are 
supposed to know better. They are of opiiiioi^ 
that some of the oxygen unites with the carbon 
and hydrogen of the blood in the lungs: but 
that most of it is merely absorbed by the blood, 
aud dissolved in it in the first instance.” 

“ Oxygen, absorbed by the blood ? That 
seems odd,” remarked Mr. Bagges. “How 
can that be ?” 

“ We only know the fact that there are soma 
things that will absorb gases — suck them in — 
make them disappear. Charcoal will, for in- 
stance. It is thought that the iron which the 
blood contains gives it the curious properly of 
absorbing oxygen. Well; the oxygen going 
into the blood mako.s it change from dark to 
bright scarlet; and then this blood containing 
oxygen is conveyed all over the system by the 
arteries, and yields up the oxygen to combine 
with hydrogen and carbon as it goes along. 
The carbon and hydrogen are part of the sub- 
stance of the body. The bright scarlet Llood 
mixes oxygen with them, w'hich burns them, in 
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is very awful J” said Mrs. Wilkinson. 

^Mf true. But in that case, shouldn't we bo 
liable to inflame occasionally ?” objected her hus- 
band. 

*‘lt is said,” answcv^cd Harry, “that siw,nta- 
neous combustion does happen sometimes ; par- 
ticularly in ^reat spirit drinkers. I don’t see 
why it should not, if the system were to become 
too inflammable. Drinkini^ alcohol would be 
likely to load the constitution with carbon, which 
would be fuel lor the lire, at any rale.” 

The deuce !” exclaimed Mr. Bapijes, push- 
injr his brendy-and-walcr from him. ‘‘ We had 
better take care how we indulge in combusti- 
bles.” 


foct^ that is, malfes them into carbonic acid and 
water. Of course, the body would soon be con- 
sumed if this were all that the blood docs. But 
while it mixes oxygen with the old substance of 
^the body, to burn it up, it lays down fresh ma- 
terial to replace the loss. So our bodies are 
continually changing throughout, though they 
seem to us always the same*, but then, you 
knfdw, a river appears the same from years en<l 
to year's end, although the water in it is diflbr- 
ent every day.” 

‘*Eh, then,” said Mr. Bagges, “if the body 
is alway.s on the chansre in this way, we r.m^l 
have had several bodicsi^ in the course of our 
lives, by the time we are old.” 

“Yes, uncle; therefore, how foolish it is to 
spend money upon funerals. What becomes of 
all the bodies we use np during our life-times? 
If we are none the worse for their flying away 
in carbonic acid and other things wit limit cere- 
mony, what good can wc expei't from having a 
fu.ss made about the body we leave behind u**, 
which is put into the earth? However, you 
are wanting to know* what becomes of the wafer 
and carbonic acid which have been made by the 
oxygen of the blond burning up the o!d materials 
of our frame. The dark blood of tHte veins ab- 
sorbs this carbonic acid and water, as the blood 
of the arteries does oxygen-i-only, they .^ay, it 
does so by means of a salt in it, called phosphate 
of soda. , Then the dark blood goes back to the 
lungs, and in them it parts with its carbonic acid 
and water, which escapes as breath. As fast as 
we breathe out, carbonic acid and wafer leave 
the blood ; as fast a.s we breathe in, oxygen en- 
ters it. The oxygen is sent out in Iho arteries* 
to make the rubbish of the body into gas and 
vapor, so that the veins may bripg it hack and 
get rid of it. The burning of rubbi' h by oxygon 
throughout our frames is tlic fire by which our 
animal heat is kept up. At least this is what 
most phiUisophcTS think; though doctors difler 
a little on this point, as on most others, I hear. 
Profe.ssor Liebig says, that our carbon is mostly 
prepared for burning by being lirst extracted 
from the blood sent to it — (which contains much 
of the rubbish of the syMem dissolved) — in the 
form of bile, and is then rc-ab‘.orl>ed into the 
blood, and burnt. He reckons that a grown-up 
man consumes atlout fourteen ounces of carbon 
a day. Fourteen ounces of charcoal a da}’^, or 
eight pounds two ounces a week, would keep 
Dp a tolerable Arc.” 

“ I had no idea we were such extensive chnr- 
ooal-burners,” said Mr. Bagges. “ "I'liey say 
we each eat our peck of dirt before wc die — but 
we must burn bushels of charcoal.” 

“And .so,” continued Harry, the profps<^or 
calculates that we bum quite enough fuel to 
account for our heat. I should rather think, 
myself, it had something to do with it— shouldn't 
you ?” 

“Eh?” said Mr. Bagges; “it makes one 
rather nervous to think that one is burning all 
over — throughout one’s very blood — in this kind 
of way.” 


“At all events,” said Harry, “it must be had 
to have loo much fuel in us. It must choke, the 
fire, 1 should think, if it did not cause inflamma- 
tion ; which Dr. Truepenny says it docs, mean- 
ing. by inflammation, gout, and so on, you know, 
uncle.'’ 

“ Ahem !” coughed Mr. Bagges. 

“ Taking in too much fuel, 1 dure say, you 
know, uncle, means eating and drinking to ex- 
cess,” continhed Harry. “The best rrincdy 
the doctor says, for ovcrstiifling is exercise. A 
person who uses great bodily exertion, can cal 
and drink more without sullering from it than 
one who leads an inactive Hfe; a fox-hunter, 
for instance, in comparison with an alderman. 
Want of exercise and too much nouii-»!,u^H*ut 
must make a man cither iat or ill. If the e\tra 
hydrogen nnd car))on are not burnt out, or otlicr- 
wise got rid of, they turn to blubber, or (Mieie 
some disturbance in the system, intended by 
Nature to throw them oil’, which is called a dis- 
case. Walking, riding, running, increase,! he 
breathing — as well as the perspiration — and 
make us burn away our carbon and hydio 2 :f»n 
in proportion. l>r. Truepenny doclarcs that if 
people would only lake in as much liiel tis is 
requisite to keep up a good fire, his prol'cssiou 
vrould be mined.'’ 

“The good old advice — Baillie's, ch ? — or 
Aberncthy'.s — live ii]>an sixpence u day, ui;d earn 
it,” Mr. Bagirc'^ observed. 

“Well, arni then, undo, in hot weather the 
appetite is naturally weaker than it is in cold — 
less heal is requiriM, and therefore, less food. So 
in hoi climate*; and the chief reason, says the 
doctor, why people ruin their hcuUh in India is 
their spurring and goading their stomaidis to 
crave what is not good for them, by sj)ices and 
tho like. Fruits and vegetables arc the proper 
tilings to cat in such countries, because they 
contain little carbon compared to flesh, and they 
are the diet of the natives of those par^ of the 
w'orld. Whereas food with much carbon in it, 
meat, or even mere fat or oil, which is hardly 
any thing else than carbon and hydrogen, aro 
proper in very cold regions, where heat from 
w’iiiiin is required to supply the want of it with- 
out. That is why the Laplander is able, as 1 
.said he docs, to devour train-oil. And Dr. True- 
penny say.s that it may bo all very w'oll for Mr. 
McGregor to drink raw whisky at deer-stalking 
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in the Highlands, but if Mnjor Campbell com- 
bines that boverugc the diversion of tiger- 
hunting in the East Indies, habitually, the chances 
^are that the major will come home with a dis- 
liver.” • 

poll my w’ord, sir, the whole art of pre- 
serving health appears to consist in keeping up 
a moderate fire within us,” observed Mr. Bagges. 

“ Ju.st so, uncle, according to my friend the 
doctor. ‘Adjust the fuel,’ b© says? ‘to the 
draught’ — he means the oxygen; ‘keep the 
bellows properly at w’ork, by exercise, and your 
fire will seldom want poking.* The doctor’s 
pokers, you know, arc pills, mixtures, leeches, 
blisters, lancets, and thi.igs of that sort.” 

“ Indeed ? Well, then, my heart-burn, I sup- 
pose, depends upon bad management of my 
tire surmised Mr. tJagges. 

*• I .‘should say that was more than probable, 
uncle. Well, now”, I think you sec that animal 
heat can be accounted for, in very great part at 
least, by the combustion of the body. And then 
llierc are several facts that — os I remember 
Shakspearo sjiys — 

“ ‘ Ib'lp to thicken other proofii, 
nint do dciiiunBtruU; tlnniy,’ 

“ Birds that breathe a great deal are very hot 
rreatures; .snakes and lizards, and frogs and 
li.shes. that breathe but little, are so cold that 
tVPiy arc called cold-blooded animals. Bears 
and il^riuiee, that sleep all the winter, are cold 
during their sleep, while ibcir breathing and 
circ-uialion almost entirely stop. Wc increase 
our heat by walking fast, running, jumping, or 
working hard; which sets us breathing faster, 
and then we get w’arnier. By these means, we 
blov^ up our own fire, if wo have no other, to 
warm ourselves on a cold day. And how is it 
that we don't go on continually getting hotter 
and hotter? ’ 

‘■Ah!*’ exclaimed Mr. Bagges, “I suppose 
that is one of Nature’s mysteries.” 

‘‘Why, wh.'it happens, uncle, wlien^we take 
vio'Kmt ex(M*eisc ? We break out into a per- 
spiration; as you complain you always do, if 
you only run a few yards. Perspiration is 
mostly water, and the extra heat of the body 
goes mio the water, and flies away with it in 
steam. Just for the same reason, you can’t 
boil w’atcr so as to make it hotter than two 
hundred and twelve degrees; because all the 
heat that passes into it beyond that, unites wnth 
some of it and becomes .steam, and so escapes. 
Hot weather causes you to perspire even when 
you sit still ; and so your heat is cooled in sum- 
mer. If you were to heat a man in an oven, 
tlic heat of his body generally wouldn’t increase 
very much till ho became exhausted and died. 
Stories are told of mountebanks sitting in ovens, 
• and meat being cooked by the side of them. 
Philosophers have done much the same thing — 
Drt Fordyce and others, w^ho found they could 
bear a heat of tw-o hundred and sixty degrees. 
Perspiration is our animal fire-escape. Heat 
goe« out from the lungs, as well as the skin, in 
water; so tho lungs are concerned in cooling 
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us as well as her.ting us, likoV sort of regula- 
ting furnace. Ah, uncle, the body is 
derful factory, and I wish I were man enough 
to take you over it. I have only tried to shirw 
you something of the contrivances for warming, 
it, and I hope you understand a little about 
that !” 

“Well,” said Mr. Baggc«, “breathing^^ I 
understand you to say, is the cliicf source of 
animal heat, by occasioning the combination of 
carbon and hydrogen with oxygen, in a sort of 
gentle combustion, throughout our frame. Tho 
lungs afld heart are an apparatus for generating 
he:if, and distributing it over the body by means 
of a kind of warming pipes, called blood-vessels. 
Eh ? — and the carbon and hydrogen wc have in 
our systems w’c get from our food. Now, you 
sec, here is a slice of cake, and there is a glass 
of w’inc — Eh ? — now’ see whether you can get 
any carbon and oxygen out of that.” 

The young plulo‘«opher, having finished his 
lecture, applied himself immediately to the per- 
formance of the proposed experiment, which bo 
performed with cleverness and dispatch. 


[From Dirkens’a Ilouscbold Words.] 

THE STEEL PEN 

AN ILLirSTRATION OF CHEAPNURS 

E remember (early remembrances arc more 
durable than recent) an cjiiLhct ployed 
by Mary Wolstonecroft, w’hich then seemed as 
happy as it w’as original — “ The iron pen of 
Time.” Had the vindieatress of the “Rights 
of Women” lived in these days (lifty years later), 
w’hen the iron pen is the a1mi)st universal instru- 
ment of w’liting. she would have bestowed upon 
Time a less coaimon material for recording his 
doings. 

While W’e arc remembering, let ns look back 
for a moment upon our earliest school-days — 
the day? of large text and round hand. Twenty 
urchins .‘jit at a long desk, each intent upon 
making his copy. A nicely mended pen has 
been given to each. Our own labor goe*? on 
suceej^^fully, till, in school-boy phrase, the pen 
begins to splutter. A bold effort mn^^t he made. 
We leave the form, and timidly .address tho 
writing-master w’ilh — ‘‘ Plea*!?, sir, mend my 
pen.” A slight frow n subsides as he .sees that 
the quill is very bad — too soft or too hard — used 
to the stump, lie dashes it awMy, and snatch- 
ing a feather from a bundle — a poor thin feather, 
such as green gqeso drop on a eomnitin — shapes 
it into a pen. This mending and making pro- 
cess occupies all his Ici.Mirc — occupies, indeed, 
many of tho minutes that ought to bo devoted 
to instruction. lie has a perpetual battle to 
wage with his bad quills. They aro the mean- 
est produce of the plucked goose. 

And is this process still going on in the many 
thousand schools of our land, where w’iih all 
draw'backs of imperfect oduoation, both as to 
numbers educated and gifts imparted, there are 
about two millions and a half of children under 
daily instruction? In remote rural districts, 
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probably; in tW towns certainly not. The 
steam-engine is now the pen-maker. Heca- 
tombs ol' ^ceso are consumed at Michaelmu.s 
and Cl)ri.Ntniii.s; but not all the ffcesc in the 
^ world would meet the demand oi' England for 
pens. Tlie supply of path de foie gras will be 
kcjit u]) — that of quills, whether known os 
pi urns, seconds^ or pinions, must be wholly in- 
odoipuite to the wants of a writing people. 
Wlierever geese are bred in these islands, so 
assuredly, in eaeh succeeding March, will every 
iulUnediied victim be rubbed of his quills; and 
then turned foith on the common, a very wad- 
dling and impotent goqse, quite unworthy of 
the iiiinie of bird. The country .schoolma.ster, 
at the .same spring-time, w'iLl continue to buy 
the smallest quills, at a low price, clarify them 
ai’tor his own rude fashion, make them into pens, 
and «iorcly spite the hoy who splits them up too 
rapidly. The better quills will still be collect- 
ed, and find their way to the quill dealer, who 
will exercise his empirical arts before they pass 
to the stationer. He will piiingc them into 
heated sand, to make the external skin peel olF, 
and the external membrane shrivel up; or he 
will salinate them with water, and alternately 
contract and swell them before a elftircual tire; 
or he will dip them in nitric acid, and make 
them of a gaudy brilliancy but a treacherous 
eiiduranec. They will be sorted according to 
the quality of the barrels, with the utmost nicely. 
The experienced buyer will know their value 
by looking at their leathery ends, tapering to a 
point ; the uninitiated will regard only the quill 
portion. There is no article of eomnierce in . 
which the market value is so ditneult to be dc- 1 
termined with exact ness. For the finest and ! 
largest quills no price secm.s uiu'eusunable ; for 
those of the sr*cond quality too exorbitant a 
charge is often made. The foreign supply is 
large, and probably exceeds the home supply 
of the superior article. VS'hat the exact aimmiit 
is w*c know not. There is no duty now on quills. 
The tariff of 1840 — one of the most la.stmg j 
monuments of the wi>doni of our gn at commer- 
cial minister — abolished the duty of hall-a-crown 
a thou-sand. In 1832 the dut) amounted to four 
thousand two hundred pounds, w hich would show 
an annual impoitation of thirty-three millions one 
hundred thou.sa/kl quills; enough, perhaps, for 
the commercial clerks of England, together with 
the quill.s of home growth — but how to serve a 
letter-writing population ? 

The ancient leign of the quill-pen w^as first 
seriously disturbed about twenty-five years ago. 
An aliortive imitation of the form of a pen w’as 
produced before that time ; a clumsy, inelastic, 
metal tube fa.stencd in a bone or ivory handle, 
and sold for half-a-crow*n. A man might make 
bis mark w'iih one — but as to writing, it was a 
mere delusion. In due course came more care- 
fully finlsbcd inventions for the luxurious, under 
templing names of ruby pen, or diamond pen 
^with the plain gold ))en. and the rhodium pen, 
||^ those who were skeptical as to the jewelry 
of the inkstand. The economical use of the 


quill received also the attention of science. A 
machine w'us invented ti) divide the barrel 
leiigihw'ise into two halves; and, by the .^ame 
mechanical means, these halves were subdivid- 
ed into small pieces, ^ cut pen.^hape, slit 
nibbed. But the ])re.ssurc U|)on the quill sup- 
ply grew more and mure iiiten.se. A new 
power had risen up in our w'orld — a new' seed 
sown — the source of all good, or the dingoira 
teeth of Cadmus. In 1818 there were only 
one hundred and sixty-five thousand scliolai.s in 
the moiiituriul schools — the new schools, which 
w'crc being cstabli.shcd under the aiispice.s of the 
National Society, and the British and Foreign 
School Society. Fifteen years afterward, in 
1833, there were three hundred and ninety 
thousand. Ten years later, the numbers ex- 
ceeded a million. Even a quartci of n century 
ago two-thirds of the male population of En- 
gland, and oiie-lialf of the female, were learning 
to write; for in the Report of the Regi‘'tiur- 
Gcnernl for 1846, we find this passage — ‘ IVr- 
sons when they arc married arc rei|Liiied to sign 
the rnarringo register, il they can not wiito 
their names,* they sign with a mark: the ifs»|t 
bus hitherto been, that nearly oiid man in lliieiv, 
and one woman in two, married, ■‘^ign w iih mni ks/’ 
This remark applies to tiic period between JS39 
and 1845. Taking the average age of iikmi at. 
marriage as twenty-seven years, and the awOr- 
age age of boys during ihcir education •'is ten 
years, the marriage-regi.sier is an ediictiiionul 
test of male instruction for the years 1824-28. 
But the gross number of the population ot En- 
gland and Wales w'as rapidly advancing. In 
1821 il WHS twelve nitliions; in 1831. fourteen 
millions; in 1841, sixteen mi. lions; in 1-^51, 
taking the rate ol inciva.^c at loiirteen pei etmt., 
It will be eighteen millions tiiul a half. The 
cxteii'-ion of eilneaiioii was proceeding in a 
miieh quicker ratio ; and w*e may lln*reUjre 
fairly as'.iinie that the proportion ol flio'.e who 
make their niaiks in the mai riagc-rcgisler liua 
greatly dinimished since 1844. 

But, duinig the last ten \ears, the natural 
desire to learn to write, of that part ot tha 
youthful p’lpululioii which ediU’ation emi reach, 
has received a great moral impiiKe by u w’on- 
druiis development of the most uselul and pleas- 
urable exercise of that power. The uniform 
penny postage ba.s been established. In the 
year 1838, the whole number of leflers de- 
livered in the United Kingdom w'as seventy-six 
millions; in this year that annual delivery has 
reached the prodigious number of three hundred 
and thirty-seven millions. In 1838, a Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons thus denoimecd, 
among the great eoinmereial evil.s of the high 
rates of postage, their injurious ofieets u|Kin the 
great bulk of the people — “They either act as 
a grievous tax on the poor, causing them to 
sacrifice their little earning.s to the pleasure and 
advantage of corresponding w'ith their distant 
friends, or compel them to forego such inter- 
course altogether; thus subtracting from "the 
small amount of their enjoyments, and obstruct 
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Ui^ tlic pfrowth and mtiintciuinfe of ilicir be^t 
afhx'tions.'' Ilniiorod be the man wlio broke 
down these barriers ! PruiNcd be the Govern- 

"■^aent that, for oner, stepping ont of its fiscal 
tramway, dared Ijoldly *10 legislate for the 
dumesiie Imppiiicss, the edncaiiunul progress, 
and the mural elevation of the masses ! The 
steel pen, sold at the rate ui' a penny a dozen, 
is the creation, in a considerable decree, of the 
Penny Postage stamp , as the Penny Postage 
stump was a representative, if not a creation, 
of the new edueationul power. Without the 
steel pen, it may rrasonahly be doulitcd whether 
there were mechanical means within the reach 
of the great bulk of the population for writing 
the three hundred and thirty-seven millions of 
letters that now annually pas.s through the Post 
Olliee. 

Othello’s sword had “the icc-brook’s tem- 
per but not all the real or imaginary virtues 
of the stream that gave its value to the true 
Spanish blade could create the elasticity of a 
steel pen. ricxiblc. indeed, is the Toledo. If 
tlirust agaiii'tt a wall, it will bend ^into an arc 
lliat describes three-fourths of a circle. The 
proiiliuTi to be solved in the stci’l-pcn, is to con- 
vert the iron of Daniiciiiora into a substance as 
Uiin a.* «tic quill of a dovc’s piuion, but as strong 
•s lilt! proudc'^l feather of an eagle’s wing. 

furnnecs and haiumcrs (»1 the tild armorers 
could never have solved this problem. The 
sti'cl pen belongs to our ugo of mighty ma- 
chinery. It could not have existed in any other 
age. The demand for the instrument, and the 
means of ^ippl\ing it, came together. 

The commercial iniporiaiicc t)l the steel pen 
was first mamlfsicd to our .senses a year or two 
ago at Slieirield. Wo had witnessed all the 

• curitjus prof'is.scs of cunvt'rling iron into steel, 
by saturating it with carbon in the converting 
furnace; of tilling tlic bars so eonvcrlcd into a 
harder substance, under the thousand hammers 
that shake the waters of the Sheaf and ijie Don : 
of casting the steel thus converted and tilted 
into ingots of higher purity ; and. liually, of 
milling^ by which the most perfeel development 
of the iiialeiiai is aeipiired, under enormous 
rolliM’s. About two miles from the metropolis 
of steel, over who^e head hangs a canopy of 
amolic through which the broad moors of the 
di.stanec someiinies reveal lliemselvc.s, there is a 
solitary mill where the tilting and rolling pro- 
cesses are carried to great perfection. The din 
of the largo tilts is heard half a mile olT. Oiir 
oars tingle, our leg.s tremble, when wc .stand 
close to their operation of beating bars of .steel 
into the greatest pu.ssiblc density ; for the whole 
building vibrates as the workmen swing be- 
fore them in suspended baskets, and shift the 

* bar at every movement of lhc.se ham mors of the 
Titans. Wc pass onward lo the more quiet 
rolling department. The hnr that has been 
tilted into the most perfect compaeltie>s, ha.s 
BOW to acquire the utmost possible tenuity. A 
Iri^o area is occupied by furnuec.s and rollers. 
The bar of steel is dragged out of tho furnace 


at almo.st a white heat Ther&aro two men at 
each roller. It is pas.scd through the first pair, 
and its squareness is instantly elongated and 
widened into flatness; rapidly Ihrougli a .second 
pair, and a third, and a fourth, and a fifth. The 
bar is becoming a sheet of steel. Thinner and 
thinner it becomes, until it would .seem tliat the 
workmen can scarcely manage the fragile sub- 
stance. It has spread out like a morsel of goTd 
under the boater's hammer, into an cn()riuou.s 
leaf. The lca.st attenuated sheet is only tho 
hundredth part of an inch in thieknc.ss ; some 
sheets ail! made as thin as the two-hundredth 
part of an inch. And ([>r what purpose is this 
result of the labors of so many workmen, of such 
vast and eomplicalcd machinery, de.Niined ?— 
what the final uppbealiun of a material employ- 
ing so much eajiilal in every step, IVoiii the 
Swedish mine to its transport by railroad to 
some other scat of British industry ? The 
whole is prepared for one slecUpcn manufactory 
at Birmingham. 

There is nothing very remarkable in a steel- 
pen manufactor}', as regards ingenuity of con- 
trivance or factory organization. Upon a largo 
scale of production, the extent of labor engaged 
in produeinrf so minute an article, is necessarily 
striking. But the procc.ss is just as curious and 
interesting, if conducted in a small shop as in a 
large. Tho pure steel, as it comes from tho 
rolling-mill, is cut up into strips ab(^iii two 
inehc.s and a half in width. These arc further 
cut into the proper size for the pen. The 
pieces are then annealed and cleansed. Tho 
maker's name is neatly imprc.sscd on the metal; 
and a cutting-tool forms the slit, although im- 
perfectly in this stage. The pen shape i.s given 
by a convex ppnch prc'*.sing the plate into a 
concave die. The pen is tbrnicd when the slit 
is perfected. It has now to be hardened, ami, 
finally, cleansed and polished, by tho simple 
agency of friction in a cylinder. All the vari- 
elie.s of form of the steel pen are produced by 
the punch; all tho contrivances of slits and 
apertures above the nib, by the cutling-tool. 
Every improvcmcnl has had for its object lo 
overcome the rigidity of the steel — to imitate 
' the elasticity- of the quill, while bestowing upon 
' the pen a superior durability. 

The perfection that may rea.sonahly bo de- 
manded in a steel pen has yet to be reached. 
But the improvement in the manufacture is 
mo.st decided. Twenty years ago, to one who 
niiglit choose, regardless of expense, between 
the quill pen and the steel, the best Birming- 
ham and London production was an abomina- 
tion. But wc can tiaec the gradual acquic.s- 
ccnce of most men in the writing implement of 
the multitude. Few of us, in an ago w'hen tho 
small economics are carefully observed, and 
even paraded, desire lo use quill pens at ten or 
twelve .shillings a hundred, as Treasury Clerks 
once luxuriated in their use — an hour's work, 
and (lien a new one. To mend a pen, is trou- 
blesome to the old, and even the middle-aged 
man who once acquired the art ; the young, for 
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the most part, Jfiave not learned it. The most The gift, or craft, of scrpcnt-charniing, de- 
painstaking and penurious author would never scends in certain families from gcnerutioii to 
dream of imitating the wondrous man who generation ; and Moliummeil, a smart acti'/e 
translated Pliny with “one gray goose. quill.’’ lad, is the old man’s son-in-law, although P's., 
Steel pens arc so cheap, that if one scratches or numbering sixteen years. He is an 

splutters, it may be thrown away, and another Adonis as to dress, wearing a smart, riclily- 
niay be tried. But when a really good one is embroidered dark-grecii jacket, carried — hussar 
fmnd, we cling to it, as worldly men cling to their fashion — over his right shoulder, a white loose 
friends ; we use it till it breaks down, or grows vest, full white trowseis, tied at the knee, scarlet 
rusty. We can do no more ; W’e handle it ns stockings and slippers, and a fez or red cap, 
Izfiak Walton handled the frog upon his hook, with a blue? tassel of extra proportions on lus 
“as if we loved him.” We could almost fancy head. In his right car is a ring, so large that 
some analogy between the gradual and decided it might pass for a curtain ring, 
improvement of the steel pen — one of the new Precisely as the clock strikes four, one of the 
instruments of education — and the cflects of keepers places on a phiitorm a wooden box con- 
cdueafion itself upon the mass of the people. I taimng the serpents, and the lad Mohammed 
An instructed nation ought to present the same ! proceeds to luck his ample sleeve.s as lar up u 
gradually perfecting combination of strength with ! po»^sible, to leave the arms bare. lie then lakes 
elasticity. The favorites of fortune are like the 1 olf his cloth jacket, and, opening the box, draws 
quill, ready made for social purposes, with a j a large Cobra de Capdlo, of a dark ftjpjior 
little scraping and polishing. The bulk of the color : this he holds at arm's length by the mil, 
community have to be formed out of ruder | and after iillovving it to writhe about in the air 
and tougher material*^ — to be converted, welded, j for some time, he placc'i the serpent on the floor, 
and tempered into pliancy. The 97}anners of • ^till bohiing^it as de*^cribed. By this time the 
the great British family have decidedly ini- . cobra had raised his hood, very indignant at the 
proved under culture — " cmollit mores may • treatment he is receiving. Mohammed then 
the sturdy self-respect of the race never bo ! pinches and teases him in every way ; at each 
impaired! | pinch the cobra strikes at him, but. ulih j:iroi 

* uctivily. the blow is avoided. Having llm». 
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teased the snake for some time, MoliannfiCd 
rises, and placing his foot u)K)n the tail, ira imtcs 
him x^’itli a .stick. The ci>bra writhes and 


A t the present time there are at the London * strikes sometimes at the stick, sotiictimcs at his 
Zoological Gardens two Aral).s. who are ■ tormentor's legs, and again at his liantb.. all 
eminently skilled in what is termed “ Snake- j which is avoided with the utmost noC lialance. 
Charming.'’ In this country, happily for our- | After the lap^e of about ten minutes Moli.am- 
selves. we have but little practical acquaintance j med coils the cobra on the floor, and liRives 
with venomous serpents, and th^*rc is no scope | him while he goes to the box, and draws out 
for the development of native skill in the art j another far fiercer cobra. While Imlding this 
referred to; the visit, therefore, of these stran- j by the tail. Molrimmcd buflets him on the hcc.d 
gers is interc.'*ling. as affording an opportunity of ; with his open hand, and the serpent, (jnitc fiirU 
beholding feats whicli have hitherto been known j ous, iVcqnenily scjzes him by the forearm, 
to us only by description. We propose, there- | The lad pierely wipes the spot, and proc(*»*d> to 
fore, to give some account of their proceedings. ’ tie the serpent like a ncckhice siround his neck. 

Visitors to the Zfiological Gardens will re- j Then the tail lied into a knot around the rep- 
mark, on the right hand side, after they have | tile’s head, and again head and tail into a double 
pas.scd through the tunnel, and ascended the ' knot. After aniu-.ing himself in thi.s way for 
slope beyond, a neat wooden building in the ! some time, the serpent is told to lie cpiict, and 
Swiss style. This is the reptile-house, and ’ stretched on his back, the neck and cliiii being 
while our reauers are bending their .steps gently stroked. Whether any .sort of mesmerio 
toward it, we W’ill describe the performance of ' influence is produced we know not, but the 
the Serpent Charmers. j snake remains on its hack, perfectly still, as if 

The names of these are Jubar-AbifU-Haijab, - dea<I. During this time the first cobra has re- 
and Mohammed-Aboo-Mcrwan. The former Is | raained coiled up, with head erect, apparently 
an old man, much distinguished in his native | watching the proceedings of the Arab. After 
country for his skill. When the French open- a pause, the lad takes up the second cobra, and 
pied Egypt, he collected serpents for their carrying it to the first, pinches and irritates 
naturalists, and was sent for to Cairo to perform both, to make them fight ; the fiercer snake 
before General Bonaparte. He described to ns seizes the other by the throat, and coiling round 
the flitteral, as a middle-.sized mao, very pale, him, they roll struggling across the stage. Mo- 
wiUrliandsome features, and a most keen eye. hammed then leaves the.se serpents in charge of 
Napoleon watched hi.s proceedings wdth great Jubar. and draws a third snake out of the box. 
interest, made many inquiries, and dlsmis.sed This he first tics in a variety of apparently im- 
him with a handsome “backsheesh.” Jubar possible knots, and then holding him at a little 
is usually dressed in a coarse loose bernoose distance from his face, allows the snake to strike 
of brown serge, with a red cap on bis head, at it, Just dodging baetk eaOh time suiricienliy 
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far to avoid tho blovr. The serpent is tAsn 
placed in his bosom next his skin, and left there, 
b^ it is not so easy after a time to draw it out 
warm rcstinj^-place. The tail is pulled *, 
! tho serpent is ipund the lad’s body, 
and will not come. After several unsuccessful 
eil'orts, Mohammed rubs the tail briskly be- 
tween his two hands, a process w’hich — -judging 
from tho writhinps of the serpent, which are 
plainly visible — is the reverse of agreeable. 
At last Mohammed pulls him hand-over-hand 
— as the sailors say — and, just, as the head flies 
out, tho cobra makes a parting snap at his tor- 
mentor’s face, for w’hich ho receives a smart 
cud' on the head, and is then with the otiicrs 
replaced in the box. 

Dr. John Davy, in his valuable work on Cey- 
lon, 'denies that the fangs are extracted from the 
serpents which arc thus exhibited ; and says 
;liut the only charm employed is that of courage 
and cunddcnce— tho natives avoiding the stroke 
of the serpent with wonderful agility; adding, 
that they will play their tricks with any hooded 
aniikc, but with no other poisonous serpent. 

In order that we miabt get at tile truth, wc 
■ought il from the fountain-head, and our ques- 
tions were thus most freely answered by Jubar- 
Ahou-IInijah, Humet acting as interpreter: 

Q. How arc the serpents caught in the first 
utimiiwo ? 

jI. J take this adze (holding up a sort of 
geological hammer mounleil on a long handle) 
and as kjoii as 1 have found a hole containing a 
Colira, I knock away the earth till he comes 
out or can he got at ; I then lake a stick in my 
right hand, and seizing tlio snake by the tail 
witl^lhe left, hold il at arm’s length. He keeps 
trying to bite, but I pusli his head away with 
the slick. After doing this .some time 1 throw 
him straight on the ground, still holding him by 
the tail , 1 allow him to rai.sc his head and try 
to bile, for some time, in order that he may 
K*arn how to aitaek, still keeping him oil* with 
the slick. When this has been done long 
enough. 1 slid*' the stick up to his head and fix 
it fisiiiiy on ih?' grouiul ; then taking the adze, 
and forcing open the mouth, 1 break olT the 
fangs with it, carcrully removing every portion, 
and especially squeezing out nil the poison and 
blood, which 1 wipe away as long us it con- 
tinues to flow; when this is dune the snake is 
harmless and ready for use. 

Q. Do the ordinary jugglers, or only tho 
hereditary snake charmers catch the cobras? 

Wo arc the only persons who dare to 
eatch them, and when the jugglers want snakes 
they come to us for them; with that adze 
Riming to tho hammer) 1 have caught and 
taken out the fangs of many thousands. 

Q. Do you use any other snakes besides the 
oobras for your exhibitions ? 

No; because the cobra is the only one 
that will fight well. The cobra is always ready 
to give battle, but tho other snakes are sluggish, 
only bite, and can’t be taught for our exhibi- 
tions. 


Q. W^hat do the Arabs do rf they happen to 
bo bitten by a poi.sonous snake ? 

A. They immediately tie a cord light round 
the arm above the wound, and cut out the bitten 
part as soon as possible — some burn it; they 
then squeeze the arm downward, .so a.s to press ' 
out tho poison, but they don’t suck il, because 
it is bad for the mouth ; however, in spite of all 
this, they sometimes die. 

Q. Do you think it possible that cobras could 
be exhibited without the fangs being removed ? 

A. Certainly not, for tho lca.st scratch of their 
deadly Ueth Vould cause death, and there is not 
a day that wc exhibit that wc are not bitten, 
and no skill jn the w'orld would prevent it. 

Such were the particulars given us by a most 
di'-fingiiished professor in the art of snake- 
charming, and, therefore, they may be relied on 
ns correct ; the matter-of-fact way in which ho 
acted^ as well as related tlic snakc-catching, 
bore the imp; css of truth, and there certainly 
would appear to he far less mystery about the 
craft than has generally been supposed. The 
way in which vijiers nro caught in this country 
is much less artisiie than the Arab inode. The 
viper-catehcr provides himself with a cleft-stick, 
and stealing up to the reptile when ba.skiiig, 
pins his head to the ground with the cleft, and 
.seizing the tail, throws the reptile into a bag. 
As they do not destroy the fangs, these men are 
frequently bitten in tlic pursuit of their ^UNiness, 
hut their remedy is either tho fat of vipers, or 
salad oil, which they take inwardly, and apply 
externally, after squeezing the wound. Wc arc 
not aware of any w'cll-authcnlicaieJ fatal case 
ill man from a viper bite, but it fell to our lot 
some years ago to sec a valuable pointer kiilcd 
by one. We were beating for game in a dry, 
.stony district, W'hen suddenly iho dog, who was 
running beneath a hedgerow, gave a yelp and 
bound, and immediately came limping up to rjs 
with a countcnaiiee most expressive of pain ; a 
large adder was seen to glide into the hedge- 
row. Two small spots of blood on the inner 
side of the left foreleg, close, to the body of the 
dog marked the scat of the w’oiind ; and wc did 
our best to squeeze out the poison. The limb 
speedily began to swell, and the dog laid down, 
moaning and unable to walk. With some dilli- 
culty w'O managed to carry the poor animal to 
the nearest cottage, hut it whs too late. In 
spite of oil and other remedies the body swelled 
more and more, and he died in convulsions some 
Iwro hours after the receipt of the injury. 

Tho RcpliJe-hoii^o is fiitod up with much 
attention to security and elegance of design ; 
arranged along the* left side are roomy cages 
painted to imitate mahogany and fronted with 
plate-glass. They are ventilated by perforated 
plates of zinc above, and warmed by hot water 
pipes below. The bottoms of fbo cages are 
strewed with sand and gravel, and in those which 
contain Iho larger serpents strong branches of 
trees are fixed. The advantage of the plate* 
glass fronts is obvious, for every movement of 
tho reptiles is distinctly seen, while its great 
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strength confine^ them in perfect safety. Each stfiin^e companions, and would appear to have 
cage is, moreover, provided with a pan of been pressed by liungcr, for it actually nibbled 
water. away great part of the jaw of one of the li^^e 

Except when roused by hunger, the Serpents rattlesnakes, so that it died ! perhaps the fify 
are generally in a state of torpor during the day, instance of such a filming of the tablc^ nn 
but as night draw’s on, they, in common with interesting fact was proved by this, namely, that 
other wild denizens of the forest, are roused these reptiles when } oung are quite defenseless, 
into activity. In their native state the Boas and do not acquire either the power of injuring 
then lie in w’ait, coiled round the branches of others, or of using their rattles until their adole»> 
trees, ready to spring upon the antelopes and ccncc. 

<ithcr prey as they pass through the leafy glades; During the time we w’cre looking at these 
and the smaller serpents silently glide from creatures, all sorts of odd noises were heard ; a 
branch to branch in quest of birds on ^'hich to strange scratching against the glass would be 
feed. As we have had ^he opportunity of seeing audible ; ’twas the Carnivorous Lizard endcav- 
the Reptile-house by night, we will describe the oring to inform us that it w’as a fusi-day with 
strange scene. him, entirely contrary to his ij^clination. A 

About ten o'clock one evening during the last sharp hiss w’ould startle us from another quarter, 
spring, in company w'ith two naturalists of and we stepped back involuntarily as the lantern 
eminence, we entered that apartment. A small revealed the inflated hood and threatening action 
lantern w’as our only light, and the faint ilhimi- of an angry cobra. Then a rattlesnake would 
nation of this, imparted a ghastly character to take umbrage, and, sounding an alarm, would 
the scene before us. Tiio chear plate-glass make a stroke against the glass, intended for 
which faces the cages was invisible, and it was our person. The fixed gaze, too. from the 
diflieult to believe that the monsters were in brilliant eyes of the huge Pythons, was mtire 
confinement and the spectators secure. Those fascinating rtian pleasant, and the seeiie, taking 
who have only seen the Boas and Pythons, the it all together, more exciting than agreeable. 
Rattlesnakes and Cobras, lazily Iiartging in fes- | Each of the spectators involuntarily stooped to 
toons from the forks of the trees in the dens, or make sure that his trowsers were well strapped 
sluggishly coiled up, can form no conception of | down ; and, as if our nerves were jesting, a^ 
the appearance and actions of the same creatures j strange sensation would every now and thciwi^r 
at nighf,. The huge Boas and Pythons were , felt, resembling the twining of a small rsnuko 
chasing each other in every direction, wliisking j about the legs. Just before leaving the house, 
about the dens with the rapiditf of lighining, j a great dor beetle which had flown in, iiiti acted 
sometimes clinging in huge coils round the ' by the light, struck with some force ngani''! our 
branches, anon entwining ouch other in massive ^ right ear; stariJed imiced wc were, lor at the 
folds, then separating they would rush over and . moment our impression was that it was souio 
under the branches, hissing and lashing their | member of the Happy Family around us 
tails in hideous sport. Ever apd anon, thirsty j had favored us with a maik of his attention, 
with their exertions, they would approach the In fcciling the larger .serpents, the Boas and 
pans containing water and drink eagerly, hpping I Pythons, some care is neccs.sary lest Midi aa 
it with their foikcd tongues. As our eves be- accident should occur as that wlneli befell 3Ir. 
came accustomed to the darknes*!, wc perceived . Cops, of the Lion Oiiicc in the I'owcr, somo 
objects better, and on ihc uppermost branch of ! years ago. t%>ps was luddiiig a fowl to 

the tree in the dcu of the biggest serpent, wo the head of the largest of llic five snakes winch 
perceived a pigeon quietly roosting, apparently were then there kejit ; the snake was dianging 
indifferent alike to the turmoil which was going its skin, consccpicntly, being nearly blind (for 
on around, and the vicinity of the monster whose the skin of the eye is rhanged with the rest), 
meal it was soon to form. In the den of one of it darted at the jowl but missed it, and seized 
the smaller sements was a little mouse, whose the keeper by the left thumb, coiling round bis 
panting sides and fa.st-bcating heart showed that arm and nc' k in a moment, and fixing itself liy 
it, at lca.st, disliked its company. Misery i.s its tail to one of the posts of its cage, thus 
said to make us acquainted with strange bed- giving itself greater power. Mr. Cops, who 
fellows, but evil must be the star of that mouse, w’as alone, did nut lose his pre.^cnec of mind, 
or pigeon whose lot it is to be the comrade and and immediately attempted to relievo himself 
prey of a serpent 1 from the powerful constriction by getting at the 

A singular circumstance occurred not long serpent^s brad ; but the serpent had .so knotted 
since at the Gardens, showing that the mouse itself upon its own head, tliat Mr. Cops could 
at times has the best of it. A litter of rattle- not reach it, and had thrown himself upon tlu 
snakes was born in the Gardens— curious little floor in order to grapple, with greater .success, 


activa things without rattles— hiding under with his formidable opponent, when fortunately, 
stoned or coiling together in complicated knots, two other keepers came in and rushed to tlie 
with their clustering heads resembling Medu-sn's rc.scno. The struggle even then was .seveve^ 
locks. It came to pass that a mouse was put I but at length they succeeded in breaking the 
into the cage for the breakfast of the mamma, ! teeth of the serpimt, and relieving Mr. Cops 
but she not being hungry, took no notice. The j from his perilous situation ; two broken icvsth 
poor mouse gradually became accustomed to its | wero cxti actcd fruru the thumb ; the wounds 
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Boon healed, and no further ineonvenienee fcu 
lowed. Still more severe was the contest which 
t^k place between a ner;ro herdsman, belon^- 
Mr r(} Mr. Absun, for many years Governor at 
f%v*,^iiliam. on the const^of Africa. This man 
was seized by a hu^e Python while passing; 
through a wo^. The serpent fixed his fan^s 
in his thijrh, but in attempting to throw himself 
round his body, fortunately became entangled 
with a tree, and the man bein" thus preserved 
from a state of compression which would have 
in.stnntly rendered him powerless, had presence 
of mind enough to cut with a lar^e knife which 
he carried about with him, deep ^^ashes in the 
neck and throat of his antagonist, thereby kill- 
ing him, nn4 disengaging himself from his 
frightful situation, lie never afterward, how- 
ever, recovered the use of the limb, which had 
sustained considerable injury from the fangs and 
mere force of the jaws, and for many tears 
limped about the fort, a living example of the 
prowess of these feat fill serpents. 

The tnie Boas^ it is to bo observed, arc re- 
Btricted to America, the name Python being given 
to the large serpents of Africa anif India. It is 
related by Pliny that the army of Reguliis was 
alarmed by a huge serpent, one hundred and 
twenty-three feet in length. This account is 
doiihtiul ; but there is a wcll-authcnticatcd in- 
&)anee ol the destruction of a snake above sixty- 
two feet long, while in the act of coiling itself j 
round the body of a man. The snakes at the j 
garden** will generally be found coiled and twined 
together in largo cluMors, probably for the sake 
of warnilli. Dr. Carpenter knew an instance in 
which no le**s than tinrtepn /mni/rrd of our English 
haipilcss snakes were found in an old lime kiln ! 
The bnttur which ensued can better be imagined 
than described. 

The cobras, the pulT-addcrs, and some of the 
other highly-venonious serpents are principally 
found in rocky and sandy places, and very dan- 
gerons they are. Mr. Gould, tlie eminent or- 
niilndogist. had a most narrow eseape of his liic 
when in the interior of Australia: there is a 
SCI pent found in those arid wastes, w’bosc bile 
IS fatal in an incredibly short time, and it springs 
at an ohjeet with creat force. Mr. (Jould was 
a little in advance of his party, when suddenly 
a native who was with him screamed out, “Oh, 
massa! derc big snake!” Mr. Gould started, 
and putting his font in a hole, nearly fell to the 
ground. At that instant the snake made its 
spring, and had it not been for his stumble, 
would have struck him in the fnca; as it wa.s, 
it passed over his head, and w*as shot before it 
could do any furthci; mischief. It was a large 
snake, of the most venomous sort, and the natives 
gathered round the sportsman anxiously inquiring 
if it had bitten him ? Finding it had not, all said 
thev thought ho was “good for dead,” w^hen they 
8aw the reptile spring. 

The expression “sting,” used repeatedly by 
Shnkspearc, as applied to snakes, is altogether 
incorrect ; the tongue has nothing to do with 
the infliction of injury. Serpents bite, and the 


dilTcrcnco between the harmless and venomous 
serpents generally is simply iHis : the rtiomhs 
of the harmless snakes and the whole triho of 
boas are provided with shafp teeth, but no 
fangs; their bite, therefore, is innocuous; the 
poisonous .-ierpents on the other hand, have two i 
poison-l'angs attached to the upjicr jaw which 
lie flat upon the roof of the mouth when not in 
use, and are concealed by a fold of the skip. 
In each fang is a tube which opens near the 
point of the tooth by a fissure; when the eicat- 
ure is irritated the fangs are at once creeled. 
The poinon bag is placed beneath the muscles 
which act on the lower jaw, so that when the 
fangs are struck into fhe victim the poison is 
injected with much force to the very bottom tif 
the wound. 

But how do Boa Constrictors swallow goats 
and antelopes, and other largo animals whole? 
The process is very simple ; the lower jaw is 
not united to the upper, hut is hung to a long 
Malk-shapcd bone, on which it is movable, and 
this bone is only attached to the skull by liga- 
ments, susceptible of extraordinary extension. 
The process by which these serpents take and 
swallow their prey has been so graphically 
described is the second volume of the “ Zoologi- 
cal Journal,” by that very able naturalist and 
graceful writer, W. J. Broderip, Esq., F.R.S., 
that wc .shall transcribe it, being able, from 
frequent ocular demonstrations, to vouch lor its 
correetness. A large buck rabbit intro- 
duced into the cage of a Boa Constrieior of 
great size : “ The snake was down and mo- 
tionless in a moment. There he lay like a log 
without one symptom of life, save that which 
glared in the small bright P 3 ’e twinkling in his 
dcprc.s*ied head. I'ho rabbit appeared to tako 
no notice of ifim, but prc*!ently began to walk 
about the cage. The snake suddenly, but al- 
most impcrccptibU', turned his head according 
to the rabbit's mov'^ments. as if to keep the 
object within the range of his eye. At length 
the rabbit, totally unconscious of his situation, 
approached the ambushed head. The snake 
dashed at him like lightning. There wa.s a 
blow — a scream — and instantly the victim was 
locked in the coils of the serpent. This was 
done almost too rapidly for the eye to follow ; 
at one instant the snake wa.s motionless — the 
next he w’^as one congeries of coils round his 
prey. He had .seizcil the rabbit by the neck 
just under the car, and was evidently exerting 
the strongest pressure round the ihrorax of the 
quadruped ; thereby preventing the expansion 
of the chest, and at the same time depriving 
the anterior extremities of motion. The rabbit 
never cried after the first seizure ; he lay wuth 
his hind legs stretched out, still breathing with 
difficulty, as could be seen by the motion of 
bis flanks. Presently he made one dc.sperate 
struggle w^ith bis hind legs ; but the snaka 
enutioasly applied another coil wu'th such dex- 
terity a.s completely to manacle the lo>vor ex- 
tremities, and in about eight minutes the rabbit 
was quite dead. The snake then gradually And 
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carefully unouilq^ himself, and finding that his 
victim moved not, opened his mouth, let go his 
hold, and placed his head opposite the fore-part 
of the rabbit. The boa, generally, I have ob- 
served, begins \vith the head; but in this in- 
• stance, the serpent having begun with the fore- 
legs was longer in gorging his prey than usual, 
and in consequence of the dilTieulty presented 
by the awkward position of the rabbit, the dila- 
tation and secretion of lubricating mucus were 
excessive. The serpent first got the fore-legs 
into his mouth ; be then coiled himself round 
the rabbit, and appeared to draw out Utc dead 
body through bis iblds ; ho then began to dilate 
his jaws, atid holding the rabbit firmly in a 
•oil, as a point of resistance, appeared to exer- 
cise at intervals the whole of his anterior mus- 
cles in protruding his stretched jaws and lubri- 
cated mouth and throat, at first against, and 
soon after gradually upon and over his prey. 
When the prey was completely engulfed the 
serpent lay for a few moments with his dislo- 
cated jaws still dropping with the mucus which 
hod lubricated the parts, and at this time he 
looked quite sufiicicntly disgasting. lie then 
stretched out his neck, and at the same moment 
the muscles seemed to push the pcey further 
downward. After a few eflbrts to replace the 
parts, the jaws appeared much the same as 
:hey did previous to the monstrous repast.” 

(from Colburn’s Monthly Magazine.] 

THE MAGIC MAZE. 

T he Germans are said to bo a iiliilosophical 
and sagacious people, with* a fctrt»ng pen- 
chant for metaphysics and mysticism. They 
are 'certainly a lcicht^lnub\^cs Volk, but, not- j 
wilbs. adding, pain.’-taking and (tersevering in 1 
their searen af’cr truth, i know not whence it | 
arises — whether irem torapcrarr.cr/, climate, or j 
a.ssocialion — but it is very evident that a large | 
portion of their studies is recondite and un.suti»- 
lactory, and incapable of being turned to any 
practical or beneficial account. They meditate 
on things which do not concern them-, they 
attempt to penetrate into mystcvics which lie 
^-jtliout the pale of human knowledge. It has 
been ordained, by an inscrutable decree of Prov- 
idence, that there aie things which man shall 
not know ; but they have endeavored to draw 
aside the vail which He has interi)o.5cd as a 
safeguard to those secrets, and have perplexed 
mankind with a relation of their discoveries and 
' speculations. They have pretended to a knowl- 
edge of the invisible world, and have assumed a 
position scarcely tenable by the weight of argu- 
ment adduced in its defense. What has puz- 
zled the minds of the most erudite and perse- 
vering men, I do not presume to decide. In- 
stances of the re-appearance of persons after 
Iheir ijd^ase, may or may not have occurred ; 
tbeif Isay, for aught I know, be good grounds 
for ithe belief in omens, warnings, wraiths, 
second-sight, with many other dc.scriptions of 
•uperoataral phenomena. 1 attempt not to dis- 


piAe the point. The human mind is strongly 
tinctured with superstitiun*; it is a feeling com- 
mon to all nations and ages. We find it 
ing among savages, as well as among people^ 
refinement ; we read pf it in limes of antjjj»r'l<y, 
as well as in modern and more enlightened 
periods. This universality betokens the feeling 
to be instinctive, and is nn argument in favor of 
the phenomena which many accredit, and vouch 
to have wilnc.s.‘«ed. 

I inherit many of the peculiarities of my 
countrymen. I, too, have felt that deep and 
absorbing interest in every thing appertaining 
to the supernatural. This passion w’as im- 
planted in my breast at a very early agfe, by op 
old woman, who lived with us as nurse. I 
shall remember her as loner as I live, for to her 
may be attributed a very great portion of mv 
sufleriitgs. She was an excellent .story-teller. 1 
do not know whether she invented them herself, 
but she had always a plontilul supply. My 
family resided at tliat time in Berlin, where, 
indeed, I was born. This old woman, when 
she took me and iny sister fo bed of nn evening, 
kept us awalch for houi*s and hoiir.s, by reiatiiig 
to U.S talcs which wore always intercsiing, and 
somctinie.s very frightful. Our parents were 
not aware of this, or they never would have 
suffered her to relate them to us. In the long^ 
winter nights, when it grew quite dark at fo«r 
o'cdock, she would draw her chair to the stove, 
and wc would cluster round her, end li.sten to 
her marvelous stories. Many a time did my 
limbs shake, many a time did 1 turn as pnle as 
death, ami cling closely to her from^ fear, r.s I 
sat listening with greed v car to her narrative.**. 
So powerful an effect did they produce, lh.V I 
dared not remain alf»nc. I'iven in the broad 
day-ligbl, and when the was brightly shin- 
ing i!ito every charaUfir, I w;w alraiil to go up- 
stairs by myseii ; and so iimid ilid I become, 
ihat the lca.si noise instantly alarmed me. That 
uld W'oinan bi ought misery and de.sulution into 
our house- she blii^tod the ibiidest hopes, and 
threw a dark and di'.mal shadow over the 
brightest and most chcciful places. Ol'lcn and 
often have I wished that she had been sooner 
removed j but, alas ! it was ordered otherwise. 
She pretended to be very fond of us, and our 
parents never dreamed of any danger in permit- 
ting her to remain under their roof. Wc were 
.so delighted and captivated with her narratives, 
that wo implicitly obeyed her in every respect; 
but she In id strong injunctions upon us, that we 
were not to inform either our father or mother 
of the nature of them. If we were alarmed at 
any time, we always attributed it to some other 
than Iho true cause; hence the injury she was 
inflicting upon the family was un perceived. 1 
have sometimes thought that she was actuated 
by a spirit of revenge, for some supposed injury 
inflicted upon her, and that she had long con-'* 
templated the misfortune into which she event- 
ually plunged my unhappy parents, and which 
hurried them both to a premature grave. 

I will briefly state Iho cause of the grievous 
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change m our domestic happiness. My wster jwwer of casting the horoscopes of my fcllow- 
wos a year or two younger than myself, ana, at creatures. * 

the time of which 1' speak, about seven years of When directed by my guardians to select a 
Jge. She had always been a gay, romping profession, 1 chose that of medicine, as being 
^'hild, till this old woman was introduced into most congenial to my taste. I was accordingly 
iiw^'amily, and then she became grave, timid, placed with a respectable practitioner, and^’in 
and reserved ; she lost all that buoyancy of dis- due time sent to college, to perfect myself iu* 
position, that joyousnoss of heart, which were my profession. I found my studies dry and 
common to her before. Methinks 1 now see wearisome, and was glad to relievo myself with 
her as she was then — a rosy-cheeked, fair-haired books more capable of interesting me than tht>&t» 
little creature, with soft, blue eyes, that sparkled relating to medical subjects, 
with animation, a mouth pursed into the pleasant- 1 had always attached great importance to 

cst smile, and a nose and chin exquisitely formed, dreams, and to the various coincidences which 
My sister, as 1 have already stated, altered much so frequently occur to us in life. I shall mention 
after the old woman had become ^n inmate of a circumstance or two which occurred about thl*( 
the family. She lost the freshness of her com- time, and which made a very forcible impression 
plexion, the bright lustre of her eye, and was upon me. I dreamed one night that an intimate 
often dejected and thoughtful. One night (I friend of mine, then residing in India, had been 
shudder even now when I think of it), the wicked killed by being thro\i7i from his horse. Not 
old beldame told u$, as usual, one of her fright- many w^eeks elapsed, before I received intelli- 


lul stories, which had alarmed us exceedingly. 
It related to our owm house, which she declar^ 
had at one time been haunted, and that the ap- 
parition had been seen by several persons still 
living. It appeared as a lady, habited in a green 
.Silk dress, black velvet bonnet, with black feath- 
ers. After she had concluded her narrative, 
under some pretense or other, she left the room, 
ihongh wc both strenuously implored her to re- 
main ; for we were greatly afraid, and trembling 
ia every limb. She, however, did not heed our 
.^4)liaitation, but said she would return in a few 
laiiiutcs. There was a candle upon the table, 
but it was already in the socket, and fast ex- 
piring. Some ten or fifteen minutes elapsed, 
and the chamber-door was quietly thrown open. 
?dy hand shakes, and ray flesh seems to creep 
up^ my bones, as I rconll that horrid moment 
of iny past existence. The door was opened, 
and a figure glided into the room. It seemed 
to move upon the air, for "wo heard not its foot- 
steps. By the feeble and sickly light of the ex- 
piring taper, we closely examined the appearance 
of our extraordinary vi.sitor. She had on a green 
dress, black bonnet and feathers, and,^n a -word, 
precisely corresponded with the appearance of 
the apparition described by the wicked old nurse. 
My sister screamed hysterically, and I fell into 
a swoon. The household was disturbed, and in 
a few minutes the servants and our parents were 
by the bed-sido. The old woman was among 
them. I described, a.s well os I was able, what 
liad occurred ; and my parents, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, laid the mysterious visitation 
to the charge of the old woman ; but she stoutly 
denied it. My belief, however, to this day, is^ 
that she was concornod in it. My beloved sister 
became a confirmed idiot, and died about two 
years after that dreadful night 

My subsequent wretchedness may be traced 
to this female, for she hod already instilled into 
my mind a love for the marvelous and super- 
iietaral. 1 vras not satisfied unless I was 
reading books that treated of those subjects*, 
and 1 desired, like the astrologers of old, to 
rend the stars, and to bo endowed with the 
VoL, L— No. 5.— -X X 


gence of his death, w*hich occurred in the very 
way I have described. I -was so struck with 
the ooineidence, that I instituted further inquiry, 
and ascertained that he had died on the same 
night, and about the same hour on which I had 
dreamed that the unfortunate event took place. 
I reflected a good deal upon this occurrence. 
Was it possible, I asked myself, that his disin- 
thralled spirit had the power of communicating 
with other spirits, though thousands of miles 
intervened 9 An event ,so strange I could not 
attribute to mere chance. I felt conv^ced that 
the information had been conveyed by design, 
although the manner of its accomplishment 1 
could not comprehend. 

A circumstance scarcely less remarkable hap- 
pened to mo only a few days subsequently. J 
had wandered a few miles into the country, ami 
at length found myself upon a rising eminence, 
commanding a view of a picturesque little village 
in the distance. Although I had at no pcricxl 
of my life been in this part of the country, ilie 
sceno w’as not novel to me. I had seen it bo 
fore. Every object was perfectly familiar. Tlio 
mill, with its revolving ^vhecl — the neat cottages, 
with small gardens in front — and the little stream 
of wator tliat gently trickled past. 

These matters gave a stronger impulse to my 
reading, and I devoured, with the greatest vorac- 
ity, all books appertaining to my favorite sul>- 
jocts. Indeed, I became so engros.setl in my 
employment, that I neglected my proper studies, 
avoided all society, all exorcise, and out-door 
ocoupatioD. For weeks and weeks 1 shut my- 
self up in my chamber, and refused to see any 
body. I would sit for hours of a night, gazing 
upon the stars, and wondering if they exercised 
any control over the destinies of mankind. So 
nervous did this constant study and seclusion 
render me, that if a door were blown open bv 
a sudden bla.st of wind, I trembled, and beenmo 
as pale as death ; if a withered bough fell from 
a neighboring tree, 1 was agitated, and unable 
i for some seconds to speak *, a sudden footstep 
w’as beard on the stairs, 1 anticipated that luy 
1 chamber-door would be immediately thrown 
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open, and ere many seconds elapsed to be in the 
presence of a visitor from the dark and invisible 
world of shadows. I became pale and feverish, 
my appetite failed me, and 1 felt a strong disin- 
clination to perform the ordinary duties of life. 
, My friends observed, with anxiety and dis- 
quietude, my altered appearance; and 1 was 
recommended to change my residence, and to 
withdraw myself entirely from books. A favor- 
able locality, combining the advantages of pure 
air, magnificent scenery, and retirement, was 
accordingly chosen for me, in which it was de- 
termined 1 should remain during the winter 
months. It was now the latter end bf Sep- 
tember. r 

My future residence lay at the distance of 
about ten German miles from Berlin. It was 
a fine autumnal day, that I proceeded, in the 
company of a friend, to take possession of my 
new ab^e. Toward the close of the day we 
found ourselves upon an elevated ground, com- 
manding an extensive and beautiful view of the 
country for miles around. From this spot we 
beheld the house, or rather castle (for it had 
once ’ assumed this character, although it was 
now dismantled, and a portion only of the east- 
ern wing was inhabitable), that I was to occupy. 
It stood in an extensive valley, through which a 
broad and deep stream held its devious course — 
now flowing smoothly and placidly along, amid 
dark, overhanging trees — now dashing rapidly 
and furiwsly over the rocks, foaming and roar- 
ing as it fell in the most beautiful cascades. 
The building stood on the margin of the stream, 
and in the midst of thick and almost impene- 
trable woods, that rendered the situation in the 
highest degree romantic and captivating. The 
scene presented itself to us under the most favor- 
able aspect. The sun was just (.setting behind 
the distant hills, and his rays were tinging with 
n soft, mellow light, the foliage of the trees, of 
a thousand variegated colors. Here and there, 
through the instcrstices of the trees, they fell 
upon the surface of the water, thus relieving the 
dark and sombre appearance of the stream. 
The road we now traversed led, by a circuitous 
route, into the valley. As we journeyed on, I 
was more than ever struck with the beauty of 
the scene. Dried leaves in many places lay 
scattered upon the ground ; but the trees were 
still well laden with Voliage, although I foresaw 
they would be entirely stripped in a short time. 
The evening was soft and mild ; but occasion- 
ally a gentle breeze would spring up, and cause, 
for a moment, a slight rustling among the 
trees, and then gradually die away. The sky 
above odr heads was serene and placid, present- 
ing one vast expanse of blue, relieved, here and 
there, by a few light fleecy clouds. As we got 
deeper into the valley, the road became bad and 
uneven, and it was with much difiioulty we 
prevented our horses from stumbling. In one 
or two instances we had to dismount and lead 
them, the road in many places being dai^erous 
and precipitous. At length we gained the bot- 
tom of the valley. A rude stone bridge was 


thrown over the stream above described, over 
which we led our steeds. Arrived at the other 
side, we entered a long avenue of trees, suffi- 
cient to admit of two horsemen riding abreast^ 

I When we had gained the extremity of thgA 
I avenue, the road diverged to the left, andk!$& 
came tortuous and intricate in its windings. It 
was in a bad state of repair, for the building 
had not been inhabited by any body but an old 
woman for a great number of years. Wo at 
length arrived in front of the entrance. As I 
gazed upon the dilapidated stmeture, 1 did not 
for a moment dream of the suffering and misery 
I was to undergo beneath its roof. Wo dis- 
mounted and gave our horses into the charge ol 
a man who worked about the grounds during 
the day-time. We were no sooner admitted 
into this peculiar-looking place, than a circum- 
stance occurred which plunged me into the 
greatest distress of mind, and aroused a host of 
the mos^ainful and agonizing reminiscences. 

I concei^d the event to be ominous of disaster ; 
and so it proved. I recognized, in the woman 
who admitted us, that execrable being who had 
already so deeply injured my family, and to 
whase infernal machinations I unhesitatingly as- 
cribed the idiocy and death of my dearly beloved 
sister. She gazed earnestly upon me, and 
seemed to recognize me. This discovery caused 
me the greatest uneasiness. I hated the sigh^ 
of the woman; I loathed her; I shuddciflu 
when I was in her presence ; and a vague,' iin- 
definable feeling took possession of me, which 
seemed to suggest that she was something more 
than mortal. I know not what evils I antici- 
pated from this discovery. I predicted, however, 
nothing so awful, nothing so horrible, as whnt 
actually befell me. r 

I took the earlie.st opportunity of .speaking 
alone with this woman. 

“ My good w’oman,” I said to her, “ I shall 
not suffer you to remain here at night.” 

“ Why not, .sir ?” she asked. 

“ Therp are certain insuperable objections, 
the nature of 'which you may probably surmise.” 

“ Indeed, I do not.” 

“ Then your memory is short.” 

“ I do not understand you, sir.” 

“ It is not of any consequence.” 

After some further altercation, she consented 
to submit to the terms dictated to her. 

I On the following day, my friend Hoffmeister 
I returned to Berlin, where ho had some business 
to transact, on which depended much of his 
future happiness. He promised to pay me 
another visit in the course of a week or ten 
days. 

I spent the first three or four days very com- 
fortably, though I was still very nervous, and in 
a weak state of health. On the morning of the 
fifth day, the old woman (who had by some 
means discovered my profession) asked me if I 
required a subject for the purpose of dissection. 
This was what I had long been seeking for, 
but my efforts to obtain one had hitherto been 
fruitless. I asked the sox, and she informed 
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me it was a male. I was delighted witb the 
offer, and at once apquiesced in the terms. To- 
ward nightfall it was arranged that the corpse 
jihould conveyed to the castle. 

I know not from what cause, but, during the 
T^fele of the day, I wfts in a very abstracted 
and desponding state of mind, and began to re- 
gret that I had agreed to take the body through 
the mediation of the old woman, whom I almost 
conceived to bo in league with Beelzebub him- 
self. 

The day had been exceedingly sultry, and to- 
ward evening the sky became overcast with 
huge masses of dark clouds. The wind, at in- 
tervals, moaned fitfully, and as it swept through 
the long corridors of the building, strongly re- 
sembled the mournful and pitiful tones of a 
human being in distress. The trees that stood 
in front of the house ever and anon yielded to 
the intermitting gusts of wdnd, and bowed their 
heads as though in submission to superior 
power. There was no human being to bo seen 
out of doors, and the cattle, shortly before graz- 
ing upon some distant hills, had already been 
removed. The river flowed sluggishly past, its 
brawling breaking occasionally upon the ear 
when the wind w^as inaudible. Suddenly the 
wind ceased, and large drops of rain began to 
fall ; presently afterward, it came down in tor- 
rents. It was a fearful night. Frequent peals 
oT\hunder smote upon the ear ; now it seemed 
to 1% at a distance, now immediately overhead. 
Vivid flashes of lightning were at intervals 
.seen in the distant horizon, illumining for a 
moment, with supernatural brilliancy, the most 
minute and insignifleant objects. In the midst 
of the tempest, I fancied 1 heard a nimbling 
nofte at a distance. It grew more distinct; the 
c;auso of it was rapidly approaching. I looked 
earnestly out of the window, and I thought 1 
could discern a moving object between the in- 
terstices of the trees. I was not mistaken. It 
was the vehicle conveying the dead body. It 
came along at a rapid pace. It was just in the 
act of turning an angle of the road, w'hen a tree, | 
of gigantic proportions, was struck by the elec- | 
trie fluid to the ground. The horse shied, and i 
the car narrowly escaped being crushed beneath | 
its ponderous weight. The men drove up to 
the entrance, and speedily took the box contain- 
ing the body from the car, and placed it in a 
room which I showed them into. I directed 
them to take the body out of the box, and place 
it upon a deal board, which I had laid horizon- 
tally upon a couple of trestles. The corpse was 
accordingly taken out. It was that of a finely- 
grown young man. 1 laid my hand upon it ; it 
was still warm, and I fancied I felt a slight 
pulsation about the region of the heart. Anx- 
ious to dismiss the men as soon as possible, and 
fearing that the old woman might be imposing 
iy)on me, I asked the price. 

“ Siebzig Thaler^ mein Herr^^^ said the man. 

Danke, danke — tausendmal^^^ said he, os I 
counted the money into his hand. 

* At this instant a vivid flash of lightning il- 


lumined, for a second or two, the livid and 
ghastly corpse of the man, rendering the object 
horrible to gaze upon. 

“ Gott im Himmcl I was fur cjn schrecklirher 
Sturm exclaimed the man to whom I had 
paid the money. • 

In a few minutes the men departed, and I 
stood at the window w'atching them, as they 
drove furiously aw^y. At length they disap- 
I peered altogether from my view. 

I was now alone, in the house. The stonn 
was as furious as ever. I had never before felt 
so wrq^tched. I was restless and unedsy, and a 
thousand dark thoughts flitted across my dis- 
tracted brain as I waitdered from room to room. 
It was already quite dark, and I was at least a 
couple of miles distant from any living soul. 
The frequent flashes of lightning, the loud peals 
of thunder, the dead body of the man, and my 
own nervous and superstitious temperament, 
constituted a multitude of anxieties, fears, and 
apprehensions, that might have caused the stoutest 
heart to quail beneath their influence. I seated 
myself in the sitting-room that had been pro- 
vided for me, and took up my meerschaum^ and 
endeavored to compose myself. It was, how- 
ever, in v^in. I was exceedingly restless, and 
I know not what vague and indefinable appre- 
hensions entered my imagination. Whenever I 
have felt a presentiment of evil, it has invariably 
been followed by some danger or difficulty. It 
w'as so in the present instance. I flrew the 
curtains in front of the windows, for I could not 
bear to look upon the storm that was raging 
with unabated vehemence out of doors, and 1 
drew my chair closer to the fire, and sat for a 
considerable time. At length, between ten and 
eleven o^ clock, I took from a small cabinet a 
bottle containiilg some excellent French brandy 
I poured a portion of it into a tumbler, and di- 
luted it with warm water. I took tw’o or three 
copious draughts, which I thought imparted 
new life to my frame. 

I was in this wray occupied, when a suddcii 
noise in a corner of the room caused a feeling 
of horror to thrill through ray whole system. I 
sprang upon my legs in a moment; my eyes 
stared wuldly, and every limb in my body shook 
as though with convulsions. For a moment, 1 
stood still, steadfastly fixing my eyes upon the 
place from whence the noise proceeded. All 
was quiet. I heard nothing save the beating 
of the rain against the windows, and low peals 
of distant thunder. I walked across the room, 
and I discovered that a riding-whip had fallen 
from the nail from which it had been suspended. 
Satisfied that there was no occasion for edarm, I 
resumed my seat, and indulged in fresh draughts 
of brandy-and-water. A lew minutes elapsed, 
and a noise similar to the last filled me with 
new apprehensions. I sprang again from my 
seat. The pulses of my heart beat quickly. 1 
gazed wildly about me. I could see nothing — 
hear nothing. I walked a few paces, and found 
an empty powder-flask upon the floor; it had 
fallen from a t'hclf upon which I had placed it 
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ill the morning. much alarmed; I reeled 

like a drunken man, and my mind M'aa filled 
with the most horrible forebodings. I drank 
ihe diluted spjrit more freely than usual, and 
stood awaiting the issue. Another article in a 
J'ow minutes fell from the wall. I now knew 
what to expect. I had frequently read of this 
.species of disturbance before. It was what is 
t tailed in Germany the PolUrgeut. In a few 
minutes, the greatest uproar manifested itself. 
The pictures fell from the walls, the ornaments 
lioin the shelves; the jugs, glasses, and bottles 
leaped frdm the table ; the chairs, &c., by some 
unseen and infernal agency, ivcro overturned. 
] ran about like one beside himiself; I tore my 
Lair with agony ; 1 groaned with mental alllic- 
1 ion ; and my heart cursed the devil incarnate 
i!iat had brought all this misery to pass. It 
was the woman ; 1 vras convinced of it. She, 
^.he alone, could conceive and hatch such mon- 
.Ntrous and nefarious stratagems. I knew not 
what to do — ^whither to fly. The uproar con- 
tinued. In my distraction, I ran from place to 
]iiace. I entered the room where the corpse 
lay. Merciful God ! 1 discovered, by the glim- 
mering light from the other chamber, that it 
Lad changed its position. 1 had laid jt upon its 
Lack. Its face was now turned downward! 
?«Iy cup was full— my misery complete. I re- 
turned to the room I had just quitted. The 
disturbance had in some measure abated. I 
was ihaiAfnl that it was so, and I proceeded to 
l-.ace the tables, chairs, &c., in their usual posi- 
lion. While 1 was thus engaged, the tumult 
rommciiced afresh. No sooner had I placed a 
chair in an upright direction, than it was im- 
mediately overturned; no sooner had I suspended 
SI picture from the wall, than it was again upon 
the floor. What was I to do? ''How was 1 to 
escape the horrible spells with which the arch- 
licnd had cncompas.scd me '? 1 could uot leave 

the place on account of the storm ; and even if 
1 had done so, it was not possible that 1 could 
gain admittance into any habitation at that late 
iiour of the night. Wretch that I w^as ! What 
crime had I committed, wherein had I erred, 
that I should be visited with so unaccountable 
and terrible a calamity ? My presence seemed 
to arouse the malignity of the Pollergcist, and I 
ilccnied it expedient^to leave the room. I was 
siiVaid to enter that in which the dead (?) man 
la}', lest I should be exposed to further causes 
for alarm. There was certainly a room in the 
higher part of the building in which I bad been 
accustomed to sleep ; but I dared not venture 
there iu ray present state of mind. I entered 
an adjourning corridor, and paced up and down 
Ibr a few minutes, but the air was chilly, and 1 
was in total darkness. The disturbance ceased 
as soon as I had quitted the room. I could not 
remain where I was, so I re-entered it, but my 
I'cturn was only the signal for fresh disasters. 
'I'lie uproar was resumed with tenfold energy. 
However much my heart might revolt from it, 
there was no other course open than to go into 
iho room where llic dead body lay. In the 


condftion of one 'who is driven to the lost stage 
of desperation, I walked, with as much fortitude 
as 1 could command, into that chamber. God 
of Heaven I I had no sooner reached the threshA^ 
old than I started back with affright. I wi)^ 
not dwell upon that hdrrible scene; I will^ot 
minutely detail the agony 1 endured. The 
corpse sat upright 1 1 drew the chamber-door 

quickly after me and staggered into the next 
apartment. Powerless and overcome, 1 fell to 
the ground. 

When I recovered, it was day. The light 
was streaming into the chamber, and the storm 
had subsided. Fresh marvels were to be re- 
vealed. 1 was no longer in the room in which 
I had been on the preceding night. I was in 
bed, in the chamber where I had hitherto slept ! 
How came I hither? I knew not. I pressed 
my hand to my brow, and strove to collect my 
scattered senses. 1 was bewildered and con- 
fused, and could only account for the marvelous 
transition to which 1 had been exposed, liy 
some remarkable agency, altogether inlangihlt^ 
to my senses, and utterly beyond the power ol 
my understanding to comprehend. 

I descended, as soon os I was dressed, to 
breakfast, of which I sparingly partook. I was 
pale and agitated. My sitting-room was in its 
usual state of order. I did not venture into 
the other apartment, neither did I speak to the . 
woman touching the spectacles I had witncs‘\^* 

Hoffmeister returned in the evening, some 
days sooner than he expected. He obsem'd 
my altered appearance, and said — 

“ WagfohU dir ? Du bist krank^ nirh t wah r?'' 

^^Ncin; ich Inn recht wohly Gott sei dankV 

I could not, how'ever, convince Hofliiicistcr 
that nothing had happened. 1 w’as not bis- 
posed to reveal to him "what I had witnessed, 
for I knew he would treat the mailer with 
unbecoming levity. His opinions w’cro very 
different from mine upon these subjects. 

Hoffmeister appeared much depressed in 
spirits himself. I inquired the cause, but he 
evaded the question. I concluded that his jour- 
ney to Berlin had not been attended with satis- 
factory results, for I could conjecture no otiicr 
cause for bis unhappiness. Wo retired to rest 
early, for Hoffmeister appeared fatigued. 1 
proposed that w'e should sleep together, which 
my friend gladly assented to. 

I was much surprised, when I awoke on the 
following morning, to find myself alone. Whai 
had become of Hoffmeister ? Had he, too, been 
under the domination of some evil power? 

I knew ho was not an early riser, and his 
absence, therefore, astonished and agitated me. 

I dressed myself hastily, and immediately "si’enT 
in search of him. I wandered about the adja- 
cent grounds, but bo was not there. I coiihl 
not rest till I had found him. I had known 
him for many years, and had always loved and 
esteemed him. He was, till lately, my con- 
stant companion — ^my bosom-friend — in a word, 
my aUvr ego. 

I resolved to extend ray search. I swiftly 
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passed through the avenue of trees, oross(^ the 
bridge, and it was not long before I had gained 
the summit of the road that led into the valley. 

J| stood for a while gazing around me. I gazed 
<J' earnestly at the dilapidated and time-worn walls 
t>r4ho old castle, in which 1 had witnessed so 
many marvelous and horrible sights. 1 shud- 
dered when I reflected upon them. I resumed 
my journey, and at length reached a village a 
few miles distant from my former abode. I 
walked quickly forward, and on my way met 
several persons who saluted me, whom I did 
not remember to have seen before. What could 
they mean by taking such unwarrantable liber- 
ties with me? They did not appear to be 
drunk, nor to have any intention of insulting 
mo. It was odd — unaccountable. I hurried 
on. My head began to swim ; my eyes were 
burning hot, and ready to start from their 
sockets. I was wild — frantic. 

I reached the shop of an apothecary, and 
<^teppcd in to ask for water, to quench my 
thirst. The man smirked, and asked me how 
1 was. 1 told him, I did not know him ; bat 
he persisted in saying ho had been in my com- 
pany only a night or two before. I was con- 
loundcd. I seized the gloss of water he held 
ill his hand, and took a hearty draught, and 
precipitately departed. I traveled on. I was 
bewildered — in a maze, from which I found it 
.w^ssiblo to extricate myself. I made inqiii- 
rieN about my friend, but the people stared and 
lauufhed, as though there was something oxtra- 
(•rdiiiary about mo. I wandered about till night- 
i<ill, and at last found shelter in a cottage by 
the road-side, which was inhabited by an infirm 
old woman. 

tThe next day I returned to the village. I 
called upon a gentleman vrith whom I was in- 
timately acquainted. I thought he might bo 
able to give mo some tidings of my friend. 
When I was ushered into his presence he did 
not know me. I was incredulous. Was I no 
longer myself? Had I changed my identity? 
Whence this mystery ? I was unable to fathom 
it. 1 handed my card to him ; ho looked at it, 
and returned it, saying he did not know^Mr. 
Hoflineister. The card was that of ray friend. 
How it had come into my possession I knew not. 
1 apologized for the error, and informed him that 
my name was not Hoflmeister, but Heinrich 
(jottlieb Langstrdm. My surprise may be con- 
ceived, when ho informed me Langstrdm — in 
fact, that I myself was dead, and that my body 
bad been found in the stream that flowed past 
the village the day previously I I was ready 
to sink through the floor, and could not And 
^angnage to reply to the monstrous falsehood. 
1 rushed from his presence, feeling assured that 
^ some conspiracy was afoot to drive me mad. 
f must have become so, or I never would have 
been exposed to the extraordinary delusion to 
\vhich I afterward became a victim. 

I entered a house of public entertainment, 
and determined to solve this dreadful enigma. 
I was, unfortunately, acquainted with the doc- 
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trines of Pythagoras, and, at the time to whicii 
I refer, no doubt insane. * 

I requested to be shown into a room, where I 
could arrange my dress. I was conducted intn 
a chamber, in which all things necessary for 
that purpose were provided. My object, hov;- 
ever, was of greater consequence than this, i 
wished to unravel the strange mystery that sur- 
rounded me — ^to discover, in a word, whetbc'. 
I wore really myself, or some other person. 
There was no way of freeing myself from thi ^ 
horrible suspense and uncertainty than by ex- 
amining my features in the looking-glass. There 
was Me placed upon a dressing-table, but T 
shrank from it as tbqugh it had been a demon. 
I dreaded to approach it ; I feared to look into it, 
lest it should confirm all the vague and mon- 
strous misgivings that agitated my mind. T 
regarded it as the arbiter of my destiny. Ji 
possessed the power either to transport me with 
happiness, or to plunge me into utter, irretriev- 
able misery. In that brief moment I endured 
an ago of agony and suspense. With a falter- 
ing step, with a whirling brain, I advanced 
toward the glass. I sto^ opposite to it; 1 
looked into it. Distraction ! horror of horrors ! 
It was not my own iaco I beheld ! 1 swooned 

— ^fell backward. 

When I recovered, I found myself in the arms 
of a man, who bathed my temples with water. 
I quickly made my escape from the house. T 
was pale and haggard, like one stricken with 
some sudden and grievous calamity. I fancied, 
as I passed along, that the passengers whom I 
met stared at me, laughed in my face, and 
seemed to consider my misfortune a fit subject 
for their mirth and ridicule. Every hubbub in 
the street, every screeching voice that assailed 
my ear, I cqpceivcd to be attributable to my 
horrible transformation. I was afraid to look 
around ; I dared not arrest my progress for :i. 
moment, lest any of the mocking fiends should 
make sport of my unhappy situation, and drive 
mo to some act of desperation. On, on, I hur- 
ried. I gained the fields. Thank Heaven I 
the village lay at a distance behind mo. Tlie 
haunts of men were no place for mo. I was 
something more than mortal. I had undergone 
a change, of which I had never conceived my- 
self susceptible. I sped forward ; naught could 
impede my course. My only relief was in ac- 
tion. Any thing to dissipate the thoughts that 
flitted across my distracted brain. Bodily pain 
might be endured — fatigue, hunger, any cor- 
poreal sulfering ; but to think, was death— de- 
struction. Oh! could I have evaded thought 
for one moment, what joy, what transport ! I 
fled onward ; there was no time to pause— to 
I consider. The sun had already sunk behind 
the hills, and night was about to spread her 
mantle o’er the earth, when I threw myself 
j down, exhausted and overpowered. Slumber 
sealed my eyes, and I lay upon the ground, an 
outcast of men, an isolated and wretched being, 
to whom the common lot of humanity had been 
I denied. 
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1 will hurry this painful narrative to a close. 
1 have but a vagu^ idea of the events that oc- 
curred during the next few weeks. I remember 
being told, as I lay in bed, by a young woman 
who attended me, that I had been found by 
|ome workpeople, on the night above referred 
to, in the vicinity of my former residence, and 
conveyed thither, and that I had been attacked 
by the brain fever, and that my life had been 
despaired of by my medical attendant. 

The body which had been found in the stream, 
and which was supposed to be mine, was that 
of my dear friend, HofTmeister. In his agita- 
tion, previously to his committing the dfeadful 
act of suicide, he had ii\gdvertently mistaken 
my garments ibr his own. 

When 1 became convalescent, I determined 
upon leaving, as soon as possible, the scene of 
my recent sufiering. Before doing so, I pro- 
ceeded to the village 'which I had previously 
visited. I called upon the gentleman who had 
not recognized me on a former occasion*, but, 
strange to say, he now remembered me per- 
fectly, and received me very kindly indeed. I 
referred to the circumstance of our late inter- 
view, but he bad no recollection of it. While 
we wore thus conversing, a third person entered 
the room, tho very image of my friend, and ^ 
who, it appeared was his brother. An explan- 
ation at once ensued. 

These matters I have thought it necessary to 
explain. ,Thero are, however, occurrences in 
the narrative, of which I can give no solution, 
though 1 may premise, that my conviction is, 
that those which took place in the village, arose 
from natural causes, with which I am neverthe- 
less unacquainted. The body of tho man, who, 

1 have reason to believe, was not quite dead 
when he was brought to me, 1 cpnveyed with 
mo to Berlin. The old woman 1 never again 
beheld. 

[From Chumbers’e Edinburgh Journal.] 

THE SUN. 

O F all tho links in the stupendous chain of the 
cosmos.' the sun, next to our own planet, is 
that which we are most concerned in knowing 
well, while it is precisely that which wo know 
the leaat. This glorious orb has always been 
involved in the deepest mystery. All that had 
been revealed to us concerning it, till very re- 
cently, was derived from the observations and 
deductions of the elder Herscbel. His discovery 
of a double luminous envelopment, at times 
partially withdrawn from various portions of 
the sun’s surface, afforded, on the whole, a satis- 
factory explanation of the numerous spots that are 
alwkys seen on his disk. This glimpso merely 
of the external changes which happen on his sur- 
face made up the sum of our knowledge of that 
great luminary on which the animation of our 
planetary system depends ! One main cause 
of this utter ignorance on the subject, besides 
its own intrinsic difficulty, lay in the compara- 
tively slight attention it had always received 


fron^astronomers generally. No individual ob- 
server ever thought of devoting himself to the 
solar phenomena alone, whil^ the public observ- 
atories confined themselves to merely observing 
the sun’s culmination at noon, or to ascertain- 
ing tho exact duration ef its eclipses. 

Wo knew, from the observations of Cassini 
and Herschel, that the spots on the son’s disk 
are not alike numerous every year ; and Ku- 
! nowsky particularly drew the attention of astron- 
omers to tho fact, that while in the years 1818 
and 1819 very large and numerous ones appeared, 
some visible even to the naked eye, very few, on 
tho contrary, and those of but trifling size, were 
seen in the years 1822-1824. But it was re- 
served for the indefatigable Schw^abe of Dessau, 
'who has devoted himself for a long series of years 
to this one single object, to establish the fact 
of these spots observing a certain periodicity. 
Among the results of his labors — for as yet we 
have only his brief announcements to the scien- 
tific world in the “ Astronomical Notices” — 
are the following : 1 . That the recurrence of 
the solar spots has a period of about ten years , 
2. That the number of the single groups of one 
year varies at tho minimum time from twenty- 
fivo to thirty, while in the maximum years they 
sometimes rise to above three hundred ; 3. That 
vrith their greater abundance is combined also 
a greater local extension and blackness of tho 
spots i 4. That at tho maximum time, tho si^, 
for some years together, is never seen without 
very considerable spots. The last maximum 
appears to have been of a poculiary rich char- 
acter, as, from February, 1837, till December, 
1840, solar spots 'were visible on every day of 
observation ; while the number of groups in the 
former of those years amounted to 333. t: 

But if a single individual, by obscr\'ation'> 
continued unbroken for entire dccenniuras, has 
thus revealed to us the most important fact 
hitherto known relating to the sun, there are 
other questions not less important which can 
only find their solution in the careful observation 
of a rarely-occurring interval of perhaps one or 
two minutes. The splendor of the sun is so 
amazingly great, as to preclude us entirely 
from perceiving any object in his immediate 
proximity unless project^ before his disk as a 
darkening object. At ten, or fifteen degrees 
even from the sun, when this luminary is above 
tho horizon, all the fixed stars vanish from the 
most powerful telc.scopes. We are therefore 
in utter ignorance whether the space between 
him and Mercury is occupied or not by some 
other denizen of tho planetary system. To 
enable us to explore the sun’s immediate prox- 
imity, we require a body that shall exclude his 
rays from our atmosphere, and yet leave the 
space round the sun open to our view. Such 
an object can of course bo neither a cloud nor 
any terrestrial object, natural or artificial, since 
parts of the atmosphere will exist behind if 
which will bo impinged on by the sun’s rays. 
Only during a total eclipse can these conditions 
be l^ul filled, and even then but for a very brief 
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interval, which may still be lost to the observer 
through unfavorable weather or from too ftw a 
osition of the sun.* 

Notwithstanding that this rare and precarious 
' opportunity is the only possible one we possess 
of becoming better acquainted with the physical 
nature of the great luminary of day, astronomers 
never availed themselves of it for any other 
purpose than the admeasurement of the earth, 
which might have been done as well, if not 
better, during any planetary eclipse. This 
error or indifl'erence, whichever it may have 
been, can not, however, be laid to the charge 
of our living astronomers. The 8th of July, 
1842 — ^tho day on which the last total eclipse 
of the sun took place — ^witnessed the most dis- 
tinguished of these assembled for the purpose 
<if making, for the first time, observations cal- 
culated to afford us some insight into this great- 
est mystery of the celestial world. This eclipse 
was total on a zone which traversed the north 
of Spain, the south of France, the region of the 
Alps and Styria, and a portion of Austria, Cen- 
tral Russia and Siberia, terminating in China; 
so that the observatories of Marseilles, Milan, 
Venice, Padua, Vienna, and Ofen, all supplied 
with excellent telescopes, and in full activity, 
came within its range; while many astrono- 
mers, at whose observatories the eclipse was 
not visible, set out for places situated within 
*H|c zone just described. Thus Arago and two 
rifViis colleagues repaired to Perpignan, Airy 
to Turin, Schuraackcr to Vienna, Struve and 
SehidlolTsky to Lipezk, and Stubendorff to 
Ivocrakovv. Most of them were favored by the 
weather. Lot us now see what the combined 
endeavors of these practiced and well-furnished 
observers have made us acquainted with. 

First, as regards the obscurity, it was so 
great, that five, seven, and in some coses as 
many as ten stars were visible to the naked 
eye. A reddish light was seen to proceed from 
the horizon — that is, from those regions where 
the darkness was not total — and by tfiis light 
print of a moderate size could, with a little 
difficulty, be read. Such plants as usually 
close their petals at night were seen in most 
places to close them also during the eclipse. 
The thermometer fell from 2 to 3 degrees of 
Reaumur, and in the fields about Perpignan a 
heavy dew foil. A change in the color of the 
light, and consequently of the enlightened ob- 
jects, was noticed by many, although they were 
not agreed in their description of it. But this 
diversity may have been caused by the nature 
of the air at different places being probably dif- 
ferent, and the degree of obscurity very unequal. 
At Lipezk, where the eclipse lasted the longest, 
being 3 minutes and 3 seconds, a darkness sim- 
ilar to that of night set in, and there the eclipse 
began exactly at noon. 

The effect of the eclipse on the animal 
'creation was similar to what bad been observed 
before in the like circumstances : they ceased 
eating; draught animals suddenly stood still; 
domestic bir^ fled to the stables, or sought 


other places of shelter; owls and bats flew 
abroad, as if night had edtne on. Of three 
lively linnets, kept in a cage, one dropped down 
dead. The insect world too was greatly af- 
fected ; ants stopped in the midst of their labors, 
and only resumed their course after the reap- 
poaranoe of the sun; and bees retreated su(f- 
denly to their hives. A general restlessness 
pervaded the animal world ; and only those 
places which were situated more on the bound- 
ary of the zone, and where the obscurity was 
consequently less complete, formed an exception. 

Daring the total eclipse, the dark moon which 
covered the sun's disk appeared surrounded with 
a brilliant crown of flight or halo. This halo 
consisted of two coneentric belts, of which the 
inner one was the lightest, and the external less 
brilliant, and gradually fading. In the direction 
of the line which connected the point of the 
commencement of the total eclipse with that of 
its termination, two parabolic pencils of light — 
some observers say several — appeared on the 
halo. Within it also light intervolved veins 
were observable. The breadth of the inner 
halo was from 2 to 3 minutes ; that of the ex- 
ternal one from 10 to 15 minutes; the pencils 
of light, on the other hand, extended as far a.s 
from I U}\\ degree ; by some they were traced 
even to 3 degrees. The color of the halo w&s 
of a silvery white, and exhibited a violent undu- 
lating or trembling motion, its general appear- 
ance varying in the briefest space. ^Thc light 
of the halo was intensest near the covered solar 
rim. Its brilliance at Lipezk was so gretat, that 
the naked eye could hardly look on it, and some 
of the observers almost doubted whether the sun 
bad really altogether disappeared. At Vienna, 
Milan, and Perpignan, on the contrary, the ob- 
servers found the light of the halo resembling 
that of the moon toward its full. Bell, at Ye 
rona, who found time to estimate its intensity, 
ascertained it to be one-seventh of that of the 
full moon. Its first traces were noticed from 3 
to 5 seconds before the entrance of the entire 
eclipse ; in like manner, its last vestiges disap- 
peared only some seconds after the eclipse waf 
over. Vivid, however, os its light was, the halo 
cast but an extremely faint shadow. Some, in- 
deed, vrho particularly directed their attention 
to it, could not detect any. But this might 
have been owing to those places on which tho 
shadows would have fallen being faintly illu- 
mined by the reddish light of the horizon before 
mentioned. In other respects, during the pro- 
gress of the eclipse, before and after its maxi- 
mum, not tho least change was observable in 
the uncovered part of the sun's disk. The cusps 
were as sharp and distinctly-marked as possible , 
the lunar mountains were projected on the sun's 
surface with tho most beautiful distinctness and 
precision, and the color and brilliance of his disk, 
in the proximity of the moon's rim, were in no 
way diminished or altered. In short, nothing 
was seen which could be referred in tho smallest 
degree to a lunar atmosphere. 

All those phenomena, striking as they were, 
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were sach as the assembled observers were pre- 
pared for; for were such as had already 
been noticed during previous eclipses of the sun. 
But there was one of quite a different character, 
as mysterious as it was novel to them. This 
was the appearance of large reddish projections 
within the halo on the dark rim. The different 
observers characterized it by the expressions — 
“red clouds, volcanoes, flames, flre-sheaves,” 
&C.J terms intended of course merely to indi- 
cate the phenomenon, and not in any way to 
explain it. The observers differed in their re- 
ports both with respect to the number of these 
red clouds,” as well as to their apparent hbights. 
Arago stated that he obsq^ed two rose-colored 
projections which seemed to be unchangeable, 
and a minute high. His two colleagues also 
saw them, but to them they seemed somewhat 
larger. A fourth observer saw one of the pro- 
jections some minutes even after the eclipse was 
over, while others perceived it with the naked 
eye. Petit, at Montpellier remarked three pro- 
tections, and even found time to measure one of 
them. It was minute high. Littrow, at 
Vienna, considered them to be as high again as 
this ; and stated * that the streaks were visible 
before they became colored, and remained visi- 
ble also after their color had vanished.’ The | 
light of these projections was soil and quiet, the 
projections themselves sharp, and their form un- 
changing till the moment of their extinction. 
Schidloffs^y, at Lipezk, thought he perceived n 
l ose-colored border on the moon in places where 
these red clouds did not reach ; but could not bo 
certain of the fact, on account of the shortness 
of the time. 

These projections or red clouds, mysterious 
and unexpected as they were to men who di- 
rected their attention for the firsl^ time to the 
purely physical phenomena concerned, were in 
fact, after all, nothing altogether new. The 
descriptions given by astronomers of earlier 
eclipses of the sun had been forgotten or over- 
looked. Stannyan, for instance, in his relation 
of that of the 20th May, 1706, says, “The 
egress of the sun from the moon’s disk was pre- 
ceded on its left rim, during an interval of six 
or seven seconds, by the appearance of a blood- 
red streak and Nassenius, during a total eclipse 
of the sun observed on the 13th of May, 1733, 
mentions having scen'“ several red spots, three 
or four in number, without the periphery of the 
moon’s disk, one of them being larger than the 
others, and consisting, as it were, of three par- 
allel parts inclining toward the moon’s disk.” It 
js clear, therefore, that earlier observers had 
witnessed the same phenomenon, although they 
were unable to ofier any explanation of it. It 
seems, however, no unreasonable conclusion to 
come to, that these projections or red clouds, as 
well as the halo with its pencils of light before 
.*^pokcn of, are something without the proper 
solar photosphere, but not forming, as this does, 
one connect^ mass of light. What further can 
be known concerning this something must be 
left to future ages to discover 


f [From Dickens's Household Words.] 

THE HOUSEHOLD JEWELS. 

A TRAVELER, from journeying 
In countries far away, 

Repassed his threshold at the close 
Of one calm Sabbath day ; 

A voice of love, a comely face, 

A kiss of chaste delight, 

Were the first things to welcome him 
On that blessed Sabbath night. 

He stretched his limbs upon the hearth. 
Before its friendly blaze, 

And conjured up mixed memories 
Of gay and gloomy days ; 

And felt that none of gentle soul, 

However far he roam. 

Can e’er forego, can e'er forget, 

The quiet joys of home. 

“ Bring me my ehildren !” cried the sire, 
With eager, earnest tone ; 

“ 1 long to press them, and to mark 
How lovely they have grown ; 

Tw’elve weary months have passed away 
Since 1 went o’er the sea, 

To feel how sad and lone I w'as 
Without my babes and thee.” 

“ Refresh thee, as ’tis needful,” said 
The fair and faithful wife, 

The while her pensive features paled, 

And stirred with inward strife ; 

“ Refresh thee, husband of my heait, 

I a<ik it as a boon ; 

Our children are reposing, love ; 

Thou shalt behold them soon.” 

She spread the meal, she filled the cup, ^ 
She pressed him to partake ; 

He sat down blithely at the board. 

And all for her sweet sake ; 

But when the frugal feast was done, 

The thankful prayer preferred. 

Again afl'ection’s fountain flowed ; 

Again its voice was heard. 

“ Bring me my children, darling wife. 

I’m in an ardent mood ; 

My soul lacks purer aliment, 

I long for other food ; 

Bring forth my children to my gaze, 

Or ere I rage or weep, 

I yearn to kiss their happy eyes 
Before the hour of sleep.” 

“ I have a question yet to ask ; 

Bo patient, husband dear. 

A stranger, one auspicious mom, 

Did send some jewels here ; 

Until to take them from my care, 

But yesterday he came, 

And 1 restored them with a sigh : 

— Dost thou approve or blame ?” 

“ I marvel much, sw’cet wife, that thou 
Shouldst breathe such w’ords to mo ; 
Restore to man, resign to God, 

Whato’er is lent to thee ; 
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Restore it with a willinj^ heart, ^ 

Be grateful for the trust ; 

^ Whatever may tempt or try us, wife, 

•- Let us be ever just.” 

She took him by the ]^sivo hand. 

And up the moonlit stair. 

She led him to their bridal bed. 

With mute and mournful air \ 

She turned the cover down, and there, 

In grave-like garments dressed, 

Lay the twin children of their love, 

In death’s serenest rest. 

“ These were the jewels lent to me, 

Which God has deigned to own ; 

The precious caskets still remain. 

But, ah, the gems are flown ; 

But thou didst teach mo to resign 
What God alone can claim ; 

Ho giveth and ho takes away, 

Blest be His holy name !” 

The father gazed upon his babes, 

The mother drooped apart, 

AVhile all the woman’s sorrow gushed 
From her o’erlmrdened heart ; 

And with the striving of her grief, 

Which wrung the tears she shed. 

Were mingled low and loving words 
To the unconscious dead. 

.^"^hen the sad sire had looked his All, 

1 He vailed each breathless face. 

And down in self-abasement bowed. 

For comfort and for grace ; 

With the deep eloquence of woe. 

Poured forth his secret soul, 

Hose up, and stood erect and calm, 

^ In spirit healed and whole. 

“ Restrain thy tears, poor w’ife,” he said, 

1 learn this lesson still, 

God gives, and God can take away. 

Blest be His holy will ! 

Blest are my children, for they live 
From sin and sorrow free, • 

And 1 am not all joyless, wufe. 

With faith, hope, love, and thee.” 

[From Hogg’a Instructor.] 

THE TEA-PLANT. 

H id behind the monster wall that screens in 
the land of the Celestials from the prying 
eye of the barbarian,” the Tea-plant, in com- 
mon with many things peculiar to those regions, 
remained long unknown to Europeans, and the 
snatches of information brought home by early 
travelers concerning it, were, in too many cases, 
of that questionable and contradictory kind, so 
characteristic, even in the present day, of the 
' writings of those who travel in Eastern lands. 
Tea has now become a general article of do- 
mestic consumption in every household of our 
cAuntry having any pretension to social comfort, 
as well as in that of every other civilized nation, 
and, indeed, the tea-table has no mean influence 
in*rofining the manners and promoting the social 


intercourse of a people. Important, however, 
as this universal beverage ^as become as an 
essential requisite to the social and physical 
comfort of all classes and conditions of civilized 
society, yet our knowledge of the plant from 
which it is produced is still very imperfect > 
and this, notwithstanding the fact that we have 
had tea-plants growing in our hothouses since 
the year 1768. Speaking of the introduction 
of the plant to this country, Hooker says — “ It 
was not till after tea had been used as a bever- 
age for upwards of a century in England, that 
the shrub which produces it was brought alive 
to this 'country. More than one botanist had 
embarked for the voyage to China — till lately a 
protracted and formidable undertaking — mainly 
in the hope of introducing a growing tea-tree to 
our greenhouses. No passage across the desert, 
no Waghorn-facilities, no steam-ship assisted the 
traveler in those days. The distance to and 
from China, with the necessary time spent in 
that country, generally consumed nearly three 
years! Once had the tea-tree been procured 
by Osbeck, a pupil of Linnscus, in spile of the 
jealous care with which the Chinese forbade its 
exportation; and when near the coast of En- 
gland, a storm ensued, which destroyed the 
precious shrubs. Then the plan of obtaining 
berries was adopted, and frustrated by the heat 
of the tropics, which spoiled the oily seeds, and 
prevented their germination. The captain of a 
Swedish vessel hit upon a good schem j : having 
secured fresh berries, ho sowed these on board 
ship, and often stinted himself of his daily allow- 
ance of water for the sake of the young plants ; 
but, just as the ship entered the English Chan- 
nel, an unlucky rat attacked his cherished charge 
and devoured them all 1” So much, then, for 
the early attempts to introduce the tea-shrub to 
Europe : often, indeed, is the truth exemplifled 
that 

** Tho best laid schemes o’ mice on* men 
Gang aft a-guo." 

The Chinese tea-plants are neat-growing 
shrubs, with bright glossy green leaves, not 
unlike those of the bay ; or a more exact simili- 
tude will be found in the garden camellia, with 
the leaves of which, however, many of our read- 
ers may not have acquaintance, although the 
flowers are well known, being extensively used 
in decorating tho female dress for tho ball-room 
in the winter season. The tea-plants are nearly 
allied to the camellia, and belong to the same 
natural order : indeed, one species of the latter 
—the Camellia sasanqua of botanists — is culti- 
vated in the tea-grounds of China, on account of 
its beautiful flowers, which are said to impart 
fragrance and flavor to other teas. 

Comparatively few scientiflo naturalists have 
had sulficient opportunities of studying the tea- 
producing plants in their native habitats, or even 
in tho cultivated grounds of China, and conse- 
quently a great difference of opinion has all 
along existed, as to whether tea is obtained 
from one, two, or more distinct species of Thea. 
This question is getting day by day more in- 
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Yolved as new facjs come to Jight ; and, indeed, 
cultivation seems, to have altered the original 
character of some forms of the plant so much, 
that the subject bids fair to remain an open 
question among European botanists for ages .to 
/iome. The two tea-plants which have been 
long grown in British gardens, and universally 
supposed, until vrithin the last few years, to be 
the only kinds in existence, are the Thea bohea 
and the Thea viridis. The former was, until 
recently, very generally believed to produce the 
black tea of conimereo, and the latter the green 
tea; but recent travelers have clearly shown 
that both black and green tea may bo, ahd are, 
obtained from the same plant. The difference 
is caused by the mode of preparation; but it 
will be afterward seen that very important dis- 
crepancies occur between the accounts of this 
operation given by different observers. Certain 
it is, that the extreme caution with which the 
Chinese attempt to conceal a knowledge of their 
peculiar arts and manufactures from European 
visitors — and in none is their anxiety to do so 
more strikingly evinced than in the case of the 
culture and preparation of tea — tends greatly to 
frustrate the endeavors of the scientific traveler 
to acquire accurate information on this point. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it is 
quite impossible to say how many species or 
varieties of the tea-plant are growm in China. 
They are now believed to be numerous, although 
the two 'kinds to which we have referred are 
those most extensively cultivated. They have 
long been allowed to rank as distinct species in 
botanical books, and grown as such in our green- 
houses ; but some acute botanists have, at vari- 
ous times, suggested that they might be merely 
varieties of one plant. Such was the opinion of 
the editor of the Botanical Magazine,*’ when 
he figured and described the Bohea variety 
(l. 998). Professor Balfour (^Manual of Bota- 
ny,’ ^ 793) enumerates three species — the two 
already mentioned, and ono called Thea jissa- 
mica, being the one chiefly cultivated at the 
tea-grounds of Assam. Most of our readers 
may bo aware that the cultivation and manu- 
facture of tea has been successfully introduced 
to Noithern India. A “ Report on the Govern- 
ment Tea Plantations in Kumaon and Gurwahl, 
by W. Jameson, E^.^ the superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens id the North-Western Provin- 
ces,”* has just reached us. In that report — to 
which we will have occasion afterward to refer 
— ^there are “ two species, and two well marked 
varieties” described. Some of these do not ap- 
pear to have been at all noticed by other writers, 
although, from specimens of the plants, which 
we have examined, from the tea-grounds, they 
appear sufficiently distinct to warrant their be- 
ing rooked as separate species ; and there are, 
indeed, some botanists who would at once set 
them down as such. 

Having disposed of the question of species in 

* Calcutta, 1848. This report la also published In the 
"Journal of the Agricultural and Horticailtural Society 
of India,” vol vL part 2. 


such manner as the unsatisfactory state of botan- 
ical knowledge on this point will admit, wo shall 
now proceed to communicate some informatimi 
respecting the culture of the tea-plant, and the 
manner in which its leaves are made available^* 
for the production of the beverage of which tho 
female portion of the community, and more par- 
ticularly old wives (of both sexes), are believed 
to be so remarkably fond. 

The tea-plants are grown in beds conveniently 
formed for the purpose of irrigating in dry 
weather, and for plucking the leaves when re- 
quired. Tho Chinese sow the seed thus : 

Several seeds are dropped into holes four or 
five inches deep, and three or four feet apart, 
shortly after they ripen, or in November and 
December ; tho plants rise up in a cluster when 
the rains come on. They are seldom trans- 
planted, but, sometimes, four to six are put 
quite close, to form a fine bush.” In the govern- 
ment plantations of Kumaon and Gurwahl, more 
care seems to be bestowed in the raising of the 
plants, whereby the needless expenditure of 
seeds in tho above method is saved. The seeds 
ripen in September or October, and in elevated 
districts, sometimes so late as November. In 
his report, Mr. Jameson mentions that, wdn'ii 
ripe, the seeds are sown in drills, ciglit to ten 
inches apart from each other, the ground having 
been previously prepared by trenching and 
manuring. If the plants germinate in Novjp.u- 
ber, they arc protected from the cold (>y a 
‘c/mpper,’ made of bamboo and grass — a small 
kind of bamboo, called the ringal, being found 
in great abundance on the hills, at an elevation 
of 6000 to 7000 feet, and well adapted for the 
purpose ; these chuppers arc removed througlumt 
the day, and replaced at night. In April rind 
May, they arc used for protecting the young 
plants from the heat of tho sun, until the rain^ 
commence. When the plants have attained n 
sufficient size they are transplanted wdth great 
care, a ball of earth being attached to their roots. 
They require frequent waterings, if the weather 
be dry. Daring the rains grass springs iq) 
around them with great rapidity, so as to render 
it impossible, wdth the usual number of hands, 
to keep the grounds clean. The practice, there- 
fore, is merely to make a * golah' or clear space 
round each plant, these being connected with 
small water channels, in order to render irriga- 
tion easy in times of drought. The plants do 
not require to be pruned until the fifth year, the 
plucking of leaves generally tending to make 
them assume the basket shape, the form most to 
bo desired to procure the greatest quantity of 
leaves. Irrigation seems absolutely essential 
for the profitable cultivation of the tea-plant, 
although, on the other hand, land liable to bu 
flooded during the rains, and upon which water . 
lies for any length of time, is quite unsuitable 
for its growth Tho plant seems to thrive in a 
great variety of soils, but requires the situation 
to be at a considerable altitude above the sea 
level. 

According to Mr. Jameson, the season for 
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picking the leaves commences in April ^and 
continues until October, the number of gatner- 
iygs varying, according to the nature of the 
season, from four to seven. So soon as the new 
and young leaves have appeared in April, the 
first plucking takes place. “ A certain division 
of the plantation is marked off, and to each man 
a small basket is given, with instructions to 
proceed to a certain point, so that no plant may 
bo passed over. On the small basket being 
filled, the leaves are emptied into another large 
one, which is put in some shady place, and in 
which, when filled, they are conveyed to the 
manufactory. The leaves are generally plucked 
with the thumb and forefinger. Sometimes the 
terminal part, of a branch having four or five 
young leaves attached, is plucked off.’’ The old 
leaves, being too hard to curl, ore rejected as of 
no use ; but all new and fresh leaves are indis- 
criminately collected. 

The manufacture of the different varieties of 
tea has been the subject of much difference of 
opinion. It has been suppased by some writers, 
as we have already mentioned, that green tea 
was solely^ obtained from the Th^a viridis, and 
black tea from the Thca bohea, while others 
have asserted, that the different kinds of the 
manufactured article are equally produced by 
both plants. Facts seem now to be quite in 
favor of the latter opinion, and, indeed, Mr. 
Ft)\une, while on his first botanical mission on 
;icc(mnt of the Horticultural Society of London, 
ascertained, by visiting the different parts of the j 
coast of China, that the Bolica plant was con- 
verted into both black and green tea in the south 
of China, but that in all the northern provinces 
lie found only Thea viridis grown, and equally 
concerted into both kinds of tea. Mr. Ball (the 
late inspector of teas to the East India Company 
in China), in a work entitled An Account of 
the Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea in 
China,” fully confirms the fact that both the 
green and black teas are prepared from the 
same plant, and that the diflereiices depend 
entirely on the processes of manufacture. It is, 
of course, possible that particular varieties of 
the some plant, grown in certain soils and situa- 
tions, may be preferred by the Chinese manu- 
facturers for the preparation of the black and 
green teas, and the various kinds of both known 
in commerce. It has been stated by some that 
the young leaves are taken for green tea, and 
the older ones for the black varieties ; this is the 
popular notion on the subject, but probably it 
has no foundation. 

Although it now seems somow^hat generally 
agreed that both green and black teas are made 
from the leaves of the same plant, yet the vari- 
ous writers on the subject are at considerable 
variance as to the mode in which the difference 
of appearance is brought about. Some assert 
t^at the black being the natural colored tea, the 
beautiful green tinge is given to the green tea 
by means of substances used for the purpose of 
dyeing it ; while others hold that the green hue 
depends entirely on the method of roasting. 


Among the former is Mr. Fortune, whoso ac- 
count of the “ Chinese Method of Coloring Green 
Tea,” as observed by him, is published in a for- 
mer number of the iNSTaucTon (No. 240, page 
91). From that account, it would appear that 
the coloring substances used are gypsum, indi ^ 
go, and Prussian blue, and for every hundred 
pounds of green tea which are consumed in 
England or America, the consumer really qats 
more than half a pound” of these substances. 
Wo hope now to present our tea-drinking read- 
ers with a more pleasing picture than this ; to 
show that indeed there is not “death in the 
cup,” nor aught else to bo feared. We there- 
fore proceed to explain the modes of manufac- 
ture, as detailed by Mr. Ball. And, firstly, the 
manufacture of black tea. The leaves, on being 
gathered, are exposed to the air, until they 
wither and “ become soft and fiaccid.” In this 
state they soon begin to emit a slight degree of 
fragrance, when they are sifted, and then tossed 
about with the hands in large trays. They are 
then collected into a heap, and covered w'ith a 
cloth, being now “watched with the utmost 
care, until they become spotted and tinged with 
red, when they also increase in fragrance, and 
must be instantly roasted, or the tea would be 
injured.” In the first roasting, the fire, which 
is prepared with dry wood, is kept exceedingly 
brisk; but “any heat may suffice which pro- 
duces the crackling of the leaves described by 
Krompfer.” The roasting is continutW till the 
leaves give out a fragrant smell, and become 
quite flaccid, when they are in a fit state to be 
rolled. The roasting and rolling are often a 
third, and sometimes even a fourth time repeat- 
ed, and, indeed, the process of rolling is con- 
tinued until the juices can no longer be freely 
expressed. The leaves are then finally dried 
in sieves placed in drying-tubs, over a charcoal 
fire in a common chafing-dish. The heat dissi- 
pates much of the moisture, and the leaves be- 
gin to assume their black appearance. Smoke 
is prevented, and the heat moderated, by the 
ash of charcoal or burnt “paddy-husk” being 
thrown on the fire. “The leaves are then 
twisted, and again undergo the process of dry- 
ing, twisting, and turning as before; which is 
repeated once or twice more, until they become 
quite black, well-twisted, and perfectly dry and 
crisp. 

According to Dr. Royle, there are only two 
gatherings of the leaves of green tea in the year ; 
the first beginning about the 20th of April, and 
the second at the summer solstice. “ The green 
tea factors universally agree that the sooner the 
leaves of green tea arc roasted after gathering 
the better ; and that exposure to the air is un- 
necessary, and to the sun injurious.” The iron 
vessel in which the green tea is roasted is called 
a kuo. It is thin, about sixteen inches in diame- 
ter, and set horizontally (that for Twankey ob- 
liquely) in a stove of brickwork, so as to have a 
depth of about fifteen inches. The fire is pre- 
pared with dry wood, and kept very brisk ; tbe 
heat becomes intolerable, and the bottom cf the 
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kao even red-hot,, though this is not essential, dci^^and for it." We think Mr. Jameson throws 
About half a pound of leaves are put in at one some additional light on the subject when ho re- 
time, a crackling noise is produced, much steam marks, in the course of his observations on tlje 
is evolved from the leaves, which are quickly manufacture of green tea, To make the bad or 
stirred about \ at the end of eveiy turn they are light-colored leaves marketable, they undergo 
'■raised about six inches above the surface of the an artificial process of«coloring ; but this 1 have 
stove, and shaken on the palm of the hand, so prohibited, in compliance with the orders of the 
as to separate them, or to disperse the steam. Court of Directors, and therefore do not consider 
They are then suddenly collected into a heap, this tea at present fit for the market." Inafoot- 
and passed to another man, who stands in read!- note he adds, In China, this process, according 
ness with a basket to receive them. The pro- to the statement of the ten-manufacturers, is oar- 
cess of rolling is much the same as that employ- ried on to a great extent." Whether the process 
ed in the rolling of black tea, the leaves taking of coloring is confined solely to the light-colored 
the form of a ball. After the balls are* shaken leaves of green tea, or extended to other inferior 
to pieces, the leaves are also rolled between the sorts, we have no means of judging, amid such 
palms of the hands, so that they may be twisted a variety of discordant statements, 
regularly, and in the same direction. They are After the tea is thoroughly dried, in the man- 


then spread out in sieves, and placed on stands 
in a cool room. 

F or the second roasting the fire is considera- 
bly diminished, and charcoal used instead of 
w'ood, and the leaves constantly fanned by a boy 
who stands near. When the leaves have lost 
so much of their aqueous and viscous qualities 
as to produce no sensible steam, they no longer 
adhere together, but, by the simple action of the 
fire, separate and curl of themselves. When 
taken from the kuo, they appear of a dark olive 
color, almost black ; and after being sifted, they 
are placed on stands as before. 

For the third roasting, which is in fact the 
final dr}4ng, the heat is not greater than what 
the hand can bear for some seconds without much 
inconvenience. The fanning and the mode of 
roasting vi^ere the same as in the final part of the 
second roasting. It w|is now curious to observe 
the change of color which gradually took place 
in the leaves, for it was in this roasting that they 
began to assume that bluish tint, 'resembling the 
bloom on fruit, which distinguishes this tea, and 
renders its appearance so agreeable." 

The foregoing being the general mode of 
manufacturing green or Hyson tea, it is then sep- 
arated into different varieties, as Hyson, Hyson- 
skh), young Hyson, and gunpowder, by sifting, 
winnowing, and fanning, and some varieties by 
farther roasting. 

This account of the preparation of green tea 
is directly opposed to that given by Mr. Fortune, 
before referred to, ^herein it is mentioned that 
the coloring of green tea is cficcted by the ad- 
mixture of indigo, gypsum, &c. It would ap- 
pear that both m<^es are practiced in China ; 
and, with the editor of the Botanical Gazette," 
we may ask. Is it not possible that genuine green 
tea is free from artificial coloring matter, and 
that the Chinese, with their usual imitative pro- 
pensity (exercised, as travelers tell us, in the 
liianufacture of wooden hams, &o., for exporta- 
tion), may prepare an artificial green tea, since 
this fetches a higher price than the black ? If 
this be not the case, then vre have a difficulty 
in accounting for the origin of the green teas j 
“ there must have been green teas for the foreign- 
ers to become acquainted with and acquire a 
preference for, or there could not have been a 


ner above detailed, it is carefully hand-picked, 
all the old or badly curled, and also light-colored 
leaves being removed, as well as any leaves of 
different varieties that may have got intermixed 
with it. Being now quite dry, it is ready to ho 
packed, which is done in a very careful manner. 
The woods used for making the boxes in North- 
ern India (aepording to Mr. Jameson) arc toon, 
walnut, and saul {Shorea robusta), all coniferous 
(pine) woods being unfit for the purpose, on ac- 
count of ihoir pitchy odor. The tea is firmly 
packed in a leaden box, and soldered down, being 
covered with paper, to prevent the action of air 
through any unobserved holes that might exi^tln 
the lead; this leaden box is contained id the 
wooden one, which it is made exactly to fit. 
The tea being now ready to go into the hands 
of the merchant, wo need carry our observations 
no farther, as every housewife will know better 
than yfo can tell her how to manage her own 
tea-pot. We will, therefore, conclude oui«» re- 
marks by submitting the following statistical 
note of the imports of tea into the United King- 
dom in the year 1846, with the view of showing 
its commercial importance — 

Black tea, about 43,000,000 lbs. 

Green tea, about 13,000,000 " 

Total 50,000,000 ” 

ANECDOTES OF DR. CHALMERS. 

S OME curious Anecdotes of Dr. Chalmers are 
given in the new volume of his life, now cn 
the point of publication. Immediately upon his 
translation to Glasgow a most enthusiastic at- 
tachment sprung up between Chalmers, who 
was then some thirty-five years of age, and 
Thomas Smith, the son of his publisher, a young 
man still in his minority. It was more like a 
first love than friendship. The friends met 
regularly by appointment, or in case of absence, 
daily letters were interchanged. The young 
man died in the course of a few months. A • 
ring containing his hair was given to Chalmers ; 
and it is noted as a singular fact, showing the 
intense and lasting nature of his attachment, that 
the ring, after having been long laid aside, was 
resumed and worn by him a few months before 
his death, a period of more than thirty years. . . 
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His keen practical talents did not altogeyier 
shield him from attempts at imposition. 
oQe occasion,’’ he writes, “ a porter half-drunk 
came up to me, and stated that two men were 
wanting to see me. Ho carried me to a tavern, 
where it turned out that there was a wager be- 
tween these two men whether this said porter 
was correct in his knowledge of mo. 1 was so 
revolted at his impertinency, that 1 made the 
cars of all who were in the house ring with a 
reproof well said and strong ; and so loft them 
a little astounded, 1 have no doubt.” .... On 
another occasion, while busily engaged one fore- 
noon in his study, ho w^as interrupted by the en- 
trance of a visitor. The doctor began to look 
grave at the interruption ; but was propitiated 
by his visitor telling him that ho called under 
great distress of mind. “ Sit down, sir ; be 
good enough to be seated,” said the doctor, look- 
ing up eagerly, and turning full of interest from 
his writing table. The visitor explained to him 
that he w^us troubled with doubts about the Divine 
origin of the Christian religion ; and being kindly 
qiii'siioned as to what these were, ho gave among 
others what is said in the Bible abput Melchise- 
dcc being without father and without mother, 
&o. Patiently and anxiously Dr. Chalmers sought 
to clear away each successive dilhculy as it was 
stated, jilxprossiug himself as if greatly relieved 
in mind, and imagining that he had gained his 
Doctor,” said the visitor, “I am in great 
wane of a little money at present, and perhaps 
you could help me in that way ” At once the 
object of his visit was soon. A perfect tornado 
of indignation burst upon the deceiver, driving 
liim in very cpuck retreat from the study to the 
street door, these words escaping among others 
— ‘•Not a penny, sir ! not a penny ! It’s too 
bad ! it’s too bad ! and to haul in your hypocrisy 

upon the shoulders of Melchiscdek ! A 

di^'uission arose among the superintendents of 
his Sabbath-schools whether punishment should 
over bo resorted to. One of them related an 
instance of a boy whom he had found s^p restless, 
idle, and mischievous, that he was on the point 
of expelling him, when the thought occurred to 
him to give the boy nii odico. The candles used 
in the school-room were accordingly put under 
care of the boy ; and from that hour ho became 
a diligent scholar. Another superintendent then 
related his experience. He had been requested 
to take charge of a school that had bccomo so 
unruly and unmanageable that it had beaten od* 
every teacher that had gone to it. “I went,” 
said the teacher, “ and told the boys, whom I 
found all assembled, that 1 had heard a very bad 
account of them, that 1 had come out for the 
purpose of doing them good, that I must have 
peace and attention, that 1 would submit to no 
disturbanoo, and that, in the first place, we must 
begin with prayer. They all stood up, and I 
commenced, and certainly did not forget the in- 
junction — Watch and pray. I had not proceed- 
ed two sentences, when one little follow gave his 
neigiibor a tremendous dig in the side ; I instant- 
ly stepped forward and gave him a sound cuff 


on the side of liis head. I never spoke a word, 
but stepped back, concluded prayer, taught 
for a month, and never had a more ordcrlv 
school.” Dr. Chalmers enjoyed the discussion 
exceedingly; and decided that the question as 
to punishment and non-punishment stood just^ 
where it was before, “ inasmuch as it had been 
found that the judicious appointment of a candle- 
snuffer-general and a good ouflf on the lug had 
been about equally efficacious.” .... Among 
the most ardent admirers of the doctor’s elo- 
quence, was Mr. Young, professor of Greek. 
Upon one occasion, ho was so electrified that he 
leaped hp from his scat upon the bench near the 
pulpit, and stood, breathless and motionless, 
gazing at the preacher till the hurst was over, 
the tears all the while came rolling down his 
cheeks. Upon another occasion, forgetful of 
time and place — fancying himself perhaps in the 
theatre — he rose and made a loud clapping of 
his hands in an ecstasy of admiration and de- 
light He was no exception to the say- 

ing that a prophet is not without honor save 
among his own countrymen. When he preached 
in London his own brother James never went to 
hear him. One day, at the cofibe-house which 
ho frequented, the brother was asked by some 
one who Was ignorant of the relationship, if ho 
ha(i heard this wonderful countryman and name- 
sake of his, “Yes,” said James, somewhat drily. 

“ I have heard him.” “ And what did^you think 
of him?” “Very little indeed,” was ^le reply. 
“Dear me,” exclaimed the inquirer,” “WAcn 
did you hear him ?” “ About half an hour aftei 
ho was born,” was the cool answer of the brother. 

When he preached at his native place, 

so strong was the feeling of his father against 
attending any but his own parish church, or so 
feeble was his» desire to hear his son, that, al- 
though the churches of the two parishes of 
Eastern and Western Anstruthcr stood hut a 
few hundred yards apart, the old man would not 
cross the separating 6urn in order to hear him. 

[From tiio People’s JournoLJ 

THE PLEASURES OF ILLNESS. 

E very body knows the pleasures of hc.a]th ; 

but there are very few, if any, who can 
appreciate those of illness. Doubtless many 
people will feel inclined to laugh at the sugges- 
tion, but we beg that wo may not be prejudged. 
There is positive pleasure to be derived even 
from every variety — and there is a choice— of 
sickness, if wo vrould only put faith in the idea, 
and then strive to realize it. You may smile, 
but we are very serious, recollecting especially 
that the subject is rather a painffil one, for 
which reason it behoves us to begin by treating 
it philosophically. 

The best thing that people can do when they 
are sufTerLtig pain, either aoute or otherwise, is 
— if they can not readily overcome it — to en- 
deavor to forget it; simply because the mere 
effort, earnestly made and persevered in, will 
materially assist whatever more direct and effi- 
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cient means may ,be adopted to get rid of it. it. ^Now you are not only compelled to indulge 
Brooding over any bodily suffering only gives it in it, but are made an object of sympathy on 
encouragement, inasmuch as the mind is then that account ; it is so very lamentable to s^e 
actively assisting the ailment of the body ; but you propped up with pillows, and cosily encased 
lot us make the most of a temporary cessation in flannel around the throat and shoulders, 
/rom the infliction, and there is a probability of You are not to be huivied over your breakfast ; 
its being dispelled altogether. Now the pleas- there is no office to go to ; nothing to bo 
lire of getting rid of pain is undeniable, and, thought of but the enjoyment of your tea and 
haying achieved that, the best thing we can do toast, which you may sip and munch as leisure- 
to render the cessation permanent is to enjoy a ly as you please, while reading a magazine or 
sound sleep, which, though a very simple and newspaper. At length breakfast is over, and 
ordinary gratification at other times, then be- you have become tired of reading j down go 
comes an extreme luxury, such, indeed^ as we the pillows to their usual position, and after 
never should have known except through the some gentle hand has smoothed and placed 
instrumentality of the suffering that preceded it. them comfortably, you sink back upon them. 
The same may be said of many of the remedies overwhelmed by a most delightful sense of 
that are used for the edleviation of pain : a hot mental and bodily indolence. What a blessing 


bath, local applications of an exceedingly cold 
nature, or a delicious draught for cooling fever 
and quenching thirst— a draught like that of 
hock and soda-water — a draught worthy of 
Xerxes, the great king,” and not to be equaled 
by sherbet sublimed with snow;” but then 
you must (oh, what a pleasure for a king!) 

get very dnink,” says Byron, in order thor- 
oughly to enjoy it. You seo our author so 
highly appreciated the pleasures of illness tliat 
he actually advises us to make ourselves ill; 
and that, too, in a most vulgar and degrading 
juanner, in order that we may unreservedly 
revel in ihem. But, perhaps, the poet only 
meant to^satirize the excessive proneness of all 
human beings — and kings have been noted for 
this quite as much as any — to bring pain upon 
themselves by some wanton or provoked indis- 
cretion. 

No pleasure can compensate for acute and 
long-endured suffering; but in all cases of ill- 
ness unattended by pain, the pleasure to be de- 
rived is considerably greater than might be 
imagined. In fact, no one ever thinks of being 
able to enjoy an illness, for w^hich reason w’e 
shall endeavor to show our readers not only the 
practicability of the idea, but how they are to 
set about realizing it. Let us take the most | 
common kind of malady there is unattended by 
actual pain, a cold; a cold all over you, as 
violent as you please — such, in fact, as is not 
to be sneezed at,” one that will confine you to 
your bed, compel y^ to take medicine, and re- 
strict you to broth and barley-water. There 
you are, then, ill ; happy fellow ! very ill ! you 
have not the least conception how much you 
are to be envied. The mere fact of being in 
■such a condition, renders you an object of anx- 
iety and interest. Every body in the house is 
ready to wait upon you, and all you have to do 
is to lie still and enjoy your bed, while other 
people are bustling about the house, or out of 
doors all day, undergoing the fatigue and irk- 
someiMs of their ordinary avocations. You are 
ill— ijbn are to do nothing— not even to get up 
to breakfast, but to have it brought to you in 
bed ; a luxury which it is probable you may 
have often been tempted to enjoy in the winter, 
though your philosophy enabled you to overcome 


it is to have escaped the ordeal of shaving, 
even for one morning I only think of that ; 
and remember also how the warmth of the 
bed will encourage the growth of your beard, 
compelling you of course to send for the barber 
when you have got well enough to leave your 
room again. Hark! there’s a knock at the 
door — somebpdy you don't want to see, proba- 
bly ; “ Master’s very poorly, and obliged to keep 
his bed.” Ha! ha! Keep his bed, eh? — no 
such thing ; it’s the bed that keeps him — snug 
and warm, and in a blessed state of exemption 
from all annoyances, and you must not be sub- 
jected to any such infliction ; no, you arc 
ill. You abandon yourself to the idea, liestlo 
your head luxuriously in the pillow, pull the bed 
clothes over your chin, and Ikll into a delightful 
dose. You awake feverish, perhaps, and thirsty. 
Well, there is some barley-water at your bed- 
side, delicately flavored with a little lemon juice 
and sugar; a sort of primitive punch, pletf.ant 
to the palate, and not at all likely to prove pro- 
vocative of headache. You raise a tumblerful 
to your lips, and drink with intense gusto. What 
a pleasure it is ! 'well worth coming into the 
world to enjoy, if one was to die the next minute ; 
but you are not going to die yet, don’t suppose 
it — ^you are only being favored with an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the pleasures of illness. But 
you are so feverish, you .say ; so much the better. 
Now, just endeavor to recall to mind the wildest 
fiction, either in prose or poetry that you have 
ever read, something very pleasing and highly 
imaginative — a fairy tale will bo as good as any. 
Go to sleep thinking of it, and you W'ill dream — 
dream, said we ? we were wrong, for the fiction 
will become a glorious reality ; and so it does 1 
but, alas 1 you awake, once more return to the 
vulgar commonplaces of mundane existence. 

A sharp rap at the bedroom door makes you 
farther conscious that you have only been re- 
veling in what is termed a delusion ; but never 
mind, here comes some one to console you— * 
another corporeality like yourself, intent on feed- 
ing you with chicken-broth, and batter-pudding; 
much more substantial fare than the fairies would 
have given you, and extremely enjoyable now 
that you are ill, though at any other time you 
would have turned up your nose at it. Ob, if s 
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a fine thing is illness for teaching people not to 
let the palate become irritated by luxuAoua 
living 1 “Very nfce,” eh, “but you would 
have liked a basin of mulligatawny better, and 
some wine-sauce with the pudding Shocking 
depravity I the ploasurea of illness are simple, 
and you must learn to enjoy them as well as 
those of health ; it's all habit. Many medicines 
would be found extremely palatable if we were not 
prejudiced against them. Now, black draughts, 
you “ can't boar them and yet they are much 
nicer than castor-oil. Why, what's the matter? 
you've upset all the broth over that beautifully 
white counterpane 1 Delicate stomach, yours ; 
very. Come, try the pudding*, and don't let 
your imagination combine any medicinal sauce 
with it. You have eaten it all; that's right. 
Now, allow us to suggest that a little very ripe 
fruit will not hurt you — an orange, or some 
strawberries if in season. But you must not lie i 
there and allow your mind to get either into a 
wearisome state of vacuity or unpleasant reflec- 
tion. Send for a book from the library — some 
novel that you have never read ; and if it is too 
much trouble to read it yourself, cret some one 
to read it to you. It is a capital plan always to 
endeavor to forget an illness by means of some 
quiet and absorbing enjoyment. You are fond 
of music, for instance ; and if you hear any good 
band strike up in the street wo recommend you 
1131^11 means to detain them. You will get up, 
pemaps, in the evening, and prepare yourself 
lor n refreshing night's rest by having your bed 
made ; should a friend drop in who can give you 
a game of chess or cribbage be .sure to avail 
yourself of the opportunity, if you feel inclined 
for such recreation. Do not sit up late, or get 
int^ any exciting conversation ; but go calmly 
and quietly to bed, take your basin of gruel, 
swallow your pills, lay your head on the pillow, 
and go to sleep. To-morrow it is most probable 
that you will be well, or only sufficiently indis- 
posed to render it prudent that you should stop 
at home, when you will indulge in a stronger 
and more relishing diet ; pass the day in a dreamy 
state of inactivity, or enjoy yourself vivacious- 1 
ly in any reasonable manner you may think 
proper. 

Perhaps, gentle reader, you may have en- 
dured prolonged and severe attacks of bodily 
suffering — perhaps you will tell us that we have 
not been depicting illness at all, but merely in- 
disposition. You would have had us pick out 
from the pages of the “ Lancet" a thrilling ac- 
count of torture under the knife, and then made 
us rack our ingenuity to discover, if possible, 
some pleasure contingent upon that. You might 
as well expect us to write an article on the 
pleasure of being hanged. We will, however, 
say this much as regards every degree of illness : 
that there is scarcely any that does not admit of 
some mitigating gratification. The mere cir- 
<*amstance of being watched and most carefully 
tended by those we love, the kindness with which 
they bear our peevishness, and the desire they 


display to do every thing they can either to 
alleviate our pain or to condtice to our conva- 
lescence, are pleasures such as illness alone can 
afford, and must ever merit the highest appre- 
ciation, not only because we either are or ought 
to be duly impressed with them at the time, but 
for the farther and more substantial reason that ' 
they become delightful reminiscences and bonds 
of affection forever after. It is an excellent 
thing, morally and socially, is illness, and oFily 
requires that we endeavor to make the best in- 
stead of the worst of it ; and therein lies the 
whole serious purport of this paper, which we 
have tlmught fit to write in as light a style as 
possible, knowing that the subject, though inter- 
esting to all, is very far from being generally 
palatable. 


OBSTRUCTIONS TO THE USE OF THE 
TELESCOPE. 

I T has been long known, both from theory and 
in practice, that the imperfect transparency 
of the earth's atmosphere, and the unequal re- 
fraction which arises from differences of tem- 
perature, combine to set a limit to the use of high 
magnifying powers in our telescopes. Hitherto, 
however, the application of such high powers was 
checked by the imperfections of the instruments 
themselves ; and it is only since the construction 
of Lord Rosse's telescope that astronomers havo 
found that, in our damp and variable qjimate, it 
is only during a few days of the year that tele- 
scopes of such magnitude can use successfully 
the high magnifying powers which they are 
capable of bearing. Even in a cloudless sky, 
when the stars are sparkling in the firmament, 
the astronomer is bafiled by influences which 
are invisible, |ind while new planets and new 
satellites are being discovered by instruments 
comparatively small, the gigantic Polyphemus 
lies slumbering in his cave, blinded by thermal 
currents, more irresistible than the firebrand of 
Ulysses. As the astronomer, however, can not 
command a tempest to clear his atmosphere, nor 
a thunder storm to purify it, his only alternative 
is to remove his telescope to some southern 
climate, where no clouds disturb the serenity 
of the firmament, and no changes of temperature 
distract the emanations of the stars. A fact has 
been recently mentioned, which entitles us to 
anticipate great results from such a measure. 
The Marquis of Ormonde is said to have seen 
from Mount Etna, with his naked eye, the satel- 
lites of J upiter. If this be true, what discoveries 
may we not expect, even in Europe, from a large 
refiector working above the grosser strata of our 
atmosphere. This noble experiment of sending 
a large refiector to a ^ luthorn climate has been 
but once made in the history of science. Sir 
John Herschel transported his telescopes and his 
family to the south of Africa, and during a volun- 
tary exile of four years' duration he enriched 
astronomy with many splendid discoveries.— j9tr 
David Brewster, 
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T he Political Incidents of the past month have 
been interesting and important. Congress^ 
after spending eiglit or nine months in most 
animated discussion of the principles, results, 
and relations of various subjects growing out of 
Slavery in the Southern States, has enacted sev- 
eral provisions of very great importance to the 
whole country. The debates upon these topics, 
especially in the Senate, have been exceedingly 
able, and have engrossed public attention to an 
unusual degree. The excitement which an- 
imated the members of Congress gradually ex- 
tended to those 'whom they represented, and a 
state of feeling had arisen which W'as regarded, 
by many judicious and experienced men, as full 
of danger to the harmony and well-being, if not 
to the permanent existence, of the American 
Union. The action of Congress during the 
month just closed, concludes the controversy 
upon these questions, and for the time, at least, 
jjrevents vigorous and efibetive agitdtion of the 
principles which they involved. What that 
action has been we shall state with os much 
detail an^ precision as our readers will desire. 

In the last number of the New Monthly 
Mag/ztne, we chronicled the action of the 
Senate upon several of the bills now referred to. 
They were sent of course to the House of Re- 
presentatives, and that body first took up the 
bill establishing the boundary of Texas, and 
giving her ten millions of dollars in payment of 
her claim to the portion of New#.Mexico which 
the bill requires her to relinquish. ^Ir. Boyd, 
of Kentucky, moved, as an amendment, to attach 
to it the bills for the government of Utah and 
New Mexico, substantially as they hud passed 
the Senate, lioth being without any anti-slavery 
proviso. lie subsequently withdrew that por- 
tion of the amendment relating to Utah ; and 
an effort was made by Mr. Asiimijn to cut off* 
the remainder of the amendment by the pre- 
vious question, but the House refused by a vote 
of 74 ayes to 107 nays. The subject was dis- ] 
cussed with a' gooa deal of animation for sev- I 
oral days. On the 4th of September, a motion 
to lay the bill on the table was defeated — ayes 
30, nays 169. A motion to refer the bill to tbo 
Committee of the Whole, which was considered 
equivalent to its rejection, was then carried— 
ayes 109, nays 99 ; — but a motion to reconsider 
that vote was immediately passed — ayes 104, 
nays 98-, — and the Hou e then*refused to refer 
the bill to the Commi..ee of the Whole by a 
vote of 101 ayes and 103 nays. Mr. Clinoman, 
of North Carolina, moved an amendment to 
divide California, and erect the southern part of 
it into the territory of Colorado ;-»-but this was 
rejected — ayes 69, nays 130. The question 
was then t^on on the amendment, organizing 


a territorial government for New Mexico, and 
was lost — ayes 98, nays 106. The question 
then came up on ordering the Texas Boundary 
bill to a third reading, and the House refused 
to do so by a vote of 80 ayes and 126 nays. 
Mr. Boyd immediately moved to reconsider 
that vote, and on the 5th that motion passed — 
ayes 131, nays 75. Mr. Guinnell, of Massa- 
chusetts then moved to reconsider the vote by 
which Mr. Boyd’s amendment hod been reject- 
ed, and this was carried by a vote of 106 to 99. 
An amendment, offered by Mr. Featherston, 
of Virginia, to strike out all after the enacting 
clau.se, and to make the Rio Grande, from it.s 
mouth to its source, the boundary of Texas, 
was rejected by a vote of 71 in favor to 128 
against it. The amendment of Mr. Boyd wa.s 
then passed ^ a vote of 106 ayes and 99 noes; 
and the question was then taken on ordering 
the bill, os amended, to a third reading. It was 
lost by a vote of 99 ayes to 107 noe.s. Mr. 
Howard, of Texas, who had voted against llic 
bill, immediately moved a reconsideration ol 
the vote. The Speaker decided that the m^^n 
was not in order, inasmuch os a reconsideration 
had once been had. Mr. Howard appealed 
from the decision, and contended that the former 
vote was simply to reconsider the vote on the 
original bill, whereas this was to recon.'^idcr the 
vole on the bill as amended by Mr. Boyd. — On 
the 6th, the House reversed the Speaker’s^ de- 
cision, 123 to 83, — ^thns bringing up again the 
proposition to order the bill to a third reading. 
Mr. Howard moved tbo previous question, and 
his motion was sustained, 103 to 91 ; — and the 
bill was then ordered to a third reading by a 
vote of 108 to 98. The bill was then read a 
third time, and finally passed by a vote of 108 
ayea to 98 nays.— As this bill is one of marked 
importance, wc add, as a matter of record, the 
following analysi.9 of tbo vote upon it : — iho ' 
names of Democrats are in Roman letter, Wliigs 
in italics, and members of the Free Soil piuty 
I in small capitals : — 

AYGS.— Indzana, Albertson, W. J. Brown, Donhnm, 
Fitch, Gonztnn, McDonald, Robinson.—- Alabama, Alaum, 
W. R. W. Cobb, Hilliard, — Tsnhbsbbb, Anderson^ Ew- 
ing, Gentry, 1. G. linrris, A. Johnson, Jones, Eavage, F. I*. 
Stanton, Thomas, Watki/u, WiUiatM. — Nbw Yobic, An- 
rCTPS, Bokec, Vrigga, BrookSf Doer, McKiaaoek, Hdeon^ 
Phanix, Rose, Sehermerkomf Thurmaut Underhill^ White. 
—Iowa, LntHcr.— Rhodb-Iblamd, Geo, G. King, — Mis- 
souri Bay, Bowlin, Green, Hall.— Viroxhia, Bayly, 
Beale, Edmunson, J/aymond, McDowell, McMnllen, Mar- 
lin, Parker.— Kentdckt, Boyd, Brack, G. A. Caldwell, J. 
L, Johnson, Marghall, Mason, McLean, Morehcad, R. li. 
Stanton, John B. Thompson.— Maryland, BovAe, Hajp- 
mond, Kerr, MeLane. — Michigan, Buel.— Florida, E. C. 
Ca2»eR.— D rlawark, J. W, Houston. — Pbnnsylvania, 
Cheater Butler, Caeey, ChanMer, Dimmlck, Gilmore, Levin, 
Job Mann, MuLonnhon, Pitman, Robbins, Rose, Strong, 
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James Thompson.— North Carolwa, R. C. CaMwsa, 
Debaryt Outlaw, Shipperd, Ohio, Disney, lloag- 

land, Potter, Taylor, Whittlesey.— Mabsaohusettb, Dun- 
yan, Eliot, OrlnnsU.— MAxm, Fuller, Gerry, Littlefleld.— 
Illinois, Thomas L. Harris, McGlomand, Richardson, 
Youngf.— Nkw-Hahpshirb, Hibbard, Peaalee, TFilion.— 
Tctas, Howard, KaufmBn.»-GROROiA, Otosn, Toomha, 
Wolbom.— New Jersey, Wlldrick. 

NAYS. — New York, Alexander, Bennett, Burrowe, 
Clark, Conner, Qott, Eolloway, W. T. Jaekeon, John A, 
King, Preston Kino, Matteaon, Putnam, Reynolds, Rom- 
ssy, Sackett, Schoolcre^, Slloester.— M assachusetts, Al- 
len, Fowler, Horace Mann, Rockwell.— North Carolina, 
dingman, Daniel, Venable.— Virginia, Averett, Holiday, 
Mead, Millson, Powell, Seddon.— Illinois, Baker, Went- 
worth.— Michigan, Bingham, Bpraoub.— Alabama, Bow- 
don, S. W. Harris, Hubbard Inge. — Mississippi, A. G. 
Brown, Featherston, Me Willie, Jacob Thompson.— South 
Carolina, Burt, Colcock, Holmes, Orr, Wallace, Wood- 
ward, McQueen. — Connecticut, Thomas B. Butler, Wal- 
do, Booth. — Ohio, Cable, Campbell, Cartter, Corwin, 
Crowell, Nathan Evans, GinniNos, Hunter, Morris, Olds, 
Boot, Schenck, Sweetzer, Vinton. — ^Pennsylvania, Cal- 
vin, Dickey, Howe, Moore, Ogle, Reed, Thaddms Stevens. 
— Wisconsin, Cole, Doty, Durkeb. — Rhode Island, 
Dizon.- Georgia, Haralson, Jos. W. Jackson. — Indiana, 
Harlan, Julian, McGaughsy. — ^Vermont, Hebard, Henry, 
Meatkam, Peek. — Arkansas, Robert W. Johnson. — New 
Jersey, James Q. King, Newell, Van Dyke. — Louisiana, 
La Sere, Morse — Maine, (His, Sawtclte, Stetson.— Mis- 
souri, Phelps.— New Hampshire, Tuck. 

This analysis shows that there voted 


For the Bill Northern Whigs 24 

Southern Whigs 26 — 49 

Northern Democrats . . .32 
^ Southern Democrats. . . 27—59 

Total 108 

Against The Bill. .Northern Whigs 44 

Southern Whigs 1—45 

Northern Democrats ...13 
Southern Democrats ...30—43 

^ Total 98 

The bill thus passed in the House was sent 


to the Senate ; and on the 9th that body, by a 
vote of 31 to 10, concurred in the amendment 
which the House had made to it ; and it be- 
came, by the signature of the President, the 
law of the land. 

On Saturday the 7th, the House fook up the 
bill from the Senate admitting California into 
tho Union. Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, 
moved an amendment, making the parallel of 
36° 30' the southern boundaiy of California, 
which was rejected — ^yeas 71, nays 134. The 
main question was then taken, and the bill, ad- 
mitting California, passed — yeas 150, nays 56. 

the same day the bill from the Senate 

organizing a territorial government for Utah 
was taken up, and Mr. Wentworth, of Illinois, 
moved to amend it by inserting a clause pro- 
hibiting the existence of slavery within the ter- 
ritory. This was lost^ayes 69, nays 78. Mr. 
Fitch, of Indiana, moved an amendment, de- 
claring that the Mexican law prohibiting slavery, 
should remain in full force in the territory: 
after some discussion this was rejected — ayes 
51, nays 85. Several other amendments were 
introdnoed and lost, and the bill finally passed 
by a vote of 97 ayes and 85 nays. 

. The bill to facilitate the recovery of Fugitive 
VoL. L— No. 5 — Y T 


slaves was taken up in the Senate on the 20th 
of August. Mr. Dayton sifbmitted an amend- 
ment providing for a trial by jury of the ques- 
tion, whether the person who may be claimed, is 
or is not a fugitive slave. After some debate, 
the amendment was rejected by a vote of ayeg 
11, nays 27, as follows: 

AYES.— Messrs. Chase, Davis of Massachusetts, Day- 
ton, Dodge of Wisconsin, Greene, Hamlin, Phelps, Smith, 
Upham, Walker, Winthrop-ll. 

NAYS.— Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, Benton, 
Berrien, Butler, Casa, Davis of Missiasippi, Dawson, 
Dodge of Iowa, Downs, Houston, Jones, King, MangUD^ 
Mason, Norton, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Sould, Sturgeon, 
Turney, Underwood, Wales, and Yulee— 27. 

On tho 22d, Mr. Pratt, of Maryland, sub- 
I milled an amendment, the efiect of which would 
have been to make the United States responsible 
in damages for fugitive slaves that might not be 
recovered. This was rejected by a vote of 10 
to 27. Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, offered 
an amendment extending tho right of haheaz 
corpus to free colored citizens arriving in vessels 
at Southern ports, who may be imprisoned there 
without any alleged offense against the law. 
This amendment, after debate, W'as rejected^ 
ayes 13, nays 25. The original bill was then 
ordered tp a third reading by a vote of 27 ayes 
to 12 nays, os follow^s : 

AYES.— Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, Bell, Ber- 
rien, Butler, Davifl of MissisBippl, Dawson, Dodge of Iowa, 
Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, Kipg, Mangum, 
Mason, Pearce, Rusk, Sebastian, 8oul6, SpiWance, Stur- 
geon, Turney, Underwood, Wales, and Yulce — 27. 

NAYS. — Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Chase, Cooper, 
Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Greene, Smith, Upham, Walker, and Wintibrop— IR 

On the 26th the bill had its third reading and 
was finally passed. On the 12th of September 
the House of* Representatives took up the bill, 
and after some slight debate, passed it, under 
the operation of the previous question, by a vote 
of 109 ayes to 75 nays. 

On the 3d of September the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of the bill abolishing the 
Slave-trade in the District of Columbia. Mr. 
Foote of Mississippi offered a substitute placing 
the control of the whole matter in the hands of 
the Corporate Authorities of Washington and 
Georgetown. To this Mr. Pearce of Mary- 
land, in committee of the whole, moved an amend- 
ment punishing by fine and imprisonment any 
person who shall induce ^or attempt to induoa 
slaves to run away, and giving the corporata 
authorities power to remove free negroes from 
the District. The first portion of the amend- 
ment was passed, ayes 26, nays 15, and the 
second ayes 24, nays 18. Mr, Foote then 
withdrew his substitute. — ■ On the 10th the 
consideration of the bill was resumed^ Mr. 
Seward moved to substitute a bill abolishing 
Slaveiy in the District of Columbia and appro- 
priating $200,000 to indemnify the ownere of 
slaves who might thus be enfranchised— the 
claims to be audited and adjusted by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior ; and subinitting the law Id 
the people of the Dbtriet. Tho amendmeni 
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gave rise to a warm debate and on the 12th 
vas rejected) aybe 5) nays 46. The amend- 
ments ofiered by Mr. Psarce, and passed in 
committee of the whole, were non-ooncurred in 
by the Senate on the 14th, and the bill on the 
• ome day was ordered to be engrossed for a.third 
reading, by a vote of 32 to 19. On the 16th it 
was read a third time and finally passed, ayes 
SJ, nays 19, as follows : 

AYES^Messra. Baldwin, Benton, Bright, Cass, Chase, 
Clarke, Clay, Cooper, Davis of Mass., Dayton, Dickinson, 
Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Dou^os, Ewing, 
Felch, FrSmont, Orocne, Gwin, Hale, Hamlin, Honaton. 
Jones, Norris, Seward, Shields, Spmance^ Stnageon, Un- 
derwood, Wales, Walker, Whitcomb, and WlQthrop--33. 

NAY&— Messrs. Atchlnn,9adger, Barnwell, Bell, Ber- 
rien, Butler, Davis of Mi^ssippi, Dawson, Downs, Hun- 
ter, King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Pratt; Sebastian, 8oul6, 
Turney, and Yulee— 19. 

It was taken up in the House of Representa- 
tives on the 15th and passed by a vote of 124 
to 47. 

By the action of Congress daring the past 
month, therefore, bills have been passed upon 
all the topics which have agitated the country 
during the year. The bill in regard to the 
Texas boundary provides that the northern line 
shall run on the line of 36° 30' from the meri- 
dian of 100° to 103° of west longitude — ^thonoe 
it shall run south to the 32d parallel of latitude, 
and on that parallel to the Rio del Norte, and 
in the cjiannel of that river thence to its mouth. 
The State of Texas is to cede to the United 
States all claims to the territory north of that 
line, and to relinquish all claim for liability for 
her debts, Ac., and is to receive from the United 
States as a consideration the sum of ten millions 
of dollars. The law will, of course, have no 
validity unless assented to by the State of Texas. 
No action upon this subject has been taken by 
her authorities. Previous to the passago of the 
bill, the Legislature of the State met in special 
session called by Governor Bell, and received 
from him a long and elaborate message in regard 
to the attempt made, under his direction, to extend 
the laws and jurisdiction of Texas over the Santa 
F5 district of New Mexico, and to the resistance 
which he had met from the authorities of the 
Federal Government. After narrating the cir- 
oumstances of the case, he urges the necessity 
of asserting, promptly and by force, the claim 
of Texas to the tetritory in question. He recom- 
mends the enaentbent of laws authorizing the 
Executive to raise and maintain two regiments 
<£ mounted volunteers for tho Expedition. A bill 
was introduced in conformity with this recom- 
mendation ; but of its fate no reliable intelligence 
has yet been received. —A resolution was in- 
troduced into the Texas Legislature calling upon 
the governor for copies of any correspondence 
he might have had with other states of the Con- 
federacy, hut it was not passed. A letter has 
been published from General Quitman, Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, stating that in case of a 
collbion between the authorities of Texas and 
those of the United States, he should deem it 
his duty to aid the former. Hon. Thos. J. 


whose term as U. S. Senator expires with 
the present session, has been re-elected by tho 
Legislature of Texas receiving 56 out of 64 
votes. He voted in favor of the bill of adjnlt- 
ment, and his re-eleotion by so large a majority 
is looked upon as indbating a disposition on tho 
part of the authorities to accept the terms pro- 
posed.— —Both Houses of Congress have agreed 
to adjourn on the 30th of September. 

Intelligence from the Mexican Boundary 
Commission has been received to the 31st of 
August, on which day they were ai Indianola, 
Texas. There was some sickness among the 
members of the corps, hut every thing looked 
promising.— Hon.WiLLiAM Duer, member of 
Congress from the Oswego District, New York, 
has declined a re-eleotion, in a letter in which 
he vindicates the bills passed by Congress, and 
earnestly urges his constituents not to encour- 
age or permit any further agitation among them 
of questions oonnected with slavery. Hon. E. 

G. Sfaulding, from the Erie District, and Hon. 

George Ashmun, of Massachitsetts, also decline 
a re-election.— Captain Ammzn Bet, of tho 
Turkish Ni^, arrived at New York on the 
13th, in the United States ship Erie, being sent 
out by his Government as special Commissioner 
to collect information and make personal obser- 
vations of the character, resources, and con- 
dition of the United States. He is a gentleman 
of ability, education, and experience and Jias 
been employed by his Government on various 
confidential missions. He was the secret agent 
of Turkey on the frontiers of Hungary during 
the recent straggle of that gallant people with 
Austria and Russia. He has been warmly 
received here, and enjoys every facility fur 
prosecuting tho objects of his mission. eCon- 
gress has appropriated $10,000 toward defray- 
ing the expenses of his mission. Hon. A. 

H. H. Stuart, of Virginia, has been appointed 
Secretary of the Interior, to fill tho vacancy 
caused by tho resignation of Mr. M‘Kennan. 
Ho has ^accepted the appointment and entered 
upon the duties of the office. Mr. M‘Eennan 
resigned on finding, from an experience of a 
day, that his health was not adequate to the 
performance of the duties of the place. Mr. 
Stuart has been a member of Congress, where 
he was universally recognized as a man of 

ability, assiduity, and character. Mr. Con- 

rap, of Louisiana, on accepting the office of 
Secretary of War, addressed a letter to his con- 
stituents, explaining and justifying the course 
he had taken in Congress. He said that opin- 
ions on the subject of the extension of slavery 
might be classified as follows: 1. There arc 
those who seek, through the direct agency of 
the Federal Government, to introduce slavery 
into this territory. 2. Those who wish, by the 
same means, to prevent this introduction. 3.* 
Those who resist any interference with tho 
question by the Federal Government, and M^uld 
leave to the inhabitants of the country tho ex- 
clusive right to decide it. He claims to belong 
to the latter class. The Union, he says, ig too 
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great a blessing to be staked upon any game of 
hazard, and the prolongation of the oontroveny 
upon the subject of slavery, he deems in itself a 
oafamity. “It alarms the South and agitates 
the North; it alienates each from the other, and 
augments the number and influence of those 
who wage an endless war against slavery, and 
whom this discussion has raised to a political 
importance which, without it, they never could 

have attained.” ^Dr. Hbkuy Nes, member 

of Congress from the Fifteenth District of Penn- 
sylvania, died at his residence in York on the 

10th. Several American citizens residing in 

Paris, having observed in the London papers an 
account of a gross insult said to have been of- 
fered to Hon. Mr. Babringer, United States Min- 
ister at Madrid, by General Narvaez at Naples, 
wrote to him, assuring him Of the cordial re- 
sponse upon which he might count to such 
measures of redress as he should choose to 
adopt. Mr. Barringer replied by declaring 
the whole story to be false in every particular. 
In all his personal and official intercourse with 
him, he says. General Narvaez had been most 
courteous and respectful.— An, election for 
state officers was held in Vermont on the first 
Tuesday of September, which resulted in the 
choice of Charles R. Williams (Whig) for 
Governor, and the re-election of Hon. Messrs. 
Heuard and Meacham to Congress, from the 
Second and Third Districts. Thomas Bart- 
lett* jun., Democrat, was elected in the Fourth 
District, and no choice was effected in the First. 
— Professor J. W. Webster was executed 
at Boston on the 30th of August, pursuant to 
his sentence, for the murder of Dr. Parkman. 
Ho died with great firmness and composure, 
professing and evincing the most heartfelt peni- 
tence for his crime. Intelligence has been 

received of the death of the Reverend Adon- 
iRAM JuDSON, D.D., who is known to all the 
world as the oldest and one of the most la- 
borious missionaries in foreign lands. He left 
the United States for Calcutta in 1812^ and has 
devoted the whole of his life since that time to 
making Christianity known in Burmah. He 
translated the Bible into the language of the 
country, besides compiling a Dictionary of it, and 
performing an immense amount of other literary 
labor in addition to the regular preaching of the 
gospel and the discharge of other pastoral duties. 
Ho returned to this country in 1847, and mar- 
ried Miss Emily Chubbuck, with whom he soon 
returned to his field of labor. His health for 
the past few months has been gradually declin- 
ing, and during the last spring it had become so 
seriously impaired that a sea voyage was deem- 
ed essential to its restoration. He accordingly 
embarked on board the French bark, Aristide 
Marie, for the Isle of Bourbon, on the 3d of 
> April; but his disease made rapid advances, 
and after several days of intense agony, ho died 
on^he 12th, and his body was committed to the 
deep on the next day. Dr. Judson was attach- 
ed to the Baptist Church, but his memory will 
be«held in the profoundost veneration, as his 


labors have been cheered and sustained, by 
Christians of all denominations? He was a man 
of ability, of learning, and of intense devotion to 
the welfare of his fellow-men.— —Bishop H. B. 
Bascom, of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, died at Louisville, Ey., on the 8th of ^ 
September, after an illness of some month.*;^ 
oontinuance. He was in many respects one of 
the most influential and distinguished members 
of the large denomination to which he belonged. 
He enjoyed a very wide reputation for eloquence 
and was universally regarded, by all who ever 
heard him, as one of the most brilliant and 
effective'of American orators. His person was 
large and commanding^ his voice sonorous and 
musical, and his manner exceedingly impressive . 
His style was exceedingly florid, and elaborate, 
and his discourses abounded in the most adven- 
turous flights of fancy and imagination. He 
shared the merits and the faults of what is gen- 
erally and pretty correctly known as the South- 
ern and Western style of eloquence, and always 
spoke with great effect. His labors in the ser- 
vice of the church have been long, arduous, and 
successful. He has exerted a wide influence 
and has exerted it in behalf of the noblest and 
most important of all interests. His death oc- 
casions profound and universal regret. Joirv 

Inman, E.sq., favorably known to the country as 
a literary man, and as editor of the New York 
Commercial Mvertiser, died at his resilience in 
Now York, on the 30th of August, after a lin- 
gering illness of several months. Mr. Inman 
was educated for the bar, and practiced law for 
some years in New York ; but left the profession 
for the more congenial labors of literature. He 
was engaged for some years upon the New 
York Mirror, and soon after became associated 
with Colonel Stone, in the editorial conduct 
of the Commercial. Upon the death of that 
gentleman in 1847, Mr. Inman became the 
principal editor, and held that post, discharging 
its duties with ability, skill, and unwearied assi- 
duity, until failing health compelled him to re- 
linquish it during the last spring. He wrote 
frequently for the reviews and magazines, and 
sustained confidential relations, as critic and 
literary adviser, to the house of Harper and 
Brothers. He was a man of decided talent, of 
extensive information, great industry and of un- 
blemished character. He died at the ago of 47. 


The most exciting event of the month has 
been the arrival of the celebrated Swedish 
vocalist, Jenny Lind. She reached Now York 
in the Steamer jStlantic on the 1st of Septem- 
ber, and was received by a demonstration of 
popular enthusiasm which has seldom been 
equaled in this country. More than twenty 
thousand people gathered upon the wharf where 
she landed, and crowded the streets through 
which she passed. She gave her first concert 
at Castle Garden, in New York, on the evening 
of the 12th, and this was rapidly followed by 
five others at the same place. The number of 
persons present on each occasion could not have 
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been less thei^ seven thousand. The receipts 
on the first night were about thirty thousand 
dollars, and Jenny Lind immediately bestowed 
ten thousand upon several of the worthiest char- 
ities of New York City. The enthusiasm which 
she excites seems fully justided not more by 
her superiority as an artist than by her personal 
^^ualities and character. Of her life a brief but 
spirited sketch, from the graceful pen of her 
distinguished countrywoman, Miss Bremer, 
will be found in another part of this Magazine. 
Her charities are already well knowp and hon- 
ored wherever there are hearts to glow at deeds 
of enlightened benevolence. A young woman, 
who has not yet seen thirty years, she has al- 
ready bestowed upon benevolent objects half a 
million of dollars, not inherited or won at a 
throw, but the fruit of a life of severe and dis- 
heartening toil, and has appropriated to the 
benefit of her native country the profits which 
she will reap from the willing soil of America. 
As an artist she has powers which are met 
with but once or twice in a generation. Her 
Voice is in itself a wonder, and unlike most 
wonders is beautiful to a degree which causes 
those w’ho come under its influence to forget 
surprise in pleasure. It is compared to all 
things beautiful under the sun by those whose 
grateful task it is to set its attractions forth in 
detailc to the flood of melody from the night- 
ingales throat, to light, to water which flows 
from a pure and inexhaustible spring. We shall 
bo content to say that it appears to us almost 
the ideal of a beautiful sound. It would puzzle 
the nicest epicure of the ear, vre think, to say 
in w^hat respect he would have its glorious 
quality modified. He might object possibly at 
first to the slightest shade of huskiness which 
appears sometimes in its lower tones, or to an 
equally slight sharpness in the very highest, but 
if he listened long ho would surely forget to 
object. The purely musical quality of Jenny 
Lind’s voice is its crowning charm and excel- 
lence, in comparison with which its great ex- 
tent, brilliance, and acquired flexibility are of 
but secondary worth. Its lowest tone can be 
felt at a distance and above, or rather through, 
all noisy obstacles and surroundings, whether 
they be vocal or instrumental. Another of its 
chief charms^ its seeming inexhaustibility. It 
pours forth in a pellucid flood of sound, and 
always produces the impression that there is 
more yet, amply more, to meet all the demands 
of the singer. 

M’lle Lind’s vocalization is to the ordinary 
car beyond criticism. Her intended effects are 
so completely attained, and attained with such 
apparent ease and consciousness of power, that 
the hearer does not think of questioning whether 
they could be better in themselves or better 
performed, but gives himself up to this unal- 
loyed enjoyment. Her intervals are taken with 
a Certainty and firmness which can not be at- 
tained by an instrument, so nicely, so rigidly 
accurate is her ear, and so absolute is her 
power over her organ. Her abilities l^ave been 


best displayed in the first aria song by the 
Queen of Night in Mozart’s ZauberfldU^ and 
by a taking Swedish Herdsman’s Song. In the 
former she vocalizes freely above the linos for 
many bars, and in 6ne passage takes the aston- 
ishing note F in alt. with perfect intonation. In 
the latter, which contains some very difficult 
and unmelodio intervals, her performance is 
marked with the same ease and accuracy which 
appear in her simplest ballad, and the effect of 
echo which she produces is to be equaled only 
by Nature herself. M’llo Lind’s shake is pro- 
bably the most equal and brilliant ever heard. 
There are some critics and amateurs who object 
to her manner of delivering her voice and to 
her unimpassioned style,* but although these 
objections seem to have no little weight, their 
consideration w^ould involve a deeper investiga- 
tion of questions of pure Art than we are at 
present prepared for, and are content to offer 
our homage, with that of the rest of the world, 
to the Genius and Benevolence which arc united 
in her fascinating, though, we must say, not 
beautiful person. 

The Gallery of the American Art-Union 
was re-opened for the season in New York on 
the 4th of September, Jenny Lind honoring 
the occasion by her presence. The collection 
is unusually large and excellent. It already 
numbers over 300 pictures, several oj which 
are among the best productions of their authors. 
The number and variety of works of art to be 
distributed among the members at the coming 
anniversary will be greater than ever before. 
The rapid and wonderful growth of this institu- 
tibn is in the highest degree honorable to the 
country, and affords marked evidence'' of the 
energy and spirit with which its affairs have 
been conducted. Wo understand that the sub- 
scription list is already larger by some thou- 
sands than ever before at the same time. 


The Literary Intelligence of the month 
is devoid of any features of startling interest. 

G. P. R. James, Esq. has commenced in Boston 
a series of six Lectures upon the History of 
Civilization, and will probably repeat them in 
New York and other American cities. Tho 
subject is one with which Mr. James has made 
himself familiar in the ordinary course of his 
studies for his historical novels ; and he will 
undoubtedly bring to its methodical discussion 
a clear and sound judgment, liberal views, and 
his characteristic felicity and picturesquencss 
of description and narrative. The lectures are 
new, and are delivered for the first time in thi.9 

country. All who are interested in Classical 

Education will welcome the appearance of the 
edition of Freund’s Lexicon of tho Latin Lan- ^ 
guage, upon which Professor Andrews has 
been engaged for several years. The original 
work consists of four octavo volumes, averaging 
about 1100 pages each, which were eleven 
years in passing through the press, viz., from 
1834 to 1845. By the adoption of various typo- 
graphical expedients, such as adding another 
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column to the page, and using smaller type, 
the whole will be comprised in a single volum#, 
an improvement which, while it diminishes the 
cost; adds greatly to the convenience with which 
it may be used. This Lexicon is intended to 
give an account of all the I^atin words found in 
the writings of the Romans from the earliest 
times to the fall of the Western Empire, as 
well as those from the Greek and other lan- 
guages. The grammatical inflexions, both 
regular and irregular, of each word, are accu- 
rately pointed out; and the etymologies are 
made to embrace the results of modern scholar- 
ship in that department as specifically appli- 
cable to the Latin language, without invading 
the proper province of comparative philology. 
To the definitions, as the most important de- 
partment of lexicography, particular attention 
has been given; and the primary, the trans- 
ferred, the tropical, and the proverbial uses of 
words are carefully arranged in the order of 
their development; the shades of diflercnce in 
the meanings and uses of synonymous terms are 
pointed out. Special attention has been given 
to tho chronology of words, i. r., to the time 
when they were in use, and they are* designated 
accordingly as belonging to all periods of the 
language, or as “ante-classic,*’ “quite classic,” 
“Ciceronian,” “Augustan,” “post- Augustan,” 
“ post-classic,” or “ late Latin,” as the case 
may be. The student is also informed whether 
a worfl is used in prose or poetry, or in both, 
^ whether it is of common or rare occurrence, 
&c., &c.; and each of its uses is illustrated 
by a copious selection of examples, with a 
reference in every instanee to tho chapter, sec- 
tion, and verse where found. To those familiar 
with 4hc subject, this brief description of the 
work will suffice to show its vast superiority 
over every dictionary of the Latin language at 
present in use among us, and how much may be 
expected in aid of' tho cause of sound learning 
from its introduction into our seminaries and col- 
leges. It will appear from the press of the Har- 
pers very soon. “ The History of the Unit- 

ed States of America, from the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution to the end of the Sixteenth 
Congress, in three' volumes,” is the title of a 
new work by Mr. H^paeth, whose three vol- 
umes, bringing down the history of tho United 
States to tho adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion are already favorably known to the public. 
Tho present volumes, the first of which is al- 
ready in press, are intended to embrace a fully 
authentic and impartial history of the two great 
parties of Federalists and Republicans, or Demo- 
crats, as they were sometimes called, by which 
the country Was divided and agitated for the 
first thirty years and upward subsequent to the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. The vol- 
•umo now in press is devoted to the administra- 
tion of Washington, a subject of great interest 
and* importance, since, during that period, not 
only were all the germs of the subsequent party 
distinotions fully developed, but because the 
reai^ character and operation of the Federal 


Government, from that day to this, was mainly 
determined by the impress ginen to it while 
Washington remained at the head of affairs. 
This subject, treated with the candor, discrim- 
ination, industry, and ability which Mr. Hil- 
dreth’s volumes already published give us a 
right to expect, can hardly fail to attract and 

reward a large share of public attention. An 

Astronomical Expedition has been sent out by 
the United States Government to Santiago; 
Chili, for the purpose of making astronomical 
observations. It is under the charge of Lieut. 
J. M. Gillis, of tho Navy, one of the ablest 
astronomors of his ago now living. The Chil- 
ian Government has received the expedition 
with great cordiality, ancl has availed itself of 
the liberal offer of the United States Govern- 
ment to admit several young men to instruction 
in the Observatory, by designating three per- 
sons for that object. Letters from Lieut. G. 
show that he is prosecuting his labors w'ith un- 
w^'caried zeal and assiduity — ^having, up to the 
1st of June, catalogued nearly five thousand 
stars. Humboldt, in a letter to a friend, which 
has been published, expresses a high opinion of 
Lieut. Gillis, and of tho expedition in which 
he is engaged. In the same letter he speaks 
in w'arm terms of the great ability and merit, 
in their several departments, of Ticknor, Pres- 
cott, Fremont, Emory, Gould, and other 
literary and scientific Americans. 

From California our intelligence is to tic 1 5th 
of August, brought by the steamer OAto, wdiioh 
reached New York on the 22d ult. The most im- 
portant item relates to a deplorable collision w^hich 
has occurred between persons claiming lands un- 
der titles derived from Capt. Sutter, and others 
w'ho had taken possession of them and refused to 
leave. Capt. Sutter held them under his Spanish 
grant, the validity of which, so far as the territory 
in question is concerned, is disputed. Attempts 
to eject the squatters, in accordance w'itli tho 
decision of the courts, w’cre forcibly resisted at 
Sacramento City on the 14th of August, and a 
riot w’^as the result, in which several persons on 
both sides were killed, and others severely 
wounded. Several hundred were engaged in 
the fight. As this occurred just upon the eve 
of the steamer’s departure, the issue of the con- 
test is unknown. There is reason to fear that 
the difficulties to w'^hich it gives rise m-ay not be 
very soon or very easily settled. Among those 
killed were Mr. Bigelow, Mayor of Sacramento 
City, Mr. Woodland, an auctioneer, and Dr. 
Robins'on, the President of tho Squatter Asso- 
ciation. ^The new’s from the mines continues 

to be encouraging. In the southern mines the 
dry season had so far advanced that tho Stanis- 
laus and Tuoluinnc rivers were in good w’^orking 
condition, and yielded good returns. Details 
are given from the various localities showing 
that the gold has been by no means exhausted. 
From the northern mines similar accounts are 

received. The total amount received for 

duties by tho Colleotor at San Francisco from 
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November 12, 1849, to June 30, 1850, was 
9889,542— the passage of tbe steamer 
Panama from San Francisco to Panama the 
cholera broke out, and seventeen of the passen- 
gers died. It was induced by excessive indulg- 
ence in fruit at Acupuloo. Rev. Horatio 

Southgate D.D., formerly Missionaiy Bishop 
at Constantinople, has been chosen Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church for the Diocese 
of California.— —In Sonora the difficulties which 
had broken out in consequence of the tax on 
foreign minors had been obviat^, and order was 

restored. ^Mining operations are prosecuted 

with the greatest vigoi^ and energy, and were 
yielding a good return. Companies were formed 
ibr carrying on operations more thoroughly tlutn 
has been usual, and new locations have been 
discovered which promise to be very fertile. j 

From Oregon there is no news of interest, 
though our intelligence comes down to the 25th 
of July. Business was prosperous. Gold is 
said to have been discovered on Rogue’s river, 
and companies had been formed to profit by the 
discovery. A treaty of peace has been nego- 
tiated with the Indians by Gov. Lane. 

From Jamaica we hear of the dbath of Gen. 
Herard, ex-President of Hayti, who has been 
residing in Jamaica for several years. The 
season has been favorable for the crops, and the 
harvest^ of fruit were very abundant. There 
had been several very severe thunderstorms, 
and several lives had been lost from lightning. 
Efibrts are made to promote the culture of cot- 
ton upon the island. 

From New Mexico Major R. H. Weight- 
man arrived at St. Louis, Aug. 22d, having been 
elected U. S. Senator by the state Legislature. 
He was on his way to Washington where he 
has since arrived. His colleague was Hon. 
F. A. Cunningham. In the popular canvass 
the friends of a state government carried every 
county except one, over those who desired a 
territorial organization. A conflict of authority 
had occurred between the newly elected state 
officers and the Civil and Military Governor, 
the latter refusing to transfer the authority to 
the former until New Mexico should be admitted 
as a state. A^veluminous correspondence upon 
tbe subject between the two governors has been 
published. — The Indians at the latest dates were 
still committing the grossest outrages in all parts 
of the country. The crops were fine and 
promising. 

In England the month has been signalized 
by no event of special interest or importance. 
The incident which has attracted most attention 
grew out of the visit to England of General 
Haynau, the commander of the Austrian armies 
during the war with Hungary, who acquired 
for himself a lasting and infamous notoriety by 
the horrible cruelty which characterized his 
campaigns and bis treatment of prisoners who 
fell into his hands. His proclamations, threat- 


eAng butchery and extermination to every vil- 
lage any of whose inhabitants should furnish aid 
or countenance to the Hungarians, and the*in- 
human barbarity with which they were put in 
execution, must be f^esh in the public memory, 
as it certainly was in that of the people of Lon- 
don. It seems that, during his stay in London, 
General Haynau visited the great brewery es- 
tablishment of Messrs. Barclay & Co. On pre- 
senting himself, accompanied by two friends, at 
the door, they were required, as was customary, 
to register their names. On looking .at the 
books, the clerks discovered the name and rank 
of their visitor, and his presence and identity 
were soon known throughout the establishment. 
The w’orkmen began to shout after him, and 
finally to follow and assail him with denuncia- 
tions and dirt \ and before he had crossed the 
yard he found himself completely beset by a 
mob of coal-heavers, draymen, brewers’ men, and 
others, who shouted “ Down with the Austrian 
butcher !” and hustled him about with a good 
deal of violence and considerable injury to his 
person. Fully realizing the peril of his posi- 
tion, he ran from the mob, and took refuge in a 
hotel, concealing himself in a secluded room 
from his pursuers, who ransacked the whole 
house, until the arrival of a strong police force 
put an end to the mob and the General’s peril. 
The leading papers, especially those in the Tory 
interest, speak of this event in the mo5t em- 
phatic terms of denunciation. The Liberal 
journals exult in the jK)pular spirit which it 
evinced, while they regret the disregard of Jaw 
and order which attended it. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 15th of 
August by the Queen in person, to the 2/tth of 
October. The ceremonial was unusually splen- 
did. Tbe Queen tendered her thanks for the 
assiduity and care which had marked the busi- 
ness of the session, and expras^d her satisfac- 
tion with the various measures which had been 
consummated. In approving of the Colonial 
Governinent Act, she said it would always be 
gratifying to h.er to extend the advantages of 
republican institutions to colonies inhabited by 
men who are capable of exercising, with benefit 
to themselves, the privileges of freedom : she 
looks for the most beneficial consequences, also, 
from the act extending tbe elective franchise in 
Ireland — Previous to the prorogation. Parlia- 
ment transacted very little business of much in- 
terest to our readers. Marlborough House was 
set apart for the rosidenee of the Prince of 
Wales when he shall need it, and meantime it 
is to bo used for the exhibition of the Vernon 
pictures. Lord Brougham created something 
of a sensation in the House of Lords on the 2d, 
by complaining that all savings in the Civil List 
should accrue to the nation, and not to the* 
royal privy purse, — as the spirit of the constitu- 
tion required the Sovereign to have no private 
means, but to be dependent wholly on the nation. 
His movement excited a good deal of feeling, 
and was very waimly censored by all the Lprds 
who spoke upon it, as betraying an eagerness 
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to pry into the petty details of private exf^ndi- I 
tures unworthy of the House, and indelicate ! 
toward the Sovereign. Lord Beougham resent- 
ed these oensures with bitterness, and reproach- 
ed the Whigs with having changed their senti- 
ments and their conduct since they had tasted 
the sweets of office. This course, he said, show- 
ed “ most painfully that absolute prostration of 
the understanding which takes place, even in 
the minds of the bravest, when the word 

“prince” is mentioned in England. We 

mentioned in our last number the presentation 
of a petition concerning the Liverpool water- 
works, many of the signatures to which were 
found to be forgeries. The case was investi- 
gated by the Lords, and the presenters of the 
petition, Mr. C. Cream and Mr. M. A. Gage, 
were declared to have boon guilty of a breach 
of privilege, and sent to Newgate for a fort- 
night.— Lord Campbell, on the 14th, ex- 
pressed the opinion, “ as one of the judges of 
the land,” that the n^w regulations forbidding 
the delivery or transit of letters on Sunday, had 
a tendency, so far as the administration of just- 
ice was concerned, to obstruct works of neces- 
sity and mercy. The regulations have been 
essentially modified.— The bill concerning I 
parliamentary voters in Ireland, after passing 
the House of Lords with the rate requisite for 
franchise at c€l5, was amended in the Com- 
mons by substituting c£l2; — the amendment 
was concurred in by the Lords, and in that form 
the bill became a law. The effect of it will be 
to add some two hundred thousand to the num- 
ber of voters in the kingdom. Lord John 

Russell, in reply to a question from Mr. Hume, 
^plained the nature of the British claims on 
Tuscany for injuries sustained by British sub- 
jects after the revolt of Leghorn, and the occu- 
pation of that city by an Austrian corps acting 
as auxilifeies to the Grand Duke. After all 
resistanoe was over, it seems, that corps plun- 
dered a number of houses, and among them 
houses belonging to British resideaits, and con- 
spicuously marked as such by the British con- 
sul. The amount claimed was d£l530. 

Complaint was made in the Commons by Mr. 
Bernal, of the defective state of the regulations 
for the immigration of Africans into the West 
Indies. He said that contracts were now lim- 
ited to one year, which often caused serious loss 
to the employer. He thought the evil might 
be remedied by making the contract for three 
years. He was told in reply that Lord Grey 
had already sanctioned contracts for three years 
in British Guiana and Trinidad, and would, of 
course, be quite prepared to do so in Jamaica. 
The immigration of free labor from Africa had 
proved a failure ; but this was not the case with 
the immigration of Coolies. Many requests had 
been 'made to renew it, and arrangements had 
, been made to comply with those requests. Ar- 
rangements had also been made, in consequence 
of communications with Dr. Gutzlaff, for intro- 
ducing free Chinese immigrants into Trinidad. 

* The Tenant-right conference of Ireland held 


its session on the 6th in Dublin. The attend- 
ance of delegates was large.* Resolutions were 
adopted declaring that a fair valuation of rent 
between landlord and tenant vras indispensable; 
that the tenant should not be disturbed so long 
as he pays the rent fixed ; that no further reqt 
shall be recoverable by process of law; and 
that an equitable valuation for rent should 
divide between landlord and tenant the net j)n)- 
fits of cultivation. A tenant league is to be * 
formed. A dinner was given by the Fish- 

mongers’ Company of London to the Ministers 
on th^ 1st. Lord Brougham was present, and 
excited attention and mirth by his way of test- 
ing the sentiments ofi the Company on matters 
of public reform. If they applauded what he 
was about to say, they were reformers, as of 
old : if not, it would show that they had been 
corrupted. Ho was made a Fishmonger m 
1820, and he hoped the Company were not 
ashamed of what they did in favor of an op- 
pressed queen against an aggressive king and 
his minions of ministers. The remark was not 
applauded, whereupon Lord B. drew, his fore- 
gone conclusion Ah, I see ;»you are far 
from having the same feeling you had in 1820. 
Honors porrupt manners — ^being in power is a 
dangerous thing to public virtue.” The re- 

port of the Railway Commissioners for 1849 
states that in course of the year the Board had 
sanctioned the opening of 869 mjles of new 
railway — 630 in England, 108 in S<potland, and 
131 in Ireland — making the total extent of 
railway communication at the end of the year, 
5996 miles, of which 4656 are in England, 846 
in Scotland, and 494 in Ireland.— The Queen 
left on the 22d for a short visit to the King of 
the Belgians at Ostend. She was received with 
great enthiAiasm, and returned the next day. 

Prince Albert completed his thirty-first 

year on the 26th of August. The Queen left 
town on the 27th for Scotland.— ^ir George 
Anderson has been appointed Governor of Cey- 
lon, in place of Lord Torrington, who has been 
recalled. —T he American steamer Pacific ar- 
rived at New York at half-past six p.m., on 
Saturday, the 21st ult., having left Liverpool at 
two P.M. on the 11th. She thus made the pas- 
sage in ten daye, four and a half hours : this is 
by several hours the quickest voyage ever made 
between the two ports. 

From France the only news of general in- 
terest relates to the tour of the President 
through the provinces. The Assembly hail 
previously broken up, there not being a quorum 
present on the 9th. It was to re-assemble on 
the 11th of November. A Committee of Sur- 
veillance was to sit during the recess. On thn 
12th, the President started on his tour. Hii 
had given several military banquets, which, 
from their imperial aspect, and the political 
spirit manifested by the guests, created a great 
sensation. On one of these occasions, a dinner 
was given to the officers of a portion of the gar- 
rison of Paris ; it is told, that after the company 
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left the table, they adjourned into the garden to 
smoke their cigars; and there Louis Napoleon 
seeing a musket, to(& it up, and vent through 
the manual exercise with great dexterity, to the 
great delight of the sergeants and corporals, 
who shouted “Vive le petit Corporal!” Ithe 
Emperor’s pet-name among the soldiers) with 
great enthusiasm. During his tour, which was 
unattended by any very noticeable incident, he 
made very liberal distribution of crosses of honor, 
sometimes accompanied by gratuities to old offi- 
oenrs and soldiers of the imperial army. He had a 
most brilliant reception at Lyons, where he spent 
a day, and was' entertained at a grand dinner by 
the Chamber of Commerce*. At Besan(on he 
had a less gracious reception : at a ball given 
to him in the evening a mob broke into the 
room, shouting “Vive la Republique,” and 
cmating great confusion. The President left the 
room, which was cleared by General Castel- 
lane at the point of the bayonet. At several 
other places demonstrations were made of a 
similar character, but much less violent. 

Louis Phillipe, late King of Franco, died 
on the 26th of August, at Claremont, England, 
where he has resided since he became an 
exile. His health had gradually failed since he 
first left France, but it was not until the 24th, 
that he became fully sensible of the gravity of 
his disease. On that day he was carried out 
into the opep air, and was present at dinner 
with his fan/ily, although he ate notliing. Dur- 
ing the night he was restless, and was informed 
by the queen that his medical attendants de- 
spaired of his recovery. The next morning, the 
doctor, on being asked his opinion, hesitated. 
“I understand,” says the king, “you bring me 
notice to quit.” To Col. Dumas ho dictated a 
last page of his memoirs, w’hich terminated a 
recital in which be had been engaged for the 
last four months. The king then sent for his 
cfhaplain, with whom he had a long interview'. 
Ho repeatedly expressed his rcadine.ss for death, 
which came upon him at eight o’clock on the 
morning of Monday, the 26th. Louis Phil- 
LiPE was born in Paris, Oct. 6, 1773, and was 
the eldest son of Phillipo Joseph, Duke of Or- ' 
leans, known to the world by the sobriquet of ! 
Phillipe Egalite. His education was intrusted 
to Madame de Genlis, under whose direction he 
made himself familikif with the English, Ger- 
man, and Italian languages, and with the ordin- 
ary branches of scientific kno\jrledge. In 1792, 
being then Duke de Chartres, he made his first 
(Ampaign against the Austrians, fighting at 
Valmy and Jemappes. His father w'as executed 
January 21, 1793, and he vras summoned with 
Gen. Dumouriez, before the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, seven months after. Both, however, 
fled, and escaped to Austria. Retiring to 
private life, and refusing the ofier of Austria, 
he was joined by his sister Adelaide and their 
former preceptress, and repaired to •Zurich, 
whence, however, he was soon compelled to 
make his escape. He became greatly strait- 
ened for means, and, finally, found protection in 


the hoEise of M. de Montesquieu, at Baumgar- 
ten, vrhere he remained until the end of 1794, 
when he quitted the place, and resolved to go to » 
the United States. He was compelled to aban- 
don this project from lack of funds, and traveled 
on foot through Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Negotiations were now opened on the part of 
the Directory, who had in vain attempted to dis- 
cover the place of his exile, to induce him to go 
to the United States, promising, in the event of 
his compliance, that the condition of the Duchess 
D’Orloans should be ameliorated, and that his 
younger brothers should be permitted to join 
him. Through the agency of M. Westford, of 
Hamburg, this letter was conveyed to the duke, 
>vho at once accepted the terms offered, and 
sailed from the mouth of the Elbe in the Ameri- 
can, taking with him his servant Baudoin. He 
departed on the 24th of September, 1796, and 
arrived in Philadelphia after a passage of tw*en- 
ty-seven days. In the November following, the 
young prince was joined by bis two brothers, 
after a stormy passage from Marseilles ; and the 
three brothers remained at Philadelphia during 
the winter. They afterward visited Mount 
Vernon, where they became intimate with Gen- 
eral Washington ; and they soon afterward 
traveled through the western country, and after 
a long and fatiguing journey they returned to 
Philadelphia; proceeding afterward to New 
Orleans, and, subsequently, by an English ship; 
to Havanna. The disrespect of the Spanish 
authorities at the Havanna, soon compelled 
them to depart, and they proceeded to the 
Bahama Islands, where they were treated with 
much kindness by the Duke of Kent, who, how- 
ever, did not feel authorized to give them 
passage to England in a British frigate. They, 
accordingly, embarked for New York, and 
thence sailed to England in a priyatd vessel, 
arriving at Falmouth in February, tBOO. After 
proceeding to London they took up their res- 
idence at Twickenham, where for some time 
they enjoyed comparative quiet, being treated 
with distinction by all classes of society. Their 
time was now principally spent in study, and no 
event of any importance disturbed their retreat, 
until the death of the Duke de Montpensier, 
on the I8th of May, 1807. The Count Beau 
jolais soon aftervrard proceeded to Malta, where 
he died in 1808. The Duke of Orleans now 
I quitted Malta, and went to Messina, in Sicily, 
accepting an invitation from King Ferdinand. 
Daring his residence at Palermo he gained the 
affections of the Princess Amelia, and was mar- 
ried to her in 1809. No event of any material 
importance marked the life of the young couple 
until the year 1814, when it was announced in 
Palermo that Napoleon had abdicated the throne, 
and that the restoration of the Bourbon family 
was about to take place. The duke sailedf im- 
mediately, and arrived in Paris on the 18th of 
May, where, in a short time, he was in the en- 
joyment of the honors to which he was so well 
entitled. The return of Napoleon in 1815, soon 
disturbed his tranquillity; and, having sent his 
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family to England, he proceeded, in obedifnee the terms ofa revised charter. JEIis formal accept- 
to the command of. Louis XVIII., to take the ance of the ofifer took place on the 9th. From 


command of the army of the north. He re- 
mained in this situation until the 24th of March, 
1815, when he resigned his command to the 
Duke de Treviso and retired to Twickenham. 
On the return of Louis, after the hundred days 
— in obedience to the ordinance issued, requiring 
all the princes of the blood to take their seats in 
the Chamber of Poors — the duko returned to 
France in 1815; and, by his liberal sentiments, 
rendered himself so little agreeable to the ad- 
ministration, that he returned to England, where 
he remained until 1817. In that year he re- 
turned to France, continuing now in a private 
(ifipaclty, as he w^as not a second time summoned 
to sit in the Chamber of Peers. For some years 
after this period the education of his family 
deeply engaged his attention; and while the 
Duke of Orleans was thus pursuing a career 
apart from the court, a new and unexpected 
.■^cene was opened in the drama of his singularly 
eventful and changeful life. In 1830 that revolu- 
tion occurred in France 'which eventuated in the 
elevation of the Duke of Orleans«to the throne. 
The cause of the elder branch of the Bourbons 
iiaving been pronounced hopeless, the king in 
effect being discrowned, and the throne rendered 
vacant, the Provisional Government which had 
risen out of the struggle, and in which Lnffitte, 
Lafiyctte, Thiers, and other politicians, had taken 
the lead, turned toward the Duke of Orleans, 
whom it was proposed, in the first instance, to 
invite to Paris, to become Lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom, and afterward, in a more regular 
manner, to become King. The Duko of Orleans, 
during the insurrection, had been residing in 
sccflisioii at his country scat, and, if watching 
the course of events, apparently taking no active I 
part in dethfoning his kinsman. M. Thiers and 
M. Scheffer WBro appointed to conduct the ne- 
gotiation 'with, the duke, and visited Neuilly for 
the purj)ose. The duke, however, was absent, 
and the interview took place with the duchess 
and Princess Adelaide, to whom they represented 
the danger with which the nation was menaced, 
and that anarchy could only be averted by the 
prompt deci.sion of the duke to place himself at 
the head of the new constitutional monarchy. 
M. Thiers expressed his conviction “that nothing 
was left the Duke of Orleans but a choice of 
dangers ; and that, in the existing state of things, 
to recoil from the possible perils of royalty w'as 
to run full upon the republic and its inevitable 
violences.^ ^ The substance of the communica- 
tion having been made known to the duke, on a 
day's consideration he acceded to the request, 
and at noon on the 31st came to Paris to accept 
the office which had been assigned to him. On 
the 2d of August the abdiction of Charles X. and 
his son W'as placed in the hands of the Lieutenant- 
general, the abdication, how^ever, being in favor 
of^ the Duke of Bordeaux. On the 7th the Cham- 
ber of Deputies declared the throne vacant ; and 
on the 8th the Chamber went in a body to the 
Duke of Orleans, and ofiered him the Crown on 


the accession of Louis Philippe os King of the 
French, in 1830, his life is universally known. 
His reign was marked by sagacity and upright 
intentions. He committed the unpardonable 
error, however, of leaving the people entirely out 
of his account, and endeavored to fortify himself 
by allying his children to the reigning families of 
Europe. He married his eldest son Ferdinand, 
Duke of Orleans (born 1810) to the Princess 
Helen of Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; his daughter 
Louisa,(born 1812) to Leopold, King of the 
Belgians; his son Louis, Duke of Nemours 
(born 1814) to the Princess Victoria of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha; his daughter Clementina (born 
1817) to Prince Augustus of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha; his son Francis, Prince of Joinville 
(born 1818) to the Princess Frances Caroline, 
of Brazil; his son the Duke of Aumale (born 
1822) to the Princess Caroline, of Salerno, and 
his son Antony, Duke of Montpensier (born 
1824) to Louisa, sister and heir presumptive of 
the reigning Queen of Spain. But thefee royal 
alliances .served him not in the day of his dis- 
tress. The fatal 24th of February came, and 
swept away the throne he had taken so much 
pains to con.solidatc, and he signed his act of 
abdication, accepting the regency of the Duchess 
of Orleans. His subsequent fate is familiar to 
all. His flight from Paris to Ae sea-thore ; his 
escape in disguise to Englandr, his kind recep- 
tion in that country, are well known. Claremont 
tvas given him as an abode, and there, with the 
exception of occasional visits to Richmond and 
St. Leonard’s, Louis Philippe continued to re- 
side. There, too, he breathed his last on Mon- 
day morning, the 26th of August, in the 77th 
year of his age. His death excited general 
comment, but wras universally regarded as an 

event of no political importance. A very 

imposing review of the French fleet at the har- 
bor of Cherbourg, took place on the 7th inst. 
A great number of the English nobility and 
gentlemen were present by special inviintion, 
and a magnificent display was made of British 
yachts. An immense concourse of people was 
in attendance, and the President, Prince Louis 
Napoleon, w'as received with distinguished 
honors. The parting salute at sun-sef, when over 
two thou.sand pieces of ordnance crashed forth 
with a simultaneous foar, was highly effective. 

The trade of Paris is said to be uniL-sually 

brisk this season. Wheat is abundant and all 
the harvests yield good returns, though fears are 
entertained that the quality of the vintage may 

be inferior. The proceedings of the General 

Councils of sixty-four of the eighty-five depart- 
ments of France are now known. — Forty -seven 
have pronounced in favor of the revision of the 
actual constitution. Seven have rejected reso- 
lutions recommending the revision, and ten have 
declined the expression of an opinion upon the 
subject. Only three have declared themselves 
in favor of an extension and continuance of the 
power now confided to Louis Napoleon Bqxu*- 
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FAETS. Nearly alPhave expressly desired that 
the revision should be efieoted in the mode and 
time prescribed by the constitution itself. 

p The Literary Intelligence from abroad 
lacks special interest. The Magazines for Sep- 
tember contain nothing worthy of mention, 
which will not be found in the foregoing pages 
t)f this number. Bulwer commences a- new 
novel in Blackwood, the opening chapters of 
which are here reprinted. It is in continuation 
of ** The Caxtons,” and promises to be exceed- 
ingly interesting. It will, of course, be ^iven 
to our readers as rapidly, as it appears. Our 
opening paper this month is a spirited and elo- 
quent notice of Wordsworth, evidently from 
the popular and effective pen of Gilfillan, 
who is a constant contributor to the London 
Eclectic Review from which it is taken. ‘ David 
Copperfield’ by Dickens, and ‘Pendennis’ by| 
Thackeray, draw toward their end, and our 
readers may therefore anticipate new produc- 

tioi^ from their pens ere long. ^The question 

whether an American can hold a copyright in 
England comes up before the English Courts in 
a suit brought by Murray for interference with 
his rights by a publisher who has issued an 
edition of Washington Irving. It is stated that 
Irving has received from the Murrays the sum 
of <£9767 for tlm English copyrights of his 
various works.— tThe Gallery of Paintings of 
the King of Holland has been sold at auction 
and the returns are stated at $450,000. The 
Emperor of Russia, and the Marquis of Hert^ 
ford in England, were extensive purchasers. 
Two portraits of Vandyke were bought by the 

latter at 63,000 florins. ^Lamartine writes 

to the Dehats from Marseilles, denying, so far 
as be is concerned, the truth of statements con- 
tained in Mr. Croeer’s article in the London 
Quarterly upon the flight of Louis Phillipe. He 
has commenced the publication of a new volume 
of “Confidences ” in the feuilleton of the Pressc, 

The Household Narrative in its summaiy of 

English Literary Intelligence, notices the appear- 
ance of an elaborate work on Tubular Bridges 
by Mr. Edwin Clark, with a striking folio of 
illustrative drawings and lithographs. Also of an 
Essay in two goodly octavos on Ancient Egypt 
wider the Pharaa^ by Mr. Eenrick, full of learn- 
ing, yet full of interest, because grafting on the as- 
certained old history ail the m^ern elucidations 
of travelers and artists, oritics and interpreters. 
It appears to be but a portion of a contemplated 
work comprehending a complete history of those 
countries of the East whose civilization preceded 
and influenced that of Greece ; and to our pro- 
per understanding of which, the discovery of the 
hieroglyphic character, and such researches as 
those of Mr. Layard, have lately contributed an 
entire new world of information. Another book 
remarkable for the precision and completeness 
of its knowledge, is Doctor Latham’s Natwral 
History of the Varieties of Man^ a very import- 
ant contribution-to the literature of ethnology ; 
and with this is connected in subject, though 


not it any other kind of merit, an eccentric 
fragment on the Races of Man, by Dr. Robert 

Knox. Mrs. Jameson has published a second* 

series of her Poetry of Sacred and Legendary 
Art^ in a volume of Legends of the Monastic 
Orders^ similiarly illustrated ; and nothing can 
be more graceful than this lady’s treatment of a 
subject which has not much that is graceful in 

itself. To biography, a new volume of the 

Life of Chalmers has been the most interesting 
addition. A Life of Ebenezer Elliott^ by his 
son-in-law, possesses also some interest; and, 
with a little less of the biographer and more of 
the biography, would have been yet more suc- 
cessful. In English fiction, a semi-chartist 
novel called Alton Locke, full of error and 
earnestness, and evidently by a University 
man of the so-called Christian Socialist school, 
is the most noticeable work of the kind that 
has lately appeared. The other romances 
of the month have been translations from the 
German and French. The Tioo Brothers is 
somewhat in the school of Miss Bremer ; and 
Stella and Vanessa is a novel by a graceful 
French writer* very agreeably translated by 
Lady Duff Gordon, of which the drift is to ex- 
cuse Swift for his conduct to Mrs. Johnson 
and Miss Vanhomrigh. The subject is curious, 
and the treatment (for a Frenchman) not less 
so. Nothing painful or revolting is dwelt upon, 
and if it does not satisfy it fails to offend.— < — 
The London Morning Chronicle has an extend- 
ed and elaborate review of Mr. Ticknor’s 
great “ History of Spanish Literature,” in 'which 
it pays the highest possible compliments to the 
accomplished author. “The masterly sweep 
of. his general grasp,” it says, “and the elab- 
orated finish of his constituent sketches, silence 
the caviller at the very outset, and enforce him 
to respectful study, while the unaffected ease 
of the style, lively but not flippant, charms the 
attention, and not seldom disguises the amount 
of research and indagation which has been be- 
stowed uplbn each stage of the history.” It 
closes its review with this emphatic praise : 
“ this History will at once talce its position as 
the standard book of reference upon Spanish 
literature, but it will not take the cold honors 
of the shelf usually accorded to such volumes, 
for it will not only be consulted but read. Wo 
cordially congratulate our* American friends 
upon possessing a compatriot who is able to 
make such a contribution to English literature 
—we are not aware that we are equally fortu- 
nate.” The third series of Southey’s Com- 

mon-Place Book has just appeared. Unlike 
the former series, which consisted of selections 
of rare and striking passages, and so possessed 
a general and independent value, the present 
volume consists mainly of brief notes or refer- 
ences to important passages in a great variety 
of works, bearing upon the subjects of Civil 
and Ecclesiastical History, Biography, and Lit- 
erature in general. The references are so 
brief, and the works referred to so rare, that 
the book will prove of little service except *to 
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those who have access to large public libraries. 
Probably not One book in ten of those re- 
ferred to is to be found in any library in this 
country. The volume, however, furnishes evi- 
dence still strongei^ than the others, of the 
wonderful extent, variety, and accuracy of 
Southey's reading ; it shows that he was a sort 
of living library, a walking study *, he read al- 
most every thing that appeared, and method- 
ized, and laid up in his mind all that was worth 
preserving, of what he read, and thus gained a 
super-eminence of information which has rarely 
. been surpassed. The third volume of his Com- 
mon-Place Book is not altogether destitute 
of those quaint and singular selections which 
gave so rare a charm to those that preceded. 

The North British Review for the current 

quarter, from which we gave some extracts in 
our September number, has an article upon the 
disputed claims of Messrs. Stephenson & Fair- 
bairn to the credit of having invented the Tubular 
i>ridge. If the facts upon which the reasonings 
of the reviewer are based, are correctly stated, 
there can be no doubt that a large, perhaps the 
larger share of the credit due to this greatest 
triumph of modern engineering, belongs to Will- 
iam Fairuauin, of Manchester, by whom all the 
experiments were undertaken that demonstrated 
the practicability of the undertaking, and proved i 
that a square form was much stronger than the 
nslliptical one, which was originally proposed. 
Mr. Fairbairn, it is stated, showed conclusively 
by actual experiment, in opposition to the opinion 
of Mr. Stephenson, that suspension chains, as an 
additional means of support, were not needed, 
thus avoiding an outlay of some c£200,000. 
^Successful as the experiment has been in a 
scientific point of view, the railroad of which 
this bridge fijrms a link, has been most unfor- 
tunate in a pecuniary aspect. The stock con- 
sists of two kinds, the original, and preferential. 
In July, 1850, the former was selling at a loss 
of <£72 10s., and the latter at a loss of £33 Ss. 
Sd. on every <^100, involving a fotal loss to the 

stockholders orc£l,764,000. The Barbarigo 

Gallery at Venice, celebrated for ages for its 
rich collection, especially of the works of Titian, 
has been purchased by the court of Russia for 
560,000 francs, or «£22,400 sterling. A now 
singer, Madame Fiorentini, has appeared at Her 
Majesty's Theatre in London, who attracts con- 
siderable attention. She is a native of Seville, 
and married to Mr. Jennings, an English officer. 
She received her musical education in London, 
and made her first public appearance at Berlin 
only twelve months since. ■ T he telegraphic 
wires between Dqver and Calais, or rather Cape 
Grinez, have been laid and got into operation. 
Dispatches have been received in this country 
which were sent from Paris to London by this 
means. Thirty miles of wire, incased in a 
strong coating of gutta percha, have been im- 
bedded, os far as this could possibly be done, in 
the bottom of the channel, by means of leaden 
weights. It remains now to bo seen whether 
the precautions taken are siifiicicnt to protect 


the wire from the ravages c>f the ocean's 
the assaults of ships' anchors, and the shifting^ 
sands which are known to underlie the Straits 
of Dover.— —A duel took place at Perigueuz ' 
between MM. Chavoix and Dupont, in w^ich 
the latter was killed. The latter was oditw of 
a paper called Echo de Vaone, and had ulTended 
M. Chavoix, a wealthy proprietor, by severe 
strictures on his conduct. Both were members 
of the Assembly. They fought with pistols at 
twenty-five paces. M. Chavoix won the throw 
for the choice of position, and M. Dupont for 
first fire. Dupont fired and missed. Chavoix, 
declaring that he^could not see clearly, waited 
till the smoke of his adversary’s discharge passed, 
and fired at an interval of some seconds. His 
ball struck the forehead of Dupont, who fell stark 
dead upon the plain without uttering a cry or a 

groan. The distinguished French Novelist 

M. Balzac died at Paris on the 18th of Au- 
gust, aged 51. He was in many important re- 
spects, the foremost of French writers. He was 
originally a journeyman printer at Tours, his 
native place. His earlier works obtained a fair 
measure of success, but it was not until after 
many years' apprenticeship, either anonymously 
or under assumed cognomens, that he ventured 
to communicate his name to the public. And 
no sooner was the name given than it became 
popular — and in a little while famous — ^famous 
not in France alone, but all over l^urope. His 
success was almost as brilliant as that of Walter 
Scott himself. In addition to his romances, 
Balzac wrote some theatrical pieces, and* for a 
while edited and contributed a good deal to the 
Revm Parisienne. Since the revolution Balzac 
published nothing, but was engaged in visiting 
the battle-fields of Germany and Russia, and in 
piling up materials for a series of volumes, to 
bo entitled Scenes de la Vie Militaire, He 
leaves behind several MS. works, partially or 
wholly completed. His design was to make all 
his romances form one great work, under the 
title of the Comedie Jlumaine ^ — ^tbe whole being 
a minute dissection of the difierent classes of 
French society. Only a little while before his 
death, he stated that, in what he had done, he 
had but half accomplished his task. Next to 
his great celebrity, the most remarkable feature 
in his career is a strong passion which he form- 
ed for a Russian countess, and which, after 
years of patient sufiering, he had the satisfac- 
tion of having rewarded by the gift of the lady's 
hand. Shortly after his marriage — which took 
place some two years ago— he was attacked 
with a disease of the heart, and that carried him 
oif. He and his wife had only been a few 
months in Paris when this sad event took place. 
His funeral was celebrated with a good deal 
of ceremony, and an eloquent funeral oration 
was pronounced by M. Victor Hugo. "-Sir 
Martin Arcuer Shee, President of the Royal 
Academy, died at Brighton on the 19th, in his 
80th year. Ho was elected to the above office 
in 1830, on the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
when he received the honor of knighthood. He 
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retired in 1845 from the active duties of the 
office, which have been' since performed by Mr. 
Turner.— The late Sir Robert Peel has 
left directions in his will for the early publica- 
tion of his political memoirs, and has ordered 
that ^,he profits arising from the publication 
shall be given to some public institution for the 
education of the working classes. Ho has con- 
fided the task of preparing these memoirs to 
Lord Mahon and Mr. Cardwell. 


In the settlement of German affairs little 
progress has yet been made by the Congress at 
Frankfort. At a meeting on the 8th of Augu^, 
at which Count Thun, the Austrian plenipoten- 
tiary, presided, it was decided that Austria 
should formally invite all the members of the 
Bund to assemble at Frankfort on the 1st of 
September next. A circular note of the 18th 
of August, in which the Minister-President re- 
iterates the assurances so solemnly given in the 
circular of the 19th July, that it is the earnest 
wish of Austria to make such reforms in the 
Act of Confederation as may be required by the 
recent change of circumstances in Germany, 
and may conduce to the unity of the common 
fatherland, w'as accordingly dispatched with the 
Frankfort summons to the different courts on 
the 1 5th. It remains to be seen whether Prus- 
sia and the League will accept this proposal. 

The third meeting of the General Peace 

Congress comimencod at Frankfort on the 22d 
of Augu.st. There vrere some two thousand 
delegates in attendance, mostly from England, 
France, the United States, and Germany. Gen. 
Haynau w^as present for a time. Resolutions 
wore submitted, discussed, and adopted, depre- 
cating a resort to arms, and urging the propri- 
ety and expediency of settling all international 
differences by arbitration. Dr. Jaup presided, 
and speeches were made by delegates from 
every nation. Amopg the most prominent rep- 
resentatives from the United States w'ere Elihu 
Burritt, Professor Cleavcland, Dr. Hitchcock, and 
George Copway, an Indian chief; Mr. Cobden, of 
England, and Cormenin and Girardin, of France 
were also in attendance. The session lasted 
three days. ^ 

In Piedmont a great sensation has been 
produced by a collmil with the papal power. 
The Sardinian Minister of Finance, the Cavaliere 
Santa Rosa^ who had supported the ministry in 
passing the law which rendered the clergy 
amenable to the civil courts, being on his death- 
bed, was refused the sacrament by the monks, 
under the direction of Franzoni the Archbishop 
of Turin. At his funeral such excitement was 
manifestedjby the people, that to avoid an actual 
outbreak. The monks were ordered to leave the 
city, ant) the possessions of their order were se- 
questered. In the search through their house, 
doemoieDts were found which inculpated the 


Archbishop Franzoni himself, and he was con- 
sequently^rrested and imprisoned in the fortress 
of Fenostrelles. Both Austria and France, how- 
ever, have interfered ; and, in consequence, the 
editor of VOpinione^ a liberal journal, has been 
banished from the Sardinian States. It is stated 
that Lord Palmerston has addressed to the Court 
of the Vatican a most energetic note, in which 
he cautions it against adopting violent meas- 
ures toward Sardinia, and persevering in the 
system hitherto pursued by the Pope with re- 
gard to that Government. 

A letter from Rome, of the 20th, in the Con- 
»tiiutionnel^ states that several persons have been 
arrested there for a supposed conspiracy to as- 
sassinate the Pope, on Assumption day, by throw- 
ing crystal balls filled with explosive substances 
into his carriage when on his way to church to 
pronounce the benediction. The discovery of 
the plot prevented all danger. There was some 
agitation on the following Sunday, as it was 
supposed that there had been a plot against the 
Austrian Ambassador, on the anniversary of the 
birth of the Emperor. A strong armed force 
was placed near his palace to protect it, and in 
the evening some arrests were made. 


A continuance of heavy rain in Belgium on 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th has produced disastrous 
inundations in various parts of that country. At 
Antwerp there w’as a tremendous storm of rain, 
wund, and thunder. The lightning struck several 
buildings ; many of the streets -were under water ; 
and large trees were uprooted in the neighbor- 
ing country. At Ghent a largo sugar manu- 
factory was destroyed by lightning, and people 
were killed by it in different places. A great 
part of the city of Brussels and the neighboring 
villages were under water for nearly two days j 
and many houses wTro so much damaged that 
they fell, and a number of persons perished. 
Near Charleroi all the fields were suWerged. 
and the injury done to the crops was immense. 
At Valenciennes the Scheldt overfiowed, inun- 
dating the neighboring country, and causing 
vast devastation. The damage done to the 
crops has produced a rise in the price of fiour. 
Many bridges have been swept away, and 
the injury done to the railways has been im- 
mense. 

From Schleswig Holstein, we learn that 
the continued rains have prevented all renewal 
of operations in the field. The Danes have es- 
tablished a permanent camp near Ramstedt, and 
the marshes in that vicinity have been complete- 
ly flooded. The Emperor of Russia has created 
General Krogh, the Danish Commander-in- 
Chief, Knight of the Order of St. Anne of the 
first class, for the distinguished bravery and 
prudence w'hich he displayed in the engagements 
of the 24th and 25th of July, at Idstedt. 
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Rural Hours, by A Lady, published by G. P. 
Putnam, is an admirable volume, the effect of 
which is like a personal visit to the charming 
scenes which the writer portrays with such a 
genuine passion for nature, and so much vivacity 
and truthfulness of description. Without the faint- 
est trace of afffectution, or even the desire to pre- 
sent the favorite surroundings of her daily life in 
overdone pictures, she quietly jots down the sights 
and sounds, and odorous blossomings of the sea- 
sons as they pass, and by this intellectual hon- 
esty and simplicity, has given a peculiar charm 
to her work, which a more ambitious style of 
composition would never have been able to com* 
mand. Her eye for nature is as accurate as 
her enthusiasm is sincere. She dwells on the 
minute phenomena of daily occurrence in their 
season with a just discrimination, content with 
clothing them in their own beauty, and never 
seeking to increase their brilliancy by any arti- 
ficial gloss. Whoever has a love for commun- 
ing with nature in the sweet hour of prime,’’ 
or in the “still twilight,” for watching the varied 
glories of the revolving year, will be grateful to 
the ^writer of this picturesque volume for such a 
fragrant record of rural experience. The author 
is stated to be a daughter of Cooper, the distin- 
guished American novelist, and she certainly 
exhibits an acuteness of observation, and a vigor 
of description, not unworthy of her eminent 
parentage. 

A new edition of the Greek and English 
Lexicon, by Professor Edward Robinson, (Har- 
per and Brothers) will be received with lively 
satisfaction by the large number of Biblical 
students in this country and in England who 
are under such deep obligations to the previous 
labors of Dr. Robinson in this department of 
philology. The work exhibits abundant evi- 
dence of the profound and discriminating re- 
search, the even more than German patience of 
labor, the rigid impartiality, and the rare critical 
acumen for which the name of the author is 
proverbial wherever the New-Testament Lexi- 
cography Is made the object of earnest study. 
Since the publication of the first edition, fourteen 
years since, which w’as speedily followed by 
three rival editions in Great Britain, and two 
abridgments, the science of Biblical philology 
has made great progress ; new views have been 
developed by the learned labors of Wahl, Bret- 
schneider, Winer, and others ; the experience of 
the author in his official duties for the space of 
ten years, had corrected and enlarged his own 
knowledge ; ho had made a personal exploration 
of many portions of the Holy Land ; and under 
these circumstances, when ■ he camo to the re- 
vision of the work, ho found that a large part 
of it must be re-written, and the remainder sub- 
mitted to such alterations, corrections, and im- 
iprovements, as were almost as laborious as the 
composition of a new Lexicon. The plan of the 
work in its present enlarged form, embraces 


the etymology of each word given — ^the logical 
deduction of all its significations, which qccur 
in the New Testament — ^the various combinar 
tions of verbs and adjectives — the different forms 
and inflections of words — the interpretation of 
difficult passages — and a reference to every pas- 
sage of the New Testament in which the word 
is found. No scholar can examine the volume, 
without a full conviction of the eminent success 
with which this comprehensive plan has been 
executed, and of the value of the memorial hero 
presented to the accuracy and thoroughness of 
American scholarship. The practical use of 
the work will be greatly facilitated by the clear- 
ness and beauty of the Greek type on which it 
is printed, being an admirable specimen of the 
Porson style. 

The Berber, or Mountaineer of the Mias, by 
William S. Mayo, M.D., published by G. P. 

I Putnam, is toned down to a very’ considerable 
degree from the high-colored pictures which 
produced such a dazzling effect in Kaloolah, the 
work by which the author first became known 
to tne public. The scene is laid in Morocco, 
affording the writer an occasion for the use of a 
great deal of geographical and historical lore, 
which is introduced to decided advantage as a 
substantial back-ground to the iJtory, which, in 
itself, possesses a sustained and powerful inter- 
est. Dr. Mayo displays a rare talent in indi- 
vidualizing character: his groups consist of 
distinct persons, without any confased blunder- 
ing or repetition ; ho is not only a painter of 
manners, but an amateur of passion *, and hence 
his adm^able descriptions are combined with 
rapid and effective touches, which betray no 
ordinary insight into the subtle philosophy of 
the heart. The illusion of the story is some- 
times impaired by the introduction of the novel- 
ist in the first person, a blemish which we 
should hardly have looked for in a writer who is so 
obviously well acquainted with the resources of 
artistic composition as the author of this volume. 

Harper and Brothers have issued the Fifth 
Part of The Life and Correspondence of Robert 
Southey, which brings the biography down to 
the fifty-fifth yc^ of his age, and to the close 
of the year 1828. The next number will com- 
plete the work, which has sustained a uniform 
interest from the commencement, presenting a 
cliarming picture of the domestic habits, lite- 
rary enterprises, and characteristic moral feat- 
ures of its eminent subject. Mr. Southey’s 
connection with the progress of English litera- 
ture during the early part of the present century, 
his strong political predilections, the extent and 
variety of his productions, and his singular de- 
votion to a purely intellectual life, make his 
biography one of the most entertaining and 
instructive records that have recently been pub- 
lished in this department of letters. His son, 
Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, by whom the 
work is edited, has acquitted himself of his task 
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with admirable judgment and modesty^ never 
obtruding himself on* the notice of the reader, 
and leaving the correspondence, which, in fact, 
forms a continuous narrative, to make its nat- 
ural impression, without weakening its force by 
suiv^rfluous comment The present number con- 
tains several letters to our distinguished coun- 
tryman, Georgs Ticknor, Esq., of Boston, 
which will be read with peculiar interest on 
oCconnt of their free remarks on certain Amer- 
ican celebrities, and their criticisms on some of 
the popular productions of American literature. 

Among the late valuable theological publico^ 
lions, is Works of Joseph Bellamy^ 
with a Memoir of his Life Md Character^ by 
Teton Edwards, issued by the Doctrinal Tract 
and Book Society, Boston, in two volumes. As 
models of forcible reasoning, and of ingenious 
and subtle analysis, the theological disquisitions 
of Dr. Bellamy have seldom been surpassed, and 
their reproduction in the present form will be 
grateful to many readers who have not been se- 
duced by the excitements of the age from thejr | 
love of profound and acute speculation. The 
memoir prefixed to these volumes gives an in- 
teresting view of the life of a New England 
clergyman of the olden time. 

Adelaide Lmdeay^ from the prolific and vigor- 
oos pen of Mrs. Marsh, the author of ‘*Two 
Old Men’s Tales,” “ The Wilmingtons,” &c., 
forms the onp hundred and forty-seventh num- 
ber of Harp^ and Brothers’ Library of Select 
Novels.” 

Popular Education ; for the Use of Parents 
and Teachers (Harper and Brothers), is the title 
of a volume by Ira Mathew, prepared in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the Legislature of 
Michigan, and discussing the subject, in its 
multifarious aspects and relations, '^Ith a thor- 
oughness, discrimination, and ability, which can 
not fail to make it a work of standard authority 
in the department to which it is devoted. The 
author has been Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in the State of Michigan ; his official 
position has put him in possession of a groat 
amount'' of facts and statistics in relation to the I 
subject ; he b inspired with a noble zeal in the 
cause of education^ and in the production of 
this volume, has given a commendable proof of 
his industry, good sqpse, and thorough acquaint- 
ance with an interest on whiph he rightly judges 
that the future prosperity of the American Re- 
public essentially depends. 

C. S. Francis and Co. have published The 
Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning Jn a 
beautiful edition of two volumes, including 
“The Seraphim, with other Poems,” as first 
published in England in 1838, and the contents 
of the previous American edition. This edition 
is introduced with a Critical Essay, by H. T. 
Tuckbrkan, taken from his “ Thoughts on the 
Poets,” presenting in refined and tasteful lan- 
gdige, a discriminating view of Mrs. Bbown- 
inA position among the living poets of England. 
Mr. Tuokerman makes use of no extravagant 
encomium in his estimate of her powers ^ his 


remarks are less enthusiastic than critical ; and, 
indeed, the more ardent admirers of Mrs. Brown- 
ing would deem them of too subdued a tone, and 
deficient in an adequate appreciation of her pe- 
culiar boldness, originality, and beauty. The 
edition now presented to the public will be 
thankfully accepted by the wide circle which 
has learned to venerate Mrs. Browning’s genius, 
and will serve to extend the healthful interest 
cherished by American readers in the most 
remarkable poetess of modem times. 

The Companion; After Dinner Table Talk^ 
by Chbtwood Eveltn, Esq. (New York : G. 
P. Putnam), is the title of a popular compilation 
from favorite English authors, prepared with a 
good deal of tact and discrimination, and form- 
ing an appropriate counterpart to T%e Lift for 
the Lazy^ published some time since by the 
same house. 

George P. Putnam has just issued The Deer 
Slayer^ by J. Fenimore Cooper, being the 
first volume of the author’s revised edition of 
The Leather Stocking Tales. 

Among the swarm of Discourses and Funeral 
Orations, occasioned by tho death of the late 
President Taylor, we have seen none of a more 
striking character than The Sermon delivered at 
the Masonic Hall^ Cincinnati, by T. H. Stock- 
ton. It presents a series of glowing and im- 
pressive pictures of public life in Washington, 
of the tombs of the departed Presidents, of emi- 
nent American statesmen now no more, of the 
progress of discovery in this country, and of the 
march of improvement in modem times. The 
too florid character of some portions of the Dis- 
course is amply redeemed by the spirit of wise 
patriotism and elevated religion with which it 
is imbued, while it has the rare merit of beinjf 
entirely free from the commonplaces of the pul- 
pit, In a note to this discourse, it is stated that 
the author is desirous of forming a collection of 
Sermons, Orations, Addresses, &c., on the death 
of General Taylor, and that editors and speak- 
ers will confer a favor on him by forwarding 
him a copy of their several publications. 

The Relations of the American ’Scholar to his 
Country and his Times (Baker and Scribner), is 
the title of an Address delivered by Henry J. 
Ratmond, before the Associate Alumni of the 
University of Vermont, maintaining the doctrine 
that educated men, instead of retiring from the 
active interests and contending passions of the 
I w'orld, to some fancied region of serene con- 
templation, are bound to share in the struggle, 
the competition, the warfare of society. This 
is argued, with a variety of illustrations, from 
the character of the education of the scholar, as 
combining theory and practice, and from the 
peculiar tendencies of American society, now in 
a state of rapid fermentation and development. 
Mr. Raymond endeavors to do justice both to 
the Conservative and Radical elements, which 
are found in eur institutions and national char- 
acter, and to discuss those difficult problems 
in a spirit of moderation, and without passion. 
Of the literary character of this production, the 
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writer of the present notice can speak with 
more propriety in another place. * 

The Recent Progrese of Mtronomyy by Elias 
* Loomis (Harper and Brothers), exhibits the 
most important astronomical discoveries made 
within the last ten years, with special reference 
to the condition of the science in the United 
States. Among the topics treated in detail, 
are the discovery of the planet Neptune, the ad- 
dition to our knowledge of comets, with a full 
account of Miss Mitchell’s comet, the new stars 
and nebulae, the determination of longitude by 
the electric telegraph, the manufacture of tel- 
escopes in the United States, and others of equal 
interest both to men of science and the intelli- 
gent reader in general. Professor Loomis dis- 
plays a singularly happy talent in bringing the 
results of scientific investigation to the level of 
the common mind, and we predict a hearty 
welcome to his little volume, as a lucid and 
delightful compendium of valuable knowledge. 
The author states in the Preface, that “ he has 
endeavored to award equal and exact justice 
to all American astronomers; and if any indi- 
vidual should feel that his lajiors in this de- 
partment have not been fairly represented, he is 
requested to furnish in writing a minute account 
of the same,” and he shall receive amends in a 
second edition of the work. 

Professor Loomis’s Mathematical Course has 
met with signal favor at the hands of the best 
iiTstructors in our higher institutions of learning. 
New editions of his Algebra and the Geometry 
have recently been issued ; and a new volume 
on Analytical Geometry^ and the Calculus, com- 
pleting the course, will soon appear. 

Tiuth and Poetry, from my own Life, or the 
Autobiography of Goethe, edited by Parke God- 
win, is issued in a second edition by George P. 
Putnam, with a preface, showing the plagiar- 
isms which have been committed on it in a pre- 
tended English translation from the original, by 
'one John Oxenford. This enterprising person 
has made a bold appropriation of the American 
version, with only such changes as might serve 
the purpose of concealing the fraud. In ad- 
dition to this felonious proceeding, he charges 
the translation to which bo has helped himself 
so freely, with various inaccuracies, not only 
stealing the property, but giving it a bod name. 
The work of the American editor has thus 
found a singular, but oficctual guarantee for its 
value, and is virtually pronounced to bo a tran.s- 
lation incapable of essential improvement. With 
the resources possessed by Mr. Godwin, in his 
own admirable command both of the German 
and of the English language, and the aid of the 
rare scholarship in this department of letters of 
Mr. Charles A. Dana and Mr. John S. Dwiort, 
to whom a portion of the work was intrusted, he 
could not fail to produce a version which would 
leave little to be desired by the most fastidious 
•critic. It is unnecessary to speak of the merits 
of the original, which is familiar to all who have 
the slightest tincture of German literature. As 
.a history of the progress of literary culture in 


Germany, as well as of the rich development of 
Goethe’s own mind, it is *one of the most in- 
stnictive, and at the same time, the most enter- 
taining biographies in any language. 

Daniel Adee has republished, in a cheap 
form, the twenty-first part of Braithwait^s 
Retrospect of Practical Medicine and Surgery, a 
work richly entitled to a place in every phy- 
sioian’s library. 

Domestic History of the Revolution, by Mrs: 
Ellet (Baker and Scribner), follows the thread 
of the Revolutionary drama, unfolding many 
agreeable and often touching incidents, which 
hav^ not been brought to light before, and illus- 
trating the manner^ and society of that day, in 
connection with the great struggle for national 
life. The researches of the author in collecting 
materials for “ The Women of the Revolution,” 
have put her in possession of a variety of domes- 
tic details and anecdotes, illustrative of the state 
of the country at different intervals,, which she 
has used with excellent effect in the composition 
of this volume. Without indulging in fanciful 
embellishment, she has confined herself to the 
simple facts of history, rejecting all traditional 
matter, which is not sustained by undoubted 
authority. The events of the war in the upper 
districts of South Carolina, are described at 
length, as, in the opinion of Mrs. Ellet, no his- 
tory has ever yet done justice to that portion of 
the country, nor to the chivalrous actors W'ho 
there signalized themselves in the^ovolution 
ary contest. 

D. Appleton and Company have published an 
interesting volume of American biography, en- 
titled Lives of Eminent Literary and Scientific 
Men, by Janes Wynne, M.D, comprising me- 
moirs of Franklin, President Edwards, Fulton, 
Chief Justiee Marshall, Rittenhouse, and Eh 
Whitney. They ‘are composed in a tone of 
great discrimination and reserve, and scarcely 
in a single estimate come up to the popular 
estimation of the character described. Doctor 
Franklin and President Edwards, especially, are 
handled in a manner adapted to chill all enthusi- 
asm which may have been connected with their 
names. Nor does the scientific fame of Robert 
Fulton gather any new brightness under the 
author’s hands. This cool dissection of tho 
dead may not bo in accordance with the public 
taste, but in justice to the author, it should be 
borne in mind that he is a surgeon by profession 

The same house has issued an edition of 
Cicero* s Select Orations, with Notes, by Professor 
E. A. Johnson, in which liberal use has been 
made of tho most recent views of eminent Ger 
man philologists. Tho volume is highly credit- 
able to tho industry and critical acumen of the 
Editor, and will prove a valuable aid to the 
student of the classics. 

Lady Willoughby^ s Diary is reprinted by A. 
S. Barnes and Co., New York — ^the first Amer- 
ican edition of a volume unrivaled for its sweet- 
ness and genuine pathos. 

The Young WomanU Book of Health, by Dr. 
William A. Alcott, published by Tappan, 
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Wtrittemore, and«'Co., Rostoli, is an originai where still, remembered with 

summary of exosllent ph^ologicai preempts, rpep^t ajd ^. the.thoii^^ds oroustdni- 

ezpressed with the simplicity and distinctness era .snattereddl over our inimepsecdiptiy^ aiv^ 
for. which the author is celebrated. wiith auction and gratitude by whose 

Sonffs of Labor <Mid Other Poemt is the title forties were aided, wd whose credit was es- 
"of a new voluiae by John G. Whittier, pub* tablished, by their genefouscoiiddenbe and tiihely 
lished by Ticknor, Reed, and Fields, Boston, aid* Mr. Benjamin S. Collins is how'Iiving in 
containing the sphrited lyrios which have already dignified retirement, op his farm in Westchester 
, gained a large share of favor in the public jour- . Coun^. Seye^ other members of the family, 
nals. formerly connected with the bookselling business, 

Poems of the Hearty by George W. Nichol- have also retired with a competency, and arc no\^ 
SON, (G. 6. Appleton, Philadelphia), is the “last usefully devoting their time and attentioh to the 
production of the author’s boyhood,” and ex- promotion of the various eha^ritable institutions 
hibits the most decided marks of its origin. of the country. Mr. Hannat died about a year 
The Mariner^s Vision ^s the title of a Poem smoe— and here we may be permitted to record 
by T. L. Donnelly, Philadelphia, evidently our grateful memoiy of one of the best men, and 
written with little preparation, but. showing one of the most enterprising booksellers ever 
some traces of poetic talent, which may ripen known in our country. His exceeding modesty 
into excellence at a future day. prevented his marked and excellent qualities from 

A beautiful reprint of Stop’s FabUs^ edited being much known out of the small circle of his im- 
by Rev. Thomas Garnes, with more than Fifty mediate friends — ^but by them he is remembered 
Illustrations from Tennial’s designs has been with feelings of love and veneration. The house 
issued by Robert B. Collins, New York, in a of Collins & Hannay became subsequently B. 
style of superb typography, which can not fail A S. Collins; Collins, Keese, & Co.; Collins, 
to command the admiration of the amateur. Brother, & Co. ; and Collins & Brother ; now 
The volume before us awakens recollections at last Robert B. Collins, the publisher of the 
of “by-gone days,” in the Publishers of this work under notice. We trust he may pursue 
Magazine, uponwhieh we love to dwell, ^sop’s the path to fortune with the same honorable 
Fables was among the first books which passed purposes, by the same honorable means, and 
through our press. Some thirty years since, with the same gratifying result, which sig- 
we printed an edition of it for the late Evert nalized the efforts of his worthy prcdecesjtors. 
Duyckinck, Esq. (fatheir of the present acoom- Nor are the names of the printer and sterco- 
plished editors the Literary World)^ one of typer of the present volume without a fratcr- 
the leading booksellers and publishers of his day, nal interest. The printer, Mr. Van Nordrn, 
and, in eveiy sense, “a go^ man and true,” as one of our early and highly esteemed associate.^, 
well as one of our earliest and best friends, may now be termed a typographer of the old 
His memory to us is precious — his early kind- school. The quality of his work is good evidence 
ness will ever live in our recollection. , that he is entitled to the reputation, which' has 

The name of Collins (publisher of the present been long accorded to him, of being one' of the 
edition), has been so long and closely associated best printers in the country. The stereotyper 
with the book trade in this count^, that we of this work, our old friend Smith, is by no 
apprehend the public may feel some interest in means a novice in his department. We are 
a short sketch of the ri.se and progress of this glad to see that he, too, so ably maintains his 
most respectable publishing firm. Isaac Col- long-estaUished reputation. May the publisher, 
LINS, a member of the Society of Friends, wus the printer, and the stereotyper of this edition 
the founder of the house. He originally <»une of .^sop, ever rejoice in the sunshine of prospor- 
from Virginia, and commenced the printing and ity, and may their shadows never bo less ! 
bookselling business in the city of Trenton, New Geo. P. Putnam has published a work entitled 
Jersey, about the close of the Revolutionary War, New Elements of Geometry ^ by Seba Smith, 
where he printhi the first quarto Bible published which can not fail to attract the notice of the 
in America. This Bible was so highly esteemed curious reader, on account of the good faith and 
for its correctness, that the American Bible evident ability with which it sustains what must 
Society was at some pains to obtain a copy, be regarded by all orthodox science as a system 
from which to print their excellent editions of of enormous mathematical paradoxes. The 
the Scriptiires. It would take too much space treatise is divided into three parts, namely, The 
to follow the various changes in the firm, under Philosophy of Geometry, Demonstrations in 
the names of Isaac Collins;r Isaac Collins & Son, Geometry, and Harmonies of Geometry. In 
Collins, Perkins & Co., Collins & Co., down to opposition to the ancient geometers, by whom 
the establishment of the house of Collins A Han- the definitions and axioms of the science were 
nay, about the olose of the last war. This oon- fixed, Mr. Smith contends that the usual division 
eem.was composed of Benjamin S. Collins of magnitudes into lines, surfaces, and solids ia 
(the m -of Isaac), and Samuel Hannay, who .without foundation, that every mathematical line 
had been educated for tbe business by the old has a breadth, as definite, as meararable, and 
^%Uaseof Colfins A Co. The entarprise, Bberal- as clearly demonstrable as its length, and that 
ity, wd industiy of this firm soon placed them eveiy mathematical surfoce has a thiekness, as 
at tlfe bead of the book trade in tbe dty of New definite, as measurable, and as clearly domon- 
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dtoandfaif of ilie troe loMoii’toMOli anm« too tolr#fl)ryaiin< dtog« very otoderato 
ben, lugttitooe, md fiNraii;i Htoe, tlie to* portto of whkm tnme he hei been at the heed 
MttM of nodem aiia^yjtol tototto, trluek ef e lendiiy jonraal m Boetoai end in the eiyoy. 
to been oompleiaed of bigb atooMei, the aent of b tm vf|NtooB, faeib as e bold en^ 
nethentoseleoiiiMMekeivtotolBtoliiicn^^ vigorons tosher, to e epigrenimetic, 

growth of feliM with eoaoqto^iy melt to highly eftetire writer. Inthie lest raspew, 
quantitiee of frntt. Tfalo evU Nr. Asimi eii|N> indeed, few ton in enjr depnMent of literature . 
poses will be avoided adopting to prinoipl^ ean bto of a more toiliu' aequaintanoe with 
that as the measlureiiient of exteniioii k to to kKoosatle nieeflee of oWr latagnage, or a 
object of geometry, linee wfthodt bitotb, to more skillfol mastery of its varhms resborcfes, 
surfaces without thiohness, are imaginaiy tld&ge, ton the author of the present Tcdomes. His in* 
of which this dgid to exeat eoienoe Oen tto flnenoe has been eeyibly felt, even nmcNig the 
no oogninano^ £veiy tfab^ which ohmee purists of the Ameiieen Athens, to under the 
within the reach of geometry most have est- very droppings of the Mueee’ sanotnary at^Cam- 
tension, must have magnitnde, most oconpy bridge, in presetvbig the ** wells of K^lisb on* 
a portion of space, and aooofdiogly must ha^ deiM” Arm the oormptions of rash innovalors 
extension in every direction from its oentre. on the wholesome, reoog^ixed canons of language. 
Hence, as there is bnt one hind of qnan- His saroestio pen has always bien a terror to 
tity in geometry, lines, enrfaoea, to solids most evil doers in this region of crime. In the work 
have identically the same nnlt of oomparison, before ns, we should have been glad of a larger 
and most be always perfect measnres of each proportion from the author himself, insteed of 
cither. The unit may ba inflnjtely varied in the oopious extracts from the newspapers of old 
size— it being the name or representative of times, which, to be sure, have a cnrions, anti- 
any assumed magnitade to which it is applied-^ quarian interest, but whioh are of too remote a 
but It always represents a magnitude of a defl«- date to cfommand the attention of this foaf** 
nite form, and hence a magnitude which has an generatiott. The aketohea whioh are given 
extension in every direction from its centre, of several New England oelebrities of a past 
and consequently represents not only one in age are so natural to spicy, as to make 
length, but also one in breadth, and one in us wish that we had more of them. ^Materials 
thickness. " One inch, for example, in pure for a third volume, embraeiog matters of a more 
geometry, is always one onbio inch, but when recent date, we are told by the iuthor, are not 
used to measure a line, or extension in one wanting ; we sincerely hope that he will permit 
direction, we take only one dimension of the them to see the light ; and eapebially that the 
unit, namely, the linear edge of the cube, and call for this publication may not be defeated by 
thus the operation not demanding either the an event, as he intimates, ^*to whioh all are 
breadth or the thickness of the unit, geometers subject — an event whioh may happen to-mor- 
have fallen into the error of supposing that a row, to must happen soon.'* 
line is length withoot any breadth. These are A new edition cf Edward Etbritt’s Ors- 
the leading principles on whioh Mr. Smith Hohb and Spieckes, in two InrgS and elegant 
attempts the audacious task of rearing a new octavos, has been published by Little and Brown, 
fabric of geometrical soienoe, without regard to including in the first volume the oontents of the 
the wisdom of antiquity or the univer&l tr^itions former edition, and in the second volume, the 
of the schools. To us outside barbarians in the addresses delivered on varions occasions, since 
mysteries of matfaematkss, we confess that the the year 1836. In an admirabk*written Pre- 
work has the air of an ingenious paradox ; but face to the present edidon, Mr. Everett gives a\ 
we must leave it to the professors to decide slight, autobiographical description of the oir* 
upon its claims to be a substitute for Euclid, onmstances in which his earlier composhiens 
Playfair, and Legendre. Every one who has a had their origin, and in almost too deprecatory 
fondness for dipping into these recondite subjects a tone, apologizes for the exuberance of styto 
will perceive in Mr. Smith’s volume the marks to excess of national feeling with whioh they 
of profound research, of acute and subtle powers have sometimes been charged. In our opinion, 
of reasoning, and ofgenuinesoientifio enthusiasm, this appeal is uncalled for, as we o^ nowhere 
combined with a noble freedom of thought, and find pri^aotions of this class more distingnished 
a rare intelleotual faonea^. For these q|ialities, for a virginal purity of expression, to grave 
it is certainly entitled to a respeotfnl mention dignity of thought. As a graceful, polished, 
among the cariosities of literature, whatever ai^ impressive rhetorician, it would be difficult 
verdict may be pronounced on the scientific to name the superior of Mr. Everett, and had he 
oblms of the author by a jury of his peers. not been too much trammeled by the somples 
Little and Brown, Boston, have iosaed an inter- of a fastidious taste, with his si^ular powers 
eating work by the Nestor of to New England of fascination, he would have filled a sull broader 
press, JosBPK T. Buokinobam, entitled Sped* sphere than that whioh he has nobly won in the 
mens ^yw^perLiteratun, with FirmmalMt^ literature of his oountiy. We gratefully wel- 
ipoire, Jnecdotee and Etontieeacm, which comes come the announcement with which the preto 
with a peculiar propriety from his veteran pen. concludes, and trust that it will be carried into 
VoL. I.— No. 6— Y Y* 
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efieot at an early date. “ It is still my parpos^ 
should my health .permit, toofler to jthe^jji^io 
indulgence a selection from a. large ntmlberof 
articles contributed by me to the North Amer- 
ican Review, and from the speeches, reports, 
*dnd official correspondence, prepared in the dis- 
charge of the several official stations which I 
have had the honor to fill at home and abroad. 
Nor am I wholly without hope that I shall be 
able to execute the more arduous project to 
which I have devoted a good deal of time for 
many years, and toward which I have collected 
ample materials — that of ai^stematic treatise 
on the modern law of natkns, 'mor^ especially 
in reference to those questott vrhieh have been 
discussed between the goveMntntscif the United 
States and Europe since the pMoe cC^1783.” 

Echoes of the Universe is thef title of a work 
by Henry Christmas, reprinted by A. Hart, 
Philadelphia, containing a curious store of spec- 
ulation and research in regard to the more 
mystical aspects of religion, with a strong ten- 
dency to pa«>s the line which divides the sphere 
of legends and fictions from the field of well- 
established truth. The author is a man of learn- 
ing and various accomplishments ; he writes in 
a style of unusual ‘sweetness and simplicity; his 
pages are pervaded with reverence for the won- 
ders of creation ; and with a singular freedom 
from the skeptioid, destnictive spirit of the day, 
he is star^.ed by no mystery of revelation, how- 
ever difficult of comprehension by the under- 
standing. The substance of this volume was 
(iriginally delivered in the form of letters to an 
Episcopal Missionary Society in England. It 
IS now published in a greatly enlarged shape, 
with the intention of presenting the truths of 
religion in an interesting a.spcet„to minds that 
are imbued with the spirit of modern cultivation. 
Among the Echoes that proceed from the world 
of matter, the author includes those that are 
uttered by the solar system, the starry heavens, 
the laws of imponderable fluids, the discoveries 
of geology, and the natural history of Scripture. 
To these, he supposes, that parallel Echoes may 
be found from the world of Spirit, such as the 
appearance of a Divine Person, recorded in 
Sacred Histor}', the visitations of angels and 
spirits of an order now higher than man, the 
apparitions of Ibe departed spirits of saints, 
the cases recorded of demoniacal possession, 
and the manner in which these narratives 
are supported and explained by reason and 
experience. The seen and the unseen, the 
physical and the immaterial, according to the 
author, will thus be shown to coincide, and the 
Unity of the Voice proved by the Unity of the 
Echo. This is the lofty problem of the volume, 
a"d if it is no‘ solved to tb'* satisfaotior of every 
reader, it will not be for ihe want of a genial 
enthusiasm and an adamantine faith on the part 
of the author. 

The same house has published a neat edition 
of Miss Benoer’s popular Memoir of Anne 
LoUyn. 

A n-'w work by W. G:i:.more S-mms, entitled 


ThehLily and (Baker and Soribiier, New 
Y^l|() consists;^ the romantic legends connect- 
M IwiUi .the e^ablishment of the Huguenots in 
Florida, embroidered upon a substantial fabric 
of historical truth, with great ingenuity and 
artistic efieot. The basis of the work is laid 
in authentic hi|^tQjy,s^facts are not superseded 
by the roiujiliee ; . Ihe vital details of the 

events in qnl^tion vxp embodied in the narrative 
but when fjbe origio^ record is found to be de- 
ficient in interest, th#«uthor has introduced such 
creations of his own as he judged in keeping 
with the sulyect, and adapted to picturesque 
impression. It was his first intention to have 
made the experiment of Coligny in the coloniza- 
tion of Florida, the subject of a poem ; but dread- 
ing the want of sympathy in the mass of readtT.«>, 
ho decided on the present form, as more adapted 
to the popular taste, though perhaps less in ac- 
cordance with the character of the theme. With 
his power of graphic description, and the mild 
poetical coloring which he has throwm around 
the whole narrative, Mr. Simms w'lll delight the 
imaginative reader, w^hile his faithful adherence 
to the spirit of the history renders him an in- 
structive guide through the dusky and faded 
memorials of the past. One of the longest 
stories in the volume is the “Legend of Guer- 
nacho,” a record of love aud sorrow', scarcely 
surpassed in swreetness and beauty by any thing 
in the romance of Indian history. * 

Reminiscences of Congress, by Ciiarlks W 
March, (Baker and Scribner, Now York), i^* 
principally devoted to the personal and political 
history of Daniel Webster, of w'hom it relates 
a variety of piquant anecdotes, and at the same 
time giving an analysis of his most import ‘\iit 
speecbe.s on the floor of Congress. The leading 
statesmen of the United States, without refer- 
enoe to party, are made to sit for their portraits, 
and are certainly sketched with great boldness 
of delineation, though, in some cases, the free 
touches of the artist might be accused of carica- 
ture. Among the distinguished public men who 
are introduced into this gallery are John Q. 
Adams, Clay, Calhoun, Benton, Jackson, and 
Van Buren, whose features can not fail to be 
recognized at sight, how'ever twisted, in some 
respects, they may be supposed to be by their 
respective admirers. Mr. March has had am- 
ple opportunities for gaining a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the subjects he treats ; his observing 
powers are mmble and acute ; without any re- 
markable habits of reflection, be usually rises to 
the level of bis theme ; and with a command of 
fluent and often graceful language, his style, for 
the most part, is not only readable but eminent- 
ly attractive. ' 

A. new and '^reatly enlargM edition of Mental 
Hygems, by W illiam Sweetser, has been pub- 
lished by Geo. P. Putnam — ^a volume which dis- 
cusses the reciprocal influence of tho mental 
and physical conditions, with clearness, anima- 
tion, and good sense. It is well adapted for 
popular reading, no loss than foi professional 
uso. 






Fig. 1. — Evening Costume. 

Fio 1 DRESSES. White is generally adopted for the evening toilet. Muslin, 

* Xi tulle^ and barege forin elegant and very boautiful textures for this description ol 
dress. They are decorated with festooned flounce.s, cut in deep square Vandykes; the muslins 
arc riclily embroidered. A barege, trimmed with narrow ruches oi white silk ribbon, placed upon 

the edge, has the appearance of being pinked at the 
edge. Those of vrhite barege covered with bouquets 
of Aowers, are extremely elegant, trimmed with 
three deep flounces, finished at the edge with a 
ehicoree of green ribbon forming a wave; the same 
description of ehicoree may be placed upon the top 
of the flounces. Corsage d la Louis XV., trimmed 
with ruches to match. For dresses of ItUle, those 
with double skirts are most in vogue. Those cora- 
|K)sed of Brussels t\Ule with five skirts, each skirt 
being finished with a broad hem, through which 
passes a pink ribbon, are extremely pretty. The 
skirts are all raised at the sides with a large moss 
rose enoircled with its buds, the roses diminishing 
in size toward the upper part. These skirts are worn 
over a petticoat of a lively pink silk, so that the 
color «hows through the upper fifth skirt. As to 
the corsage, they all resemble each other ; the Louis 
XV. and Pompadour being those only at present in 
fashion. 

A very beautiful evening dress is represented by 
fig. 1, which shows a front and back view. It is a 
pale lavender dress of striped satin ; the body plaited 
diagonally, both back and front, the plaits meeting 



Fjo. 2. — Morning Costume 
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in the centre. It iias a small jacquette^ pointed at tbe back as well as the front ; plain sleeve 
reaching nearly to. the elbow, finished by a lace ruffle, or frill of the same. ‘ The skirt is long 
and full, and has a rich lace flounce at the bottoi.«. The breadths of satin are put together so 

that the stripes meet in points at the seams. 
Head dress, with lace lappets. 

# ^ represents an elegant style of 

body, worn over a skirt of light lavender 
/ML silk, with three flounces, each edged with 

tjW ^ double ruche^ trimmed with narrow rib- 

bon. The body is of embroidered muslin, 
jf^^pPPIIK the small skirt of which is trimmed w^itb 

two rows of lace ; the sleeves are wide ; 
they are three-quarter length and are 
trimmed with three row's of lace and ro- 
settes of pink satin ribbon. This is for a 
morning costume. 

Another elegant style of morning home 
dress, is composed of Valenciennes cam- 
brie ; the corsage plaited or fulled, so as 
to a series of cross w'ay ful lings, w'hich 

^ entirely cover the back and front of the 

bust, the centre which is orna- 
mented with a petit decollctle in the 
sha^ of a lengthened heart ; the same 
description of centre-piece is placed 
at the back, W'here closed by 

means 

the 

the 

to the the 

JF| 1 on 

M I §} a 

^ gradually widening tP- 

m w'ard the low'er part ol 

m ^'MMZd ^ 'IF V sS^ Sf ' V I the skirt. 


mM 


!. — Promisnapk Dukss. 


Fig. 3 represents an 
elegant promenade co**- 
lume. The dre.s.s is u 
rich changeable brocade 
without llounces, trim- 
med in front with pinked 
ribbon, made in double 
knots. The body is 
high and the sleeves 
quarter length. Man- 
Icau of green satin oi 
velvet, trimmed with 
black lace and rich silk 
guimpe. Bonnet of pink 
crape trimmed with sa- 
tin ; the form open ; the 
bavolet^ or curtain, very 
deep. 


Pardesms and Mantelets, of the Pompadour style, are now in great reque.st. Those intended 
for young women are principally composed of white, pink, English green, pearl-gray, and ccru 
silk. They are covered with embroideries formed by silk cord, representing gothic patternsf 
Pompadours, and arabesques. 

Fashionable Colous. It is almost impossible to state which colors most prevail, all are sc 
beautifully blended and intermixed; those, however, w'hich seem most in demand are maroon^ 
sea-green, blue, pensh, &c. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO THE CRADLE OF 
AMERICAN LIBERTY. 

WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 

BY BENSOIV J. LOSSINO.* 

** Bow suddenly that straight and glittering shaft 
Shot thwart the earth I in crown of living fire 
ITp romrs the day I As if they ronsoious quaff d 
The sunny flood, hill, forest, city spire 
I.augh in the waking light” 

Rxchabd H. Dana. 

r wa*? a glorious October 
morning, njild and brill- 
iant, when I left Boston to 
visit Concord and Lexing- 
ton. A gentle land-breeze 
daring the night had borne 
the clouds back to their 
ocean birth-place, and not 
a trace of the storm was 
loft except in the satura- 
ted earth. Health returned 
with the clear sky, and 1 
felt a rejuvenescence in 
every vein and muscle 
when, at dawn, I strolled 
over the natural glory of 
Boston, its broad and beaii- 
tilully-arbored Common. I breakfasted at six, 
and at half-past seven left the station of the 
Fitchburg rail-way for Concord, seventeen miles 
northwest of Boston. The countiy through 
which the road passed is rough and broken, but 
thickly settled. I arrived at the Concord station, 
about half a mile from the centre of the village, 
before nine o’clock, and procuring a conveyance, 
and an intelligent young man for a guide, pro- 
ceeded at once to visit the localities of interest 
in the vicinity. We rode to the residence of 
Major James Barrett, a surviving grandson of 
Colonel Barrett, about two miles north of the 
village, and near the residence of his venerated 
ancestor. Major Barrett was eighty-seven years 
of age when 1 visited him ; and his wife, with 
whom he had lived nearly sixty years, was 
eighty. Like most of the few survivors of the 
Revolution, they were remarkable for their 
mental and bodily ^igor. Both, I believe, still 
live. The old lady— a small, well-formed woman 
—was as sprightly as a girl of twenty, and 

* Thii iketch of Revolutionary acenea and incidenta in 
and about Boaton, la part of an unpubliahod chapter Irons 
LoasiKO’B ” Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution,” now 
Inacoutae of publlcatiott by Harper and Brotherak 
VoL. I. — No. 6. — Z z 


moved about the house with the nimbleness of 
foot a matron in the prime of life. I was 
charmed with bor vivacity, and the sunny radi- 
ance which it seemed to shed throughout her 
household ; and the half hour that 1 passed with 
that venerable oonple is a green spot in the 
memory. 

Major Barrett was a lad of fourteen when 
the Jlritish incursioii into Concord took place. 
He was too young to bear a musket, but, with 
eveiy lad aad woman in the vicinity, be labored 
in concealing the stores and in making cartridges 
for those who went ont to fight. With oxen 
and a cart, himself, and others about his age, 
removed stores deposited at the house of his 
grandfather, into the woods, and concealed them, 
a cart-load in a place, under pine boughs. In 
such haste were they obliged to act on the ap- 
proach of the Brit^h ft omfcft iiigton, ^t, when 
ihe cart was loade^i lads wMd marcB on each 
side of the oxen and goad them into a trot. 
Thus all the stores were effectually concealed, 
except some carriage-wheels. Perceiving the 
enemy near, these were out up and burned ; so 
that Parsons found nothing of value to destroy 
or carry away. 

From Majo? Barrett’s we rode to the monu- 
ment erected at the site of the old North Bridge, 



monument at oonooku 


where the skirmish took place. The road cross- 
es the Concord River a little above the site of 
the North Bridge. The monument stands a 
few rods westwi^ of the road leading to the 
village, and not far from the house of the Rev- 
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emnd Br. Ripley, .who gave the ground for the 
purpose. The monument is oonstruoted of 
granite from Carlisle, and has an insoription 
upon a marble tablet inserted in the eastern 
faoe of the pedestal.*^ The view is from the 
*green shaded lane which leads from the high- 
way to the monument, looking westward. The 
two trees standing, one upon each side, without 
the. iron railing, were saplings at the time of the 
battle ; between them was the entrance to the 
bridge. The monument is reared upon a mound 
of eiuth a few yards from the left bank of the 
river. A little to the left, two roughs unin- 
scribed stones from the field mark the graves 
of the two British soldiers who were kill^ and 
buried upon the spot. 

We returned to the village at about noon, and 
started immediately for Lexington, six miles 
eastward. 

Concord is a pleasant little village, including 
within its borders about one hundred dwellings. 
It lies upon the Concord River, one of the chief 
tributaries of the Merrimac, near the junction 
of the Assabetfa and Sudbury Rivers. Its Indian 
name was Musketaquid. On account of the 
peaceable manner in which it was obtained, by 
purchase, of the aborigines, in 162|^, it was 
named Concord. At the north end of the broad 
street, or common, is the house of Col. Daniel 
Shattuek, a part of which, built in 1774, was 
used as cyie of the depositories of stores when 
the Britijh "invasion took place. It has been 
so much altered, that a view of it would have 
but little interest as representing a relic of the 
past. 

The road between Concord and Lexington 
passes through a hilly but fertile country. It is 
easy for the traveler to conceive how terribly a 
retreating army might be galled %y the fire of 
a concealed enemy. Hills and hillocks, some 
wooded, some bare, rise up every where, and 
formed natural breast-works of protection to the 
skirmishers that hung upon the flank and rear 
of Colonel Smith's troops. The road enters 
Lexington at the green whereon the old meet- 
ing-house stood when the battle occurred. The 
town is upi»n a fine rolling plain, and is becom- 
ing almost a suburban residence for citizens of 
Brnton. Workmen were inclosing the Green, 
and laying out Ibe grounds in handsome plats 
around the monument, which stands a few yards 
from the street. It is upon a spacious mound ; 
its material is granite, and it has a marble tablet 
on the south front of the pedestal, with a long 


* 'Hip foil Aing is a copy of the inscription: 
llBM, 

On the 19lh of April, 177i^ 
was made the firat forcible realstance to 
Beitisb Aoobbssiom. 

On the opposite bank stood the American 
militia, and on this spot the first of the enemy fell 
In the Wab of tub Revolution, 
which gave Independence to these United States. 
In grafitude to Ckxl, and In the love of Freedom, 
This Monument waa erected, 

A.I>. 1636. 


inscription.^ The design of the monument is 
not at all graceful, and, bping surrounded by 
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MEAE VIEW OF THE MONUMENT. 

* The following is a copy of the inscription : 

Sacred to the Liberty and the Rights oi Mankind 1 1 1 
The Freedom and Independence of Amcnca^ealed and 
defended with the blood of her sons—lliis Monument b 
erected by tho Inhabitants of Lexington, under the pat 
ronage and at the expeoso of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, to the memory of their Fellow-citizens, 
Ensign Robert Monroe, Messrs Jonas Parker, Samuel 
Hadley, Jonathan Harrington, jun , Isaac Muzzy, Caleb 
Uarniigton, and John Brown, oi Lexington, and Asabel 
Porter, of Woburn, who fell on this Field, the first vic- 
tims of the Sword of Bntish Tyranny and Oppreasion, no 
the morning of the ever-memorablr Nineteenth of April, 
An. Dom. 1T75. The Dio was Cast 1 1 1 The blood of 
these Martyrs in the Cause of God and their Coimtry was 
the Cement of the Union of these States, then Colomea,, 
and gave the Spring to the Spirit, Firmness, and Resolu- 
tion of their Fellow citizens. They rose as one man to 
revenge their Brethren's blood, and at the point of the 
Sword to assert and defend their native Rights. 
nobly dhred to bo Free 1 1 1 The contest was long, bloody, 
and affectmg. Righteous Heaven approved the Solemn 
Appeal; Victory crowned iheir Arms, and the Peape, 
Liberty, and Independence of the United Btatea of Amer- 
ica waa their glorious Reward. Built in the year 1799.” 
t ITib view b from the Concord Road, looking east 
i ward, and shows a portion of tho inclosure of the Oregn 
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by tall trees, it has a very “ diimpy^ af^ar- 
anoe. The people are dissatisfied vith it, and 
doubtless, ere long, a more noble structure will 
mark the spot where the curtain of the revolu- 
tionary drama was first lifted. 

After making the drawings here given, I 
visited and made the sketch of “ Clark’s House.” 
There I found a remarkably intelligent old lady, 
Mrs. Margaret Chandler, aged eighty- 
three years. She has been an occupant 
of the house, I believe, ever since the 
Revolution, and has a perfect recollec- 
tion of the events of the period. Her 
version of the escape of Hancock and 
Adams is a little different from the pub- 
lished accounts. She says that on the 
evening of the 18th of April, 1775, some 
British officers, who had been informed 
where these patriots were, came to 
Lexington, and inquired of a woman 
whom they met, for Mr. Clark’s 
house.” She pointed to the parsonage; 
but in a moment, suspecting their design, 
she called to them and inquired if it was 
Clark’s tavern that they were in search 
of. Uninformed whether it 'was a 
tavern or a parsonage where their in- 
tended victims were staying, and sup- 
posing the former to be the most likely 
place, the officers replied, ** Yes, Clark’s 
tavern.” “Oh,” she said, “Clark’s 
tavern is in that direction,” pointing 
toward East Lexington. As soon as 
they departed, the woman hastened to 
inform the patriots of their danger, and 
they immediately arose and fled to Wo- 
burn. Dorothy Quincy, the intended 
wife of Hancock, who was at Mr. 

Clark’s, accompanied them in their 
flight. 

I next called upon the venerable Abijah 
Harrington, who was living in the vil- 
lage. He was a lad of fourteen at the 
time of the engagement. Two of his brothers 
were among the minute men, but escaped unhurt. 
Jonathan and Caleb Harrington, near relatives, 
were killed. The former was shot in front of his 
own house, while his wife stood at the window 
in an agony of alarm. She saw her husband 
fall, and then start up, the blood gushing from 
his breast. He stretched out his arms toward 
her, and then fell again. Upon his hands and 
knees ho crawled toward his dwelling, and ex- 
pired just as his wife reached him. Caleb 
Harrington was shot while running from the 
meeting-house. My informant saw almo.st the 
whole of the battle, having been sent by his 
mother to go near enough, and be safe, to ob- 
tain and convey to her information respecting 
her other sons, who were with the minute men. 
His relation of the incidents of the morning 
was substantially such as history has recorded. 

• - — - 

The distant building aeen on the right la the old Buck- 
man Tavem.” It now belonga to Mra. Merriam, and 
exhibits many scars made by tho bulleta on the morning 
of the akirmlah. 


He dwelt upon the subject ;srith apparent de^ 
light, for his memory of the scenes of his early 
years, around which cluster so much of pa- 
triotism and glory, was clear and full. I would 
gladly have listened until twilight to the voice 
of such experience, but time was precious, an^ 
1 hastened to East Lexington, to visit his cou- 
sin, Jonathan Harrington, an old man of ninety. 


who played tho fife when the minute men were 
marshaled on the Green upon. that memorable 
April morning. He was splitting fire-wood in 
his yard with a vigorous hand when 1 rode up ; 
and as he sat in his rocking-chair, while 1 
sketched bis placid features, he appeared no 
older than a man of seventy. His brother, 
aged eighty-eight, came in before ray sketch 
was finished, and I could not but gaze with 
wonder upon these strong old men, children of 
one mother, who were almost grown to man- 
hood when the first battle of our Revolution 
occurred ! Frugality and temperance, co-op- 
erating with industry, a cheerful temper, and a 
good constitution, have lengthened their days, 
and made their protracted years hopeful and 
happy."*^ The aged fifer apologized for the 


* The seventy-fifth Biiuivenary of the battles of Lex- 
ington and Concord was celebrated at the latter place on .. 
tho 19th of April, 1850. In die procession was a car- 
riage containing these venerable brothers, aged, respect- 
ively, nearly ninety-one and xiihety-three; Amos Baker, 
of Lincoln, aged iiiiiety*four ; Thomas ^1, of Danvert, 
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xough eppearenoQ of his signature, whiefa he nexL the Psalms, in metre.^ Old Cambridge 
Idndlv wrote Ibr me,' and charged the tremulous (West Cambridge, or Metcxnomy, of the Revo* 
motion of his band to his labor with the ax. lution), the seat of the Univeruty, is three milee 
How tenaciously we cling even to the appear- from West Boston Bridge, which connects Cam- 
aoce of vigor, when the whole frame^ is totter- bridge with Boston. Cambridgeport is about 
eng to its foil ! Mr.' Harrington opened the half way between Old Cambridge and the bridge, 
hifcll of the Revolution with the shrill war-notes and East Cambridge occupies Lechmere’s Point, 
of the fife, msd then retired fiom the aroaa. He a promontory fortified during the 
was not a soldier in the war, ncur has his life, siege of Boston in 177fi. 
passed in the quietude of rural pursuits, been Arrived at Old Cambridge, I part- 

distinguished except by the glorious aots which ed company with the vehicle and ^ 
constitute the sum of the achievements of a driver that conveyed me from 
GOOD CITIZEN. *. • Coiicord to Lexington, and 

I left Lexington at about three o’clock, and hither; and, as the day was 
arrived at Cambridge at half past four. It was fast declining, I hastened to 
a lovely autumnal afternoon. The trees and sketch the head-quarters of 
fields were still green, for the frost had not yet Washington, an ele- 
been busy with their foliage and blades. The gant and spacious 
road is Macadamized the whole distance; and edifice, 
so thickly is it lined with houses, that the village stand- 
ofEast Lexington and Old 
Cambridge seem to embrace 
each other in clom union. 

Cambridge is an old 
town, the first settlement 
there having been planted 
in 1631, contemporaneous 
with that of Boston. It 
was the original intention 
of the settlers to make it 
the metropolis of Mas 
sachusett^; and Gov- 
ernor Winthrop com- 
menced the erection 
of his dwelling there. 

It was called New 
Town, and in 1632 " 
was palisaded. The 

Reverend Mr. Hook- Washington’s hkad-quabtxrb at Cambridge. 

er, one of the earliest 

settlers of Connecticut, was the first minister in ■ ing in the midst of shrubbery and stately elms, a 
Cambridge. In 1636, the General Court pro- ; little distance from the street, once the highway 
vided for the erection of a public school in New from Harvard University to Waltham. At this 
Town, and appropriated two thousand dollars mansion, and at Winter Hill. Washington passed 
for that pnrpose. In 1638, the Reverend John most of bis'Ume, after taking command of the 
Harvard, of Charlestown, endowed the school Continental army, until the evacuaUon of Bos- 
with about four thousand dollars. This en- ton in the following spring. Its present owner 
dowment enabled them to exalt the academy is Hbnkt Wadswoetu LoaGFELi.ow, Professor 
jntn a college, and it was called Harvard Uni- of Oriental languages in Harvard University, and ' 
venity in honor of its principal benefactor. widely known in the world of literature aa one of 

Cambridge^as the distinction of being the the most gifted men of the ago. It is a spot 
where the first printing-press in America worthy of the residence of an American bard so 
was established. Its proprietor was named Day, endowed, for the associations which hallow it 
and the capital that purchased the materials are linked with the noblest themes that ever 
was furnished by the Rev. Mr. Glover. The awakened the inspiration of a child of song, 
first thing printed was the “ Freeman’s Oath,” ‘•When the hnun of Day are nniuber’d 

in 1636; the next vras an almanac; and the And the voicea of the Night 

I Wake the better soul that slumber’d 

" ^ . " To a holy, calm delight ; 

«ged ninety-two ; and Dr. Preston, of Billerica, aged jjjg evening lamps are lighted, 

slg^ty-eight. The Honorable Edward Everett, among And, like phantoms grim and tall, 

othera, made a speech on the occasion, in which he very Shadows from the fitful fire-light 

happily remarked, that “ it pleased his heart to seo those Dance upon the parlor wall,” 

venerable men beside him ; and be was veij much 

pleased to aasiat Mr. Jonathan Harrington to put on his then to the thoughtful dweller must come the 
top coat a few minutes ago. In doing so, he was ready spirit of the place and hour to weave a gor- 

to fay, with the eminent man of old, ‘Very pleasant art — — — 

thou to me, my brother Jonathan I’ ” j * Recorda of Harvard College. * 
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f^«ou8 tapestry, rich srith piotores, illii8ti|tive 
of the heroic age ef our yoang republic. My 
tarry was brief and busy, for the sun was rap- 
idly deaoending^it even touched the forest tops 
before 1 finished the drawing — ^but*the oordial 
reception and polite attiAitions which I received 
from the proprietor, and his warm approval of, 
and expressed interest for the success of my 
labors, ^occupy a space in memory like that of 
a long, bright summer day. 

This mansion stands upon the 
upper of two terraces, which are 
ascended each by five stone steps. 

At each front corner of the house 
is a lofty elm — mere saplings 
when Washington beheld them, 
but now stately and patriarchal 
in appearance. Other elms, with 
flowers and shrubbery, beautify 
the grounds around it ; while with- 
in, iconoclastic innovation has not 
been allowed to enter with its 
mallet and trowel, to mar the 
work of the ancient builder, and 
to cover with the vulgar stucoo 
of modem art the carved cornices 
and paneled wainscots that first enriched it. I 
might give a long list of eminent persons whose 
former presence in those spacioud rooms adds 
interest to retrospection, but they are elsewhere 
ideptified with scenes more personal and im- 
portant. 1 can not refrain, however, from 
noticing the visit of one, who, though a dark 
child of Africa and a bond- woman, received 
the most polite attention from the commandor- 
in-chief. This was Phillis, a slave of Mr. 
Wheatley, of Boston. She was brought from 
Afirica w^hen between seven and eight years 
old. She seemed to acquire knowl^ge intu- 
itively; became a poet of considerable merit, 
and corresponded with such eminent persons 
as the Countess of Huntingdon, Earl of Dart- 
mouth, Reverend George Whitefleld, and others. 
Washington invited her to visit him at Cam- 
bridge, which she did a few days before the Brit- 
ish evacuated Boston ; her master among others, 
having left the city by permission, and retired, 
with his family, to Chelsea. She passed half an 
hour urith the commander-in-chief, from whom 
and his oflicers she received marked attention.* 

* Phillis wrote a latter to General Washington in Octo- 
ber, 1775, in which she inclosed a poem eulogistic of his 
character. In February following the general answered 
it I give a copy of his letter, in illustration of the excel- 
lence of the mind and heart of that great man, always 
so kind and courteous to the most humble, even when 
pressed with arduous public duties. 

" Cambridge, February 36, 1776. 

Miss Phillis— Your favor of the 26th of October did 
not reach my hands till the middle of December. I'ime 
enough, you will say, to have given an answer ere this. 
Granted. But a variety of important occurrences, con- 
tmually interposing to distract the mind and withdraw 
Aie attention, 1 hope will apologize for the delay, and 
plead my excuse for the seeming but not real neglect. I 
thank you most sinoorely for your polite notice of me in 
the elegant lines you inclosed ; and however undeserving 
f may be of such encomium and panegyric, the style and 


A fow rods above the residence of Frofessoff 
Longfellow is the house in which the Bruns- 
wick general, the Baron Riedesel, and his fam- 
ily were quartered, during the stay of the cap- 
tive army of Burgoyne in the vicinity of Boston. 
I was not aware when 1 visited Cambridge, a 
that the old mansion was still in existence; 
but, through the kindness of Mr. Longfellow, 1 
am able to |Nresent the features of its southern 


THS BIKDE8XL HOUSE, CAUBEIDOS.* 

front, wi^ a description. In style it is very 
much like that of Washington’s head-quarters, 
and the general appearance of the grounds 
around is similar. It is shaded by noble linden- 
trees, and adorned with shrubbery, . presenting 
to the eye all the attractions noticed by the 
Baroness of Riedesel in her charming letters, t 

manner criribit a striking proof of your poetical talents; 
in honor of which, and as a tribute justly due to you, I 
would have published the poem, had I not been appre- 
hensive that, while I only meant to give the world this 
new instance of your genius, I might have Incurred the 
imputation of vHnity. This, and nothing else, determined 
me not to give it a place in the public prints. If you 
should ever come to Cumbridge, or near head-quarters, 1 
shall bo happy to see a person so favored by the Muses, 
and to whom nature has been so liberal and beneficent in 
her dispensations. I am, with great respect, your obedi- 
ent, humble servant, Gko. Washington." 

* This is flrom a pencil sketch by Mr. Longtellow. 1 
am also indebted to him for the fac-simile of the auto- 
graph of the Baroness of Riedesel. It will be perceived 
that flio i is placed before the e in spelling the name. It 
is generally fpvcn with the e first, which is according to 
the orthography in Burgoyne’s Stale of the Expedition, 
wherein I supposed it was spelled correctly, lliis 
autograph shows it to be erroneous. 

f She thus writes respecting her removal from a peas- 
ant*8 house on Winter Hill to Cambridge, and her resi- 
dence there: 

••We passed three weeks in this place, and were then 
transferred to Cambridgo, where we were lodged in one 
of iho best houses of the place, which belonged to Royal- 
ists. Seven families, who were connected by relation- 
ship, or lived in great intimacy, bad here farms, gardensb 
and splendid mansions, and not far Off, orchards, and tlie 
buildings were at a quarter of a mile distant from each 
other. The owners had been in the habit of assembling 
every afternoon in one or snotber of these houses, and 
of diverting themselves with music or dancing, end lived 
in aflSucnce, in good humor, and without care, unfll this 
unfortunate war at once dispersed them, and tranafonned 
all their houses into solitary abodes, except two, thopro- 
priecors of which were also soon obliged to make tfaatr 
escape 
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Upon a window-pane on the north side of the 
house may be seen the undoubted autograph of 
that accomplished'woman, inscribed with a dia- 
mond point. It is an in- 
teresting memento, and 
^ preserved with great 
oare. The annexed is 
a fac-simile of it. ^ ^ 

During the first moments of the 
soft evening twilight 1 sketched the 
Washington elm,” one of the 
ancient anakim of the primeval 
forest, older, probably, by 
a half century or more, 
than the welcome of Sam- 
oset to the white settlers. 
It stands upon Washing- 
ton-street, near the west- 
erly corner of the 
Common, and is dis- 
tinguished by the 
circumstance that, 
beneath its broad 
shadow, General 
Washington first 
drew his sword 
as coj^mander- 
in-chief of the 
Continental ar- 
my, on the 3d 
of July; 1775. 
Thin lines of| 
clouds, glow'- 



ing in the light of the setting sun like bars of 
gola, streaked the western sky, and so prolong- 
ed the twilight by reflection, that T had ample 
time to finish my drawing before the night 
shadows dimmed the paper. 

Early on the followiiig morning I procured a 
chaise to visit Charlestown and Dorchester 
Heights. I rode first to the former place, and 
climbed to the summit of the great obelisk that 
stands upon the site of the redoubt upon Breed’s 
Hill. As I ascended the steps which lead from 
the street to the smooth gravel- walks upon the 
eminence whereon the “Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment” stands, I experienced a feeling of dis- 
appointment and regret, not easily to be ex- 
pressed. Before me was the great memento, 
huge and grand — all that patriotic reverence 
could wish — ^but the ditch scooped out by Pres- 
cott’s toilers on that starry night in June, and 
the mounds that were upheaved to protect them 
from the shots of the astonished Britons, were 
effaced, and no more vestiges remain of the 
handiwork of those in whose honor and to 
whose memory this obelisk was raised, than of 
Roman conquests in the shallow of Trajan’s 
column — of the naval battle.s of Nelson around 
his monument in Trafalgar-square, or of French 
victories in the Place Vendome. The fosse and 
the breast-wxrks were all quite prominent when 
the foundation-stone of the monument was laid, 
and a little care, directed by good taste, might 
have preserved them in their interesting state 
of half ruin until the passage of the present cen- 
tury, or, at least, until the sublime centenary 
of the battle should be celebrated. Could the 
visitor look upon the 
works of the patriots 
themselves, associatibns 
a hundred-fold more inte- 
resting would crowd 
7 , the mind, for won- 
derfully sugges- 
/ ] fi",, live of thought 


BUNXBB HIX.L MOMUVBNT.* 


** On the 3d of June, 1778, 1 gave a ball and supper, in 
celebration of nq^uaband’a birthday. I had invited all 
our generala and olBcera and Mr. and Mrs. Carter. Gen- 
eral Burgoyne sent ua an apology, after he had made us 
wait for him till eight o'clock. He had always some 
excuse for not visiting us, until he was about departing 
tor Kngland, when he came and made me many apolo- 
gies, to which I made no other reply th^ that I should be 
extremely sorry if he had put himself to any inconven- 
ience for our sake. The dance lasted long, and we had 
■n excellent supper, to which more than eighty persons 
si^ down. Our yard and garden were Illuminated. The 
king's birth-day falling on the next day, it was resolved 
thst the company should not separate before his Majes- 
ty's healfii was drank ; which was done, with feelings of 
the liveliest attachment to hia person and Interests. Nev. 
er, I believe, was * God Save the King' sung with more 
enthusiasm, or with feelings more sincere. Our two 
eldest girls were brought into the room to see the illu- 
mination. We were all deeply moved, and proud to have 
the coiurage to display sui !i sentiments in the midst a[ 


I our enemies. Even Mr, Carter could not forbear partief- 
I pating in our enthusiasm." Mr. Carter was the son-in-law 
I of General Schuyler. Hcmeinbcring the kindness which 
■he had received from that gentleman while in Albany, 
the baroness sought out Mr. and Mrs. Carter (who were 
living in Boston), on her arrival at Cambridge. “ Mrs. 
Carter," she says, "resembled her parents in mildness 
and goodness of heart, but her husband was revengeful 
and false." The patriotic zeal of Mr. Carter had given 
rise to foolish stories respecting him. '* They seemed to 
feel much friendship for us," says Madame De liledesel ; 
"though, at the same time, tliia wicked Mr. Carter, in 
consequence of General Howe's having burned several 
villages and small towns, suggested to his countrymen to 
rut off onr generals' heads, to pickle them, and to put 
them in small barrels, and, as often as the Engll A should 
again bum a village, to send them one of these barrels; 
but that cruelty was not adopted." — Xstters and Mmoir§ 
rtiating to the War of American Independent by Madam 
De Riedeeel 

* This monument stands in the centre of the grounds* 
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are the slightest relics of the past when ^nked 
with noble deeds. ' A soft green sward, as even 
as the rind of a fair apple, and cut by eight 
straight gravel-walks, diverging from the mon- 
ument, is substituted ^ art for the venerated 
irregularities made by the old mattock and 
spade. The spot is beautiful to the oye un- 
trained by appreciating affection for hallowed 
things ; nevertheless, there is palpable desecra- 
tion that may hardly be forgiven. 

includcid within breafl^works of the old redoubt on 
Breed’s Hill. , Its sides are precisely parallel with those 
of the redoubt It is built of Quincy granite, and is two 
hundred and twenty-one feet In height The foundation 
Is composed of six courses of stone, and extends twelve 
feet below the surface of the ground and base of the 
shaft The four sides qf the foundation extend about fifty 
feet horizontally. ITiere are in the whole pile ninety 
courses of stone, six of them below the surface of the 
ground, and eighty-four above. The foundation is laid 
in lime mortar ; the otlior parts of the structure in lime 
mortar mixed with cinders, iron filings, and ‘Springfield 
hydraulic cement The base of the obelisk is thirty feet 
square ; at the spring of the apex, fifteen fbet. Inside of 
the shaft is a round, hollow cone, the outside diameter of 
which, at the bottom, is ten feet, and at tlic top. six feet 
Around this inner shaft winds a spiral flight of stone 
steps, two hundred and ninety-five in number. In both 
the cone and shaft are numerous little apertures for the 
purposes of ventilation and light. The observatory or 
chamber at the top of the monument is seventeen feet in 
height and eleven feet in diameter. It has four windows, 
one on each side, which are provided with iron shutters. 
Tfa» cap-piecc of the apex is a single sto'ne, three feet six 
Inches in thickness and four ieet square at its base. It 
weighs two and a hall tons. 

Almost fifty years had elapsed from the time of the bat- 
tle iMjfore a movement was made to erect a commemor- 
ative monument on Breed’s Hill. An association for the 
purpose was founded in 1624 ; and to give eclat to the 
transaction, and to excite riithusiasiii in favor of the 
work, General La Fayette, then “the iiatijin's guest," 
was invited to lay the corner-stone. Accordingly, on the 
17th of June, 1625, the fiftieth anniversary of tlic battle, 
that revered patriot performed the interesting ceremony, 
and the Honorable Daniel Webster pronounced an ora- 
tion on tlic occasion, in the midst ol an immense con- 
course of people. Forty survivors of tie’ battle were 
present; and on no occasion did La Fayette meet so 
many of his fellow-soldiers in our IlovoFution as at that 
time. The plan of tlic monument was not then decided 
upon ; but one by Solomon Willard, of Boston, having 
been approved, the present structure was commenced, 
in 1B27, by James Savage, of the same ci^. In Uie 
course of a little more than a year, the work was sus- 
pended on account of a want of funds, about fifty-six 
thousand dollars having then been collected and expend- 
ed. The work was resumed in 1834. and again suspend- 
ed, within a year, fur the same cause, about twenty 
thousand dollars more having been expended. In 1840, 
the ladies moved in the matter. A fair was announced 
to be held in Boston, and every female in tlic United 
States was invited to contribute some production of her 
own hands to the exhibition. The fair was held at Fan- 
euil Hall in September, 1840. llic proceeds amounted 
to sufficient, In connection with some private donations, 
to complete the structure, and within a few weeks sub- 
sequently, a contract was made with Mr. Savage to finish 
it for forty-three thousand dollars. The last stone of the 
mpox was raised at about six o’clock on the morning of 
Ihe 23d of July. 1842. Edward Carnes, Jr., of Charles- 
town, accompanied its ascent, waving the American flag 
as bo wont up, while the interesting event was announc- 
ed to the surrqpnding country by the roar of cannon. 
On the 17th of June, 1843, the monument was dedicated, 


The view from the top offthe monument, for 
extent, variety, and beauty, ^is certainly one of 
the finest in the world. A “ York shilling” is 
charged for the privilege of ascending the mon- 
ument. The view from its summit is a shil- 
ling show” worth a thousand miles of travel td 
sec. Boston, its harbor, and the beautiful coun- 
try around, mottled with villages, are spread out 
like a vast painting, and on every side the eye^ 
may rest upon localities of great historical in- 
terest, Cambridge, Roxbury, Chelsea, Quincy, 
Medford, Marblehead, Dorchester, and other 
places, whero 

'* The old Continentals, 

In tliPir r^ged regimentals, 

Falter’d not,” 

and the numerous sites of small fortifications 
which the student of history can readily call to 
mind. In the far distance, on the northwest, 
rise the higher peaks of the White Mountains 
of Nev^ Hampshire; and on the northeast, the 
peninsula of Nahant, and the more remote Cape 
Anne may be seen. Wonders which present 
science and enterprise arc developing and form- 
ing are there exhibited in profusion. At one 
glance from this lofty observatory may be seen 
seven railroads, and many other avenues con- 
necting tho city with the country; and ships 
from almost every region of tho globe dot the 
waters of the harbor. Could a tenant of the old 
grave- yard on Copp’s Hill, who lived a hundred 
years ago, when the village upon Tri-mountain 
was fitting out its little armed flotillas against 
the French in Acadia, or sending forth its few 
vessels of trade along the neighboring coasts, or 
occasionally to cross the Atlantic, come forth 
and stand beside us a moment, w^hat a new' and 
wonderful wr^rld \vould be presented to his vision ! 
A hundred years ago ! 

“ Who peopled all the city streeta 
A hundred years ago? 

Who fill’d the church with faces mode 
A hundred years ago ?’’ 

on which occasion the Honorable Daniel Webster was 
again the orator, and vast was the audience of citizens and 
military assembled there. The President of the United 
States (Mr. 'rylcr), and bis whole cabinet, were pres- 
ent 

In the top of the monument arc two ennuons, named, 
respectively, “Hancock"’ and “Adams," which formerly 
belonged to the Ancient and Ilonorabic Artillery Com- 
pany. Tho “ Adams ’’ was burst by them in firing a salute. 
The following is tlie inscription upon the two guns : 
“SACRED TO LIBERTY. • 

“ ’This is one of four cannons which constituted tlic 
whole train of field artilleiy possessed by the British colo- 
nies of North America at the commencement of tho war, 
on tho 19tb of April, 1775. This cannon and its fellow, 
belonging to a number of citizens of Boston, wero used 
in many engagements during the war. The other two, 
the property of the government of Maasachusetts, were 
taken by the enemy. 

“ By order of the United States in Congress assembled. 
May 19th, 1788." 

* When I visited Boston, in 1648, it was estimated that 
two hundred and thirty trains of cars went daily over the 
roads to and from Boston, and that more than six millions 
of passengers were conveyed in them during the preced- 
ing year. 
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They were men wise in their generation, but 
ignorant in praoticid knowledge when compared 
with the present. *ln their wildest dreams, in- 
cited hy tales of wonder that spiced the literature 
of their times, they never fancied any thing half 
ifb wonderful as our mighty dray-horse, 

** I'he black steatn-englue I steed of Iron power— 

The wond'rous steed of the Arabian tale, 
l<anch'd on its course by pressure of a touch— 

The war-horse of the Bible, with its neck 
Grim, clothed with thunder, swaUowing the way 
In fierceness of its speed, and shouting out, 

* Ha I ha I’ * A little water, and a grasp 
Of wood, sufficient for its nerves of steel, 

Shooting away, *Ha ! ha !' it shouts, as on 
It gallops, dragging in its tireless path 
Its load of fire.” 

I lingered in the ubambor of the Bunker Hill 
monument os long as time would allow, and 
descending, rode back to the city, crossed to 
South Boston, and rambled for an hour among 
the remains of the fortifications upon the heights 
of the peninsula of Dorchester. The present 
prominent remains of fortifications are those of 
intrenchments oast up during the war of 1812, 
and have no other connection with our subject 
than the circumstance that they occupy the site 
rjf the works constructed there by order of 
Washington. These were greatly reduced in 
altitude when the engineers began the erection 
of the forts now in ruins, which are properly 
preserved with a great deal of care. They oc- 
cupy the sifmmits of two hills, which command 
Boston Neck on the 
left, the city of Bos- 
ton in front, and the 
harbor on the right. 
Southeast from the | 
heights, pleasantly si- 
tuated among gentle 
hills, is the village of 
Dorchester, so called 
in memory of a place 
inEnglandofthesame 
name, whence many 
of its earliest settlers 
came. The stirring 
oventswhich rendered 
Dorchester Heights 
famous are universal- 
ly knowrn. I 

1 returned to Boston I 
at about one o'clock, 
and passed the re- 
mainder of the day in 
visiting places of in- 
terest within the city 
— ^the old South meet- 
ing - house, F aniicil 
Hall, the Province 
House, and the Han - 1 
cock House. 1 am indebted to John Hancock, 
Esq., nephew of the patriot, and present pro- 


* Job, zzxix. 24, 25. 

t This is a picture of Chantrey’s statue, which is made 
of ItaliaQ marble, and cost fifteen thousand dollars. 


prietqv and occupant of tiie '^Hancock House,” 
on B^con-street, for polite attentions while visit- 
ing his interesting mansion, and fbr information 
oonoenuDg matters that have passed under the 
eye of his experience of threescore years. He 
has many mementoes of his eminent kinsman, and 
among them a beautifully-executed miniature of 
him, painted in London, in 1761, while he was 
there at the coronation of Greorge 111. 

Near Mr. Hancock’s residence is the State 
House, a noble structure upon Beacon Hill, the 
corner-stone of which was laid in 1795, by 
Governor Samuel Adams, assisted by Paul Re- 
vere, master of the Masonic grand lodge. There 
I sketched the annexed picture of the colossal 
statue of Washington, by-Chantrey, which stands 
in the open centre of the first story ; also the 
group of trophies from Bennington, that hang over 
the door of the Senate chamber. Under these 
trophies, in a gilt frame, is a copy of the reply of 
the Massachusetts Assembly to General Stark’s 
letter, that accompanied the presentation of the 
trophies. It was written fifty years ago. 

After enjoying the view from the top of the 
State House a ^hile, 1 walked to Copp’s Hill, 
a little east of Charlestown Bridge, at the north 
end of the town, where 1 tarried until sunset in 
the ancient burying-ground. The earliest name 
of this eminence was Snow Hill. It was subse- 
quently named after its owner, William Copp.’^ 
It came into the possession of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company by mortgage; and 
when, in 1775, they were forbidden by Gage to 
parade on the Common, they went to this, their 
own ground, and drilled in defiance of his threatb. 
The fort, or battery, that was built there by the 
British, just before the battle of Bunker Hill, 
stood near its southeast brow, adjoining the 
burying-ground. The remains of many eminent 
men repose in that little cemetery. Close by 
the entrance is the vault of the Mather family. 



UATHEa’S VAULT. 

It is covered by a plain, oblong structure of 
brick, three foot high and about six feet long, 
upon which is laid a heavy brown stone slab, 
with a tablet of slate, bearing the names of the 
principal tenants below.f 


* On Bomo old maps of Boston it is called Corpse Hillt 
the name euppoeed to have been derived from the circum- 
stance of a burying-ground being there. 

t The following is the inscription upon the slate tablet: 
‘*Tho Reverend Doctors Increase, Cotton, and Samuel' 
Mather were interred in this vault 

Incbkase died August 27, 1723, JE. 84. 

Cotton » Fob. 13, 1727, 4* 65. 

Sabiuel “ Jan. 27,1785, « 79. 



WASHINQTON.t 


FATE DAYS AND OTHER POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


19» 


noon of the next day ^ 

in the rooma of the 
Masaacfansetta Hiatorioal Sooiaty. ' 
where every facility waa affi>rded me 
by Mr. Fdt, the librari&n, for examin- 
ing the aaaemblage of thinga curious 
collected there.^ The printed books 


» OH Uxa/tA 

“ y ^tti7a/5Z 

ft- ft 

/SMv-Xo .16^%. “ 


and manuscriptSiTdating prinoipalty to 

, > American his- 

tory, are num- 
erous, rare, and 
valuable. 

There is also 
a rich deposito- 
ry of the auto- 
graphs of the 
Pilgrim fathers 
and their imme- 
diate descend- 
ants. There 
are no less than 
twenty-five 
large folio vol- 

SPKAKER'S DESK AND WINTHBOP S 
CHAIR. 

ble manuscript 

letters and other documents ; besides which are 
six thick quarto manu- 
/ script volumes — a com- 

' . . ' mentary on the Holy 

Scriptures— in the hand- 
writing of Cotton Ma- 
ther. From an auto- 
graph letter of that sin- 
PH,T..P-s aAMP-PAN. g„,„ the annexed 

fac-simile of his writing and signature is given. 

t Among the ])ortniits in the cabinet 
of the society are those of Governor 
Winslow, supposed to have been 
I !■ painted by Vandyke, Increase Ma- 
IjA-v ther, and Peter Faneiiil, the founder 
of Faneuil Hall. 

I 1 had the pleasure of meeting, 

I at the rooms of the society, that in- 
defatigable antiquary, Dr. Webb, 
widely known as the American 
correspondent of the “ Danish So- 
ciety of Northern Antiquarians” at 
Copenhagen. He was sitting in 
the chair that once belonged to 
Governor Winthrop, writing upon 
the desk of the speaker of the Col- 
onial Assembly of Massachusetts, 
around which the warm debates 
Wl were carried on concerning Amer- 
ican liberty, from the time when 
\ \ James Otis denounced the W rits of 

Assistance, until Governor Gage 
CHURCH’S adjourned the Assembly to Salem, 
SWORD. Hallowed by such as- 

sociations, the desk is an interesting relic. Dr. 
^ Webb’s- familiarity with the collections of the so- 

* ITiis society was incorporated in February, 1794. The 
avowed object of its organization is to collect, preserve, 
and communicate materials for a complete history of this 


church's 

SWORD. 


^cMrOn TflcuA^- > 

MATHER’S WBlTtNO. 

ciety, and his kind attentions, greatly facilitated 
my search among the six thousand articles for 
things curious connected with my subject and 
made my brief visit far more profitable to myself 
than it would otherwise have been. Among the 
relics preserved are the chair that belonged to 
Governor Carver ; the sword of Miles Standish ; 
the huge key of Port Royal gate ; a samp-pan^ 
that belonged to Metacomet, or Ring Philip; and 
the sword reputed to have been used by Captain 
Church when he cut off that unfortunate sachem’s 
head. The dish is about twelve inches in dia- 
meter, wrought out of an elm knot with great 
.skill. sword is very nide, and was doubt- 
less made by a blacksmith of the colony. The 
handle is a roughly-wrought piece of ash, and 
the guard is made of a wrought-iron plate. 

[From Diekena'B Household Wo^ds.] 

FATE DAYS AND OTHER POPULAR 
SUPERSTITIONS. 

I T is a difficult puzzle to reconcile the exist- 
ence of certain superstitions that continue to 
have wide influence with the enlightenment of the 
nineteenth c/entury. When we have read glow- 
ing paragraphs about the wonderful progress 
accomplished by the present generation; when 
w^e have regarded the giant machinery in oper- 
ation for the culture of the people — moved, in 
great part, by the collective power of individual 
charity ; when we have examined the stupen- 
dous results of human genius and ingenuity 
which are now laid bare to the lowliest in the 
realm; we turn back, it must be confessed, 
with a mournful despondency, to mark the de- 
basing influence of the old superstitions which 
have survived to the present time. 

The .superstitions of the ancients formed part 
of their religion. They consulted oracles as 
now men pray. The stars were the arbiters 
of their fortunes. Natural phenomena, as light- 
ning and hurricanes, were, to them, awful ex- 
pressions of the anger of their particular deities. 
They had their dies atri and dies alhi ; the 
former were marked down in their calendars 
with a black character to denote ill-luck, and 
the latter were painted in white characters to 
signify bright and propitious days. They fol- 
lowed the finger posts of their teachers. Faith 

industry and ingenuity firom tbe beginning of ita settle- 
mont. Between twenty and thirty octavo volumes of its 


* eonntry, and an account of all valuable efforts of human "Collections” have been published. 
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gave digit^ to th^ tenets of the star-gazer and 

The i^iests of 6ld taught their disoiples to 
regard six partionlar days in the year as days 
fraught with nnusaal danger to mankind. Men 
were enjoined not to let blood on these black 
days, nor to imbibe any liquid. It was devout- 
ly believed that he who ate goose on one of 
thosa black days would surely die within forty 
more; and that any little stranger who made 
his appearance on one of the diei atri would 
surely die a sinful and violent death. Men 
were further enjoined to let blood fron? the 
right arm on the seventh or fourteenth of March; 
from the left arm on the eleventh of April ; and 
from either arm on the third or sixth of May, that 
they might avoid pestilential diseases. These 
barbaric observances, when brought before 
people in illustration of the. mental darkness of 
the ancients, are considered at once to bo proof 
positive of their abject condition. We there- 
upon congratulated ourselves upon living in the 
nineteenth century; when such foolish super- 
stitions are laughed at ; and perhaps our vanity 
is not a little flattered by the contrast which 
presents itself, between our own highly culti- 
vated condition, and the wretched statp of our 
ancestors. | 

Yet Mrs. Flimmins will not undertake a sea- | 
voyage on a Friday ; nor would she on any 
account allow her daughter Mary to be mar- 
ried on thaV. day of the week. She has great 
pity for the poor Red Indians who will not do 
certain things while the moon presents a cer- 
tain appearance, and who attach all kinds of 
powers to poor dumb brutes ; yet if her cat 
purrs more than usual, she accepts the warn- 
ing, and abandons the trip she had promised 
herself on the morrow. 

Miss Nippers subscribes largely to the fund 
for eradicating superstitions from the minds of 
the wretched inhabitants of Kamschatka ; and 
while she is calculating the advantages to be 
derived from a mission to the South Sea Islands, 
to do away with the fearful superstitious rever- 
ence in which these poor dear islanders hold 
their native flea: a coal pops from her Are, 
and she at once augurs from its shape an abund- 
ance of money, that will enable her to set her 
pious undertak^g in operation ; but on no ac- 
count will she commence collecting subscriptions 
for the anti-drinking-slave-grown-sugar-in-tea 
society, because she has always remarked that 
Monday is her unlucky day. On a Monday her 
poodle died, and on a Monday she caught that 
severe cold at Brighton, from the eflccts of 
which she is afraid she >vill never recover. 

Mrs. Carmine is a very strong-minded woman. 
Her unlucky day is Wednesday. On a Wednes- 
day she first caught that flush which she has 
never been able to chase from her cheeks, and 
on one of these fatal days her Maria took the 
scarlet fever. Therefore, she will not go to a 
pic-nic on a Wednesday, because she feels con- 
vinced that the day will turn out wet, or that 
the wheel will come off the carriage. Yet the 


otfaer^morning, when a gipsy was caught toll* 
ing her eldest daughter her fortune, Mrs. ’Car- 
mine very properly reproached the first-^bom 
for her weakness, in giving any heed to the 
sUly mumblings of die old woman. Mih. Car- 
mine is considered to beA woman of iinoommon 
acuteness. She attaohes no importanee what- 
ever to the star under' which a child is born — 
does not think there is a pin to eboose between 
Jupiter and Neptune; aj^ she has a positive' 
contempt for ghosts; but she believes in noth- 
ing that is begun, continued, or ended on a 
Wednesday. 

Miss Crumple, on the contrary, has seen 
many ghosts, in fact, is by this time quite inti- 
mate with one or two of the mysterious brother- 
hood ; but at the same time she is at a loss to 
understand how any woman in her senses, can 
believe Thursday to be a more fortunate day 
than Wednesday, or why Monday is to be black- 
balled from the Mrs. Jones’s calendar. She can 
state on her oath, that the ghost of her old 
schoolfellow, Eliza Artichoke, appeared at her 
bedside on a certain night, and she distinctly 
saw the mole c>n its left cheek, which poor 
Eliza, during her brief career, had vainly en- 
deavored to eradicate, vrith all sorts of poison- 
ous things. The ghost, moreover, li^pt^d — so 
did Eliza ! This was all clear enough to Miss 
Crumple, and she considered it a personal insult 
for any body to suggest that her vivid appari- 
tions existed only in her over-wrought imagina- 
tion. She had an aficction for her ghostly 
visitors, and would not hear a word to their 
disparagement. 

The unearthly warnings which Mrs. Piptoss 
bad received had well-nigh spoiled all her fur- 
niture. When a relative dies, the fact is nbt 
announced to her in the commonplace form of 
a letter; no, an invisible sledge-hammer falls 
upon her Broad wood, an invisible power upsets 
her loo-table, all the doors of her house unani- 
mously blow open, or a coffin flies out of the 
Are into her lap. 

Mrs. Gruraple, who is a very economical 
housewife, looks forward to the day when the 
moon re-appears, on which occasion she turns 
her money, taking care not to look at the pale 
lady through glass. This observance, she de- 
voutly believes, will bring her good fortune. 
When Miss Caroline has a knot in her lace, she 
looks for a present; and when Miss Amelia 
snufls the candle out, it is her faith that the 
act defers her marriage a twelvemonth. Any 
young lady who dreams the same dream two 
consecutive Fridays, will tell you that her 
visions will “come true.” 

Yet these are exactly the ladies, who most 
deplore the “gross state of superstition” in 
which many “ benighted savages” live, and 
willingly subscribe their money for its eradica- 
tion. The superstition so generally connected^ 
with Friday, may easily be traced to its source. 
It undoubtedly and confessedly has its origin in 
scriptural history : it is the day on which the 
Saviour suffered. The superstition is the more* 
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revolting from this oiroiunstance ; and ^ it is 
painfal to find that it exists among persons of 
education. There is no branch of the public 
service, for instance, in which so much sound 
mathematical knowledge is to be found, as in 
the Navy. ^ Yet who arb more superstitious than 
sailors, from the admiral down to the cabin boy ? 
Friday fatality is still strong among them. Some 
years ago, in order to lessen this folly, it was 
determined that a ship should be laid down on 
a Friday, and launched on a Friday ; that she 
should be called “ Friday,'’ and that she should 
commence her first voyage on a Friday. After 
much difficulty a captain was found who owned 
to the name of Friday ; and after a great deal 
more difficulty men were obtained, so little | 
superstitious, as to form a crew. Unhappily, 
this experiment had the effect of confirming the 
superstition it was meant to abolish. The 
“Friday” was lost — was never, in fact, heard 
of from the day she set sail. 

Day-fatality, as Miss Nippers interprets it, is 
simply the expression of an undisciplined and 
extremely weak mind ; for, if any person will 
stoop to reason with her on aher aversion to i 
Mondays, ho may ask her whether the death 
of the po(Klle, or the catching of her cold, are 
the two greatest calamities of her life ; and, if 
so, whether it is her opinion that Monday is set 
apart, in the scheme of Nature, so far as it con- 
cerns her, in a black character. Whether for 
her insignificant self there is a special day ac- 
cursed ! Mrs. Carmine is such a strong-minded 
woman, that wc approach her with no small 
degree of trepidation. Wednesday is her dies 
ater^ because, in the first place, on a Wednesday 
she imprudently exposed herself, and is suffering 
ffom the consequences ; and, in the second place, 
on a Wednesday her Maria took the scarlet fever. 
So she has marked Wednesday down in her 
calendar with a black character; yet her con- 
tempt for stars and ghosts is prodigious. Now 
there is a consideration to be extended to the 
friends of ghosts, which Day-fatalists can not 
claim. Whether or not deceased friends take 
a more airy and flimsy form, and adopt the in- 
variable costume of a sheet to visit the objects 
of their earthly affections, is a question which 
the shrewdest thinkers and the profoundest lo- 
gicians have debated very keenly, but without 
ever arriving at any satisfactory conclusion. 

The strongest argument against the positive 
existence of ghosts, is, that they appear only to 
people of a certain temperament, and under cer- 
tain exciting circumstances. The obtuse, mat- 
ter-of-fact man, never sees a ghost; and we 
may take it as a natural law, that none of these 
airy visitants ever appeared to an attorney. But 
the attorney, Mr. Fee Simple, wc are assured, 
holds Saturday to be an unlucky day. It was 
on a Saturday that his extortionate bill in poor 
Mr. G.’s case, was cut down by the taxing 
* master ; and it was on a Saturday that a cer- 
tain heavy bill was duly honored, upon which 
he had hoped to reap a large sum in the shape 
'of costs. Therefore Mr. Fee Simple believes 
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that the destinies have put ajilack mark against 
Saturday, so far as he is concerned. 

The Jew who thought thtft the thunder-storm 
was the consequence of his having eaten a slice 
of bacon, did not present a more ludicrous pic- 
ture, than Mr. Fee Simple presents with hv 
condemned Saturday. 

We have an esteem for ghost-inspectors, 
which it is utterly impossible to extend to J)ay- 
fatalists. Mrs. Piptoss, too, may be pitied ; biii^ 
Mog, turning her money when the moon makes 
her re-appearance, is an object of ridicule. Wc 
shall ^either be astonished, nor express condol- 
ence, if the present, which Miss Caroline anti- 
cipates from the knot in her laoe, be not forth- 
coming; and as for Miss Amelia, who has 
extinguished the candle, and to the best of her 
belief lost her husband for a twelvemonth, wc 
can only wish for her, that when she is married, 
her lord and master will shake her faith in the 
prophetic power of snuffers. But of all the 
superstitions that have survived to the present 
time, and are to be found in force among people 
of education and a thoughtful habit, Day-fatalism 
is the most general, as it is the most unfounded 
and preposterous. It is a superstition, however, 
in w’hiclt many great and powerful thinkers have 
shared, and by which they have been guided ; if 
owes much of its present influence to this fact ; 
but reason, Christianity, and all we have com- 
prehended of the great scheme of which we form 
part, alike tend to demonstrate its alAurdity, and 
utter want of all foundation. 


“BATTLE WITH LIFE!” 

B ear thee up bravely, 
Strong heart and true ' 
Moct thy woes gravely, 

Strive with them too ! 

Let them not win from theo 
Tear of regret. 

Such were a sin from thee, 
Hope for good yet ! 

Rouse theo from drooping, 
Care-laden soul 
Mournfully stooping 
’Neath griefs control ! 

Par o’er the gloom that lies, 
Shrouding the earth, 

Light from eternal skies 
Shows us thy worth. 

Nerve thee yet stronger, 
Resolute mind ! 

Let care no longer 
Heavily bind. 

Rise on thy eagle wings 
Gloriously free ! 

Till from material things 
Pure thou shalt be ! 

Bear ye up bravely, 

Soul and mind too ! 

Droop not so gravely, 

Bold heart and true ! 

Clear rays of streaming light 
Shine through the gloom, 
God's love is beaming bright 
E’en round the tomb ! 
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MADAME ROLAND. 


TRIAL AND EXECHTION OF MADAME 
ROLAND. 

BY REV. JOHN S. C. ABBOTT.* ’ 

T he Girondists were led from their dungeons 
in the Oonciergcrie to their execution on 
the 31st of October, 1793. Upon that very 
day MadaiKe Roland was conveyed from the 
prison of St. Pelagfi^ to the same gloomy cells 
vacated by the death of her friends. She was 
cast into a bare and miserable dungeon, in that 
subterranean receptacle of woe, where there 
was not even a bed. Another prisoner, moved 
w’ith compassion, drew his own pallet into her 
cell, that she might not be compelled to tiirow 
herself for repose upon the cold, wet stones. 
The chill air of winter had now come, and yet 
no covering was allowed her. Through the 
long night she shivered with the cold. 

The prison of the Couciergerie consists of a 
aeries of dark and damp subterranean vaults, 
situated beneath the floor of the Palace of 
Justice. Imagination can conceive of nothing 
more dismal than these sombre caverns, with 
long and win^g galleries opening into cells as 
dark as the tomb. You descend by a flight of 
massive stone steps into this sepulchral abode, 
and, passing through double doors, whose iron 
strength time has deformed but not weakened, 
you enter upon the vast labyrinthine prison, 
where the imagination vranders aifrighted 
through intricate mazes of halls, and arches, 
and vaults, and dungeons, rendered only more 
appalling by the dim light which struggles 
through those grated orifices which pierced the 
massive w’alls. The Seine flows by upon one 
side, separated only by the high way of the 
quays. The bed of the Seine is above the floor 
of the prison. The surrounding earth was con- 


* From Abbott's “JEllstoiy of Madame Roland,” soon 
to be itBued from the press of Rirper dt Brothers. 


sequ^tly saturated with water, and the ooaing 
moisture diffused over the walls and the floors 
the humidity of the sepulchre. The plash of 
the river ; the rumbling of carts upon the pave- 
ments overhead; the heavy tramp of countless 
footfalls, as the multitude poured into and out 
of the halls of justice, mingled with the moan- 
ing of the prisoners in those solitary cells. 
There were one or two narrow courts scattered 
in this vast structure, where the prisoners could 
look up the precipitous walls, as of a well, 
towering high abo^e them, and see a few square 
yards of sky. The gigantic quadrangular 
tower, reared above these Arm foundations, was 
formerly the imperial palace from which issued 
all power and law. Here the French kings 
reveled in voluptuousness, with their prisoners 
groaning beneath their feet. This strong-hold 
of feudalism had now become the tomb of the 
monarchy. In one of the most loathsome of 
these cells, Maria Antoinette, the daughter of 
the CsBsars, had languished in misery as pro- 
found as mortals can suffer, till, in the endurance 
of every conceivable insult, she was dragged to 
the guillotine. 

It was into a cell adjoining that which the 
hapless queen had occupied that Madame Ro- 
land was cast. Here the proud daughter of the 
emperors of Austria and the humble child ol 
the artisan, each, after a career of unexampled 
vicissitudes, found their paths to meet but. a 
few steps from the scaffold. The victim of the 
monarchy and the victim of the Revolution 
w'ere conducted to the same dungeons and per- 
ished on the same block. They met as an- 
tagonists in the stormy arena of the French 
Revolution. They were nearly of equal age. 
The one possessed the prestige of wealth, and 
rank, and ancestral power ; the other, the en- 
ergy of vigorous and cultivated mind. Both 
were endowed with unusual attractions of per- 
.son, spirits invigorated by enthusiasm, and the 
loftiest heroism. From the antagonism of life 
they met in death. 

The day after Madame Roland was placed 
in the Conciergerie, she was visited by one of 
the notorious of fleers of the revolutionary party, 
and very closely questioned concerning the 
friendship she had entertained for the Girondists. 
She frankly avowed the elevated affeotion and 
esteem with which she cherished their memory, 
but she declared that she and they were the 
cordial friends of republican liberty ; that they 
wished to preserve, not to destroy, the Consti- 
tution. The examination was vexatious and 
intolerant in the extreme. It lasted for three 
hours, and consisted in an incessant torrent of 
criminations, to which she was hardly permitted 
to offer one w'ord in reply. This examination 
taught her the nature of the accusations which 
would be brought against her. She sat down 
in her cell that very night, and, with a rapid 
(len, sketched that defense which has been pro- 
nounced one of the most eloquent and touching 
monuments of the Revolution. 

Having concluded it, she retired to rest, and ■ 
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slept with the serenity of a child. She yas 
called upon several* times by oammittees sent 
from the revolutionary tribunal for examination. 
They were resolved to take her life, but were 
anxious to do it, if possible, under the forms of 
law. She passed throngh all their examina- 
tions with the most perfect composure, and the 
most dignified self-possession. 'Her enemies 
could not withhold their expressions of admira- 
tion as they saw her in her sepulchral coll of 
stone and of iron, cheerful, fascinating, and 
I»orfectly at ease. She knew that she was to 
be led from that cell to a violent death, and yet 
no faltering of soul could be detected. Her 
k>pirit had apparently achieved a perfect victory 
over all earthly ills. 

The upper part of the door of her cell was 
an iron grating. The snrrounding cells were 
tilled with the most illustrious ladies and gentle- 
men of France. As the hour of death drew 
near, her courage and animation seemed to in- 
crease. Her features glowed with enthusiasm ; 
her thoughts and expressions were refulgent 
with sublimity, and her whole aspect assumed 
the impress of one appointed to ffll some great 
and lofty destiny. She remained but a few 
days in the Conciergerie before she was led to 
the scaffold. During those few days, by her 
example and her encouraging words, she spread 
among the numerous prisoners there an eiithu- 
sinsm and a spirit of heroi.sm which elevated, 
above the fear of the scaffold, even the most 
timid and depressed. This glow of feeling and 
exhilaration gave a new impros.s of sweetness 
and fascination to her beauty. The length of 
!ier captivity, the calmness with which she con- 
lenijjlated the certain approach of death, gave 
to her voice that depth of tone and slight trem- 
nloiisncss of utterance which sent her eloquent 
words home with thrilling power to every heart. 
Those who were walking in the corridor, or 
who were the occupants of adjoining colls, often 
calleil for her to speak to them words of encour- 
agement and consolation. , 

Standing upon a stool at the door of hor own 
cell, she grasped with her hands the iron grat- 
ing which separated her from her audience. 
This was hor tribune. The melodious accents 
of her voice floated alpng the labyrinthine ave- 
nues of those dismal dungeons, penetrating cell 
after cell, and arousing energy in hearts which 
had been abandoned to despair. It was, indeed, 
a strange scene which was thus witnessed in 
those sepulchral oavems. The silence, as of 
the grave, reigned there, while the clear and 
musical tones of Madame Roland, as of an an- 
gel of consolation, vibrated through the rusty 
bars, and along the dark, damp cloisters. One 
who was at that time an inmate of the prison, 
and survived those dreadful scenes, has describ- 
erl, in glowing terms, tho almost miraculous 
ef{bots of her soul-moving eloquence. She was 
already past the prime of life, but she was still 
fascinating. Combined with the most wonder- 
ful power of expression, she possessed a voice 
•o'exqtiisitely mui^al, that, long after her lips 
VoL. I.— No. 6,-3 A 
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were silenced in death, its tonls vibrated in lin- 
gering strains in thc'sculs of. those by whom 
they had ever been heard. Hke prisoners list- 
ened with the most profound attention to her 
glowing words, and regarded her almost as a 
oelestid spirit who had come to animate them * 
to heroic deeds. She often Spoke of the Girond- 
ists who hod already perish^ upon the guillo- 
tine. With peribot'fear]es8n0ss4»be avowed hor 
friendship for thsttt, and over of them as 
owr friends. She^ however,' Was careful never 
to utter a word which would brihg tears into 
the cyoft She wished to avoid herself all tho 
weakness of tender emotions, and to lure the 
thoughts of her companions away from every 
contemplation which could enervate their en- 
ergies. 

Occasionally, in the solitude of her cell, as 
the image of her husband and of hor child rose 
before her, and her imagination dwelt upon her 
desolated home and her blighted hopes — her 
husband denounced and pursuit by lawless vio- 
lence, and her child soon to be an orphan— 

I woman's tenderness would triumph over the 
heroine's stoicism. Burying, for a moment, her 
face in her hands, she would burst into a flood 
of tears. •Immediately straggling to regain 
composure, she would brush her tears away, 
and dress her countonanco in its accustomed 
smiles. She remained in the Conciergerie but 
one week, and during that time so endeared 
herself to all as to become the prominent object 
of attention and love. Her case is one of tho 
most extraordinary the history of the world has 
presented, in which tho very highest degree of 
heroi.sm is combined with the most resistless 
charms of feminine loveliness. An unfeminine 
woman can never bo loved by men. Sbo may 
be respected for her talents, she may bo honored 
for her philanthropy, but she can not win the 
warmer emotions of the heart. But Madame 
Roland, with an energy of will, an inflexibility 
of purpose, a firmness of stoical endurance which 
no mortal man has ever exceeded, combined 
that gentleness, and tenderness, and affection — 
that instinctive sense of the proprieties of her 
sex-^which gathered around her a love as pure 
and as enthusiastic as woman ever excited. And 
while her friends, many of whom were the most 
illustrious men in France, had enthroned her as 
an idol in their hearts, the breath of slander 
never ventured to intimate that she was guilty 
even of an impropriety. 

The day before her trial, her advocate, Chau- 
voau de la Garde, visited her to consult respect- 
ing her defense. She, well aware that no one 
oould speak a word in her favor but at the *peril 
of his own life, and also fully conscious that her 
doom was already sealed, drew a ring from her 
finger, and said to him, 

“ To-mon-ow, I shall be no more* I know 
tho fate which awaits me. Your kiqd assist- 
ance can not avail aUgbt for me, and would 
but endanger you. 1 pray you, therefore, not 
to eome to the tribunal, but to aooept of thin 
last testimony of my regnrdi'* 
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The next day Ihe was led to her trial. She 
attired herself in a white robe, as a S 3 nnbol of 
her innocence, and her long dark hair fell in 
thick carls on her neck and shoolders. She 
emerged from her dungeon the vision of unusual 
loveliness. The prisoners who were walking 
in the corridors gathered around her, and with 
smiles and words of encouragement she infused 
energy into their hearts. Calm and invincible 
/ she mot her judges. She was accused of the 
crimes of being the wife of M. Roland and the 
friend of his friends. Proudly she acknowledg- 
ed herself guilty of both those charges, c When- 
ever she attempted to utter a word in her de- 
fense, she was brow-beeCten by the judges, and 
silenced by the clamors of the mob which filled 
the tribunal. The mob now ruled with undis- 
puted sway in both legislative and executive 
halls. The serenity of her eye was untroubled, 
said the composure of her disciplined spirit un- 
moved, save by the exaltation of enthusiasm, as 
riie noted the progress of the trial, w*hich -was 
bearing her rapidly and resistlessly to the scaf- 
fold. It was, however, difficult to bring any 
accusation against her by which, under the 
form of law, she could be condemned. France, 
even in its darkest hour, was rather ashamed 
to behead a woman, upon whom the eyes of all 
Europe were fixed, simply for being the wife 
(f her hwband and the friend of his friends. 
At last the president demanded of her that she 
should re*^eal her husband’s asylum. She proud- 
ly replied, 

“ I do not know of any law by which I can 
be obliged to violate the strongest feelings of 
nature.'’ I 

This was sufficient, and she was immediately ! 
condemned. Her sentence was thus expressed : 

“ The public accuser has drawn up the pres- i 
ent indictment against Jane Mary Phlippon, the | 
wife of Roland, late Minister of the Interior, for 
having wickedly and designedly aided and assist- 
ed in the conspiracy which existed against the 
unity and indivisibility of the Republic, against 
Ibe liberty and safety of the French people, by 
assembling at her house, in secret council^ the 
principal chiefs of that conspiracy, and by keep- 
ing up a correspondence tending to facilitate 
their treaUbnable designs. The tribunal having 
heard the public accuser deliver his reasons 
oonceming the application of the law, condemns 
Jane Mary Phlippon, wife of Roland, to the 
punishment of death.” 

She listened calmly to her sentence, and then 
rising, bowed with dignity to her judges, and, 
smUing, said, 

^^1 thank you, gentlemen, for thinking me 
worthy of sharing the fate of the great men 
whom you have assassinated. 1 shall endeavor 
ta imitate their firmness on the scaffold.” 

With the buoyant step of a child, and with a 
rapidity which almost betokened joy, she passed 
beneath the narrow portal, and descended to 
her cell, from which she was to be led, with 
the morning light, to a bloody death. The 
prisoners haid assembled to greet her on her 


remrn, and anxiously gathered around her. She 
looked upon them with a smile of perfect tran- 
quillity, and, drawing her hand across her neck, 
made a sign expressive of her doom. But a 
few hours elapsed between her sentence and her 
execution. She retired to her cell, wrote a few 
words of parting to her friends, played upon a 
harp, which had found its vray into the, prison, 
her requiem, in tones so wiki and mournful, 
that, floating in the dark hours of the night, 
through these sepulchral caverns, they fell like 
unearthly music upon the despairing souls there 
incarcerated. 

The morning of the 10th of November, 1793, 
dawned gloomily upon Paris. It was one of 
the darkest days of that reign of terror which, 
for so long a period enveloped France in its 
sombre shades. The ponderous gates of the 
court-yard of the Conciergerie opened that morn- 
ing to a long procession of carts loaded with 
victims for the guillotine. Madame Roland had 
contemplated her fate too long, and had disci- 
plined her spirit too severely, to fail of fortitude 
in this last hour of trial. She came from her 
cell scrupulously attired for the bridal of death- 
A serene smile was upon her check, and the 
glow of joyous animation lighted up her feat- 
ures as she waved an adieu to the weeping 
prisoners who gathered around her. The last 
cart was assigned to Madame Roland. She 
entered it with a step as light and elastic as if 
it were a carriage for a pleasant morning’s drive. 
By her side stood an infirm old man, M. La 
Marche. He was pale and trembling, and his 
fainting heart, in view of the approaching ter- 
ror, almost ceased to beat. She sustained him 
by her arm, and addressed to him words of con- 
solation and encouragement, in cheerful accents 
and with a benignant smile. The poor old man 
felt that God had sent an angel to strengthen 
him in the dark hour of death. As the cart 
heavily rumbled along the pavement, drawing 
nearer and nearer to the guillotine, two or 
three timei^, by her cheerful words, she e\^ 
caused a smile faintly to play upon his pallid 
lips. 

The guillotine was now the principal instm- 
ment of amusement for the pdpulace of Paris. 
It was so elevated that all could have a good 
view of the spectacle it presented. To witness 
the conduct of nobles and of ladies, of boys and 
of girls, while passing through the horrors of a 
sanguinary death, was far more exciting than 
the unreal and bombastic tragedies of the thca» 
tre, or the conflicts of the cock-pit and the bear 
garden. A countless throng flooded the streets ; 
men, women, and children, shouting, laughing, 
execrating. The celebrity of Madame Rolan^ 
her extraordinary grace and beauty, and her 
aspect, not only of heroic fearlessness, but of 
joyous exhilaration, made her the promineni 
object of the public gaze. A white robe graep- 
fiilly enveloped her perfect form, and her blauh 
and glossy hair, which for some reason the exe- 
cutioners had neglected to cut, fell in rich pro- 
fusion to her waist. A keen November bleht 
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swept the streets, under the influence of wl^h, 
and the excitement * of the scene, her animated 
countenance glowed with all the ruddy bloom 
of youth. She stood firmly in the cart, looking 
with a serene eye upon the crow'ds which lined 
the streets, and listening with unruffled seren- 
ity to the clamor which filled the air. A large 
crowd surrounded the cart in which Madame 
Roland stood, shouting, To the guillotine ! to 
the guillotine I” She looked kindly upon them, 
and, bending over the railing of the cart, said 
to them, in tones as placid as if she were ad- 
dressing her own child, “ My friends, I am going 
to the guillotine. In a few moments I shall be 
there. They who send me thither will ere long 
follow me. I go innocent. They will come 
stained with blo^. You who now applaud our 
execution will then applaud theirs with equal 
zeal.” 

Madame Roland had continued writing her 
memoirs until the hour in which she left her cell 
for the scaflbld. When the cart had almost 
arrived at the foot of the guillotine, her spirit 
was so deeply moved by the tragic scene — such 
emotions came rushing in upon ^er soul from 
departing time and opening eternity, that she 
could not repress the desire to pen down her 
glowing thoughts. She entreated an officer to 
furnish her for a moment with pen and paper. 
The request was refused. It is much to be re- 
gretted that we are thus deprived of that un- 
written chapter of her life. It can not be doubt- 
ed that the words she would then have written ^ 
would have long vibrated upon the ear of a list- 
ening world. Soiil-uttoranecs will force their 
way over mountains, and valleys, and oceans. 
Desnotisrn can not arrest them. Time can not j 
enfeeble them. 

The long procc.ssion arrived at the guillotine, 
and the bloody work commenced. The victims 
were dragged from the carts, and the ax rose 
and fell vrith unceasing rapidity. Head after 
head fell into the basket, and the pile of bleed- 
ing trunks rapidly increased in size.. The exe- 
cutioners approached the cart where Madame 
Roland stood by the side of her fainting com- 
panion. With an animated countenance and a 
cheerful smile, she was all engrossed in endeav- 
oring to infuse fortitude into his soul. The exe- 
cutioner grasped her by the arm. “ Stay,” said 
she, slightly resisting his grasp ; “ I have one 
favor to ask, and that is not for myself. I be- 
seech you grant it me.” Then turning to the 
old man, she said, “Do you precede me to the 
scaffold. To see my blood flow would make 
you suffer the bitterness of death twice over. I 
must spare you the pain of witnessing my exe- 
cution.” The stern officer gave a surly refusal, 
replying, “My orders are to take you first.” 
With that winning smile and that fascinating 
grace which were almost resistless, she rejoined, 
“ You can not, surely, refuse a woman her last 
r^uest.” The hard-hearted executor of the law 
was brought within the influence of her enchant- 
ment. He paused, looked at her for a moment 
id slight bewilderment, and yielded. The poor 
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old man, more dead than ali\S, \ras conducted 
upon the scaffold and placed ^beneath the fatal 
ax. Madame Roland, without the slightest 
change of color, or the apparent tremor of a 
nerve, saw the ponderous instrument, with its 
glittering edge, glide upon its deadly mission, • 
and the decapitated trunk of her friend was 
thrown aside to give place for her. With a 
placid countenance and a buoyant step, she 
ascended the platform. The guillotine was 
erected upon the vacant spot between the gar- 
dens of the Tuileries and the Elysian Fields, 
then known as the Place de la Revolution. 
This spot is now called the Place de la Concorde. 
It is unsurpassed by atfy other place in Europe. 
Two marble fountains now embellish the spot. 
The blood-stained guillotine, from which crim- 
son rivulets were ever flowing, then occupied 
the space upon which one of these fountains has 
been erected; and a clay statue to Liberty 
reared its hypocritical front where the Egyp- 
tian obelisk now rises. Madame Roland sto^ 
for a moment upon the elevated platform, looked 
calmly around upon the vast concourse, and then 
bowing before the colossal statue, exclaimed, 

“ O Liberty I Liberty ! bow many crimes one 
committecLin th}*^ name.” She surrendered her- 
self to the executioner, and was bound to th© 
plank. The plank fell to its horizontal position, 
bringing her heail under the fatal ax. The 
glittering steel glided through the groove, an/1 
the head of Madame Roland was sevdred from 
her body. 

Thus died Madame Roland, in the thirty- 
ninth year of her age. Her death oppressed 
all who had known her with the deepest grief. 
Her intimate friend Buzot, who was then a 
fugitive, on hearing the tidings, was thrown 
into a state of perfect delirium, from which he 
did not recover for many days. Her faithful 
female servant was so overwhelmed with griei^ 
that she presented herself before the tribunal, 
and implored them to let her die upon the some 
scaffold where her beloved mistress had perished. 
The tribunal, amazed at such transports of 
attachment, declared that she was mad, and 
ordered her to bo removed from their presence. 
A man-servant made the same application, and 
was sent to the guillotine. 

The grief of M. Roland, when apprized of the 
event, was unbounded. For a time ho entirely 
lost his senses. Life to him was no longer en- 
durable. He knew not of any consolations of 
religion. Philosophy could only nerve him to 
stoicism. Privately ho left, by night, the kind 
friends who had hospitably conceded him for 
six months, and wandered to such a distancse 
from his asylum as to secure his protectors from 
any danger on his account. Through the long 
hours of the winter’s night he continued h» 
dreary walk, till the first gray of the morning 
appeared in the east. Drawing a long stillottD 
from the inside of his walking-stick, he placed 
the head of it against the trunk of a tree, and 
thi>3W himself upon the sharp weapon. The 
point pierced his heart, and he fell lifeless upon 
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the frozen groui^. Some peasants passing by 
dificovered his body. A pice© of paper was 
pinned to the bfeast of his coat, upon which 
there were written these words: “Whoever 
thou art that iindest tlie.so remains, respect them 
as those of a virtuous man. After hearing of 
my wife’s death, I would not stay another day 
in a world so stained with crime.’’ 

— j- . , ■ .... 

[From Dickens’s nouBchold Words.] 

CHEMICAL CONTRADICTIONS. 

S CIENCE, whose aim and end is to prove 
the harmony and “eternal fitness of things,” 
also proves that wc live in a world of paradoxes ; 
and that existence itself is a whirl of contradic- 
tions. Light and darkness, truth and falsehood, 
virtue and vice, the negative and positive poles 
of galvanic or ma^neidc mysteries, are evidences 
of all-pcrvading anritheses, which, acting like 
the good and evil genii of Persian Mythology, 
neutralize each other’s powers when they come 
into collision. It is the office of science to solve 
these mysteries. The appropriate symbol of the 
lecture-room is a Sphinx : for a scientific lecturer 
is but a better sort of unraveler of riddles. 

Who would suppose, for instance, ^that water 
— -which every body knows, extinguishes fire — 
may, under certain circumstances, add fuel to 
flame, so that the “ coming man,” who is to 
“set the Thames on fire,” may not be far off*. 
If we taluo some mystical gray-looking globules 
(>f potassium (wbic*h is the metallic basis of 
rommon pearl-ash) and lay them upon water, 
Ihe w'aler will instantly appear to ignite. The 
globules will swim about in flames, reminding 
us of the “death-fires” described by the Ancient 
Mariner, burning “like witches’ oil” on the 
surface of the stagnant sea. Sometimes even, 
without any chemical ingredient being added, 
fire will appear to spring spontaneously from 
water; which is not a simfde clement, as Thales 
imagined, when he speculated upon the origin 
of the Creation, but two invisible gases— oxygen 
and hydrogen, chemically combined. During 
the electrical changes of the atmosphere in a 
thunder-storm, these gases frequently combine 
with explosive violence, and it is this combina- 
tion which takes place when “the big rain 
comes daiteing to the earth.” These fire-and- 
water phenomena are thus aecounted fur ; cer- 
tain substances have peculiar affinities or at- 
tractions for one another ; the potassium has so 
inordinate a desire for oxygen, that the moment 
it touches, it decomposes the water, abstracts 
all the oxygen, and sets free the hydrogen or 
inflammable gas. The potassium, when com- 
bined with the oxygen, forms that corrosive sub- 
stance known as caustic potash, and the heat, 
disengaged daring this process, ignites the hy- 
drogen. Here the mystery ends ; and the contra- 
dictions are solved ; Oxygen and hydrogen when 
combined, become water; when separated the 
liydrogen gas burns with a pale, lambent flame. 
Many of Nature’s most delicate deceptions are 
accounted for by a knowledge of these laws. 


^our analytical chemist sadly anniliilates, 
with his scientiffc machinations, all poetry. He 
bottles up at pleasure the Nino Muses, and 
proves them — as the fisherman in the Arabihn 
Nights did the Afrite-— to be all smoke. Even 
the Will-o’-the-Wisp can not flit across its own 
morass without being pursued, overtaken, and 
burnt out by this scientific detective policeman. 
He claps an extinguisher upon Jack-o’-Laiitern 
thus : He says that a certain combination of 
phosphorus and hydrogen, which rises from 
watery marshes, produces a gas called phos- 
phureted hydrogen, which ignites spontaneously 
the moment it bubbles up to the surface of the 
water and meets with atmospheric air. Here 
again the Ithnriel wand of science dispels all 
delusion, pointing out to ns, that in such places 
animal and vegetable substance.s are undergoing 
constant decomposition ; and os phosphorus ex- 
ists under a variety of forms in these bodies, as 
phosphate of lime, phosphate of soda, phosphate 
of magnesia, &c., and as furthermore the de- 
composition of water itself is the initiatory pro- 
cess in these changes, so we find that phosphorus 
and hydrogen "are supplied from these sources; 
and we may therefore easily conceive the con- 
sequent formation of phosphurcted hydrogen. 
This gas rises in a thin stream from its watery 
bed, and the moment it comes in contact with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, it bursts into a 
flame so buoyant, that it flickers with every 
breath of air, and realizes the description of 
Goethe’s IMephistopheles, that the course of 
Jack-o’-Lantern is generally “ zig-zag.” 

Who would .suppose that absolute darkness 
may be derived from two rays of light ! Yet 
such is the fact. If tw’o ray.s proceed from two 
luminous points very close to each other, and 
are so directed as to cross at a given point on 
a sheet of white paper in a dark room, their 
united light will be twice as bright a.s cither 
ray singly would produce. But if the difference 
in the distance of the two points bo dimini.shed 
only one-half, the one light will extinguish the 
other, and produce absolute darkness. The 
same curious result may bo produced by view- 
ing the flame of a candle through two very fine 
slits near to each other in a card. So, likewise, 
strange as it may appear, if two musical strings 
be so made to vibrate, in a certain succession 
of degrees, as for the one to gain half a vibra- 
tion on the other, the two resulting sounds will 
antagonize each other and produce an interval 
of perfect silence. How are those mysteries to 
be explained ? The Delphic Oracle of science 
must again be consulted, and among the high 
priests who officiate at the shrine, no one ])os- 
scsses more recondite knowledge, or can recall 
it more instructively than Sir David Brewster. 
“ The explanation which philosophers have 
given,” he observes, “ of these remarkable phe- 
nomena, is very satisfactory, and may easily bo 
understood. When a wave is made on the .sur- 
face of a still pool of water by plunging a stone 
I into it, the wave advances along the surface, 

I while the water itself is never carried forward 
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but merely rises into a height and falls into a 
hollow, each portion of the surface cxperiln- 
cin^ an elevation and a depression in its turn. 
If we suppose two waves equal and similar, to 
1)0 produced by two separate stones, and if they 
reach the same spot at the same time, that is, 
iC the two elevations should exactly coincide, 
they would unite their efi’ects, and produce a 
wave twice the size of either; but if the one 
wave should bo put .so far before the other, that 
the hollow of the one coincided with the eleva- 
tion of the other, and the elevation of the one 
with the hollow of the other, the tvio waves 
would obliterate or destroy one another ; the 
elevation, as it were, of the one filling up half the 
l;ollow of the other, and the hollow of the one 
t.'iking away half the elevation of the other, so 
as to reduce the surface to a level. These ef- 
fects may he exhibited by throwing two equal 
stones into a pool of water ; and also may bo 
observed in the Port of Bat.sha, where the two 
waves arriving by channels of diflbrent lengths 
actually olililerate each other. Now, ns light 
's Mipjioscd to be produced by waves or undula- 
tions of an ctliorcal medium fillvig all nature, 
.'ual oeeupyinq the pores of the transparent 
and as sound is produced by undula- 
licius or waves in the air: .so the successive 
jirodiiciion of light and darkness by two bright 
I Hi his, and the production of sound and silence 
by two loud sounds, may be explained in the 

• cry ‘'Mnic manner as wc have explained the 
Hifreasc and obliteration of waves formed on the 

• urlbcc of water.” 

'fhe npj)iircn 1 contradictions in ebcmisti*y are, 
ndeed, best exhibited in the Iccturc-room, where 
they may be rendered visible and tanuible, and 
biofghl home to the general comprehension. 
'riiC Professor of Analytical Chemistry, .T. H. 
Pepper, who demonstrates these things in the 
! loyal Polytechnic In.sl,itution, is an expert 
manipiilalor in such mysteries; and, taking a 
Joaf out of bis own magic-book, wo .«liall con- 
jure him up before us, standing behind his own 
Ifiboratorj', surrounded with all the •implements 
of his art. At our recent visit to this exhibition 
wc witnessed him perform, with much address, 
the following expcrimcnls ; Ho placed Ix^forc 
us a pair of tall glass vessels, each fille<!, ap- 
parently, w’ith water; he then took two lien’s 
eggs, one of those ho dropped into one of the 
glass vessels, and, as might have been expected, 
it immediately sank to the bottom. He then 
took the other egg, and dropped it into the other 
vessel of water, but, instead of sinking as the 
other had done, it descended only half way, and 
there remained saspended in the midst of the 
transparent fluid. Thi.s, indeed, looked like 
magic— one of Houdin's sleight-of-hand per- 
formances — for what could interrupt its pro- 
gress ? The water surrounding it appeared as 
])ure below as around and above the egg, yet 
ilTerc it still hung like Mahomet’s cofiin, be- 
tween heaven and earth, contrary to all the 
well-established laws of gravity. The prohlora, 
however, was easily solved. Our modern Cag- 
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liostro had dissolved in one ha|f of the water in 
this vessel as much common salt as it would 
take up, whereby the density of the fluid was 
so much angraented that it opposed a resistance 
to the descent of the egg after it had passed 
through the unadnlteraled water, which he had • 
carefully poured upon the briny solution, the 
transparency of which, remaining unimpaired, 
did not for a moment suggest the su.spicion .of 
any such impregnation. The good housewife, - 
upon the same principle, uses an egg to tc.st the 
strength of her brine for pickling. 

Every one has heard of the power which 
bleaching gas (chlorine) possesses in taking 
away color, so that red rose held over its 
fumes will become white. The lecturer, refer- 
ring to this fact, exhibited two pieces of paper ; 
upon one was inscribed, in large letters, tlic 
word “Proteus;” upon the other no writing 
was visible; although he assured us the same 
word was there inscribed. He now dipped both 
pieces of paper in a solution orblcaching-powdcr, 
when the word “ Proteus” disappeared from the 
paper upon which it was before visiV)le; while 
the same word instantly came out, sharp and 
distinct, upon the paper which was previously .a 
blank. Here there appeared another contradic- 
tion : the cfilorino in the one case obliterating, and 
in the other reviving the written word ; and how 
was this niy.stery explained ? Easily enough ! 
Our ingenious philosopher, it seems, had used 
indigo in penning the one word whicU had dis- 
appeared ; and had inscribed the other with a 
solution of a chemical .sub«!tance, iodide of po- 
tassium and starrih j and the action which took 
place w’as simply this : the chlorine of the 
bleaching solution set free the iodine from the 
potassium, which immediately combined with 
the stnreh, and gave color to the letters which 
were before invisible. Again — a sheet of wdiitc 
paper was exhibited, which displayed a broafl 
and brilliant strii)e of scarlet — (produced by ,a 
compound called the bin-iodide of mercury) — 
when exposed to a slight heat the color changed 
immediately to a bright yellow^, and, wdion this 
yellow stripe was crushed by smartly rubbing 
the paper, the scarlet color w’as restored, with 
all its former brilliancy. This change of color 
was efTected entirely by the alteration which the 
heat, in the one case, and the friction, in the 
other, produced in the particles which reflected 
the.se different colors ; and, iii>on the same prin- 
ciple, we may understand the change of the color 
in the lohster-shcll, wdiieh turns from black to 
red in boiling; because the action of the heat 
produces a now arrangement in the particles 
which compose the shell. 

With the assistance of w’^ater and fire, which 
have befriended the magicians of every age, con- 
tradictions of a more marvelous character may 
ho exhibited, and oven the secret art revealed 
of handling rod-hot metals, and passing through 
the fiery ordeal. If we take a platinum ladle, 
and hold it over a furnace until it becomes of a 
bright red heat, and then project cold water into 
its bowd, we shall find that the water will remain 
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qniescont and gife no sign of ebullition — not so 
much as a singld “ fizz but, the moment the 
ladle begins to ceo], it will boil up and quickly 
evaporate. So also, if a mass of metal, heated 
to whiteness, be plunged in a vessel of cold w^ater, 
the surrounding fluid will remain tranquil so long 
as the glowing white heat continues } but, the 
moment the temperature falls, the water will 
boil briskly. Again — if water be poured upon 
an iron sieve, the wires of 'which are made red 
hot, it vrill not run through ; but, on the sieve 
cooling, it will run through rapidly. These con- 
tradictory cflects are easily accounted for. The 
repelling power of intense heat keeps the water 
from immediate contact with the heated metal, 
and the particles of the water, collectively, retain 
their globular form ; but, when the vessel cools, 
the repulsive power diminishes, and the w^ater 
ooming into closer contact wuth the heated sur- 
face its particles can no longer retain their 
globular form, and eventually expand into a state 
of vapor. This globular condition of the particles 
of water will account for many very important 
phenomena ; perhaps it is best exhibited in the 
dew-drop, and so long as these globules retain 
their form, water will retain its fluid properties. 
An agglomeration of these globules will carry 
with them, under certain circumstances, so much 
force that it is hardly a contradiction to call water 
itself a solid. The water-hammer, as it is termed, 
illustrates this apparent contradiction. If we in- 
troduce {^certain quantity of w’ater into a long 
glass tube, when it is shaken, we shall hear the 
cordinary splashing noise as in a bottle ; but, if 
we exhaust the air, and again shake the tube, 
we shall hear a loud ringing sound, as if the 
bottom of the tube were struck by some hard 
substance — like metal or wood — which may 
fearfully remind us of the blows which a ship’s 
side will receive from the 'waves during a storm 
at sea, w’hich will often carry away her bul- 
warks. 

It is now time to turn to something stronger 
than water for more instances of chemical contra- 
dictions. The chemical action of certain poisons 
(the most powerful of all agents), upon the human 
frame, has plunged the faculty into a maze of 
paradoxes ; indeed, there is actually a system of 
medicine, advancing in reputation, which is found- 
ed on the pfinciple of contraries. The famous Hr. 
Hahnemann, who was born at Massieu in Saxony, 
was the founder of it, and, strange to say, medical 
men, who are notorious for entertaining contrary 
qiinions, have not yet agreed among themselves 
whether he was a very great quack or a very 
great philosopher. Be this as it may, the founder 
of this system, which is called Homceopathy, 
when translating an article upon bark in Hr. 
Cullen’s Materia Medica, took some of this me- 
dicine, which had for many years been justly 
celebrated for the cure of ague. He had not 
Iq^g taken it, when he found himself attacked 
with aguish symptoms, and a light now dawned 
upon his mind, and led him to the inference that 
medicines which give rise to the symptoms of a 
disease, are those which Mrill specifically cure it, 


and however curious it may appear, several illus- 
sti^tions in confirmation of this principle were 
speedily found. If a limb bo frost-bitten, we 
arc directed to rub it with snow ; if the consti- 
tution of a man be impaired by the abuse of 
spirituous liquors, and he be reduced to that 
miserable state of enervation when the limbs 
tremble and totter, and the mind itself sinks into 
a state of low muttering delirium, the physician 
to cure him must go again to the bottle and ad- 
minister stimulants and opiates. 

It was an old Hippocratic aphorism that two 
diseases can not co-exist in the same bodyj 
wherefore, gout has actually been cured by the 
afllictod person going into a fenny country and 
catching the ague. The fatality of consumption 
is also said to be retarded by a common catarrh ; 
and upon this very principle depends the truth 
of the old saying, that rickety doors hang long 
on rusty hinges. In other words, the strength 
of the constitution being impaired by one disease 
has less powxr to support the morbid action of 
another. 

We thus live in a world of apparent contra- 
dictions ; they,, abound in every department of 
science, and beset us even in the sanctuary of 
domestic life. The progress of discovery has 
reconciled and explained the nature of some of 
them ; but many baflle our ingenuity, and still 
remain involved in mystery. This much, how- 
ever, is certain, that the most opposed and con- 
flicting elements so combine together as to jiro- 
duco results, W'hich are strictly in unison with 
the order and harmony of the universe. 


HESCENT' INTO THE CRATER OF A 
VOLCANO.* 

BY REV. II. T. CIIEEVER. 

A descent into the Crater of the Volcano of 
Kilauea in the Sandwich Islands, may be 
accomplished 'with tolerable ease by the north- 
eastern cliff of the crater, where the side has 
fallen in and slidden downward, leaving a 
number of huge, outjutting rocks, like giants’ 
stepping-stones, or the courses of the pyramid 
of Ghizeb. 

By hanging to these, and the mere aid of a 
pole, you may descend the first precipice to 
where the avalanche brought up and was stayed 
— a wild region, broken into abrupt hills and 
deep glens, thickly set with shrubs and old 
ohias, and producing in great abundance the 
Hawaiian whortleberry (formerly sacred to the 
goddess of the volcano), and a beautiful lustrous 
blackberry that grows on a branching vine close 
to the ground. Thousands of birds find there a 
safe and warm retreat ; and they will continue, 
I suppose, the innocent warblers, to pair and 
sing there, till the fires from beneath, having 
once more eaten through its foundations, the 
entire tract, with all its miniature mountains 
and woody glens, shall slide off suddenly into 


* From " Tht UJand World'' a new work soon to ha 
issued from tho press of Messrs. Harper luid Brothers. • 
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the abyss below to feed the hunger of all-devour- 
ing fire. • 

No one who passes over it, and looks back 
upon the tall, jagged clifls at the rear and side, 
can doubt that it w*as severed and shattered by 
one such ruin into its pi^scnt forms. And the 
bottomless pits and yawning caverns, in some 
places ejecting hot steam, with which it is 
traversed, prove that the raging element which 
once sapped its foundations is still busy beneath. 

The path that winds over and down through 
this tract, crossing some of these unsightl}' 
fleams by a natural bridge of only a foot^s 
breadth, is safe enough by daylight, if one will 
keep in it. But be careful that you do not 
diverge far on either side, or let the shades of 
night overtake you there, lest a single mis-step 
iu the grass and ferns, concealing some horrible 
hole, or an accidental stumble, shall plunge you 
beyond the reach of sunlight into a covered pen- 
stock of mineral tiro, or into the heart of some 
deep, sunken cavern. 

One can hardly wander through that place 
alone, even in the daytime (as 1 was in coming 
up from the crater at evening), •without having 
his I'aiicy swarm with forms of evil. In spite of 
hiinscif, there will 

* Thronw thick into hia mind the busy ehapea 
(K cover'd jiits, uufnthomably deep, 

A (lire doecout I of precipices huge — 

Eocks, caves, lakes, feus, bogs, dens, and shades of 
death." 

The way through this tract descends not 
abrujilly for about half a mile, to a sleep bank 
of partially decomposed lava, somewhat fur- 
rowed by water-courses, by which you go down 
some hundreds of feet mure to what every body 
catis the Black Ledge. 

This is an immense rampart or gallery of 
grisly black scoria and lava, about half a mile 
wide, running all round the pit, slightly .sloping 
inward, and not unfretpiently overflowed in 
eruptions. By it you learn the dimensions of 
the great lake to which this is now the shore. 
It may be compared to the wide beach of an 
ocean, seldom flooded all over except in very 
high tides ; or to a great field of thick shore 
ice, from under which the tide has retired, 
leaving it cracked and rent, but not so as to 
break up the general evenness of its surface. 

The upper crust is generally glossy, cellular, 
and eindor-like, brittle and crackling under the 
feet} but directly underneath the superficies, 
hard and compact, as proved by inspecting the 
great scams and fissures, from some of which 
flickering currents of hot air, and from others 
scalding steam and smoke are continually issu- 
ing. Pound on it, and you will hear deep, 
hollow reverberations, and sometimes your pole 
will break through a place like the rotten trap- 
door of some old ruin, and open upon you a 
hideous black hole without bottom. 

* Over this great volcanic mole or offset, we 
proceeded to make our way toward ^the caldron 
in the southeast, pounding before us with our 

.pole, like men crossing a river to find whether 


the ice ahead will bear th^. We stopped 
every now and then to exammo and get up on 
to some great cone or oven^ which had been 
formed after the congelation of the crust, by 
pent up gas blowing out from beneath the cool- 
ing lava, raising it as in great bubbles, and 
letting its black, viscous vomit dribble from tbft* 
top, and flow down sluggishly and congeal be- 
fore it had found a level, like ico in very cold 
weather over a waterfall. Thus it would flow 
over the Black Ledge, hardening sometimes in 
round streams like a cable, or in serpentim 
forms like a great anaconda; and again it 
would ^spread out from the foot of the cone a 
little way, in forms lij^e a bronze lion’s foot. 

The surface was frequently broken, or ready 
to break, with the weight of one’s body, from 
the fiery liquid having subsided after the petri- 
faction of the crust. Generally, too, the hard- 
ened lava seemed to have been flowed over, lika 
ico near the shore when the tide rises and goofl 
down, with a thin scum of lava that became 
shelly and crepitated under the foot like shelly 
ice. 

Then, as we went further into the bed of the 
crater, gradually going down, we would corz» 
to places where, like as in frozen mill-ponds, 
whence the water has been drawn olT, the 
congealed lava had broken in to the depth some- 
times of fifty and one hundred feet. Every 
where, too, there were great fissures and cracks, 
as in fields of river ice, now and th|)n a largo 
air-holo, and hero and there great bulges and 
breaks, and places from which a thin flamo 
would be curling, or over which you would see 
a glimmer like that which trembles over a body 
of fresh coals or a recently-bhrned lime-kiln. 
Touch your stick there, and it would immedi- 
ately kindle.* 

There were also deep, wide ditches, through 
which a stream of liquid lava had flowed since 
the petrifaction of the main body through which 
it passed. Cascades of fire are said to be oftc^i 
seen in the course of these canals or rivers a* 
they leap some precipice, presenting in the 
night a scene of unequaled splendor and sub- 
limity. In some places the banks or dikes of 
these rivers are excavated and fallen in witli 
hideous crash and ruin ; and often you may gn 
up, if you dare, to the edge on one side and look 
over into the gulf, and away under the opposilli 
overhanging bank, where the igneous fluid has 
worn away and scooped it out till the cliff hangs 
on air, and seems to topple and lean, like tho 
tower of Pisa, just ready to fall. 

It would be no very comfortable reflection, if 
a man were not too curiously eager and bold, 
and intent upon tho novelties he is drinking in 
by the senses, to have much reflection or fear 
at such a time, to think how easily an earth- 
quake might tumble down the bank on which 
he is standing, undermined in like manner with 
that which you are looking at right opposite. 

On our left, as we passed on to the Great 
Caldron, we explored, as far as was possible 
between tho heat and vapor, the great bank, or, 
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more properly, liountain-side of sulpliur and 
sulphate of lime (plaster of Paris), and obtained 
.some specimens oi^no little beauty. There are 
cjilTs of sulphur through which scaldin" hot 
vapor is escaping as high up above you as eight 
hundred feet ; and lower down there are scams 
i'rom which lambent and flickering flames ore 
(larting, and jets of hot air will sometimes whirl 
by you, involving no little danger by their in- 
halation. Around these fissures are yellow and 
green incrustations of sulphur, which afibrd a 
new variety of specimens. 

Wlien wo had got to the leeward of the 
caldron, we found large quantities of the finest 
threads of metallic vitrified lava, like the spears 
and filaments of sealing-wax, called Pele’s hair. 
The wdiid has caught them from the jets and 
bubbling springs of gory lava, and carried thorn 
aw’ay on its wings till they have lodged in nests 
and crevices, where they may bo collected like 
shed wool about the time of sheep-shearing. 
Sometimes this is found twenty miles to the 
leeward of the volcano. 

The heat and sulphur gas, irritating the 
throat and lungs, are so great on that .side, that 
we had to sheer away oil* from the brim of the 
caldron, and could not observe close at hand the 
]»art where there was the most gushing and 
bubbling of the igniiluous mineral lluid. But 
we passed round to the windward, and were 
thus enabled to get up to the brim so as to look 
over for a minute in the molten lake, burning 
incessantly with brimstone and fire — 

** A furnace formidable, deep, and wide, 
O'erboiliug with a mad, sulphureous tide.*' 

But the lava which forms your precarious 
foothold, melted, perhaps, a hundred times can 
not be handled or trusted, and the heat even 
there is so great as to burn the »kin of one's 
face, although the heated air, as it rises, is 
instantly swept oil’ to the leeward by the wind. 
It is always hazardous, not to .say fool-hardy, 
to stand there lor a moment, lest your uncertain 
foothold, crumbling and crimpy by the action of 
fire, shall suddenly give way and throw you 
instantly into the fiery embrace of death. 

At times, too, the caldron is so furiously 
boiling, and spliishing, and spitting its fires, and 
casting up its salient, angry jets of raelteil lava 
and spumo,%that all approach to it is forbidden. 
Wo slumped several times near it, as a man 
will in the spring w'ho is walking over a river 
of which the ice is beginning to thaw, and the 
upper stratum, made of frozen snow, is dis.so]ved 
and rotten. A wary native who accompanied 
us wondered at our daring, and would not be 
kept once from pulling me back, as with the 
eager and l)o1d curiosity of a discoverer, all 
absorbed in the view of such exciting wonders, 
I getting too near. 

At the time we viewed it, the brim all round 
was covered with splashes and spray to the 
width of ten or twelve feet. The surface of the 
lake was about a mile in its longest diameter, 
at a depth of thirty or forty feet from its brim, 
and agitated more or less all over, in some 


places throwing up groat jets and spouts of fiery 
red •'lava, in other places .spitting it out like 
steam from an escape-pipe when the valves are 
half lifted, and again squirting the molten rock 
as from a pop-gun. 

The surfaoo was like a river or lake when 
the ice is going out and broken up into cakes, 
over whioh you will sometimes see the water 
running, and sometimes it will bo quite hidden 
Tn the same manner in this lake of fire, while 
its surface was generally covered with a emst 
of half-oongealed. dusky lava, and raised into 
elevations, or sunk into depressions, you would 
now and then see the live coal-rcd stream 
running along. Two cakes of lava, also, would 
meet like cakes of ice, and their edges crushing, 
would pile up and fall over, precisely like the 
phenomena of moving fields of ice ; there was, 
too, the same rustling, grinding noise. 

Sometimes, 1 am told, the roar of the fiery 
surges is like the heavy beating of surf. Once, 
when Mr. Cean visited it, this caldron was 
heaped np in the middle, higher above its brim 
than his head, so that he ran up and thrust iii a 
pyrometer, whi'e streams were running o(I on 
dilferent sides. At another time when ho S!iv7 
it, it had sunk four or five hundred feet below 
its brim, and be had to look down a dreadful 
gull to see its fires. 

Again, when Mr. Bingham was there, it was 
full, and concentric waves were flowing out and 
around from its centre. Having ca.criilly ob- 
scr\od its movements a while, he threw a siiek 
of wood upon the thin crust of a moving wave 
where he thought if would Ijcar him, even if it 
should bend a litlle. and then stood upon ii a 
few momcnls. In that jiosition, tlinistiiui bis 
cane down ihrougli the cooling tough cm l, 
about half an inch thick, and immediately wiili* 
drawing it, forthwith there gushed up, like ooze 
in a mansh or melted tar under a jdank, enough 
of the viscid lava to form a globular mass, whit'h 
afterward, as it cooled, he broke ofT and bore 
away. 

It is not rftsy for one that has not him .elf 
been in a similar position, to .sympathize with 
and pardon the traveler at such a point, for he 
is unwilling to forbear and leave it till fairly 
surfeited and soared with heat and admiration, 
or driven off by some sudden spout and roar, or 
spalsli of the caldron. You gaze, and gaze, and 
gaze in amazement, without conscious thought, 
like a man in a trance, reluctant to go away, 
and you want to sjiend at least a day and night, 
viewing close at band its ever-varying phe- 
nomena. 

Had wo only brought with us wrappers, 1 
believe we sliould have been the first to have 
.slept on the Black Ledge. Now that the edge 
of curiosily is a little blunted and the judgment 
cool, we can see that theie would bo a degree 
of hazard and temerity in it which is not felt 
under the excitement of novelty, and in the full 
tide of discovery. Forced by startling admoni- 
tions, of instant danger, I had to quit suddenly 
the precarious footing I had gained on the 
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caldron’s edge, like a hungry man humed from ! 
his repa.st ere he ha.s .snatched a mouthful. *But 
the look 1 caught there, and the impression of 
horror, awfulness, and sublimity thence obtained, 
live and will Jive in my conscious being forever 
and ever,* and it is this shall help mo utter 
what many have experienced, and have wished 
to say before the poet said it for them : 

« One compact hour of crowded life 
la worth an age without a name.” 

A moment of being under such circumstances is 
an epoch in the history of one’s mind ; and he, 
ITcrhaps. may be deemed the most highly favored 
of mortals who has the most of such epochs in 
remembrance, provided only that the incom- 
municable thoughts and emotions which, in the 
moment of that experience, seemed to permeate 
the very substance of the mind, have given it a 
moral tone and impulse running through all its 
subsequent life. It is thus that thoughts are 
waked “ to perish never,” being instarnpod in- 
cffaccably upon the spiritual frame-work and 
Ibundation stones of the soul, dignifying and 
consecrating thorn to noble uses. 

It was not, I trust, without* some valuable 
additions to our stock of imprcs.sinns in this line, 
that wo reluctantly left that .spot. Departing 
thence, we passed over a tract between the level 
(d' the brim of the caldron and the Black Ledge, 
in order to gain again the latter, most strangely 
rugged and wild, as if convulsion after convul- 
sion had upheaved, and sunk, and rent, and piled 
the vast mineral and rocky masses ; forming here 
great hills like the ruins of a hundred towers, 
.snd there deep indentations, while every block 
lav upon its fellow, ready to be dislodged, edge- 
wise, crosswise, endwise, sidewise, angle-wise, 
anfl cvery-wiso, in the wildest confusion and 
vnrrel y pos.sible, as if Typhccan giants had been 
hurling them at each other in war ; or as when 
the warring angels 

*• from thc'ir foundations looBoiiing to nn.l fro, 

Uptorc tlif ecflttul hills, with nil tlicir load, 

And Rptjt thrm thundering upon their adversaries. 

Then hills nmi<l tlio air encounter’d iTills, 

Hurled to and fro with jaculntioii dire : 

Horrid confusion heap’d upon cuiifusiijn rose.” 

Rocks, too, in earthquake commotions, have 
been .started from the perpendicular sides of the 
crater in this part, and have rolled down eight 
hundred or a thousand feet with a force, one 
miirht think, that would almost shake the world. 

When we had thus encompassed the crater, 
a‘Ttl had returned to the point where we first 
cAme down upon the Black Ledge, it was getting 
toward night, and I found myself so excessively 
boated and feverish, and throbbing with the 
Iioadaclie, which most persons there suffer from, 
as to 1)6 unable to go for the castellated and 
(rothic specimens into some ovens that are found 
in the sides near by. 

Leaving, therefore, ray companion and the 
natives to hunt for them, I proceeded slowly 
back, and toiled up, with difliculty, the steep 
side of this stupendous crater, w^hich may be sot 
•down at a moderate calculation as not less than 


twelve miles in circumfcrcnee, and one thousand 
feet deep. In tho centre of this vast sunken 
amphitheatre of volcanic fire^ 

“A dungeon horrible on all sides roun^ 

As one groat furnace tlumiug.” 

a man looks up to heaven, and to tho scarei? 
walls of this great prison, and feels like a pig. 
my, or the veriest insect, in contrast with sn 
mighty and terrible a work of tho Lord -God 
Almighty. 

Tho person who can go down into it, and 
come up safe from it, with a light mind, iin. 
thankfcil and unawed, is as wanting in some 
of the best attributes of mental manhood as of 
piety j and, let me say with Cowpor, 

would not enter on my list of friends. 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense,” 

the man who should prove himself .so brutishly 
insensible to the sublime vestiges of Divine 
power, and to the providential care of Divine 
goodnc.ss. 

Wo spent the night by the volcano. I slept 
a little at intervals, just raising myself at every 
awakening to look at Pole’s fires, which spouted 
and played like fountains, and leaped suddenly 
with a flash from place to place, like clectueily 
on wire in the experiments of tho Icctnrc-rnom 

Once when I arose nt midnight and went out 
a little beyond the range of our .screen, to enjoy 
in silence the august and grand spectacle, iImi 
violence of the wind was such as to lake off my 
unguarded hat, and carry it clear over the brink 
of tho crater, where it lodged for the night, but 
was recovered with little injury in the morning 
by one of our courageous natives. 

One of the early visitors there .said that, on 
coming near the rim, ho fell upon his hands and 
knees awe-sftuck, and crept cautiously to thx? 
rocky brink, unwilling at once to walk up to 
the giddy verge and look down as from a nrmsi- 
liead upon the fierj' gulf at his feet. In a little 
time, however, like a landsman after a while nt 
sea, ho wa.s able to stand very near and gaze 
unalarmed upon this wonder of the world. 

I have myself known seamen that had faced 
unfearingly all the perils of Iho deep, and had 
rushed boldly into battle with its mammolh 
monsters, to stand appalled on the brink of 
Kilauea, and depart without daring to try its 
abyss. Gazing upon it, then, nt midnight, srt 
near its brink as we were, was rather venturing 
upon the edge of safety, as I found to my cost. 
But woe to the man that should have a fit of 
somnambulism on tho spot where our tent was 
pitched that last night. Baron Munchausen's 
seven-leagued boots could hardly save him from 
a warm bath in flowing lava cherry-red. 

Morning broke again upon our open enc.amp- 
ment, clear and bracing as upon the Green 
Mountains of Vermont. With fingers burned 
and bleeding from the climbing and ciystal- 
digging of yesterday, we made all the dispatch 
possible in collecting and packing specimens, 
but it was one o’clock before we were ready to 
leave. Having at length got off the natives 
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with their burdens, two for Hilo and two for 
Eau, wo kneeled for the last time by that won- 
derful old furnace, where the hand of God wbrks 
the bellow's and keeps up his vast laboratory of 
elemental fire. Then we mounted our horses 
^d bade a final good-by, the one for Hilo, and 
the other for his happy Hawaiian home. 

. [From Chambers's Edinburgh Joumfd.] 

THE EVERY-DAY YOUNG LADY. 

T he every-day young lady is neither tall nor 
short, neither fat nor lean. Her complexion 
is not fair, but clear, and her color not bright, 
but healthy. She is not vulgarly well, but has 
not the least illness in the w'orld. Her face is 
oval, and her hair, moderate in quantity, is 
usually of a soft brown. Her features are 
small and unobtrusive : her nose being what 
the French passports call moyen — that is, nei- 
ther one thing nor t’other — and her eyes as 
gray as glass, but clear and gentle. It is not 
the eyes that give her any little character she 
has ; although, if you havo nothing else to do, ; 
and happen to look at them for a minute or so, 
they w'in upon you. They are not varnished 
c}'cs, in which you can see nothing but the bright- 
ness ; and not deep eyes, into which ;^our soul 
plunges as into a gulf : they are mere common 
skylights, winning into them a little bit of heaven, 
and giving you an inkling of good temper and 
feminine gentleness. Neither is it her air, nor 
manner, nor dress, that stamps her individuality, 
if she has any, for these belong to the class of 
society in which she moves j but altogether she 
gives you an idea of young-womanish refine- 
ment and amiableness, and you would think of 
her again when alone, if there w'ere not so many 
of her friends about her as to divide and dilute, 
as it were, your impressions. 

The cvery-day young lady is usually depend- 
ent upon somebody or other, but sometimes she 
has a small independence, which is much worse. 
In the former case she clings like ivy, adorning, 
by her truth and gentleness, the support she is 
proud of ; w'hile in the other she gives her 6030 
a year to a relation as an inadequate compensa- 
tion for her board and clothing, and lives in a 
state of unheard-of bondage and aw'ful gratitude. 
Her life idhdiversified by friendships, in which 
her own feelings last the longest) by enmities, 
in which she suffers and forgives j and by loves 
— though almost always at second-hand. She 
is a confidant, a go-between, a bridemaid ; but 
if she finds herself on the brink of a serious flirt- 
ation, she shrinks into her own foolish little 
heart in surprise and timidity, and the afiair 
never becomes any thing but a mysteiy, which 
she carries with her through life, and which 
makes her shako her head on occasions, and 
look conscious and experienced, so as to give 
people the idea that this young lady has a his- 
tory. If the affair does go on, it is a public 
wonder how she came to get actually married. 
Many persons consider that she must have been 
playing a part all along for this veiy purpose j 


that her timidity and bashfulness were assumed, 
andHier self-denial a rwe; and that, in point of 
fact, she was not by any means what she gave 
herself out to be — an every-day young lady. 

For our part wo have known many such 
young ladies in our day — and so have you, and 
you, and you : the world of society is full of 
them. We have a notion of our own, indeed, 
that they are the sex ; or, in other words, that 
they are the class from which are drawn our 
conventional notions of womankind, and that the 
rest — ^that is those women who have what is call- 
ed character — are counterfeit women. The fem- 
inine virtues are all of a retiring kind, which 
does not mean that they are invisible even .to 
strangers, but that they are seen through a half- 
transparent vail of feminine timidity and self- 
postponement. In like manner, the physique of 
w'omen, truly so called, is not remarkable or 
obtrusive : their eyes do not flash at you like a 
pistol, nor their voices arrest suddenly your aN 
tention, as if they said Stand and deliver !” 
That men in general admire the exceptions 
rather than the rule, may be true, but that is ow- 
ing to bad taster coarseness of mind, or the mere 
hurry of society, which prevents them from ob- 
serving more than its salient points. For our 
part we have always liked every-day young 
ladies, and sometimes we felt inclined to love a 
few of them; but somehow it never went be- 
yond inclination. This may have been owing 
in part to the headlong life one leads in the 
world, but in part likewise — if we may vcntiiro 
the surmise — to our ovrii sensitiveness prevent- 
ing us from poking ourselves upon the sensitivf>- 
ness of other people. 

A great many every-day young ladies haw 
been represented in the character of heroines sd 
romance ; but there they are called by othei 
names, and made to rim about, and get into 
predicaments, so that one does not know what 
to make of them. The Countess Isabelle of 
Croye is an extremely every-day young lady j 
but look how she runs away, and how she sees 
a bishop mufdered at supper, and how she is 
going to be married to a Wild Boar, and how 
at last, after running away again, she gives hfsr 
hand and immense possessions to a young Scot»- 
man as poor as a church mouse ! Who can tell, 
in such a hurry-skurry, what she is in her ind^ 
viduality, or what she would turn out to be if 
let alone, or if the author had a turn for brings 
ing out every-day characters ? Then we havs 
every-day young ladies set up for heroines with- 
out doing any* thing for it at all, and who look 
in the emergencies of life just as if they were 
eating bread and butter, or crying over a novel 
at home. Of such is Evelina, who has a sweet 
look for every person, and every thing, in every 
possible situation, and who is expected, on tl» 
strength of that sole endowment, to pass for a 
heroine of every-day life. This is obviously 
improper ; for an every-day young lady has a 
principle of development within her like every 
body else. If you expose her to circumstances, 
these circumstances must act upon her in one 
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way or another j they must bring her out : and 
she must win a husband for herself, not gA: him 
by accident, blind contact, or the strong neces- 
sity of marrying — a necessity which has no 
alternative in the case of a heroine but the 
grave. • 

Such blunders, however, are now at an end ; 
for a real every-day young lady has come out into 
public life, and an illumination has been thrown 
' upon the class, which must proceed cither from 
one of themselves or from inspiration.^ But 
we are not going to criticise the book ; for that 
would bring us to loggerheads with the critics, 
not one of whom has the least notion of the nature 
of the charm they all confess. This charm con- 
sists in its painting an cvery-day young lady to 
the life, and for the first time ; and it by no means 
consists, as it is said to do, in the plot, which 
is but indifferently concocted, or in the inci- 
dents, that are sometimes destitute both of 
social and artistical truth. Anne D\sart her- 
self, however, is a masterly portrait. Its living 
eyes are upon us from first to last, following us 
like tiie eyes of those awful pictures in the 
dining-room of long ago, which we could not 
escape from in any corner of the room. But 
Anne’s eyes arc not awful: they are sweet, 
calm, gentle. The whole figure is associated 
with the quieter and better parts of our nature. 
It comes to us, with its shy looks and half- 
withdrawn hands, like somebody w^e knew all 
oar lives, and still know ; somebody who walks 
with us, mellowing, but not interrupting our 
thoughts ; somebody who sits by us wiien we 
are writing or reading, and throw’s a creamy 
hue upon the paper; somebody whoso breath 
warms us when it is cold, and who.so shadow 
Stands between us and the scorching sun ; some- 
body, in short, who gives us assurance, wc know 
not how, of an every-day young lady. 

To paint a character which has no salient 
points demands a first-rate artist; but to see 
the inner life of a quiet, timid, retiring mind, 
is the exclusive privilege of a poet. To sup- 
pose that there is no inner life fti such minds, 
or none worth observing, is a grand mistake. 
The crested wave may be a picturesque or 
striking object in itself; but under the calm, 
smooth surface of the passionless sea there are 
beautiful things to behold — painted shells, and 
corals, and yellow sands, and sea-plants stretch- 
ing their long waving arms up to the light. 
How many of us sail on without giving a glance 
to such things, our eyes fixed on the frowning 
or inviting headland, or peopling tho desert air 
with phantoms! Just so do we turn away 
from what seems to us the void of every-day 
life to grapple wdth the excitements of the 
world. 

Anne Dysart is not Miss Douglases Anne 
Dysart : she is yours, ours, everybody’s. She is 
tho very every-day young lady. The author 
* did not invent her : she found her where the 


* Anon Dysart. a ThIo of Every-day Life. 3 vols. Lon- 
. don: Colbuni. 1^50- 


Highlandman found the ton^s — ^by tho fireside^ 
And that is her true position, where alone she 
is at home. When she goes into society, unless 
it be among associates, she is always under 
some sort of alarm. She is told that there is 
company in the drawing-room, strangers coixi^ 
to visit — ^young ladies celebrated for their beauty 
and accomplishments — and she treads the stairs 
with a beating heart, feeling awkward and 
ignorant, and enters with a desperate calmness. 
The visitors, however, like her, she is so modest 
and unobtrusive ; and the every-day young lady 
is charmed and even affected by their patron- 
izing kindness. She is reputed by these per- 
sons as a nice girl^ rather amiable-looking, but 
not in the least like the heroine of a novel.” 
When she visits them in return, she is at first 
oppressed with a feeling of shyness, but at 
length still more overpowered by the kindness 
I with which she is received, and she walks to 
the w'ndow to conceal her emotion. In this 
position our Anne — for we deny that Miss Doug- 
las has any special property in her— comes oOt 
strong : As Anne now stood, dressed in deep 

mourning, the blackness of her garments only 
relieved by a small white collar and a pair of 
culls, the expression of her countenance very pen- 
sive, her eyes shining mildly in' the sunlight 
which was reflected from the crimson curtain 
upon her at present somewhat pale cheek, Mi». 
Grey, as she whispered to Charlotte, ‘Really, 
poor thing, she does look very interesting !’ felt 
tho influence of her peculiar charm, without, 
however, comprehending its source.” 

Anne attracts tlie attention of one of tho 
company, a harsh-fcatured, ungraceful person, 
under forty, with a large mouth, dctermine<l 
lips, deep-set, thoughtful eyes, and a confused 
mass of dark hair hanging over a large and full 
forehead. Whereupon sho instantly feels un- 
comfortable and frightened. But for all that, it 
is settled that the dete noir walks homo with 
her; and resting the tips of her fingers on his 
arm, onward they go, these two fated individ- 
uals, in solemn silence. The conversation which 
at length begins consists of unpulite questions 
on the gentleman’s part, and constrained an- 
swers on that of the lady ; but at length she is 
saved from replying to a specially disagreeable 
and impertinent interrogatory by stumbling over 
a stone. 

“ Did you fall on purpose said he. The 
every-day young lady is both frightened and 
displcast3d, and being further urged, feels some- 
thing actually resembling indignation. When 
they part, it is with a feeling on her part of in- 
expressible relief, and she thinks to herself that 
she had never before met so singular or so dis- 
agreeable a man. 

This is unpromising : but it is correct. The 
every-day young lady thinks of the rough, odd 
man ; and he is struck now and then by a w’ord 
or a look in her which piques his curiosity or 
interests his feelings. He at length learns to 
look into her calm, soft eyes, and sees through 
the passionless surface of her character some 
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precions thin^ gleaming in its depths. The 
following quotation* will show at what length he 
arrives: *^Anne pondered for a few minutes. 
She had a rather slow though a sound under- 
standing. There was some truth in what Mr. 
^olton said, but so great a want of charity, that 
she felt from the first as if, some way or other, 
he could not bo quite right. It was some time, 
however, ere she discovered how bo was wrong, 
and even then perhaps could not have defined 
it.” She answered gravely and modestly, but 
with less timidity than usual. 

But still, Mr. Bolton, it is possible to be 
both agreeable and sincere. I know it is pos- 
sible, because 1 have seen it; and I think that 
though there is some truth in what you say, yet, 
as lar as my very limited experience justifies 
mo in forming an opinion, I should say that 
troth, united with kindness, is appreciated ; in- 
deed I am sure some people have been liked 
who never flattered : I knew one person at 
least whom eveiy body loved, who would not 
have told a falsehood for the world, and who 
was all he seemed.’* 

“I suppose you moan your father? Well, 
without exactly sharing in your filial enthusiasm, 
I am inclined to believe that he was a superior 
man.” 

“ Are you indeed ? Why, may I ask ?” said 
Anne very timidly, and venturing for the first 
time to put a question in her turn. 

“Why?V he repeated, with a momentary 
return of the wonderful smile. ** Because his 
daughter has rather more simplicity of mind, 
rather more purity of heart, rather more intelli- 
gence, rather less frivolity, rather le.ss artifice, 
rather fewer coquettish tricks to flatter the vanity, 
and entrap the admiration, of silly men — in short, 
rather more sincerity than one meet!* every day ; 
1 guess she must have had a father scjmcwhat 
above the average.” Mr. Bolton spoke in a 
low tone, and there was in his voice a depth 
and a softness that struck his listener’s ear as 
being altogether diflerent from its wont. What- 
ever this diflerence might be, however, it was 
not lasting, for when, after a moment’s pause, 
he spoke again, it was with an exaggeration 
even of his ordinary harshness both of voice and 
manner : “But you need not fanoy I am paying 
you a compliment. You are no angel ; and 
even during our short acquaintance, 1 have dis- 
covered in you some faults and follies, and doubt- 
less there are others behind. In some respects 
you are very childish, or perhaps it would be as 
correct to say womanish.** With this rude 
speech, Mr. Bolton concluded, drawing back 
with an air of having nothing more to say, and 
assuming a look which seemed to forbid any one 
to speak to him. 

But this wild man chooses her for a wife, 
proposes for her hand— and is refused. Why 
so? Because she was an every-day young 
lady. He was rich ; he had good points— nay, 
great ones, in his character; hut he was an 
uncomfortable man. She could not love him, 
and she could not think of marrying a man she 


could not love. Had it been the young clergy- 
man,**'the case would have been different. A 
nioe young man was he; and, like all other 
young ladies of her class, Anne had her dreams 
of gentle happiness, and congeniality of temper, 
and poetry, and flowers, and sunsets, and a 
genteel cottage. But the young clergyman 
could not afford to think of an almost peiinile.ss 
girl for a wife; and so poor Anne’s episo(ie 
was ended before it was well begun; and the 
affair would have assumed in her solitary heart 
the enduring form of a Mystery, if exigencies 
had not arisen to call forth feelings and resolves 
that brook no suoh unsubstantial companions. 

This every-day young lady had a brother in 
Edinburgh, and the brother fell into folly, and 
misery, and sickness, and desperate poverty. 
He wanted a friend, a nurse, a servant, and 
she knew that his bedside was her natnral post. 
The difficulty was to get so far with her poor 
little funds; but this is accomplished, and in- 
stead of the outside of the mail on a wintry 
night, she has even had the good-fortune to 
enjoy an inside seat, some gentleman being 
seized with the caprice of encountering the frost 
and snow. This gentleman, slio discovers af- 
terward, is her discarded lover ; and he — how 
many discoveries docs he make ! The every- 
day young lady, tlirown into the battle of cir- 
cumstances, rises with the strife. She wIk» 
had been accustomed to sit silent, seeming to 
agree with others in what was untmo, merely 
from want of courage, now endures without 
flinching the extremities even of actual want. 
Now come out, one by one, obvious to the sight, 
the thousand beautiful things in the depth<^ of 
her quiet mind ; and the eyes of the odd gentle- 
man arc dimmed with emotion as ho looks 
them. Already had she begun to wonder at 
this man, to call his austerity melancholy, to 
grieve that be was unhappy, to think vrhat he 
could be thinking about ; and now, w'^hen she 
and her darling brother are saved, protected, 
held up by his strong hand, the hold he takes 
of her imagination communicates itself insensi- 
bly to her heart. His features lose their harsh- 
ness; his deep-set eyes become soft; his lips 
relax; and finally, be cuts his hair. What 
more needs he said ? 

But we take leave to disagree with this in- 
dividual in his idea that Anne Dysart has more 
simplicity, pnrity, and quiet intelligence than 
other every-day young ladies. She is, on the 
contraiy, nothing more than a type of the class ; 
and the fact is proved by the resemblance in 
her portrait being at once recognized. We do 
not stand upon the color of her hair, or eyes, or 
other physical characteristics, for these are 
mere averages, and may be very different in 
our Anne and yours ; but her shyness, hesita- 
tion, and cowardice — ^her modesty, gentleness, 
and truth— these arc stereotyped traits, and are 
the same in all. But when such qualities rise, 
or become metamorphosed, to meet the exigen- 
cies of life, how do we recognize them ? By 
intuition. We acknowledge in others the prin- 
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oiple nf development we feel in ourselves. ^ Our 
fault is, that we pass over as 'worthy of no re- 
mark, no careful tending, no holy reverence, 
the slumbering germs of all that is good and 
beautiful in the female character, and suffer 
ouv attention to be engrossed by its affectations 
and monstrosities. Let us correct this fever 
of the taste. Let us learn to enjoy the still 
waters and quiet pastures. When 'we see an 
cvcry-day young lady flitting about our rooms, 
or crossing our paths, or wandering by our side, 
let us regard her no more as if she were a 
shadow, or a part of the common atmosphere, 
necessary, though unheeded j let us look upon 
her wdth fondness and respect, and if we would 
he blessed ourselves, let us say— God blesS 
her ! 


[From Dickens's Ilouacliold Words.] 

HISTORY AND ANECDOTES OF BANK 
NOTE FORGERIES. 

Y IOTTPS division of violin-playing into two 
great classes — good playing and bad play- 
ing — is applicable to Bank nolKs malcing. The 
proce.sses employed in manufacturing good Bank 
notes have been often described; we shall now 
cover a few pages with a faint outline of the 
various arts, stratagems, and contrivances em- 
ployed in concocting bad Bank notes. The pio- 
tuic can not bo drawn with very distinct or 
.strong markings. The tableaux from w'hich it 
is copied are .so intertwisted and complicated 
with clever, slippery, ingenious scoundrelism, 
Hint a finished chart of it would be worse than 
morally displeasing : it would be tedious. 

All arts require time and experience for their 
(fcvclopmcut. When any thing great is to be 
done, first attempts arc nearly always failures. 
The first Bank note I’orgery was no exception 
to this rule, and its story has a spice of romance 
in it. The afl'air has never been circumstan- 
tially told ; but some research enables us to de- 
tail it : 

In the month of August, 175?', a gentleman 
living in the neighborjiood of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, named Bliss, advertised for a clerk. 
There wore, as was usual even at that time, | 
many applicants ; but the successful one was a 
young man of twenty-six, named Richard Wil- 
liam Vaughan. His manners were so winning, 
and his demeanor so much that of a gentleman 
(he belonged indeed to a good county family in 
Staffordshire, and had been a student at Pem- 
broke Hall, Oxford), that Mr. Bliss at onoe en- 
gaged him. Nor had he occasion, during the 
tune the new clerk served him, to repent the 
step. Vaughan was so diligent, intelligent, and 
steady, that not even when it transpired that he 
was, commercially speaking, under a cloud,” 
did his master lessen confidence in him. Some 
inquiry into his antecedents showed that he 
while at College, been extravagant*^ that his 
friends had removed him thence ; set him up in 
Stafford as a wholesale linen-draper, with a 
branch establishment in Aldersgate-street^ Lon- 


don ; that he had failed, qnd that there was 
some difficulty about his certificate. But so 
well did he excuse his oafly failings, and ac- 
count for his misfortunes, that his employer did 
not oheok the regard ho felt growing toward 
him. Their intercourse was not merely that iff 
master and servant. Vaughan was a frequent 
guest at Bliss’s table ; by-and-by a daily visitor 
to his wife, and — to his ward. 

Miss Bliss was a yonng lady of some attrac- 
tions, not the smallest of which was a handsome 
I fortune. Young Vaughan made the most of his 
oppoctunities. He was well-looking, well-in- 
formed, dressed weil, and evidently mado love 
: well, for he won the young lady’s heart. The 
guardian was not flinty-hearted, and acted like 
a sensible man of the world. “ It was not,*’ 
he said on a subsequent and painful occasion, 

till I learned from the servants, and observed 
by the girl’s behavior, that she greatly approv- 
ed Richard Vaughan, that I consented ; but on 
condition that he should make it appear that 
he could maintain her. I had no doubt of his 
character as a servant, and 1 knew his family 
were respectable. His brother is an eminent 
attorney.” Vaughan boasted that his mother 
(his father was dead) was willing to re-instate 
him in business with a thousand pounds ; five 
hundred of which was to be settled upon Miss 
Bliss for her separate use. 

So far all went on prosperously. Providing 
Richard Vaughan could attain a position satis- 
factory to the Blisses, the marriage was to take 
place on the Easter Monday following, which, 
the Calendar tells us, happened early in April, 
1758. With this understanding, he left Mi. 
Bliss’s service, to push his fortune. 

Months passed on, and Vaughan appears to 
have made no way in the world. He had not 
even obtained his bankrupt’s certificate. His 
visits to his affianced were frequent, and his 
protestations passionate; but he had effected 
nothing substantial toward a happy union. Miss 
Bliss’s guardian grew impatient ; and, although 
there is no evidence to prove that the yonng 
lady’s affection for Vaughan wets otherwise than 
deep and sincere, yet even she began to lose 
confidence in him. His excuses were evidently 
evasive, and not always true. The time fixed 
for the wedding was fast approaching; and 
Vaughan saw that something must be done to 
restore the young lady’s confidence. 

About three weeks before the appointed 
Easter Tuesday, Vaughan went to his mistress 
in high spirits. All was right : his certificate 
was to be granted in a day or two ; his family 
had oomo forward with the money, and be was 
to continue the Aldersgato business he had 
previously carried on as a branch of the Stafford 
trade. The capital he had waited so long 
for, was at length forthcoming. In fact, here 
were two hundred and forty pounds of the five 
! hundred he was to settle on his beloved. Vaugh- 
an then produoed twelve twenty-pound notes j 
Miss Blira could scarcely believe her eyes. She 
ezamiued theou The paper she remarked 
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seemed rather thioker than usual. “ Oh,” said 
Bliss, “ all Bank bills are not alike.” The girl 
vas naturally mncV pleased. She would hasten 
to apprize Mistress Bliss of the good news. 

Not for the world ! So far from letting any 
Pving soul know he had placed so much money 
in her hands, Vaughan exacted an oath of se- 
cresy from her, and sealed the notes up in a par- 
cel with his own seal ; making her swear that 
she would on no account open it till after their 
marriage. 

Some days after, that is, “on the twenty- 
second of March,” (1758) — we are describing 
the scene in Mr. Bliss’s own words — “ 1 was 
sitting with my wife by** the fireside. The 
prisoner and the girl were sitting in the same 
room — ^which was a small one — and, although 
they whispered, I could distinguish that Vaugh- 
im was very urgent to ha^e something returned 
which he had previously given to her. She 
refused, and Vaughan went away in an angry 
mood. I then studied the girl’s face, and saw 
that it expressed much dissatisfaction. Pres- 
ently a tear broke out. I then spoke, and in- 
sisted on knowing the dispute. She refused to 
tell, and I told her that, until she did, I would 
not see her. The next day I asked the same 
question of Vaughan ; he hesitated. * Oh I’ I 
said, ^ I dare say it is some ten or twelve pound 
matter — ^something to buy a wedding bauble 
with.’ He answered that it was much more 
than that^It was near three hundred pounds ! 
“ But why all this secresy ?” I said ; and he 
answered it was not proper for people to know 
he had so much money till his certificate was 
signed. I then asked him to what intent he 
had left the notes with the young lady ? He 
■aid, as I had of late suspected him, he designed 
to give her a proof of his affection and truth. 1 
Bud, ^ You have demanded them in such a way 
that it must bo construed as an abatement of 
yomr affection toward her.’ ” Vaughan was 
^gain exceedingly urgent in asking back the 
packet ; but Bliss, remembering his many eva- 
dons, and supposing that this was a trick, de- 
clined advising his niece to restore the parcel 
without proper consideration. The very next 
day it was discovered that the notes were 
oemnterfeit. 

This occMioned stricter inquiries into Vaugh- 
an’s previous career. It turned out that he 
bore the character in his native place of a dis- 
sipated, and not very scrupulous person. The 
intention of his mother to assist him was an 
entire fabrication, and he had given Miss Bliss 
the forged notes solely for the purpose of de- 
ceiving her on that matter. Meanwhile the 
forgeries became known to the authorities, and 
be was arrested. By what means, does not 
dearly appear. The “ Annual Register ” says 
that one of the engravers gave information ; but 
we find nothing in the newspapers of the time 
to support that statement ; neither was it cor- 
roboratod at Vaughan’s trial. 

When Vaughan was arrested he thrust a 
piece of paper into his mouth, and began to 


che^ it violently. It was, however, rescued, 
and proved to be one of the forged notes ; four- 
teen of them were found on his person, and 
when his lodgings were searched twenty mors 
were discovered. 

Vaughan was tried at the Old Bailey, on tho 
seventh of April, before Lord Mansfield. The 
manner of the forgery was detailed minutely at 
the trial : On the first of March (about a week 
before he gave the twelve notes to the young 
lady), Vaughan called on Mr. John Corbould, an 
engraver, and gave an order for a promissoiy 
note to be engraved with these words : 

“No. . 

“ I promise to pay to , or Bearer, 

■ , London .” 

There was to be a Britannia in tho corner. 
When it was done, Mr. Sneed (for that was the 
alias Vaughan adopted), came again, but ob- 
jected to the execution of the work. The Bri- 
tannia was not good, and the -words “ I promise ” 
were too near the edge of the plate. Another 
was in consequence engraved, and on the fourth 
of March, Vaughan took it away. He immedi- 
ately repaired to a printer, and had forty-eight 
impressions token on thin paper, provided by 
I himself. Meanwhile, he had ordered, on this 
same morning, of Mr. Charles Fourdrinier, an- 
other engraver, a second plate, w^ith what hn 
called “ a direction,” in the words, “ For thn 
Governor and Company of the Bank of En- 
gland.” This was done, and about a week 
later he brought some paper, each sheet “ folded 
up,” said the witness, “ very curiously, so that 
I could not see what was in them. I was go- 
ing to take the papers from him, but he said 1» 
must go up-stairs with me, and see them 
worked off himself. I took him up-stairs ; ho 
would not let me have them out of his hands. 
I took a sponge and w'etted them, and put them 
one by one on the plate in order for printing 
Uiem. After my boy had done two or three of 
them, I went down-stairs, and my boy -worked 
the rest off, and the prisoner came down and 
paid me.” 

Here the court pertinently asked, “ What 
imagination had you when a man thus came to 
you to print on secret paper, * the Governor ^"*1 
Company of the Bank of England ? ’ ” 

The engi-aver’s reply was : “ I then did not 
suspect any thing. But 1 shall take care for 
the future.” As this was the ^st Bank of 
England note forgery that was ever perpetrated, 
the engraver w^as held excused. 

It may be mentioned as an evidence of the 
delicacy of the reporters, that, in their account 
of the trial, Miss Bliss’s name is not mentioned. 
Her designation is “ a young lady.” We sub- 
join the notes of her evidence : 

“ A young lady (sworn). The prisoner db- 
livered me some bills ; these are the same (pro- 
ducing twelve counterfeit bank notes sealed up 
in a cover, for twenty pounds each), said that 
they were Bank bills. I said they were thioker 
paper— 'he said all bills are not a^e. I was to 
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keep them till after we were married. He pat 
them into my hands to show he pat oonfiSence 
in me, and desired mo not to show them to any 
body; sealed them up with his own seal, and 
obliged me by an oath not to discover them to 
any body. And I did ifot till he had discovered 
them himself. He was to settle so much in 
stock on me.” 

Vaughan urged in his defense, that his sole 
object was to deceive his affianced, and that he 
intended to destroy all the notes after his mar- 
riage. But it had been proved that the pris- 
oner had asked one John Ballingar to change 
first one, and then twenty of the notes; but 
which that person was unable to do. Besides, 
had his sole object been to dazzle Miss Bliss 
with his fictitious wealth, he would, most prob- 
ably, have intrusted more, if not all the notes, 
to her keeping. 

He was found guilty, and passed the day that 
had been fixed for his wedding, as a condemned 
criminal. 

On the 11th of May, 1758, Richard William 
Vaughan was executed at Tyburn. By bis 
side, on the same gallows, there 'was another 
forger: William Boodgere, a military officer, 
who had forged a draught on an army agent 
named Calcroft, and expiated the offense with 
Che first forger of Bank of England notes. 

The gallows may seem hard measure to have 
meted out to Vaughan, when it is considered 
that none of his notes w’ero negotiated, and no 
person suffered by his fraud. Not one of the 
forty-eight notes, except the twelve delivered to 
Miss Bliss, had been out of his possession ; in- 
deed, the imitation must have been very clum- 
sily executed, and detection would have instant- 
ly followed any attempt to pass the counterfeits. 
There was no endeavor to copy the style of 
engraving on a real bank note. That was left 
to the engraver ; and as each sheet passed 
through the press twice, the words added at 
11)0 second printing, “For the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England,” could have 
fhllcn into their proper place on*any one of the 
sheets, only by a miracle. But 'what would 
have made the forgery clear to even a super- 
ficial observer, was the singular omission of the 
aecond “n” in the word England.^ 

The criticism on Vaughan’s note of a bank 
derk examined on the trial was: “There is 
sdme resemblance, to be sure; but this note” 
(that upon which the prisoner was tried) “is 
nnml)ered thirteen thousand eight hundred and 
forty, and we never reach so high a number.” 
Besides there was no water-mark in the paper. 
The note of which a fac-simile appeared in our 
eighteenth number, and dated so early as 1699, 
has a regular design in the texture of the paper; 
showing that the water-mark is as old as the 
bank notes*themselves. 

Vaughan was greatly commiserated. But 

* Bad orthography wm by no means uncommon in the 
QiOBt important documents at that period ; the days of 
the week, in the day-books of the Bank of j^gland Iteolf, 
■re spell^ in a variety of ways. 


despite the unskillfulness of the forgery, and tl^ 
insignificant consequences wliioh followed it, th^ 
crime was considered of tocr dangerous a char- 
acter not to be marked, from its very novelty, 
with exemplary punishment. Hanging created 
at that time no remorse in the public mind, and 
it was thought necessary to set up Vaughan as 
a warning to all future bank-note forgers. The 
crime was too dangerous not to be marked, with 
the severest penalties. Forgery differs from 
other crimes not less in the magnitude of the 
spoil it may obtain, and of the injury it inflicts, 
than jn the facilities attending its accomplish- 
ment. The common thief finds a limit to his 
depredations in the balkiness of his booty, which 
is generally confined to such property as he can 
carry about his person ; the swindler raises in- 
superable and defeating obstacles to his frauds 
if the amount he seeks to obtain is so consider- 
able as to awaken close vigilance or inquiry. 
To carry their projects to any very profitable 
extent, these criminals are reduced to the haz- 
ardous necessity of acting in concert, and thus 
infinitely increasing the risks of detection. But 
the forger need have no accomplice ; he is bur- 
dened with no bulky and suspicious property ; 
he^eeds no receiver to assist his contrivances. 
The skitl of his own individual right hand can 
cemmand thousands; often with the certainty 
of not being detected, and oftener with such 
rapidity as to enable him to baffle the pursuit 
of justice. # 

It was a long time before Vaughan’s rude 
attempt was improved upon ; but in the same 
year (1758), another department of the crime 
was commenced with perfect success ; namely, 
an ingenious alteration, for fraudulent purposes, 
of real bank notes. A few months after Vaugh- 
an’s executlbn, one of the northern malls was 
stopped and robbed by a highwayman ; several 
bank notes were comprised in the spoil, and the 
robber, setting up with these as a gentleman, 
went boldly to the Hatfield Post-office, ordered 
a chaise and four, rattled away down the road, 
and changed a note at every change o(‘ horses. 
The robbery was, of course, soon made known, 
and the numbers and dates of the .stolen notes 
were advertised as having been stopped at the 
bank. To the genius of a highwayman this 
offered but a small obstacle, and the gentleman- 
thief changed all the figures “ 1 ” he could find 
into “ 4’s.” These notes passed currently 
enough ; but, on reaching the bank, the altera- 
tion was detected, and the last holder was re- 
fused payment. As that person had given a 
valuable consideration for the note, ho brought 
an action for the recovery of the amount ; and 
at the trial it was ruled by the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, that “any person paying a valuable ood- 
sideration for a bank note, payable to bearer, tn 
a fair coarse of business, has an iinderst^ 
right to receive the money of the bank.” 

It took a quarter of a century to bring the 
art of forging bank notes to perfection. In 
1779, this was nearly attained by an ingenious 
gentleman, named Mathison, a watohmakeTi 
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from tho matrimonial village of Gretna Green. 
Having learned the arts of engraving and of sim- 
ulating signatures, ho tried his hand at the notes 
of the Darlington Bank; but, with the confi- 
dence of skill, was not cautious in passing 
Ihcm, was suspected, and absconded to Edin- 
burgh. Scorning to let his talent be wasted, he 
favored the Scottish public with many spurious 
Royg.1 Bank of Scotland notes, and regularly 
forged his way by their aid to London. At the 
end of February he took handsome lodgings in 
the Strand, opposite Arundel-street. His indus- 
try was remarkable : for, by tho 12th of IVfarch, 
ho had planed and polished rough pieces of 
oopper, engraved them, forged the water-mark, 
printed and negotiated several impressions. His 
plan was to travel and to parole articles in 
shops. He bought a pair of shoe-buckles at 
Coventry with a forged note, which was event- 
ually detected at tho Bank of England. He 
had got so bold that he paid such frequent visits 
in Thrcadrieedle-strcet, that the bank clerks 
became familiar with his person. He was con- 
tinually changing notes of one, for another de- 
nomination. These were his originals, which 
he procured to make spurious copios of. One 
day seven thousand pounds came in from the 
Stamp Ofiice. There was a dispute about one 
oi the notes. Mathison, who was present, 
though at some distance, declared, oracularly, 
%hat tho note was a good one. How could he 
know .‘50 w'sll ? A dawn of suspicion arose in 
the minds of the clerks; one trail led into 
another, and Malhison was finally apprehended. 
So well were his notes forged that, on the trial, 
an experienced bank clerk declared, he could 
not tell whether tho note handed him to ex- 
amine was forged or not. Mathison ofTcred to 
reveal his secret of forging tho wdter-mark, if 
mercy were shown to him; this was refused, 
and he suffered tho penalty of his crime. 

Mathison w'as a genius in his criminal way, 
but a greater than he appeared in 1786. In 
that year perfection seemed to have been 
reached. So considerable was the circulation 
of spurious paper-money, that it appeared as if 
some unknown power had set up a bank of its 
own. Notes were is.sued from it, and readily 
passed current, in hundreds and thou.sands. 
They wefte not to be distinguished from the 
genuine paper of Threadneedle-street. Indeed, 
when one was presented there, in due course, 
so complete were all its parts ; so masterly the 
engrCVing ; so correct the signatures ; so skill- 
fill the water-mark, that it was promptly paid ; 
and only discovered to be a forgery when it 
reached a particular department. From that 
period forged paper continued to be presented^ 
especially at the time of lotteiy drawing. Con- 
sultations were held with the police. Plans 
were laid to help detection. Every effort was 
made to trace the forger. Clarke, the best de- 
tective of his day, went, like a sluth-hound, on 
the track; for in those days the expressive 
word “blood-money” was known. Up to a 
oertam point there was litUe diflioalty ; but, be-. 


yond that, consummate art defied the ingenuiry 
of iBe oilicer. In whatever way the notes 
came, tho train of discovery always paused ai 
the lottery-offices. Advertisements offering 
large rewards were circulated; but the un 
known forger baffied detection. 

While this base paper was in full curroocy, 
there appeared an advertisement in the Daily 
Advertiser for a servant. The successful ap- 
plicant was a young man, in the employment oi 
a musioal-instrument maker; who, some time 
after, was called upon by a coachman, and in- 
formed that the advertiser was waiting in a 
ooach to see him. The young man was desired 
to enter the conveyance, where he beheld a 
person with something of the appearance of a 
foreigner, sixty or seventy years old, apparently 
troubled with the gout. A capilet surtout was 
buttoned round his mouth ; a large patch was 
placed over his left eye ; and nearly every' part 
of his face w^as concealed. He affected much 
infirmity. Ho had a faint hectic cough; ami 
invariably presented the patched side to the 
view of tho servant. After some conversation — 
in the course of which he represented him.sell 
as guardian to a young nobleman of great for- 
tune — ^the interview concluded with the engage- 
ment of the applicant ; and the now servant was 
directed to call on Mr. Brank, at 29, Titchfield- 
street, Oxford-street. At this interview, Brank 
inveighed against his whimsical ward for his 
love of speculating in lottery tickets ; and told 
the servant that his principal duty would be to 
purchase them. After one or two meetings, at 
each of which Brank kept his face rouffied, he 
handed a forty and twenty pound bank note; 
told the servant to be very careful not to lose 
them ; and directed him to buy lottery-tickeis 
at separate offices. The young man fulfilled 
his instructions, and at the moment he was re- 
turning, was suddenly called by bis employer 
from the other side of the street, congratulated 
on his rapidity, and then told to go to various 
other offices in the neighborhood of the Royal 
Exchange, and to purchase more shares. Four 
hundred pounds in Bunk of England notes were 
handed him, and the wishes of the mysterious 
Mr. Brank wero satisfactorily efiected. These 
scenes were continually enacted. Notes to a 
large amount were thus circulated; lottery- 
tickets purchased ; and Mr. Brank — always in 
a ooach, with his I'aco studiously concealed — 
was ever ready on the spot to receive them. 
The surprise of the servant was somewhat ex- 
cited ; but had he known that from tho period 
he left his master to purchase the tickets, one 
female figure accompanied all his movements; 
that when he entered the offices, it waited at 
the door, peered cautiously in at the window, 
hovered around him* like a second shadow, 
watched him carefully, and never left him until 
once more he was in the company of his em- 
ployer — that surprise would have been greatly 
increased.* Again and again were these extra- 


* Frandf'i Hlstoiy of tbs Bank of England. 
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ordinary scenes rehearsed. At last the ^nk 
obtained a clew, and the servant was taken into 
custody. The directors imagined that they had 
secured the actor of so many parts; that the 
flood of forged notes whibh had inundated that 
establishment would at length be dammed up at 
its source. Their hopes proved fallacious, and 
it was found that “ Old Patch” (as the mysteri- 
ous forger was, from the servant’s description, 
nick-named) had been sufficiently clever to baffle 
the Bank directors. The house in Titchfleld- 
strect was searched; but Mr. Brank had de- 
serted it, and not a trace of a single implement 
of forgery was to be seen. 

All that could bo obtained was some little 
knowledge of “ Old Patch’s” proceedings. It 
appeared that ho. carried on his paper coining 
entirely by himself. His only confidant was 
his mistress. He was his own engraver. He 
oven made his own ink. He manufactured his 
own paper. With a private press he worked 
his own notes ; and counterfeited the signatures 
of the cashiers, completely. But these discov- 
eries had no effect ; for it became evident that 
Mr. Patch had set up a press elsewhere. Al- 
though his secret continued as impenetrable, 
his notes became as plentiful as ever. Five 
years of unbounded prosperity ought to have 
satisfied him ; but it did not. Success seemed 
to pall him. His genius was of that insatiable 
order which demands new excitements, and a 
constant succession of new flights. The fol- 
lowing paragraph from a newspaper of 1786 , 
relates to the same individual : | 

“ On the 17th of December, ten pounds were 
paid into the Bank, for which the clerk, as | 
usuaf, gave a ticket to receive a Bank note of 
equal value. This ticket ought to have been 
carried immediately to the cashier, instead of| 
which the bearer took it home, and curiously 
added an 0 to the original .sum, and returning, 
presented it so altered to the cashier, for which 
he received a note of one hundred pounds. In 
the evening, the clerks found a deficiency in 
the accounts ; and on examining the tickets of 
the day, not only that but two others were dis- 
covered to have been obtained in the same 
manner. In the one, the figure 1 was altered 
to 4, and in another to 5, by which the artist 
received, upon the whole, nearly one thousand 
pounds.” 

To that princely felony, Old Patch, as will be 
scon in the sequel, added smaller misdemeanors 
which one would think were far beneath his 
notice ; except to convince himself and his mis- 
tress of the unbounded facility of his genius for 
fraud. 

At that period, the affluent public were sad- 
dled with a tax on plate; and many experi- 
ments were made to evade it. Among others, 
one was invented by a Mr. Charles Price, a 
stdfck-jobber and lottery-office keeper, which, 
for a time, puzzled the tax-gatherer. Mr. 
Charles Price lived in great style, gave splen- 
'ikb dinners, and did every thing on the grandest 
scale. Yet Mr. Charles Price had no plate I 
VoL. L— No. 6.-3 B 


The authorities could not find so much as a 
silver tooth-pick on his magnificent premises. 
In truth, what he was too cunning to possess, 
he borrowed. For one of his sumptuous enter- 
tainments, he hired the plate of a silversmith in * 
Cornhill, and left the value in bank notes as se- 
curity for its safe return. One of these notes 
having proved a forgery, was traced to Mr. 
Charles Price ; and Mr. Charles Price was not 
to be found at that particular juncture. Al- 
though this excited no surprise — for he was 
often as absentee from his office for short pe- 
riods-^yet in due course, and as a formal mat- 
ter of business, an officer was set to find him, 
and to ask his explanation regarding the false 
note. After tracing a man, who he had a strong 
notion was Mr. Charles Price, through count- 
less lodgings and innumerable disguises, the 
officer (to use his own expression) “ nabbed ” 
Mr. Charles Price. But, as Mr. Clarke ob- 
served, his prisoner and his prisoner’s lady were 
even then too many ” for him ; for, although 
he lost not a moment in trying to secure the 
forging implements, after he had discovered that 
Mr. Charles Price, and Mr. Brank, and Old 
Patch, were all concentrated in the person of 
his prisoner, he found the lady had destroyed 
every trace of evidence. Not a vestige of the 
forging factory was left. Not the point of a 
graver, nor a single spot of ink, nor a shred of 
silver paper, nor a scrap of any bodjf s hand- 
writing, was to bo met with. De.spitc, how- 
ever, this paucity of evidence to convict him, 
Mr. Charles Price had not the courage to face 
a jury, and eventually he saved the judicature 
and the Tyburn executive much trouble and ex- 
pense, by hang^g himself in Bridewell. 

The success of Mr. Charles Price has never 
been surpassed ; and even after the darkest era 
in the history of Bank forgeries — which dates 
from the suspension of cash payments, in Feb- 
ruary, 1797 — “ Old Patch ” was still remem- 
bered as the Caesar of Forgers. 


THE OLDEST INHABITANT OF THE 
PLACE DE GREYE. 

T he Police Courts of London have often dis- 
played many a curious character, many a 
strange scene, many an exquisite bit of dialogue ; 
so have the Police Courts in Ireland, especially 
at the Petty Sessions in Kilrush; but we are 
not so well aware of how often a scene of rich 
and peculiar humor occurs in the Police tribu-^ 
neaux of Paris. We will proceed to give the 
reader a “ taste of their quality.” 

An extremely old woman, all in rags, was 
continually found begging in the streets, and 
the Police having good-naturedly let her ofiT 
several times, were at last obliged to take her 
in charge, and bring her into the court. Several 
magistrates were sitting. The following dia- 
logue took place between the President and the 
old woman. 

President. — ^Now, my good woman, what 
have you to say for yourself? You have been 
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frequently warned' by the Police, but you have 
persisted in troubling people with begging. 

Old Woman (in a kumhle^ quavering tone). — 
Ah, Monsieur le President, it is not so much 
^trouble to other people as it is to me. I am a 
very old woman. 

Pres. — Como, come, you must leave off beg- 
ging, or I shall be obliged to punish you. 

Old W. — But, Monsieur le President, I can 
not live without — ^1 must beg — pardon me, 
Monsieur — 1 am obliged to beg. 

Pres. — But 1 say you must not. Can^ou do 
no work ? 

Old W. — Ah, no, Monsieur ; I am too old. 

Pres. — Can’t you sell something — ^little cakes 
— ^bonbons ? 

Old W. — ^No, Monsieur, I can’t get any little 
stock to begin with *, and, if I could, 1 should be 
robbed by the gamins, or the little girls, for I’m 
not very quick, and can’t see well. 

Pres. — Your relations must support you, then. 
You can not be allowed to beg. Have you no 
son — no daughter — ^no grandcUldren ? 

Old W. — No, Monsieur ; none — ^none — all 
my relations are dead. 

Pres ^Well then, your friends must give you 

assistance. 

Old W. — Ah, Monsieur, I have no friends,* 
and, indeed, I never had but one, in my life; 
but he too is gone. 

Pr«s.— rAnd who was he ? 

Old W. — Monsieur de Robespierre — lepauvre 
cher homme ! (The poor, dear man !) 

Pres. — Robespierre ! — why what did you 
know of him ? 

Old W. — Oh, Monsieur, my mother was one 
of the tricoteurs (knitting-women) who used to 
sit round the foot of the guillotine, and I always 
stood beside her. When Monsieur de Robes- 
pierre was passing by, in attending his duties, 
ho used to touch my cheek, and call me (here 
the old woman shed tears) la belle Marguerite : 
le pauvre, cher homme J 

We must here pause to remind the reader 
that these women, the tricoteurs, 'who used to 
sit round the foot of the guillotine on the morn- 
ings when it was at its hideous work, were 
sometimes called the “ Furies *,” but only as a 
grim jest. It is well known, that, although 
there v^re occasionally some sanguinary bags 
among them, yet, for the most part, they were 
merely idle, gossiping women, who came there 
dressed in neat white caps, and with their 
knitting materials, out of sheer love of excite- 
ment, and to enjoy the spectacle. 

Pres. — Well, Goody ; finish your history. 

Old W. — ^1 was married soon after this, and 
then I used to take my seat as a tricoteur among 
the others ; and on the days when Monsieur de 
Robespierre passed, he used always to notice 
me-^e pauvre, cher homme. I used then to be 
called la belle tricoteuse, but now — ^now, I am 
called la vielle radoteuse (the old dotardess). 
Ah, Monsieur le President, it is what we must 
all come to 1 

The old woman accompanied this reflection 


witK an inimitable look at t])e President, which 
completely involved him in the we, thus present- 
ing him with the prospect of becoming an old 
dotardess; not in the least meant offensively, 
but said in the innocenee of her aged heart. 

Pres. — Ahem 1 — silence ! You seem to have 
a very tender recollection of Monsieur Robes- 
pierre. I suppose you had reason to be grate- 
ful to him ? 

Old W. — ^No, Monsieur, no reason in par- 
ticular ; for he guillotined my husband. 

Pres, — Certainly this ought to be no reason 
for loving his memory. 

Old W. — Ah, Monsieur, but it happened 
quite by accident. Monsieur de Robespierre 
did not intend to guillotine my husband — he had 
him executed by mistake for somebody else — le 
pauvre, cher homme I 

Thus leaving it an exquisite matter of doubt, 
as to whether the poor dear man” referred to 
her husband, or to Monsieur de Robespierre ; or 
whether the tender epithet was equally divided 
between them. 

[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal] 

STORY OF A KITE. 

T he setting sun beamed in golden light over 
the country ; long shadows lay on the cool 
grass ; the birds, vrhich had been silent through 
the sultry heat of the day, sang their joyous 
evening hymn : the merry voices of the village 
children sounded through the clear air, while 
their fathers loitered about enjoying the luxury 
of rest after labor. A sun-burned traveler, with 
dusty shoes, w^alked sturdily along the high 
road : he was young and strong, and his rqddy 
cheeks glowed in the warm light: he carried 
his baggage on a stick over his shoulder, and 
looked straight on toward the cottages of the 
village; and you might see, by the expression 
of his face, that his eye w’as earnestly watching 
for the first glimpse of the home that lay among 
them, to which he was returning. 

The same setting sun threw his golden beams 
over the great metropolis: they lighted up 
streets, and squares, and parks, 'whence crowds 
were retiring from business or pleasure to their 
various places of abode or gay parties : they 
pierced even through the smoke of the city, and 
gilded its great central dome ; but when they 
reached the labyrinth of lanes and courts which 
it incloses, their radiance 'was gone, for noxious 
vapors rose there after the heat of the day, and 
quenched them. The summer sun is dreaded 
in those places. 

The dusky light found its way with difficulty 
through a small and dim vnndow into an upper 
room of a house in one of these lanes, and any 
one entering it would at first have thought it 
was void of any living inhabitant, had not the 
restless tossing and oppressed breathing that 
proceeded from a bed in one comer borne wit- 
ness to the contrary. A weak, sickly boy lay 
there, his eye fixed on the door. It opened, 

I and he started up in bed; but at the sight 6i 
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another boy, a few years older than hiJiseir, 
who came in alone, he sunk back again, crying 
in a plaintive voice, “ Don’t you see her coming 
yet ?” 

“ No, she is not in sight : I ran to the corner 
of the lane, and could see nothing of her,” re- 
plied the elder boy, who, as he spoke, knelt 
down before the grate, and began to arrange 
•some sticks in it. 

Every thing in the room bespoke poverty; 
yet there was an appearance of order, and as 
much cleanliness as can be attained in such an 
abode. Among the scanty articles of furniture 
there was one object that was remarkable as 
being singularly out of place, and apparently 
very useless there : it was a large paper kite, 
that hung from a nail on the wall, and nearly 
reached from the low ceiling to the floor. 

“There’s eight o’clock just struck, John,” 
said the little boy in bed. “ Go and look once 
more if mother’s not coming yet.” 

“ It’s no use looking, Jem. It won’t make 
her come any faster; but I’ll go to please 
you.” 

“ I hear some one on the stairs.” 

“It’s only Mrs. Willis going into the back- 
room.” 

“ Oh dear, dear, what shall I do?” 

“Don’t cry, Jem. Look, now I’ve put the 
wood all ready to boil the kettle the minute 
mother comes, and she’ll bring you some tea: 
she said she would. Now I’m going to sweep 
up the dust, and make it all tidy.” 

Jem was quieted for a few minutes by look- 
ing at his brother’s busy operations, carried on 
in a bustling, rattling way, to afford all the 
au^psement possible ; but the feverish restless- 
ness soon returned. 

“ Take me up, do take me up,” he cried ; 
“and hold me near the broken pane, please, 
John and he stretched out his white, wasted 
hands. 

John kindly lifted out the poor little fellow, 
and dragging a chair to the window, sat down 
with him on his knee, and held his face close to 
the broken pane, through which, how^ever, no 
air seemed to come, and he soon began to cry | 
again. 

“What is it, Jem? — what’s the matter?” 
said a kind voice at the door, where a woman 
stood, holding by the hand a pale child. 

“I want mother,” sobbed Jem. 

“ Mother’s out at work, Mrs. Willis,” said 
John ; “ and she thought she should be home at 
half-past seven; but she’s kept later some- 
times.” 

“Don’t cry,” said Mrs. Willis’s little girl, 
coming forward. “ Here’s my orange for you.” 

Jem took it, and put it to his mouth ; but he 
stopped, and asked John to cut it in two ; gave 
back half to the little girl, made John taste the 
portion he kept, and then began to suck the 
cooling fruit with great pleasure, only pausing 
to say, with a smile, “ Thank you, Mary.” 

“Now lie down again, and try to go to 

'"^eep ; there’s a good boy,” said Mrs. Willis ; 


“and mother will soon he* here. 1 must go 
now.” • 

Jem was laid in bed once more; but Ijs 
tossed about restlessly, and the sad wail began 
again. ^ 

“I’ll tell you what,” said John, “if you will 
stop crying, I’ll take down poor Harry’s kite, 
and show you how he used to fly it.” 

“ But mother don’t like us to touch it.” 

“ No ; but she will not mind when I tell her 
why I did it this once. Look at the pretty blue 
and red figures on it. Harry made it, and 
painted it all himself ; and look at the long 
tail I” 

“But how did he fly it? Can’t you show 
me how poor Harry used to fly it ?” 

John mounted on a chest, and holding the 
kite at arm’s length, began to wave it about, 

I and to make the tail shake, while Jem sat up 
admiring. 

“ This was the way he used to hold it up. 
Then he took the string that was fastened here 
— mother has got it in the chest — and ho held 
the string in his hand, and when the wind came, 
and sent the kite up, he let the string run 
through his hand, and up it went over the trees, 
up — up-^and he ran along in the fields, and it 
flew along under the blue sky.” 

John waved the kite more energetically as he 
described, and both the boys were so engrossed 
by it, that they did not observe that the mother, 
so longed for, had come in, and had sunk down 
on a chair near the door, her face bent and 
nearly hidden by the rusty crape on her widow’s 
bonnet, while the tears fell fast on her faded 
black gown. 

“ Oh mother, mother I” cried Jem, who saw 
her first, “ ccAuo and take me— come and com- 
fort me !” 

The poor woman rose quickly, wiped her 
eyes, and hastened to her sick child, who was 
soon nestled in her arms, and seemed to have 
there forgotten all his woes. 

The kind, good-natured John had meanwhile 
bung up the kite in its place, and was looking 
rather anxiously at his mother, for he well 
understood the cause of the grief that had over- 
come her at the sight of his occupation, when 
she first came in; but she stroked his hair, 
looked kindly at him, and bade him make the 
kettle boil, and get the things out of her basket. 
All that was wanted for their simple supper 
was in it, and it was not long before little Jem 
was again laid down after the refreshment of 
tea; then a mattress was put in a comer for 
John, who was soon asleep; and the mother, 
tired with her day’s hard work, took her place 
in the bed by the side of her child. 

But the tears that had rolled fast down her 
cheeks as her lips moved in prayer before sleep 
came upon her, still made their way beneath 
the closed eyelids, and Jem awoke her by say- 
ing, as he stroked her face with his hot hand, 
“ Don’t cry, mother ; we won’t touch it again !” 

“It’s not that, my child; no, no: it’s the 
thought of my own Hany. I think 1 see hia 
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pleasant face, and hts curly hair, and his merry 
eyes looking up after his kite.” It was not 
often she spoke out her griefs ; but now, in the 
silent night, it seemed to comfort her. 

Q Tell me about him, mother, and about his 
going away? 1 like to hear you tell about 
him.” 

“ He worked with father, you know, and a 
clever workman he learned to be.” 

** But ho was much older than me. Shall I 
ever be a good workman, mother ?” 

Tho question made her heart ache with a 
fresh anguish, and she could not answer it; but 
replied to his first words, “ Yes, he was much 
older. We laid three of our children in the 
grave between him and John. Harry was 
seventeen when his uncle took him to serve out 
his time in a merchant-ship. Uncle Ben, that 
WES ship’s carpenter, it was that took him. — 
The voyage was to last a year and a half, for 
they were to go to all manner of countries far, 
far away. One letter 1 had. It came on a sad 
day : the day after poor father died, Jem. And 
then I had to leave our cottage in our own 
village, and bring you two to London, to find 
work to keep you; but I have always taken 
care to leave word whore I was to be found, 
and have often gone to ask after letters. Not 
one has ever come again ; and it’s six months 
past the time when they looked for the ship, and 
they don’t Jknow what to think. But 1 know 
what I think : the sea has rolled over my dear 
boy, and 1 shall never see him again — ^never, 
never in this weary world.” 

“ Don’t cry so, mother dear ; I’ll try to go to 
sleep, and not make 3 *ou talk.” 

“Yes — try; and if you can only get better, 
that will comfort me most.” 

Both closed their eyes, and sleep came upon 
them once more. 

It was eight o'clock in the morning when the 
little boy awoke, and then he was alone ; but to 
that he was accustomed. His mother was 
again gone to work, and John was out cleaning 
knives and shoes in the neighborhood. The 
table, with a small piece of bread and a cup of 
blue milk and water on it stood beside him. 
He drank a little, but could not eat, and then 
lay down again with his eyes fixed on Harry’s 
kite. ' 

“ Could he fly it,” or rather, “ could he see 
John fly it — really out of doors and in the air ?” 
That was of. all things what he most longed to 
do. He wondered where the fields were, and if 
he could ever go there and see the kite fly under 
the blue sky. Then he wondered if Jo)^ could 
fly it in the lane. He crept out of bed, and 
tottered to the window. 

The lane was very wet and slushy, and a 
nasty block gutter ran down it, and oozed out 
among the broken stones. There had been a 
heavy thunder-shower in the night, and as there 
was no foot pavement, and what stones there 
were, were very uneven and scattered, the 
black pools lodged among them, and altogether 
it ^j^emed impossible for a boy to fly a kite 


there 9 for “how could he run along holding 
the string ? ho would tumble among the dirty 
pools. There were only four children to be 
seen in it now, out of all the numbers that lived 
in the houses, though itewas a warm summer 
morning, and they were dabbling with naked 
feet in the mud, and their ragged clothes were 
all draggled. Mother would never let him and 
John do like that.” 

Still he stood, first examining the window, 
then looking at the kite ; then patting his hand 
out through the broken pane, and pondered over 
a scheme that had entered his mind. 

“ John,” he cried, as the door opened, “ don’t 
you tbU we could fly Harry’s kite out of the 
broken pane ?” 

At first this idea seemed to John perfectly 
chimerical ; but after some consultation and ex- 
planation a plan was devised between the two 
boys, to complete which they only waited for 
their mother’s return. They expected her at 
one, for this was only half a day’s work. 

Jem was dressed when she returned, and his 
excitement made him appear better; but she 
saw with grief that he could not touch his din- 
ner ; and her anxiety about him made her, less 
unwillingly than she otherwise would have 
done, consent to the petition he made, that 
“ only for this once she would let him and John 
fly the kite outside the window.” She stifled 
her sigh as she sat down to needlework, lest she 
should cast a gloom over the busy preparations 
that immediately commenced. 

I The difficulty had been how to get the kite 
out, because the window would not open. To 
surmount this, John wms to go down to tho lane, 
taking the kite with him. vrhilo Jem lowered 
[ the string out of the broken pane. 

“ When you get hold of the string, you know, 

I John, you can fasten it, and then stand on that 
large stone opposite, just by where that gentle- 
man is, and hold up the kite, and then I will 
pull.” 

All was done accordingly. John did his part 
well. Jem pulled ; the kite rose to the window, 
and fluttered about, for the thunder had been 
followed by a high w^ind, which was felt a little 
even in this close place, and tho boys gazed at 
it with great pleasure. As it dangled loosely 
by the window in this manner, the tail became 
entangled, and John was obliged to run up to 
help to put it right. 

“ Let it down to me again when I have run 
out,” said he, as he tri^ to disentangle it; 

“ and I will stand on the stone, and hold it up, 
and you can pull again. There’s the gentle- 
man still, and now there’s a young man besides. 
The gentleman has made him look up at the 
kite.” 

“Come and look, mother,” said Jem : but she 
did not hoar. “Tho young man has such a 
brown face, and such curly hair.” 

“ And he’s like — mother, he is crossing 
over!” cried John. “He has come into the 
house 1” 

The mother heard now. A wild hope rushed^ 
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throuf^h her heart ; she started up ; a tjnick | 
step was heard on the stairs; the door flew^ 
open, and the next moment she was clasped in 
her son’s arms ! 

The joy nearly took Away her senses. Brok- 
en words mingl^ with tears, thanksgivings, and 
blessings, were all that wore uttered for some 
time between them. Harry had Jem on his 
• knee, and John pressed close to his side, and 
was holding his mother tight by the hand, and 
looking up in her face, when at l^t they began to 
believe and understand that they once more saw 
each other. And then he had to explain how 
the ship had been disabled by a stOTn|||h the 
South Seas ; and how they got her intoVne of 
the beautiful islands there, and refitted her, and 
after six months’ delay, brought her back safe 
and sound, cargo and all; and how he and 
Uncle Ben were both strong and hearty. 

“How well you look, my dear boy!” said 
the happy mother. “ How tall, and stout, and 
handsome you are !” 

“ And he’s got his curly hair and bright eyes 
.still,” said poor won little J^, speaking for 
the first time. 

“ But you, mother, and all of you, how pale 
you are, and how thinl I know — ^yes, don’t 
say it — I know who’s gone. I went home last 
night, mother. I walked all the way to the 
'\dljagc, and found the poor cottage empty, and 
heard how ho died.” 

“ Home ! You went there ?” ' 

“ Yes, and the neighbors told mo you were 
gone to London. But 1 slept all night in the 
kitchen, on some straw. There I lay, and 
thought of you, and of him we have lost, and 
prgyed that 1 might be a comfort to you yet.” | 

Joy and sorrow seemed struggling for the 
mastery in the widow’s heart; but the present 
happiness proved the stronger, and she was 
soon smiling, and listening to Harry. 

“ 1 had a hard matter to find you,” ho said. 
“ You had left the lodging they directed me to 
at first.” • I 

“ But I left word where I had come to.” 

“ Ay, so you had ; and an old woman there 
told mo you w-cre at No. 10 Paradise Row-.” 

“ What could she be thinking of?” 

“No one had heard of you in that place. 
However, as 1 was going along back again to 
get better information, keeping a sharp look-out 
in hopes I might meet you, I passed the end of 
this lane, and saw it was called Eden-lane, so 1 
thought perhaps the old lady had fancied Para- 
dise and Eden were all the same; and sure 
enough, they are both as like one as the other, 
for they are wretched, miserable places as ever 
1 saw. 1 turned in here, and then No. 10 proved 
wrong too; and as I was standing looking 
about, and wondering what I had better do 
next, a gentleman touched my arm, and point- 
ing first at the black pools in the broken pave- 
ment, and then up at this window, he said — I 
remember his very words, they struck mo so — 

* Do not the very stones rise up in judgment 
against us 1 Look at these poor little fellows 


trying to fly their kite out* of a broken panel’ 
Hearing him say so, I looked up, and saw my 
old kite— by it I found you at last.” 

They all turned gratefully toward it, and saw 
that it still swung outside, held there safely 
its entangled tail. The talk, therefore, went on 
uninterruptedly. Many questions were asked 
and answered, and many subjects discussed ; the 
sad state of poor little Jem being the most press- 
ing. At the end of an hour a great bustle was 
going on in the room ; they were packing up all 
their small stock of goods, for Harry had suc- 
ceeded, after some argument, in persuading his 
mother to leave her sinhcalthy lodging that very 
evening, and not to risk even one more night for 
poor Jem in that poisonous air. He smoothed 
every difficulty. Mrs. Willis gladly undertook 
to do the work she had engaged to do; and 
with her he deposited money for the rent, and 
the key of the room. Ho declared he had 
another place ready to take his mother to ; and 
to her anxious look he replied, “I did good 
service in the ship, and the owners have been 
! generous to us all. I’ve got forty pounds.” 

“Forty pounds!” If he had said, “I have 
got possession of a gold district in California,” 
he would not have created a greater sensation. 
It seemed an inexhaustible amount of wealth. 

A light cart was soon hired and packed, and 
easily held not only the goods (not forgetting 
the kite), but the living possessors ofothem ; and 
they set forth on their way. 

The evening sun again beamed over the 
country ; and the tall trees, as they threw their 
shadow across the grass, waved a blessing on 
the family that passed beneath, from whose 
hearts a silent thanksgiving went up that har- 
monized with the joyous hymn of the birds. 
The sun-burnt traveler, as he walked at the 
horse’s head, holding his elder brother’s hand, 
no longer looked anxiously onward, for he knew 
where ho was going, and saw by him his 
younger brother ^ready beginning to revive in 
the fresh air, and rejoiced in his mother’s ex- 
pression of content and happiness. She had 
divined for some time to what home she was 
going. 

“ But how did you contrive to got it fixed so 
quickly, my kind, good boy ?” she said. 

“I went to the landlord, and he agreed at 
once : and do not be afraid, I can earn plenty 
for ns all.” 

“ But must you go to sea again ?” 

“ If I must, do not fear. Did you not always 
teach me that His hand would keep me, and 
hold me, even in the uttermost parts of the 
sea?” 

And she felt that there was no room for fear. 

A week after this time, the evening sun again 
lighted up a happy party. Harry and John 
were busied in preparing the kite for flying in a 
green field behind their cottage. Under the 
hedge, on an old tree trunk, sat their mother, 
no longer in faded black and rusty crape, but 
neatly dressed in a fresh, clean gown and cap, 
and with a face bright with hope and pleasure. 
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By her was Jem, •with cheeks already filling 
out, a tinge of coloi; in them, and eyes full of 
delight. On her other side was little Mary 
Willis. She had just arrived, and was teUing 
\}i6m how, the very day after they left, some 
workmen came and put down a nice pavement 
on each side of the l^e, and laid a pipe under- 
ground instead of the gutter ; and that now it 
was as dry and clean as could be ; and all the 
children could play there, and there were such 
numbers of games going on ; and they all said 
it was the best thing they had done for them 
for many a day ; and so did their mothers too, 
for now the cldldren were ,not all crowded into 
their rooms all day long, but could play out of 
doors. 

“Depend upon it,” said Harry, “it is that 
gentleman’s doing that spoke to me of it the day 
1 came first. This good old kite has done good 
service, and now it shall be rewarded by sailing 
up to a splendid height.” 

As he spoke, he held it up, the light breeze 
caught it, and it soared away over their heads 
under the blue sky ; while the happy faces that 
watched it bore witness to the truth of his 
words— that “ the good old kite had done good 
service.” 


[From Sharp's Magazina] 

THE STATE OF THE WORLD BEFORE 
ADAM’S TIME. 

A mong the millions of human beings that 
dwell on the earth, how few are those who 
think of inquiring into its past history. The 
annals of Greece and Rome are imparted to 
our children as a necessary and important 
branch of education, while the history of the 
world itself is neglected, or at the most is con- 
fined to those who are destined for a scientific 
profession ; even adults are content to receive 
on hearsay a vague idea that the globe was in 
being for some undefined period preceding the 
era of human history, but few seek to know in 
what state it existed, or what appearance it 
presented. 

This is owing, partly, to the hard names and 
scientific language in which geologists have 
clothed their science, and partly to ignorance of 
the bAuty and attractive nature of the study ; 
we dread the long, abstruse-sounding titles of 
Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus, and are repelled 
by the dry disquisitions on mineralogy into which 
professors of the science are apt to stray. The 
truth is, however, that geology properly is 
divided into two distinct branches ; one of these 
consists of the less attractive, though equally 
uaaful, investigation of the chemical constitu- 
ents of the strata, and the classification of the 
fossil flora and fauna which belong to the vari- 
ous formations ; this, which may be styled geo- 
logy proper, is the department which belongs 
almost exclusively to men of science, and, inas- 
much as it involves the necessity of acquaint- 
ance with the sister sciences of chemistry min- 
eralogy, zoology, and botany, is least adapted 


I to thp understanding of the uninitiated. The 
I other branch, which may be called the history 
of geology, presents none of these diifioulties; 
it is as easy of comprehension, and as suitable 
to the popular mind, as My other historical ac- 
count; while it presents a variety of interest, 
and a revolution of events, before which the 
puny annals of modem history sink into in- 
significance. 

Such of our readers as are unacquainted with 
the science, will probably be inclined to doubt 
the possibility of our being aware of events 
which took place ages before Adam was creat- 
ed ; here, liowever, nature herself steps in, and 
becoming her owm historian, writes “ in the liv- 
ing rock” the chronicles of past ages, and so 
accurately and circumstantially, that we can 
say positively, “ Here existed the sea at such a 
peri^, and here the tide ebbed and flowed for 
centuries nay, she shows us the footmarks of 
extinct animals, and tells us the size, nature, 
habits, and food of creatures which have for un- 
numbered ages been buried in the grave of time. 
She informs us that here the ocean was calm, and 
that there a river flowed into it; here forests 
grew and flourished, and there volcanoes vomit- 
ed forth lava, while mighty earthquakes heaved 
up mountains with convulsive throes. Such are 
the events that mark the world’s history, and 
we now purpose giving a short sketch of the 
various eras in its existence. 

Hundreds of thousands of years ago, the earth, 
now so busy and full of life, rolled on its cease- 
less course, a vast, desolate, and sterile globe. 
Day and night succeeded one another, and sea- 
son followed season, while yet no living form 
existed, and still the sun rose upon arid, ver- 
dureless continents, and hot, caldron-like seas, 
on which the steaming vapor and heavy fogs 
sat like an incubus. This is the earliest period 
of which we glean any positive record, and it 
is probable that previous to this era the universe 
was in a state of incandescence, or intense heat, 
and that by 4he gradual cooling of the globe, 
the external surface became hard, and formed 
a firm crust, in the same manner that molten 
lead, when exposed to the cold air, hardens on 
the surface. The vapors which previously 
floated around this heated mass, in like manner 
became partially condensed, and gradually ac- 
cumulating in the hollows, formed the boiling 
seas which in after ages were destined to be 
vast receptacles teeming with life. 

How long such a period continued it is im- 
possible to say, and were wo even able to num- 
ber its years, wo should in all probability obtain 
a total of such magnitude as would render us 
unable to form any accurate idea of its extent. 
Our ideas of time, like those of space, are com- 
parative, and so immense was this single period 
in geological history, that any interval taken 
from human records would fi^ to present an 
adequate idea of it. 

As might be expected, this era was marked 
by vast and violent convulsions ; volcanoes raged 
and threw up molten granite, earthquakes heavecT ' 
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and uplifted continents, seas were displac^ and 
inundated the land, and still the earth was en- 
veloped in vapor and mist, arising from the high 
temperature, and the light most probably pene- 
trated only sufficiently to produce a sickly twi- 
light, while the sun shot lurid rays through the 
dense and foggy atmosphere. Such a world 
must have been incompatible with either animal 
. or vegetable life, and we accordingly find no 
remains of either in the rocks which belong to 
this early period ; their principal characteristic 
is a highly crystalline appearance, giving strong 
presumptive evidence of the presence of great 
Mat. 

After this era of desolation and gloom, we en- 
ter upon what is technically termed the “ Trans- 
ition period,” and here we begin to mark the 
gradual preparation of the globe for the recep- 
tion of its destined inhabitants. The change is, 
however, at first very slight, and there is evi- 
dence of frequent convulsions and of a high degree 
of temperature; but the action of fire appears 
to have declined in force, and aqueous agencies 
are exerting themselves. The earlier portion 
of this formation is rendered peculiarly interest- 
ing by the fact, that during it the most ancient 
forms of life sprang into existence. It is true 
that merely a few species of shell-fish, with 
some corals, inhabited the depths of the ocean, 
while the dry land still remained untenanted; 
nevertheless, humble and scanty as they w'erc, 
we can not fail to look with interest on the 
earliest types of that existence, which has sub- 
sequently reached such perfection in ourselves. 

The presence of corals shows, that although 
the transition seas had lost their high tempera- 
ture, yet they retained a sufficient degree of heat 
to encourage the development of animals re- 
quiring warmth. These minute animals possess 
the remarkable property of extracting from the 
elementary bodies held in solution in the waters, 
the materials for forming new rocks. To the 
coral animalcule or polype we owe much of the 
vast limestone beds which arc (ound in every 
part of the world, and many a vessel laden with 
the riches and productions of the earth finds a 
grave on the sunken reefs tlmt are the fruit of 
its labors. 

As ages elapsed, and the universe became 
better adapted for the reception of life, the 
waters swarmed with zoophytes and corals, and 
in the Silurian strata we find organic remains 
abundant; shell-fish are numerous and distinct 
in form, and in some instances display a very 
interesting anatomical construction. As an in- 
stance we may mention the Trilobite, an animal 
of the crustacean order ; the front part of its body 
formed a large crescent-shaped shield, while the 
hinder portion consisted of a broad triangular 
tail, composed of segments folding over each 
other like the tail of a lobster ; its most peculiar 
organ, however, was the eye, which was com- 
posed of four hundred minute spherical lenses 
placed in separate compartments, and so situated, 
that in the animal’s usual place at the bottom 
> of the ocean it could see every thing around. | 
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This kind of eye is also coi^mon to the existing 
butterfly and dragon-fly, the former of which has 
35,000, and the latter 14,000 lenses. 

Continuing to trace the history of this ancient 
period, we reach what is called among geologists 
the Old Red Sandstone age. The corals, adfl 
the shell-fish, and the Crustacea of the former 
period have passed away, and in their place we 
find fishes; thus presenting to us the earliest 
trace of the highest order of the animal kingdom 
— vertebrata. The plants in this system are 
few, and it would seem as if the condition of the 
world was ill-adapted for their growth. An- 
other peculiar characteristic of this era is the 
state of calm repose*in which the ocean appears 
to have remained ; in many rocks the rippk mark 
left by the tide on the shores of the ancient seas 
is clearly visible ; nevertheless considerable vol- 
canic action must have taken place, if we are to 
believe geologists, who find themselves unable 
to account otherwise for the preponderance of 
mineral matter which seems to have been held 
in solution by the waters. 

We now pass on to the Carboniferous period, 
and a marked change at once strikes us as hav- 
ing taken place. In the previous era few plants 
appear .to have existed; now they flourished 
with unrivaled luxuriance. Ferns, cacti, gi- 
gantic equisetums, and many plants of which 
there are no existing types, grew, and lived, 
and died in vast impenetrable forests ; while the 
bulrush and the canc, or genera nefrly allied to 
them, occupied the swamps and lowlands. This 
is the period when the great coal beds and strata 
of ironstone were deposited, which supply us 
with fuel for our fires, and materials for our 
machinery. The interminable forests that grew 
and died in (^he lapse of centuries were gradually 
borne down by the rivers and torrents to the 
ocean, at whoso bottom they ultimately found 
a resting place. A considerable portion of the 
land also seems to have been slowly submerged, 
as in some cases fossil trees and plants are fouml 
in an upright position, as they originally grew. 

There is no period in geological history so 
justly deserving of examination as this. To the 
coal beds then deposited Great Britain in a great 
measures owes national and mercantile great- 
ness. Dr. Buckland, in speaking of this remote 
age, remarks in his Bridgewater Treatise, that 
“ the important uses of coal and iron in admin- 
istering to the supply of our daily wants, give 
to every individual among ns, in almost eveiy 
moment of our lives, a personal concern, of 
which but few are conscious, in the geological 
events of these very distant eras. We are all 
brought into imm^iate connection with the 
vegetation that clothed the ancient earth before 
one half of its actual surface had yet been formed. 
The trees of the primeval forests have not, like 
modern trees, undergone decay, yielding back 
their elements to the soil and atmosphere 1^ 
which they have been nourished ; but treasured 
up in subterranean store-houses, have been trans- 
formed into enduring beds of coal, which in these 
latter ages have been to man the sources of heat, 
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snd light, and wealth. My fire now burns with 
fuel, and my lamp* is shining with the light of 
gas derived from ocal, that has been buried for 
countless ages in the deep and dark recesses of 
the earth. We prepare our food, and maintain 
gur forges and furnaces, and the power of our 
steam-engines, with the remains of plants of 
ancient forms and extinct species, which were 
swept from the earth ere the formation of the 
transition strata was completed. Our instru- 
ments of cutlery, the tools of our mechanics, and 
the countless machines which we construct by 
the infinitely varied applications of iron, are 
derived from ore, for the most part coeval 'wuth, 
or more ancient than the fuel, by the aid of 
which we reduce it to its metallic state, and 
apply it to innumerable uses in the economy of 
human life. Thus, from the wreck of forests 
that waved upon the surface of the primeval 
lands, and from ferruginous mud that was lodged 
at the bottom of the primeval waters, we derive 
our chief supplies of coal and iron, those two 
fundamental elements of art and industry, which 
contribute more than any other mineral produc- 
tion of the earth to increase the riches, and 
multiply the comforts, and ameliorate the condi- 
tion of mankind.” 

This may justly be styled the golden age of 
the pre-adamite world ; the globe having now 
cooled to a sufiicient temperature to promote 
the growth of plants without being injurious to 
them, is for the first time clothed in all the rich 
verdure of a tropical climate. Doubtless the 
earth would have presented a lovely aspect, had 
it been possible to have beheld it j the mighty 
forests unawakened by a sound save that of 
the sighing of the wind ; the silent seas, in which 
the new-born denizens of the deep roamed at 
wnll; the vast inland lakes for a^s unruffied 
but by the fitful breeze ; all present to the 
mind's eye a picture of surpassing, solitary 
grandeur. 

The creatures that existed, though differing 
from those of the previous age, w^ere still con- 
fined to the waters; as yet the dry land re- 
mained un tenanted. The fishes give evidence 
of a higher organization, and many of them ap- 
pear to have been of gigantic dimensions. Some 
teeth which have been found of one kind, the 
Megalichthys, equal in size those of the largest 
living cK>codiies. 

There is one peculiarity respecting fossil 
fishes which is worthy of remark. It is that, 
in the lapse of time from one era to another, 
their character does not change insensibly^ as in 
the ease of many zoophytes and testacea; on 
the contrary, species seem to succeed species 
abruptly, and at certain definite intervals. A 
celebrated geologist* has observed, that not a 
single species of fossil fish has yet been found 
that is common to any two great geological 
formations, or that is living in our own seas. 

Continuing our investigation, we next find the 
.fruitfj^ coal era passing away ; scarcely a trace 
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I of vegetation remains; a few species of zoophytes, 
shell^ and fishes are to be found, and we observe 
the impression of footsteps, technically called 
ichnites, from the Greek ichnon, a footmark. 
These marks present a highly interesting me- 
mento of past ages. Persons living near the 
sea-shore must have frequently observed tho 
distinctness with which the track of birds and 
other animals is imprinted in the sand. If this 
sand were to be hardened by remaining exposed 
to the action of the sun and air, it would form a 
perfect mould of the foot ; this is exactly w'hat 
occurred in these early ages, and the hollow 
becoming subsequently filled by tho deposition 
of new sediment, tho lower stone retained the 
impressiom, while the upper one presented a 
cast in relief. Many fossil footmarks have been 
found in tho rocks belonging to this period. 

It is evident from the fact of footmarks being 
found, that creatures capable of existing on dry 
land were formed about this time, and we ac- 
cordingly find tho remains of a new order — 
Reptiles. These animals, which now constitute 
but a small family among existing quadrujieds, 
then flourished in great size and numbers. Croc- 
odiles and lizards of various forms and gigantic 
stature roamed through tho earth. Some of the 
most remarkable are those which belong to the 
genus Ichthyosaurus, or fish-lizard, so called 
I from the resemblance of their vertebrm to those 
of fishes. This saurian Dr. Buckland describes 
as something similar in form to the modern por- 
poise ; it had four broad feet, and a long and 
powerful tail ; its jaws were so prodigious that 
[ it could probably expand them to a width of five 
or six feet, and its powers of destruction must 
have been enormous. The length of some of 
these reptiles exceeded thirty feet. 

Another animal which lived at this period was 
tho Plesiosaurus. It lived in shallow seas and 
estuaries, and would seem, from its organs of 
respiration, to have required frequent supplies 
of fresh air. Mr. Conybearo describes it as 
“ swimming upon, or near the surface, arching 
its long neck Mike the swan, and occasionally 
darting it dowm at the fish which happened to 
float within its reach.” 

This reptile. Which was smaller than the 
Ichthyosaurus, has been found as long os from 
twelve to fifteen feet. Its appearance and habits 
differed from the latter materially. The Ich- 
thyosaurus, with its short nock, powerful jaws, 
and lizard-like body, seems admirably suited to 
range through the deep waters, unrivaled in size 
or strength, and monarch of the then existing 
world j the Plesiosaurus, smaller in size and in- 
ferior in strength, shunned its powerful antago- 
nist, and, lurking in shallows and sheltered bays, 
remained secure from the assaults of its danger- 
ous foe, its long neck and small head being weK 
adapted to enable it to dart on its prey, as it lay 
concealed amid the tangled sea-weed. 

This has been caUed by geologists tbe “ age 
of reptiles their remains are found in groat 
numbers in the lias, oolite, and wcalden strata. 
These creatures seem to form a ooxmecting link m 
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^ between the fishes of the previous era, and the 
mammalia of the Tertiary age ; the Ichthy^au- 
rus difibred little from a fish in shape, and its 
paddles or feet are not unlike fins , the Plesio- 
saurus, on the contrary, as its name denotes, 
partook more of the quaflruped form. Dr. Buck- 
laud in describing it, says : “To the head of a 
lizard it united the teeth pf a crocodile ; a neck 
of enormous length, resembling the body of a 
"serpent ; a trunk and tail having the proportions 
of an ordinary quadruped ; the ribs of a cameleon, 
and the paddles of a whale." Be.sides these 
animals we find the Pterodactyle, half bird and 
^‘^fcalf reptile; the Megalosaurus, or gigantic 
lizard ; the Hylssosaurus, or forest lizard ; the 
Gcosaurus, or land lizard, and many others, aU 
{lartaking more or less of affinity to both the 
piscatory and saurian tribes. 

Passing on now to the period when the great 
chalk rocks which prevail so much in the south- 
eastern counties of Great Britain were deposited, 
we find the land in many places submerged ; the 
fossil remains are eminently marine in character, 
and the earth must literally have presented a 
“ world of waters" to the view. tSponges, corals, 
star-fish, and marine reptiles inhabited the globe, 
and plants, chiefly of marine typos, grew on its 
surface. Although, however, a great portion 
of the earth was under water, it must not there- 
fore 1)0 supposed that it was returning to its 
ancient desolation and solitude. The author 
whom we last quoted, in speaking of this sub- 
ject, says : “ The sterility and solitude which 
have sometimes been attributed to the depths 
of the ocean, exist only in the fictions of }K>otic 
fancy. The great mass of water that covers 
nearly thvce-lourths of the globe is crowded 
wfth life, perhaps more abundantly than the air 
and the surface of the earth ; and the bottom of 
the sea, within a certain depth accessible to light, 
swarms with countless hosts of worms and creep- 
ing things, which represent the kindred families 
of low degree which crawl upon the land." 

This era seems to have been one of peculiar 
tranquillity, for the most part undisturbed by 
earthquakes or other igneous forces. The pre- 
vailing characteristic of the scenery was flatness, 
and low continents were surrounded by shallow 
seas. The earth is now approaching the state 
when it will be fit for the reception of man, and 
in the next ago we find some of the existing 
species of animals. 

It is worthy of observation, that at the dif- 
ferent periods when the world had attained a 
state suitable for their existence, the various 
orders of animal and vegetable life were created. 
In the “ dark ages " of geological history, when 
the globe had comparatively lately subsided 
from a state of fusion,* it was barren, sterile, 
and uninhabited; next, the waters having be- 
come cool enough, some of the lowest orders of 
shell-fish and zoophytes peopled them ; subse- 
^ qucntly, fishes were formed, and for ages con- 

* The theory of the original incandescence of the earth 
has been much debated, but we believe it ia gaining 
• ground among geolog^ts. 


stituted the highest order of animal life ; after 
this we enter on the age of* reptiles, when gi- 
gantic crocodiles and lizard«like forms dwelt in 
fenny marshes, or reposed on the black mud of 
slow moving rivers, as they crept along toward 
the ocean betwixt their oozy banks; and wa 
now reach the period when the noblest order of 
animal life, the class to which man himself be- 
longs, Mammalia, began to people the earth. 

The world now probably presented an ap- 
pearance nearly similar to what it does at pres- 
ent. The land, which in the chalk formation 
was pnder water, has again emerged, and 
swarms with life ; vast savannahs rich in ver- 
dure, and decked in a luxuriant garb with trees, 
plants, grasses, and shrubs, and inland lakes, to 
which the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the hip- 
popotamus, with many extinct races of animals, 
came to slake their thirst, form the principal 
characteristics of this period. 

There is something peculiarly interesting in 
looking back to this early ago, while Adam was 
yet dust. We picture to the mind^s eye the 
gigantic Deinotherium, the largest creature of 
terrestrial life, raking and grubbing with its 
huge tusks the aquatic plants that grew in the 
pools aqf] shallow lakes, or, as Dr. Buckland 
describes it, sleeping with its head hooked on 
to the bank, and its nostrils sustained above 
water so as merely to breathe, while the body 
remained fioating at ease beneath the surface. 
We see its twin-brother in greatness^tho Mega- 
therium, as it comes slowly stalking through 
the thick underwood, its foot, of a yard in length, 
crushing where it treads, and its impenetrable 
hide defying the attacks of rhinoceros or croco- 
dile. In the waters we behold the mighty 
whale, monarch of the deep, sporting in the pre- 
adamite seas as he now does amid the icebergs 
of the Arctic ocean ; the walrus and the seal, 
Dow^ denizens of the colder climes, mingling 
with the tropical manati ; while in the forests 
the owl, the buzzard, and the woodcock, dwelt 
undisturbed, and the squirrel and monkey leap- 
ed from bough to bough. 

Arrived at the close of the pre-adamitc his- 
tory, after having traced it from the earliest* 
ages of which we possess any evidence, down 
to the eve of human existence, the reflection 
that naturally presents itself to the mind is the 
strangeness of the fact, that myriads of creat- 
ures should have existed, and that generation 
after generation should have lived and died and 
passed away, ere yet man saw the light. Wa 
are so accustomed to view all creatures as 
created solely for human use, rather than for 
the pleasure of the Divine Creator, that we can 
at first scarcely credit the history, though writ- 
ten by the hand of nature herself ; and the hu- 
man race sinks into insignificance when it is 
shown to be but the last link in a long chain of 
creations. Nevertheless, that such, however 
humbling it may be, is the fact, we possess in- 
dubitable evidence : and when we consider, as 
Mr. Bakewell observes, “ that more than three- 
fifths of the earth^s present surface are covered 
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by the ocean, and that if from the remainder we 
deduct the space occupied by polar ice and 
eternal snows, by^andy deserts, sterile mount- 
ains, marshes, rivers, and lakes, that the hab- 
itable portion will scarcely exceed one-fifth of 
dhe whole globe ; that the remaining four-fifths, 
though untenanted by mankind, are, for the most 
part, abundantly stocked with animated beings, 
that, exult in the pleasure of existence, inde- 
pendent of human control, and in no way sub- 
servient to the necessities or caprices of men ; 
that such is and has been, for several thousand 
years, the actual condition of our planet ; we 
may feel less reluctance in admitting the pro- 
longed ages of creation, aifd the numerous tribes 
that lived and flourished, and left their remains 
imbedded in the strata which compose the outer 
crust of the earth.” 


THE MANIA FOR TULIPS IN HOLLAND. 

T he inordinate passion, which at one time 
prevailed for Tulips, amounted to actual 
madness, and well deserved the name of Tiilipo- 
mania, by which it is distinguished. The Tulip 
was introduced into Europe from Constantinoplo 
in the year 1559, according to Gesner. After 
it became known to the Dutch merchants and 
nobility at Vienna, it became a most important 
branch of trade in Holland, and they sent fre- 
quently to Constantinople for roots and seeds of 
the flower In the year 1634, and for three 
years after, little else was thought of in Holland 
but this tralfic; all embarked in it, from the 
nobleman to the common laborer, and so suc- 
cessful were many that they rose rapidly from 
abject poverty to afiluence ; and those who had 
been barely able to procure the^most scanty 
means of subsistence were enabled to set up 
their carriages, and enjoy every convenience and 
luxury of life j indeed, when we read of the enor- 
mous sums paid for a single root, we can feel 
no surprise at the immense and rapid fortunes 
which were made. It is on record, that one 
wealthy merchant gave his daughter no other 
portion to secure an eligible match than a sin- 
gle root. The plant to this day bears the name 
of the “marriage portion.” We find that 2 
hogsheads of wine, 4 tuns of beer, 2 lasts of 
whea^, 4 lasts of rye, 2 tons of butter, 1000 
pounds of cheese, 4 fat oxen, 8 fat swine, and 
12 fat sheep, a complete bed, a suit of clothes, 
a silver beokess, valued at 2500 florins, were 
given in exchange for a single root of the tulip 
called the Viceroy. This mode of barter, be- 
ing attended with inconvenience, could not be 
general, and gave place to sale by weight, by 
which immense sums were made. Single roots 
have aold for 4400 florins ; 2000 florins was a 
common price for a root of the Semper Augus- 
tus ; and it happened that once, when only two 
roots of this species could be procured, the one 
at Amsterdam, and the other at Haarlem, 4600 
florins, a new carriage, and a pair of horses, 
with complete harness, were given for one ; and 
for the other an exchange m^e of 12 acres of 


land : indeed, land was frequently parted with 
whih cash could not be advanced for the pur- 
chase of a desired root ; and houses, cattle, fur- 
niture, and even clothes, were all sacrificed to 
the Tulipomania. In the course of four months, 
a person has been known to realize 60,000 flor- 
ins. These curious bargains took place in tav- 
erns, where notaries and clerks were regularly 
paid for attending ; and after the contracts were 
completed, the traders of all ranks sat down to- 
gether to a splendid entertainment. At these 
sales, the usual price of a root of the Viceroy 
was cf£250; a root of the Admiral Liefkuns, 
<£440 ; a root of the Admiral Von Eyk, c£l6G ; 
a root of the Grebbu, <£148; a root of the 
Schilder, <£160; a root of the Semper Augus- 
tus, c£550. A collection of Tulips of Wouter 
Brockholsminster was disposed of by his execu- 
tors for c£9000; but they sold a root of the 
Semper Augustus separately, for which they got 
<£300, and a very fine Spanish cabinet, valued 
at c£l000. The Semper Augustus was, indeed, 
in groat request. A gentleman received «£300() 
for three roots which he sold ; he had also the 
oflfer of c£l500^a year for his plant for seven 
years, with an engagement that it should be 
given up as found, the increase alone having 
been retained during the period. One gentle- 
man made ^6000 in the space of six months. 
It was ascertained that the trade in Tulips in one 
city alone, in Holland, amounted to c£l, 000,000 
sterling. To such an extent was this extraor- 
dinary traffic carried on, that a system of stock- 
jobbing was introduced ; and Tulips, which 
were bought and sold for much more than their 
weight in gold, were nominally purchased with^ 
out changing hands at all. Beekmann, in dfr- 
.scribing this curious traffic, for which all other 
merchandise and pursuit was neglected, mentions 
that engagements were entered into, which were 
to be fulfilled in six months, and not to be aflected 
by any change in the value of the root during 
that time. Thus, a bargain might be made with 
a merchant for a root at the price of 1000 florins. 
At the time specified for its delivery, its value 
may have risen to 1500 florins, the purchaser 
being a gainer of 500 florins. Should it, on tho 
contrary, have falfen to 800 florins, the purchaser 
was then a loser to tho amount of 200 florins. 
If there had been no fluctuation in tho market, 
the bargain terminated without an exchange of 
the money for the root, so that it became a 
species of gambling, at which immense sums 
were lost and won. The decline of the trade 
was as unexpected as its rise had been surpris- 
ing. When settling day came, there were many 
defaulters; some from inability to meet their 
engagements, and many from dishonesty. Per- 
sons began to speculate more cautiously, and 
the more respectable to feel that the system of 
gambling, in which they were engaged, was by 
no means creditable. The Tulip-holders then 
wished to dispose of their merchandise really, 
and not nominally^ but found, to their disappoint- 
ment, that the demand bad decreased. Prices 
fell — contracts were violated — appeals were 
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- made to the magistrates in vain; and, after 
violent contentions; in which the venders maim- 
ed, and the purchasers resisted payment, the 
state interposed, and issued an order invalidating 
the contracts, which put an end at once to the 
stock-jobbing ; and the* roots, which had been 
valued at c£500 each, were now to be had for 
^5 : and thus ended the most strange commerce 
^in which Europe had been ever engaged. 

Some curious anecdotes connected with the 
mania may be found. Among them is one of 
a burgomaster, who had made interest for a 
friend, and succeeded in obtaining a very lucra- ! 
’ "%ve situation for him. The friend, anxious to I 
testify his gratitude, entreated of the burgo- 
master to allow him to show it by some sub- 
stantial proof. His generous benefactor would 
accept no favor in return; all he asked was 
the gratification of seeing his flower-garden, 
which was readily granted. The friends did 
not meet again for two years. At the end of 
that time, the gentleman went to visit the 
burgomaster. On going into his garden, the 
first thing that attracted his observation was a 
rare Tulip of great value, which he instantly 
knew must have been purloined from his gar- 
den, when his treacherous friend had been ad- 
mitted into it, tw^o years before. He gave vent 
to the most frantic passion — immediately re- 
signed his place of c£l000 per annum — ^returned 
to his house merely to tear up his flower-gar- 
den — and, having completed the work of de- 
struction, left it, never to return. 

We have read of a sailor, who had brought 
a heavy load to the warehouse of a merchant, 
who only gave him a herring as payment and 
refreshment. This was very inadequate to sat- 
isfy the man's hunger, but perceiving, as he 
thought, some onions lying before him, he 
snatched up one, and bit it. It happened to 
be a Tulip-root, worth a king's ransom ; so wo 
may conceive the consternation of the merchant, 
which is said to have nearly deprived him of 
reason. ^ I 

It has been said that John Barclay, the author I 
of the romance of “ Angenis," was a victim to 
the Tulipnmania. Nothing could induce him 
to quit the house to which ^his flower-garden 
was attached, though the situation was so un- 
wholesome that he ran the risk of having his 
health destroyed. He kept two flerce mastiffs 
to guard the flowers, which he determined never 
to abandon. 

The passion for Tulips was at its height in 
England toward the close of the seventeenth 
and the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The tulip is a native of the Levant, and 
of many of the eastern countries. Though 
common in Persia, it is highly esteemed, and 
considered an emblem of love. Chardin tells 
us, that when a young Persian wishes to make 
his sentiments known to his mistress, he presents 
her with one of these flowers, which, of course, 
must be the flame-colored one, with black an- 
thers, so often seen in our gardens ; as, Chardin 
• adds, “ He thus gives her to understand, that 


he is all on fire with her beauty, and his heart 
burned to a coal.” The flower is still highly 
esteemed by florists, and has its place among 
the few named florists' flowers. Many suppose 
it to be “the Lily of the Field," mentioned in 
the Sermon on the Mount, from its growing ia 
wild profusion in Syria, and from tho extreme 
delicacy of the texture of its petals, and from 
the wonderful variety and dazzling beauty»of its 
colors. It may be so ; and the flower acquires 
I from this an interest which nothing else could 
give. 


THE SALT JVtINES OF EUROPE. 

T he salt-mines of Cheshire, and the brine- 
pits of Worcestershire, according to the 
best authority, not only supply salt sufficient for 
tho consumption of nearly the whole of England, 
but also upward of half a million of tons for ex- 
portation. Rock-salt is by no means confined 
to England, it is found in many countries, espe- 
cially where strata of more recent date than 
those of the coal measures abound. Though 
in some instances the mineral is pure and spark- 
ling in its native state, it is generally dull and 
dirty, o^ing to the matter with which it is as- 
.sociated. The ordinary shade is a dull red, 
from being in contact with marls of that color. 
But notwithstanding, it possesses many interest- 
ing features. When the extensive subterranean 
halls have been lighted up with innumerable 
candles, the appearance is most interesting, and 
the visitor, enchanted with the scene, feels him- 
self richly repaid for the trouble he may have 
incurred in visiting the excavations. 

The Cheshire mines are from 50 to 150 yards 
below the surface. The number of salt-beds is 
five ; the thinnest of them being only about six 
inches, while the thickest is nearly forty feet 
Besides these vast masses, there is a large 
quantity of salt mixed up with the marl bods 
that intervene. The method of working the 
rock-salt is like that adopted for the excavation 
of coal ; but it is much more safe and pleasant 
to visit these than the other, owing to the roof 
of the excavations being much more secure, 
and the absence of all noxious gases, with the 
exception of carbonic acid gas. In the thinner 
coal-seams, the roof, or rook lying above the 
coal, is supported by wooden pillars as the min- 
eral is withdrawn ; while, in the thicker seams, 
pillars of coal are left at intervals to support 
the superincumbent mass. The latter is the 
plan adopted in tho salt-mines. Large pillars 
of various dimensions are left to support the 
roof at irregular intervals ; but these bear a 
small proportion to the mass of mineral ex- 
cavated. The effect is most picturesque; in 
the deep gloom of the excavation, the pillars 
present tangible objects on which the eye can 
rest, while the intervening spaces stretch away 
into night. The mineral is loosened from tbs 
rock by blasting, and the effect of the explosions, 
heard from time to time re-echoing through the 
wide spaces, and from the distant walls of rook, 
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gives a peculiar grandeur and impressiveness to 
Sie scene. The *great charm, indeed, on the 
occasion of a visile to these; mines, even when 
they are illuminated by thousands of lights, is 
chiefly owing to the gloomy and cavernous ap- 
^learance, the dim endless perspective, broken by 
the numerous pillars, and the lights half disclos- 
ing^ and half concealing the deep recesses which 
are formed and terminated by these monstrous 
and solid projections. The pillars, owing to the 
great height of the roof, are very massive. For 
twenty feet of rock they are about fifteen feet 
thick. The descent to the mines is by a shaft 
— a perpendicular opening of six, eight, or ten 
feet square ; this opening is used for the general 
purposes of ventilation, drainage, lifting the 
mineral, as well as the miners. It varies in 
dimensions according to the extent of the exca- 
vations. In some of the English mines the part 
of the bed of rock-salt excavated amounts to 
several acres ; but in some parts of Europe the 
workings are even more extensive. The Wil- 
ton mine, one of the largest in England, is 
worked 330 feet below the surface, and from 
it, and one or two adjacent mines, upward of 
60,000 tons of salt arc annually obtained, two- 
thirds of which are immediately exported, and 
the rest is dissolved in water, and afterward re- 
duced to a crystaline state by evaporating the 
solution. It is not yet two hundred years since 
the Cheshire mines vrere discovered. In the 
year 1670, before men were guided by science 
in their investigations, an attempt was made to 
find coal in the district. The sinking was un- 
successful relative to the one mineral, but the 
disappointment and loss were amply met by the 
discovery of the other. From that time till the 
present, the rock-salt has been dug. and, as we 
have seen, most extensively used in England, 
while the surplus supply has become an article 
of exportation. Previous to this discovery the 
consumption was chiefly supplied from the brine- 
pits of Worcestershire. 

There is a remarkable deposit of salt in the 
valley of Cardona, in the Pyrenees. Two thick 
masses of rock-salt, says Ansted, apparently 
united at their bases, ms^e their appearance on 
one of the slopes of the hill of Cardona. One 
of th^beds, or rather masses, has been worked, 
and measures about 130 yards by 250; but its 
depth has not been determined. It consists of 
salt in a laminated condition, and with confused 
orystalization. That part i^ch is exposed is 
composed of eight beds, nearly horizontal, hav- 
ing a total thickness of fifteen feet; but the beds 
are separatedTrom one another by red and varie- 
gated marls and gypsum. The second mass, 
not worked, appears to be unstratified, but in 
other respects resembles the former; and this 
portion, where it has been exposed to the action 
of the weather, is steeply scarped, and bristles 
with needle-like points, so that its appearance 
has been compared to tl^t of a glacier. There 
is also an extensive salt-mine at Wieliczka, in 
Poland, and the manner of working it was ao- 
ourately described some years since. The man- 


ner of descending into the mine was by moans 
of aSarge cord wound round h wheel and worked 
by a horse. The visitor, seated on a small piece 
of wood placed in the loop of the cord, and 
grasping the cord with both hands, was let down 
two hundred feet, the depth of the first galleries, 
through a shaft about eight feet square, sunk 
through beds of sand, alternating with limestone, 
gypsum, variegated marls, and calcareous schists. 
Below the stage, the descent was by wooden 
staircases, nine or ten feet wide. In the first 
gallery was a chapel, measuring thirty feet in 
length by twenty-four in breadth, and eighteen^ 
in height ; every part of it, the floor, the root, 
the columns which sustained the roof, the altar, 
the crucifix, and several statues, were all cut 
out of the solid salt ; the chapel was for the use 
of the miners. It had always been said that 
the salt in this mine had the qualities which 
produced magic appearances to an uncommon 
degree ; but it is now ascertained that its sccn- 
! ery is not more enchanting than that of the 
mines in Cheshire. Gunpowder is now used in 
the Polish as in the English mines; but the 
manner of obtaiiiing the salt at the time of the 
visit we are recording was peculiar, and too 
ingenious to be passed over, even though it be 
now superseded by the more modern and more 
successful mode of blasting. ** In the first 
place, the overman, or head miner, marked the 
length, breadth, and thickness of a block he 
wished to be detached, the size of which was 
generally the same, namely, about eight feet 
long, four feet wide, and two feet thick. A 
certain number of blocks being marked, the 
workman began by boring a succession of holes 
on one side from top to bottom of the block, 
the holes being throe inches deep, and six inches 
apart. A horizontal groove was then cut, half 
an inch deep, both above and below, and, hav- 
ing put into each of the holes an iron wedge, 
all the wedges were struck with moderate 
blows, to drive them into the mass ; the blows 
were continued until two cranks appeared, one 
in the direction of the lino of the hole.s, and the 
other along the upper horizontal line. The 
block was now lopsened and ready to fall, and 
the workman introduced into the crack pro- 
duced by the driving of the wedges a wooden 
ruler, two or three inches broad, and, moving it 
backward and forward on the crack, a tearing 
sound was soon heard, which announced the 
completion of the work. If proper care had 
been taken, the block fell unbroken, and was 
then divided into three or four parts, which were 
shaped into cylinders for the greater oonvenienoa 
of transport. Each workman was able to work 
out four Buoh blocks every day, and the whole 
number of persons employed in the mine, varied 
from twelve hundred to about two thousand.” 
The mine was worked in galleries ; and, at the 
time of this visit, these galleries extended to at 
least eight English miles. Since then the ex 
cavations have become much more extensive. 

The method of preparing rock-salt is very 
simple, and difiers little from that employed in 
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*tnaniifactariDg salt from springs. The first step ! 
in the process is, to 'obtain a proper strength of 
brine, by saturating fresh water with the salt 
brought from the mine. The brine obtained in 
a clear state is put intojevaporating pans, and 
brought as quickly as possible to a boiling heat,* 
when a skin is formed on the surface, consisting 
chiefly of impurities. This skin is taken ofi*, so 
also are the first crystals that are formed, and 
either thrown aside as useless, or used for agri- 
cultural purposes. The heat is kept at the 
boiling point for eight hours, during which pe- 
riod evaporation is going on— the liquid becom- 
ing gradually reduced, and the salt meanwhile 
is being deposited. When this part of the pro- 
cess is finished, the salt is raked out, put into 
moulds, and placed in a drying stove, where it is 
dried perfectly, and made ready for the market. 


MY NOVEL-, OR, VARIETIES IN EN- 
GLISH LIFE. 

{Comiinwd from page 672.) 

CIJAPTER X. 

In my next chapter I shall ‘present Squire 
Hazeldean in patriarchal state — not exactly 
under the fig tree he has planted, but before the 
stocks he has reconstructed. Squire Hazeldean : 
and his family on the village green ! The can- 
vas is all ready for the colors. 

But in this chapter I must so far afford a 
glimpse into antecedents as to let the reader 
know that there is one member of the family 
whom he is not likely to meet at present, if ever, 
on the village green at Hazeldean. 

Our squire lost his father t wo years after his 
birtin ; his mother was very handsome — and so 
was her jointure ; she married again at the ex- 
piration of her year of mourning — the object of 
her second choice was Colonel Egerton. 

In every generation of Englishmen (at least 
since the lively reign of Charles II.) there are a 
few whom some elegant Genius skims off from 
the milk of human nature, and reserves for the 
cream of society. Colonel Egerton was one of 
these tcrqite, quaterque beati^ and dwelt apart on 
a top shelf in that delicate pofcelain dish — ^not 
bestowed upon vulgar buttermilk — ^which per- 
sons of fashion call The Great World. Mighty 
was the marvel of Pall Mall, and profound was 
the pity of Park-lane, when this supereminent 
personage condescended to lower himself into a 
husband. But Colonel Egerton was not a mere 
gaudy butterfly-, he had the provident instincts 
ascribed to the bee. Youth had passed from him 
— and carried off much solid property in its flight; 
he saw that n time was fast coming when a home, 
with a partner who could help to maintain it, 
would be conducive to his comforts, and an oc- 
casional humdrum evening by the fire-side bene- 
ficial to his health. In the midst of one season 
at Brighton, to vrhich gay place ho had accom- 
panied the Prince of Wales, he saw a widow 
who, though in the woods of mourning, did not 
•appear inconsolable. Her person pleased his 


taste— the accounts of her jointure satisfied his' 
understanding; he contrived ad introduction, and 
brought a brief wooing to a happy close. The 
late Mr. Hazeldean had so far anticipated the 
chance of the young widow^s second espousals, 
that, in case of that event, he transferred, by his • 
testamentary dispositions, the guardianship of 
his infant heir from the mother to two squires 
whom he had named his executors. This •cir- 
cumstance combined with her new ties some- 
what to alienate Mrs. Hazeldean from the pledge 
of her former loves ; and when she had borne a 
son to ^Colonel Egerton, it vras upon that child 
that her maternid afifections gradually concen- 
trated. * 

William Hazeldean was sent by his guardians 
to a large provincial academy, at which his 
forefathers had received their education time out 
of mind. At first he spent his holidays with 
Mrs. Egerton ; but as she now resided either in 
London, or followed her lord to Brighton to par- 
take of the gayeties at the Pavilion — so, as he 
grew older, William, who had a hearty affection 
for country life, and of whose bluff manners and 
rural breeding Mrs. Egerton (having grown 
exceedingly refined) was openly ashamed, asked 
and obtained permission to spend his vacations 
either with his guardians or at the old Hall. He 
went late to a small college at Cambridge, en- 
dowed in the fifteenth century by some ancestral 
Hazeldean ; and left it, on coming of ago, with- 
out taking a degree. A few years aflbrward he 
married a young lady, country born and bred 
like himself. 

Meanwhile his half-brother, Audley Egerton, 
may bo said to have begun his initiation into the 
beaumonde before he had well cast aside his coral 
and bells; he had been fondled in the lap of 
duchesses, and galloped across the room astride 
on the canes of embassadors and princes. For 
Colonel Egerton was not only very highly con- 
nected — not only one of the DU majores of fashion 
— ^but bo had the still rarer good fortune tu he an 
exceedingly popular man with all who knew him ; 
so popular, that even the fine ladies whom he had 
adored and abandoned forgave him for marrying 
out of “the set,” and continued to be as friendly 
as if he had not married at all. People who were 
commonly called heartless, were never weary 
of doing kind things to the Egertons. When 
the time came for Audley to leave the prepara- 
tory sohool, at which his infancy budded forth 
among the stateliest of the little lilies of the 
field, and go to Eton, half the fifth and sixth 
forms had been canvassed to be exceedingly civilr 
to young Egerton. The boy soon showed that 
he inherited his father’s talent for acquiring 
popularity, and that to this talent he added those 
which put popularity to use. Without achieving 
any scholastic distinction, ho yet contrived to 
establish at Eton the most desirable reputation 
which a boy can obtain— namely, that among hie 
own contemporaries — ^the reputation of a boy who 
was sure to do something when he grew to be 
a man. As a gentleman commoner at Christ 
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Churoh, Oxford, he continued to sustain this high 
expectation, though he won no prizes and took 
but an ordinary degree ; and at Oxford the future 
“something” became more defined— it was 
“something in public life” that this young man 
fwas to do. 

While he was yet at the university, both his 
parents died — ^within a few months of each other. 
And.when Audley Egerton came of age, he suc- 
ceeded to a paternal property which was supposed 
to be large, and, indeed, had once been so ; but 
Colonel Egerton had been too lavish a man to 
enrich his heir, and about £1500 a year was all 
that sales and mortgages left of an estate that 
had formerly approached a rental of ten thousand 
pounds. 

Still, Audley was considered to be opulent, 
and he did not dispel that favorable notion by any 
imprudent exhibition of parsimony. On entering 
the world of London, the Clubs flew open to re- 
ceive him; and ho woke one morning to find 
himself, not indeed famous — ^but the fashion. 
To this fashion he at once gave a certain gravity 
and value — he associated as much as possible 
with public men and political ladies — ho suc- 
ceeded in confirming the notion that ho was 
“ born to ruin or to rule the State.” 

Now, his dearest and most intimate friend was 
Lord L’ Estrange, from whom he had been in- 
separable at Eton: and who now, if Audley 
Egerton was the fashion, was absolutely the 
rage in Lofidon. 

Harley Lord L’Estrange was the only son of 
the Earl of Lansmero, a nobleman of consider- 
able wealth, and allied by intermarriages to the 
loftiest and most powerful families in England. 
Lord Lansmere, nevertheless, was but little 
known in the circles of London He lived 
chiefly on his estates, occupying himself with 
the various duties of a great proprietor, and 
rarely came to the metropolis ; so that he could 
afibrd to give his son a very ample allowance, 
when Harley, at the age of sixteen (having 
already attained to the sixth form at Eton), left 
school for one of the regiments of the Guards. 

Few knew what to make of Harley L’ Estrange 
— and that was, perhaps, the reason why he was 
so much thought of. He had been by far the 
mostibnlliS'nt boy of his time at Eton — ^not only 
the boast of the cricket-ground, but the marvel 
of the school-room — ^yet so full of whims and 
oddities, and seeming to achieve his triumphs 
with so little aid from steadfast application, that 
he had not left behind him the same expectations 
of solid eminence which his friend and senior, 
Audley Egerton, had excited. His eccentricities 
quaint sayings and out-of-the-way actions, 
became as notable in the great world as they 
had been in the small one of public school. That 
he was very clever there was no doubt, and that 
the cleverness was of a high order might be 
surmised not only from the originality but the 
independence of his character. He dazzled the 
world, without seeming to care for its praise or 
its censure — dazzled it, as it were, because he 


could not help shining. Ho had some strange 
notions, whether political or social, which rather 
frightened his father. According to Southey, 
“ A man should be no more ashamed of having 
been a republican than of having been young.” 
Youth and extravagant opinions naturally go 
together. 1 don’t know whether Harley L’Es- 
trange was a republican at the age of eighteen ; 
but there was no young man in London who 
seemed to care less for being heir to an illus- 
trious name and some forty or fifty thousand 
pounds a year. It was a vulgar fashion in that 
day to play the exclusive, and cut persons w^ 
wore bad neckcloths and called themselves SmiA 
or Johnson. Lord L’Estrango never out any 
one, and it was quite enough to slight some 
worthy man because of his neckcloth or his birth, 
to insure to the offender the pointed civilities of 
this eccentric successor to the Dorimonts and the 
Wildairs. 

It was the wish of his father that Harley, as 
soon as he came of age, should represent the 
borough of Lansmere (which said borough was 
the single plague of the Earl's life). But this 
wish was never realized. Suddenly, when the 
young idol of London still wanted some two 
or three years of his majority, a new whim ap- 
peared to seize him. Ho withdrew entirely from 
society — ho left unanswered the most pressing 
three-cornered notes of inquiry and invitation 
that ever strewed the table of a young Guards- 
man ; he was rarely seen anywhere in his for- 
mer haunts — when seen, was either alone or 
with Egerton ; and his gay spirits seemed wholly 
to have left him. A profound melancholy was 
written in his countenance, and breathed in the 
listless tones of his voice. At this time Cbo 
Guards were achieving in the Peninsula their 
imperishable renown ; but the battalion to \rhich 
Harley belonged was detained at home; and 
whether chafed by inaction or emulous of glory, 
the young Lord suddenly exchanged into a cav- 
alry regiment, from which a recent memorable 
conflict bad ^^ept one half the officers. Just 
before he joined, a vacancy happening to occur 
for the representation of Lansmero, he made it 
his special request to his father that the family 
interest might be given to his friend Egerton — 
went down to the Park, which adjoined the bor- 
ough, to take leave of his parents — and Egerton 
followed, to be introduced to the electors. This 
visit made a notable epoch in the history of 
many personages who figure in my narrative , 
but at present 1 content myself with saying, that 
circumstances arose which, just as the canvass 
for the new election commenced, caused both 
L’Estrango and Audley to absent themselves 
from the scene of action, and that the last even 
wrote to Lord Lansmero expressing his inten- 
tion of declining to contest the borough. 

Fortunately for the parliamentary career of 
Audley Egerton, the election had become to 
Lord Lansmere not only a matter of public im- 
portance, but of personal feeling. He resolved 
that the battle should be fought out, even in the 
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'absence of the candidate, and at his own ex- 
pense. Hitherto the contest for this diAin- 
guished borough had been, to use the language 
of Lord Lansmere, “ conducted in the spirit of 
gentlemen” — that is to say, the only opponents 
to the Lansmere interest find been found in one or 
the other of two rival families in the same county ; 
and as the Earl was a hospitable, courteous man, 
much respected and liked by the neighboring 
gentry, so the hostile candidate had always in- 
terlarded his speeches with profuse compliments 
to his Lordship's high character, and civil ex- 
pressions as to his Lordship's candidate. But, 
tlmnks to successive elections, one of these two 
families had come to an end, and its actual rep- 
resentative was now residing within the Rules 
of the Bench ; the head of the other family was 
the sitting member, and, by an amicable agree- 
ment wdth the Lansmere interest, he remained 
as neutral as it is in the power of any sitting 
member to be amidst the passions of an intract- 
able committee. Accordingly, it had been hoped 
that Egerton would come in without opposition, 
when, the very day on which he had abruptly 
left the place, a handbill, signed “Haverill 
Dashmore, Captain R.N., Baker-street, Portman- 
square,” announced, in very spirited language, | 
the intention of that gentleman to emancipate 
the borough from the unconstitutional domina- 
tion of an oligarchical faction, not with a view 
to his own political aggrandizement — indeed, 
at great personal inconvenience — but actuated 
solely by abhorrence to tyranny, and patriotic 
passion for the purity of election. 

This announcement was followed, within two 
hours, by the arrival of Captain Dashmore hira- 
se4i^ in a carriage-and-four covered with yellow 
favors, and Ailed, inside and out, with harum- 
scarum looking friends who had come down 
with him to aid the canvass and share the fun. 

Captain Dashmore was a thorough sailor, 'who 
had, how'cvor, taken a disgust to the profession 
from the date in w^hich a Minister's nephew had 
been appointed to the commandi of a ship to 
which the Captain considered himself unques- 
tionably entitled. It is just to the Minister to 
add, that Captain Dashmore had shown as little 
regard for orders from a distance, as had im- 
mortalized Nelson himself; but then the disobe- 
dience had not achieved the same redeeming 
success as that of Nelson, and Captain Dash- 
more ought to have thought himself fortunate in 
escaping a severer treatment than the loss of 
promotion. But no man knows when he is well 
oil ; and retiring on half-pay, just as he came | 
into unexpected possession of some forty or fifty j 
thousand pounds bequeathed by a distant rela- 
tion, Captain Dashmore was seized with a vin- 
dictive desire to enter parliament, and inflict 
oratorical chastisement on the Administration. 

A very few hours sufficed to show the sea- 
captain to be a most capital electioneerer for a 
small and not very enlightened borough. It is 
true that he talked the saddest nonsense ever 
heard from an open window ; but then bis jokes 


were so broad, his manner so hearty, his voice 
so big, that in those dark *days, before the 
schoolmaster was abroad, ha would have beat* 
en your philosophical Radical and moralizing 
Democrat hollow. Moreover ho kissed all the 
women, old and young, with the zest of a sailor ^ 
who has known what it is to be three years at sea 
without sight of a beardless lip ; he threw open 
all the public-houses, asked a numerous com- 
mittee every day to dinner, and, chucking his 
I purse up in the air, declared “ he would stick to 
I his guns while there was a shot in the locker.'* 

} Till th^n, there had been but little political dif- 
ference between the candidate supported by 
Lord Lansmere's interest and the opposing par- 
ties — for country gentlemen, in those days, were 
pretty much of the same way of thinking, and 
the question had been really local — ^viz., whether 
the Lansmere interest should or should not pr&- 
I vail over that of the two squirearchical families 
who had alone, hitherto, ventured to oppose iL 
But though Captain Dashmore was really a very 
loyal man, and much too old a sailor to think 
that the State (which, according to established 
metaphor, is a vessel, par excellence)^ should 
admit Jack upon quarterdeck, yet, what with 
talking against lords and aristocracy, jobs and 
abuses, and searching through no very refined 
vocabulary for the strongest epithets to apply 
to those irritating nouns-substantive, his bilo 
had got the better of his understanding, and ho 
became fuddled, as it were, by hi» own elo- 
quence. Thus, though as innocent of Jacobin- 
ical designs as he was incapable of setting the 
Thames on fire, you w^ould have guessed him, 
by his speeches, to bo one of the most determ- 
ined incendiaries that ever applied a match to 
the combustjj^le materials of a contested elec- 
tion ; while, being by no means accustomed to 
respect his adversaries, ho could not have treat- 
ed the Earl of Lansmere with less ceremony if 
his Lordship had been a Frenchman. He usual- 
ly designated that respectable nobleman by the 
title of “ Old Pompons and the Mayor, who 
was never seen abroad but in top-boots, and the 
Solicitor, who was of a large build, received 
from his irreverent wit the joint sobriquet of 
*^Tops and Bottoms!” Hence the election had 
now become, as 1 said before, a personal mat- 
ter with my Lord, and, indeed, with the great 
heads of the Lansmere interest. The Earl 
seemed to consider his very coronet at stake in 
the question. “The man from Baker-street,*’ 
with his preternatural audacity, appeared to 
him a being ominous and awful— not so much 
to be regarded with resentment, as with super- 
stitious terror : he felt as felt the dignified 
Montezuma, when that ruffianly Cortez, with 
his handful of Spanish rapscallions, bearded him 
in his own capital, and in the midst of his Mex- 
ican splendor — “The gods were menaced if 
man could be so insolent I” wherefore said my 
Lord, tremulously, “ The Constitution is gone if 
the Man from Baker-street comes in for Lans- 
mere 1” 
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But, in the absence of Audley Egorton, the 
election looked extremely ugly, and Captain 
Dashmore gained gnound hourly, when the Lans- 
mere Solicitor happily bethought him of a nota- 
ble proxy for the missing candidate. The Squire 

Hazeldean, with his young wife, had been in- 
vited by the Earl in honor of Audley j and in the 
Squire the Solicitor beheld the only mortal who 
C 0 UI 4 cope with the sca-captain — a man with a 
voice as burly, and a face as bold — a man who, 
if permitted for the nonce by Mrs. Hazeldean, 
would kiss all the women no less heartily than 
the Captain kissed them ; and who was, more- 
over, a taller, and a handsomer, and a younger 
man — all three, great recommendations in the 
kissing department of a contested election. Yes, 
to canvass the borough, and to speak from the 
window. Squire Hazeldean would be even more 
popularly presentable than the London-bred and 
accomplished Audley Egerton himself. 

The Squire, applied to and urged on all sides, 
at first said bluntly, “that he would do any 
thing in reason to servo his brother, but that he 
did not like, for his own part, appearing, even 
in proxy, as a Lord’s nominee ; and, moreover, 
if ho was to bo sponsor for his brother, why, 
ho must promise and vow, in his namr, to be 
stanch and true to tho land they lived by; and 
how could he tell that Audley, when once he 
got into the House, would not forget the land, 
and then he, William Hazeldean, would be made 
a liar, and lisok like a turncoat !” 

But these scruples being overruled by the 
arguments of the gentlemen and the entreaties 
of tho ladies, who took in the election that 
intense interest which those gentle creatures 
usually do take in all matters of strife and con- 
test, the Squire at length consented to confront 
the Man from Baker-street, and went, accord- 
ingly, into the thing with that good heart and 
old English spirit with which ho went into 
every thing whereon he had once made up his 
mind. 

Tho expectations formed of the Squire’s ca- 
pacities for popular electioneering wore fully 
realized. He talked quite as much nonsense as 
Captain Dashmore on every subject except the 
landed intere.st; there he was great, for he 
knew the^ubject well — knew it by the instinct 
that comes with practice, and compared to which 
all your showy theories are mere cobw'cbs and 
moonshine. 

The agricultural outvoters — many of whom, 
not living under Lord Lansmere, but being 
small yeomen, had hitherto prided themselves 
on their independence, and gone against my 
could not in their hearts go against one 
whd'#as every inch the farmer’s friend. They 
began to share in the Earl’s personal interest 
against the Man from Baker-street; and big 
fellows, with legs bigger round than Captain 
Dashroore’s tight little body, and huge whips 
in their hands, were soon seen entering the 
shops, “intimidating the electors,” as Captain 
Dashmore indignantly declared. 


These new recruits made a great difierence 
in tfce muster-roll of the Lansmere books ; and, 
when the day for polling arrived, the result was 
a fair question for even betting. At the last 
hour, after a neck-and-neck contest, Mr. Audley 
Egerton beat the Captain by two votes. And 
the names of these voters were John AvenaL 
resident freeman, and his son-in-law, Mark Fair- 
field, an outvoter, who, though a Lansmere 
freeman, had settled in Hazeldean, where he 
had obtained the situation of head carpenter on 
the Squire’s estate. 

Those votes wore unexpected; for, thougja*^ 
Mark Fairfield had come to Lansmere on pur- 
pose to support tho Squire’s brother, and though 
the Avenals had been always stanch supporters 
of the Lansmere Blue interest, yet a severe 
affliction (as to tho nature of which, not desiring 
to sadden the opening of my story, I am con- 
siderately silent) had befallen both these per- 
sons, and they had left the town on tho very 
day after Lord L’Estrange and Mr. Egerton 
bad quitted Lansmere Park. 

Whatever might have been the gratification 
of the Squire, as a canvasser and a brother, at 
Mr. Egerton’s triumph, it was much damped 
when, on leaving the dinner given in honor of 
the victory, at the Lansmere Arms, and about, 
with no steady step, to enter the carriage which 
was to convey him to his Lordship’s house, a 
letter was put into his hands by one of the gen- 
tleman who had accompanied the Captain to 
the scene of action ; and tho perusal of that let- 
ter, and a few whispered words from the bearer 
thereof, sent the Squire back to Mrs. Hazeldean 
a much soberer man than she had ventured to 
hope for. The fact was, that on tho day 6f 
nomination, the Captain having honored Mr. 
Hazeldean with many poetical and figurative ap- 
pellations — such as “Prize Ox,” “Tony Lump- 
kin,” “Blood-sucking Vampyre,” and “ Brotlier- 
ly Warming-Pan,” the Squire had retorted by 
a joke upon “ Salt Water Jack and the Cap- 
tain, who, like ^11 satirists, was extremely sus- 
ceptible and thin-skinned, could not consent to 
be called “Salt Water Jack” by a “Prize Ox” 
and a “ Blood-sucHng Vampyre.” Tho letter, 
therefore, now conveyed to Mr. Hazeldean by 
a gentleman, who, being from the Sister Coun- 
try, was deemed the most fitting accomplice in 
the honorable destruction of a brother mortal, 
contained nothing more nor less than an invita- 
tion to single combat ; and the bearer thereof, 
with the suave politeness enjoined by etiquette 
on such well-bred homicidal occasions, suggest- 
ed the expediency of appointing the place of 
meeting in the neighborhood of London, in order 
to prevent interference from the suspicious au- 
thorities of Lansmere. 

The natives of some countries — the warlike 
French in particular — think little of that formal 
operation which goes by the name of Duelling. 
Indeed, they seem rather to like it than other- 
wise. But there is nothing your thorough-paced 
Englishman — a Hazeldean of Hazeldean— con- 
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. aiders with more repugnance and aversion, than 
that same cold-blo^ed ceremonial. It i# not 
within the range of an Englishman’s ordinary 
habits of thinking. He prefers going to law — 
a much more destructive proceeding of the two. 
Nevertheless, if an Englishman must fight, why, 
he will fight. He says “ it is very foolish he 
is sure “ it is most unchristian-like he agrees 
with all that Philosopher, Preacher, and Press 
have laid down on the subject; but he makes 
his will, says his prayers, and goes out, like a 
heathen 1 

It never, therefore, occurred to the Squire to 
9how the white feather upon this unpleasant 
occasion. The next day, feigning excuse to at- 
tend the sale of a hunting stud at Tattersall’s, 
he ruefully went up to London, afier taking a 
peculiarly afiectionate leave of his wife. In- 
deed, the Squire felt convinced that he should 
never return home except in a coffin. It stands 
to reason," said he, to himself, ^Uhat a man, 
who has been actually paid by the King’s Gov- 
ernment for shooting people ever since he was 
a little boy in a midshipman’s jacket, must be 
a dead hand at the job. 1 shotfld not mind if it 
was with double-barreled Mantons and small 
shot ; but ball and pistol ! they arn’t human nor 
sportsmanlike!" However, the Squire, after 
settling his worldly affairs, and hunting up an 
old College friend, who undertook to be hn 
second, proceeded to a sequestered corner of 
Wimbledon Common, and planted himself, not 
sideways, as one ought to do in such encounters 
(the which posture the Squire swore was an 
unmanly way of shirking), but full front to the 
mouth of his adversary’s pistol, with such sturdy 
cqg^posure, that Captain Dashmore, who, though 
an excellent shot, was at bottom as good-na- 
tured a fellow as ever lived, testified his admir- 
ation by letting off his gallant opponent with a 
ball in the fleshy part of his shoulder; after 
which he declared himself perfectly satisfied. 
The parties then shook hands, mutual apologies 
were exchanged, and the Squire^ mueh to his 
astonishment to find himself still alive, was con- 
veyed to Limmer’s Hotel, whore, after a con- 
siderable amount of anguish, ^e ball was ex- 
tracted, and the wound healed. Now it was all 
over, the Squire felt very much raised in his 
own conceit; and, when ho was in a humor 
more than ordinarily fierce, that perilous event 
became a favorite allusion with him. 

He considered, moreover, that his brother 
had incurred at his hand the most lasting obli- 
gations; and that, having procured Audloy’s 
return to Parliament, and defended his interests 
at the risk of bis own life, be had an absolute 
right to dictate to that gentleman how to vote 
— upon all matters at least connected with the 
landed interest. And when, not very long after 
Audley took his seat in Parliament (which he 
did not do for some months), he thought proper 
both to vote and to speak in a manner wholly 
belying the promises the Squire had made on 
his behalf, Mr. Hazeldean wrote him such a 
VoL. L— No. 6— 3C 


trimmer, that it could not but produce an unoon- 
ciliatory reply. Shortly afterward, the Squire’s 
exasperation reached the .culminating point, 
for, having to pass through Lansmere on a 
market-day, he was hooted by the very farmers 
whom he had induced to vote for bis brother ^ 
and, justly imputing the disgrace to Audley, he 
never heard the name of that traitor to the land 
mentioned, without a heightened color and an 
indignant expletive. Monsieur de Ruquevillo 
— ^who was the greatest wit of his day — ^had. 
like the Squire, a half-brother, with whom he 
was ivDt on the best of terms, and of whom he 
always spoke as his “jfrere de loin'^ Audley 
Egerton was thus Squire Hazeldean’s “ dietani 
brother /" — Enough of these explanatory ante- 
cedents — ^let us return to the Stocks. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Tus Squire’s carpenters were taken from the 
park pales, and set to work at the parish stocks 
Then came the painter and colored them, a 
beautiful dark blue, with a white border — and 
a white rim round the holes — ^with an orna- 
mental flourish in the middle. It was the gay 
est public edifice in the whole village — though 
the village possessed no less than three other 
monuments of the Vitruvian genius, of the Ha- 
zeldeans : to wit, the alms-house, the school, 
and the parish pump. 

A more elegant, enticing, coquettish pair of 
stocks never gladdened the eye of a justice of 
the peace. 

And Squire Hazeldean’s eye was gladdened 
In the pride of his heart he brought all the fam 
ily down to look at the stocks. The Squire’s 
family (omiting the frhe de loin) consisted of 
Mrs. Hazeldean, his wife ; next, of Miss Jemi- 
ma Hazeldean, his first cousin; thirdly, of Mas 
ter Francis Hazeldean, his only son; ^fourth 
ly, of Captain Barnabas Higginbotham, a distant 
relation — who, indeed, strictly spea^g, wn.s 
not of the family, but only a visitor ten months 
in the year. Mrs. Hazeldean was every inch 
the lady— the lady of the parish. In her come- 
ly, florid, and somewhat sunburnt countenance, 
there was an equal expression of majesty and 
benevolence; she had a blue eye that invited 
liking, and an aquiline nose that commanded 
respect. Mrs. Hazeldean had no affectation of 
fine airs — ^no wish to be greater and handsomer 
and cleverer than she was. She knew hersell^ 
and her station, and thanked heaven for it 
There was about her speech and manner some- 
thing of that shortness and bluntness which 
often characterizes royalty ; and if the lady of a 
parish is not a queen in her own circle, it is 
never the fault of the parish. Mrs. Hazeldban 
dressed her part to perfection. She wore silks 
that seemed heirlooms-— so thick were they, so 
substantial and imposing. ‘ And over these, 
when she was in her own domain, the whitek 
of aprons ; while at her waist was seen no fid- 
dle-daddle chatelaine^ with hreloques and trump- 
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ciy, but a good honest gold watch to mark the 
time, and a long pair of scissors to cut off the 
dead leaves from. her flowers, for she was a 
great horticulturist. When occasion needed, 
Mrs. Hazeldean could, however, lay by her 
f more sumptuous and imperial raiment for a 
stout riding-habit of blue Saxony, and canter by 
her husband’s side to see the hounds throw ofi*. 
Nay, on the days on which Mr. Hazeldean drove 
his famous fast-trotting cob to the market town, 
it was rarely that you did not see his wife on 
the left side of the gig. She oared as little as 
her lord did for wind and weather, and^ in the 
midst of some pelting shower, her pleasant face 
peeped over ^e collar <and capes of a stout 
dreadnought, expanding into smiles and bloom 
as some frank rose, that opens from its petals, 
and rejoices in the dews. It was easy to see 
that the worthy couple had married for love; 
they were as little apart as they could help it. 
And still, on the first of September, if the house 
was not full of company which demanded her 
cares, Mrs. Hazeldean stepped out” over the 
stubbles by her husband’s side, with as light a 
tread and as blithe an eye as when in the first 
bridal year she had enchanted the Squire by 
her genial sympathy with his sports. , 

So there now stands Harriet Hazeldean, one 
hand leaning on the Squire’s broad shoulder, the 
other thrust into her apron, and tiying her best 
to share her husband’s enthusiasm for his own 
public-spkfited patriotism, in the renovation of 
the parish stocks. A little behind, with two 
fingers leaning on the thin arm of Captain Bar- 
nabas, stood Miss Jemima, the orphan daughter 
of the Squire’s uncle, by a runaway imprudent 
marriage with a young lady who belonged to a 
family which had been at war w,ith the Hazel- 
deans since the reign of Charles I., respecting a 
right of way to a small wood (or rather spring) 
of about an acre, through a piece of furze land, 
which was let to a brick-maker at twelve shil- 
lings a year. The wood belonged to the Hazel- ' 
deans, the furze land to the Sticktorights (an old i 
Saxon family, if over there was one) . Every j 
twelfth year, when the fagots and timber were 
felled, this feud broke out afresh ; for the Stick- 
torights refused to the Hazeldeans the right to 
cart off the said fagots and timber, through 
the omy way by which a cart could possibly 
pass. It is just to the Hazeldeans to say that 
they had offered to buy the land at ten times its 
value. But the Sticktorights, with equal mag- 
nanimity, had declared that they would not 
alienate the family property for the conven- 
ience of the best squiro that ever stood upon 
shoe leather.” Therefore, every twelfth year, 
thero was always a great breach of the peace 
OB tha^prt of both Hazeldeans and Sticktorights, 
magistrates,4md deputy-lieutenants though they 
were. The question was fairly fought out by 
their respective dependents, and followed by 
various actions for assault and trespass. As the 
legal, t|uestion of right was extremely obscure, 
it new been properly decided : and, indeed, 


neither party wished it to be decided, each at 
hetfrt having some doubt of the propriety of its 
own claim. A marriage between the younger 
son of the Hazeldeans, and a younger daughter 
of the Sticktorights, was viewed with equal in- 
dignation by both famfiies; and the consequence 
had been that the runaway couple, unblessed 
and unforgiven, had scrambled through life as 
they could, upon the scanty pay of the husband, 
who was in a marching regiment, and the in- 
terest of £1000, which was the wife’s fortune, 
independent of her parents. They died, and left 
an only daughter, upon whom the maternal 
£1000 had been settled, about the time that 
Squire came of age and into possession of his 
estates. And though he inherited all the ances- 
tral hostility toward the Sticktorights, it was not 
in his nature to be unkind to a poor orphan who 
was, after all, the child of a Hazeldean. There- 
fore, he had educated and fostered Jemima with 
as much tenderness as if she had been his sister ; 
put out her £1000 at nurse, and devoted, from 
I the ready money which had accrued from the 
rents during his minority, as much as made 
her fortune (with her own accumulated at com- 
pound interest) no less than £4000, the ordinary 
marriage portion of the daughters of Hazeldean. 
On her coming of age. he transferred this sum 
to her absolute disposal, in order that she might 
feel herself independent, see a little more of the 
world than she could at Hazeldean, have candi- 
dates to choose from if she deigned to marry ; 
or enough to live upon if she chose to remain 
single. Miss Jemima had somewhat availed 
herself of this liberty, by occasional visits to 
Cheltenham and other watering-places. But 
her grateful affection to the Squire was mch, 
that she could never bear to be long away from 
the Hall. And this was the more praise to her 
heart, inasmuch as she was far from taking 
kindly to the prospect of being an old maid. 
And there were so few bachelors in the neigh- 
borhood of Hazeldean, that she could not but 
have that prospect before her eyes whenever 
she looked out of the Hall windows. Miss Jemi- 
ma was indeed one of the most kindly and affec- 
tionate of beings feminine — and if she disliked 
the thought of single blessedness, it really was 
from those innocent and womanly instincts 
toward the tender charities of hearth and home, 
without which a lady, however otherwise estim- 
able, is little better than a Minerva in bronze. 
But whether or not, despite her fortune and her 
face, which last, though not strictly handsome, 
was pleasing — and would have been positively 
pretty if she had laughed more often (for when 
she laughed there appeared three charming dim- 
ples, invisible when she was grave) — whether 
or not, I say, it was the fault of our insensibility 
or her own fastidiousness. Miss Jemima ap- 
proached her thirtieth year, and was still 
Miss Jemima. Now, therefore, that beautify- 
ing laugh of hers was very rarely heard, and 
she had of late become confirmed in two opin- 
ions. not at all conducive to laughter. One was 
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. a conviction of the general and progressive can’t think of every thing at a time ;* just like 
wickedness of the male sex, and the other a you, Squire.” • 

decided and lugubrious belief that the world “ Pshaw,” said Mr. Hazeldean, gruffly ; “not 
was coming to an end. Miss Jemima was at all like me. And Til thank yon another time, 
now accompanied by a small canine favorite. Cousin Higginbotham, not to put me out when 
true Blenheim, with a knub nose. It was ad- I am speaking on matters of importance ; pok-, 
vanced in life, and somewhat obese. It sate on ing your cat into my stocks ! They look some- 
its haunches with its tongue out of its mouth, thing like now, don’t they, Harry ? I declare 
except when it snapped at the flies. There that the whole village seems more respectable. 


was a strong Platonic friendship between Miss 
Jemima and Captain Barnabas Higginbotham ; 
for he too was unmarried, and he had the same 
ill opinion of your sex. my dear madam, that 
Miss Jemima had of ours. The captain was a 
man of a slim and elegant figure — the less said 
about the face the better — a tnith of which the 
Captain himself was sensible, for it was a favor- 
ite maxim of his, “that in a man, every thing 
is a slight, gentlemanlike figure.” Captain 
Barnabas did not absolutely deny that the world 
was coming to an end, only he thought it would 
last his time. 

Quite apart from the rest, with the nonchalant 
survey of virgin dandyism, Francis Hazeldean 
looked over one of the high starhhed neck-cloths 
which were then the fashion — a handsome lad, 
fresh from Eton for the summer holidays, but 
at that ambiguous age, when one disdains the 
sports of the boy, and has not yet arrived at the 
resources of the man. 

“I should be glad, Frank,” said the Squire, 
suddenly turning round to his son, ** to see you 
take a little more interest in duties which, one 
day or other you may bo called upon to dis- 
charge. I can’t boar to think that the property 
should fall into the hands of a fine gentleman, 
will let things go to rack and ruin, instead 
of keeping them up as I do.” 

And the Squire pointed to the stocks. 

Master Frank’s eye followed the direction of 
the cane, as well as his oravat would permit j 
and he said, dryly, 

“ Yes, sir ; but how came the stocks to be so 
long out of repair ?” , 

“Because one can’t see to every thing at 
once,” retorted the Squire, tartly. “ When a 
man has got eight thousand aqres to look after, 
ho must do a bit at a time.” 

“ Yes,” said Captain Barnabas. “ I know 
that by experience.” 

“ The deuce you do !” cried the Squire, 
bluntly. “ Experience in eight thousand acres !” 

“Noj in my apartments in the Albany. Num- 
ber 3 A. I have had them ten years, and it was 
only lost Christmas that I bought my Japan cat.” 

“Dear mel” said Miss Jemima; “a Japan 
cat ! that must be very curious 1 What sort of 
a creature is it?” 

“ Don’t you know ? Bless me, a thing with 
three legs, and holds toast 1 I never thought of 
it, I assure you, till my friend Cosey said to me, 
one morning, when he was breaki'asting at my 
rooms, * Higginbotham, how is it, that you, who 
like to have things comfortable about you, don’t 
have a cat?’ ‘Upon my life,’ said I, ‘one, 


It is astonishing how much a little improvement 
adds to the — ^to the — ” 

“ Charm of a landscape,” put in Miss Jemima, 
sentifqentally. 

The Squire neither accepted nor rejected the 
suggested terminatioii ; but leaving his sentence 
uncompleted, broke suddenly off with, 

“ And if I had listened to Parson Dale — ” 

“ You would have done a very wise thing,” 
said a voice behind, as the Parson presented 
himself in the rear. 

“ Wise thing ! Why surely, Mr. Dale,” said 
Mrs. Hazeldean, with spirit, for she always re- 
sented the least contradiction to her lord and 
master; perhaps as an interference with hci 
own special right and prerogative : “ why, sure- 
ly if it is necessary to have stocks, it is necessary 
to repaii;them.” 

“ That’s right, go it, Harry !” cried the 
Squire, chuckling, and rubbing his hands, as ii 
he had been setting his terrier at the Parson 
“St — St — at him! Well, Master Dale, what 
do you say to that ?” • 

“ My dear ma’am,” said the Parson, reply- 
ing in preference to the lady ; “ there are many 
institutions in the country which are very old, 
look very decayed, and don’t seem of much use ; 
but I would not pull them down for all that.” 

“ You would reform them, then,” said Mrs 
Hazeldean, doubtfully, and with a look at her 
husband, as much as to say, “ He is on politics 
now ; that’s your business.” 

“ No, I would not, ma’am,” said the Parson, 
stoutly. 

“ ^at on earth would you do, then ?” quoth 
the Squire. 

“ Just let ’em alone,” said the Parson. “ Mas- 
ter Frank, there’s a Latin maxim which was 
often in the mouth of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
which they ought to put in the Eton grammar — 

‘ Qukta non movere.^ If things arc quiet, let 
them be quiet I I would not destroy the stocks, 
because that might seem to the ill-disposed like 
a license to offend, and I would not repair the 
stocks, because that puts it into people’s heads 
to get into them.” 

The Squire was a stanch politician of the old 
school, and he did not like to think that in re- 
pairing the stocks, ho had perhaps been con- 
niving at revolutionary principles. 

“This constant desire of innovation,” said 
Miss Jemima, suddenly mounting the more 
funereal of her two favorite hobbies, “ is one of 
the groat symptoms of the approaching crash. 
We are altering, and mending, and reforming, 
when in twenty years at the utmost the world 
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itself may be destroyed 1” The fair speaker 
paused, and — * 

Captain Barnabas said, thoughtfully, “ Twen- 
ty years I — ^the insurance offices rarely compute 
the best life at more than fourteen.” He struck 
his hand on the stocks as he spoke, and added, 
with his usual consolatory conclusion— “ The 
odds are, that it will last our time. Squire.” 

But whether Captain Barnabas meant the 
stocks or the world, he did not clearly explain, 
and no one took the trouble to inquire. 

” Sir,” said Master Frank to his father, with 
that furtive spirit of quizzing, which he had ac- 
quired among other polite accomplishments at 
Eton ; sir, it is no use noVr considering whether 
the stocks should or should not have been r^air- 
ed. The only question is, whom you will get 
to put into them.” 

” True,” said the Squire, with much gravity. 

“ Yes, there it is !” said the Parson, mourn- 
fully. “ If you would but learn ‘ quieia non 
tnoveref^ ” 

“Don’t spout your Latin at me. Parson!” 
cried the Squire, angrily ; “ 1 can give you as 
good as you bring, any day — 

* Propria qum maribufl tribnuntur maacula dicas— 

As in proBcnti, peifectom format in airi.' 

There,” added the Squire, turning triumphantly 
toward his Harry, who looked with great ad- 
miration at this unprecedented burst of learning 
on the part of Mr. Hazeldean j “ there, two 
can play at that game ! And now that we have 
all seen the stocks, we may as well go home, 
and drink tea. Will you come up and play a 
rubber. Dale? No! hang it, man, Pve not 
offended you— you know my ways.” 

“ That I do, and they are among the things I 
would not have altered,” cried the Parson, hold- 
ing out his hand cheerfully. The Squire gave 
it a hearty shako, and Mrs. Hazeldean hastened 
to do the same. “Do come; I am afraid we’ve 
been very rude; we are sad blqnt folks. Do 
come ; that’s a dear good man ; and of course 
poor Mrs. Dale too.” Mrs. Hazeldean’s favorite 
epithet for Mrs. Dale was poor, and that for rea- 
sons to be explained hereafter. 

“ I fear my wife has got one of her bad head- 
aches,^ut I will give her your kind message, 
and at all events you may depend upon me.” 

“That’s right,” cried the Squire, “in half-an- 
hour, eh? How d’ye do, my little man?” as 
Lenny Fairfield, on his way home from some 
errand in the village, drew aside and pulled off 
his hat with both hands. “ Stop— you see those 
stocks— eh ? Tell all the bad little boys in the 
parish to take care how they get into them — a 
sad disgrace — ^you’ll never be in such a quan- 
dary !” 

“That at least 1 will answer for,” said the 
Parson. 

“ And I too,” added Mrs. Hazeldean, patting 
the boy’s curly head. “Tell your mother 1 
shall come and have a good chat with her to- 
morrow evening.” 


And so the party passed on, and Lenny stood 
stilf on the road, staring hard at the stocks, 
which stared back at him from its four great 
eyes. 

But Lenny did not remain long alone. As 
soon as the great folks 'had fairly disappeared, h 
large number of small folks emerged timorous- 
ly from the neighboring cottages, and approach- 
ed the site of the stocks with much marvel, fear, 
and curiosity. 

In fact, the renovated appearance of this mon- 
ster— d propos de8 bottes, as one may say— had 
already excited considerable sensation among 
the population of Hazeldean. And even as when 
an unexpected owl makes his appearance in 
broad daylight, all the little birds rise from tree 
and hedge-row, and cluster round their ominous 
enemy, so now gathered all the much excited 
villagers round the intrusive and portentous Phe- 
nomenon. 

“ D’ye know what the diggins the Squire did 
it for. Gaffer Solomons?” asked one many-child- 
ed matron, with a baby in arms, an urchin of 
three years old clinging fast to her petticoat, 
and her hand inaternally holding back a more 
adventurous hero of six, who had a great desire 
to thrust his head into one of the grisly aper- 
tures. All eyes turned to a sage old man, the 
oracle of the village, who, leaning both hands on 
his crutch, shook his head bodingly. 

“Maw be,” said Gaffer Solomons, “some of 
the boys ha’ been robbing the orchards.” 

“ Orchards,” cried a big lad, who seemed to 
think himself personally appealed to, “why the 
bud’s scarce off the trees yet !” 

“No more it isn’t !” said the dame with many 
children, and she breathed more freely. ^ 

“Maw be,” said Gaffer Solomons, “some o’ 
ye has been setting snares.” 

“What for?” said a stout sullen-looking young 
fellow, whom conscience possibly pricked to re- 
ply. “What for, when it beant the season? And 
if a poor man did find a hear in his pocket i’ the 
hay time, I should like to know if ever a squire 
in the world would let un off wi’ the stocks — 
eh?” 

That last question seemed a settler, and the 
wisdom of Gaffer Solomons went down fifty per 
cent, in the public opinion of Hazeldean. 

“Maw be,” said the Gaffer, this time with a 
thrilling effect, which restored his reputation, 
“ Maw bo some o’ ye ha’ been getting drunk, 
and making beestises o’ yoursels 1” 

! There was a dead pause, for this suggestion 
I applied too generally to be met with a solitary 
response. At last one of the women said, with 
a meaning glance at her husband, “ God bless 
the Squire ; he’ll make some on us happy women, 
if that’s alll” 

There then arose an almost unanimous mur- 
mur of approbation among the female part of 
the audience ; and the men looked at each other, 
and then at the Phenomenon, with a very hang- 
dog expression of countenance. 

“ Or, maw be,” resumed Gaffer Solomons, en- 
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couraged to a fourth suggestion by the success 
of its predecessor, *^Maw be some o* the ^ss- 
eses ha’ been making a rampus, and scolding 
their guodmen. 1 heard say in my granfeythir’s 
time, that arter old Motjier Bang nigh died o’ 
the ducking-stool, them ’ere stocks 'were first 
made for the women, out o’ compassion like ! 
And every one knows the Squire is a koind- 
hearted man, God bless un I” 

*’God bless un!” cried the men heartily; and 
they gathered lovingly round the Phenomenon, 
like heathens of old round a tutelary temple. But 
then rose one shrill clamor among the females, 
as they retreated with involuntary steps toward 
the verge of the green, whence they glared at 
Solomons and the Phenomenon with eyes so 
sparkling, and pointed at both with gestures so 
menacing, that Heaven only knows if a morsel 
of either would have remained much longer to 
o/Tend the eyes of the justly enraged matronage 
of Hazeldean, if fortunately Master Stirn, the 
Squire’s right-hand man, 1^ not come up in 
the nick of time. 

Master Stirn was a formidabje personage — 
more formidable than the Squire himself-— as, 
indeed, a squire’s right-hand is generally more 
formidable than the head can protend to be. 
He inspired the greater awe, because, like the 
stocks, of which he was deputed guardian, his 
powers were undefined and obscure, and he had 
no particular place in the out-of-door establish- 
ment. He was not the steward, yet he did 
much of what ought to be the steward’s work ; 
ho was not the farm-bailiff, for the Square call- 
ed himself his own farm-bailiff; nevertheless, 
Mr. Hazeldean sowed and plowed, cropped and 
stodked, bought and sold, very much as Mr. 
Stirn condescended to advise. He was not the 
park-keeper, for he neither shot the deer nor 
superintended the preserves ; but it was he 
who always found out who had broken a park- 
pale or snared a rabbit. In short, what may 
be called all the harsher duties of a largo land- 
ed proprietor devolved by custom and choice 
upon Mr. Stirn. If a laborer vras to bo dis- 
charged, or a rent enforced, and the Squire knew 
that he should be talked over, tfbd that the stew- 
ard would be as soft as himself, Mr. Stirn was 
sure to be the avenging ayyeAof or messenger, 
to pronounce the words of fate ; so that ho ap- 
peared to the inhabitants of Hazeldean like the 
Poet’s Steva Necessilaa^ a vague incarnation of 
remorseless power, armed with whips, nails, and 
wedges. The very brute creation stood in awe 
of Mr. Stirn. The calves know that it was he 
who singled out which should be sold to the 
butcher, and huddled up into a corner with 
beating hearts at his grim footstep; the sow 
grunt^, the duck quacked, the hen bristled her 
leathers and called to her chicks when Mr. Stirn 
drew near. Nature had set her stamp upon 
him. Indeed it may be questioned whether the 
great M. de Chambray himself, surnamed the 
Brave, had an aspect so awe-inspiring as that of 
Mr. Stirn; albeit the face of that hero was so 


terrible, that a man who had been his lackey, 
seeing his portrait after ho haff been dead twenty 
years, fell a-trembling all over like a leaf! 

** And what the plague are you all doing 
here?” said Mr. Stirn, as he waved and smack- 
ed a great cart- whip which he held in his hand, i 

making such a hullabaloo, you women, you ! 
that 1 suspect the Squire will be sending out to 
know if the village is on fire. Go home, will 
ye? High time indeed to have the stocks ready, 
when you got squalling and conspiring under 
the very nose of a justice of the peace, just as 
the French Revolutioners did afore they cut off 
their King’s head ; my hair stands on end to look 
at ye.” But already* before half this address 
was delivered, the crowd had dispersed in all 
directions — the women still keeping together, 
and the men sneaking off toward the ale-house 
Such was the beneficent effect of the fatal stocks 
on the first day of their resuscitation ! 

However, in the break up of every crowd 
there must be always some one who gels off the 
last ; and it so happened that our friend Lenny 
Fairfield, who had mechanically approached 
close to the stocks, the better to hear the oracu 
lar opinions of Gaffer Solomons, had no less 
mechanically, on the abrupt appearance of Mr 
Stirn, crept, as he hoped, out of sight behind the 
trunk of the elm tree which partially shaded the 
stocks ; and there now, as if fascinated, he still 
cowered, not daring to emerge in full view oi 
Mr. Stirn, and in immediate reach o# the cart 
whip, when the quick eye of the right-hand man 
detected his retreat. 

“Hallo, you sir — ^what the deuce, laying a 
mine to blow up the stocks ! just like Guy Fox 
and the Gunpow'der Plot, I declares ! What 
ha’ you got in your willainous little fist, there?” 

“ Nothing, sir,” said Lenny, opening his palm 

“Nothing — urn!” said Mr. Stirn, much dis 
satisfied ; and then, as ho gazed more dcliber 
ately, recognizing the pattern boy of the village, 
a cloud yet darker gathered over his brow , foi 
Mr. Stirn, who valued himself much on his 
learning — and who, indeed, by dint of more 
knowledge as well as more wit than his neigh 
bors, bad attained his present eminent station in 
life — ^was extremely anxious that his only son 
should also be a scholar ; that wish, 

“ Hie Gods dispersed in empty air.*' 

Master Stirn was a notable dunce at the Parson’s 
school, while Lenny Fairfield was the pride and 
boast of it ; therefore Mr. Stirn was naturally, 
and almost justifiably ill-disposed toward Lenny 
Fairfield, who had appropriated to himself the 
praises which Mr. Stirn h^ designed for his son 

“Urn!” said the right-hand man, glowering 
on Lenny malignantly, “you are the pattern boy 
of the village, are you ? Very well, sir — then 1 
put these here stocks under your care— and 
you’ll keep off the other boys from sitting on 
’em, and picking off the paint, and playing three 
boles and ohuok farthing, as I declare they’ve 
been a-doing, just in front of the elewatioa. 
Now you knows your sponsibilities, little boy— 
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and a great honor they are too, for the like o’ you. 
If any damage be done, it is to you I shall look; 
d’ye understand? and that’s what the Squire 
says to me ; so you sees what it is to be a pat- 
tern boy, Master Lenny !” 

With that Mr. Stirn gave a loud crank of the 
oart-whip, by way of military honors, over the 
head of the vicegerent he had thus created, and 
strode off to pay a visit to two young unsuspect- 
ing pups, whose ears and tails he had graciously 
promised their proprietor to crop that evening. 
Nor, albeit few charges could be more obnoxious 
than that of deputy governor or charge d'affaires 
extraordinaire to the Parish Stocks, nor one more 
likely to render Lenny Fairfield odious to his 
oontem|K)raries, ought he to have been insensible 
to the signal advantage of his condition over 
that of the two sufferers, against w*hose ears and 
tails Mr. Stirn had no especial motives of resent- 
ment. To every bad there is a worse — and for- 
tunately for little boys, and even for grown men, 
whom the Stirns of the world regard malignly, 
the majesty of law protects their ears, and the 
merciful forethought of nature deprived their 
remote ancestors of the privilege of entailing 
tails upon them. Had it been otherwise — con- 
sidering what handles tails would have given to 
the oppressor, how many traps envy would have 
laid for them, how often they must have been 
scratched and mutilated by the briars of life, 
how many good excuses would have been found 
for lopping^ docking, and trimming them — I fear 
that only :he lap-dogs of fortune would have 
gone to the grave tail-whole. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The card-table was set out in the drawing- 
room at Hazeldcan Hall; though the little party 
were still lingering in the deep recess of the 
large bay window — which (in itself of dimensions 
that would have swallowed up a moderate-sized 
London parlor) held the great round tea-table 
with all app^liances and means to boot — for the 
beautiful summer moon shed on the sward so 
silvery a lustre, and the trees cast so quiet a 
shadow, and the flowers and new-mown hay 
sent up so grateful a perfume, that, to close the 
windovA, draw the curtains, and call for other 
lights than those of heaven, would have been an 
abuse of the prose of life which even Captain 
Barnabas, who regarded whist as the business 
of town and the holiday of the country, shrank 
from suggesting. Without, the scene, beheld 
by the clear moonlight, had the beauty peculiar 
to the garden ground round those old-fashioned 
country residences which, though a little mod- 
ernized, still preserve their original character : 
the velvet lawn, studded with large plots of 
MMiMhaded and scented here, to the left, by 
HHpiabumums, and rich seringas — ^there, to 
th6r %ght, giving glimpses, over low-clipped 
yews, of a green bowling alley, with the white 
oolumns of a summer house built after the Dutch 
test^i in the reign of William 111. ; and in front 


— ^stealing away under covert of those still ce 
dars, into the wilder landscape of the well- 
wooded, undulating park. Within, viewed by 
the placid glimmer of the moon, the scene was 
no less characteristic of the abodes of that race 
which has no parallel in other lands, and which, 
alas, is somewhat losing its native kliosyncracies 
in this — the stout country gentleman, not the 
fine gentleman of the country — the country gen- 
tleman somewhat softened and civilized from the 
mere sportsman or farmer, but still plain and 
homely, relinquishing the old hall for the draw- 
ing-room, and with books not three months’ old on 
his table, instead of Fbz’s Martyrs and Baker'^s 
Chronicle — ^yet still retaining many a sacred 
old prejudice, that, like the knots in his native 
oak, rather adds to the ornament of the grain 
than takes from the strength of the tree. Oppo- 
site to the window, the high chimney-piece rose 
to the heavy cornice of the coiling, with dark 
pannels glistening against the moonlight. The 
broad and rather clumsy chintz sofas and settees 
of the reign of George III., contrasted at inter- 
vals with the tall backed chairs of a far more 
distant generation, when ladies in fardingales, 
and gentlemrn in tnink-hose, seemed never to 
have indulged in horizontal positions. The 
walls, of shining wainscot, were thickly covered, 
chiefly with family pictures; though now and 
then some Dutch fair, or battle-piece, showed 
that a former proprietor had been less exclusive 
in his taste for the arts. The piano-forte stood 
open near the fire-place ; a long dwarf bookcase 
at the far end, added its sober smile to the 
room. That bookcase contained wdiat was 
called “The Lady’s Library,” a collection com- 
menced by the Squire’s grandmother, of p* us 
memory, and completed by his mother, who bad 
more taste for the lighter letters, with but little 
addition from the bibliomaniac tenderness of the 
present Mrs. Hazeldcan — who, being no great 
reader, contented herself with subscribing to the 
Book Club. In this feminine Bodleian, the ser- 
mons collect^] by Mrs. Hazeldean, the grand- 
mother, stood cheek-by-jowl beside the novels 
purchased by Mrs. Hazeldean, the mother. 

*• Miztaque ridSnti fundet colocnaia acantho !’* 

But, to be sure, the novels, in spite of very in- 
flammatory titles, such as “Fatal Sensibility,” 
“Errors of the Heart,” &c., were so harmless 
that 1 doubt if the sermons could have had much 
to say against their next-door neighbors — and 
that is all that can be expected by the rest of 
us. 

A parrot dozing on his perch — some gold fish 
fast asleep in their glass bowl — two or three 
dogs on the rug, and Flimsey, Miss Jemima’s 
spaniel, curled into a hall on the softest sofa— 
Mrs. Hazeldean’s work-table, ratber in disorder, 
as if it had been lately used — the St. James's 
Chronicle dangling down from a little tripod 
near the Squire’s arm-chair— a high screen of 
gilt and stamped leather fencing off the card- 
table; all these, dispersed about a room largo 
enough to hold them all and not seem crowded, 
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offered many a pleasant resting-place for the 
eye, when it turned from the world of natole to 
the home of man. 

But see, Captain Barnabas, fortified by his 
fourth cup of tea, has at length summoned cour- 
age to whisper to Mrs.*Hazeldean, “donH you 
think the Parson will be impatient for his rub- 
ber ?” Mrs. Hazeldean glanced at the Parson, 
and smiled ; but she gave the signal to the Cap- 
tain, and the bell was rung, lights were brought 
in, the curtains let dowm; in a few moments 
more the group had collected round the card- 
tables. The best of us are but human — that is 
not a new truth, I confess, but yet people forget 
it every day of their lives — and I dare say there 
are many who are charitably thinking at this 
very moment, that my Parson ought not to be 
playing at whist. All I can say to these rigid 
disciplinarians is, Every man has his favorite 
sin : whist w^as Parson Dale's ! — ^ladies and gen- 
tlemen, what is yours ?” In truth, I must not 
set up my poor parson, nowadays, as a pattern 
parson — it is enough to have one pattern in a 
village no bigger than Hazeldean, and we all 
know that Lenny Fairfield hds bespoken that 
place — and got the patronage of the stocks for 
his emoluments! Parson Dale was ordained, 
not indeed so very long ago, but still at a time 
when churchmen took it a great deal more 
easily than they do now. The elderly parson 
of that day played his rubber as a matter of 
course, the middle-aged parson was sometimes 
seen riding to cover (I knew a schoolmaster, a 
doctor of divinity, and an excellent man, whoso 
pupils were chiefly taken from the highest fam- 
ilies in England, who hunted regularly three 
ti^es a week during the season), and the young 
parson would often sing a capital song — not 
composed by David — and join in those rotary 
dances, which certainly David never danced be- 
fore the ark. 

Does it need so long a prolegomenon to excuse 
thee, poor Parson Dale, for turning up that ace 
of spades w'ith so triumphant a sQiile at thy part- 
ner? I must own that nothing that well could 
add to the Parson's offense was ivantiiig. In 
the first place he did not piay charitably, and 
merely to oblige other people. Ho delighted in 
the game — he rejoiced in the game — his whole 
heart was in the game — neither 'was he indiffer- 
ent to the mammon of the thing, as a Christian 
pastor ought to have been. He looked very sad 
when he took his shillings out of his pur.se, and 
exceedingly pleased when ho put the shillings 
that had just before belonged to other people into 
it. Finally, by one of those arrangements com- 
mon with married people, wrho play at the same 
table, Mr. and Mrs. Hazeldean were invariably 
partners, and no two people could play worse j 
while Captain Barnabas, who had played at Gra- 
ham's with honor and profit, necessarily became 
partner to Parson Dale, who himself played a 
good steady parsonic game. So that, in strict 
truth, it was hardly fair play — it was almost 
6windling<-*the combination of those two great 
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dons against that innocent married couple ! 
Mr. Dale, it is true, was aware of this dispro- 
portion of force, and had olj^en proposed either 
to change partners or to give odds, propositions 
always scornfully scouted by the Squire and his 
lady ; so that the Parson was obliged to pocke^ 
his conscience together with the ten points which 
made his average winnings. 

The strangest thing in the world is the 4iffer- 
ent way in which whist affects the temper. It 
is no test of temper, as some pretend — not at 
all I The best tempered people in the world 
grow snappish at whist; and 1 have seen the 
most testy and peevish in the ordinary affairs of 
life bear their losses»with the stoicism of Epic- 
tetus. This was notably manifested in the con- 
trast between the present adversaries of the Hall 
and the Rectory. The Squire who was esteem- 
ed as choleric a gentleman as most in the county, 
was the best humored fellow you could imagine 
when you set him down to whist opposite the 
sunny face of his wife. You never heard one 
of these incorrigible blunderers scold each other ; 
on the contrai)r, they only laughed when they 
threw away the game, with four by honors in 
their hands. The utmost that was ever said 
was a “ Well, Harry, that was the oddest trump 
of yours. Ho — ho — ho I " or a Bless mo, Hazel- 
dean — why, they made three tricks, and you had 
the ace in your hand all the time I Ha — ha^ 
ha !" 

Upon which occasions Captain Bsymabas, with 
great good humor, alw^ays echoed both the 
Squire's ho— ho— ho ! and Mrs. Hazeldean's ha 
— ha — ha ! 

Not so the Parson. He had so keen and 
sportsmanlike an interest in the game, that even 
his adversayes' mistakes ruffied him. And you 
would hear him, with elevated voice and agitated 
gestures, laying down the law, quoting Hoyle, 
appealing to all the powers of memory and com- 
mon sense against the very delinquencies by 
which he was enriched — a waste of eloquence 
that always heightened the hilarity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hazeldean. While these four were thus 
engaged, Mrs. Dale, 'vv^ho had come with her 
husband despite her headache, sate on the sofa 
beside Miss Jemima, or rather beside Miss 
Jemima's Flimsey, which had already secured 
the centre of the sofa, and snarled at the very 
idea of being disturbed. And Master Frank— 
at a table by himself— was employed sometimes 
in looking at bi.s pumps, and sometimes at Gil- 
ray's Caricatures, with which his mother had 
provided him for his intellectual requirements 
Mrs. Dale, in her heart, liked Miss Jemima 
better than Mrs. Hazeldean, of whom she was 
rather in awe, notwithstanding they had been 
little girls together, and occasionally still called 
each other Harry and Carry. But those tender 
diminutives belonged to the “ Dear” genus, and 
were rarely employed by the ladies, except at 
those times when — ^had they been little girls 
still, and the governess out of the way — ^they 
would have slapped and pinched each other 
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Miss Jemima, with spirit.— “ Men 1 — 1 told 
you ifa was a gentleman dog !’•’ 

Mrs. Bale, apologetically. — “ True, my love, 
but the whole thing was so mixed up !” 

Miss Jemima.— “ You saw that cold-blooded 
case of Breach of Prom'ise of Marriage in the 
I)est part of his letters, kept a large establish- papers — an old wretoh, too, of sixty-four. No 
ment in excellent order, and was called a age makes them a bit better. And when one 
olever, sensible woman.*’ Mrs. Dale had head- thinks that the end of all flesh is approaching, 
aches and nerves, Mrs. Hazeldean had neither and that—” 

nerves nor headaches. Mrs. Dale said, “Harry Mrs. Dale, quickly, for she prefers Miss 
had no real harm in her, but was certainly very Jemima’s other hobby to that black one upon 
masculine.” Mrs. Hazeldean said, “ Carry which she is preparing to precede the bier of 
would be a good creature, but for her airs and the universe— “Yes, my love, we’ll avoid that 
graces.” Mrs. Dale said, “ Mrs. Hazeldean subject, if you please. Mr. Dale has his own 
was just made to be a country squire’s lady.” opinions, and it becomes me, you know, as a 
Mrs. Hazeldean said, “ Mrs. Dale was the last parson’s wife,” (said smilingly ; Mrs. Dale has 
person in the world who ought to have been a as pretty a dimple as any of Miss Jemima’s, 
parson’s wife.” Carry, when she spoke of Harry and makes more of that one than Miss Jemima 
to a third person, said, “ Dear Mrs. Hazeldean.” of three), “to agree with him — that is, in 
Harry, when she referred incidentally to Carry, theology. 

said, “Poor Mrs. Dale.” And now the reader Miss Jemima, earnestly. — “But the thing is 
knows why Mrs. Hazeldean called Mrs. Dale so clear, if you would but look into—” 

“ poor,” at least as well as 1 do. For, after all, Mrs. Dale, putting her hand on Miss J omima’s 
the word belonged to that class in the female lips playfully. — “Not a word more. Pray, what 
vocabulary which may be called “obscure sig- do you think of the Squire’s tenant at the Casino, 
nifloants,” resembling the £nox OmpaX| which Signor Riccabooca? An interesting creature, 
hath so puzzled the inquirers into the Eleusinian is not he ?” 

Mysteries \ the application is rather to be illus- Miss Jemima. — “ Interesting ! Not to me. 
trated than the meaning to be exactly explained. Interesting 1 Why is he interesting ?” 

“That’s really a sweet little dog of yours, Mrs. Dale is silent, and turns her handker- 
Jemima,” sqid Mrs. Dale, who was embroidering chief in her pretty little white hands, appearing 
the word Caroline on the border of a cambric to contemplate the R. in Caroline, 
pocket-handkerchief, but edging a little farther Miss Jemima, half pettishly, half coaxingly. 
off, as she added, “he’ll not bite, will he?” — “Why is he interesting? 1 scarcely ever 
“Dear me, no!” said Miss Jemima j but (she looked at him; they say he smokes, and never 
added, in a confidential whisper), “don’t say he oats. ITgly, tool” 

— ’tis a lady dog.” “Oh,” said ^rs. Dale, Mrs. Dale.— “ Ugly— no. A fine heaif— 
edging off still farther, as if that confession of very like Dante’s— but what is beauty?” 
the creature’s sex did not sen*e to allay her ap- Miss Jemima. — “Very true; w^hat is it in- 
prehensions — “oh, then, you carry your aversion deed? Yes, as you say, I think there is somo- 
to the gentlemen even to lap-dogs— that is being thing interesting about him ; he looks uielaii- 
consistent indeed, Jemima I” oholy, but that may be because he is poor.” 

Miss Jemima.- “ I had a gentleman dog once Mrs. Dale.— “ It is astonishing how little 

—a pug I — they are getting very scarce now. one feels poverty when one loves. Charles and 
I thought he was so fond of me — he snapped at 1 were very poor once — ^before the Squire — 
every one else; the battles I fought for him! Mrs. Dale paused,^ looked toward the Squire, 
Well, will you telieve, I had been staying with and murmured a blessing, the warmth of which 
my fifiend^iss Smilecox at Cheltenham. Know- brought tears into her eyes. “ Yes,” she added, 
ing that William is so hasty, and his boots are so after a pause, “ we were very poor, but we were 
thick, I trembled to think what a kick might do. happy even then, more thanks to Charles than 
So, on coming here, I left Buff— that was his to me,” and tears from a new source again 
name— with Miss Smilecox.” (A pause.) dimmed those quick, lively eyes, as the little 
Mas. Dale, looking up languidly. — “Well, woman gazed fondly on her husband, whose 
my love.” brows wore knit into a black frown over a bad 

Miss Jemima. — “ Will you believe it, I say, hand, 
when I returned to Cheltenham, only three Miss Jemima. — “ It is only those horrid men 

months afterward, Miss Smilecox had seduced who think of money as a source of happiness, 
his aflleotions from me, and the ungrateful oreat- I should be the last person to esteem a gentle- 
ure did not even know me again. A png, too man less because he was poor.” 

—yet people soy pugs are faithful III 1 am Mrs. Dale. — “ 1 wonder the Squire docs not 
sure t^y ought to be, nasty things. I have ask Signor Riocabocca here more often. Such 
never had a gentleman dog since — they are all an acquisition we find him !” 
alike, believe me— heartless, selfish creatures.” The Squire’s voice from the card table.— 
Mas Daij:. — “ Pugs ? I dare say they are !” “ Whom ought I to ask more often, Mrs. Dale ?” 


Mrs. Dale was still a veiy pretty woman, as 
Mrs. Hazeldean wms still a very fine woman. 
Mrs. Dale painted iq water colors and sang, and 
made card-racks and pen-holders, and was called 
an “elegant, accomplished woman.” Mrs. Ha^ 
‘dean oast up the Squire’s accounts, wrote the 
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Parson’s voioe impatiently. — “Come— come 
—come, Squire j play to my queen of diaminds 
—do I” 

Squire. — “T here, I trump it— pick up the 
trick, Mrs. H.” 

Parson. — “S topl stoit! trump my diamond?” 
The Captain, solemnly. — “Trick turned — 
play on. Squire.” 

Squire. — “T he king of diamonds.” 

Mas. Hazeldean. — “ Lord 1 Hazeldoan — 
why, that’s the most barefaced revoke — ha — ha 
— ha ! trump the queen of diamonds and play 
out the king I well I never — ha — ^ha — ha I” 
Captain Barnabas, in tenor. — “Ha, ha, hal” 
Squire. — “A nd so 1 have, bless my soul — 
ho, ho, ho!” 

Captain Barnabas, in bass. — “Ho— ho— 
ho.” 

Parson’s voice raised, but drowned by the 
laughter of his adversaries and the firm clear 
tone of Captain Barnabas : “ Three to our score ! 
— game 1” 

Squire, wiping his eyes. — “No help for it, 
Harry — deal for mo ! Whom ought I to ask, 
Mrs. Dale ? (waxing angry) . First time I ever 
heard the hospitality of Hazeldean called in 
question !” 

Mrs. Dale. — “ My dear sir, I beg a thou- 
sand pardons, but listeners — ^you know the pro- 
verb.” 

Squire, growling like a bear. — “ I hear noth- 
ing but proverbs ever since wo have had that 
Mounseer among us. Please to speak plainly, 
marrn.” 

Mrs. Dale, sliding into a little temper at 
being thus roughly accosted. — “It was of Moun- 
se(^ as you call him, that I s|i<jkc, Mr. Hazel- 
dean.” 

Squire. — “ What ! Rickoybockey ?” 

Mrs. Dale, attempting the pure Italian ac- 
centuation — “ Signor Riceabocca.” 

Parson, slapping his cards on the table in 
despair: “Are wo playing at whist, or are wc 
not?” , 

The Squire, who is fourth player drops the 
king to Captain Higgingbotham's lead of the 
acc of hearts. Now the Captain has left queen, 
knave, and two other hearts — ^four trumps to the 
queen and nothing to win a trick with in the two 
other suits. This hand is therefore precisely 
one of those in which, especially after the fall 
of that king of hearts in the adversary’s hand, it 
becomes a matter of reasonable doubt whether 
to lead trumps or not. The Captain hesitates, 
and not liking to play out his good hearts w'ith 
the certainty of their being trumped by the 
Squire, nor, on the other hand, liking to open 
the other suits in which he has not a card that 
can assist his partner, resolves, as becomes a 
military man, in such a dilemma, to make a bold 
pu.sh and lead out trumps, in the chance of find- 
ing his partner strong, and so bringing in his 
long suit. 

Squire, taking advantage of the much medi- 
tating pause made by the Captain — “ Mrs. Dale, | 


it is not my fault. I have asked Rickeybook^ 
— time out of mind. But I suppose 1 am not 
fine enough for those foreign chiqis— ho won’t 
oome — ^that’s all I know 1” 

Parson, aghast at seeing the Captain play 
out trumps, of which he, Mr. Dale, has only 
two, wherewith he expects to ruff the suit of * 
spades of which he has only one (the cards all 
falling in suits) while he has not a single other 
chance of a trick in his hand : “ Really, Squire, 
we had better give up playing if you put out my 
partner in this extraordinary way — jabber — 
jabber— jabber I” 

Squire. — “ Well, we must be good children, 
Harry. What! — ^trumps, Barney? Thank ye 
for that!” And the Squire might well be 
grateful, for the unfortunate adversary has led 
up to ace, king, knave — with two other trumps. 
Squire takes the Parson’s ten with his knave, 
and plays out ace, king ; then, having cleared 
all the trumps except the Captain’s queen and 
his own remaining two, leads off tierce major 
in that very suit of spades of which the Parson 
has only one — and the Captain, indeed, but two 
— forces out the Captain’s queen, and wins the 
I game in a canter. 

Parso^, with a look at the Captain which 
might have become the awful brows of Jove, 
when about to thunder : “ That, I suppose, is 
the new fashioned London play ! In my time 
the rule was ‘First save the game, then try to 
win it.’ ” ^ 

Captain. — “ Could not save it, sir.” 

Parson, exploding. — “Not save it! — two 
rufls in my own hand — two tricks certain till 
you look them out ! Monstrous ! The rashest 
trump.” — Seizes the cards — spreads them on 
the tabic, lip^quivering, hands trembling — tries 
to show how five tricks could have been 
gained — (N.B. it is short whist, which Captain 
Barnabas bad introduced at the Hall) can’t 
make out more than four — Captain smiles tri- 
umphantly — Parson in a passion, and not at all 
convinced, mixes all the cards together again, 
and falling back in his chair, groans, with tears 
in his voice : “ The crudest trump ! the most 
wanton cruelty !” 

The Hazledeans in chorus. “Ho — ho— ho! 
Ha— ha— ha!” 

The Captain, who does not laugh this time, 
and whose turn it is to deal, shuffles the cards 
for the conquering game of the rubber with as 
much caution and prolixity as Fabius might 
have employed in posting his men. The Squire 
gets up to stretch his legs, and the insinuation 
against his hospitality recurring to his thoughts, 
calls out to his wife — “ Write to Rickey hockey 
to-morrow yourself, Harry, and ask him to come 
and spend two or three days here. There, Mrs. 
Dale, you hoar me?” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Dale, putting her hands to 
her cars in implied rebuke at the loudness of the 
Squire’s tone. “ My dear sir, do remember that 
I’m a sad nervous creature.” 

“Beg pardon,” muttered Mr. Hazeldean, 
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tarningr to his son, who, having got tired of the 
oaricatures, had firhod out for himself the great 
folio County Histoi^, which was the only book 
in the library that the Squire much valued, and 
which he usually kept under look aud key, in 
^his study, together with the field-books and 
steward’s accounts, but which he had reluctantly 
taken into the drawing-room that day, in order 
to oblige Captain Higginbotham. For the Hig- 
ginbothams — an old Saxon family, as the name 
evidently denotes — had once possessed lands in 
that very county. And the Captain— during his 
visits to Hazeldean Hall — was regularly in the 
habit of asking to look into the County History, 
for the purpose of refreshing his eyes, and reno- 
vating his sense of ancestral dignity with the 
following paragraph therein : “ To the left of 
the village of Bunder, and pleasantly situated in 
a hollow, lies Botham Hall, the residence of the 
ancient family of Higginbotham, as it is now 
commonly called. Yet it appears by the county 
rolls, and sundry old deeds, that the family for- 
merly styled itself Higges, till, the Manor House 
lying in Botham, they gradually a.ssiimcd the 
appellation of Higges-in-botham, and in process 
of time, yielding to the corruptions of the vulgar, 
Higginbotham.” 

“What, Frank! my County History!” cried 
the Squire. “Mrs. H., he has got my County 
History !” 

“ Well, Hazeldean, it is time he should know 
something **bout the County.” 

“Ay, and History too,” said Mrs. Dale, ma- 
levolently — for the little temper was by no means 
blown over. 

Frank. — “ I’ll not hurt it. I assure you, sir. 
But I’m very much intere.sted just at present.” 

The Captain, putting down the oards to cut ; 
— “You've got hold of that passage about 
Botham Hall, page 706, eh ?” 

Frank. — “ No ; I was trying to make out how 
far it is to Mr. Leslie’s place. Rood Hall. Bo 
you know, mother ?” 

Mrs. Hazeldean. — “ I can’t say I do. The 
Leslies don’t mix with the county; and Rood 
lies very much out of the way.” 

Frank. — “Why don’t they mix with the 
county^’ 

Mrs.^azeldean. — “ I believe they are poor, 
and therefore I suppose they are proud: they 
are an old family.” 

Par-son, thrumming on the table with great 
impatience : “ Old fiddlcdee ! — talking of old 
families when the cards have been shuffled this 
half hour.” 

Captain Barnabas.— “ Will you cut for your 
partner, ma’am ?” 

Squire, who has been listening to Frank’s in- 
quiries with a musing air : “ Why do you want 
to know the distance to Rood Hall ?” 

Frank, rather hesitatingly. — “ Because Ran- 
dal Leslie is there for the holidays, sir.” 

Parson. — “Your wife has cut for you, Mr. 
Hazeldean. I don’t think it was quite fair ; and 
my partner has turned up a deuce— deuce of 


hearts. Please to come and play, if you mean 
to j4ay.” 

The Squire returns to the table, and in a few 
minutes the game is decided, by a dexterous 
finesse of the Captain, against the Hazeldeans. 
The clock strikes ten : “the servants enter with 
a tray ; the Squire counts up his and his wife’s 
losings ; and the Captain and Parson divide six- 
teen shillings between them. 

Squire. — “ There, Parson, I hope now you’ll 
be in a better humor. You win enough out of 
us to set up a coach and four.” 

“ Tut,” muttered the parson ; “ at the end of 
the year, I’m not a penny the richer for it all.” 

And, indeed, monstrous as that assertion 
seemed, it was perfectly true, for the Parson 
portioned out his gains into three divisions. 
One-third he gave to Mrs. Bale, for her own 
special pocket-money ; what became of the 
second third he never owned, even to his better 
half — but certain it was, that every time the 
Parson won seven-and-sixpence, half-a-crown 
which nobody could account for found its way 
to the poor-box ; while the remaining third, the 
Parson, it is tru^f, openly and avowedly retain- 
ed ; but I have no manner of doubt that, at tho 
year’s end, it got to tho poor quite as safely as 
if it had been put into the box. 

The party had now gathered round the fray, 
and were helping themselves to wine and water, 
or w'ine without water— except Frank, who still 
remained poring over the map in the County 
History, with his head leaning on his hands, and 
his fingers plunged in his hair. 

“Frank,” said Mrs. Hazeldean, “I never saw 
you so studious before.” 

Frank started up, and colored, as if ashaw^d 
of being accused of loo much study in any thing. 

The Squire, with a little embarrassment in 
his voice : “ Pray, Frank, what do you know of 
Randal Leslie ?” 

“Why, sir, he is at Eton.” 

“What sort of a boy is he?” asked Mrs. 
Hazeldean. » 

Frank hesitated, as if rcfleclinor, and then an- 
swered ; “They say he is the clevere.st boy in 
the school. But then he saps.” 

“In other words,” .said Mr. Bale with proper 
parsonic gravity, “he understands that ho was 
sent to school to learn his le-ssons, and he learns 
them. You call that sapping — I call it doing 
his duty. But pray, w»ho and what is this 
Randal Leslie, that you look so discomposed, 
Squire?” 

“ Who and what is he ?” repeated tho Squire, 
in a low growl. “ Why, you know, Mr. Audley 
Egerton married Mi.s8 Leslie the great heiress ; 
and this boy is a relation of hers. I may say,” 
added the Squire, “ that he is as near a relation 
of mine, for his grandmother was a Hazeldean. 
But all I know about the Leslies is, that Mr. 
Egerton, as I am told, having no children of his 
own, took up young Randal, (when his w-ife 
died, poor woman), pays for his schooling, and 
has, I suppose, adopted the boy as his heir. Quite 
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welcome. Frank and 1 want nothing from Mr. 
Audley Egerton, thank heaven.” * 

“1 can well believe in your brother's gener- 
osity to his wife’s kindred,” said the Parson, 
sturdily, ** for I am sure Mr. Egerton is a man 
of strong feeling.” * 

“What the deuce do you know about Mr. 
Egerton ? I don’t suppose you could ever have 
even spoken to him.” 

“ Yes,” said the Parson, coloring up and look- 
ing confused, “ I had some conversation with him 
once;” and observing the Squire’s surprise, he 
added — “ when 1 was curate at Lansmere — and 
about a painful busines.s connected with the 
family of one of my parishioners.” 

“ Oh ! one of your parishioners at Lansmere 
—one of the constituents Mr. Audley Egerton 
throw over, after all the pains I had taken to 
give him his scat. Rather odd you should never 
have mentioned this before, Mr. Bale !” 

“ My dear sir,” said the Parson, sinking his 
voice, and in a mild tone of conciliatory expos- 
tulation, “you are .so irritable whenever Mr. 
Egert oil's name is mentioned at all.” 

“Irritable!” exclaimed th& Squire, whose 
wrath had been long simmering, and now fairly 
boiled over. “Irritable, sir! I should think .soj 
a man for whom I stood godfather at the hust- 
inffs, Mr, Dale ! a man for whose sake I was 
called a ^ prize ox,’ Mr. Dale ! a man for whom 
I was hissed in a market-place, Mr. Dale ! a man 
for whom 1 was shot at, in cold blood, by an 
officer in his Majesty’s service, who lodged a ball 
in my right shoulder, Mr. Dale ! a man who had 
the ingratitude, after all this, to turn his back 
on the landed interest — to deny that there was 
an^ agricultural distress in a year w'hich broke 
three of the best farmers I ever had, Mr. Dale ! 
—a man, sir, who made a speech on the Curren- 
cy which was complimented by Ricardo, a Jew! 
Good heavens ! a pretty parson you are, to stand 
up for a fellow complimented by a Jew* ! Nice 
ideas you must have of Christianity. Irritable, 
«ir!” now fairly roared the Squire, adding to 
the thunder of his voice the cloud of a brow, 
which evinced a menacing ferocity that might 
have done honor to Bussy D’Amboisc or Fight- 
ing Fitzgerald. “ Sir, if that man had not been 
my own half-brother, I’d have called him out. 
I have stood my ground before now. 1 have 
had a ball in my right shoulder. Sir, I’d have 
called him out.” 

“ Mr. Hazeldean I Mr. Hazcldean ! I’m shock- 
ed at you,” cried the Parson ; and, putting his 
lips close to the Squire’s ear, he went on in a 
whisper : “ What an example to your son 1 
You’ll have him fighting duels one of these days, 
and nobody to blame but yourself.” 

This warning cooled Mr. Hazeldean; and 
mattering, “ Why the deuce did you set me off?” 
he fell back into his chair, and began to fan 
himself with his pocket-handkerchief. 

The Parson skillfully and remorselessly pur- 
sued the advantage he had gained. “ And now, 
that you may have it in your power, to show 


civility and kindness to a boy whom Mr. Eger- 
ton has taken up, out of r^peot to his wife’s 
memory — a kinsman you say of your own— and 
who has never offended you — a boy whose dili- 
gence in his studies proves him to be an excel- 
lent companion to your son. Frank,” (here tha 
Parson raised his voice), “1 suppose you wanted 
to call on young Leslie, as you were studying 
the county map so attentively ?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Frank, rather timidly. 
“ If ray father did not object to it. Leslie has 
been very kind to me, though ho is in the sixth 
form, and, indeed, almost the head of the school.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Hazeldean, “one studious 
boy has a fcilow-feelbig for another ; and though 
you enjoy your holidays, Frank, 1 am sure you 
read hard at school.” 

Mrs. Dale opened her eyes very wide, and 
stared in astonishment. 

Mrs. Hazeldean retorted that look with 
great animation. “ Yes, Carry,” said she, toss- 
ing her head, “ though you may not think Frank 
clever, his master finds him so. He got a prize 
last half. That beautiful book, Frank — ^hold 
up your head, my love — what did you get it 
for?” 

Frank, reluctantly. — “Verses, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Hazeldean, with triumph. — “ Verses ! 
— ^there. Carry, verses !” 

Frank, in a hurried tone. — “ Yes, but Leslie 
wrote them for me.” 

Mrs. Hazeldean, recoiling. — “ © Frank ! a 
prize for w^hat another did for you— that was 
mean.” 

Frank, ingenuously. — “You can’t bo more 
ashamed, mother, than I was when they gave 
me the prize.” 

Mrs. DAi.E, though previously provoked at 
being snubbed by Harry, now showing the 
triumph of generosity over temper : “ 1 beg 
your pardon, Frank. Your mother must be as 
proud of that shame as she w'as of the prize.” 

Mrs. Hazeldean puts her arm round Flank’s 
neck, smiles beamingly on Mrs. Dale, and con- 
verses with her son in a low tone about Randal 
Leslie. Miss Jemima now approached Carry, 
and said in an “ aside,” — “ But we are forget- 
ing poor Mr. Riccabocca. Mrs. Hazeldean, 
though the dearest creature in the world, has 
such a blunt way of inviting people — don’t you 
think if you were to say a word to him, Carry?” 

Mrs. Dale kindly, as she wraps her shawl 
round her : “ Suppose you write the note your- 
self. Meanwhile I shall see him, no doubt.” 

Parson, patting his hand on the Squire’s 
shoulder : “You forgive my impertinence, my 
kind friend. We parsons, you know, are apt to 
take strange liberties, when we honor and love 
folks, as I do you.” 

“ Pish !” said the Squire, but his hearty smile 
came to his lips in spite of himself : “ You al- 
ways get your own way, and I suppose Frank 
must ride over and see this pet of my — ” 

“ Brother’s,” qnoth the Parson, concluding 
the sentence in a tone which gave to the sweet 
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word so sweet a sound that the Squire would 
not correct the FarSbn, as he had been about to 
correct himself. • 

Mr. Dale moved on • but as he passed Cap- 
tain Barnabas, the benignant character of his 
onuntenance changed sadly. 

“The crnelest trump, Captain Higginboth- 
am!” said he sternly, and stalked by — majes- 
tic. 

The night was so fine that the Parson and his 
wife, as they walked homo, made a little detour 
through the shrubbery. 

Mrs. Dale. — “ 1 think I have done a good 
piece of work to-night.” 

Parson, rousing himself 'from a reverie. — 
** Have you, Carry ? — it will be a very pretty 
handkerchief.” 

Mrs. Dale. — “Handkerchief— nonsense, dear. 
Don’t you think it would be a very happy thing 
for both, if Jemima and Signor Riccabooca could 
be brought together ?” 

Parson. — “ Brought together !” 

Mrs. Dale. — “You do snap one up so, my 
dear — 1 mean if I could make a match of it.” 

Parson. — “ 1 think Riccabooca is a match al- 
ready, not only for Jemima, but yourself into 
the bargain.” 

Mrs. Dale, smiling loftily. — “ Well, we shall 
sec. Was not Jemima’s fortune about jC4000 ?” 

Parson dreamily, for he is relapsing fast into 
his interrupted reverie : “Ay — ay — 1 daresay.” 

Mrs. DalI. — “ And she must have saved I 1 
dare say it is nearly X6000 by this time ; eh ! 
Charles dear, you really are so — good gracious, 
what's that 1” 

As Mrs. Dale made this exclamation they 
had just emerged from the shrubbery, into the 
village green. 

Parson. — “ What’s what ?’’ 

Mrs. Dale, pinching her husband’s arm very 
nippingly. — “ That thing — there — there.” 

Parson. — “Only the new stocks. Carry j I 
don’t wonder they frighten you, for you are a 
very sensible woman. 1 only wish they would 
frighten the Squire.” 


^ CHAPTER XIII. 

Supposed to he a Letter from Mrs. Hazcldean to 

Rircahocca^ Esq., The Casino ; but edited, 

and indeed composed, by Miss Jemima Hazel- 
dean, 

“ Dear Sir — To a feeling heart it must al- 
ways be painful to give pain to another, and 
(though 1 am sure unconsciously) you have 
given the greatest pain to poor Mr. Hazeldean 
and myself, indeed to all our little circle, in so 
cruelly refusing our attempts to become better 
acquainted with a gentleman we so highly es- 
teem. Do, pray, dear sir, make us the amende 
honorable, and give us the pleasure of your com- 
pany for a few days at the Hall 1 May we ex- 
pect you Saturday next?— our dinner-hour is 
six o’clock. 


“ With the best compliments of Mr. and Miss 
Jomiifka Hazeldean. 

“ Believe me, my dear sir, yours truly, 

“H. H 

** Hazeldean Hall» 

Miss Jemima having** carefully sealed this 
note, which Mrs. Hazeldean had very willingly 
deputed her to write, took it herself into the 
stablc-yard, in order to give the groom propel 
instructions to wait for an answer. But while 
she was speaking to the man, Frank, equipped 
for riding with more than his usual dandyism, 
came also into the 3 rard, calling for his pony in 
a loud voice, and singling out the very groom 
whom Miss Jemima was addressing — for, in- 
deed, he was the smartest of all in the Squire’s 
stables — ^told huu to saddle the gray pad, and 
accompany the pony. 

“No, Frank,” said Miss Jemima, “you can’t 
have George ; your father wants him to go on a 
message — ^you can take Mat.” 

“ Mat, indeed !” said Frank, grumbling with 
some reason ; for Mat was a surly old fellow, 
who tied a most indefensible neckcloth, and al- 
ways contrived to have a great patch in his 
boots ; besides, he called Frank “ Master,” 
and obstinately refnsed to trot down hill; 
“ Mat, indeed 1 — ^let Mat take the message, and 
George go with me.” 

But Miss Jemima had also her reasons for 
rejecting Mat. Mat’s foible was not servility, 
and he always showed true English independ- 
ence in all houses where he was not invited to 
take his ale in the servants’ hall. Mat might 
offend Signor Ri(;cabocca, and spoil all. An 
animated altercation ensued, in the midst ol 
which the Squire and his wife entered the yar^« 
with the intention of driving in the conjugal gig 
to the market town. The matter was referred 
to the natural umpire by both the contending 
parties. 

The Squire looked with great contempt on 
his son. “ And what do you want a groom at 
all for ? Arc yotwifraid of tumbling oft tho pony ?’ * 

Frank. — “No, sirj but I like to go as a 
gentleman, when I pay a visit to a gentleman !” 

“Squire, in high wrath. — “You preoious 
puppy ! I think I’m as good a gentleman as 
you, any day, and 1 .should like to know when 
you ever saw me ride to call on a neighbor, 
with a fellow jingling at my heels, like that up- 
start Ned Spankie, whose father kept a dotton- 
mill. First time I ever heard of a Hazeldean 
thinking a livery-coat was necessary to prove 
his gentility I” 

Mrs. Hazeldean, observing Frank coloring, 
and about to reply. — “ Hush, Frank, never an- 
swer your father — and yon are going to call on 
Mr. Leslie?” 

“Yes, ma’am, and I am very much obliged 
to my father for letting me,” said Frank, taking 
the Quire’s hand. 

“Well, but, Frank,” continued Mrs. Hazel- 
dean, “ I think you heard that the Leslies were 
very poor.” 
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Frank. — “Eh, mother?” 

Mrs. Hazeldean. — “ And would you nm the 
chanco of wounding the pride of a gentleman, 
as well bom as yourself, by affecting any show 
of being richer than ho is?” 

Squire, with great ifdmiration. — “ Harry, I’d 
givo £10 to have said that !” 

Frank, leaving the Squire’s hand to take his 
mother’s.— “ You’re quite right, mother — noth- 
ing could be more snobbish /” 

Squire. — “ Give us your fist too, sir; you’ll 
be a chip of the old block, after all.” 

Frank smiled, and walked off to his pony. 

Mrs. Hazeldean to Miss Jemima. — “Is that 
the note you were to write for me ?” 

Miss Jemima. — “ Yes, 1 supposed you did not 
care about seeing it, so I have sealed it and 
given it to George.” 

Mrs. Hazeldean. — “But Frank will pass 
close by the Casino on his way to the Leslies’. 
It may be more civil if ho leaves the note him- 
self.” 

Miss Jemima, hesitatingly.— “ Do you think 
so?” 

Mrs. Hazeldean. — “ Yes, certainly. Frank 
— Frank — ns you pass by the Casino, call on 
Mr. Riccabocca, give this note, and say we shall 
be heartily glad if he will come.” 

Frank nods. 

“ Stop a bit,” cried the Squire. “If Rickey- 
bockey’s at home, ’tis ten to one if he don’t ask 
you to take a glass of wine ! If he docs, mind, 
’tis worse than asking you to take a turn on the 
rack. Faugh! you remember, Harry? — 1 
thought it was all up with me.” 

“Yes,” cried Mrs. Hazeldean, “for Heaven’s 
sake, not a drop ! Wine indeed !” 

Don’t talk of it,” cried the Squire, making a 
wry face. 

“ I’ll take care, sir !” said Frank, laughing as 
he disappeared within the stable, followed by 
Miss Jemima, who now coaxingly makes it up 
with him, and does not leave oif her admoni- 
tions to bo extremely polite to the poor foreign 
gentleman, till Frank gets his loot into the stir- 
rup ; and the pony, who knows who he has got 
to deal with, gives a preparatory plunge or two 
and then darts out of the yard. 

To he eoTUinued. 


[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Joumsl.] 

THE EVERY-DAY MARRIED LADY. 

I T might be supposed that the eveiy-day mar- 
ried lady was formerly the every-day young ; 
lady, and has now merely changed her condition. 1 
But this is not the cose, for nothing is more | 
common than to see the most holiday spinsters 
settle down into the most working-day matrons. 
The married lady, in fact, of the species wo 
would describe, Las no descent in particular. 
If you can imagine a pupa coming into the 
world of itself without any ooimeotion with the 
larva, or an imago unconscious of the pupa, that 
is the every-day married lady. She is born at 


the altar, conjured into life by the oeremoniali 
and having utterly lost her individual existence, 
becomes from that moment a noun of multitude. 
People may say, “ Oh, this' is our old acquaint- 
ance, Miss Smith!” but that is only calling 
names, for the identity is gone. If she is any 
thing at all but what appertains to the presen* 
she is the late Miss Smith, who has survived 
herself, and changed into a family. 

We would insist upon this peculiarity of the 
every-day married lady — that her existence is 
oollective. Her very language is in the plural 
number — such as we, ours, and us. She respects 
the rights of paternity so much, as never to per- 
mit herself to talk her children as peculiarly 
her own. Her individuality being merged in her 
husband and their actual or possible offspring, 
she has no private thoughts, no wishes, no hopes, 
no fears but for the concern. And this is all the 
better for her tranquillity : for although a part 
of her husband, she does not quite fancy that be 
is a part of her. She leaves at least the business 
to his management, and if she does advise and 
suggest on occasions, she thinks that somehow 
things will come out very well. She feels that 
she is only a passenger ; and although, as such, 
sho may recommend the skipper to shorten sail 
when ^*oathering a critical point, or, for the sake 
of safety, to come to anchor in the middle of the 
sea, she has still a certain faith in his skill or 
luck, and sleeps quietly in the storm. For this 
reason the every day married lady is comfortable 
in the figure, and has usually good rSund features 
of her own. The Miss Smith she has survived 
had a slender waist and small delicate hands ; 
but this lady is a very tolerable armful, and the 
wedding-ring makes such a hollow on her finger, 
that one might think it would be difficult to got 
off. * 

The every-day married lady is commonly re- 
ported to be selfish ; but this is a mistake. At 
least her selfishness embraces the whole family 
circle ; it has no personality. When the wife 
of a poor man, she will sit up half the night 
sewing and darning, but not a stitch for herself : 
that can be done at any time ; but the boys must 
go comfortably to schrol, and the girls look gen- 
teel on the street, and the husband — ^to think of 
Mr. Brown wanting a button on his shirt 1 She 
looks selfish, because her eye is always on her 
own, and because she talks of what she is always 
thinking about ; but how can one be selfish who 
is perpetually postponing herself, who dresses the 
plainest, eats the coarsest, and sleeps the least 
of the family ? She never puts herself forward 
in company unless her young ladies want back- 
ing ; but yet sho never feels herself overlooked, 
for every word, every glance bestowed upon 
them, is communicated electrically to her. She 
is, indeed, in such perfect rapport with the oon- 
oorn, that it is no uncommon thing for her to go 
home chuckling with amusement, overpowered 
with delight, from a party at which she had OQt 
once opened her lips. This is the party which 
she pronounces to have “ gone off” well. Half- 
observant people fancy that the calculation is 
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made on the score of the jellies and ice, and 
singing and dancing, and so on, and influenced 
by a secret comparison with her own achieve- 
ments ; but she has more depth than they imagine, 
and finer sympathies — ^they don’t understand 
f^er. 

Not that the every-day married lady is un- 
social — not at all : all comfortable people are 
social; but she is partial to her own class, and 
does not care to carry her confidences out of it. 
She has several intimate friends whom she is 
fond of meeting ; but besides that, she is a sort 
of freemason in her way, and finds out every-day 
people by the word and sign. Rank has very 
little to do with this society, as you will find if 
you observed her sitting at a cottage door, 
where, in purchasing a draught of milk, she has 
recognized a sister. If these two every-day 
married women had been rocked in the same 
cradle, they could not talk more intimately; and, 
indeed, they have heavy matters to talk about, 
for of all the babies that ever came into this 
breathing world, theirs were the most extraor- 
dinary babies. The miracle is, that any of them 
are extant after such outrageous measles, and 
scarlet fevers, and chicken-poxes — ^prophesied 
of, so to speak, even before their birth, by mem- 
orabilia that might have alarmed Dr. §imson. 
The interlocutors part very well pleased with 
each other : the cottager proud to find that she 
has so much in common with a real lady, and 
the lady pronouncing the reflection of herself she 
had met with to be a most sensible individual. 

Although careless in this instance of the cir- 
cumstance of rank, the every-day married lady 
has but little sympathy with the class of domes- 
tic servants. She looks upon her servants, in | 
fact, as in some sort her natural enemies, and 
her life may therefore be said to lAs passed at 
the best in a state of armed neutrality. She 
commonly proceeds on the allowance system ; | 
and this is the best way, as it prevents so many 
sickening apprehensions touching that leg of | 
mutton. Indeed the appetite of servants is a i 
constant puzzle to her : she can not make it out. j 
She has a sharp eye, too, upon the policeman, | 
and wonders what on earth he always looks 
down her area for. As for followers, that is 
quite ou%of the question. Servants stay long 
enough upon their errands to talk to all the men 
and women in the parish ; and the idea of having | 
an acquaintance now and then besides — more 
especially of the male sex — ^tramping into the 
kitchen to see them, is wildly unnatural. She 
tells of a sailor whom she once detected sitting 
in the coolest possible manner by the fireside. 
When she appeared, the man rose up and bowed 
— and then sat down again. Think of that! 
The artful girl said he was her brother ! — and 
here all the every-day married ladies in the 
company laugh bitterly. Since that time she 
has been haunted by a sailor, and smells tar in 
all sorts of plaoea 

If she ever has a passable servant, whom she 
IS able to keep for a reasonable number of years, 
she gets gradually attached to her. and pets and 


coddles her. Betty is a standing testimony to 
her Mice discrimination, and a perpetual premium 
on her successful rearing of servants. But alas I 
the end of it all is, that the respectable creature 
gets married to the green grocer, and leaves her 
indulgent mistress : a striking proof of the heart- 
lessness and ingratitude of the whole tribe I If 
it is not marriage, however, that calls her away, 
but bad health ; if she goes home unwell, or is 
carried to the infirmary — what then? Why, 
then, we are sorry to say, she passes utterly 
away from the observation and memory of the 
every-day married lady. This may be reckoned 
a bad trait in her character; and yet it is in 
some, degree allied to the great virtue of her 
life. Servants are the evil principle in her 
household, which it is her business to combat 
and hold in obedience. A very large proportion 
of her time is spent in this virtuous warfare ; 
and success on her part ought to be considered 
deserving of the gratitude of the vanquished, 
without imposing burdens upon the victor. 

The every-day married lady is the inventor 
of a thing which few foreign nations have as 
yet adopted oithc" in their houses or languages 
This thing is Comfort. The vrord can not well 
be defined, the items that enter into its composi- 
tion being so numerous, that a description would 
read like a catalogue. We all understand, how- 
ever, what it means, although few of us are 
sensible of the source of the enjoyment. A 
widower has very little comfort, and a bachelor 
none at all ; while a married man — ^provided his 
wife be an every-day married lady — enjoys it in 
perfection. But he enjoys it unconsciously, and 
therefore ungratefully : it is a thing of course — 
a necessary, a right, of the want of which ho 
complains without being distinctly sensible^of 
its presence. Even vrhen it acquires sufficient 
intensity to arrest his attention, when his features 
and his heart soften, and he looks round with a 
half smile on his face, and says, “ This is com- 
fort !” it never occurs to him to inquire where 
it all comes from. His cvery-day wife is sitting 
quietly in the oArner : it was not she who lighted 
the fire, or dressed the dinner, or drew the cur- 
tains, and it never occurs to him to think that 
all these, and a biibdrcd other circum.stancc6 of 
the moment, owe their virtue to her spiriting, 
and that the comfort which enriches the atmos- 
phere, which sparkles in the embers, which 
broods in the shadowy parts of the room, which 
glows in his own full heart, emanates from her, 
and encircles her like an aureola. We have 
suggested, on a former occasion, that our con- 
ventional notions of the sex, in its gentle, modest, 
and retiring characteristics, are derived from the 
cvery-day young lady; and in like manner we 
venture to opine that the every-day married lady 
is the English wife of foreigners and moralists. 
Thus she is a national character, and a personage 
of history ; and yet there she sits all the while 
in that corner, knitting something or other, and 
thinking to herself that she had surely smelt a 
puff of tar as she was passing the pantry. 

The curious thing is. that the dispenser of 
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comfort can do with a very small share of it 
herself. When her husband does not diye at 
home, it is surprising what odds and ends are 
sufficient to make up the dinner. Perhaps the 
best part of it is a large slice of bread-and-but- 
ter ; for it is wasting the servants’ time to make 
them cook when there is nobody to be at the 
table. But she makes up for this at tea : that 
U a comfortable meal for the every-day married 
lady. The husband, a matter-of-fact, impassive 
fellow, swallows down his two or three cups in 
utter unconsciousness of the poetry of the ocea- 
sion ; while the wife pauses on eveiy sip, drinks 
in the aroma as well as the infusion, fills slowly 
and lingeringly out, and creams and sugars as 
if her hands dallied over a labor of love. With 
her daughters, in the mean time, grown up, or 
oven half-grown up, she exchanges words and 
looks of motherly and masonic intelligence : she 
is moulding them to comfort, initiating them in 
every-day ism } and as their heads bend com- 
panionably toward each other, you see at a 
glance that the girls will do honor to their 
breeding. The husband colls this dawdluig,” 
and already begins to fret. Let him : ho knows 
nothing about it. 

It is surprising the affection of the daughters 
for their every-day mother. Not that the senti- 
ment is steady and uniform in its expression, for 
sometimes one might suppose mamma to be for- 
gotten, or at least considered only as a daily 
necessary not requiring any special notice. But 
wait till a grief comes, and mark to what bosom 
the panting girl flies for refuge and comfort ; 
see with what abandon she flings her arms round 
that maternal nock, and with what a passionate i 
burst the hitherto repressed tears gush forth. 

is something more than habit, something 
more than filial trust. There arc more senses 
than five in human nature — or seven either : 
there is a fine and subtle link between these 
two beings — a common atmosphere of thought 
and feeling, impalpable and imperceptible, yet 
necessary to the souls of both. If you doubt it 
— if you doubt that there is a moral attraction 
in the every-day raarried lady, irrespective of 
blood-affinity, carry your view forward to an- 
other generation, and interrogate those witnesses 
who are never mistaken in character, and who 
never give false testimony — little children. They 
dote on their every-day grandman>ma. Their 
natures, not yet seared and hardened by the 
world, understand hers; and with something 
of the fresh perfume of Eden about them still, 
they recognize instinctively those blessed souls 
to whom God has given to love little children. 

This is farther shown when the cvery-day 
married lady dies. What is there in the char- 
acter we have drawn to account for the shock 
the whole family receives ? The husband feels 
as if a thunder-cloud had fallen, and gathered, 
and blackened upon bis heart, through which 
he could never again see the sun. The grown- 
up children, especially the females, are distracted ; 
“their purposes are broken off;” they desire to 
have nothing more to do with the world : they 
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lament as those who will not be comforted. 
Even common acquaintances look round them, 
when they enter the house, with uneasiness and 
anxiety— 

“ We miss her when the morning ctdle, 

Ab one that mingled In our mirth : 

We miss her when the evening fulls— ^ 

A trifle wanted on the earth I 

**Somc fancy small, or subtle thought, 

1b checked ere to Its blosaom grown ; * 

Some chain is broken that wo wrought, 

Now— she hath flown 1” 

And SO she passes away — this every-day mar- 
ried lady — leaving memorials of her common- 
place existence every where throughout the 
circle in which she* lived, moved, and had her 
being, and after having stamped herself perma- 
nently upon the constitution, both moral and 
physical, of her descendants. 


ANECDOTE OF A SINGER. 

S IGNORA GRASSINI, the great Italian sing- 
er, died a few months since at Milan. She 
was distinguished not only for her musical 
talents, but also for her beauty and powers of 
theatrical expression. One evening in 1810, 
she and Signor Crescentini performed together 
at the Tuilerios, and sang in “Romeo and 
Juliet.” At the admirable scene in the third 
act, the Emperor Napoleon applauded vocifer- 
ously, and Talma, the great tragedian, who 
was among the audience, wept \<)ith emotion. 
After the performance was ended, the Emperor 
conferred the decoration of a high order on 
Crescentini, and sent Grassini a scrap of paper, 
on which was writen, “ Good for 20,000 livres. 
— ^Napoleon.” 

“Twenty thousand francs!” said one of her 
friends — “ the sura is a largo one.” 

“It will servo as a dowry for one of my 
little nieces,” replied Grassini quietly. 

Indeed few persons were ever more generous, 
tender, and considerate toward their family than 
this great singer. 

Many years afterward, when the Empire had 
crumbled into dust, carrying with it in its fall, 
among other things, the rich pension of Signora 
Grassini, she happened to he at Bologna. There 
another of her nieces was for the first time 
presented to her, with a request that she would 
do something for her young relative. The little 
girl was extremely pretty, but not, her friends 
thought, fitted for the stage, as her voice was a 
feeble contralto. Her aunt asked her to sing ; 
and when the timid voice had sounded a few 
notes. “Dear child,” said Grassini, embracing 
her, “you will not want me to assist you. 
Those who called your voice a contralto were 
ignorant of music. You have one of the finest 
sopranos in the world, and will far excel me as 
a singer. Take courage, and work hard, my 
love ; your throat will win a shower of gold.” 
The young girl did not disappoint her aunt’s 
prediction. She still lives, and her name is 
Giulia Grisi 
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[From dumben*! Edinburgh Journal.] 

WHEN THE SUMMER COMES. 

I ONCE knew a* little boy, a little child of 
three years old; one of those bright creat-^ 
ures whose fair loveliness seems more of heav- 
en than of earth — even at a passing glimpse 
stirring our hearts, and filling them with purer 
and holier thought. But this, the little Francie, 
was more of a cherub than an angelr— as we 
picture them — ^with his gladsome hazel eyes, 
his dazzling fairness, his clustering golden hair, 
and his almost pinged step. Such he was, at 
least, until sickness laid its heavy hand on him ; 
then, indeed, when, after days of burning, wast- 
ing fever — ^hours of weary restlessness — ^the 
little hand at last lay motionless outside the 
eoarcely whiter coverlet of his tiny bed, the 
fair, still head, pressed down upon the pillow, 
and the pale face gazing with the silent wonder 
of returning consciousness on the anxious ones 
around it; then, indeed, a bright yet pitying 
look would flit across it, or dwell in the earnest 
eyes— a look such as we assign to angels in our 
dreams, when some fond fancy seems to bring 
them near us, weeping for mortal griefs beyond 
their remedy. 

It was a strange sickness for one so young — 
the struggle of typhus fever with a baby frame ; 
but life and youth obtained the victory; and 
quicker even than hope could venture to expect, 
the pulses rallied, the cheeks grew round and 
rosy, and th3 little wasted limbs filled up again. 
Health was restored — ^health, but not strength : 
we thought this for a while. Wo did not won- 
der that the weakened limbs refused their office, 
and still we waited on in hope, until days, and 
even weeks, passed by : then it was found that 
the complaint had left its bitter sting, and little 
Francie could not walk a step, or even stand. 

Many and tedious and painful were the rem- 
edies resorted to ; yet the brave little heart bore 
stoutly up, with that wonderful fortitude, almost 
heroism, which all who have watched by suffer- 
ing childhood, when the tractable spirit bends 
to its early discipline, must at some time or 
othor have remarked. Francie's fortitude might 
have afforded an example to many ; but a dearer 
lesson was given in the hopeful spirit with 
which the little fellow himself noted the effect 
of each di^essing remedy, marking each stage 
of progress, and showing off with eager glad- 
ness every step attained, from the first creeping 
on the hands and knees, to the tiptoe journey 
round the room, holding on by chairs and tables ; 
then to the clinging to some loving band ; and 
then, at last, the graceful balancing of his light 
body, until he stood quite erect ^one, and so 
mov^ slowly on. 

It was in autumn this illness seized on the 
little one, just when the leaves were turning, 
and the orchard fruits becoming ripe. His 
nurse attributed it all to his sitting on a grassy 
bank at play on one of those uncertain autumn 
days ; but he, in his childish way, always main- 
t|ined “It was Francie himself— eating red 


berries in the holly bower.” However this 
ma 3 ^ave been, the season apd the time seemed 
indenbly impressed upon his mind. In all his 
long confinement to the house, his thoughts 
^continually turned to outward objects, to the 
external face of nature and the season’s change, 
and evermore his little word of hope was this, 
“ When the wmmtr comes !” 

He kept it up throughout the long winter, 
and the bleak cold spring. A fairy little car- 
riage had been provided for him, in which, well 
wrapped up from the cold, and resting on soft 
cushions, he was lightly drawn along by a serv- 
ant, to his own great delight, and the admira- 
tion of many a young beholder. But when any 
one — attempting to reconcile him the better to 
his position— expatiated on the beauty or com- 
fort of his new acquisition, his eager look and 
word would show how far he went beyond it, 
as, quickly interrupting, he would exclaim, 
“Wait till the summer comes— then Francie 
will walk again !” 

During the winter there was a fearful storm . 
it shook tho windows, moaned in the old trees, 
and howled doiyn the chimneys with a most 
menacing voice. Older hearts than Francie’s 
quailed that night, and he, unable to sleep, lay 
listening to it all— quiet, but asking many a 
question, as his excited fancy formed similitudes 
to the sounds. One time it was poor little 
children cruelly turned out, and wailing; then 
something trilling, with its last hoarse cry; then 
wolves and bears, from far-off other lands. But 
all the while Francie knew he was snug and 
safe himself : no fears disturbed him, whatever 
the noise may have done. Throughout the whole 
of it he carried his one steadfast hope, and, in 
the morning telling of it all, with all his nCtr- 
velous thoughts, he finished his relation with 
the never-failing word of comfort, “ Ah ! there 
shall be no loud wind, no waking nights, when 
once the summer comes !” 

The summer came with its glad birds and 
flowers, its balmy air ; and who can paint the 
exquisite delight of the suffering child that had 
waited for h so long ? Living almost continu- 
ally in the open air be seemed to expect fresh 
health and strength from each reviving breath 
he drew, and every day would deem himself 
capable of some greater effort, as if to prove 
that his expectation had not been in vain. 

One lovely day he and his little playfellows 
were in a group amusing themselves in part of 
the garden, when some friends passed through. 
Francie, longing to show how much he could 
do, entreated hard to be taken with them “along 
the walk, just to the holly bower.” His request 
was granted, and on he did walk ; quick at first, 
then slowly slower : but still upheld by his 
strong faith in the^ summer’s genial influence, 
be would not rest'^n any of the ofierod arms, 
though the fitful color went and came, and the 
pauses grew more and more frequent. No, 
with a heavy sigh he admitted, “ ’Tis a very, 
very long walk now ; but Francie must not be 
tired: sure the summer is come.” And ^ 
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determined not to admit fatif^e in the face of 
the season’s bright proofs around him, h#suc- 
oeeded in accomplishing his little task at last. 

Thus the Summer passed away, and again 
came the changing autumn, acting on poor little 
Francie to a degree heP had never reckoned on, 
and with its chill, damp airs, nearly throwing 
him back again. With a greater effort even 
than before, he had again tried the walk to the 
holly bower, the scene of his self-accusing mis- 
demeanor as the cause of all his sufferings. He 
sat down to rest ; above his head, as the autum- 
nal breeze swept through them, “ the polished 
leaves and berries red did rustling play;” and 
as little Francie looked upward toward them, 
a memory of the former year, and of all the 
time that had passed since then, seemed for the 
first time mournfully to steal over his heart. 
He nestled in closer to his mother's side ; and 
still looking up, but with more thoughtful eyes, 
he said, “ Mamma, is the summer quite gone?” 

“ Yes, my darling. Don’t you see the scarlet 
berries, the food of winter for the little birds?” 

“ Quite gone, mamma, and Francie not quite 
well ?” • 

His mother looked away ; she could not bear 
her child to see the tell-tale tears his mournful 
little words called up, or know the sad echo 
returned by her own desponding thoughts. 
There was a moment’s silence, only broken by | 
the blackbird’s song ; and then she felt a soft, a 
little kiss, upon her hand, and looking down, she I 
saw her darling’s face — ^yes, surely now it was | 
as an angel’s — gazing upward to her, brightly ! 
beaming, brighter than ever ; and his rosy lips : 
just parted with their own sweet smile again, 
as he exclaimed in joyous tones, Mamma, the 
sufUmer will come again !” 

Precious was that heaven-born word of child- 
ish faith to the careworn mother, to cheer her 
then, and, with its memory of hope, still to sus- 
tain her through many an after-experiment and 
anxious watch, until, at last, she reaped her 
rich reward in the complete realization of her 
bright one’s hope. Precious to more than her 
such words may be, if bravely stemming our 
present trouble, whatsoe’er it be — ^bravely endur- 
ng, persevering, encouraging others and our- 
selves, even as that little child — we hold the 
thought, that as the revolving year brings round 
its diflerent seasons, as day succeeds to night — 
and even as surely as we look for this, and know 
it — so to the trusting heart there comes a time 
— it may be soon or late, it may be now, or it 
may be then — when this grief or grievance will 
have passed away ; and so ’twill all seem noth- 
ing — when the summer comes ! 


[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal.] 

VILLAINY OUTWITTED— FROM THE 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE OF- 
FICER. 

T he respectable agent of a rather eminent 
French house arrived one morning in great 
apparent distress at Scotland Yard, and informed 
VoL. L— No. 6.— 3 D 
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the superintendent that he had just sustained a 
great,' almost ruinous loss*, in*notes of the Bank 
of England, and comniercial bills of exchange, 
besides a considerable sum in gold. He had, it 
i %ppeared, been absent in Paris about ten days, 
and on his return but a few hours previouslyf 
discovered that his iron chest had been com- 
pletely rifled during his absence. False keys 
must have been used, as the empty chest was 
found locked, and no sign of violence could be 
observed. He handed in full written details of 
the property carried off, th^ numbers of the 
notes, and every other essentiu particular. The 
first step taken was to ascertain if any of the 
notes had been tendered at the bank. Not one 
had been presented; payment was of course 
stopped, and advertisements desoriptive of the 
bills of exchange, as well as of the notes, were 
inserted in the evening and following morning 
papers. A day or two afterward, a consider- 
able reward was offered for such information as 
might lead to the apprehension of the offenders 
No result followed ; and spite of the active ex- 
ertions of the officers employed, not the slight- 
est clew could be obtained to the perpetrators 
of the robbery. The junior partner in the firm, 
M. Bellebon, in the mean time arrived in En- 
gland, lo assist in the investigation, and was 
naturally extremely urgent in his inquiries; but 
the mystery which enveloped the affair remained 
impenetrable. At last a letter, bearing the St. 
Martin-le-Grand post-mark, was received by the 
agent, M. Alexandre le Breton, whimi contained 
an offer to surrender the whole of the plunder, 
with the exception of the gold, for the sum of 
one thousand pounds. The property which had 
been abstracted was more than ten times that 
sum, and had been destined by the 'French 
house to melt some heavy liabilities falling due 
in London very shortly. Le Breton had been 
ordered to pay the whole amount into Hoare’s 
to the account of the firm, and had indeed been 
severely blamed for not having done so as ho 
received the different notes and bills; and it 
was on going to the chest immediately on his 
return from Paris, for the purpose of fulfilling 
the peremptory instructions ho bad received, 
that M. le Breton discovered the robbery. 

The letter went on to state that should tha 
offer be acceded to, a mystically-worded ad- 
vertisement— of which a copy was inclosed— 
was to be inserted in the Times,” and then a 
mode would bo suggested for safely — ^in the in- 
terest of the thieves of course— carrying the 
agreement into effect. M. Bellebon was half- 
inclined to close with this proposal, in order to 
save the credit of the house, which would be 
destroyed unless its acceptances, now due in 
about fourteen days, could be met ; and without 
the stolen moneys and bills of exchange, this 
was, he feared, impossible. The superintend- 
ent, to whom M. Bellebon showed the letter, 
would not hear of compliance with such a de- 
mand, and threatened a prosecution for compo- 
sition of felony if M: Bellebon persisted in doing 
so. The advertisement was, however, inserted, 
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and an immediate reply directed that Le Bre- 
ton, the agent, should present himself at the 
Old Manor-House, • Green Lanes, Newington, 
unattended, at four o’clock on the following 
afternoon, bringing with him of course the stip- 
ulated sum in gold. It was addec^ that to pre- 
vent any possible treason [trahUon^ the letter 
was written in French), Le Breton would find 
a notQ for him at the tavern, informing him of 
the spot— a solitary one, and far away from any 
place where an ambush could be concealed — 
where the business would be concluded, and to 
which ho must proceed unaccompanied, and on 
foot ! This proposal was certainly quite as in- 
genious as it was cool, and the chance of out- 
witting such cunning rascals seemed exceed- 
ingly doubtful. A very tolerable scheme was, 
however, hit upon, and M. le Breton proceeded 
at the appointed hour to the Old Manor-House. 
No letter or message had been left for him, and 
nobody obnoxious to the slightest suspicion could 
be seen near or about the tavern. On the fol- 
lowing day another missive arrived, which stated 
that the writer was quite aware of the trick 
which the police had intended playing him, and 
he assured M. Bcllebon that such a line of con- 
duct was as unwise as it would be fruitless, in- 
asmuch as if good faith’’ was not observed, 
the securities and notes would be inexorably 
destroyed or otherwise disposed of, and the 
house of Bellebon and Company be consequent- 
ly exposed to the shame and ruin of bank- 
ruptcy. ' 

Just at this crisis of the aflhir I arrived in 
town from an unsuccessful hunt after some fugi- 
tives who had slipped through my fingers at 
Plymouth. The superintendent laughed heart- 
ily, not so much at the trick by which I had 
b^n duped, as at the angry mortification 1 did 
not aflcct to conceal. He presently added, I 
have been wishing for your return, in order to 
intrust you with a tangled affair, in which suc- 
cess wUl amply compensate for such a disap- 
pointment. You know French too, which is 
fortunate; for the gentleman who has been 
plundered understands little or no English.” 
He dien related the foregoing particulars, with 
other apparently slight circumstances ; and after 
a long conversation with him, I retired to think 
the matter over, and decide upon the likeliest 
mode of action. After much cogitation, I de- 
tenninod to see M. Bellebon alone j and for 
this purpose I dispatched the waiter of a tavern 
adjacent to his lodgings, with a note expressive 
of my wish to see him instantly un pressing 
business. He was at home, and immediately 
acceded to my request. 1 easily introduced 
myself; and after about a quarter of an hour’s 
conference, said carelessly — ^for I saw he was 
too heedless of speech, too quick and frank, to 
be gterusted with the dim suspicions which cer- 
tain trifling indices had suggested to me—** Is 
Monsieur le Breton at the office where the rob- 
bery was committed ?” 

** No : he is gone to Greenwich on business, 
and will not return till late in the evening. But 


if you wish to re-examine the place, 1 can of 
ooursfi enable you to do so.” . 

“ It will, I think, be advisable ; and yon vrill, 
if you please,” 1 added, as we emerged into the 
street, ** permit me to take you by the arm, in 
; order that the official character of my visit may 
not be suspected by any one there.” 

He laughingly complied, and we arrived at 
the house arm-in-arm. We were admitted by 
an elderly woman ; and there was a young man 
— a mustached clerk — seated at a desk in an 
inner room writing. He eyed me for a moment, 
somewhat askance, I thought, but 1 gave him 
no opportunity for a distinct view of my features ; 
and I presently handed M. Bellebon a card, on 
which I had contrived to write, unobserved, 
**send away the clerk.” This was more nat- 
urally done than 1 anticipated ; and in answer 
to M. Bellobon’s glance of inquiry, 1 merely 
said, ** that as 1 did not wish to be known there 
as a police-officer, it was essential that the 
minute search I was about to moke should be 
without witnesses.” He agreed; and the wo- 
man was also sent away ufH>u a distant errand. 
Every conceivable place did 1 ransack ; every 
scrap of paper that had writing on it 1 eagerly 
perused. At length the search was over, ap- 
parently without result. 

** You are quite sure. Monsieur Bellebon, as 
you informed the superintendent, that Monsieur 
le Breton has no female relations or acquaint- 
ances in this country?” 

“Positive,” he replied. “I have made the 
most explicit inquiries on the subject both of the 
clerk Bubarle, and of the woman-servant.” 

Just then the clerk returned, out of breath 
with haste, I noticed, and I took my leave with- 
out even now affording the young geiitlemaci^o 
clear a view of my face as he was evidently 
anxious to obtain. 

“ No female acquaintance 1” thought I, as I 
re-entered the private room of the tavern I had 
left an hour before. “ From whom came, then, 
these scraps of perfumed note-paper I have found 
in his desk, L wonder?” T sat down and en- 
deavored to piece them out, but after consider- 
able trouble, satisfied myself that they were 
parts of different* notes, and so small, unfortu- 
nately, as to contain nothing which separately 
afibrd^ any information except that they were 
all written by one hand, and that a fomalo one. 

About two hours after this 1 was sauntering 
along in the direction of Stoke-Newington, where 
I was desirous of making some inquiries as to 
another matter, and had passed the Kingslaw 
Gate a few hundred yards, when a small dis- 
colored printed handbill, lying in a haberdasher’s 
shop window, arrested my attention. It ran thus : 
“ Two guineas reward.— Lost, an Italian gray- 
hound. The tip of its tail has been chopped 
off, and it answers to the name of Fidcle.” Un- 
derneath, the reader was told in writing to ** in- 
quire within.” 

**Fidelel” 1 mentally exclaimed. ** Any re- 
lation to M. le Breton’s fair correspondent Fi- 
dele, 1 wonder ?” In a twinkling my pocket- 
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book was out, and 1 reperased by the gas-light 
on one of the perfumed scraps of paper the fol- 
lowing portion of a sentence, pauvre Fi- 
d£le eat per — ” The bill, I observed, was dated 
nearly three weeks previously. I forthwith en- 
tered the shop, and pointing to the bill, said I 
knew a person who had found such a dog as 
was there advertised for. The woman at the 
counter said she was glad to hear it, as the 
lady, formerly a customer of theirs, was much 
grieved at the animars loss. 

What is the lady’s name ?” I asked. 

“ I can’t rightly pronounce the name,” was 
the reply. “It is French, I believe; but here 
it is, with the address, in the day-book, written 
by herself.” 

I eagerly read — “Madame Levasseur, Oak 
Cottage ; about one mile on the road from Ed- 
monton to Southgate.” The handwriting great- 
ly resembled that on the scraps I had taken from 
M. le Breton’s desk; and the writer was French 
toot Here were indications of a trail which 
might lead to unhoped-for success, and 1 de- 
termined to follow it up vigorously. After one 
or two other questions, I lef* the shop, promis- 
ing to send the dog to the lady the next day. 
My business at Stoke-Newington was soon ac- 
complished. I then hastened westward to the 
establishment of a well-known dog-fancier, and 
procured the loan, at a reasonable price, of an 
ugly Italian hound : the requisite loss of the tip 
of its tail was very speedily accomplished, and 
so quickly healed, that the newness of the ex- 
cision could not be suspected. 1 arrived at the 
lady’s residence about twelve o’clock on the 
following day, so thoroughly disguised as a vag- 
abond Cockney dog-stealcr, that my own wife, 
when I entered the breakfast parlor just pre- 
vious to starting, screamed with alarm and sur- 
prise. The mistress of Oak Cottage was at 
home, but indisposed, and the servant said she 
would take the dog to her, though, if I would 
take it out of the basket, she herself could tell 
me if it w^as Fidele or not. I replied that I 
would only show the dog to the ^ady, and would 
not trust it out of my hands. This message 
was carried up-stairs, and after waiting some 
time outside — for the woman* wuth natural pre- 
caution, considering my appearance, for the 
safety of the portable articles lying about, had 
closed the street-door in my face — 1 was ro-ad- 
mitted, desired to wipe my shoes carefully, and 
walk up. Madame Levasseur, a showy-looking 
woman, though not over-refined in speech or 
manners, was seated on a sofa, in vehement 
expectation of embracing her dear Fidele ; but 
my vagabond appearance so startled her, that 
she screamed loudly for her husband, M. Levas- 
seur. This gentleman, a line, tall, whiskered, 
mustaohed person, hastened into the apartment 
half-shaved, and with his razor in his hand. 

“ Qu’est ce qu’il y a done ?” he demanded. 

“ Mais voyez cette horreur la,” replied the 
lady, meaning me, not the dog, which 1 was 
slowly emancipating from the basket-kennel. 
The gentleman laughed ; and reassured by the 


presence of her husband, Madame Levaaseur’s 
anxieties concentrated themselves upon the ex- 
pected Fidele.” • 

“ Mais, men Dieu !” she exclaimed a^ain as 
I displayed the aged beauty I had brought fot 
her inspection, “ why, that is not Fidele !” • 

“ Not, marm ?” I answered, with quite inno- 
cent surprise. “ Vy, ere is her wery tail and 
I held up the mutilated extremity for hot closer 
inspection. The lady was not, however, to be 
convinced even by that evidence; and as the 
gentleman soon became impatient of my persist- 
ence, and hinted very intelligibly that he had a 
mind to hasten my passage down stairs with 
the toe of bis boot,^, having made the best pos- 
sible use of my eyes during the short interview, 
scrambled up the dog and basket, and departed. 

“ No female relative or acquaintance hasn’t 
he?” was my exulting thought as I gained the 
road. “ And yet if that is not M. le Breton’s 
picture between those of the husband and wife, 
I am a booby, and a blind one.” I no longer in 
the least doubted that 1 had struck a brilliant 
trail ; and I could have shouted with exultation, 
so eager was I not only to retrieve my, as I 
fancied, somewhat tarnished reputation for ac- 
tivity 9 ,nd skill, but to extricate the plundered 
firm from their terrible difficulties; the more 
especially as young M. Bcllobon, with the frank- 
ness of his age and nation, had hinted to me— 
and the suddcnly-tremulous light of his fine ex- 
pressive eyes testified to the acu|pncss of bis 
apprehensions — that his marriage with a long- 
loved and amiable girl depended upon his suc- 
cess in saving the credit of his house. 

That same evening, about nine o’clock, M. 
Levasseur, expensively, but withal snobbishly 
attired, left Oak Cottage, walked to Edmonton, 
hailed a cab, and drove off rapidly toward town, 
followed by an English swell as .stylishly and 
snobbishly dressed, wigged, whiskered, and mus- 
tached as himself : this English swell being no 
other than myself, as prettily metamorphosed 
and made up for the part I intended playing as 
heart could wish. 

M. Levasseur descended at the end of the 
Quadrant, Regent-street, and took his way to 
Vine-street, leading out of that celebrated 
thoroughfare. I followed; and observing him 
ontbr a public-house, unhesitatingly did the 
same. It was a house of call and general ren- 
dezvous for foreign servants out of place. Val- 
ets, couriers, cooks, of many varieties of shade, 
nation, and respectability, were assembled there, 
smokihg, drinking, and playing at an insuffer- 
ably noisy game, unknown, I believe, to En- 
glishmen, and which must, 1 think, have been 
invented in sheer despair of cards, dice, or other 
implements of gambling. The sole instruments 
of play were the gamesters’ fingers, of which 
the two persons playing suddenly and simul- 
taneously uplifted as many, or as few as they 
pleased, each player alternately calling a num- 
ber ; and if he named precisely how many fin- 
gers were held up by himself and opponent, he 
marked a point. The hubbub of cries — “ cinq,” 
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“ neuf,” “ dix,” &c. — ^was deafening. The play- 
ers^-almost every Body in the large room — were 
too much occupied to notice our entrance ; and 
M. Levasseur and myself seated ourselves, and 
called for something to drink, without, I was 
to see, exciting the slightest’ observation. 
M. Levasseur, I soon perceived, was an inti- 
mate acquaintance of many there ; and some- 
what to my surprise, for he spoke French very 
well, I found that he was a Swiss. His name 
was, 1 therefore concluded, assumed. Nothing 
positive rewarded my watchfulness that even- 
ing ; but I felt quite sure Levasseur had come 
there with the expectation of meeting some one, 
as he did not play, and went away about half- 
past eleven o’clock with an obviously discon- 
tented air. The following night it was the 
same ; but the next, who should peer into the 
room about half-past ten, and look cautiously 
round, but M. Alexandre le Breton ! The in- 
stant the eyes of the friends met, Levasseur 
rose and went out. 1 hesitated to follow, lest 
such a movement might excite suspicion ; and 
it was well I did not, as they both presently 
returned, and seated themselves close by my 
side. The anxious, haggard countenance of 
Le Breton — who had, 1 should have before 
stated, been privately pointed out to me by one 
of the force early on the morning 1 visited Oak. 
Cottage — struck me forcibly, especially In con- 
trast with that of Levasseur, which wore only 
an expression of malignant and ferocious tri- 
umph, slightly dashed by temporary disappoint- 
ment. Le Breton staid but a sliort time ; and 
the only -whispered -words I caught were— ‘‘ He 
has, 1 fear, some suspicion.” 

The anxiety and impatience of M. Bcllcbon 
while this was going on became extreme, and 
he sent me note after note — ^the only mode of 
communication I would permit — expressive of 
his consternation at the near approach of the 
time -vrhen the engagements of his house would 
arrive at maturity, without any thing having 
in the meantime been accomplished. I pitied 
him greatly, and after some thought and hesi- 
tation, resolved upon a new and bolder game. 
By affecting to drink a great deal, occasionally 
playing, and in other ways exhibiting a reck- 
less, devil-may-care demeanor, 1 had striven 
to insinuate myself into the confidence and com- 
panionshif^ of Levasseur, but hitherto without 
much eflfect; and although once 1 could sec, 
startled by a casual hint 1 dropped to another 
persoiH-one of ours — just sufficiently loud for 
him to hear— that I knew a sure and safe 
market for stopped Bank of England notes, the 
cautious scoundrel quickly subsided into his 
usual guarded reserve. He evidently doubted 
me, and it was imperatively necessary to re- 
iMve those doubts. This was at last effect- 
^ply, and, as 1 am vain enough to think, clev- 
erly done. One evening a rakish-looking man, 
who ostentatiously and repeatedly declared him- 
self to be Mr. Trelawney, of Conduit-street, 
aujl^who was evidently three parts intoxicated, 
seated himself directly in front of us, and with 


much braggart impudence boasted of his money, 
at th^ same time displaying, a pocket-book, 
which seemed pretty full of Bank of England 
notes. There were only a few persons present 
in the room besides us, and they were at the 
other end of the room. Levasseur 1 saw noticed 
with oonsidorablo interest the look of greed and 
covetousness w^hich 1 fixed on that same pocket- 
book. At length the stranger rose to depart 
I also hurried up and slipped after him, and 
was quietly and slyly followed by Levasseur. 
After proceeding about a dozen paces, I looked 
furtively about, but not behind ; robbed Mr. 
Trolawmey of his pocket-book, which be had 
placed in one of the tails of his coat; crossed 
over the street, and walked hurriedly away, still, 
1 could hear, followed by Levasseur. I entered 
another public-house, strode into an empty back- 
room, and was just in the act of examining my 
prize, when in stopped Levasseur. He looked 
triumphant as Lucifer, as ho clapped me on 
the shoulder, and said in a low exulting voice, 
“ I saw that pretty trick, Williams, and can, if I 
like, transport you!” 

My cf)iistcrnation was naturally extreme, and 
Levasseur laughed immensely at the terror he 
excited. Soycz tranquillcj'^ ho said at last, 
at the same time ringing the bell, 1 shall not 
diurt you.” He ordered some wine, and after 
the vraitcr had fulfilled the order, and left the 
room, said, “ Those notes of Mr. Trelawney ’s 
will of course bo stopped in the morning, but I 
think 1 once heard you say you knew of a 
market for such articles ?” 

“ I hesitated, coyly unwilling to further com- 
mit myself. Come, come,” resumed Levas- 
scur, in a still low but menacing tone, “ no non- 
sense. I have you now ; you are, in fact, en- 
tirely in my power : but bo candid, and you are 
safe. Who is your friend ?” 

“ He is not in town now,” I stammered, 

“ Stuff — humbug ! 1 have myself some notes 

to change. There, now we understand each 
other. What does he give, and how docs he 
dispose of lhcn>?” 

“ He gives about a third generally, and gct«< 
rid of them abroad. They reach the Rink 
through bona-fide hnd innocent holders, and in 
that case the Bank is of course bound to pay.” 

Is that the law also wuth respect to bills of 
exchange ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure it is.” 

“ And is amowit of any consequence to your 
friend?” 

“ None, I believe, whatever.” 

“ Well, then, you must introduce me to him.” 

“ No, that I can’t,” I hurriedly answered. 
“ He won’t deal with strangers.” 

“ You must, I tell you, or I will call an offi- 
cer.” Terrified by this threat, 1 muttered that 
bis name was Levi Samuel. 

“ And where does Levi Samuel live ?” 

“ That,” I replied, “ I can not tell ; but I 
know how to communicate -with him.” 

Finally, it was settled by Levasseur that I 
should dine at Oak Cottage the next day but 
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one, and that I should arrange with Samuel to 
meet us there . immediately afterward* The 
notes and bills ho had to dispose of, I was to 
inform Samuel, amounted to nearly twelve thou- 
sand pounds, and I was promised <^500 for 
effecting the bargains 

“ Five hundred pounds, remember, Williams,” 
said Lovasseur, as we parted ; “ or, if you de- 
ceive me, transportation. You can prove noth- 
ing regarding me, whereas, I could settle you 
offhand.” 

The superintendent and I had a long and 
rather anxious conference the next day. Wo 
agreed that, situate as Oak Cottage was, in an 
open space away from any other building, it 
would not be advisable that any officer except 
myself and the pretended Samuel should ap- 
proach the place. Wo also agreed as to the prob- 
ability of such clever rogues having so placed 
the notes and bills that they could be consumed 
or otherwise destroyed on the slightest alarm, 
and that the open arrest of Lovasseur, and a 
search of Oak Cottage, would in all likelihood 
prove fruitless. “ There will be only two of 
them,” 1 said, in reply to a r^ark of the super- 
intendent as to the somewhat dangerous game 
I w’as risking wuth powerful and desperate men, 

“ even should Le Breton be there ; and surely 
Jackson and I, aided by the surprise and our 
pistols, will bo too many for them.” Little 
more w^as said, the superintendent wished us 
luck, and I sought out and instructed Jackson. 

I will confess that, on setting out the next 
day to keep my appointment, 1 felt considerable 
anxiety. Levasseur might have discovered my 
vocation, and set this trap for ray destruction. 
Yet that was hardly possible. At all events, 
v^atever the danger, it 'was necessary to face 
it; and having cleaned and loaded my pistols 
with unusual care, and bade my wife a more 
than usually earnest farewell, which, by the 
way, rather startled her, I set off, determined, 
as we used to say in Yorkshire, “ to win the 
horse or lose the saddle.” 

I arrived in good time at O^k Cottage, and 
found my host in the highest possible spirits. 
Dinner was ready, he said, but it would be ne- 
cessary to wait a few minutes for the two friends 
he expected. 

“ Two friends !” I exclaimed, really startled. 
“ You told me last evening there was to be only 
one, a Monsieur lo Breton.” 

“ True,” rejoined Lovasseur carcle.ssly ; “ but 
I had forgotten that another party as much in- 
terested as ourselves would like to be present, 
and invite himself if I did not. But there will 
b* enough for us all, never fear, he added, 'with 
a coarse laugh, especially as Madame Levas- 
seur does not dine with us.” 

At this moment a loud knock was heard., 
“ Here they are !” exclaimed Levasseur, and 
hastened out to meet them. 1 peeped through 
the blind, and to my great alarm saw that Le 
Breton was accompanied by the clerk Dubarle I 
My first impulse was to seize my pistols and 
rush out of the house ; but calmer thoughts I 


soon succeeded, and the improbability that a 
plan had been laid to entrap me recurred forci- 
bly. Still, should the clerk recognize me? 
The situation was undoubtedly a critical one; 
but I was in for it, and must therefore brave the 
matter out in the best way 1 could. • 

Presently a conversation, carried on in a loud, 
menacing tone in the next room between Levas- 
seur and the new-comers, arrested my attention, 
and I softly approached the door to listen. Le 
Breton, I soon found was but half a villain, and 
was extremely anxious that the property should 
I not be dispos^ of till at least another effort had 
been made at negotiation. The others, now 
j that a market for the notes and securities had 
been obtained, were determined to avail them- 
selves of it, and immediately leave the country. 

I The almost agonizing entreaties of Le Breton 
that they would not utterly ruin the house he 
had betrayed, were treated with scornful con- 
tempt, and he was at length silenced by their 
brutal menaces. Le Breton, I further learned, 
'was a cousin of Madame Levasseur, whose 
husband had first pillaged him at play, and then 
suggested the crime which had been committed 
as the sole means of concealing the defalcations 
of which he, Levasseur, had been the occasion 
and pftmoter. 

After a brief delay, all three entered the 
dining-room, and a slight but significant start 
which the clerk Dubarle gave, as Levasseur, 
with mock ceremony, introduced me, made my 
heart, as folk say, leap into my thouth. His 
half-formed .suspicions seemed, however, to be 
dissipated for the moment by the humorous ac- 
count Levasseur gave him of the robbery of 
Mr. Trelawney, and 'we sat down to a very 
handsome dinner. 

A more •uncomfortable one, albeit, I never 
assisted at. The furtive looks of Dubarle, who 
had been only partially reassured, grew more 
and more inquisitive and earnest. Fortunately 
Levasseur was in rollicking spirits and humor, 
and did not heed the unquiet glances of the 
young man; and as for Le Breton, he took lit- 
tle notice of any body. At last this terrible 
dinner was over, and the wunc was pushed 
briskly round. I drank much more freely than 
usual, partly with a view to calm my nerves, 
and partly to avoid remark. It vras nearly the 
time for the Jew's appearance, when Dubarle, 
after a scrutinizing and somewhat imperious 
look at my face, .said abruptly, “ I think. Mon- 
sieur Williams, I have seen you somewhere 
before ?” 

“ Very likely,” I replied, with as much in- 
difference as I could assume. “ Many persons 
have seen me before — ^some of them once or 
twice too often.” 

“ True !” exclaimed Levasseur, with a shout 
“ Trelawney, for instance !” 

“ 1 should like to see monsieur with his wig 
off!” said the clerk, with increasing insolence. 

“Nonsense, Dubarle; you are a fool,” ex- 
claimed Levasseur ; “ and I will not have 
good friend Williams insulted.” 
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Dubarle did not persist, but it was plain 
enough that some^ dim remembrance of my 
features continued to haunt and perplex him. 

At length, and the relief was unspeakable, a 
knock at the outer door announced Jackson — 
Levi Samuel 1 moan. We all jumped up and 
ran to the window. It was the Jew sure 
enough, and admirably he had dressed and now ; 
looked the part. Levasseur went out, and in ; 
a minute or two returned, introducing him. 
Jackson could not suppress a start as he caught 
sight of the tall, mustached addition to the 
expected company; and, although he turned it 
off very well, it drove the Jewish dialect in 
which he had been practicing, completely out 
of his thoughts and speech, as he said, You 
have more company than my friend Williams 
led me to expect ?” 

“A friend— one friend extra, Mr. Samuel,” 
said Levasseur ; “ that is all. Come, sit down, 
let me help you to a glass of wine. You are 
an English Jew I perceive ?” 

“Yes.” 

A silence of a minute or two succeeded, and 
then Levasseur said, “ You are, of course, pre- 
pared for business ?” 

« Yes — that is, if you are reasonable.” 

“ Reasonable ! the most reasonable men in 
the world,” rejoined Levasseur, with a loud 
laugh. “But pray, where is the gold you 
moan to pay us with ?” 

“ If we agree, I will fetch it in half an hour. 
I do not ca:iry bags of sovereigns about with 
me into all companies,” replied Jackson, with 
much readiness. 

“ Well, that’s right enough : and how much 
discount do you charge ?” 

“ I will tell you when I see the securities.” 

Levasseur arose without another, word, and 
left the apartment. He was gone about ten 
minutes, and on his return, deliberately counted 
out the stolen Bank-of-England notes, and bills 
of exchange. Jackson got up from his chair, 
peered close to them, and began noting down 
the amounts in his pocket-book. 1 also rose, 
and pretended to be looking at a picture by the 
fire-place. The moment was a nervous one, as 
the signal had been agreed upon, and could not 
now to changed or deferred. The clerk Du- 
barle also hastily rose, and eyed Jackson with 
fliMning hht indecisive looks. The examination 
of the securities was at length terminated, and 
Jackson began counting the Bank-of-England 
notes aloud, “ One — two — three — ^four — five 1” 
As the signal word passed his lips, he threw 
jiiiwBAlf upon Le Breton, who sat next to him ; 
and at the same moment I passed one of my 
feet between Dubarle’s, and, with a dexterous 
twist hurled him violently on the floor ; another 
instant agi my grasp was on the throat of Le- 
vasseur, wd my pistol at his ear. “ Hurra !” 
we both shouted with eager excitement; and, 
before either of the villains could recover from 
hU surprise, or indeed perfectly comprehend 
what hi^ happened, Levasseur and Le Breton 
were handcuffed, and resistance was out of the 


question. Young Dubarle was next easily se- 
cured^ 

Levasseur, the instant be rtoovered the use 
of his faculties, which the completeness and 
suddenness of the surprise and attack had par- 
alyzed, yelled like a mqdman with rage and 
anger, and but for us, would, I verily believe, 
have dashed his brains out against the walls of 
the room. The other two were calmer, and 
having at last thoroughly pinioned and secured 
thorn, and carefully gathered up the recovered 
plunder, we left Oak Cottage in triumph, let- 
ting ourselves out, for the woman-servant had 
gone off, doubtless to acquaint her mistress 
with the disastrous turn affairs had taken. No 
inquiry was made after either of them. 

An hour afterward the prisoners were secure- 
ly locked up, and 1 hurried to acquaint M. 
Bellebon vrith the fortunate issue of our enter- 
prise. His exultation, it will be readily be- 
lieved, was unbounded ; and I loft him busy 
with letters to the firm, and doubtless one to 
“ cetto chore et aimable Louise,” announcing 
the joyful news. 

The prisoners, after a brief trial, were con- 
victed of felonious conspiracy, and were all 
sentenced to ten 3 'ears’ transportation. Le 
Breton’s sentence, the judge told him, would 
have been for life, but for the contrition he had 
exhibited shortly before his apprehension. 

As Levasseur pfissed me on leaving the dock, 
he exclaimed in French, and in a desperately 
savage tone, “I will repay you for this when I 
return, and that infernal Trelawney too.” 1 
am too much accustomed to threats of this kind 
to be in any way moved by them, and I there- 
fore contented myself by smiling, and a civil 
“ Au revoir — aliens 

[From DickenB'8 Household Words.] 

ATLANTIC WAVES. 

O NE brisk March morning, in the year 1848, 
the brave Steam-Ship Hibernia rolled about 
in the most intoxicated fashion on the broad 
Atlantic, in north latitude fifty-one, and west 
longitude thirty-eight, fifty — the wind blowing 
a hard gale from the west-southwest. To most 
of the passengers the grandeur of the waters 
was a mockery, the fine bearing of the ship 
only a delusion and a snare. Every thing was 
made tight on deck; if any passenger had left 
a toothpick on one of the seats, he would as- 
suredly have found it lashed to a near railing. 
Rope was coiled about every imaginable item ; 
and water dripped from every spar of the gal- 
lant vessel. Now it seemed as though she 
were traveling along through a brilliant gallery, 
flanked on cither side by glittering walls of 
water; now she climbed one of the crested 
walls, and an abyss dark and terrible as the 
famous Maelstrom, which can’t be found any 
where, yawned to receive her. The snorts (ff 
the engine seemed to defy the angry waters ; 
and occasionally when a monster wave coiled 
I about the ship, and thundered against her, she 
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staggered for a moment, only to renew tho 
battle with fresh energy. ^ 

The cooks and stewards went placidly through 
their several daily avocations on board this roll- 
ing, fighting, shaking craft. If they had been 
Belgravian servants, or club-house waiters, they 
could not have performed their duties with more 
profound unconcern. Their coolness appeared 
nothing less than heroic to the poor tumbled 
heaps of clothes with human beings inside, who 
Were scattered about the cabjns below. An 
unhappy vright, who had never before been five 
miles from Boston, was anxiously inquiring of 
) the chief stevrard the precise time in tho course 
of that evening that the vessel might bo ex- 
pected to founder ; while another steward, with 
provoking pertinacity, was asking how many 
would dine in the saloon at six, with tho same 
business-like unconcern, as if the ship were 
gliding along on glass. So tremendous was the 
tossing, so extreme the apparent uncertainty of 
any event except a watery terminus to all ex- 
pectation, that this sort of coolness appeared 
almost wicked. 

Then there was a monster in British form 
actually on deck — not braving, it was said, but 
tempting tho storm to sweep him into eternity. 
He astonished even the ship^s officers. The 
cook did not hesitate to venture a strong opinion 
gainst the sanity of a man who might, if he 
chose, bo snugly ensconced in the cabin out of 
harm's way, but who would remain upon deck, 
in momentary danger of being blown overboard. 
The cook’s theory was not ill supported by tho 
subject of it ; for be was continually placing 
himself in all manner of odd places and gro- 
tesque postures. Sometimes he scrambled up 
q|^ the cuddy -roof; then ho rolled down again 
on the saloon deck ; now he got himself blown 
up on the paddle-box ; that was not high enough 
for him, for when the vessel sunk into a trough 
of the sea, he stood on tip-toc, trying to look 
over the nearest wave. A consultation was 
held in the cuddy, and a resolution was unani- 
mously passed that tho amateur of wind and 
water (which burst over him every minute) was 
either an escaped lunatic or — a College Pro- 
fessor. • 

It was resolved n€m. con, that he was the 
latter ; and from that moment nobody was sur- 
prised at any thing he might choose to do, even 
while the Hibernia was laboring in what the 
mate was pleased to call the most “lively’’ 
manner. The Professor, however, to the dis- 
gust of the sulTerers below, who thought it w^ 
enough to feel the height of tho waves, without 
going to the trouble of measuring them, pursued 
his observations in the face of the contempt of 
the official conclave above mentioned. He took 
up his position on tho cuddy roof, which was 
exactly twenty-three feet three inches above tho 
ship’s line of flotation, and there watched tho 
mighty mountains that sported with the brave 
vessel. Ho was anxious to ascertain tho height 
of these majestic waves, but he found that the 
crests rose so far above the horizon from the 


point where he was standing, that it was utterly 
impossible, without gaining |i greater height for 
observation, that he could arrive at any just 
estimate on the subject. His observations from 
the cuddy-roof proved, however, beyond a doubt, 

I that the majority of these rolling masses of 
I water attained a height of considerably mme 
than twenty-four feet, measuring from the trough 
i of the sea to the crests of the waves. But the 
Professor was not satisfied with this negative 
proof; and in the pursuit of his interesting in- 
quiry, did not feel inclined to be baffied. It is 
impossible to know what the secret thoughts of 
the men at the wheel were, when the valiant 
observer announce^ his intention of making the 
best of his vray from the cuddy-roof to the lar- 
board paddle-box. Now he was to be seen 
tumbling about with the motion of the ship ; at 
one moment clinging to a chain-box; at the 
next, throwing himself into the arms of the 
second mate. Now he is buried in spray, and 
a few minutes afterward his spare form is seen 
clinging to the rails which connect the paddle- 
boxes. 

Despite the storm without, a calm mathe- 
matical process is going on within the mind of 
that ardent observer. The Professor knew he 
was standing at a height of twenty-four feet 
nine inches above the flotation mark of the ship : 
and allowing five feet six inches as the height 
of his eye, he found the elevation he had ob- 
tained to bo altogether thirty feet three inches. 
He now waited till the vessel subsided fairly for 
a few minutes into tho trough of the sea in an 
even and upright position, while the nearest 
approaching wave had its maximum altitude. 
Here he found also, that at least one-half part 
of the wave intercepted by a considerable ele- 
vation his » view of the horizon. Ho declared 
that be frequently observed long ranges extend- 
ing one hundred yards on one or both sides of 
the ship — ^the sea then coming right aft — which 
rose so high above the visible horizon, as to 
form an angle estimated at two to three de- 
grees when the distance of the wave’s crest, 
was about a hundred yards ofl*. This distance 
would add about thirteen feet to the level of the 
eye. This immense elevation occurred about 
every sixth wave. Now and then, when tho 
course of a gigantic wave was impertinently in- 
terfered with by another liquid giant, and they 
thundered together, their breaking crests would 
shoot upward at least ten or fifteen feet higher 
— about half the height of the monument — and 
then pour down a mighty flood upon the poor 
Professor in revenge for hi.s attempt to measure 
their majesties. No quantity of salt water, 
however, could wash him from his post, till he 
had satisfactorily proved, by accurate observa- 
tion, that the average wave 'which passed the 
I vessel was fully equal to the height of his eye 
— or thirty feet three inches — and that the mean 
highest waves, not including tho fighting or 
broken waves, were about forty-three feet above 
the level of the hollow occupied at the moment 
by the ship. 
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Satisfied at length of the truth of his observa- 
tions, the Professor, half-pickled by the salt 
water, and looking, it must bo confessed, veiy 
cold and miserable, descended to the cabin. 
Throughout dinner-time a conversation was 
kept up between the Professor and the captain 
-^the latter appearing to be about the only 
individual on board who took any interest what- 
ever in these scientific proceedings. The ladies, 
one and all, vowed that the Professor was a 
monster, only doing “all this stuff” in mockery 
cf their sufferings. Toward night the wind in- 
creased to a hurricane ; the ship trembled like 
a frightened child before the terrible combat of 
the elements. Night, with her pall, closed in 
the scene: it was a w^ild and solemn time. 
Toward morning the 'wind abated. For thirty 
hours a violent northwest gale had swept over 
the heaving bosom of the broad Atlantic. 

This reflection hastened the dressing and 
breakfasting operations of the Professor, who 
tumbled up on deck at about ten o’clock in the 
morning. The storm had been subdued for 
several hours, and there was a visible decrease 
in the height of the waves. He took up his old 
position on the cuddy-roof, and soon observed, 
that, even then, when the sea was comparatively 
quiet, ten waves overtook the vessel in succes- 
sion, w'hich all rose above the apparent horizon ; | 
consequently they must have been more than 
twenty-three feet — probably about twenty-six i 
feet — from ridge to hollow. From the larboard 
paddle-box, ^o which the Professor once more 
scrambled, he observed that occasionally four or 
five waves in succession rose above the visible I 
horizon — Whence they must have been more than 
thirty feet W'aves. He also observed that the 
weaves no longer ran in long ridges, but pre- 
sented more the form of cones moderate 
elongation. 

Having so far satisfied himself as to the 
height of Atlantic 'waves in a gale of wind (the 
Professor's estimate must not be taken as the 
measurement of the highest known waves, but 
simply as that of a rough Atlantic sea), he 
directed his attention to minuter and more 
difficult observations. He determined to mea- 
sure the period of time occupied by the regular 
waves in overtaking the ship, their width from 
crest to crest, and the rate of their traveling. 
The firs1%point to be known was the speed of 
the ship ; this he ascertained to be nine knots. 
His next object was to note her course in refer- 
ence to the direction of the waves. He found 
that the true course of the vessel was east, and 
that the waves came from the west-northwest, 
so that they passed under the vessel at a con- 
siderable angle. The length of the ship 'was 
stated to be two hundred and twenty feet. 
Provided with this information the Professor 
renewed his observations. He proceeded to 
43onnt the seconds the crest of a wave took to 
travel from stern to stem of the vessel ; these he 
ascertained to be six. Ho then counted the 
time \rhich intervened between the moment 
when one crest touched the stern of the vessel. 


and the next touched it, and he found the aver- 
age iij^erval to be sixteen seconds and a fraction. 
These results gave him at onoe the width be- 
tween crest and crest. As the crest traveled 
two hundred and twenty feet (or the length of 
the vessel) in six seconds, and sixteen seconds 
elapsed before the next crest touched the stern, 
it was clear that the wave was nearly three 
times the length of the vessel; to write ac- 
curately, there was a distance of six hundred 
and five feet from crest to crest. 

The Professor did not forget that the oblique 
course of the ship elongated her line over the 
waves ; this elongation he estimated at forty-five 
feet, reducing the probable average distance be- 
tween crest and crest to five hundred and fifty- 
nine feet. 

Being quite satisfied with the result of this 
experiment, the hardy Professor, still balancing 
himself on his giddy height, to the wonder and 
amusement of the sailors, found that the calcu- 
lations ho had already made did not give him 
the actual velocity of the waves. A wave-crest 
certainly passed from stern to stem in six 
seconds, but then the ship was traveling in the 
same direction, at the rate of nine geographical 
miles per hour, or 15' 2 feet per second; this 
rate the Professor added to the former measure, 
which gave 790' 5 feet for the actual distance 
traversed by the w^ave in 16*5 seconds, being at 
the rate of 32' 67 English miles per hour. This 
computation was afterw^ard compared with cal- 
culations made from totally diiferent data by 
Mr. Scott Russell, and found to be quite correct. 

With these facts the Professor scrambled from 
the larboard paddle-box of the Hibernia. He 
had also made some observations on the forms 
of waves. When the wind blows steadily fr^m 
one point, they are generally regular ; but when 
it is high and gusty, and shifts from point to 
point, the sea is broken up, and the waves take 
a more conical shape, and assume fantastical 
crests. While the sea ran high, the Professor 
observed now and then a ridge of waves extend- 
ing from about a quarter to a third of a mile in 
length, forming, as it 'were, a rampart of water. 
This ridge was sometimes straight, and some- 
times bent as of a present form, with the central 
mass of water higher than the rest, and not 
unfrequently with two or three semi-elliptical 
mounds in diminishing series on either side of 
the highest peak. 

When the wind had subsided, a few of the 
bolder passengers crawled upon deck in the 
oddest imaginable costumes. They had not 
much to encounter, for about a third part of the 
greater undulations averaged only twenty-four 
ibet, from crest to hollow, in height. These 
higher waves could be seen and selected from 
the pigmy waves about them, at the distance 
of a quarter of a mile from the ship. 

The Professor had been very unpopular on 
board while the stormy weather lasted, and 
the ladies had vowed that he was a sarcastic 
creature, who would have bis little joke on the 
gravest calamities of life; but as the waves 
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decreased in bulk, and the wind lulled, and the 
sun shone, and the men took off their og-skin 
coats, and the cabin-windows were opened, the 
frowns of the fair voyagers wore off. Perfect 
good-will was general before the ship sighted 
Liverpool ; and even the cook, as he prepared 
the last dinner for the passengers, was heard to 
declare (in confidence to one of the stokers) that, 
after all, there might be something worth know- 
ing in the Professor’s observations. 

When the Professor landed a^ Liverpool, he 
would, on no account, suffer the carpet-bag, 
oontaining his calculations, to be taken out of 
his sight. Several inquisitive persons, however, 
made the best use of their own eyes, to ascer- 
tain the name of the extraordinary observer, and 
found it to be legibly inscribed with the well- 
known name of Scoresby. 

That his investigations may be the more 
readily impressed on the reader’s mind, ure 
oonclude w'ith a summary of them. It would 
seem from Dr. Scoresby’s intrepid investiga- 
tions, that the highest waves of the Atlantic 
average in 


Altitude f . . . 43 feet 

Mean Distance between each Wave 5 j9 ** 

Width from Crest to Crest 600 “ 


Interval of Time between each wave 16 seconds 
Velocity of each Wave per hour. . . 32^ miles. 


HOW TO KILL CLEVER CHILDREN.* 

A t any time in life, excessive and continued 
mental exertion is hurtful ; but in infancy 
and early youth, when the structure of the brain 
is still immature and delicate, permanent injury 
is more easily produced by injudicious treatment 
tli^ at any .subsequent period. In this respect, 
the analogy is complete between the brain and 
the other parts of the body, as is exemplified in 
the injurious effects of premature exercise of the 
bones and muscles. Scrofulous and rickety chil- 
dren are the most usual sufferers in this way. 
They are generally remarkable for large heads, 
great precocity of understanding, and small, 
delicate bodies. But in such instances, the 
great size of the brain, and the acuteness of the 
mind, arc the results of morbicLgrowtb, and even 
with the best management, the child passes the 
first years of its life constantly on the brink of 
active disease. Instead, however, of trying to 
repress its mental activity, as they should, the 
fond parents, misled by the promise of genius, 
too often excite it still further by unceasing 
cultivation and the never-failing stimulus of 
praise ; and finding its progress, for a time, 
equal to their warmest wishes, they look for- 
ward w4th ecstasy to the day when its talents 
will break forth and shod a lustre on their name. 
But in exact proportion as the picture becomes 
brighter to their fancy, the probability of its be- 
coming realized becomes less; for the brain, 
worn out by premature exertion, either becomes 

* From Mayiiew'§ Treatise on Popular Education/* 
soon to be issued from the press of Messrs. Haipor and 
Brothers. • 


diseased or loses its tone, leaving the mental 
powers feeble and depressod«for the remainder 
of life. Ihe exj^cted prodigy is thus, in the 
end, easily outstripped in the social race by 
many whose dull outset promised him an easy 
victory. ^ 

To him who takes for his guide the necessi- 
ties of the constitution, it will be obvious that 
the modes of treatment commonly reso^^ed to 
should in such cases be reversed ; and that, in- 
stead of straining to the utmost the already ir- 
ritable powers of the precocious child, leaving 
his dull competitors to ripen at leisure, a sys- 
tematic attempt ought to be made, from early 
infancy, to rouse to potion the languid faculties 
of the latter, while no pains should be spared to 
moderate and give tone to the activity of the 
former. Bat instead of this, the prematurely 
intelligent child is generally sent to school, and 
tasked with lessons at an unusually early age, 
while the healthy but more backward boy, who 
requires to be stimulated, is kept at home in 
idleness merely on account of his backwardness. 
A double error is here committed, and the con- 
sequences to the active-minded boy are not unfre- 
quently the permanent loss both of health and 
of his envied superiority of intellect. 

In sfleaking of children of this description, 
Dr. Brigham, in an excellent little work on the 
influence of mental excitement on health, re- 
marks as follows : “ Dangerous forms of scrof- 
ulous disease among children have repeatedly 
fallen under my observation, for wlhch I could 
not account in any other way than by supposing 
that the brain had been excited at the expense 
of the other parts of the system, and at a time 
in life when nature is endeavoring to perfect all 
the organs of the body; and after the disease 
commenced, f have seen, with grief, the influence 
of the same cause in retarding or preventing 
recovery. I have seen several affecting and 
melancholy instances of children, flve or six 
years of age, lingering a while with diseases 
from which those less gifted readily recover, 
and at last dying, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts to restore them. During their sickness 
they constantly manifested a passion for books 
and mental excitement, and wore admired for 
the maturity of their minds. The chance for 
the recovery of such precocious children is, in 
my opinion, small when attacked by disease; 
and several medical men have informed me that 
their own observations had led them to form the 
same opinion, and have remarked that, in two 
cases of sickness, if one of the patients was a 
child of superior and highly-cultivated mental 
I powers, and the other one equally sick, but 
whose mind had not been excited by study, 
they should feel less confident of the recovery 
of the farmer than of the latter. This mental 
precocity results from an unnatural development 
of one organ of the body at the expense of the 
constitution.” 

There can be little doubt but that ignorance 
on the part of parents and teachers, is the 
principal cause tl^t leads to the too early and 
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excessive cultivation of the minds of children, 
and especially ofr such as are precocious and 
delicate. Hence the necessity of imparting in- 
struction on this subject to both parents and 
teachers, and to all persons who are in any way 
pharged with the care and education of the 
young. This necessity becomes the more im- 
perative from the fact that the cupidity of au- 
thors and publishers has led to the preparation 
of ^^o&ildren’s books,” many of which are an- 
nounced as purposely prepared “for children 
from two to thfve years old I” 1 might instance 
advertisements of “Infant Manuals” of botany, 
geometry, and astronomy I 

In not a few isolated families, but in many 
neighborhoods, villages, and cities, in various 
parts of the country, children under three years 
of age are not only required to commit to 
memory many verses, texts of Scripture, and 
stories, but are frequently sent to school for six 
hours a day. Few children are kept back later 
than the age of /our, unless they reside a great 
distance from school, and some not even then. 
At home, too, they are induced by all sorts of 
excitements to learn additional tasks, or peruse 
, juvenile books and magazines, till the nervous 
system becomes enfeebled, and the health brok- I 
en. “ I have myself,” says Hr. BrighanS, “seen 
many children 'who are supposed to passess 
almost miraculous mental po'wers, experiencing 
these eflfccts and sinking under them. Some of 
them died early, when but six or eight years of 
age, but tl^aniiested to the last a maturity of 
understanding, which only increased the agony 
of separation. Their minds, like some of the 
fairest flowers were “ no sooner blown than 
blasted others have grown up to manhood, 
but with feeble bodies and disordered nervous 
aystem, which subjected them to Ifypochondria- 
sis, dyspepsy, and all the Protean forms of nerv- 
ous disease *, others of the class of early prod- 
igies exhibit in manhood but small mental 
powers, and arc the mere pa.ssive instruments 
of those w’ho in early life were accounted far 
their inferiors.” 

This hot-bed system of education is not con- 
fined to the United States, but is practiced less 
or more in all civilized countries. Dr. Combo, 
of Scotland, gives an account of one of these 
early pqpdigies, whose fate he witnessed. The 
oircumstances were exactly such as those above 
described. The prematurely developed intellect 
was admired, and constantly stimulated by in- 
judicious praise, and by daily exhibition to 
every visitor who chane^ to call. Entertain- 
ing books were thrown in its way, reading by 
the fireside encouraged, play and exercise neg- 
lected, the diet allowed to be full and heating, 
and the appetite pampered by every delicacy. 
The results were the speedy deterioration of a 
weak constitution, a high degree of nervous 
sensibility, deranged digestion, disordered bow- 
els, defective nutrition, and, lastly, deaths at the 
very time when the interest excited by the 
mental precocity was at its height. 

C' Such, however, is the ignorance of the major- 


ity of parents and teachers on all physiological 
subj^ts, that when one of these infant prodigieB 
dies Iran erroneous treatment, it is not unusual 
to publish a memoir of his life, that other 
parents and teachers may see by what means 
such transcendent qualities were called forth. 
Dr. Brigham refers to a memoir of this kind, in 
which the history of a child, aged four years 
and eleven months, is narrated as approved by 
several judicious persons, ministers and others, 
all of whom upited in the request that it might 
be published, and all agreed in the opinion that 
a knowledge of the manner in which the child 
was treated, together with the results, would be 
profitable to both parents and children, and a 
benefit to the cause of education.” This infant 
philosopher was “ taught hymns before he could 
speak plainly “ reasoned with,” and constant- 
ly instructed until his last illness, which, “ with- 
o/ut any assignable cause,” put on a violent and 
unexpected form, and carried him off! 

As a warning to others not to force education 
I too soon or too fast, this case may be truly prof- 
I itable to both parents and children, and a bene- 
fit to the cause of education j but as an example 
to be followed^ it assuredly can not be too strong- 
ly or too loudly condemned. 

[From the Dublin University Magazine.} 

MAURICE TIERNAY, 

THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

{Continued from Page 639 ) 

CIlAPTEll XVI. 

“am old GEME21AL OF T2iE JRISU BRIGADE.” 

I N obedience to an order which arrived at 
Saumur one morning in the July of 179S, I 
was summoned before the commandant of the 
school, when the following brief colloquy en- 
sued : 

“Maurice Ticrnay,” said he, reading from 
the record of the school, “ why are you called 
rirlandab?” 

“I am Irish by descent, sir.” 

“ Ha ! by descent. Your father was then an 
Emigr6 ?” 

“No, sir — my*great grandfather.” 

“ Parbleu ! that is going very far back. Are 
you aware of the causes which induced him to 
leave his native country ?” 

“They were connected with political trou- 
bles, I’ve heard, sir. He took part against the 
English, my father told me, and was obliged to 
make his escape to save his life.” 

“You then hate the English, Maurice?” 

“ My grandfather certainly did not love them, 
sir.” 

“ Nor can you, boy, ever forgive their having 
exiled your family from country and home : 
every man of honor retains the memory of such 
injuries.” 

“I can scarcely deem that an injuiy, sir, 
which has made me a French citizen,” said I, 
proudly. 

‘^Truo, boy — ^you say what is perfectly true 
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and just j any sacrifice of fortune or patrimony 
is cheap at such a price ; still you have steered 
a wrong — a deep and irreparable wrong — and 
as a Frenchman you arc ready to avenge it.” 

Although I had no very precise notion, either 
as to the extent of thc^ hardships done me, nor 
in what way I was to demand the reparation, I 
gave the assent he seemed to expect. 

“ You are well acquainted with the language, 
I believe ?” continued he. 

“1 can read and speak English tolerably 
well, sir.” 

“ But I speak of Irish, boy — of the language 
which is spoken by your fellow-countrymen,” 
said he, rebukingly. 

“I have always heard, sir, that this has 
fallen into disuse, and is little known, save 
among the peasantry in a few secluded dis- 
tricts.” 

Ho seemed impatient as I said this, and re- 
ferred once more to the paper before him, from 
whose minutes he appeared to have been speak- 
ing. 

“You must be in error, boy. 1 find here 
that the nation is devotedly at^hed to its tra- 
ditions and its literature, and feels no injury 
deeper than the insulting substitution of a for- 
eign tongue for their own noble language.” 

“ Of myself I know nothing, sir j the little I 
b^YpiJpurnAd was acquired when a mere child.” 

“ Ah, then you probably forgot, or may 
never have hoard the fact ; but it is as I tell 
you. This, which 1 hold here, is the report of 
a highly-distinguished and most influential per- 
sonage, who lays great stress upon the circum- 
stance. I am sorry, Tiernay, very sorry, that 
you are unacquainted with the language.” 

continued for some minutes to brood over 
this disappointment, and, at last, returned to 
the paper before him. 

“The geography of the country — what 
knowledge have you on that subject?” 

“No more, sir, than I may possess of other 
countries, and merely learned from maps.” 

“ Bad again,” muttered he to htpiself. “Mad- 
yett calls these ^ essentials but we shall see.” 
Then addressing me, he said, “Tiernay, the 
object of my present interrogatory is to inform 
you that the Directory is about to send an ex- 
pedition to Ireland to assist in the liberation of 
tliat enslaved people. It has been suggested 
that young officers and soldiers of Irish descent 
might render peculiar service to the cause, and 
I have selected you for an opportunity which 
will convert those worsted epaulets into bullion.” 

This, at least, was intelligible news, and now 
1 began to listen with more attention. 

“There is a report,” said he, laying down 
before mo a very capacious manuscript, “ which 
you will carefully peruse. Here are the latest 
pamphlets setting forth the state of public opin- 
ion in Ireland ; and here are various maps of 
the coast, the harbors, and the strongholds of 
that country, with all of which you may employ 
yourself advantageously ; and if, on considering 
the subject, you feel disposed to volunteer — ^for | 


as a volunteer only could your services be ao- 
cepted— -I will willingly support your request 
by all the influence in my power.” 

“I am ready to do so at ‘once, sir,” said I, 
eagerly ; “ 1 have no need to know any more 
than you have told me.” 

“ Well said, boy ; I like your ardor. Write 
your petition, and it shall be forwarded to-day 
1 will also try and obtain for you the same reg- 
imental rank you hold in the school” — l^was a 
sergeant — “ it will depend upon yourself after- 
ward to secure a further advancement. You 
arc now free from duty; lose no time, there- 
fore, in storing your mind with every possible 
information, and be.ready to set out at a mo- 
ment's notice.” 

“Is the expedition so nearly ready, sir?” 
asked I, eagerly. 

Ho nodded, and with a significant admoni- 
tion as to secrecy, dismissed me, bursting with 
anxiety to examine the stores of knowledge 
before me, and prepare myself with all the de- 
tails of a plan in which already I took the live- 
liest interest. Before the week expired, 1 re- 
ceived an answer from the minister, accepting 
the ofier of my services. The reply found me 
deep in those studies, which I scarcely could 
boar tef quit even at meal-times. Never did I 
experience such an all-devouring passion for a 
theme as on that occasion. “Ireland” never 
left my thoughts*, her wrongs and sufferings 
were everlastingly before me ; all the cruelties 
of centuries — oil the hard tyranny if the penal 
laws — the dire injustice of caste oppression — 
filled me with indignation and anger ; while, on 
the other hand, 1 conceived the highest admira- 
tion of a people who, undeterred by the might 
and power of England, resolved to strike a 
great blow far liberty. 

The enthusiasm ol the people — ^tho ardent 
darings of a valor whoso impetuosity was its 
greatest difficulty — ^their high romantic temper- 
ament — their devotion — their gratitude — the 
child-like trustfulness of their natures, were all 
traits, scattered through the various narratives, 
which invariably attracted mo, and drew me 
more strongly to their oause-^ven from affeo- 
tion than reason. 

Madyett's memoir was filled with these, and 
he, I concluded, must know them well, being, 
as it was asserted, one of the ancient nobility of 
the land, and who now desired nothing better 
than to throw rank, privilege, and title into the 
scale, and do battle for the liberty and equality 
of his countrymen. How I longed to see this 
great man, whom my fancy arrayed in all the 
attributes he so lavishly bestowed upon hb 
countrymen, for they were not only, in his de- 
scription, the boldest and the bravest, but the 
handsomest people of Europe. 

As to the success of the enterprise, whatever 
doubts I had at first conceived, from an esti- 
mate of the immense resources of England, 
w^ere speedily solved, as 1 read of the enormous 
preparations the Irish had made for the strug- 
gle. I'he Roman Catholics, Madyett said, 
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were three millions, the Dissenters another 
miUion, all eager for freedom and French alli- 
ance, wanting nothing but the appearance of a 
small armed force to give them the necessary 
organization and discipline. They were some- 
fwhat deficient, he acknowledged, in fire-arms 
—cannon they had none whatever; but the 
character of the conntiy, which consisted of 
mountains, valleys, ravines, and gorges, reduced 
war to the mere chivalrous features of personal 
encounter. What interminable descriptions did 
I wade through of clubs and associations, the 
very names of which were a puzzle to me — ^the 
great union of all appearing to be a society 
called “Defenders,” whosa oath bound them to 
“fidelity to the united nations of France and 
Ireland.” 

So much for the one side. For the other, it 
was asserted that the English forces then in 
garrison in Ireland, were below contempt : the 
militia, being principally Irish, might be relied 
on for taking the popular side ; and as to the 
Regulars, they were either “ old men, or boys,” 
incapable of active service ; and several of the 
regiments, being Scotch, greatly disaffected to 
the government. Then, again, as to the navy, 
the sapors in the English fieet were more than 
two-thirds Irishmen, all Catholics, and all dis- 
affected. 

That the enterprise contained every element 
of success, then, who could doubt ? The nation, 
in the premortion of ten to one, were for the 
movement. On their side lay not alone the 
wrongs to avenge, but the courage, the energy, 
and the daring. Their oppressors were as 
weak as tyrannical, their cause was a bad one, 
and their support of it a hollow semblance of 
superiority. 

If I read these statements with ardor and 
avidity, one larking sense of doubt alone ob- 
truded itself on my reasonings. Why, with all 
those guarantees of victory, with every thing 
that can hallow a cause, and give it stability 
and strength — ^why did the Irish ask for aid? 
If they were, as they alleged, an immense ma- 
jority — ^if theirs was all the heroism and the 
daring — ^if the struggle was to be maintained 
against a miserably inferior force, weakened by 
age, incapacity, and dbafiection — ^what need 
had they of Frenchmen on their side? The 
answer all such doubts, however, was “ the 
Irish were deficient in organization.” 

Not only was the explanation a very sufficient 
one, but it served in a high degree to flatter our 
vanity. We were, then, to be organizers of 
Ireland ; from us were they to take the lessons 
of civilization, which should prepare them for 
freedom— ours was the task to discipline their 
valor, and train their untaught intelligence. 
Once landed in the country, it was to our 
standard they were to rally ; from us were to 
go forth the orders of every movement and 
measure ; to us this new land was to be an A7/- 
dorado. Madyett significantly hinted every 
where at the unbounded gratitude of Irishmen ; 
and more than hinted at the future fate of cer- 


tain confiscated estates. One phrase, ostenta- 
tiouely set forth in capitals, asserted that the 
best general of the French Republic could not 
be any where employed with so much reputa- 
tion and profit. There was, then, every thing 
to stimulate the soldiernn such an enterprise- 
honor, fame, glory, and rich rewards were all 
among the prizes. 

It was when deep in the midst of those studies, 
poring over maps and reports, taxing my mem- 
I ory with hard names, and getting off by heart 
dates, distances, and numbers, that the order 
came for me to repair at once to Paris, where 
the volunteers of the expedition were to assemble. 
My rank of sergeant had been confirmed, and in 
this capacity, as “sous officier,” I was ordered 
to report myself to General Kilmaine, the Ad- 
jutant-General of the expedition, then living in 
the “ Rue Chanteroine.” I was also given the 
address of a certain Lestaing — Rue Tarbout — 
a tailor, from whom, on producing a certificate, 
I was to obtain my new uniform. 

Full as I was of the whole theme, thinking 
of the expedition by day, and dreaming of it by 
night, I was still little prepared for the enthu- 
siasm it was at that very moment exciting in 
every society of the capital. For some time 
previous a great number of Irish emigrants had 
made Paris their residence ; some were men of 
good position and ample fortune; some 
individuals of considerable ability and intelli- 
gence. All were enthusiastic, and ardent in 
temperament— devotedly attached to their coun- 
try — hearty haters of England, and proportion- 
ately attached to all that was French. These 
sentiments, coupled with a certain ease of man- 
ner, and a faculty of adaptation, so peculiarly 
Irish, made them general favorites in sooiety ; 
and long before the Irish question had found any 
favor with the public, its national supporters had 
won over the hearts and good wishes of all 
Paris to the cause. 

Well pleased, then, as I was, with my hand- 
some uniform of green and gold, my small 
chapeau, with its plume of cock’s feathers, and 
the embroidered shamrock on my collar, I was 
not a little struck by the excitement my first 
appearance in thb street created. Accustomed 
to see a hundred strange military costumes — 
the greater number, I own, more singular than 
tasteful — the Parisians, I concluded, 'would 
scarcely notice mine in the crowd. Not so, 
however ; the print-shops had already given the 
impulse to the admiration, and the “ Irish Vol- 
unteer of the Guard” was to be seen in every 
window, in all the “ gloiy of his bravery.” Tho- 
heroic character of the expedition, too, was 
typified by a great variety of scenes, in which 
the artist’s imagination had all the credit. In 
one picture the “jcuno Irlandais” was planting 
a national flag of very capacious dimensions on 
the summit of his native mountains; here he 
was storming “ La chateau de Dublin,” a most 
formidable fortress perched on a rock above the 
sea; here he was crowning the heights of “La 
citadelle de Cork,” a very Gibraltar in strength; 
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or ho was haranguing the native chieftains, a 
highly picturesque group— a cross between a 
knight crusader and a south-sea islander. 

My appearance, therefore, in the streets was 
the signal for general notice and admiration, 
and more than one cclknpliment was uttered, 
purposely loud enough to reach me, on the ele- 
gance and stylo of my equipment. In the 
pleasant flurry of spirits excited by this flattery, 

1 arrived at the general’s quarters in the Rue 
Chantereine. It was consideraUy before the 
time of his usual receptions, but the glitter of 
my epaulets, and the air of assurance 1 had as- 
humod, so far imposed upon the old servant who 
Acted as valet, that he at once introduced me 
i\to a small saloon, and after a brief pause pre- 
smted roe to the general, who was reclining on 
a wfa at his breakfast. Although far advanced 
in years, and evidently broken by bad health, 
General Kilmaine still preserved traces of great 
personal advantages, while his manner exhibited 
all that polished ease and courtesy which was 
said to bo peculiar to the Irish gentleman of the 
French court. Addressing me in English, he 
invited me to join his meal ; aid on my declin- 
ing, as having already breakfasted, he said, “ I 
perceive, from your name, we are countrymen j 
and as your uniform tells me the service in 
which you are engaged, we may speak with 
„Atfi«^confidence. Tell me then, frankly, all 
tliat you know of the actual condition of Ire- 
land.” 

Conceiving that this question applied to the 
result of my late studies, and was meant to 
elicit the amount of my information, I at once 
began a recital of what I had learned from the 
books and reports I had been reading. My 
stnliatics were perfect — they had been gotten 
off by heart j my sympathies were, for the same 
reason, most eloquent j my indignation was 
boundless on the wrongs I deplored, and in fact, 
in the fifteen minutes during which ho permitted 
me to declaim without interruption, I had gone 
through the whole “cause of Ireland,” from 
Henry 11. to George III. • 

“You have been reading Mr. Madyett, I 
perceive,” said he, with a smile ; “ but I would 
rather hear something of yoirf own actual ex- 
perience. Tell me, therefore, in what condition 
are the people at this moment, as regards pov- 
erty ?” ^ 

“I have never been in Ireland, general,” 
said I, not w^ithont some shame at the avowal 
coming so soon after my eloquent exhortation. 

“Ah, I perceive,” said he, blandly, “of Irish 
origin, and a relative probably of that very dis- 
tinguished soldier, Count Maurice do Tiernay, 
who served in the Garde du Corps.” 

“His only son, general,” said I, blushing 
with eagerness and pleasure at the praise of roy 
father. 

“ Indeed !” said he, smiling courteously, and 
seeming to meditate on my words. “There 
was not a better nor a braver sabre in the corps 
than your father — a very few more of such men 
might have saved the monarchy — as it was. 


they dignified its fall. And to whose guidance 
and care did you owe your early training, for I 
see you have not been neglected ?” 

A few words told him the principal events of 
my early years, to which he listened with deep 
attention. At length he said, “ And now yout 
are about to devote your acquirements and en- 
ergy to this new expedition?” 

“ All, general ! Every thing that I h^ve is 
too little ior such a cause.” 

“You say truly, boy,” said he, warmly; 
“ would that so go^ a cause had better leaders. 

I mean,” added he, hurriedly, “wiser ones. 
Men more conversant with the actual state of 
events, more fit to eope with the great difll- 
culties before them, more ready to take ad- 
vantage of circumstances, whose outward mean- 
ing will often prove deceptive. In fact. Irishmen 
of character and capacity, tried soldiers, and 
good patriots. Well, well, let us hope the best. 
In whose division are you?” 

“ I have not yet heard, sir. I have presented 
myself here to-day to receive your orders.” 

“ There again is another instance of thetf^ in- 
capacity,” cried he, passionately. “ Why,^oy, 
I have no command, nor any function. I did 
accept office under General Hoche, bqf he is 
not to leaf! the present expedition.”^ 

“ And who is, sir ?” 

“ I can not tell you. A week ago they talked 
of Grouchy, then of Hardy; yesterday it was 
Humbert ; to-day it may be Bonaparte, and to- 
morrow yourself I Ay, Tiernay, thif great and 
good cause has its national fatality attached to 
it, and is so wrapped up in low intrigue and 
falsehood, that every minister becomes in turn 
disgusted with the treachery and mendacity he 
meets with, and bequeaths the question to some 
official undeiling, meet partisan for the mock 
patriot he treats with.” 

“But the expedition will sail, general?” 
asked I, sadly discomfited by this tone of de- 
spondency. 

He made me no answer, but sat for some time 
absorbed in his own thoughts. At last ho looked 
up, and said, “ You ought to be in the army of 
Italy, boy ; the great teacher of war is there.” 

“ I know it, sir, but my whole heart is in this 
struggle. I feel that Ireland has a claim on all 
who derived even a name from her soil. Do you 
not believe that, the expedition will sail?” 

Again he was silent and thoughtful. 

“Mr. Madyett would say. Yes,” said he, 
scornfully, “ though, certes, he would not volun- 
teer to bear it company.” 

“Colonel Cherin, general 1” said the valet, 
as he flung open the door for a young officer in 
a staff-uniform. I arose at oftce to withdraw, 
but the general motioned to me to wait in an 
adjoining room, as he desired to speak with me 
again. 

Scarcely five .minutes had elapsed when I vraa 
summoned once more before him. 

“ You have come at a most opportune mo- 
ment, Tiernay,” said he; “Colonel Cherin in- 
forms me that an expedition is ready to sail from 
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Roohelle at the first favorable wind. General 
Humbert has tha command ; and if you are dis- 
posed to join him I will give you a letter of 
presentation.’^ 

Of course I did not hesitate in 'accepting the 
•offer ; and while the general drew over his desk 
to write the letter, I withdrew toward the win- 
dow to converse with Colonel Cherin. 

“ Xou might have waited long enough,” said 
he, laughing, the affair had been in other 
hands than Humbert’s. The delays and dis- 
cussions of the ofiicial people, the difficulty of 
any thing like agreement, the want of money, 
and fifty other causes, would have detained the 
fleet till the English gof scent of the whole. 
But Humbert has taken the short road in the 
matter. He only arrived at La Rochelle five 
days ago, and now he is ready to weigh anchor.” 

And in what way has he accomplished this ?” 
asked I, in some curiosity. 

“ By a method,” replied he, laughing again, 
“which is usually reserved for an enemy’s coun- 
try. Growing weary of a correspondence with 
the minister, which seemed to make little progress, 
and urged on by the enthusiastic stories of the 
Irish refugees, he resolved to wait no longer; 
and so he has called on the merchants and mag- 
istrates to advance him a sum on military re- 
quisition, together with such stores and necessa- 
ries as he stands in need of.” 

“ And they have complied ?” asked I. 

“ParbleuI that have they. In the first place, 
they had no other choice ; and in the second, they 
are but too happy to get rid of him and his 
‘ Legion Noir,’ as they are called, so cheaply. 
A thousand louis and a thousand muskets would 
not pay for the damage of these vagabonds each 
night they spent in the town.” ^ 

1 confess that this description did not tend to 
exalt the enthusiasm I had conceived for the 
expedition ; but it was too late for hesitation — 
too late for even a doubt. Go forward I shonld, 
whatever might come of it. And now the gen- 
eral had finished his letter, which, having sealed 
and addressed, he gave into ray hand, saying, 
“ This will very probably obtain you promotion, 
if not at once, at least on the first vacancy. 
Good-by, my lad; there may be hard knocks 
going where you will be, but I’m certain you’ll 
not disgrace the good name you bear, nor the 
true ca^ for which you are fighting. I would 
that I had youth and strength to stand beside 
you in the struggle. Good-by.” 

He shook me affectionately by both hands ; 
the colonel, too, bade me adieu not less cordial- 
ly ; and I took my leave with a heart overflow- 
ing with gratitude and delight. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

LA noCHELLE. 

La Roohellb is a quiet little town at the 
bottom of a small bay, the mouth of which 
almost closed up by two islands. There is a 
sleepy, peaceful air about the place — a sort of 
drowsy languor pervades every thing and every 


body about it, that tells of a town whose days 
of blisy prosperity have long since passed hy, 
and which is dragging out life, like some retir^ 
tradesman — too poor for splendor, but rich enough 
to be idle. A long avenue of lime-trees incloses 
the harbor ; and here the* merchants conduct their 
bargains, while their wives, seated beneath the 
shade, discuss the gossip of the place over their 
work. All is patriarchal and primitive as Hol- 
land itself; the very courtesies of life exhibiting 
that ponderous stateliness which insensibly re- 
minds one of the land of dykes and broad breeches. 
It is the least “French” of any town I have ever 
seen in France ; none of that light merriment, 
that gay volatility of voice and air which form 
the usual atmosphere of a French town. All 
is still, orderly, and sombre; and yet on the night 
in which— something more than fifty years back 
— ^I first entered it, a very different scene was 
presented to my eyes. 

It was about ten o’clock; and by a moon 
nearly full, the diligence rattled along the cov- 
ered ways of the old fortress, and crossing many 
a moat and draw-bridge, the scenes of a once 
glorious strugglu, entered the narrow streets, 
traversed a wide place, and drew up within the 
ample portals of “ La Poste.” 

Before I could remove the wide capote which 
I wore, the waiter ushered me into a large salon 
where a party of about forty persons were i^tea 
at supper. With a few exceptions they were 
all military officers, and sous-officiers of the ex- 
pedition, whose noisy ga 3 ^cty and boisterous mirth 
sufficiently attested that the entertainment had 
begun a considerable time before. 

A profusion of bottles, some empty, others in 
the way to become so, covered the table, amidst 
which lay the fragments of a common table-d^ote 
supper — largo dishes of segars and basins of 
tobacco figuring beside the omelettes and the 
salad. 

The noise, the crash, the heat, the smoke, and 
the confu.sion — the clinking of glasses, the sing- 
ing, and the speech-making, made a scene of 
such turmoil *and uproar, that I would gladly 
have retired to some quieter atmosphere, when 
suddenly an accidental glimpse of my uniform 
caught some eyes among the revelers, and a 
shout was raised of “ Holloa, comrades ! here's 
one of the ' Gardes’ among us.” And at once 
the whole assembly rose up to greet me. For 
full ten minutes 1 had to submit to a series of 
salutations, which led to every form, from hand- 
shaking and embracing to kissing ; while, per- 
fectly unconscious of any cause for my popular- 
ity, I went through the ceremonies like one in a 
dream. 

“ Where’s Kilmaine ?” “ What of Hardy ?” 

“ Is Grouchy coming ?” “ Can the Brest fleet 

sail ?” “ How many line-of-battle ships have 

they?” “What’s the artillery force?” “Have 
you brought any money ?” This last question, 
the most frequent of all, was suddenly poured 
in upon me, and with a fortunate degree of 
rapidity, that I had no time for a reply, bad I 
I even the means of making one. 
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“ Let the lad have a seat and a glass of wine 
before he submite to this interrogatory,” laid a 
fine, jolly-looking old chef-d'esoadron at the head 
of the table, while he made a place for me at his 
side. Now, tell us, boy, what number of the 
Gardes are to be of ouV party ?” 

I looked a little blank at the question, for in 
truth I had not heard of the corps before, nor 
was I aware that it was their uniform I was 
then wearing. 

Come, come, be frank witfas us, lad,” said 
he; “we are all comrades here. Confound 
secrecy, say I.” 

“ Ay, ay !” cried the whole assembly together 
— confound secrecy. We are not bandits nor 
highwaymen ; we have no need of concealment.” 

“I’ll be as frank as you can wish, comrades,” 
said I ; “ and if I lose some importance in your 
eyes by owning that I am not the master of a 
single state secret, I prefer to tell you so, to at- 
tempting any unvrorthy disguise. 1 come here, 
by orders from General Kilmaine, to join your 
ox])edition ; and except this letter for General 
Humbert, 1 have no claim to any oonsideration 
whatever.” • 

The old chef took the letter from my hands 
and examined the seal and superscription care- 
fully, and then passed the document down the 
table for the satisfaction of the rest. 

“-WUnel continued to watch with anxious eyes 
the letter on which so much of my own fate 
depended, a low whispering conversation went 
on at my side, at the end of which the chef said : 

“It’s more than likely, lad, that your regiment 
IS not coming; but our general is not to be 
balked for that. Go he will ; and let the gov- 
ernment look to themselves if he is not supported. 
AMI events, you had better see General Hum- 
bert at oncf3 : there’s no saying what that dis- 
patch may contain. Santerre, conduct him up 
stairs.” 

A smart young fellow arose at the bidding, 
and beckoned me to follow him. 

It was not without difficulty that wo forced 
our w^ay up stairs, down which porters, and 
sailors, and soldiers were now carrying a num- 
ber of heavy trunks and packing-cases. At 
last we gained an ante-rooin, where confusion 
seemed at its highest, crowded as it was by 
soldiers, the greater number of them intoxicated, 
and all in a state of riotous and insolent insub- 
ordination. Among the.se were a number of 
the townspeople, eager to prefer complaints for 
outrage and robbery, but whose subdued voices 
were drowned amid the clamor of their oppress- 
ors. Meanwhile, clerks were writing away 
receipts for stolen and pillaged articles, and 
which, signed with the name of the general, 
were grasped at with eager avidity. Even 
personal injuries were requited in the same 
cheap fa.shion, orders on the national treasury 
being freely issued for damaged noses and 
•mashed heads, and gratefully received by the- 
confiding populace. 

“ If the wind draws a little more to the south- 
ward before morning, we’ll pay onr debts with 
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the top-sail sheet, and it will be somewhat 
shorter, and to the full as hohest,” said a man 
in a naval uniform. 

“ Where’s the officer of the * Regiment des 
Guides,’ ” cried a soldier from the door at the 
further end of the room ; and before I had timi 
to think over the designation of rank given me, 

I was hurried into the general’s presence. 

General Humbertf^hose age mighfr have 
been thirty-eight or S/kfj was.a tall, well-built, 
but somewhat over-oorpuJent man ; his features 
frank and manly, but with a dash of coarseness 
in their expression, particularly about the mouth ; 
a sabre-out, which had divided the upper lip, 
and whose cicatrix *was then seen through his 
mustache, heightening the effect of his sinister 
look; his carriage was singularly erect and 
soldierlike, but all his gestures betrayed the 
habits of one who had risen from the ranks, and 
was not unwilling to revive the recollection. 

He was parading the room from end to end 
when I entered, stopping occasionally to look 
out from an open wdndow upon the bay, where 
by the clear moonlight might be seen the ships 
of the fleet at anchor. Two officers of his staflf 
urere writing busily at a table, whence the ma- 
terials gf a supper had not been removed. They 
did not look up as I came forward, nor did he 
notice me in any way for several minutes. Sud- 
denly he turned toward me, and snatching the 
letter I held in my hand, proceeded to read it. 
A burst of coarse laughter broke ^rom him as 
he perused the lines ; and then throwing down 
the paper on the table, he cried out, 

“So much for Kilmaine’s contingent. I 
asked for a company of engineers and a bat- 
talion of Mes Gardes,’ and they send me a boy 
from the ca'^alry-school of Saumur. I tell them 
that I want some fellows conversant with the 
language and the people, able to treat with the 
peasantry, and acquainted with their habits, and 
here I have got a raw youth whose highest ac- 
quirement, in all likelihood, is to daub a map 
with water-colors, or take fortifications with a 
pair of compasses ! I wish I had .some of these 
learned gentlemen in the trenches for a few 
hours. Parbleu ! I think I could teach them 
something they’d not learn from Citizen Carnot. 
Well, sir,” said he, turning abruptly toward me, 
“how many battalions of the ‘ Guides’ are com- 
pleted ?” 

“I can not toll, general,” was my timid an- 
swer. 

“ Where are they stationed ?” 

“ Of that also I am ignorant, sir.” 

“Peste!” cried he, stamping his foot pas- 
sionately; then suddenly checking his anger, 
he asked, “ How many are there coming to join 
this expedition? Is there a regiment, a bat- 
talion, a company ? Can yon tell me with cer- 
tainty that a sergeant’s guard is on the way 
hither ?” 

“I can not, sir; I know nothing whatever 
about the regiment in question.” 

“ You have never seen it ?” cried he, vehe- 
mently. 
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“New, iir.” 

“ This ezoeedstkll exclaimed he, with 

a crash of his closed fist upon the table. “ Three 
wedcs letter-writing ! Estafettes, orderlies, and 
special couriers to m end 1 And here we have 
an unfledged cur from a cavalry institute, when 
I asked for a strong reinforcement. Then what 
brought you here, boy?” 

“ join your expedition, general.” 

“ Have they told you it was a holiday-party 
that we had planned ? Did they say it was a 
junketing we were bent upon?” 

“ If they had, sir, 1 would not have come.” 

“The greater fool you, then! that's all,” 
cried he, laughing ; “ wheip 1 was your age, I'd 
not have hesitated twice between a merry-mak- 
ing and a bayonet-charge.” 

While he was thus speaking, he never ceased 
to sign his name to every paper placed before 
him by one or other of the secretaries. 

“ No, parbleu 1” he went on, “ La maitresso 
before the mitraille any day for me. But what's 
all this, Girard. Here I'm issuing orders upon 
the national treasuiy for hundreds of thousands 
without let or compunction.” 

The aid-de-camp whispered a word or two 
in a low tone. 

“ I know it, lad ; I know it well,” said the 
general, laughing heartily ; ^’1 only pray that 
all our requisitions may bo as easily obtained in 
future. Well, Monsieur le Garde, what are we 
to do with you.” 

“ Not reiuse me, I hope, general,” said I, 
diffidently. 

“ Not refuse you, certainly ; but in what ca- 
pacity to take you, lad, that's the question. If 
you had served — ^if you had even walked a cam- 
paign— ” 

“So I have, general — ^this will show you 
where I have been;” and 1 handed him the 
“ livret” which every soldier carries of his con- 
duct and career.” 

He took the book, and casting his eyes hastily 
over it, exclaimed, 

“Why, what’s this lad? You’ve been at 
Eehl, at Emenendingen, at Rorshach, at Huyn- 
ingen, through all that Black Forest affair with 
Moreau ! You have seen smoke, then. Ay ! 1 
see honorable mention of you besides, for readi- 
ness in thi field and zeal during action. What! 
more brandy ! Girard. Why, our Irish friends 
must have been exceedingly thirsty. I've given 
them credit for something like ton thousand - 
‘velts’ already! No matter, the poor fellows 
may have to put up with short rations for all 
this yet— and there goes my signature once 
more. What does that blue light mean, Girard ?” 
said he, pointing to a bright blue star that shone 
f|i|ll||[i a mast of one of the ships of war. 

^ Jfjrhat is the signal, general, that the em- 
WBcation of the ^artillery is complete.” 

“Parbleu!” said he, with a laugh, “it need 
not have taken long ; they've given in two bat- 
teries of eights, and one of them has not a gun 
te.for service. There goes a rocket, now. 
Ulrt that the signal to heave short on the 


anchors ? Yes, to be sure. And now it is an- 
swerid by the other 1 Ha ! lads, this does look 
like business at last 1” 

The door opened as he spoke, and a naval 
officer entered. 

“ The wind is drawirfg round to the south, 
genera] ; we can weigh with the ebb if you 
wish it.” 

“ Wish it ! — if I wish it ! Yes, with my whole 
heart and soul I do ! I am just as sick of La 
Rochelle as is d^a Rochelle of me. The salute 
that announces our departure will be a feu-de- 
joie' to both of us. Ay, sir, tell your captain that 
1 need no further notice than that he is ready. 
Girard, see to it that the marauders are sent 
on board in irons. The fellows must learn at 
once that discipline begins when we trip our 
anchors. As for you,” said he, turning to me, 
“ you shall act upon my staff with provisional 
rank as sous-lieutenant : time will show if the 
grade should be confirmed. And now hasten 
down to the quay, and put yourself under Colo- 
nel Lerrasin's orders.” 

Colonel Lerrasin, the second in command, 
was, in many respects, the very opposite of 
Humbert. Sharp, petulant, and irascible, he 
seemed quite to overlook the fact, that, in an 
expedition which was little better than a foray, 
there must necessarily be a great relaxation of 
the rules of discipline, and many irroguTSTMeB 
at least winked at, which, in stricter seasons, 
would call for punishment. The consequence 
was, that a large proportion of our force went 
on board under arrest, and many actually in 
irons. The Irish were, without a single ex- 
ception, all drunk; and the English soldiers, 
who had procured their liberation from im- 
prisonment on condition of joining the expedi- 
tion, had made sufficiently free with the brandy- 
bottle to forget their new alliance, and vent 
their hatred of France and Frenchmen in ex- 
pressions whose only alleviation was, that they 
were nearly unintelligible. 

Such a scene of uproar, discord, and insub- 
ordination never was seen. The relative con- 
ditions of guard and prisoner elicited national 
animosities that were scarcely even dormant, 
and many a bloofiy encounter took place be- 
tween those whose instinct was too powerful to 
feel themselves any thing but enemies. A cry, 
too, was raised, that it was meant to betray 
the whole expedition to the English, whose 
fleet, it was asserted, had been seen off Oleron, 
that morning ; and although there was not even 
the shadow of a foundation for the belief, it 
served to increase the alarm and confusion. 
Whether orignating or not with the Irish, I 
can not say, but certainly they took advantage 
of it to avoid embarking; and now began a 
schism which threatened to wreck the whole 
expedition, even in the harbor. 

The Irish, as indifferent to the call of disci- 
pline as they were ignorant of French, refused 
to obey orders save from officers of their own 
country; and, although Lerrasin ordered two 
companies to “load with ball and fire low,” 
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the similar note for preparation from the insur- 1 
gents, induced him jto rescind the oommand^nd 
try a compromise. In this crisis 1 was sent hy ' 
Lerrasin to fetch what was called the “ Com- 
mittee,” the three Irish deputies who accom- 
panied the force. They bad already gone 
aboard. of the Dedalus, little foreseeing the 
dliiicalties that were to arise on shore. 

Seated in a small cabin next the wardroom, 

I found these three gentlemen, whose names 
w*cre Tone, Teeling, and Sullivanp Their atti- 
tudes were gloomy and despondent, and their 
looks any thing but encouraging, as 1 entered. A 
paper on which a few words had been scrawled, 
and signed with their three names underneath, 
lay before them, and on this their eyes were 
bent with a sad and deep meaning. 1 knew 
not then what it meant, but I afterward learned 
that it was a compact formally entered into and 
drawn up, that if, by the chance of war, they 
should fall into the enemy’s hands, they would 
anticipate their fate by suicide, but leave to the 
English government all the ignominy and dis- 
grace of their death. 

They seemed scarcely to not^e mo as I came 
forward, and even when I delivered my message 
they heard it with a half indifTcrence. 

“ What do you want us to do, sir ?” said 
Teeling, the eldest of the party. “ We hold 
“:'%jee\iTlnand in the service. It was against 
our advice and counsel that you accepted these 
volunteers at all. We have no influence over 
them.” 

“Not the slightest,” broke in Tone. “ These 
fellows arc bad soldiers and worse Irishmen. 
The expedition will do better without them.” 

“And they better without the expedition,” 
mut^^cd Sullivan, drily. 

“ But you will ctime, gentlemen, and speak 
to them,” said I. “ You can at least assure 
them that their suspicions are unfounded.” 

“Very true, sir,” replied Sullivan, “we can 
do fio, but with wiiat success ? No, no. If 
you can’t maintain discipline here on your own 
soil, you’ll make a bad hand of doing it when 
you have your foot on Irish ground. And, 
after all, I for one am not surprised at the re- 
port gaining credence.” • 

“ How so, sir,” asked I, indignantly. 

“ Simply that when a promise of fifteen thou- 
sand men dwindles dow^ii to a force of eight 
hundred ; when a hundred thousand stand of 
arms come to be represented by a couple of 
thousand; when an expedition, pledged by a 
government, has fallen down to a marauding 
party; when Hoche or Kleber — But never 
mind, I always swore that if you sent but a 
corporal’s guard, I’d go with them.” 

A musket-shot hero was heard, followed by a 
sharp volley and a cheer, and, in an agony of 
anxiety, I rushed to the deck. Although above 
half a mile from the shore, we could see the 
movement of troops hither and thither, and hear 
the loud words of command. Whatever the 
struggle, it wms over in a moment, and now 
we saw' the troops descending the steps to the 
VoL. I.— No. 6.-3 E 
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boats. With an inconceivable speed the men 
fell into their places, and, urged on by the long 
sweeps, the heavy launches, swept across the 
calm water of the bay. 

If a cautious reserve prevented any open 
questioning as to the late affray, the second* 
boat which came alongside revealed some of its 
terrible consequences. Seven w'ounded soldiers 
were assisted up the side by their comrades, 
and in total silence conveyed to their station 
between decks. 

“ A bad auguiy this 1” muttered Sullivan, as 
his eye followed them. “ They might as w'ell 
have left that work for the English !” 

A swift six-oar boat, with the tricolor flag 
floating from a flag-staff at her stern, now skim- 
med along tow'ard us, and as she came nearer, 
wo could recognize the uniforms of the officers 
of Humbert’s staff, while the burly figure of the 
general himself was soon distinguishable in the 
midst of them. 

As he stepped up the ladder, not a trace of 
displeasure could be seen on his broad bold 
features. Greeting the assembled officers with 
a smile, he asked bow the wind Was ? 

“All fair, and freshening at every moment,” 
wms the answer. 

“ Ma^ it continue !” cried ho, fervently. 
“ Welcome a hurricane, if it only w'aft us west- 
w'ard !” 

The foresail filled out as he spoke, the heavy 
mass heaved over to the w'ind, and wo began 
dur voyage. • 

(To he continued.) 

[From Colburn's Mogazinc.] 

THE WAHR-WOLF; OR, THE LOVERS 
OF HUNDERSDORF. 

T here are few' rambles that so w’dl repay 
the summer wanderer who seeks for novel- 
ty, after the fatigues of a London season, as a 
voyage dowm the Danube from Ratisbon to Vi- 
enna. In the days when the charming “Lady 
Mary” passed along the swelling waters of the 
dark river in one of the “ wooden houses” w'hich 
she found so convenient, the romantic solitudes 
of the majestic Bbhmer-wald had never been 
disturbed by the hissing of steam ; and sw'iftly 
as her boat glided onw’ard between the solemn 
banks of the then little frequented stream, the 
pace of the steamer w’hich now bears the trav- 
eler to bis destination, w'ould shame the rowers 
of the enterprising embassadress, and leave her 
far behind. 

The native boats, Weitz-zilUy are not, how- 
ever, altogether banished from the watery way 
which they traversed alone but a few years 
since ; and very picturesque is it to meet them 
as they float lazily on, urged by their two row- 
ers, and guided by primitive-looking paddles. 
Many are the long, deal, raft-shaped vessels 
which still convey goods from one town to 
another ; and strange do they appear with their 
.sides painted w'ilh broad black stripes, some* of 
them upward of a hundred feet long. 
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From the deck of the narrow and elongated 
steamer the trave^r can now with proud pity 
watch those relies of a simple period, and con- 
gratulate himself that his course is both swifler 
and surer. 

A party of strangers from Ratisbon had taken 
their places on board the steam-packet, and 
were rapidly clearing the waters beneath the 
rock of Donaustauf, gazing with admiration on 
the evidence of two eras presented in the 
gray ruins of the formidable middle-age fortress 
which crowns one height, and the piled-up 
v/hite marble blocks of the recently completed 
temple of Valhalla, which shines so gloriously 
on the other, fairly eclipsing its antique brother, 
and lording it over the spreading waters, in 
which the image of its snowy columns lies 
reflected. 

There were travelers of many nations on 
board, and all, attracted by the sudden vision 
of this magnificent structure, fraternized to 
welcome it with exclamations of delight, ut- 
tered in various languages. Germans, French, 
and English were alike carried away \rith ad- 
miration ; and those who had already beheld its 
wonders wuthin became quite eloquent in de- 
scribing to their neighbors the treasures with I 
which this unapproachably splendid temple is 
filled to overflowing. 

This incident, at the very beginning of the 
voyage, made most of the passengers acquaint- 
ed, so that the usual coldness and reserve com- 
mon to northern nations was at once swept away, 
and animated conversation ensued. Among the i 
passengers were two young Englishmen, W’ho 
had been pointed out to the party leaving Rat- 
isbon, by the porter of the Goldcne Kreutz — (the 
house in which it is said Don Juan of Austria, 
the famous son of Charles V., Was born in 
secrecy) — as “ milors,” though their weather- 
worn costumes gave but little idea of the im- 
portance of their station; they had attached 
themselves to a stately but courteous Bohemian 
baron, who, with a train of servants and car- 
riages more than commonly well-appointed, was 
on his way to his castle situated opposite Vils- 
hofen on the left bank of the river. 

The baron was well acquainted with every 
nook and corner in every valley of the winding 
Danube ; and as he was full of good-humor, and 
described ^ell, and, besides, was flattered at the 
interest his hearers took in his conversation, he 
enlivened the voyage by a continuous narration 
of circumstances w^hich had fallen under his ob- 
servation. 

A legend seldom comes amiss to an English- 
man, and enthusiasm is never wanting in his 
mind for magnificent scenery, such as abounds on 
this glorious river, which possesses much of the 
beauty of the Rhine, and superior grandeur and 
sublimity. Perhaps its waters are scarcely so 
abounding, or its bed so filled to the brim, as 
that of the Rhine throughout its course ; but, at 
times, one i^^half inclined to give the palm, even 
in this respect, to the more majestio rival of the 
beautiful torrent now so familiar to tourists as 


to have become an unappreciated treasure of 
pictiuesque riches. 

Toe baron directed the attention of his com- 
panions to all that was wild and striking in the 
scenes around them. As they passed Straubing, 
he told the sad tale of. poor Agnes Bernauer, 
the Agnes do Castro of the Danube, whose fate 
was even more terrible. The Englishmen shud- 
dered as they looked on the spot where the old 
bridge stood, from whence the fair unfortunate 
was oast, and |elt inclined to reproach the very 
waves whioh submitted to assist the crime of 
the cruel wretch whose hook dragged the 
shrieking beauty under water, and drowned her 
as she struggled to reach the shore. 

He told stories of the dark Bogenberg, as 
they now approached, now lost it in the wind- 
ings of the capricious river; and related how 
the Emperor Charlemagne had visited a holy 
hermit there, whom he beheld, after cutting 
down a tree, hang his ax upon a sunbeam, a 
feat frequently performed by saints, who, in 
days of yore, seemed to have no other pegs for 
their mantles, caps, &c. 

His Satanic J^^jesty also figured as a con- 
spicuous actor in the baron’s legends, and tho 
evidences of his prowess are sufficiently remark- 
able, it must be confessed, in these regions. 

For instance, it would be absurd to imagine 
any influence but that of the foul fiend 
have been exerted to place the perpendicular 
rock of Natternherg in tho way of the steamer, 
rising up suddenly, as it does, several hundred 
feet above tho waters, and exhibiting on its 
rugged summit the ruins of the famous castle 
of Bogen, to reach which must have required 
help from the bad spirit himself, perched thus 
high out of reach. Tho lords of this c^tlo 
wore, however, such zealous worshipers of his, 
that doubtless he was not niggardly to them in 
lending a helping hand when called upon. 

It was while the steamer was gliding past 
the village of Hundersdorf, which lies at tho 
embouchure of the stream of Kinzach, I bat the 
baron bethought himself of a circumstance 
which occasioned him to smile, as ho exclaimed, 

“There is nothing very striking, you will 
say, in that little* place ; but a story was once 
told me concerning it which gives it a sort of 
fearful interest. But 1 have already tired you 
with too many of my legends, and will spare 
yon this,” 

“ By no means,” said one of the Englishmen. 
“Wo can not let you off so. Of course, in a 
place so close to the mysterious Bogenberg, 
there must be something more than common.”' 

“ Oh, if you really like to hear what attracts 
me toward this insignificant village,” replied 
the baron, “ I am ready to tell the story as it 
was told to me.” 

His auditors, grouping themselves round him 
as he spoke, he accordingly continued as follows ; 

After a gloomy cold day tho evening set in 
chill and dreary, and in spite of all tho efforts I 
had made to reach Yilshofen before dark, I found 
myselQ owing to various vexatious delays, be- 
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nighted in one of the desolate passes of the 
raajestio mountain* range which borders th# left 
bank of the Danube. The gloom became every 
moment deeper and deeper, and to proceed ap- 
peared almost impracticable; however, as the 
prospect of passing the* night in the woods held 
out bdt small temptation, I urged my people 
forward, and accordingly we drove rapidly on, 
hoping at least to reach some spot more sheltered 
than the spectral valley where we found ourselves. 
Our haste was of little avail ; tht spirits of the 
mountains seemed to laugh our efforts to scorn ; 
and to prove how much travelers are in their 
power, they so contrived it that the wheels of 
my carriage coming in contact with a heap of 
rugged stones, a violent overturn took place, 
and our further progress was altogether stopped. 
We had no choice now but to kindle a fire under i 
a huge tree, dispose our cloaks and baggage so 
as to afford us some protection from the night 
air, and wait for dawn before we attempted to 
trust ourselves again in the shattered vehicle. 

Resolving to submit 'with a good grace to our 
misfortune, wc produced our stock of provisions, 
which hunger made particularly palatable. The 
fire soon blazed cheerfully ; and as masters and 
men drew round it, we began to think our ad- 
venture less woeful than wc at first considered 
it. T^was agreed that those of our party who 
were the most fatigued should endeavor to pro- 
cure some sleep, while the watchful should nurse 
the useful flame which not only wmrmed but 
might protect us from the visits of wild animals, 
should any bo attracted toward our neighbor- 
hood. Wc had with us a stout Bavarian, whoso 
lively eyes told that he had little more inclination 
to sleep than myself : he and I therefore seated 
ourlblvcs on the knotted roots of the ancient oak, 
and to beguile the time I asked him some par- 
ticulars of the country, new at that time to me, 
but with which ho seemed well acquainted. 
Wo are at this moment passing the places he 
named; and ho said he had traversed these 
mountainfc during many years, indeed, had w’o 
followed his advice at Straubing, wo had not 
then been sitting by the fire, benighted wan- 
derers, listening to him as you now listen to mo. 

“It is unlucky/* said the Bavarian, “that 
there is no moon, for these heights look well in 
her broad light and shade ; 1 could otherwise 
point out to you many a remarkable spot here- 
abouts. On the summit of the highest of these 
mountains stand the ruins of the famous Stamm- 
schloss of Bogenberg, once belonging to the pow- 
erful counts of that race, who lorded it over all 
the country they could see from their strong- 
hold, far into Bohemia. But it is long since 
their revels are over, and all is silent enough in 
those walls, except on the festivals of the Wahr- 
wolves, and then indeed there is such a noise 
and riot that one might think the old knights 
and their vassals were once more engaged in 
contest with their ancient enemies of Orten Wg.’* 

“What moan you,** asked I, “by the Wahr- 
wolves ?*’ 

He stared with astonishment. 


“ Is it possible,*’ said he, “ that you have not 
heard of them ? They are oertainly more rare 
of late years, yet there are still too many in the 
countiy.** 

“Are they banditti?** said I, instinctively 
laying my hand on my pistol. • 

“ Not so,** he replied ; “ since you seem so 
surprised I will explain. A Wahr-wolf is a 
man who has entered into a compact with the 
Black Huntsman, which enables him to change 
his human shape for that of a wolf, and resume 
his own form at will. There are many men 
whom you would never suspect of such a thing 
who are known to bo of the fraternity. They 
meet sometimes in bands and scour the country, 
doing more mischief than natural wolves, for 
when they get into a farm they make wild 
havoc, and are mighty beer-drinkers ; sometimes, 
not content with drinking up all the beer they 
can find, they pile up the empty barrels in the 
middle of the cellar, and go off howling loud 
enough to scare the whole country. You smile, 
but I know a fact relating to one of them which 
many besides myself can vouch for as having oc- 
curred. A farmer from Straubing, with some 
of his people, was passing through these very 
mountains, and being overtaken by night, as we 
are, but nut like us furnished with provisions, one 
of his men offered to procure some food, if they 
I would all promise not to tell how he did it. 

I Whereupon he went awa}^, and in a short time 
they heard the howling of a wolf ; presently one 
came in sight bearing a sheep vi^ch he had 
killed. They ran to hide themselves, but ho 
quietly laid down his prey, and, turning about, 
ran off to the heights. Their companion re- 
turned not long after, quite out of breath and 
much fatigued. They proceeded to cut up and 
roast part of the slaughtered animal ; but none 
of them would hold fellowship with the man 
afterward, because they know him at once to be 
a Wahr-wolf.” 

“ Do you really credit this ?” said I ; “ and 
could you suspect a companion of so incredible 
a propensity ?** 

“ When I tell you what was witnessed and 
recounted to mo by my own father,** said the 
Bavarian, with great gravity, “you will allow 
that I have reasons for my belief. 

“ Hundersdorf is the native place of our family, 
and there, when my father was quite young, lived 
a, mother and her two daughters, Margaret and 
Agatha. The first was soon married to a worthy 
man, a farmer, who by ill-luck took into his service 
a young follow named Augustin Schultes. No 
one, to look at him, would have thought his face 
boded aught but good, he was so handsome, so 
gay, and obliging. 

“ It was not long before he fell in love with 
the pretty Agatha, who was the general favorite 
of the village, though somewhat proud and shy. 
At first ffiie looked down upon the servant of her 
brother-in-law, but by degrees was won by his 
insinuating behavior, for women seldom look 
beyond the outside. Her mother, however, 
would not listen to his or her entreaties, and 
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nothing but weeping, scolding, and discontent 
was to be found in the cottage. All on a sud- 
den every thing seemed altered ; and whereas 
Augustin never dardd to cross the threshold of 
their house, he was now a constant guest. By- 
and-by he left off service and bought a bit of 
Kind of his own and some sheep, having had, 
according to his own report, a legacy left him. 
This latter circumstance explained the change 
in the 'behavior of Agatha’s mother, for a poor 
suitor and a rich one are widely different persons, 
and many who had never said a word in Augustin’s 
favor, now came forward with offers of friendship. 
Heinrich Ziegler, however, an unsuccessful lover 
of Agatha’s, was still hoard on all occasions to 
apeak slightingly of Augustin, throwing out hints 
tbit his money was not got in an honest way, so 
that his insinuations filled the minds of the neigh- 
bors with suspicions which they could not account 
for. Some thought he dealt in magic, or had 
found the Great Secret ; but none imagined the 
truth, which at last came to light. 

“ It happened one evening that my father 
was returning from work, and had to pass 
through a small wood which loads to the village ; 
and, as the shades began to fall, he hurried on, 
because there are many strange things happen 
in these places which no good Christian chould 
care to look upon. Suddenly he heard voices 
not far off, and, as he thought he recognized 
them, he stopped to ascertain, when he clearly 
distinguished those of Heinrich and Augustin, 
at least so it^eemed to him. 

“ * Augustin,’ said the former, St is of no 
use ; if you do not resign her I will tell the 
whole truth, and force you to give her up j for 
as soon as it is knovrn what you are — ’ 

** ‘ Tush !’ interrupted the other, ‘ what bet- j 
lOT are you yourself? Did we not take the oath 
together, and are not you as deeply implicated 
as 1 am. Our master provides us with all we 
want, and our duty is not so very hard.’ 

“ ‘ I tell you,’ muttered Heinrich, sullenly, 

' my duty is much worse than yours ; the worst 
of yours is over, mine is but begun. Am I not 
obliged to scour the country in the darkest 
night tp bring sheep to your fold?' 

‘^My father shuddered, a fearful suspicion 
darkened his mind, which was soon confirmed 
by what followed. Heinrich continued : 

“ You got the reward and 1 the pain ; but 
1 will no longer endure it ; either give me up 
the gold you obtain through my means, or give 
me up Agatha.’ 

“They then spoke together, too low to be 
heard, but my father gathered enough to learn 
that Augustin promised to take from his com- 
rade the hard duty he complained of being 
obliged to perform at nighty and still mutter- 
ing to each other woiMs of import which my 
father could not comprehend, they passed on, 
and he, terrified and his hair bristling w^h hor- 
ror, hurried through the wood and reached 
home he scarcely knew how. 

“ He resolved to watch the proceedings of 
the two comrades narrowly, and in a little time 


observed that Augustin's looks were much im- 
paired; that he went about in the daytime 
fatigued and haggard, while Heinrich, who be- 
fore was dull and heavy, assumed a mure cheer- 
ful aspect. At length the time was fixed for 
the marriage of Agatha «and Augustin, and as 
it approached he felt greatly disturbed, o^ con- 
sidering the conversation he had overheard : he 
tried to persuade himself that he had mistaken 
the voices or the words, but he still could not 
divest himself of the conviction that the two 
men whose mysterious words ho had listened 
to were no other than Augustin and Heinrich, 
and they were, beyond all possibility of doubt, 
Wahr-wolves ! 

The day before the wedding was to take 
place, ho directed his steps to the cottage, and 
there found Agatha mother’s alone ; she was sit- 
ting in the window, with a face of wonder and 
alarm, and held in her hand a small piece of 
paper, which, as ho entered, she handed to him. 

“ * Read this,* said she ; ^ you are an old 
friend, advise me what to do to save my poor 
child.* 

“ On the paper was written, * Let Agatha 
fly from the Wahr-wolf.* 

“ My father turned pale, and on the widow’s 
earnest entreaties that he would assist her with 
his advice, he related all ho knew. Great was 
her amazement and despair ; the more su,«^» 
she felt certain that Agatha would never credit 
the fact, and must inevitably fall a sacrifice. 
While we were in this perplexity, wo were 
startled by the sudden appearance of Heinrich. 
His face was very pale, and his eyes wild. 

“ ‘ You doubtless wonder,’ said he, ‘ to see 
me here, and the more so when I tell you that 
I come as a saviour to your daughter. I al^po 
have the means of delivering her, and if you will 
confide in me, she shall escape the fate which 
hangs over her.* 

“ He then proceeded to relate that, won over 
by the deceitful persuasions of Augustin, ho had 
consented to become bis companion in his un- 
hallowed proceedings ; but, having repented, 
be now resolved to reveal the wicked practices 
of his late friend ; and if the mother of Agatha 
would be guided by him, he would deliver her 
, daughter from all barm. After much difficulty 
I the mother, by my father’s persuasions, at last 
agreed to trust him, as no better means offered; 
and accordingly, having obliged Heinrich to 
take a solemn oath of his sincerity, they resolved 
to assemble several neighbors, and to put them- 
selves under the guidance of this new friend. 

“It was night when the whole party met, 
not far from the gate of Augustin’s cottage. 
Heinrich advanced first, and, at a signal from 
him, every man concealed himself till it was 
observed that Augustin came out of the house, 
and proceeded cautiously onward till ho reached 
the cemetery just without the village; the 
watchful band still close on his track. 

“He there began to undress himself, and 
having done so, hid his clothes under a grave- 
stone. Scarcely bad he finished this arrange- 
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mcnt, when the hoarse cry of a raven seemed 
to startle him, and the sound was preiently 
answered by a low howl, when, to the inex- 
pressible horror of all present, a hideous wolf 
rushed forth, as if from the tombs, and was lost 
in the surrounding gldbrn. 

No one could stir from the spot where each 
stood but Heinrich, who darted toward the 
place where the garments were hid, and draw- 
ing them forth, wrapped them in a heap, and 
calling to the petrified group yho looked on, 
bade them follow. They did so, and having 
returned to the village, prepared to complete 
the directions of Heinrich, who ordered a large 
fire to bo made, into which all the clothes were 
thrown ; but, to the surprise of all, among them 
was discovered the hood and vail of a female. 
They were burned with the rest, and as the last 
spark of the fire died away, the face of Hein- 
rich seemed to have caught its glow, so fierce 
was the expression of his eyes, as he exclaimed, 

“ * Now the work of vengeance is complete ; 
now the Black Huntsman has his own !* 

“ Ho told the trembling lookers-on that on 
the destruction of these habiliments depended 
the Wahr-wolf’s power of resuming his human 
shape, which had now become quite impos- 
sible. 

** After all these ceremonies, each person re- 
idfSVelf to his respective dwelling j but my father 
was unable to obtain a mementos rest all night, 
for the continual shrieking of a raven close to 
his window. As day dawned the annoyance 
ceased, and ho rose the next morning hoping 
all he had witnessed the preceding night was a 
dream. However, he hastened to the house of 
Agatha, and there he found all in confusion and 
dispny. She could be nowhere found, nor any 
trace of her discovered. Heinrich w’as in more 
consternation than any one, and hurried up and 
down almost distracted. 

“ My father now related how his rest had 
been disturbed by the hoarse cries of the raven, 
and said that such an omen boded no good. He 
then proposed seeking for the unfortunate girl in 
the cemetery, as perhaps, her mysterious lover 
had murdered and buried her in one of the tombs. 
At the mention of this susptbion, a new light 
seemed to burst on the awe-struck Heinrich. 
He suddenly called out in a piercing voice, 

“ ‘ The hood — the vail ! — it is too plain, I 
have betrayed him, and lost her forever. 1 
burnt her garments, and doubtless, he had taught 
her his infernal art, so that she can never be 
restored to her human form. She wdll remain 
a raven, and he a Wahr-wolf, forever 1* 

** So saying, ho gnashed his teeth with rage, 
and, with a wild look, rushed from the house. 
No one observed where he went, but, from that 
hour, neither he, nor Augustin, nor Agatha, 
were ever beheld in the village of Hundersdorf ; 
though often, on a wintry night, the howling of 
wolves is heard not far off, and the ill-boding 
scream of the raven is sure to echo their horrid 
yells.” 

Such was the wild tale of the Bavarian ; and 


when he had finished, I was so impressed with 
the earnestness of his manner, and the firm be- 
lief he attached to this strange relation, that 1 
was not sorry to hear the voices of my awaking 
companions, nor unrelieved to observe that day 
was breaking. We soon resumed our journej^ 
and it was with little regret I quitted the gloomy 
valley where 1 had listened to the fearful legend 
of the Wahr-wolf. 

The superstition is scarcely even yet done 
away with in these parts, in spite of the maresh 
of civilization, which has sent steam-boats on 
the Danube to drive away such follies. 1 be- 
lieve, however, there are few places now, except 
in the Bobmer-wald, where such monstrous fables 
are believed. Such a belief was once current all 
over France, and, indeed, wherever wolves ex- 
istet^; but as our robber chiefs and black bands 
are pretty well rooted out, no one has any in- 
terest in keeping up the credit of these imagin- 
ary culprits. 

“But see,” exclaimed the baron, “we are 
arrived at Vilshofen, and I am obliged to leave 
off my gossip, and allow you to pursue your way 
toward Vienna. Yonder are the walls of my 
domicile, and here 1 must bid you farewell.” 


A TRUE GHOST STORY. 

“ you ever hear,” said a friend once to 
J-' me, “a real true ghost story, one you 
might depend upon?” 

“ There are not many such to ^ heard,” 1 
replied, “ and I am afraid it has never been my 
good fortune to meet with those who were really 
able to give mo a genuine, well-authenticated 
story.” 

“ Well, you shall never have cause to say so 
again ; and as it was an adventure that happen- 
ed to myself, you can scarcely think it other 
than well authenticated. I know you to bo no 
coward, or 1 might hesitate before 1 told it to 
you. You need not stir the fire : there is plen- 
ty of light by which you can hear it. And 
now to begin. I had been riding hard one day 
in the autumn for nearly five or six hours, 
through some of the most tempestuous weather 
to 'which it had ever been my ill luck to be 
exposed. It was just about the time of the 
Equinox, and perfect hurricanes swept ^ over 
the hills, as if every wind in heaven had broken 
louse, and had gone mad, and on every hill the 
rain and driving sleet poured down in one un- 
broken shower. 

“ When I reached the head of Wentford 
valley — ^you know the place, a narrow ravine 
with rocks on one side, and those rich full woods 
I (not that they were very full then, for the winds 
had shaken them till there was scarcely a leaf 
on their bare rustling branches) on the other, 
with a clear little stream winding through the 
hollow dell — ^when 1 came to the entrance df 
this valley, weather-beaten veteran as I was, 
I scarcely knew how to hold on my way ; the 
wind, as jt were, hold in between the two high 
banks, rushed like a river just broken loose into 
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a new course, carrying with it a perfect sheet 
of rain, against which my poor horse and I 
struggled with cdnsiderable difficulty: still I 
went on, for the village lay at the other end, 
and I had a patient to see there, who had sent 
a very urgent message, entreating me to come 
%o him as soon as possible. We are 'slaves to 
a message, we poor medical men, and 1 urged 
on my poor jaded brute with a keen relish for 
the warm fire and good dinner that awaited me 
as soon as I could sec my unfortunate patient, 
and get back to a home doubly valued on such 
a day as that in which I was then out. It was 
indeed dreary riding in such weather ; and the 
scene altogether, through which I passed, was 
certainly not the most conducive toward raising 
a man’s spirits; but 1 positively half wished 
myself out in it all again, rather than sit the 
hour I was obliged to spend by the sick-bed of 
the wretched man I had been summoned to 
visit. He had met with an accident the day 
before, and as he had been drinking up to the 
time, and the people had delayed sending for 
me, I found him in a frightful state of fever; 
and it was really an awful thing either to look 
at or to hear him. Ho was delirious, and per- 
fectly furious; and his face, swelled with pos- 
.sion, and crimson with the fever that waa burn- 
ing him up, was a sight to frighten children, 
and not one calculated to add to the tranquillity 
even of fiill-growm men. I dare say you think 
me very w'cak, and that I ought to have been 
inured to such things, minding his ravings no 
more than the dash of the rain against the win- 
dow; but, during the whole of my practice, I 
had never seen man or woman, in health or in 
fever, in so frightful a state of furiou\j frenzy, 
with the impress of every bad passion stamped 
so broadly and fearfully upon the fticc ; and, in 
the miserable hovel that then held me with his 
old witch-like mother standing by, the babel of 
the wind and rain outside added to the ravings 
of the wretched creature within. I began to 
feel neither in a happy nor an enviable frame 
of mind. There is nothing so frightful as where 
the reasonable spirit seems to abandon man’s 
body, and leave it to a fiend instead. 

“ After an hour or more waiting patiently by 
his bedside, not liking to leave the helpless old 
woman alone with so dangerous a companion 
(for I could not answer for any thing he might 
do in his f]%nzy), 1 thought that the remedies 
by which I hoped in some measure to subdue 
the fever, seemed beginning to take effect, and 
that I might leave him, promising to send all 
that was necessary, though fearing much that 
be had gone beyond all my power to restore ! 
him ; and desiring that I might immediately be | 
called back again, should he get worse instead 
of better, which I felt almost certain would be | 
the I hastened homeward, glad enough to 
be Iteving wretched huts and raving men, driv- | 
ing rain and windy hills, for a comfortable house, 
dry clothes, a warm fire, and a good dinner. | 
I think I never saw such a fire in my life as the 
one that blazed up my chimney ; it looked so ^ 


wonderfully warm and bright, and there seemed 
an indescribable air of comfort about the room 
whiiA I had never noticed before. One would 
have thought I should have enjoyed it all in- 
tensely after my wet ride, but throughout the 
whole evening, the scenqs of the day would keep 
recurring to my mind with most uncomfortable 
distinctness, and it was in vain that I endeavored 
to forget it all in a book, one of my old favorites 
too ; so at last I fairly gave up the attempt, as 
the hideous face would come continually between 
my eyes and ah especially good passage ; and I 
went off to bed heartily tired, and expecting 
sleep very readily to visit me. Nor was I disap- 
pointed : I was soon deep asleep, though my last 
thought was on the little valley 1 had left. How 
long this heavy and dreamless sleep continued, I 
can not tell, but gradually I felt consciousness re- 
turning, in the shape of the very thoughts with 
which I fell asleep, and at last I opened my eyes, 
thoroughly roused by a heavy blow at my win- 
dow. I can not describe my horror, when, by the 
light of a moon struggling among the heavy 
surge-like clouds, I saw the very face, the face 
of that man looking in at me through the case- 
ment, the eyes distended and the face pressed 
close to the glass. I started up in bed, to con- 
vince myself that I really was awake, and not 
suffering from some frightful dream; there it 
staid, perfectly moveless, its wide gha$tl)'^.a^s 
fixed unwaveringly on mine, which, by a kind 
of fascination, became equally fixed and rigid, 
gazing upon the dreadful face, which alone 
without a body w'as visible at the window, un- 
less an indefinable black shadow, that seemed 
to float beyond it, might bo fancied into one. 
I can scarcely tell how long I so sat looking at 
it, but I remember something of a rushing 
sound, a feeling of relief, a falling exhausted 
back upon niy pillow, and then I awoke in the 
morning ill and unrefreshed. I w'as ill at ease, 
and the first question 1 asked, on coming down 
stairs, was, whether any messenger had come 
to summon me to Wentford. A messenger had 
come, they told me, but it was to say I need 
trouble myself *no further, as the man was al- 
ready beyond all aid, having died about the 
middle of the nigl^t. I never felt so strangely 
in my life as when they told me this, and my 
brain almost reeled as the events of the previous 
day and night passed through my mind in rapid 
succession. That I had seen something super- 
natural in the darkness of the night, 1 had 
never doubled, but when the sun shone brightly 
into my room in the morning, through the samo 
window, where I had seen so frightful and 
strange a sight by the spectral light of the 
moon, I began to believe more it was a dream, 
and endeavored to ridicule myself out of all un- 
comfortable feelings, which, nevertheless, I could 
not quite shake off. Haunted by what I con- 
sidered a painful dream, I left my room, and 
the first thing I heard was a confirmation of 
vrhat I had been for the last hour endeavoring 
to reason and ridicule myself out of believing. 
It was some hours before I could recover my 
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ordinary tranquillity; and then it came back, 
not slowly as you might have expected, as the 
impression gradually wore ofT, and time wrought 
his usual changes in mind as in body, but sud- 
denly — ^by the discovery that our large white 
owl had escaped dunng the night, and had 
honoi^pd my window with a visit before he be- 
came quite accustomed to his liberty.” 

[From Hie London Critic.] 

SKETCHES OF LIFE. BY .A. RADICAL. 

I T was an error to call this work* the auto- 
biography of an individual. It is a picturing 
— ^faithful, minute, and eloquent— of the hard- 
ships, the sufferings, and the miseries endured 
by a largo mass of our fellow men. It is an 
earnest and honest exposure of the hollowness 
that infests English society — an insight to the 
weakness of the substratum. It shows what 
education should have done, and what corrup- 
tion really has done. Alton Locke is also a 
personification of the failings, as well as of the 
sufferings, that make up the sum of existence of 
a largo class. 

The author has effectually carried out his 
design — vro will not say altogether "with artistic 
consistency, or with book-making propriety. 
Wo know it is deemed a great offense against 
testo* to make a novel iho medium of exposing 
social dangers, or political inequalities and 
wrongs. We know that those who stick up for 
“the model,” would have a fiction all fiction, 
or at least that the philosophy bo very surbor- 
dinatc, and the social aim be hidden so com- 
pletely as not to be discernible excepting to the 
professional reader. But Alton Locke is an 
esmeption to all these objections. Spite of its 
delects, it is a perfect work — perfect, that it is 
invested with an air of the wildest romance, 
while it goes homo to the heart and the judg- 
ment as a faithful picture — perfect, that it is 
eloquent and natural, and consistent with itself. 
It is one of those books which defy classification. 
We have not seen its like. And to those readers 
who accept our eulogy in earnest, Alton Locke 
will ever remain a token of rich enjoyment, and 
a memento that 1850 did produce at least one 
chorishable book. 

The story of the biography will not impress 
so much or so favorably as the stylo. The 
hero is a widow's only child : his mother is a 
stern Calvinist. Her teachings, and the teach- 
ing of the vipers in religious form who come to 
administer consolation and to drink the old lady's 
tea, are hateful to an intense degree to Alton. 
He is of a poetic temperament, and a great ad- 
mirer of nature. Opportunities of indulging 
bis natural tastes are denied him. Born in a 
close London street, very rigidly watched and 
governed by his mother and the good men who 
come to visit her, his life is any thing but pleas- 
ant. But he subsequently becomes a tailor, 
reads largely, writes versos, turns Chartist, falls 

* Alton Locks, Tailor and Poet— An Autobiography. 
In the preea of Mosars. Harper and Brothers 


in love, and is imprisoned for spouting Chartism. 
The upshot of his rough life is, that he becomes 
a true Christian. * 

Several characters are hH off with great per- 
fection. Such is the mother of Alton; and 
such is Sandte Mackayb, a friend to whom 
the boy occasionally ran for sympathy, and l!b 
borrow books. 

But we will now draw upon the pages of 
the work itself, merely repeating that it is a 
remarkable composition, and one which men in 
high places would do well to ponder. It is a 
growth from the defects of our time, and should 
be taken as a presage that change must come. 
The working-men of this country will be in- 
debted to Alton LoTcke for the manner in which 
he pleads their cause ; all men should be grati- 
fied that the warning voice, which he will in- 
evitably be deemed, is so moderate in tone and 
so philosophical in manner. 

Alton's youth, we have said, was not happy. 
The following are his descriptions of his mother, 
and one of her associates : 

Alton's mother and the missionary. 

My mother moved by rule and method ; by 
God’s law, as she considered, and that only 
She seldom smiled. Her word was absolute 
She never commanded twice, without punish- 
ing. And yet there were abysses of unspoken 
tenderness in her, as well as clear, sound, 
womanly sense and insight. But she thought 
herself as much bound to keep dogfn all tender- 
ness as if she had been some ascetic of the 
middle ages — so do extremes meet! It was 
^carnal,' she considered. She had as yet no 
right to have any ^spiritual affection' for us. 
We were still * children of wrath and of the 
devil’ — ^noUyet ‘convinced of sin,’ ‘converted, 
born again.' She had no more spiritual bond 
with us, she thought, than she had with a 
heathen or a papist. She dared not even pray 
for our conversion, earnestly as she prayed on 
every other subject. For though the majority 
of her sect would have done so, her dear, 
logical sense would yield to no such tender in- 
consistency. Had it not been decided from all 
eternity ? We were elect, or we were repro- 
bate. Could her prayers alter that? If He 
had chosen us. He would call us in His own 

good time : and, if not, . Only, again and 

again, as 1 afterward discovered from a journal 
of hers, she used to beseech God with agonized 
tears to sot her mind at rest by revealing to her 
His will toward us. For that comfort she could 
at least rationally pray. But she received no 
answer. Poor, beloved mother ! If thou oouldst 
not read the answer, written in eveiy flower 
and every sunbeam, written in the very fact of 
our existence here at all, what answer would 
have sufficed thee? And yet, with all this, 
she kept the strictest watoh over our morality. 
Fear, of course, was the only motive she em- 
ployed; for how could our still carnal under- 
standings be affected with love to God ? And 
love to herself was too paltry and temporary to 
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be urged by one 'who knew that her life was 
.uncertain, and who was always trying to go 
down to deepest eternal ground and reason of 
every thing, and take her stand upon that. So 
our god, or gods rather, till wo were twelve 
years old, were heU, the rod, the Ten Com- 
dnandments, and puhlio opinion. Yet under 
them, not they, but something deeper far, both 
in her and us, preserved us pure. Call it 
natural character, conformation of the spirit — 
conformation of the hrain, if you like, if you are 
a scientific man and a phrenologist. I never 
yet could dissect and map out my own being, 
or my neighbor’s, as you analysts do. 

My heart was in my mouth as I opened the 
door to them, and sunk back again to the very 
lowest depths of my inner man when my eyes 
fell on the face and figure of the missionary — a 
squat, red-faced, pig-eyed, low-browed man, 
with great soft lips that opened back to his very 
ears; sensualily, conceit, and cunning marked 
on every feature — an innate vulgarity, from 
which the artisan and the child recoil with an 
instinct as true, perhaps truer, than that of the 
courtier, showing itself in eveiy tone and mo- 
tion — I shrunk into a comer, so crest-fallen that 
I could not even exert myself to hand round the 
bread-and-butter, for which 1 got duly scolded 
afterward. Oh! that man! — how he bawled 
and contradicted, and laid down the law, and 
spoke to my mother in a fondling, patronizing 
way, which made me, 1 knew not why, boil 
over with jealousy and indignation. How he 
filled his teacup half full of the white sugar to 
buy which my mother had curtailed her yester- 
day’s dinner — ^how he drained the few remain- 
ing drops of the three-penny 'worth of cream, 
with which Susan was stealing off to keep it as 
an unexpected treat for my mother at breakfast 
next morning — ^how he talked of the natives, 
not as St. Paul might of his converts, but as a 
planter might of his slaves ; overlaying all his 
nnintentional confessions of his own greed and 
prosperity, with cant, fiimsy enough for even a 
boy to see through, while his eyes were not 
blinded with the superstition that a man must 
be pious who sufilciently interlards his speech 
with a jumble of old English picked out of our 
translation of the New Testament. Suoh was 
the man 1 saw. I don’t deny that all are not 
like him. I believe there are noble men of all 
denominations doing their best, according to their 
light, all over the world ; but suoh was the one 
1 saw— 4uid the men who are sent home to 
plead the missionary cause, whatever the men 
may be like who stay beUnd and 'tvork, are, 
(rom my small experience, too often such. It 
appears to me to be the rule that many of those 
who go abroad as missionaries, go simply be- 
eause they are men of such inferior powers and 
attainments that if they staid in England they 
would starve.” 

Alton’s study. 

^ 1 slept in a little lean-to garret at the back 


of the house, some ten feet long by six wide. 
I oould just stand upright against the inner wall, 
whilf the roof on the other side ran down to the 
floor. There was no fire-plaoe in it or any 
means of ventilation. No wonder I coughed all 
night accordingly, and woke about two every 
morning with choking throat and aching, head. 
My mother often said that the room was Hoo 
small for a Christian to sleep in, but where could 
she get a better?’ Suoh was my only study. 
I could not use it as such, however, at night 
without discovery 5 for my mother carefully 
looked in every evening, to see that my candle 
was out. But when my kind cough woke me, 
I rose, and creeping like a mouse about the 
room — for my mother and sister slept in the 
next chamber, and every sound was audible 
through the narrow partition — drew ray dar- 
ling books out from under a board in the floor 
one end of which I had gradually loosened at 
odd minutes, and with them a rushlight, earned 
by running on messages, or by taking bits of 
: work home, and finishing them for my fellows. 

I No wonder that with this scanty rest, and this 
complicated exertion of hands, eyes, and brain, 
followed by the long dreary day’s work of the 
shop, my health began to fail ; my eyes grew 
weaker and weaker; my cough became more 
acute ; my appetite failed me daily. My mother 
noticed the change, and questioned me abNat it, 
affectionately enough. But I durst not, alas ! 
tell the truth. It was not one offense, but the 
arrears of months of disobedience which I should 
have had to confesss ; and so arose infinite false 
excuses, and petty prevarications, which embit- 
tered and clogged still more my already over- 
tasked spirit. Before starting forth to walk 
two miles to the shop at six o’clock in the 
morning, I sat some three or four hours shiver- 
ing on my bed, putting myself into cramped and 
painful postures, not daring even to cough, lest 
my mother should fancy me unwell, and come 
in to see me, poor dear soul I — my eyes aching 
over the page, my feet wrapped up in the bed- 
clothes to keep them from the miserable pain 
of the cold; longing, watching, dawn after 
dawn, for the kind summer mornings, when I 
should need no caadlelight. Look at the picture 
awhile, yo comfortable folks, who take down 
from your shelves what books you like best at 
the moment, and then lie back, amid prints and 
statuettes, to grow wise in an easy chair, with 
a blazing fire and a camphine lamp. The 
lower classes uneducated ! Perhaps you would 
be so too, if learning cost you the privation 
which it costs some of them.” 

But Alton read largely, notwithstanding his 
privations. What of his time was not spent on 
the tailor’s board, was devoted to the writings 
of the great spirits of the age. On a holiday 
he visit^ the National Gallery, and learned to 
love and bless the painters. He studied nar- 
rowly Milton and Tennyson, and many other 
writers, and among them “that great prose 
poem, the single epic of modern days, Thomas 
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Caelyle’s French Revolution.^^ Alton’s day- 
dreams were more numerous than we sj^ould 
imagine are those of the majority of men who 
are steeped in poverty as he was ; and he has 
described them well. When he did learn to 
walk into the fields, he^ruly enjoyed the liberty 
thus attained. 

THE FiaST SIP OF FREEDOM. 

*‘It was a glorious morning at the end of 
May; and when I escaped from the pall of 
smoke which hung over the city. I found the 
sky a sheet of cloudless blue. How I watched 
for the ending of the rows of houses, which lined 
the road for miles — the great roots of London, 
running far out into the country, up which 
poured past me an endless stream of food, and 
merchandise, and human beings — the sap of the 
huge metropolitan life-tree 1 How each turn 
of the road opened a fresh line of terraces or 
villas, till hope deferred made the heart sick, 
and the country seemed — like the place where 
the rainbow touches the ground, or the El Do- 
rado of Raleigh’s Guiana settlers — always a 
little farther off! IIow, bet)f^een gaps in the 
houses right and left, I caught tantalizing 
glimpses of green fields, shut from me by dull 
lines of high-spiked palings 1 How 1 peeped 
through gates and over feiTccs at trim lawns and 
gardefr's, and longed to stay, and admire, and 
speculate on the names of the strange plants 
and gaudy flowers ; and then hurried on, always 
expecting to find something still finer ahead — 
something really worth stopping to look at — ^till 
the houses thickened again into a street, and I 
found myself, to my disappointment, in the midst 
of a town ! And then more villas and palings ; 
anffthen a village : when would they stop, those 
endless houses ? At last they did stop. Grad- 
ually the people whom I passed began to look 
more and more rural, and more toil-worn and 
ill-fed. The houses ended, cattle^ yards and 
farm buildings appeared ; and right and left, 
fur away, spread the low rolling sheet of green 
meadows and corn-fields. Oh,, the joy! The 
lawns with their high elms and firs, the green 
hedgerows, the delicate hue and scent of the 
fresh clover-fields, the steep (day banks where 1 
stopped to pick nosegays of wild flowers, and 
became again a child — and then recollected my 
mother, and a walk with her on the river bank 
toward the Red House. I hurried on again, 
but could not bo unhappy, while my eyes ranged 
free, for the first time in my life, over the check- 
ered squares of cultivation, over glittering brooks, 
and hills quivering in the green haze, while above 
hung the skylarks, pouring out their souls in 
mel^y. And then, as the sun grew hot, and 
the larks dropped one by one into the growing 
corn, the new delight of the blessed silence 1 1 

listened to the stillness ; for noise had been my 
native element ; I had become in London quite 
nnconscious of the ceaseless roar of the humaii 
sea, casting up mire and dirt. And now, for 
the first time in my life, the crashing, confusing 
hiibbab had fiow(^ away, and left my brain 


calm and free. How I felt at that moment a 
capability of clear, bright jneditation, which 
was as new to me, as I believe it would have 
been to most Londoners in my position. I can 
not help fancying that our unnatural atmosphere 
of excitement, physical as well as moral, is tc^ 
blame for very much of the working-men’s rest- 
lessness and fierceness. As it was, I felt that 
every step forward, every breath of fresh air, 
gave me new life. I had gone fifteen miles be- 
fore I recollected that, for the first time for 
many months, I had not coughed since I rose.’* 

The following is the utterance in a more 
eloquent mode, of sopc startling facts revealed 
by the London Correspondent of The Morning 
Chronicle : 

THE TERRORS OF THE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 

“ Well : one day our employer died. He had 
been one of the old sort of fashionable West-end 
tailors in the fast decreasing honorable trade; 
keeping a modest shop, hardly to be distinguish- 
ed from a dwelling-house, except by his name 
on the window blinds. He paid good prices for 
work, though not as good, of course, as he had 
given twenty years before, and prided himself 
upon hhving all his work done at home. His 
work-rooms, as I have said, were no elysiums ; 
but still, as good, alas ! as those of three tailors 
out of four. He was proud, luxurious, foppish ; 
but he wras honest and kin(11y enough, and did 
many a generous thing by men vrho had been 
long in his employ. At all events, his journey- 
men could live on what he paid them. 

But his son, succeeding to the business, de- 
termined, like Rchoboam of old, to go ahead 
with the times. Fired with the great spirit of 
the nineteenth century — at least with that one 
which is vulgarly considered its especial glory 
— ^he resol ve(l to make haste to be rich. His 
father had made money very slowdy of late; 
while dozens, who had begun businc.ss long after 
him, had now retired to luxurious ease and sub- 
urban villas. Why should he remain in the 
minority ? Why should ho not get rich as fast 
as he could ? Why should he stick to the old, 
slow-going, honorable trade ? Out of some 450 
West-end tailors, there were not one hundred 
left yrho were old-fashioned and stupid enough 
to go on keeping dowm their own profits by 
having all their w'ork done at home and at first- 
hand. Ridiculous scruples ! The government 
knew none such. Were nr>t the army clothes, 
the post-ofiice clothes, the policemen’s clothes, 
furnished by contractors and sweaters, who hire(l 
the work at low prices, and let it out again to 
journeymen at still lower ones? Why should 
ho pay his men two shillings where the govern- 
ment paid thorn one ? Were there not cheap 
houses even at the West-end, which had sqved 
several thousands a year merely by reducing 
their workmen’s wages ? And if the workmen 
chose to take lower wages, he was not berand 
actually to make them a present of more than 
they a^ed for. They would go to the cheapest 
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market for any thing they wanted, and so must 
he. Besides, wo^es had really been quite ex- 
orbitant. Half his men threw each of them as 
much money awa^ in gin and beer yearly, as 
would pay two workmen at a cheap house. Why 
was he to be robbing his family of comforts to 
^y for their extravagance ? And charging his 
customers, too, unnecessarily high prices— it 
was really robbing the public ! 

Such, 1 suppose, were some of the argu- 
ments which led to an oificial announcement, 
one Saturday night, that our young employer 
intended to enlarge his establishment, for the 
purpose of commencing business in the *show 
trade and that, emulous of Messrs. Aaron, 
Levi, and the rest of that class, magnificent 
alterations were to take place in the premises, 
to make room for which our work-rooms wore 
to be demolished, and that for that reason — for 
of course it was only for that reason — all work 
would in future be given out, to be made up at 
the men's own homes 

* We were all bound to expect this. Every 
working tailor must come to this at last, on the 
present system ; and we arc only lucky in hav- 
ing been spared so long. You all know where 
this will end — ^in the same misery as fifteen 
thousand out of twenty thousand of our class 
are enduring now. We shall become the slaves, 
often the bodily prisoners, of Jews, middlemen, 
and sweaters, who draw their livelihood out of 
our starvation. We shall have to face, as the 
rest have, decreasing prices of labor, ever 
increasing profits made out of that labor by the 
contractors who will employ us — arbitrary fines, 
inflicted at the caprice of hirelings — the compe- 
tion of women, and children, and starving Irish 
— our hours of work will increase one-third, our 
actual pay decrease to less than one-half ; and 
in all this we shall have no hope, no chance of 
improvement in wages, but ever more penury, 
slavery, misery, as we are pressed on by those 
who are sucked by fifties — almost by hundreds 
—yearly, out of the honorable trade in which 
we wero brought uj), into the infernal system of 
contract work, which is devouring our trade and 
many others, body and soul. Our wdves will 
be forced to sit up night and day to help us j 
our children must labor from the cradle without 
chance of going to school, hardly of breathing 
the fresh ai^of heaven ; our boys, as they grow 
up, must turn beggars or paupers ; our daugh- 
ters, as thousands do, must eke out their miser- 
able earnings by prostitution. And after all, a 
whole family will not gain what one of us had 

been doing, as yet, single-handed.’ 

“ * Government — government ? You a tailor, 
and not know that government are the very au- 
thors of this system? Not to know that they 
first set the example, by getting the army and 
navf clothes made by contractors, and t^ing 
tbs' lowest tenders ? Not to know that the po - 1 
lice clothes, the postmen’s clothes, the convicts’ 
clothes, are all contracted for on the same in- 
fernal plan, by sweaters, and sweaters’ sweat- 
ers, and sweaters’ sw'eaters’ sweaters, till gov- 


ernment work is just the very last, lowest re- 
source to which a poor, starved-out wretch be- 
take'i himself to keep body and soul together ? 
Why, the government prices, in almost every 
department, are half, and less than half, the 
very lowest living price. 1 tell yon, the care- 
less iniquity of government about these things 
will come out some day. It will be known, the 
whole abomination ; and future generations will 
class it with the tyrannies of the Roman emper- 
ors and the Norman barons. Why, it’s a fact, 
that the coloiibls of the regiments — noblemen, 
most of them — make their own vile profit out 
of us tailors — out of the pauperism of the men, 
the slavery of the children, the prostitution of 
the women. They got so much a uniform al- 
lowed them by government to clothe the men 
with j and then — then, they let out the jobs to 
the contractors at less than half what govern- 
ment give them, and pocket the dilfcrence. And 
then you talk of appealing to government !’ ” 

Only Dickens or Thackeray could have 
rivaled the following sketch of a discussion on 

THE real, office OF POETRY. 

“ * What do you mean, Mr. Mackayo !’ asked 
I, with a doleful and disappointed visage. 

“ ‘ Mean — why, if God hod meant ye to write 
about Pacifies, He’d ha put yo there — dnd be- 
cause He means ye to write aboot London 
town, He’s put ye there — and gien ye an unco 
sharp taste o’ the ways o’t; and I’ll gie ye 
anither. Come along wi’ me.’ 

And ho seized me by the arm, and hardly 
giving me time to put on my hat, marched mo 
out into the streets, and away through Clare 
Market to St. Giles’s. ^ 

“It was a foul, chilly, foggy Saturday night. 
From the butchers’ and greengrocers’ shops the 
gas-lights flared and flickered, wild and ghastly, 
over haggard groups of slip-shod, dirty women, 
bargaining for scraps of stale meat, and frost- 
bitten vegetables, wrangling about short weight 
and bad quality. Fish-stalls and fruit-stalls 
lined the edge of the greasy pavement, sending 
up odors as foul as the language of the sellers 
and buyers. Blcod and sewer- water crawled 
from under doors and out of spouts, and reeked 
down the gutters among ofial, animal and vege- 
table, in every stage of putrefaction. Foul va- 
pors rose from cow-sheds and slaughter-houses, 
and the doon^’^ays of undrained alleys, where the 
inhabitants carried the filth out on their shoes 
from the back yard into the court, and from the 
court up into the main street; while above 
hanging like clifls over the streets — those nar- 
row, brawling torrents of filth, and poverty, and 
sin — the houses with their teeming load of life 
wore piled up into the dingy choking night. A 
ghastly, deafening, sickening sight it was. Go, 
scented Belgravian I and see what London is I and 
then go to the library which God has given thee 
—one often fears in vain — and see what science 
says this London might be ! 

“ * Ay,’ he mattered to himself, as be strode 
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along, “ sing awa ; got yoursel’ ohild wi’ | 
pretty fancies and gran* words, like the rest of 
the poets, and gang to hell for it.* ^ 

“ ‘ To hell, Mr. Mackaye ?’ 

* Ay, to a vorra real hell, Alton Locke, 
laddie — a worse ane t]ian ony fiend*s* kitchen, 
or suytorranean Smithfield that ye*ll hear o* in 
the pulpits — the hell on earth o* being a flunkey, 
and a humbug, and a useless peacock, wasting 
6od*s gifts on your ain lusts and pleasures — and 
kenning it — and not being able to get oot o* it, 
for the chains o* vanity and sclf-iildulgeuce. I*ve 
warned ye. Now look there — * 

He stopped suddenly before the entrance of 
a miserable alley : 

“ ^ Look ! thGrc*s not a soul down that yard, 
bat’s either beggar, drunkard, thief, or warse. 
Write aboot that ! Say how ye saw the mouth 
o* hell, and the twa pillars thereof at the entry 
— ^the pawnbroker’s shop o* one side and the gin 
palace at the other — twa monstrous deevils, 
eating up men and women, and bairns, body 
and soul. Look at the jaws o* the monstcr-%, 
how they open and open, and swallow in anither 
victim and anither. Write aboot that.* 

“ ‘ What jaws, Mr. Mackaye !* 

“ ‘ Thao faulding-doors o’ the gin shop, goose. 
Are na they a mair damnable man-devouring 
idol than ony red-hot statue o’ Moloch, or wick- 
er Gc^magog, w^hcrcin thac auld Britons burnt 
their prisoners ? Look at ihae barefooted^ hare- 
hocked hizzics, with their arms rotird the merits 
necks, arid their mouths full o’ vitriol and beast- 
ly words! Look at that Irishwoman pouring 
the gin down the babbie’s throat 1 Look at 
that raff o’ a boy gaun out o’ the pawnshop, 
where he’s been pledging the handkerchief ho 
stole the morning, into the ginshop, to buy beer 
poSoned w'i’ grains o’ paradise, and coeculus 
indicus, aud saut, and a’ damnable, maddening, 
thirst-breeding, lust-breeding drugs ! Look at 
that girl that went in wi’ a shawl on her back 
and cam out wi’out one ! Drunkards frae the 
breast! — harlots frae the cradle! — damned be- 
fore they're horn ! John Calvin had an inkling 
o’ the truth there, I’m a’most *driven to think, 
wi’ his reprobation deevil’s doctrines !* 

“ ‘ Well — ^but — Mr. Mack^o, I know nothing 
about these poor creatures.’ 

“ ‘ Then ye ought. What do ye ken aboot 
the Pacific ? Which is maist to your business ? 
— ^thac bare-backed hizzies that play the harlot o* 
the other side o* the warld, or these — these thou- 
sands o* barebacked hizzies that play the harlot 
o* your ain side — ^made out o* your ain flesh and 
blude ? You a poet ! True poetry, like true 
charity, my laddie, begins at hame. If yc’li be a 
poet at a’, ye maun bo a cockney poet ; and 
while the cockneys be what they be, ye maun 
write, like Jeremiah of old, o’ lamentation and 
mourning and woe, for the sins o* your people. 
Gin ye want to learn the spirit o’ a people’s 
poet, down wi’ your Bible and read tbae auld 
Hebrew prophets ; gin ye vrad learn the style, 
read your Burns frae morning till night ; and 
gin ye’d learn the matter, just gang after your 


nose, and keep your eyes open, and ye’ll no 
miss it.” 

» 

One other extract, and <we will have done 
with this original but captivating and convincing 
volume. Alton speaks prophetically of 

f 

. TBfi DANOEBfl THAT ARE LOOMING. 

“Ay, respectable gentlemen and -ladies, I will 
confess all to you — ^yoii shall have, if you enjoy 
it, a fresh opportunity for indulging that supremo 
pleasure which the press daily affords you of 
insulting the classes whose powers most of you 
know as little as you do their sufferings. Yes \ 
the Chartist poet is vain, conceited, ambitious, 
uneducated, shallot, inexperienced, envious, 
ferocious, scurrilous, seditious, traitorous. — Is 
your charitable vocabulary exhausted ? Then 
ask yourselves, how often have you yourself, 
honestly resisted and conquered the temptation 
to any one of these sins, when it has come across 
you just once in a way, and not as they came 
to me, as they come to thousands of the work- 
ing-men, daily and hourly, ^till their torments 
do, by length of time, become their elements ?’ 
What, arc we covetous, too ? Yes ? And if those 
who have, like yon, still covet more what won- 
der if those who have nothing, covet something ? 
Profligate too? Well, though that imputation as 
a generality is utterly calumnious, though your 
amount of respectable animal enjoyment per 
annum is a hundred times as great as that of 
the most self-indulgent artisan, yqt, if you had 
ever felt what it is to want, not only every lux- 
ury of the senses, but even bread to eat, you 
would think more mercifully of the man who 
makes up by rare excesses, and those only of 
the limited kinds possible to him, for long inter- 
vals of dull, privation, and says in his madness, 
* Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow wo die !’ 
Wo have our sins, and you have yours. Ours 
may bo the more gross and barbaric, but yours 
are none the less damnable j perhaps all the 
more so, for being the sleek, subtle, respectable, 
religious sins they are. You are frantic enough 
if our part of the press calls you hard names, 
but you can not see that your part of the press 
repays it back to us with interest. We see 
those insults, and feel them bitterly enough ; and 
do not forget them, alas! soon enough, while 
they pass unheeded by your delicate eyes as 
trivial truisms. Horrible, unprincipled, villain- 
ous, seditious, frantic, blasphemous, arc epithets 
of course when applied to — to how large a por- 
tion of the English people, you will some day 
discover to your astonishment. When will that 
day come, and how ? In thunder, and storm, 
and garments rolled in blood ? Or like the dew 
on the mown grass, and the clear shining of the 
sunlight after April rain ? 


BURKE AND THE PAINTER BARRY. 

B urke delighted in lending a helping hand 
to genius struggling against adversity ; and 
many who were wasting their powers in obscur- 
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ity 'were led by his assistance to the paths of 
eminence. Barry, the painter, was among those 
to whom he had shown great kindness ; he found 
pleasure in the society of that eccentric being. 
A long time had passed without his having seen 
Jiim, when one day they met accidentally in 
the street. The greeting was cordial, and 
Barry invited his friend to dine with him the 
next day. Burke arrived at the appointed hour, 
and the door was opened by Dame Ursula, as 
she was called. She at first denied her master, 
but when Burke mentioned his name, Barry, who 
had overheard it, came running down stairs. He 
was in his usual attire j his thin gray hair was all 
disheveled ; an old and soiled green shade and 
a pair of mounted spectacles assisted his sight ; 
the color of bis linen was rather equivocal, 
but was evidently not fresh from the bleach- 
green ; his outward garment was a kind of care- 
less roquelaire. He gave Burke a most hearty 
welcome, and led him into the apartment which 
served him for kitchen, parlor, studio, and gal- 
lery ; it was, however, so filled with smoko that 
its contents remained a profound mystery, and 
Burke was almost blinded and nearly suffocated. 
Barry expressed the utmost surprise, and ap- 
peared utterly at a loss to account for the state 
of the atmosphere. Burke, however, Without 
endeavoring to explain the mystery on philo- 
sophical principles, at once brought the whole 
blame of the annoyance homo to Barry — as it 
came out that ho had removed the stove from I 
its wonted situation by the chimney-piece, and 
drawn it into the very middle of the room. He 
had mounted it on an old dripping-pan, to de- 
fend the carpet from the burning ashes \ he had 
in vain called in the assistance of the bellows, 
no blaze would come — ^but volumes of smoke 
were puffed out ever and anon, a4' if to show 
that the fire could do something if it pleased. 
Burke persuaded Barry to reinstate the stove in 
its own locality, and helped him to replace it ; 
this done and the windows opened, they got rid 
of the smoke, and the fire soon looked out 
cheerfully enough on them, as if nothing had 
happened. Barry invited Burke to the upper 
rooms to look at his pictures. As ho went on 
from one to the other, he applied the sponge 
and water with which he was supplied, to wash 
away the dust which obscured them. Burke 
'Was delighted with them, and with Barry’s hi.s- 1 
toiy of eaeh, and his dissertation as he pointed 
out its particular beauties. He then brought! 
him to look at his bedroom ; its walls were hung | 
with unframed pictures, which had also to bo | 
freed from the thick covering of dust before they 
could be admired ; these, like the others, were 
noble specimens of art. In a recess near the 
fire-place the rough stump-bedstead stood, with 
its Mjarlet of coarse rug. 

**Wat is my bed,” said the artist; “you see 
;| use no curtains ; they are most unwholesome, 
and I breathe as freely and sleep as soundly as 
if I lay upoh down and snored under velvet. 
Lditfk ^ere,” said he, as he pointed to a broad 
shelf high above the bed, “ that I consider my 


chcf-^cBuvrt ; I think I have been more fhan a 
match for them ; 1 have outdone them at last.” 

Mr. Burke asked of whom it was he spoke. 

“ The rats,” replied he, “ the nefarious rats, 
who robbed mo of eveiy thing in the larder. 
But now all is safe ; F keep my food beyond 
their reach. I may now defy all the rats* in the 
parish.” 

Barry had no clock, so depended on the 
cravings of his stomach to regulate his meals. 
By this uneri^ing guide, which might have 
shamed the most correct regulator in a watch- 
maker’s shop, he perceived that it was time for 
dinner ; but forgot that he had invited Burke to 
partake of it, till reminded by a hint. 

“ I declare, my dear friend, I had totally for- 
gotten, I beg your pardon — it quite escaped 
my memory; but if you’ll just sit down here 
and blow the fire, I’ll get a nice beef-steak in a 
minute.” 

Burke applied all his energies to the bellows, 
and had a nice clear fire when Barry returned 
with the steak rolled up in cabbage-leaves, 
which he drew from his pocket ; from the same 
receptacle he produced a parcel of potatoes ; a 
bottle of port was under each arm, and each 
hand held a fresh French-roll. A gridiron was 
placed on the fire, and Burke was deputed to 
act as cook while Barry performed the part of 
butler. While he laid the cloth the old woman 
boiled the potatoes, and at five o’clock, all being 
duly prepared, the friends sat down to their 
repast. Burke’s first essay in cookery was 
miraculously successful, for the steak was done 
to admiration, and of course greatly relished by 
the cook. As soon as dinner was dispatched 
the friends chatted away over their two bot- 
tles of port till nine o’clock. Burke was o^en 
beard to say that this was one of the most 
amusing and delightful days he had ever spent. 

[From Instructor.] 

THE IRON RING. 

A TALE OF GERMAN ROBBERS AND 
GERMAN STUDENTS. 

“T AM inclined to side wuth our friend,” 

JL said the venerable pastor, “and I would 
rather not see you so skeptical, Justus. 1 have 
known, in my own experience, several remark- 
able instances of presentiments ; indeed, on one 
occasion. I and those who were with me, all 
save one, greatly profited by the strange pro- 
phetic apprehension of one of our party. Would 
we had listened to him sooner ! But it was not 
so to be.” 

“ Come, tell us the story, dear grandfather,” 
said Justus; “it will doubtless edify our guest; 
and, as for me, I do not object to be mystified, 
now and then.” 

“ Justus, Justus, lay aside that scoffing mask. 
You put it on, r know, to look like another 
Mcphistopheles, but you don’t succeed.” 

“Don’t I?” returned Justus, with a smile. 
“Well, grandfather, that ought to be a comfort 
to you.” 
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“ No, you don’t, so you may as well give up 
trying. But come, if you would really lij^e to 
hear the story” (the fact was, that the good 
man was anxious to tell it, and feared to lose 
the opportunity), “I shall be happy to please 
you. I think, howevei, wo shall bo better out 
of docyrs. Let us go and take our wine under 
the great plane-tree. You had as well bring 
your chair with you, my young friend” (this 
was addressed to me), for the bench is some- 
what hard. And Trinchen, my girl, put glasses 
on a tray, and some bottles of wine in a pail, 
and bring them out to us under the great plane- 
tree. And you, Justus, my boy, be kind enough 
to transport thither this big chair of mine, like 
a dutiful grandson and a stout, as you are.” 

We were soon established in the pleasant 
shade. The pastor took an easy posture in his 
chair, when, after many elForts, Justus had 
coaxed it into touching the ground with all its 
four legs at once ; 1 straddled across the seat of 
mine, and, placing my arms on the back, re- 
posed the bowl of my long pipe on the ground j 
and Justus, w^ith his cigar in his mouth — the 
twentieth, or thereby, that dfi^y — threw himself 
down on the turf at a convenient distance from 
the winc-pail, prepared to replenish our glasses, 
as need might be. Noble glasses they were, tall 
and gi een, with stalks to be grasped, not fingered. 

“It IS now nearly sixty years ago,” began 
the pastor, when our arrangements were com- 
plete, “a long time — a long time, indeed, to 
bear the staff of one’s pilgrimage. I was then 
in my third year at the university, and was 
some thing like what you are now, Justus — a 
merry, idle, and thoughtless student, but not a 
very bad boy either.” 

Thank you, grandfather,” said Justus; 
“however, that accounts for your being the 
man you are at your years.” 

“ No, it does not,” said the old man, smiling ; 
“but let mo tell my story, my boy, without 
interrupting me — at least, unless you have 
something better to say than that. As I was 
saying, I was in ray third ycar^^and, of course, 

I had many acquaintances. I had, however, only 
two friends. One 'was a countryman of yours, 
young gentleman, and his name was Macdon- 
ald. The name of the other was Laurenberg.” 

“ Why, that was my grandmother’s name !” 
said Justus. 

“ Laurenberg was your grandmother’s broth- 
er,” continued the pastor, “ and the event I am 
about to relate to you was the means of my 
becoming acquainted vrith her. But has any 
one ever told you his fate, Justus?” 

“ No,” said Justus, “ I never before even 
beard of him.” 

“ That is not wonderful, my boy ; for, since 
his sister was taken from me, there has been no 
one but me to remember my poor Laurenberg. 
But, as I was saying, these two were ipy only 
friends. That summer, when the vacation 
came, wo three resolved to make a pedestrian 
tour together, (fill our glasses, Justus.) So, 
after some discussion, we decided on visiting | 


the great Thuringian Forest, and one fine morn- 
ing off we set. Just as v^e got beyond the 
town, Macdonald said, ‘ My dear brothers, let 
us return ; this^ expedition* will bring us no 
good.’ * You would almost make one think you 
were a prophet,’ said Laurenberg, with mocl^ 
gravity. ‘ And what if I be ?’ cried the othe^ 
quickly. ‘Why, then, don’t be a prophet of 
evil — that is to say, unless you can not help it. 
Come, my dear follow.* ‘ I tell you,* ‘inter- 
rupted Macdonald, ‘ that, if wo go on, one of us 
will never see Gottingen again — and Lauren- 
berg, my beloved Laurenberg, it is you who 
will be that one. You will never return, unless 
you return now. I (ell you this, for 1 know it.’ 
‘ Oh, nonsense,’ said the other ; ‘ pray, how do 
you know it ?’ It seemed to me that Macdon- 
ald slightly shuddered at the question, but he 
went on as if not heeding it : ‘He of us three 
who first left the house, is destined never to 
I enter it again, and that was the reason why I 
tried to get out before you. You, Laurenberg, 
in your folly, ran past me, and it is thus on you 
that the lot has fallen. Laugh if you will ; if 
you had let me go before you, 1 would have 
said nothing ; but as it is, 1 say, laugh if you 
vrill, and call me a dreamer, or what you please, 
only return, my friends, return. Let us go 
back.’ ‘ Let us go on. Forward !’ cried Lau- 
renberg ; ‘ I do not laugh at you, my brother, 
but 1 think you arc scarcely reasonable; for 
either you have truly foreseen what is to hap- 
pen, or you have not. If you hav#, then w^hat 
is to happen will happen, and w'e can not avoid 
it ; if you have not, why, then it w411 not hap- 
pen, and that is all. Either you foresee truly 
my destiny — ’ lie was going on, but Macdon- 
ald interrupted him : * It is with such reasoning 
that men lo£X3 themselves in this w^orld — and in 
the next,’ he added, after a pause. ‘ Oho ! 
dear schoolfox,’ returned the other, ‘wc have 
not undertaken our march to chop logic and 
vrind metaphysics, but, on the contrary, to bo 
merry and enjoy ourselves. So,’ and he sung, 

* There wonder'd three Burschen along by the llhino; 

At the door of a wine-house, they knocked end went in. 
Landlady, have you got good beer and wine ?' 

I ‘ Laurenberg, your gayety is oppressive,’ inter- 
rupted Macdonald ; ‘ why sing that song ? You 
know there is death in it.’ ‘ It is true,’ replied 
Laurenberg, somewhat gravely, ‘ the poor little 
daughter of the landlady lies in her coffiiL 
Another stave, then, if you like it bettor, 

* Up, brothers I up I enjoy your life I’ 
and so on ho wont with that stupid song.” 

“ Stupid 1” cried Justus, rising suddenly on 
his elbow; “stupid, did you say, grandfather?” 

“ Well, my boy, 1 think it stupid now, though 
at your ago, perhaps, 1 thought differently. 
But there,” continued the pastor, “1 was sure 
of it ; 1 never can keep both my pipe and my 
story going at the same time. Give me a 
light, Justus. Thank you. Those matches are 
a great invention. In our time, it was all flint, 
and steel, and trouble. Now, fill our glasses^ 
and then I shall go ou again.” 
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Justas obeyed, and his worthy relatire thus town. About noon, Laurenberg said, * Come, 
proceeded : § broilers, do you not find this road tiresome 7 

“ Notwithstanding all his singing, Lauren- This is the way every body goes. Suppose we 
berg was evidently more impressed by our com- strike off the road, and take this footpath through 
panion’s words than he was willing to own ; and, the wood. Is it not a pleasure to explore an 
es for me, I was much struck with them, for unknown country, and ^o on without knowing 
your countryman, young stranger, was no com- where you ^ill come to? For my plirt, I 
mon man. But all that soon wore off. Even would not have come so far only to follow a 
Macd 9 nald seemed to forget his own forebod- beaten track, where you meet carts and car- 
ings. We marched on right cheerfully. That ringes, and men and women, at every step. If 
night wo stopped at Heiligenstadt, veiy tired, all we wanted ^was to walk along a road, why, 
for it was a long way for lads so little used to there are better roads near Gottingen. Into 
vralking as we were.” the wood, say 1 1 Why, who knows but there 

“Did you put up at the Post, grandfather?” may be an adventure before us? Follow me I* 
asked Justus. “It is a capital inn, and the Macdonald would have remonstrated, but our 
landlady is both pretty and civil. I staid there new friends, and I also, I am sorry to say, felt 
when I went from Cassel to Halle.” much as Laurenberg did, so we took the foot- 

“ I don’t remember where we put up,” re- path, and plunged into the forest. We soon 
plied the pastor, “ but it is scarcely likely we thought ourselves repaid. The solitude seemed 
put up at the Post. In those days, students to deepen as we proceeded. Excepting the 
preferred more modest hostelries. Don’t inter- almost imperceptible footpath, every thing be- 
rupt me. The next night we slept at Dingel- spoke the purest state of nature. The cnor- 
stadt ; and I remember that at supper Lauren- mous pines that towered over our heads seemed 
berg knocked over the salt-cellar, and that the growth of ages. Great red deer stared at 
Macdonald said, * See, I told you ! cveiy thing us from a distance through the glades, as if 
shows it !* Next night "we were at Miilhausen, they had never before seen such animals as wo, 
making short journeys, you see j for, after all, and then bounded away in herds. High up we 
our object was to enjoy, not to tiro ourselves, saw many bustards — ” 

Miilhaiisen is a very prettily situated town, and, Here my excellent host launched in a eiirrent 
though I have never been there since, I remem- of descriptive landscape, which, though doubt- 
ber it quite 'well. The next afternoon we got less very fine, was almost entirely lost to me, 
to a place whose name I forget at this moment, for my thoughts again wandered. From time 
Stay — I think’ it was Langensalza j yes, it was to time, the words “valleys,” “mountains,” 
Langcnsalza ; and the following day we arrived “ crags,” streamlets,” “gloom,” “rocks,” 
in Gotha, and lodged at the sign of the Giant, “ Salvator Rosa,” “ legends,” “ wood-nymphs,” 
in the market-place. Gotha is the chief to'wn and the like, fell on my oar, but failed to recall 
in the duchy, and — ” my attention. And this must have lasted no 

Here the worthy pastor diverged into a de- little time, for I was at length aroused by^'his 
scription of Gotha and its environs. This, how- asking for another cigar, the first being done, 
ever, I losi, for, the interest of the story ceasing, “ The glen gradually opened out into a plain,” 
I went off into a sort of reverie, from which i resumed the pastor, “ and our progress became 
was awakened only by the abrupt cessation of easier. We, however, had no idea w*hcre w'e 
the tale, and the words, “ Justus, my boy, you were, or which way to turn in order to find a 
are not asleep, are you ? Give mo a cigar ; resting-place for the night ; we were corapleloly 
my pipe is out again.” lost, in short. Nevertheless, w’e pressed on as 

Justus complied, and the old man, leaning his fast as our tired limbs would admit of, and after 
long pipe, with the rich bowl, against the great half an hour’s march across the w^ooded level, 
plane-tree, received “ fire” from his grandson, we were rewarded*by coming on a sort of road, 
lit the Cuba, and, after admonishing the youth It was, indeed, nothing more than the tracks of 
to fill our glasses, thus went on : hoofs upon the turf, but we wore in ecstasies at 

“ Our ne^ friends were students from Jena, its appearance. After some deliberation as to 
They were each of a different country. One whether wo should take to the right or to the 
was a Frenchman ; one a Pole ; the third alone loft along it, we resolved on following it to the 
was a German. They were making a sort of right. Half an hour more, and we saw before 
pilgrimage to the different places remarkable us a bouse among the trees. It was a cheerful 
for events in the life of Luther — had been at sight to us, and we gave a shout of joy. ‘ I 
Erfurt, to see his cell in the orphan-house there, trust they will give us hospitality,’ said Richter, 
and were now going to Eisenach and the Castle the German from Jena. * If not,’ exclaimed 
of Wartburg, to visit the Patmos of ‘Junker his French friend, ‘it is my opinion that we 
George.’ However, on hearing that we pro- will take it.’ ‘What I turn robbers?’ said 
pos^ eaarohing through the Thuringian Forest, the Pole, laughing. ‘It is a likely looking 
th^ljWave up their original plan, and agreed to place for robbers,’ remarked Macdonald, look- 
joil* us, which pleased us much, for all three ing rather uneasily round him. We soon 
were fine feljlows. That night we got to reached the house. It was a long building, 
OhFdmff. and "the next day we set off for Suhl. with low walls, but a very high thatched roof, 
^ut we were not destined ever to reach that At one end was a kind of round tower, which 
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seemed muoh older than the rest of the struc- 
ture. It might at one time have been ^uoh 
higher than it then was, but in its actual state it 
scarcely overtopped the gable built against it. 
Fill our glosses, Justus, if you please.’* 

** Ready, grandfathei^*’ said Justus. ‘^But, 
beforetyou go on, toll us something of the per- 1 
sonal appearance of Laurenberg and Macdonald. I 
As for the Jena boys, I don’t care about them.” 

“Laurenberg, Justus, was a tall and very 
handsome lad. His golden hair curled over his 
shoulders, for he wore it very long, and his blue i 
eyes were like his sister’s. Macdonald, again, ! 
was rather under the middle height ; his feat- 
ures were dark, and his expression composed, 
or perhaps, I should rather say, melancholy. 
Laurenberg was always gay, vivacious, and 
oven restless ; Macdonald, on the contrary, was 
usually listless, almost indolent. But, as you 
will sec, when the time of need came, he was a 
man of iron. But where was I ? Yes, I re- 
member. Well, we came up to the door, and 
knocked at it. It was opened, after a short 
delay, by a young girl. The evening shadows 
were closing in, but, oven by the imperfect light 
we had, wo could see she was very beautiful.” 

“ Ha ! grandfather, come, that is very inter- 1 
esting I” cried Justus. 

“Dqp’t interrupt me, my boy. We could 
see she was very beautiful. We asked if wo 
could be accommodated for the night, and she 
answered very readily that wo could, but that 
wo should have to sleep all in one room, and that 
we must bo content with a poor supper. ‘You 
will give us the host you have, at all events,’ 
said Richter; ‘wc arc well able to pay for it;’ 
and he jingled his raoncy-poueh. ‘ Oh, that I 
do i^t doubt !’ said she, her eyes glistening at 
the sound ; ‘ but my old grandmother and I 
live alone here, so wo have not much to offer.’ 
‘You two live alone in this large house?’ said 
Macdonald, rather harshly. The girl turned 
her eyes on him for the first time — Richter had 
been our spokesman — and she seemed some- 
what confused at the scrutinizing glance she 
met. ‘ Yes,’ said she, at last; ‘my father, and 
his father before him, were foresters here— we 
were not always so poor-s-and since their 
death, wo have been allowed still to occupy the 
place.’' ‘I bog your pardon,’ said Macdonald, 
in a softer tone. ‘ But why,’ resumed he, in a 
sharp, quick way — ‘why must wo all sleep in 
one room?’ The girl gave him a keen, in- 
(juiring look, as if to ask what ho meant by his 
questions, and then answered, firmly, ‘Because, 
sir, besides our own room, wo have only one 
other furnished. But had you not bettor walk 
in? You seem tired, gentlemen; have you 
come far ?’ ‘ To be sure we have, my pretty 

girl,’ said the Frenchman; ‘and the fact is, 
we have lost our way. But why do we stand 
talking hero? Let us go in, my lads.’ ‘Stay 
a moment, my friends,’ interposed Macdonald. 
*Wo should perhaps be burdensome to you,’ 
said ho, addressing the girl: ‘how far is it 
to the nearest inn?’ ‘About two hours’ good 
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walking,’ replied she. ‘And which is the 
way?* he asked. ‘This bric^Jo-road,* said she, 

‘ will hiring you in an hour to a oountry-road. 
By turning to your left, yiu will then reach 
Arnstadt in another.’ ‘Good,’ said Macdonald; 
‘many thanks. It is my advice, my friends,^ 
that we push on to Arnstadt.’ * What I’ cried 
the Pole, ‘two hours more walking! If 
we were on horseback it would be different; 
but on foot, I will not go another yard and, 
as he spoke, he entered the house. * 1 beg you 
a thousand pardons, mademoiselle, for keeping 
you here so long, and a heavy dew falling, too. 
Come, let us in at once,’ said the Frenchman, 
and he followed the foie. ‘ It would certainly 
be far more comfortable to have good beds at 
Arnstadt/’ said Richter, ‘instead of sleeping 
six in a room ; but I am too tired ;’ and he, too, 
went in. Macdonald cast an imploring look 
at Laurenberg, who seemed irresolute. But at 
the same moment the girl, who had already 
made a step to follow our Jena companions into 
the house, turned slowly round, and, throwing 
a bewitching glance at my poor friend, said, in 
a voice full of persuasion, ‘ And you, fair young 
sir?’ At that moment, the moon, which had 
risen, passed from behind a cloud, and, throw- 
ing he? light on the maiden’s features, gave 
them an almost unearthly beauty. As for Mac- 
donald, he remained in the shade ; but his ex- 
pressive eye flashed a look of stern warning 
such as I had never seen it assume before. I 
shall never forget that scene., Laurenberg was 
between his good and his evil angel. But so it 
is ever. ^Poor humanity is constantly called on 
to make the choice ; and, alas ! how much 
oftencr is the evil preferred than the good I In 
this world — ” 

But here Justus, who seemed greatly to dread 
his grandfather’s homilies, and to have an in- 
stinctive presentiment of their approach, rose 
on his knees to fill our glasses. This done, he 
exclaimed, “That's a bad cigar, grandfather. 
It does not burn even, and, besides, the ash is 
quite black : throw it away, and take another.” 

The interruption was successful. “Thank 
you, my boy,” said the pastor. “ Don’t, how- 
ever, break in so often on my story. Where 
was I?” 

“ Laurenberg was just about to go into the 
house with the beautiful maiden — at least, I 
I suppose so,” said Justus. 

I “Yes,” resumed the old man. “After a 
moment’s hesitation, he took her hand, whi6h 
she yielded easily, and they entered together. 
‘Come,’ said Macdonald to me, with a sigh, 
‘ since it must bo so, wo must go with them.' 
He took my arm, and continued, ‘We enter 
hero according to our degrees of wisdom and 
folly — ^the Pole -first, you and I last; but who 
is to pay for their blindness?’ Give me a 
light, Justus. Is that the same wine? It seems 
to me a little hard.” 

“It is the same wine,” said Ju^tnb.* “Per- 
haps you find it hard, because it is cooler than 
the flnt.” 
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“ It may be so. Well, we went in, entering 
by a passage into a kind of hall. Here we 
heard the Frenchman’s voice : * Come along, 
zny beauty, and sh6w us your wonderful and 
enchanted chamber, where wo are to sleep ; for 
I suppose it is there we are to sup, too. I have 
Seen trying all the doors, and not one of them 
will open.’ ‘This way, gentlemen,’ said the 
girl, disengaging herself from Laurenberg, and 
openunig one of several doors which entered ofi* 
the place we were in. ‘That is your grand- 
mother, 1 suppose?’ said Macdonald, pointing 
to a figure bending over a small fire, which was 
expiring on the hearth. ‘Good evening, my 
good woman ; you seem to feel chilly and, as 
he addressed these latter words to ^e crouch- 
ing creature, he made a step as if he would ap- 
proach j but the girl, quickly grasping his arm, 
whispered in his car, ‘Do not disturb her. 
Since my father’s death, she scarcely ever 
speaks to any one but me. She is very old 
and feeble. Pray, leave her alone.’ Macdonald 
threw another of his penetrating glances at the 
girl, but said nothing, and he and I followed 
her along a passage, some twenty paces in 
length, and very narrow. At the end of it was 
another door, and this opened into the chamber 
we were to occupy. It w^as a round roohi, and 
vre immediately guessed that it formed the un- 
der story of the toww w'e had remarked. The 
girl brought a lamp, and vre found that the 
furniture consisted of a table and some stools, 
a large press, a heap of mattresses and bedding, 
a few mats of plaited straw, and a pile of fire- 
wood. The most curious thing about the place, 
however, \ras a strong pole, or rather mast, 
which stood in the very centre, and seemed to 
pass through the roof of the room. This roof, 
which w*as at a considerable distan^^e from the 
floor, was formed — a thing I had never seen 
before — of furze-bushes, supported upon slender 
branches of pine, and appeared so rickety as to 
threaten every moment to come down about our 
heads. On questioning the girl, I was told 
that the mast supported the outer roof, which 
was possible enough. ‘In the first place,’ 
said Richter to the damsel, when we had seat- 
ed ourselves, and she seemed to wait for our 
orders, ‘is this an inn, or is it not?’ ‘You 
may see, gentlemen,’ replied she, ‘by the 
scantiness oAthe accommodation, that it is not 
exactly an inn. Nevertheless, you can make 
yourselves at home, as if it was, and welcome.’ 
‘ Good. Then, in the second place, have you 
aUy wine?’ ‘Plenty. We sell a good deal 
to the foresters, who pass here often, and so 
have always a supply.’ ‘Where is it,’ asked 
Macdonald. ‘Below, in the cellar.’ ‘Very 
well,’ returned he. ‘I and two more of us 
will go down and help yds to bring up a dozen 
bo^es or so, if you will show us the way.’ 
‘uertainly,’ said she. While Macdonald and 
two of the others were absent with her, I con- 
trived to light- a fire, and the Frenchman, on 
exploring the press, having found that it con- 
tained plates, Imivcs, and forks, he and the Pole 


laid the table ; so that when the others, laden 
with bottles, re-appeared, the. place had some- 
what* of a more cheerful look. ‘They have 
not had time to drug our wine, at least,’ whis- 
pered Macdonald to me. ‘Pooh, my friend,’ 
returned I, ‘you are fae too suspicious. You 
will smile to-morrow at having had such ideas.’ 
‘We shall see,’ said he. Presently, the girl 
brought in some bacon, some eggs, and a piece 
of venison. These we cooked ourselves, stay- 
ing our appetite, in the mean time, with broad 
and wine. Tli'en we made a hearty supper, 
and became very merry. Richter and the Polo 
plied the bottle vigorously, while Laurenberg 
and the Frenchman vied with ea^ other in 
somewhat equivocal gallantries to the damsel. 
As for Macdonald, he wore an expression of 
mingled resignation, vigilance, and resolution, 
which made me uncomfortable, 1 knew not 
why — 

“ Come, grandfather, don’t keep us so long 
in suspense. Tell us at once if Macdonald’s 
suspicions were well-founded,” exclaimed Jus- 
tus. “ Had you fallen into a den of thieves, or 
were you among, honest people? Were you 
all robbed and murdered before morning, or 
were you not?” 

“ Justus, my boy. you must let me tell my 
stoiy my own way,” said the old pastor “ and 
pray don’t interrupt me again. Where was I ?” 

“ At supper grandfather.” 

“True. When we had supped, smoked a 
few pipes, and finished our wine, we began to 
make our beds. As wo were so occupied, tho 
girl came in and offered to help us. Wc readily 
consented, for we were tired enough. In a very 
short time, she bad made six beds on the floor. 
‘ Why do you lay them all with the head to ^he 
middle of the room ?’ asked Macdonald, observ- 
ing that all the pillows wero ranged round the 
mast in a circle, and as near it -as possible. — 
‘ That is the way I always do,’ said she, with a 
careless air. But she did not succeed in con- 
cealing a certain strange expression which her 
features assumet} for a moment, and which both 
Macdonald and I remarked, without understand- 
ing it. We well understood afterward what it 
meant. As she vpas retiring, the Frenchman 
and Laurenberg assailed her with some rather 
too free jokes. She turned, and cast on them a 
look of ineffable indignation and scorn; then, 
without a word, she passed out at the door, and 
closed it behind her. We all admired her for 
her modesty and virtue. Fill our glasses, Justus. 
But appearances are deceitful; this world is 
but a vain show ; all is not gold that glitters ; 
and — ” 

But, a second time, Justus cut short the 
homily. He dextrously spilt some of the wine, 
as he performed his Ganymedian office, and so 
drew down on himself a mild sarcasm for his 
awkwardness. 

Forgetting the sermon he had begun, the old 
man therefore thus went on: “All, except Mac- 
donald, were soon in bed. We had, however, 
only half undressed. As for Macdonald, ho drew 
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a stool toward the fire, and, seating himself, 
buried his face in his hands, as if in thought. 1 
olmost immediately fell asleep, and mitft have 
slept for some time, for when I awoke the fire 
was out. But I did not awaken of myself; it 
was Maodonald who aroused me. He did the 
same to the others.* He had thrown himself 
on his bed, and spoke in a whisper, which, how- 
ever, as our heads were close together, was 
audible to all. ‘ Brothers,’ said he, ^ listen ; 
but for your lives make no noise, and, above 
all, do not speak. From the^rst moment we 
arrived at this house, I feared that all was not 
right ; now I am sure of it. It seemed odd 
to mo that two solitary women should inhabit 
so large a house; that the girl should have 
been so ready, or rather so anxious to re- 
ceive us; that she should have shown no fear 
of six young men, all strangers to her; and I 
said to myself, ‘ She and her grandmother do not 
live here alone ; she depends upon aid, if aid be 
necessary, and that aid is not far off.’ Again, 
I am used to read the character in the coun- 
Icnancc, and, despite her beauty, if ever treach- 
ery was marked on the human face, it is on 
hers. Then why make us all sleep in one 
room ? If the others are empty, our beds 
would be as well on the floor in them as in | 
this one. However, all that was mere sus- 1 
pieinn. But there is more. You saw me ex- 
amine the windows during supper. I could 
then open the outside shutters : they have since 
been fastened ; and, what is more, the door is 
locked or barred on us, and will not yield. But, 
what is most important, my car, which is very 
quick, caught the sound of steps in the passage 
— heavy steps, though taken on tiptoe — steps, 
in short, of a man, or rather, I should say of 
■en, for there 'were at least two. I stole to 
the door, and I distinctly heard whisperings. 
Now, what do you think of all that? Speak 
one at a time, and low.’ — ‘ Bah !’ whispered 
the Frencliman, ‘ I think nothing of it. It is 
quite common to fasten the shutters outside; 
and, as for the door, your friend and I were 
rather free wdth the girl last night, and she 
may have locked us in for her bWn security, or 
she might be afraid of our decamping in the 
morning without paying tlfb reckoning. As for 
the footsteps, I doubt if you con distinguish a 
man’s from a woman’s; and the whisperings 
were probably the girl and the old woman 
conversing. Their voices, coming along the 
passage, would sound like whisperings.’ This 
explanation was so plausible, that all expressed 
themselves satisfied with it. But Macdonald 
resumed, and this time ho spoke in a whisper 
BO terrible — so full of mysterious power, that it 
wont straight to every heart,, and curdled all 
our blood. Brothers,’ he said, * be wise in 
time. If you will not listen to common sense, 
take warning of a supernatural sense. Have 
you never had a dim presentiment of approach- 
ing evil ? 1 know you have. Now, mark. I 
have at this moment the sure certitude of com- 
ing evil. 1 know, I knotc, I know, that if you 
VoL. I.— No. 6.-3 F 


continue' .to lie here, and will not listen to my 
words, neither you nor I will ever see another sun. 

1 know that wo shall alU certainly die before 
the morning. Will you ,be advised ? If not, 
your blood be on your own heads I As for 
mine, 1 forgive it you. Decide! — resolve 1’ — 
These words, the tones in which they ware 
uttered, and our knowledge of the speaker, 
produced a profound impression. As for me, 

I shuddered ; but it was less at the .idea of 
the threatened material danger, than at that 
of an occult influence hovering round us, in- 
spiring Macdonald, and filling the place with 
its mysterious presence. Laurenberg was the 
first to speak, or rather to whisper. ^ Macdon- 
ald,’ said he, *I yield myself to your guidance.’ 
I immediately said, *And 1.’ The others fol- 
lowed the example. Macdonald immediately 
took the command on himself. ‘Rise,’ said 
he, ‘but make not the slightest noise. Collect 
yourselves and pay attention to the slightest 
thing. Leave your shoes ; take your swords’— 
I should toll you, my young friend,” said the 
pastor, addressing mo, that in those days stu- 
dents wore swords, especially when they travel- 
ed. And they were not such swords, Justus, 
as you fight your absurd duels with — ^not slim 
things, that you can bond double, and of which 
only a foot or so is sharp— not playthings to 
scratch each other’s faces with ; but good steel 
blades, meant for thrusting as well as cutting- 
blades not to be trifled with when wielded by 
a skillful and strong arm. -But where was I ? 
I remember. ‘ Take your swofds,’ said Mao- 
donald. ‘ As it is so dark, there will probably 
be confusion. We must have watchwords, iher^ 
fore. Let then bo Jena and Gottingen. Also, 
to avoid our blindly encountering each other, let 
each of us, if it comes to a fight, keep calling 
Burschen ! BurachenI I believe the attack I 
apprehend will come from the door. Let us 
range ourselves three on each side of it. Wa 
from Gottingen will take the right side, you from 
Jena the left. When they open the door, we 
rush into the passage I will lead my file, and 
do you brother,’ said he to the Frenchman, 
‘ lead yours. When you hear me cry Burschen / 
follow me, and, remember, you strike for your 
lives.’ All this was said in the lowest whisper, 
but at the same time so distinctly and deliber- 
ately, that we did not lose a word. We took 
the places assigned us, grasping our bared 
swords. For a time — ^it seemed an, interminap 
ble time — so we stood silent, and hearing noth- 
ing. Of course, we could not see each other, 
for the place was quite dark.. At last our ex- 
cited ears heard footsteps cautiously approach- 
ing. Some one dame to .the door, and was evi- 
dently listening. In about a minute, we heard 
the listener whisper to some, one in the passage 
— ‘ They must sdl ba oabep now,. Tell Hana 
to cut loose.’ Our hearts heat quick. There 
was a pause of some minutes; then suddenly 
we heard overhead, a cracking sound among the 
furze bushes which, composed the roof of the 
room, and the next instant something fell to the 
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ground with a crash so tremendous that the 
whole hoQie seemed to shake. 7''hen we heard 
a bolt withdrawn, th6n a key was turned. The 
door began to open. • ^BurtchtnP cried Mac- 
donald, as he dashed it wide ajar, and sprang 
into the passage. ^Burschen /’ cried the French- 
man, and the next moment he was by our com- 
rade’s side. ^Burschenf^ cried we all, as we 
made in after them.” 

^'Die*Burgcken Bollen leben/^^ (Students for- 
enrnr !) exclaimed Justus, in a state of no little 
excitement. 

“ The robbers retreated precipitately into the 
hall, where we had seen the old woman the I 
previous night. It was brightly illuminated by 
a large fire which was blazing on the hearth. 
Here we fought. * Burschen P thundered Mac- 
donald, as he struck down a man armed with a 
hatchet. has Ui voleunP cried the French- 
man, quitting German for his mother tongue, in 
the heat of the moment. ^Jena! Gottingen/^ 
shouted some of us, forgetting in our excitement 
that these names were our passwords and not 
our war-cry. ^ Burschen P cried Lanronberg, 

as he drove into a corner one of the enemy 
armed with a dagger and a sword. ‘ Burschen 
cried he again, as he passed his weapon twice 
through the robber’s body. * Jena /’ yelled 
Richter, as his left arm, which he interposed to 
defend his head, was broken by a blow with an 
iron bar. ^And Gottingen added he with a 
roar, as he laid his assailant at his feet. Mean- 
while the Pole and I had sustained a fierce at- 
Cbck from three robbers, who, on hearing the 
cries and the clashing of arms, had rushed out 
<£ one of the doors opening into the hall. The 
Pole was already slightly 'wounded, and it was 
going hard with us, when the others came to 
our assistance. This decided the fight) and wo 
found ourselves victors.” 

“Bravo!” cried Justus, throwng his cap into 
the air. “ That wasn’t bad, grandfather !” and 
taking the old man’s hand, he kissed bis cheek. 

“ You are a good boy, Justus,” said the pastor, 
“ but don’t interrupt me. Where was I ? Oh, 
yes. We had gained the victory, and all the 
robbers lay about the floor, killed or wounded. 
We stood still a moment to take breath. At 
this moment, the girl of the previous evening 
rushed into the hall, and threw herself on the 
body of the itan who had fallen by the hand of 
Laurenberg. She put her hand on his heart, 
then she approached her cheek to his mouth. 

* He is dead I’ cried she, starting to her feet. 
*You have killed my Heinrich I my beloved 
Heinrich I you have killed my Heinrich ! Head ! 
dead ! dead I’ Still speaking, she disappeared. 
But she returned almost instantly. She had a 
jnstol in each hand. ‘ It was yow, young sir,’ 
tfiid she, calmly and deliberately. ' I saw you,’ 

' fond, as she spoke, she covered Laurenberg with 
her weafgn, taking a cool aim. With a bound, 
Macdjjgpri threw himself before the victim. 
But m^enerous movement was in vain. She 
fired; and the bnlle^ grazing Macdonald’s 
Moulder, passed through poor Laurenberg’s 


throat, and lodged in a door behind him. He 
staggered and fell.” 

“ wch !” exclaimed Justus. 

“We all stood thunderstruck. ‘Yonr life for 
his — and mine,’ said the girl. With these words, 
she discharged her other pistol into her bosom, 
and sank slowly upon the corpse of her lover.” 

“ What a tragedy !” cried Justus. * 

“It vras indeed a tragedy,” resumed the 
pastor, in a low voice. “ I knelt down beside 
my friend, and took his hand. Macdonald raised 
him up a little, uipporting him in a sitting pos- 
ture. He said, ‘ My pocket-book — the letter— 
my last wish.’ Then he pressed my hand. 
Then he said, ‘Farewell, comrades — ^farewell, 
my brothers. Remember me to my mother 
and Anna.’ Then ho pressed my hand again. 
And so ho died.” 

Here the worthy pastor’s voice faltered a little, 
and he paused. Justus and I were silent. At 
last the old man began again. “ Many, many 
years have passed since then, but I have never 
I forgotten my early friend, nor ceased to mourn 
him. We laid him gently on his back ; I closed 
his blue eyes. Macdonald placed his sword 
upon his gallant bfeast, now still forever, and 
crossed his arms over it. Meanwhile the French- 
man and the Pole, finding the girl quite dead, 
had laid her decently by the side of the man she 
had called Heinrich. ‘That is enough in the 
mean time,’ then said Macdonald, ‘the living 
before the dead. We must see to our own 
safety first, and attend to the wounded.’ We 
accordingly went over the house, and satisfied 
ourselves that no one else was concealed in it; 
we examined the fastenings of all the doors and 
windows, to guard against an attack from any 
members of the gang who might he outside. 
We found a considerable quantity of arms and 
ammunition, and congratulated ourselves on 
having surprised our enemies, as otherwise wo 
might have been shot down like dogs. Return- 
ing to the door •where we had supped, we found 
that the thing which had fallen from the roof, 
•with such a crash, was an enormous ring or 
circle of iron, bigger than a cart-wheel. It was 
lying on our beds, the mast being exactly in the 
centre of it, and seryng, as we found, to sustain 
it when it was hoisted up. Had we not obeyed 
Macdonald’s voice, we certainly should all have 
been crushed to death, as it was plain many a 
victim had already been, for the infernal thing 
was stained with blood, and in some placesg 
patches of hair were still sticking to it.” 

“ And the old woman ? the old grandmother ?” 
asked Justus. 

“We found her clothes, but not herself. 

I Hence, we guessed that some one of the gang 
had perspnated the character, and Macdonald 
reminded us how the girl hud prevented his ap- 
proaching her supposed relative, and how he h^ 
got no answer to bis address, the man in disguise 
being probably afraid that his voice might betray 
him. On examining the field of battle, wc found 
that the robbers were nine in number, and that 
two besides Heinrich were dead. We bound up 
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the wounds of the others as well as we could. 
They were all sturdy follows, and, when we 
considered their superior strength and nunri^ers, 
we wondered at our own success. It was to be 
attributed solely — of course, I mean humanly 
speaking — to our attack being so unexpected, 
sudd<yi, and impetuous. Indeed the combat did 
not last five minutes, if nearly so long. On our 
side, there was the irreparable loss of Lauren- 
berg. Richter^s broken arm gave him much 
pain, and the Pole had lost a considerable quan- 
tity of blood ; but, besides this/we had only a 
few scratches. * Now, lie down and rest,’ said 
Macdonald, ‘for you have all need of it. As 
for me, I can not sleep, and so will keep watch 
till morning.’ We did as he recommended, for 
in truth, now that the excitement was over, 1 
could scarcely keep my eyes open, and the rest 
were like me. Even Richter slept. Give us 
.‘*ome wine, Justus, my boy.” 

“ He was a fine fellow that Macdonald,” said 
Justus, as he obeyed. 

“ It was .several hours before he awakened 
us,” continued the pastor. “ My first thoughts 
were of poor Laurenberg. I remembered what 
he said about a pocket-book. I searched his 
dress, and found it. What it contained, I shall 
tell you presently. We brcaklkstcd on some 
bread and wine, and then Macdonald called a 
council of war. After putting a negative on 
the absurd proposal of the Pole, that we should 
set fire to the house, and to the .stupid suggestion 
of Richter (he was in a state of fever from his 
hurt) that, before doing any thing else, we should 
empty the cellar, we unanimously agreed that 
our first slop should be to give information to 
the proper authorities of all that had happened. 
The Frenchman and I were deputed to go and 
se?k them out. ‘ You remember what the girl 
.said about the way to Arnstadt ?’ said Macdon- 
ald. ‘J think 3 ^ou may so far rely on it; but 
you must trust a good deal to your own judg- 
ment to find your way.’ With this piece of 
advice, we started.” 

The journey to Arnstadt, the interview with 
the biirgcrmcistcr, the referebce to the rural 
amptman, the expedition of that functionary to 
the scene of the tragedy, tjio imprisonment of 
the .surviving robbers, their trial, confession, and 
punishment, were all minutely dwelt upon by 
the worthy but somewhat diffuse narrator ; none 
of these circumstances, however, interested me, 
and 1 took little note of them. At last, the 
pastor returned to personages more attractive 
of attention. 

“ We buried Laurenberg by night,” .said he. 
“ There chanced to be some students from other 
universities in the neighborhood of Arnstadt, and 
they joined ns in pajdng him all due honor. We 
followed the coffin, on which lay his sword and 
cap, walking two-and-two, and each bearing a 
torch. When the body was lowered into the 
grave, wc quenched the torches, and sung a 
Latin dirge. Such was the end of my friend.” 

“And the pocket-book?” asked Justus. 

“ II contained a letter to mo, a ver^’' curious 


letter. It was dated Gotha, and bore, in sub- 
stance, "that Macdonald’s presentiments were 
weighing on the mind of the writer, more than 
he was willing should be kqown until after the 
anticipated catastrophe, if, indeed, any should 
take place. But, that such a thing being poB~ 
sible^ he took that opportunity of rocommendingf 
his mother and sister to my care, and of express- 
ing his hope that I should find I could love Anna, 
and that so I would one day make her my wife. 
I need not relate to you how I performed the sad 
duty of bearing the news of his death to his two 
dear relatives. As you know, Justus, Anna in 
about three years afterward became mine. And 
here, in this house, young stranger, we lived 
very happily for thirty years. Hero, too, she 
died. And yonder, in the church-yard, near 
the west porch, she awaits being rejoined by 
her own — ^by her children, and her husband.” 

We were all silent for some time. At length 
Justus, whose emotions were yet as summer 
clouds, inquired of his grandfather. “ And your 
other comrades in the Thuringian Forest affair?” 

“ Of the Jena students I heard no more till 
many years afterward. It was in November, 
1813; Napoleon was retreating from the nation- 
fight at Lcipsic. The battle of Hanau, too, had 
been (plight. A wounded French officer asked 
hospitality of me here. Of course, I granted it, 
and he remained more than two months with 
me; for, though not for several days after his 
arrival, I discovered that he was the French 
student who, with Richter and the Polo, had 
joined onr party at Gotha. He* had returned 
to France’ about a year after our fatal adventure, 
had entered the army, and had been fighting 
almost ever since. When he left me, he was 
•sent to Mainz, a prisoner on parole ; but, at the 
Restoration in his own country, he was allowed 
to return. On the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, he however once more took up arms for 
hi.s old master, and, w’ith the many other vic- 
tims of one man’s ambition, and the, alas ! too 
prevalent thirst for military glory common 
among his countrymen, ho was killed at Water- 
loo. When will such things cease ? When—” 

“And Richter?” asked Justus, nipping in 
the bud the dreaded moralizing. 

“ Richter was killed in a duel — ” 

“And Macdonald?” 

“ Don’t interrupt me, my boy ; fill our glasses 
instead. Richter was killed in a duel ; so tk 
Frenchman told me. I also heard of the fate 
of the Pole through him. It was a strange and 
melancholy one. He, too, had gone to France, 
and entered the army, serving zealously and 
with distinction. In 1807, being then with the 
diviasion that was advancing on the Vistula, he 
obtained leave to visit his father, whom he had 
not seen for years, but whom he hoped to find 
in the paternal mansion, situated in a wild part 
of the country, but not very far from the route 
which his corps was taking. He was, however, 
surprised by the night, as ho was still riding 
through a forest of firs which seemed intermin- 
able. He therefore put up at a small roadside 
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inn, which presented itself just as he reached 
the of the wood. Here the Frenchman’s 
account of the matter became rather obscure, 
indeed, his friend t)^e Pole had never told him 
very exactly all the circumstances. Suffice it 
that there were two ladies in the inn-^-a mother 
|md daughter — ^two Polish ladies, who were 
hurrying to meet the husband of one of them, a 
colonel in Jerome Bonaparte’s army. They 
were in a great state of alarm, the conduct of 
the people about the place having roused their 
suspicions. At their request, the Pole took up 
his quarters in a room from which their cham- 
ber entered, so that no one could reach them 
without passing by him. The room he thus 
occupied was on the first floor, and at the top 
of a staircase, from which access was obtained 
by a trap-door. This trap the officer shut, and 
fastened by a wooden bolt belonging to it. Then, 
telling the ladies to fear nothing, he placed his 
sword and pistols on a table beside him, and re- 
solved to keep good watch. About midnight, 
he heard steps on the staircase. No answ'cr 
was returned to the challenge he immediately 
made \ on the contrary, some one tried to force 
the trap. The officer observing a hole two or 
three inches square in it, passed the muzzle of 
one of his pistols through it, and fired. There 
was the sound of a body rolling down the stair- 
case. But the attempt w'as soon after renewed j 
this time, however, diflerently. A hand ap- 
peared through the hole, and grasped the bolt. 
The bolt was even half withdrawn, when the 
Polo, at a sii.gle blow, severed the hand from 
the body it belonged to. There followed groans 
and horrid imprecations ; but nothing more took 
place that night. In the morning, a squadron 
of French cavalry arrived, and the ladies were 
placed in safety. Not a single person was 
found in the inn. The officer continued his 
way to his father’s house. One thing, however, 
had much struck him ; the hand he had cut off 
was very small, delicate, and white ; moreover, 
one of the fingers wore a ring of considerable 
value. This ring he took possession of, with a 
strange, uncomfortable feeling of coming evil, 
which increased as he went on. Arrived at his 
father’s house, he was told that his parent was 
ill, and in bed. Ho was, however, soon intro- 
duced to his presence. The old man was evi- 
dently suffering great pain; but he conversed 
with his sonVor some time, with tolerable com- 
posure. Suddenly, however, by a convulsive 
movement, he threw off the bedclothes, and the 
officer, to his horror, saw that his father’s right 
hand 'was wanting. *lt was then you! and 
this is your ring !’ he cried, in an agony of con- 
flicting passions, as, throwing the jew^el on the 
floor, he rushed out of the house, mounted his 
horse, and rode off at full speed. A few weeks 
afterward, he sought and found his death amid 
the bloody 4 ;nows of Prussian Eylau.” 

PoQ]^ fellow 1” said Justus. ‘^And Mac- 
doaeJ^ 

‘*0f Macdonald’s fate,” said the pastor, 
gravely, *'1 know nothing. When 1 returned 


to Giittingen, after visiting Anna and her moth- 
er, he was gone. He had left his rooms the 
previous day with a stranger, an elderly man, 
dressed in gray. And ho never returned. 1 
made every inquiry all round Gottingen, but 
could get no tidings of him, no one on any rood 
had seen him or his companion pass. In short, 
I never saw or heard any thing more of him. 
His books and things were sold some two or 
three months after; I bought every thing I 
thought he cared for, in order some day to 
restore them to him. But he has never ap- 
peared to claim them, and so I have them still. 
His sw’ord hangs betw^con Laurenberg’s and 
mine, in my study. But come, the dew is 
falling, let us go in. Justus, my boy, he kind 
enough to carry in my chair for me. Trinchon 
will come out fur the rest of the things.” 

So ended the worthy pastor’s story. 


THE COUNTESS— A TALE OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

BY PERCY B. ST. .TOIIN. 

T he Citizen Aristides Godard was the very 
beau ideal of a republican patriot during 
the early limes of the Terror. During the day, 
the Citizen Godard sold cloth to his brother and 
sister democrats, and talked politics by the 
yard all the while. He w'as of the old school 
— ^hated an aristocrat and a poet w'itb an in- 
tensity which degenerated into the comic, and 
never once missed a feast of reason, or any 
other solemnity of those days. Enter his shop 
to purchase a few yards of cloth, and ho w'’oiild 
eagerly ask you for the latest new^s, discuss the 
debate of the previous night in the Convention, 
and invite you to his club. His club I fur it 
was here the Citoyen Godard w^as great. The 
worthy clothier could scarcely read, but he 
could talk, and better slill, he could perorate 
with remarkable emphasis and povrer, knew by 
heart all the peculiar phrases of the day, and 
even descended to the slang of political life. 

The Citoyen Godard was a w’idower, with an 
only son, W'ho having inherited a small fortune 
from his mother, had abandoned trade, and 
given up his w'holq time to the affairs of the 
nation. Paul Goaard was a young man, of 
handsome form and mien, of much talent, full of 
sincerity and enthusiasm ; and 'wuth these char- 
acteristics w^as, though not more than four-and- 
twenty, president and captain of his section, 
where he w'aa distinguished for his eloquence, 
energy, and civism. Sincerely attached to the 
new ideas of the hour, he, however, had none 
of the violence of a party man ; and though 
some very exaggerated patriots considered him 
lukewarm, the majority were of a very difl’erent 
opinion. 

It was eight o’clock on one gloomy evening 
in winter, when the Citizen Godard entered the 
old convent, where sat the Jacobin 'Club. The 
hall was, as usual, very full. The locality con- 
tained nearly fourteen hundred men, seated upon 
benches placed acro.ss the room, in all the 
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strange and varied costumes of the time. Red 
caps covered magy heads, while irioolored vests 
and pantaloons were common. The chier char- 
acteristic was poverty of garb, some of the 
richest present wearing wooden shoes, and 
using a bit of cord •for strings and buttons. 
The • worst dressed were, of course, the men 
who assumed the character of Jacobins as a 
disguise. 

One of these was speaking when Godard 
entered, and though there was serious business 
before the club, was wasting Its time in de- 
nouncing some fabulous aristocratic conspiracy. 
Godard, who was late, had to take his place in 
the corner, 'where the faint glimmer of the taller 
candles scarcely reached him. Still, from the 
profound silence which as usual prevailed, he 
could hear every word uttered by the orator. 
The Jacobins, except when there was a plot to 
stifle an unpopular speaker, listened attentively 
to all. The eloquent rhetorician, and the un- 
lettered stammerer, 'were equally attended to — 
the matter, not the manner, being cared for. 

The orator who occupied the tribune was 
young. His face was covered with a mass of 
beard, while his uncombed hair, coarse gar- 
ments, dirty hands, and a club of vast dimen- 
sions, .showed him to be a politician by profes- 
sion. ,His language was choice and eloquent, 
though he strove to use the lowest slang of the 
day. 

“Word of a patriot!” said the Citoycn 
Godard, after eying the speaker suspiciously 
for some time. know that voice. He is 
fitter for the Piscine des Carmagnoles^ than for 
the tribune.” 

“ Who is the particular ?” asked a friend of 
th% clothier, who stood by. 

“ It is the Citizen Gracchus Bastide,” said a 
third, in a soft and shrill tone, preventing the 
reply of Godard *, and then the speaker bent 
low, and added — “Citoyen Godard, you are a 
father and a good man. 1 am Helene do Clcry ; 
the orator is my cousin. Do not betray him !” 

The Citoycn Godard looked wildly at the 
speaker, and then drew the young woman aside. 
Her garb was that of a man. A red cap con- 
fined her luxuriant hair; a^ull coat, loose tri- 
colored pantaloons, and a sword and brace of 
pistols completed her attire. 

“ Citoyenne /” said the revolutionary clothier, 
drily, “thou art an aristocrat. 1 should de- 
nounce thee 1” 

“But thou wilt not?” replied the young 
woman, with a winning smile, “ nor my cousin, 
though playing so foolish, so unworthy a part.” 

“Ohl” said Godard, “thou ownest this, 
then ?” 

“ Papa Godard,” answerd the young countess, 
in a low, imploring tone, “ my father was once 
thy best customer, and thou hadst never rea^ 
son to complain of him. He was a good man. 
For his and 'for my sake, spare my cousin, led 
away by bad counsels and by fatal ambition.” 

“I will spare him,” said the clothier, moving 
r An other elang word for tho guillotine. 


away, “but let him take the warni||g I shall 
give him.” ^ 

The clothier had noticed that the Citoycn 
Gracchus Bastide 'was about to finish, and he 
hurried to ask a hearing, which was instantly 
granted him. The Citoyen Godard was not ^fi 
orator, and, as is the case under such circum- 
stances, his head, arms, and feet were more 
active than his tongue. Ascending the tribune, 
he struck the desk three times with his feet, 
while his eyes seemed ready to start out of his 
head, at the same time that his lips moved inar- 
ticulately. At length, however, he spoke : 

“ The truths spoken by the citizen who pre- 
ceded me are truths of which every man is fully 
aware, and I am not here in consequence to re- 
iterate them. The friends of the defunct Louis 
Capet are conspiring in tho midst of us every 
day. But the citoyen preopinant forgot to say, 
that they come to our very forum — ^that they 
dress liko true patriots — ^that they take names 
which belong rightly only to the faithful — and 
denounce often true men to cheat us. Many a 
Gracchus hides a marquis — many a bonnet rouge 
a powdered crown ! I move the order of the 
day.” 

The citizen Gracchus Bastide had no sooner 
caugHt sight of Godard advancing toward the 
tribune, than he hurried toward the door, and 
ere the conclusion of the other^s brief oration, 
had vanished. Godard’s object gained, be de- 
scended from the forum, and gave way to a 
speaker big with one of those propositions 
which were orders to the Legislature, and 
which swayed the fate of millions at that event- 
ful period. 

Godard rcassumed his former post, which he 
patiently kept until a late hour, when the sitting 
being terminated, after speeches from Danton, 
Robespierre, and Camille Desmoulins, ho sallied 
forth into the open air. 

It was eleven o’clock, and the streets of Paris 
were dark and gloomy. The order for none to 
be out after ten, without a carte de civisme, was 
in force, and few were inclined to disobey it. 
At that time, Paris went to bed almost at night- 
fall, with the exception of those who did the 
government business of the hour, and they never 
rested. Patriots, bands of armed men guarding 
prisoners, volunteers returning from festivals, 
tho chieih of different parties sitting in com- 
mittees, the orators writing their speeches for 
next day, the sections organizing public demon- 
strations— such was the picture of this groat 
town by night. Dawn was the most unwelcome 
of times, for then the statesman had to renew his 
struggle for existence, the accused had to defend 
himself, the suspected began again to watch the 
hours as they flew, and the terrific machine that 
depopulated the earth was at work — ^horrid relio 
of ignorance and barbarism, that killed instead 
of converting. 

Father G^ard had scarcely left the Jacobins, 
when from a narrow passage darted a slight 
figure, which he instantly recognized as that of 
Helene de Clery. The young girl oaught hold 
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of his arq^ and began speaking with extreme 
volubility, she said, that her father had been 
dead six months, leaving her and a hot-headed 
cousin alone in the world. This young man 
embraced with fiery zeal the cause of tfie exiled 
rpyal family, and had already twice narrowly 
escaped— once on the occasion of the king’s ex- 
ecution, and on that of the queen’s. Every 
royalist conspiracy, every movement for insur- 
leotion against the Committee of Public Safety, 
found him mixed up in it. For some time they 
had been able to exist on what remained of her 
father’s money, but now their resources were 
utterly exhausted. It was only by the charity 
of royalist friends that she starved not, and to 
obtain even this she had to disguise herself, 
and act with her party. But Helene said, that 
she had no political instinct. She loved her 
country, but she could not join with one party 
against another. 

** Give me some work to do— shour me how 
to earn a livelihood, with my fingers, Father 
Godard, and 1 will bless you.” 

*^No person shall ask me how to be a good 
citizen in vain. Citoyeno Helene, thou art under 
my protection. My wife is dead : wilt thou be 
too proud to take charge of my household?” 

“Surely too grateful.” 

“ And thy cousin ?” 

“ Heaven have mercy on him. He wrill hear 
no reason. 1 have begged and implored him 
to leave the dark road of conspiracy, and to seek 
to serve his cBuntry, but in vain. Nothing will 
move him.” 

“ Lot the wild colt have his course,” replied 
Godard, adding rather coarsely, “ ho will end 
by sneezing in Samson’s sack.” 

Helene shuddered, but made no reply, cling- 
ing firmly to the old sans-cuiotte^s arm as he led 
her through the deserted streets. 

It was midnight when the residence of the 
clothier was reached. It was in a narrow street 
running out of the Rue St. Honore. There 
was no coach-door, and Godard opened with a 
huge key that bung suspended at his girdle. 
Scarcely had the old man inserted the key in J 
the key-hole when a figure darted forth from a 
guard-house close at hand. 

“ 1 thought 1 should find the old Jacobin,” 
said a men|y, hearty voice ; “ he never misses 
his club. 1 am on duty to-night in the neigh- 
borhood, and, says 1, let us see the father, and 
get a crust out of him.” 

“ Paul, my boy, thou art a good son, and I 
am glad to see thee. Come in : 1 want to 
talk seriously to thee.” 

The clothier entered, Helene followed him 
alosely, and Paul closed tbe door. A lantern 
baioad in the passage, by which some candles 
^||||lNBOon lit in the cosy back sitting-room of 
IHPMl sans-culotie, Paul looked curiously at 
the straagi&r, and was about to let a very im- 
pertiaaiit grin cross his face, when his father 
taking off his red cap, spoke with some emotion, 
laying aside, under the impression of deep feel - 1 
his slang. 


“ My son, you have heard me speak often of 
my benefactor and friend, the, Count de Clery, 
who (or some trifling service, rendered when 
a lad, gave me the means of starting in life. 
This is his daughter and only child. My boy, 
we know how terrible are the days. The 
daughter of the royalist Count do Clery is %ted 
to die if discovered. We must save her.” 

Paul, who was tall, handsome, and intellec- 
tual in countenance, bowed low to the agitated 
girl. He said little, but what he said was 
warm and to tfre point. Helene thanked both 
with tears in her eyes, bogging them also 
to look to her cousin. Paul turned to bis 
father for an explanation, which Papa Godard 
gave. 

“ Let him beware,” said Paul, drily. “ He 
is a spy, and merits death. Ah! ah! what 
noise is that?” 

“ Captain,” cried half a dozen voices in the 
street, “ thou art wanted. We have caught a 
suspicious character.” 

“ ’Tis perhaps Albert, w»ho has followed me,” 
cried Helene. “ Ho thinks I would betray 
him.” 

Paul rushed to the door. Half a dozen nation- 
al guards were holding a man. It was Citizen 
Gracchus Bastide. Paul learned that no sooner 
had he entered the house, than this man crept 
up to the door, listened attentively, and stamped 
his feet as if in a passion. Looking on this as 
suspicious, the patriots had rushed out and seized 
him. 

“ Captain,” cried the Citizen Gracchus, “ what 
is tbe meaning of this ? 1 am a Jacobin, and a 

known patriot.” 

“Hum 1” said Paul, “ let me look at thee. 
Ah ! pardon, citizen, 1 recognize thee now ; ^^ut 
why didst thou not knock? We wait supper 
for thee. Como in. Bravo, my lads, be al- 
ways on the alert. I will join you soon.” 

And pushing the other into the passage, ho 
led him without another word into the parlor. 
For an instant all remained silent. Paul then 
spoke : • 

“ Thou art a spy and a traitor, and as such 
worthy of death. Not content with foreign 
armies and French traitors on the frontiers, wo 
must have them here in Paris. Albert do 
Clery, thou hast tby choice — ^the guillotine, or 
a voluntary enrollment in the army. Go forth, 
without regard to party, and fight the enemies 
of thy country, and in one year thou shalt find a 
cousin, a friend, and, I suppose, a wife.” 

Godard, Helene, Paul, all spoke in turns. 
They joined in regretting the misery of French- 
men fighting against Frenchmen. They point- 
ed out that, no matter what was its form of 
government, France was still France. Albert 
resisted for some time, but at last the strong 
man yielded. The four men then supped in 
common, and the young royalist, as well as the 
republican, found that men may differ in politics, 
and yet not be obliged to out each other’s 
throats. They found ample subjects for agree- 
ment in other things. Before morning, Albert, 
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led away by Iho eloquence of young Paul, volun- I tached to the orphan girl. Once a week, at 


tarily pledged hiniscll' not to iiglit agauist France. 
Next day ho tobk service, and, after aetearful 
adieu, departed. He went with a ragged band 
of raw recruits to fight the battles of his coun- 
try, A little bewilderqji at his new position ; but 
not,unconvinced that ho was acting more wisely 
than in fomenting the evil passions of the hour. 

Immediately after the leave-taking, Helene 
commenced her new existence in plain and or- 
dinary garb, taking her post as the old clothier’s 
housekeeper. An old womaa was cook and 
housemaid, and with her aid Helene got on 
corn fort ably. The w'arm-hcarted sans-evdotte 
found, in additional comfort, and in her society, 
ample compensation for his hospitality. Helene, 
by gentle violence, brought him to the use of 
clean linen, which, like Marat, and other semi- 
insano individuals, Godard had originally aflect- 
ed to reject, as a sign of inferior civism. He 
became, too, more humanely disposed in general 
to his enemies, and, ere three months, ardently 
longed for the end of the awful struggle which 
was desolating the land. Aristides Godard felt 
the humanizing influence of w'oman, the best 
attribute of civilization — an influence which, 
when men can not feel it, they at once stamp 
their own character. 

P^ul became an assiduous visitor at his fa- 
ther’s house. He brought the fair countess 
news from the army, flowers, books, and some- 
times letters from cousin Albert. They soon 
found much mutual ])lcasure in each other’s 
society/ but Paul never attempted to offer serious 
court to the alfianced wife of the young Count 
do Clery. Paul was of a remarkably honorable 
character. Of an ardent and passionate tem- 
^ci ament, he had imbibed from his mother a 
set of principles which were bis guide through 
liib. He saw this young girl, taken away from 
the class in which she was brought up, deprived 
of the pleasures of her ago and rank, and com- 
pelled to earn her living, and he did his utmost 
to make her time pass pleasantly. Helene was 
but eighteen, and the heart at this age, knows 
how to bound away from 'sorrow, as from a 
precipice, when a better prospect oilers j and 
Helene, deeply grateful the attention paid 
her, both by father and son, soon became recon- 
ciled to her new mode of existence, and then 
quite happy. Paul devoted every spare hour 
to her, and as he had *read, thought, and studied, 
the once spoiled child of fortune found much 
advantage in his society. 

At the end of three months, Albert ceased to 
write, and his friend became anxious. Inquiries 
were made, which proved that ho was alive and 
well, and then they ceased. to hear of him. A 
year passed, tw^o years, and calmer days came 
round, but no tidings reached of the absent one. 
Helene was deeply anxious — ^her cheeks grew 
pale — she became thin. Paul did all be could 
to rouse Itbr. He took her out, he showed her 
all the amusements and gayeties of Paris, but 
nothing seemed to have any effect. The poor 
fellow was in despair, as he was deeply at- 


Icast, he pestered the war ollicc wi|b inquiries 
about Bastidc, the name under which the cousin 
had enrolled himself. 

Father Godard, when the days of the club 
were over, doubly grateful for the good deed 
lie had dune, and w'hich had its full rewaad^ 
retired from business, took a simple lodging in 
a more lively quarter, and found in Helene a 
dutiful and attached daughter. For a. wonder, 
there was a garden attached to the house, and 
here the retired tradesman, on a summer’s even- 
ing, would smoke his pipe and take his coffee, 
wUlo Paul and Helene strolled about the alleys 
I or chatted by his side. 

I One evening ia June— one of those lovely 
I evenings which makes Paris half Italian in look, 

I when the boulevards are crowded with walkers, 
when thousands crowd open-air concerts, and 
all is w'arm, and balmy, and fragrant, despite 
a little dust — the trio were collected. Father 
Godard was smoking his second pipe, Helene 
was sipping some sugar and water, and Paul, 

I seated close by her side, was thinking. The 
young man’s face was pale, while his eyes wore 
flxed on Helene w^ith a half-melancholy, half- 
passionate expression. There was a world of 
meting in that look, and Paul perhaps felt 
that he was yielding to an unjustifiable emotion, 
for he started. 

“A flower for your thoughts, Paul,” said 
Helene, quietly. 

“ My thoughts,” replied Paul, with rather a 
forced laugh, “ are not worth alflower.” 

Heleno seemed struck by the tone, and she 
bowed her head and blushed. 

Helene,” said Paul, in a low, hushed, and 
almost choking tone, this has been too much / 
the cup h^s at last overflowed. I was wrong, 
I was very wrong to be near you so much, and 
it has ended as I should have expected. I love 
you, Helene ! I feel it, and 1 must avray and 
see you no more. I liavo acted unwisely — I 
have acted improperly.” 

“ And why should you not love me, Paul ?” 
replied Helene, with a great effort, but so faint- 
ly none else but a lover could liayc heard. 

“ Are you not Albert’s affianced wife ?” con- 
tinued Paul, gravely. 

“At last I can explain that which fear of 
being mistaken has made me never say before. 
1 and Albert were novor affianced, never could 
he, for I could not love him.” 

“Helene! Helene!” cried Paul, passionate- 
ly, “why spoke you not two years ago? 1 
said he should find his cousin, his friend, and 
his affianced wife when he came back, and 1 
must keep my word.” 

“True, true— but Paul, he could not hove 
heard you. But you are right — ^you are right.** 

“Let me know all,” said the young maiii 
moodily, “ hut for this unfortunate accident.” 

“Paul, you have been to me more than a 
brother and 1 will be just toward you. Influ- 
enced by this mistake you clearly did not care 
more for me than a friend, and what else has 
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made roe ill, and pale, and gloomy but shame, 
because — 

** Because ^hat ?*’ asked the young man, 
eagerly. • 

“Because, under the circumstances in which 
I was placed I bad let my heart lean Inrhere it 
oohld find no support.” 

No man could hear such a confession un- 
moved, and Paul was half wild with delight; 
but he soon checked himself, and, gravely rising, 
took Helene’s hand respectfully. 

“ But I have been wrong to ask you this until 
Albert gives me back my word.” 

At this instant a heavy step was heard, the 
clanking of spurs and arms on the graveled 
way, and now a tall cavalry o'fiicer of rank, pre- 
ceded by a woman-servant running, was seen 
coming toward them. Both trembled — old Go- 
dard was asleep — and stood up, for both recog- 
nized Albert de Clery. 

“ Ah ! ah ! my friend,” cried the soldier, 
gayly; “I find you at last, Helene, my dear 
cousin. Let me embrace you ! Eh ! how is 
it? Still mademoiselle, or are you madam by 
this time ? Paul, my good friend, give me your 
hand again. But come into the house. I have 
brought my wife to show you — an Italian, a 
beauty, and an heiress. How- do you do. Papa 
Godard?” 

“Hum — ah! I was asleep. Ah! Citizen 
Gracchus — Monsieur Albert, I mean — ^glad to 
see you.” 

“ Guide me \9 the house,” continued the sol- 
dier, “ my wife is impatient to see you. Give 
me your arm. Papa Godard ; follow, cousin, and 
let us talk of old times.” 

One look, one pressure of the hand, and arm- 
in-arm they followed, happy in reality for the 
first time for tvro years. ' 

Madame de Clery was indeed a fascinating 
and beautiful Italian, and upon her Albert laid 
the blame of his not writing. He had distin- 
guished himself greatly, and, remarked by his 
ofiicers, had risen 'with surprising rapidity to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. On the Rhine, 
be was one day located in the house of a Ger- 
man baron, with two handsome daughters. An 
Italian girl, an heiress, a relation by marriage, 
was there, and an attachment sprung up between 
the young people. The difficulties in the way 
of marriage ’^re many ; but it is an old story, 
how love delights in vanquishing them. Anto- 
nia contrived to enter France under a safe con- 
duct, and then was married. Albert had ob- 
tain^ a month’s leave of absence. He thought 
at once of those who had paved the way for his 
success. 

Godard, who had seen something of what had 
been going on, frankly explained why Helene 
was still unmarried. Albert turned round, and 
shook Paul by the hand. 

“ My dear friend, I scarcely heard your sen- 
tence. But you are a noble fellow. I shall not 
leave Paris until you are my cousin.” 

This sentence completed the general delight. 
The meeting became doubly interesting to all, 


j and ere ten days the wedding took place, Al- 
bert carrying every thing with a high hand, as be- 
came sf^gallant soldier. He did more. He intro- 
duced Paul to influential members of the govern- 
ment, and obtained for him an excellent po.sition, 
one that gave him an occupation, and the pros- 
pect of serving his country. Old Godard was 
delighted, but far more so when some years 
after, in a garden near Paris, he scrambled 
about with the children of Madame Paul and 
Madame de Clery, who resided with the first, 
her husband beifig generally on service. Paul 
and his wife w^ere very happy. They had seen 
adversity, and been chastened by it. Helene 
doubly loved her husband, from his nobility of 
character in respecting her supposed affianced 
state ; and never once did the descendant of the 
“ancient and noble” House of Clery regret that 
in finding that great and sterling treasure, a good 
husband, she bad lost the vain and empty satisfac- 
tion of being called Madame “ the Countess.” 

[From Bentley’s Miscellany.] 

A MIDNIGHT DRIVE.— A TALE OF 
TERROR. 

I WAS sitting one night in the general coach- 

oflice in the town of , reflecting upon 

the mutability of human affairs, and taking a 
retrospective glance at those times when 1 held 
a very different position in the world, when one 
of the porters of the establishment entered tho 
office, and informed the clerk that the coach, 
which had long been expected, wa.s in sight, 
and would be at the inn in a few minutes. I 
believe it was tho old Highflyer, but at this 
distance of time I can not speak with sufficient 
certainty. The strange story I am about tp 
relate, occurred when stage-coaches were the 
usual mode of conveyance, and long before any 
more expeditious system of traveling had en- 
gaged the attention of mankind. 

I continued to sit by the fire till the coach 
arrived, and then walked into the street to count 
the number of the passengers, and ohserve their 
appearance. I was particularly struck with 
the appearance of one gentleman, who had rid- 
den as an inside passenger. He wore a largo 
black cloak, deeply trimmed with crape; his 
head was covered with a black traveling-cap, 
surmounted with two or three crape rosettes, 
and from vrhich depended a long black tassel. 
The cap was drawn so far over his eyes that 
he bad some difficulty to sec his way. A black 
scarf was wrapped round tho lower part of his 
face, so that his countenance was completely 
concealed from my view. He appeared anx- 
ious to avoid observation, and hurried into the 
inn as fast as he could. 1 returned to the office 
and mentioned to the clerk the strange appear- 
ance of the gentlemen in question, but he was 
too busy to pay any attention to what 1 had 
said. 

Presently afterward a porter brought a small 
carpet-bag into tho office, and placed it upon 
the table 
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Whose bag is that, Timms inquired the 
dork. 

“I don’t wish to be personal,” replied •the 

man, “ but I think it belongs to and the 

icllow pointed to the floor. 

“You don’t mean Aim, surely?” said the 
derk. , 

“ Yes, I do though ; at any rate, if he is not 
the gentleman I take him for, ho must be a 
second cousin of his, for he is the most unac- 
countable individual that ever I dapped my 
eyes on. There is not much godd in him, I’ll 
be bound.” 

I listened with breathless anxiety to those 
words. When the man had finished, I said to 
him, 

“ How was the gentleman dressed ?” 

“In black.” 

“ Had he a cloak on ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ A traveling-cap drawn over his eyes ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ It’s the man I saw descend from the coach,” 
I said to the clerk. 

“ Where is he ?” inquired l^jat gentleman. 

“ In the inn,” replied the porter. 

“ Is ho going to stay all night?” I inquired. 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ It’s yery odd,” observed the clerk, and he 
put bis pen behind his ear, and placed himself 
in front of the fire ; “very odd,” ho repeated. 

“ It don’t look well,” said the porter j “ not 
at all.” 

Some further conversation ensued upon the 
subject, but as it did not tend to throw any 
lignt upon the personage in question, it is un- 
necessary for me to relate it. 

Awhile afterward, the clerk went into the 
hotel to learn, if possible, something more rela- 
tive to this .*!ingular visitor. He was not absent 
more than a few minutes, and when ho returned 
his countenance, I fancied, was more sedate 
than usual. I asked him if he had gathered 
any further information. 

“There is nobody knows any^thing concern- 
ing him,” he replied j “for when the ser\"ants 
enter the room, he always turns his back toward 
them. He has not spoken to » single individual 
since he arrived. There is a man who came 
by the same coach, who attends upon him, but 
w he does not look like a servant.” 

“There is something extraordinary in his 
history, or I am much deceived.” 

“1 am quite of your opinion,” observed the 
clerk. 

While we were conversing, some persons 
entered the office to take places by the mail, 
which was to leave early on the following 
morning. I hereupon departed, and entered 
the inn with the view of satisfying my curiosity, 
if possible, which was now raised to the utmost 
pitch. The servants, T remarked, moved about 
more silently flian usual, and sometimes I saw 
two or three of them conversing together, sotto 
voce, as though they did not wish their con- 
versation to be overheard by those around them. 


I knew the room that the gentleman occupied, 
and stealthily and unobserved stole uf to it, 
hoping to hoar or see sometliing that might 
throw some light upon his Character. 1 was 
not, however, gratified in either respect. 

1 hastened back to the office and resumed my 
seat by the fire. The clerk and I were still* 
conversing upon the subject, when one of the 
girls came in, and informed me that I was to 
got a horse and gig ready immediately, to drive 
a gentleman a distance of fifteen or twenty 
miles. 

“To-night!” I said in surprise. 

“ Immediately !” 

“ Why, it’s already ten o’clock !” 

*^It’s the master’s* orders ; I can not alter 
them,” tartly replied the girl. 

This unwelcome intelligence caused mo to 
commit a great deal of sin, for I made use of a 
number of imprecations and expressions which 
were quite superfluous and perfectly unavailing. 
It was not long before I was ready to commence 
the journey. I chose the fastest and strong- 
est animal in the establishment, and one that 
had never failed me in an emergency. I lit 
the lamps, for the night was intensely dark, 
and 1 felt convinced that we should require 
them. »The proprietor of the hotel gave me a 
paper, but told me not to read it till wc had 
proceeded a fovr miles on the road, and inform- 
ed mo at the same time in what direction to 
drive. The paper, he added, would give me 
further instructions. • 

I was seated in the vehicle, busily engaged 
in fastening the leathern apron on the side on 
which I sat, in order to protect my limbs from 
the cold, when somebody seated himself beside 
me. I heard the landlord cry, “Drive on;” 
and, without 'looking round, I lashed the marc 
into a very fast trot. Even now, w’hile I write, 

I feel in some degree the trepidation which 
stole over me when I discovered "who my com- 
panion was. I had not gone far before I was 
made acquainted with this astounding fact. It 
was as though an electric shock had suddenly 
and unexpectedly been imparted to my frame, 
or as, in a moment of perfbet happiness, I had 
been hastily plunged into the greatest danger and 
distress. A benumbing chilliness ran through 
mo, and my mouth all at once became dry and 
parched. Whither was I to drive? I knew 
not. Who and what was my companion? I 
was equally ignorant. It was the man dressed 
so fantastically whom I had seen alight from 
the coach ; whose appearance and inexplicable 
conduct had alarmed a whole establishment; 
whose character was a matter of speculation to 
every body with whom he had come in contact. 
This was the substance of my knowledge. For 
aught I knew, he might be — But no matter. 
The question that most concerned me was, how 
was I to extricate myself from this dilemma? 
Which was the best course to adopt ? To tttra 
back, and declare I would not travel in suck a 
night, with so strange a person, or to proceed 
on my journey ? I greatly feared the conse- 
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quences of the former step would be fatal to my 
own interests. Besides, 1 should be exposed to 
the sneers and hiughter of all who know me. 
No : I had started, and 1 would proceed, what- 
ever might be the issue of the adventure. 

In a few minutes we had emerged from the 
'town.' My courage was now put to the severest 
test. The cheerful aspect of the streets, and 
the light thrown from the lamps and a few shop- 
windows, had hitherto buoyed me up, but my 
energy and firmness, I felt, were beginning to 
desert me. The road on which we had entered 
was not a great thoroughfare at any time, but 
at that late hour of the night 1 did not expect to 
meet either horseman or pedestrian to enliven 
the long and solitary joufhey. 1 cast my exes 
before me, but could not discern a single light 
burning in the distance. The night was thick 
and unwholesome, and not a star was to be seen 
in the heavens. There was another matter 
which caused mo great uneasiness. I was 
quite unarmed, and unprepared for any attack, 
should my companion be disposed to take ad- 
vantage of that circumstance. These things 
flashed across my mind, and made a more 
forcible impression than they might otherwise 
have done, from the fact of a murder having 
been committed in the district only a few weeks 
before, under the most aggravated circum- 
stances. An hypothesis suggested itself. Was 
this man the perpetrator of that deed^the 
wretch who was endeavoring to escape from 
the olTicers^ of justice, and who w^as stigma- 
tized with the foulest, the blackest crime that 
man could be guilty of? Appearances wrero 
against him. Why should he invest himself 
with such a mystery? Why conceal his face 
in so unaccountable a manner? What but a 
man conscious of great guilt, of the darkest 
crimes, would so furtively enter an inn, and 
afterward steal away under the darkness of the 
night, when no mortal eye could behold him ? 
If he was sensible of innocence, he might have 
deferred his journey till the morning, and faced, 
with the fortitude of a man, the broad light of 
day, and the scrutiny of his fellow-raen. 1 say, 
appearances were against him, and 1 felt more 
and more convinced, that whatever his charac- 
ter was — whatever his deeds might have been 
— ^that the present journey was instigated by 
fear and apprehension for his personal safety. 
But was 1 to be the instrument of his deliver- 
ance ? Was 1 to bo put to all this inconveni- 
ence in order to favor the escape of an assassin ? 
The thought distracted me. 1 vow^ed that it 
should not bo so. My heart chafed and fretted 
at the task that had been put upon me. My 
blood boiled with indignation at the bare idea 
of being made the tool of so unhallowed a pur- 
pose. I was resolved. I ground my teeth with 
rage. I grasped the reins with a tighter hold. 
1 determined to be rid of the man — nay, even to 
attempt to destroy him rather than it should bo 
said that 1 had assisted in his escape. At some 
distance further on there was a river suitable 
for that purpose. When oflf his guard, he could 


in a moment be pushed into the stream; in 
certain places it w’as sufiiciently deep to drown 
hiirik One circumstance perplexed mo. If he 
escaped, ho could adduce evidence against me. 
No matter ; it w^ould be difficult to prove that I 
had any intention of taking away his life* But 
should ho be the person I conceived, ho^ would 
nut dare to come forward. 

Hitherto we had ridden without exchanging 
a w^ord. Indeed, I had only once turned my 
eyes upon him since we started. The truth 
was, I was ttoo busy with my own thoughts — 
too intent upon devising some plan to liberate 
myself from my unparalleled situation. I now 
cast my eyes furtively toward him. 1 shuddered 
as I contemplated his proximation to myself. I 
fancied 1 already felt his contaminating influ- 
ence. The cap, as before, was drawn over his 
face; the scarf muffled closely round his chin, 
and only sufficient space allowed for the pur- 
pose of respiration. I was most desirous of 
knowing w'ho he w^as ; indeed, had ho been 
“ the Man with the Iron Mask,” so many years 
incarcerated in the French Bastile, he could 
scarcely have expiled a greater curiosity. 

1 deemed it prudent to endeavor to draw him 
into conversation, thinking that he might drop 
some expression that would, in some measure, 
tend to elucidate his history. Accoqlingly, 1 
said, 

“It’s a very dark, unhealthy night, sir.” 

He made no reply. I thought he might not 
have heard me. 

“ A bad night for traveling !” I shouted, in a 
loud tone of voice. 

The man remained immovable, without in 
the least deigning to notice my observation. 
Ho either did not wish to talk, or he was/leaf. 
If he wished to be silent, I wasicontented to let 
him remain so. 

It had not occurred to me till now that I had 
received a paper from the landlord vrhich would 
inform mo vrhither my extraordinary companion 
was to be conveyed. My heart suddenly re- 
ceived a now impulse — it beat with hope and 
expectation, ^his document might reveal to 
me something more than I was led to expect ; 
it might unravel* the labyrinth in which 1 was 
entangled, and extricate mo from all further 
difficulty. But how vras I to decipher the 
writing ? There was no other means of doing 
so than by stopping the vehicle and alighting, 
and endeavoring to read it by tho aid of the 
lamp, which, I feared, would afibrd but a very 
imperfect light, after all. Before I had recourse 
to this plan, 1 deemed it expedient to address 
once more my taciturn companion. 

“ Where am I to drive you to ?” I inquired, 
in so loud a voice that the mare started otT at a 
brisker pace, as though I had been speaking to 
her. I received no reply, and, without further 
hesitation, I drew in the reins, pulled tho paper 
from my pocket, and alighted. 1 walked to tho 
lamp, and held the paper as near to it as I could. 
The handwriting was not very legible, and tho 
light aflforded mo so weak, that I had great 
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dlfficulty to discover its meaning. The words 
were few and pointed. ' The reader will judge 
of my surprise when I read the following latonio 
sentence: “Drive the gentleman to Graybum 
Church-yard /’* I was more alarmed than over ; 
my limbs shook violei^ly, and in an instant I 
felt the blood fly from my cheeks. What did 
my employer mean by imposing suoh a task 
upon me? My fortitude in some degree re- 
turned, and I walked up to the mare and patted 
her on the neok. 

“ Poor thing — poor thing !” I said j “ you have 
a long journey before you, and it may be a dan- 
gerous one.’* 

1 looked at my companion, but he appeared to 
take no notice of my actions, and seemed as in- 
diflerent as if he were a corpse. I again re- 
sumed my seat, and in part consoled myself with 
the prospect of being speedily rid of him in some 
way or other, as the river 1 have already alluded 
to was now only two or three miles distant. 
My thoughts now turned to the extraordinary 
place to which I was to drive — Graybum Church- 
yard ! What could the man do there at that 
hour of the night ? Had he somebody to meet ? 
something to see or obtain ? It was incompre- 
hensible — ^beyond the possibility of human divina- 
tion. Was ho insane, or was he bent upon an 
errand 4 )erfectly rational, although for the present 
wrapped in the most impenetrable my.story ? I 
am at a loss for language adequate to convey a 
proper notion of my feelings on that occ&sion. 
He shall never arrive, 1 internally ejaculated, at 
Graybum Church-yard ; he shall never pass be- 
yond the stream, which even now I almost heard 
murmuring in the distance ! Heaven forgive 
mo for harboring such intentions ! but when I 
rejected that 1 might be assisting an assassin to 
fly from justice, 1 conceived I was acting per- 
fectly correct in adopting any means (no matter 
how bad) for the obviation of so horrid a con- 
summation. For aught I knew', bis present in- 
tention might be to visit the grave of his victim, 
for now I remembered that the person who had 
so lately been murdered was interred in this very 
churcb- 3 ’ard. 

We gradually drew' nearer to the river. I 
heard its roaring with fear and trepidation. It 
smote my heart w'ith aw'e when I pondered upon 
the deed I had in contemplation. I could dis- 
cover, from its rashing sound, that it was much 
swollen, and this was owing to the recent heavy 
rains. The stream in fine weather was seldom 
more than a couple of feet deep, and could be 
crossed without danger or difliculty ; there how- 
ever were places where it was considerably deep- 
er. On the occasion in question, it was more dan- 
gerous than I had ever known it. There was 
no bridge constructed across it at this place, and 
people were obliged to get through it as well as 
they could. Nearer and nearer we approached. 
The night was so dark that it was quite impos- 
sible to di^ern any thing. I could feel the 
beatings of my heart against my breast, a cold, 
clammy sweat settled upon my brow, and my 
mouth became so dry that 1 fancied 1 was 


•A TALE OF TERROR. 

choking. The moment was at hand tliat was to 
put my resolution to the test. A f#w yards 
only separated us from the spot that was to ter- 
minate my journey, and, perhaps, the mortal 
career of my incomprehensible companion. The 
light of the lamps threw a dull, lurid gleam upon 
the surface of the water. It rushed furiouslf 
past, surging and boiling as it leaped over the 
rooks that here and there intersected its channel. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, 1 urged the mare 
forward, and in a minute we were in the midst 
of the stream. It w'as a case of life or death 1 
The water came down like a torrent — its tide 
was irresistible. There was not a moment to 
be lost. My own life was at stake. With the 
instinctive feeling of fiolf-prescrvation, I drove the 
animal swiftly through the dense body of water, 
and in a few seconds we had gained the opposite 
bank of the river. We were safe, but the op- 
portunity of ridding myself of my companion was 
rendered, by the emergency of the case, unavail- 
able. 

1 know not how it was, but I suddenly be- 
came actuated by a new impulse. Wretch 
though he was, he had intrusted his safety, his 
life, into my hands. There was, perhaps, still 
some good in the man ; by enabling him to es- 
cape, *I might be the instrument of his eternal 
salvation. He had done me no injury, and at 
some period of his life he might have rendered 
good oflices to others. I pitied his situation, 

I and determined to render him w'hat assistance 1 
could. 1 applied the whip to th^ mare. In a 
moment she seemed to bo endowed with super- 
natural energy and swiftness. Though ho was 
a murderer — though he was henceforth to bo 
driven from society as an outcast, he should not 
be deserted in his present emergency. On, on 
wc sped i hedges, trees, bouses were passed in 
rapid succession. Nothing impeded our way. 
Wo had a task to perform — ^a duty to fulfill; 
dangers and difiicullics fled before us. A human 
life depended upon our exertions, and every 
nerve required to be strained for its preservation. 
On, on we hurried. My enthusiasm assumed 
the appearance of madness. 1 shouted to the 
mare till I was hoarse, and broke the whip in 
several places. Although wo comparatively 
flew over the ground, I fancied we did not go 
fast enough. My body was in constant motion, 
as though it would give an impetus to our move- 
ments. My companion appeared conscious of 
my intentions, and, for the first time, evinced an 
interest in our progress. He drew out his hand- 
kerchief, and used it incessantly as an incentive 
to swiftness. Onward we fled. We were all 
actuated by the same motive. This concentra- 
tion of energy gave force and vitality to pur ac- 
tions. 

The night had hitherto been calm, but the < 
rain now began to descend in torrents, and at 
intervals we heard distant peals of thunder. 
Still we progressed ; we w'ere not to be baflled, 
not to be deterred ; we would yet defy pursuit. 
Large tracts of country were passed over with 
amazing rapidity. Objects, that at one moment 
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were at a great distance, in another were reach- 
ed, and ii the next left far behind. Thus we 
sped forward— thhs we seemed to annihilate 
space altogether. 'We were endowed with su- 
perhuman energies— hurried on by an impulse, 
involuntary and irresistible. My companion be- 
came violent, and appeared to think we did not 
travel quick enough. He rose once or twice 
from his seat, and attempted to take the remnant 
of the whip from my hand, but I resisted, and 
prevailed upon him to remain quiet. 

How long we wore occupied in this mad and 
daring flight, 1 can not even conjecture. We 
reached, at length, our destination; but, alasl 
we had no sooner done so, than the invaluable 
animal that had conveyea us thither dropped 
down dead ! 

My companion and I alighted. I walked op 
to where the poor animal lay, and was busy de- 
ploring her fate, when 1 heard a struggle at a 
short distance. I turned quickly round, and be- 
held the mysterious being with whom I had rid- 
den so fatal a journey, in the oustoily of two 
powerful looking men. 

“ Ha, ha I I thought he would make for this 
here place,” said one of them. He still has a 
hankering after his mother’s grave. When he 
got away before, we nabbed him here.” ' 

The mjTstery was soon cleared up. The 
gentleman had escaped from a lunatic asylum, 
and was both deaf and dumb. The death of bis 
mother, a few years before, had caused the 
mental aberr^ion. 

The horrors of the night are impressed as 
vividly upon my memory as though they had ] 
just occurred. The expenses of the journey 
were all defrayed, and 1 was presented with a 
handsome gratuity. I never ceased, however, 
to regret the loss of the favorite mai'o. 

[From Dickens’s Household Words.] 

SPIDER’S SILK. 

U RGED by the increased demand for the 
threads which the silk-worm yields, many 
ingenious men have endeavored to turn the 
cocoons of other insects to account. In search 
of new fibres to weave into garments, men have 
dived to the bottom of the sea, to watch the 
operations of the pinna and the common mussel. 
Ingenious experimentalists have endeavored to 
adapt the breads which hold the mussel firmly 
to the rock, to the purposes of the loom ; and 
the day will probably arrive when the minute 
thread of that diminutive insect, known as the 
money-spinner, will be reeled, thrown, and 
woven into fabrics fit for Titania and her 
court. 

In the early part of last century, an enthu- 
siastic French gentleman turned his attention 
to spiders* webs. He discovered that certain 
spiders not only erected their webs to trap un- 
suspecting flies, but that the females, when 
they had laid their eggs, forthwith wovb a 
cocoon, of ^rong silken threads, about them. 
These cocoons are known more familiarly as 


spiders’ bags. The common webs of spiders 
are too slight and fragile to l)e put to any use ; 
but fhe French experimentalist in question, 
Monsieur Bon, was led to believi-that the co- 
coons of the female spiders were more solidly 
built than the mere traps of the ferocious males. 
Various experiments led M. Bon to adopt the 
short-legged silk spider as the most productive 
kind. Of this species he made a large collec- 
tion. He employed a number of persons to go 
in search of them; and, as the prisoners were 
brought to himf one by one, he inclosed them in 
separate paper cells, in which he pricked holes 
to admit the air. He kept them in close con- 
finement, and he observed that their imprison- 
ment did not appear to affect their health. 
None of them, so far as he could observe, sick- 
ened for want of exercise ; and, as a jailer, he 
appears to have been indefatigable, occupying 
himself catching flics, and delivering them over 
to the tender mercies of his prisoners. After a 
protracted confinement in these miniature Bas- 
tiles, the grim M. Bon opened the doors, and 
found that the majority of his prisoners had be- 
guiled their time in forming their bags. Spiders 
exude their threads from papillm or nipples, 
placed at the hinder part of their body. The 
thread, when it leaves them, is a glutinous liquid, 
which hardens on exposure to the air. v It has 
been found that, by squeezing a spider, and 
placing the finger against its papillm, the liquid 
of which the thread or silk is made may he 
drawn out to a great length. 

M. Reaumur, the rival experimentalist to 
M. Bon, discovered that the papillm are formed 
of an immense number of smaller papillae, from 
each of which a minute and distinct thread is 
spun. He asserted that, wdth a microscopc,c^e 
counted as many as seventy distinct fibres pro- 
ceeding from the papillm of one spider, and that 
there were many more threads too minute and 
numerous to compute. Ho jumped to a result, 
however, that is sufficiently astonishing, namely, 
that a thousand distinct fibres proceed from 
each papillae; aqd there being five large pa- 
pillae, that every thread of spider’s silk is com- 
posed of at least five thousand fibres. In the 
beat of that enthusiasm, with which the micro- 
scope filled speculative minds in the beginning 
of last century, M. Leuwenhoek ventured to 
assert that a hundred of the threads of a full- 
grown spider were not equal to the diameter of 
one single hair of his beard. This assertion 
leads to the astounding arithmetical deduction, 
that if the spider’s threads and the philosopher’s 
hair be both round, ten thousand threads are not 
bigger than such a hair; and, computing the 
diameter of a thread spun by a young spider as 
compared with that of an adult spider, four 
millions of the fibres of a young spider’s web do 
not equal a single hair of M. Leuwenhoek’s 
beard. The enthusiastic experimentalist must 
have suffered horrible martyrdom under the 
razor, with such an exaggerated notion of his 
beard as these calculations must have given him. 
A clever writerj in Lardner’s Cyclopaedia, 
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notices these measurements, and shows that M. 
Leuwenboek went far beyond the limits of 
reality in his calciilation. « 

M. Son’s collection of spiders continu^ to 
thrive; and, in due season, he found that the 
greater number of them had completed their 
cocoons or bags. He then dislodged the bags 
from the paper boxes ; threw them into warm 
water, and kept washing them until they were 
quite free from dirt of any kind. The next 
process was to make a preparation of soap, 
saltpetre, and gum-arabic dissolved in water. 
Into this preparation the bags were throwm, and 
set to boil over a gentle fire for the space of 
three hours. When they were taken out and 
the soap had been rinsed from them, they ap- 
peared to bo composed of fine, strong, ash- 
colorcd silk. Before being carded on fine cards, 
they wore sot out for some days to dry thorough- 
ly. The carding, according to M. Bon, was an 
easy matter; and he affirmed that the threads 
of the silk ho obtained were stronger and finer 
than those of the silk- worm. M. Reaumur, 
however, who was dispatched to the scene of 
M. Bon’s investigations by the Royal Academy 
of Paris, gave a different vet^ion of the matter. 
He found, that whereas the thread of the spi- 
der’s bag will sustain only thirty-six grains, 
that of the silkworm will support a weight of 
two dfkchms and a half — or four times the 
weight su.<staincd by the spider-thread. Though 
M. Bon was certainly an enthusiast on behalf 
of spiders, M. Reaumur as undoubtedly had a 
strong predilection in favor of the borabyx; and 
the result of these contending prejudices was, 
that M. Bon’s investigations were overrated by 
a few, and utterly disregarded by the majority 
of his countrymen. Ho injured himself by rash 
as^rlions. He endeavored to make out that 
spiders were more prolific, and yielded a pro- 
port ionably larger quantity of silk than silk- 
worms. These assertions were disproved, but 
in no kindly spirit, by M. Reaumur. To do 
away wdth the impression that spiders and their 
webs were venomous, M. Bon not only asserted, 
wdth trutli, that their bite was harmless, but he 
even went so far as to subject his favorite insect 
to a chemical analysis, and ho succeeded in 
extracting from it a volatile salt which he chris- 
tened Montpelier drops, and recommended 
strongly as an efficacious medicine in lethargic 
states. 

M. Bon undoubtedly produced, from the silk 
of his spiders, a material that readily absorbed 
all kinds of dyes, and was capable of being 
worked in any loom. With his carded spider’s 
silk the cntWisinstic j^periraentalist wove gloves 
and stockin|[s, w^hich he presented to one or two 
learned sociities. To these productions several 
eminent men took particular exceptions. They 
discovered t\at the fineness of the separate 
threads of the^silk detracted from its lustre, and 
inevitably produced a fabric less refulgent than 
those woven frdm the silkworm. M. Reaumur’s 
most conolusiv^aot against the adoption of spi- 


der’s silk as an article of manufacture, was de- 
duced from his observations on the c^^nbative* 
ness of spiders. He discovered that they had 
not arrived at that state qf civilization when 
communities find it most to the general advant- 
age to live on terms of mutual amity and confi- 
dence; on the contrary, the spider-world, aoi# 
cording to M. Reaumur (we are writing of a 
hundred and forty years ago), was in a continual 
state of warfare ; nay, not a few spiders, were 
habitual cannibals. Having collected about five 
thousand spiders (enough to scare the most cour- 
ageous old lady), M. Reaumur shut them up in 
companies varying in number from fifty to one 
hundred. On opening the cells, after the lapse 
of a few days, “what was the horror of our 
hero,” as the graphic novelist writes, “ to behold 
the scene which met his gaze I” Where fifty 
spiders, happy and full of life, had a short time 
before existed, only about two bloated insects 
now remained — ^thoy had devoured their fellow 
spiders! This horrible custom of the spider- 
world accounts for the small proportion of spi- 
ders in comparison to the immense number of 
eggs which they produce. So formidable a dif- 
ficulty could only be met by rearing each spider 
in a .separate cage ; whether this separation is 
practicable — that is to say, whether it can bo 
made to repay the trouble it would require — is 
a matter yet to be decided. 

Against M. Bon’s treatise on behalf of spi- 
der’s silk, M. Reaumur urged further objections. 
Ho asserted that, when compared with silk- 
worm’s silk, spider’s silk was deficient both in 
quality and in quantity. His calculation went 
to show that the silk of twelve spiders did not 
more than equal that of one bombyx ; and that 
no less than fifty-five thousand two hundred and 
ninety-six qpiders must be reared to produce 
one pound of silk. This calculation is now held 
to be exaggerated ; and the spirit of partisanship 
in which M. Reaumur’s report w^as evidently 
concocted, favors the supposition that he made 
the most of any objections he could bring to bear 
against M. Bon. 

M. Bon’s experiments are valuable as far as 
they go ; spider’s silk may be safely .set down 
as an untried raw material. The objections of 
M. Reaumur, reasonable in some respects, are 
not at all conclusive. It is of course undeniable 
that the silkworm produces a larger quantity of 
silk than any species of spider ; but, on the other 
hand, the spider’s silk may possess certain qual- 
ities adapted to particular ihbnos, which would 
justify its cultivation. At the Groat Industrial 
Show, we shall probably find some specimens 
of spider’s silk; such contributions would be 
useful and suggestive. The idea of brushing 
down cobwebs to convert them into ball-room 
stockings, forces upon us the association of two 
most incongruous ideas; but that this trans- 
formation is not impossible, the Royal Soci- 
ety, who are the possessors of some of M. 
Bon’s spider-fabrio, can satisfactorily demon- 
strate. 
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[From the Dublin University Magazine.] 

'' THE RAILWAY. 

T he silent glen, the sunless stream, 

To vrandering boyhood dear, 

And treasur’d still in many a dream, 

They are no longer here ; . 

A huge red mound of earth is thrown 
Across the glen so wild and lone, 

. The stream so cold and clear ; 

And lightning speed, and thundering sound, 
Pass hourly o’er the unsightly mound. 

Nor this alone — for many a mile 
Along that iron way. 

No verdant banks or hedgerows smile 
In summer’s glory *gay; 

Thro’ chasms that yawn as though the earth 
Were rent in some strange mountain-birth, 
Whose depth excludes the day, 

We’re born away at headlong pace, * 

To win from time the wearying race 1 
The wayside inn, with homelike air, 

No longer tempts a guest 
To taste its unpretending fare, 

Or seek its wcloome rest. 

The prancing team — the merry horn — 

The cool fresh road at early morn— 

The coachman’s ready jest ; 

All, all to distant dream-land gone. 

While shrieking trains are hurrying on. 

Yet greet we them with thankful hearts, 
And eyes that own no tear, 

’Tis nothing now, the space which parts 
The distant from the dear ; 

The wing that to her cherish’d nest 
Bears home the bird’s exulting breast, 

Has found its rival here. 

With speed like hers we too cai\ haste. 

The bliss of meeting hearts to taste. 

For me, I gaze along the line 

To watch the approaching train. 

And deem it still, ’twixt me and mine, 

A rude, but welcome chain 
To bind us in a world, whose ties 
Each passing hour to sever tries. 

But here may try in vain ; 

To bring us near home many an art, 

Stern fate employs to keep apart. 


[From Bentley's MisceUimy.] 

THE A.IND SISTER, OR CRIME AND 
ITS PUNISHMENT. 

■pOR real comfort, snugness, and often rural 
i- beauty, where are there in the wide world any 
dwellings that can equal the cottage homes of 
England’s middle classes? Whether they be 
clad with ivy and woodbine, half bidden by 
forest-trees, and approached by silent, shady 
lanes, or, glaring with stucco and green paint, 
stand perched upon flights of steps, by the side 
of dusty suburban roads— whether they be 
cockney-christened with fine titles, and digni- 
fied as villas, halls, or lodges, or rejoice in such 
sweet names as Oak Cottage or Linden Grove 


— still within their humble walls, before all other 
places, are to be found content, and peace, and 
pur^ domestic love. > 

Upon the slope of a gentle hill, about a mile 
from a large town, where I was attending to the 
practice of an absent friend, there stood a neat 
and pretty residence, with slated roof and trel- 
lised porch. A light verandah shaded the nar- 
row French windows, opening from the favorite 
drawing-room upon a trim, smooth lawn, studded 
with gay parterres, and bounded by a sweet- 
briar hedge *, ^nd here old Mrs. Reed, the wid- 
ow of a clergyman, was busily employed, one 
lovely autumn afternoon, i>eering through her 
spectacles at the fast-fading fiowers, or plucking 
from some favorite shrub the sear and yellow 
leaf” that spoke of the summer passed away, 
and the dreary season hurrying on apace. Her 
daughter, a pale and delicate-looking girl, sat 
with her drooping head leant against the open 
window-frame, watching her mother sorrowfully 
as she felt her own declining health, and thought 
how her parent’s waning years might pass away, 
uncared for, and unsolaced by a daughter’s love. 
Within the room, a young man was reclining 
lazily upon a sofa* rather handsome, about the 
middle height, but bad it not been for a stubby 
mustache, very long hair, and his rather sloven- 
ly costume — ^peculiarities which he considered 
indispensable to his profession as an ’artist— 
there was nothing in his appearance to distin- 
guish him from the generality of young English 
gentlemen of his age and station. Presently 
there fell upon his ear tho notes of a beautiful 
.symphony, played with most exquisite taste 
upon the harp, and gradually blending with a 
woman’s voice, deep, soft and tremulous, every 
now and then, as if with intense feeling, in one 
of those elaborate yet enervating melodies Hhat 
have their birth in sunny Italy. The performer 
was about twenty-five years of age, of haughty 
and dazzling beauty. Her dark wavy hair, 
gathered behind into a large glossy knot, was 
decked on one side w^ith a bunch of pink rose- 
buds. A full white robe, that covered, without 
hiding, the outlhie of her bust and arms, was 
bound at the waist with a thick cord and tassel 
of black silk and gold, adding all that dress 
could add to the megance of her tall and splen- 
did figure. Then, as she rose and stretched out 
her jeweled hand to tighten a loose string, the 
inoiTable grace of the studied attitude in which 
she stood for some moments showed her to be 
well skilled in those fascinating aits that so 
often captivate the senses before tie heart is 
touched. 

This lady was tho daughter of .Hrs. Reed’s 
only sister, who in her youth had rim away with 
an Italian music master. Signor Aihatti, al- 
though a poor adventurer, was no: quite devoid 
of honor, for, when first married, ie really loved 
his English wife, and proudly inirodaoed her to 
his friends at Florence, where Ivr >^k and for- 
tune were made much of, and ^e was caressed 
and feted until half wild with pleasure and ex- 
citement. But this was not tr last. Her hus- 
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band, a man of violent and ungovernable temper, | 
was beard to utter certain obnoxious political 
opinions ; and it being discovered that be ums 
connected with a dangerous conspiracy against 
the existing government, a speedy flight alone 
saved him from thesoafTol^or perpetual imprison- 
ment. ,They sought a temporary home in Paris, 
where, after dissipating much of their little for- 
tune at the gambling-table, he met with a sud- 
den and violent death in a night-brawl, just in 
time to save his wife and child from poverty. 
The young widow, who of late^ad thought 
more of her infant than its father, was not long 
inconsolable. Discarded by her own relations, 
who, with bitter and cruel taunts, had refused 
all communication with her, and now too proud 
to return to them again, she settled w^ith her 
little girl in Italy, where a small income enabled 
her to lead a life of unrestrained gayety, that 
soon became almost necessary to her existence. 
Here young Catherine was reared and educated, 
flattered and spoiled by all about her ; and en- 
couraged by her vain mother to expect nothing 
less than an alliance with high rank and wealth, 
she refused many advantageous offers of mar- 
riage, and ero long gained the character of a 
heartless and unprincipled coquette, especially 
among the English visitors, who constituted a 
great pyt of the society in ivhich she moved. 
Her mother corresponded occasionally with Mrs. 
Reed ; and the .«!isters still cherished an affection 
for each other, w’hich increased as they advanced 
in years ; but their ideas, their views, even their 
religion was different, and the letters they ex- 
changed once, or at most twice a year, afforded 
but little satisfaction to either. When the 
cholera visited Italy, Madame Arnatti was 
seiz^ with a presentiment that fate had already 
numocred her %Tiong its victims, and, under the 
influence of this feeling, wrote a long and touch- 
ing letter to her sister, freely confessing the sin 
and folly of her conduct in regard to her daugh- 
ter’s management, of whom she gave a long 
description, softened, it is true, by a mother’s 
hand, yet containing many painful truths, that 
must have caused the doting parent infinite sor- 
row to utter. She concluded by repeating her 
conviction that her end was qpar, and consign- 
ing Catherine to her sister’s care, with an en- 
treaty that she would take her from the immoral 
» and polluted atmosphere in which they lived, 
and try the effect of her piety, and kindness, and 
steady English habits on the young woman’s 
violent and ungovernable passions. Months 
passed away; and then Mrs. Reed received a 
letter from Catherine herself, telling of her 
mother’s death ; also one from a lady, in whose 
company she was traveling homeward, in ac- 
cordance with her mother’s dying wish. An- 
other long interval elapsed, and the good lady 
was preparing to visit London for the purpose 
of consulting an eminent physician on her 
daughter’s stAte of health when news reached 
the cottage of Miss Arnatti’s arrival in that 
city, which had been retarded thus long by I 
tedious quarantine laws, illness, and other causes. I 


Her guardian was apparently glad enough to 
get rid of the charge she had undertak^^ and 
within a week Catherine removed to her aunt’s 
lodgings, where she was revived and treated 
with every affectionate attention ; but a constant 
yearning after gayety and amusements, indeli- 
cate and unfeeling as it appeared to her rela- • 
tives, so soon after the loss of an only parent; 
the freedom and boldness of her manners when 
in company or in public, and her overbeaj-ing 
conduct to those about her, augured but littlo 
in favor of such an addition to their circle. 
However, the good aunt hoped for better things 
from the removal to her quiet country-homo. 
Their stay in London was even shorter than they 
had intended, ^and, for«some time after their re- 
turn to the cottage, Miss Arnatti endeavored to 
adapt herself to the habits that must have been 
so strange and new to her; she even sought, 
and made herself agreeable in the very orderly 
but cheerful society where her aunt and cousin 
introduced her, although Annie Reed’s increas- 
ing weakness prevented them from receiving 
much company at their own house. 

Edwin Reed, Catherine’s other cousin, was 
absent on a tour in Wales, and had only returned 
a few days previous to the afternoon on which 
we havq described him as listening, enraptured, 
to the lady’s native music. Seating herself at 
the piano, she followed this by a brilliant waltz, 
the merry, sparkling notes of which made the 
eye brighten and the brain whirl, from very 
sympathy; and then returning to her favorite 
instrument, she sang, to a low, plaiiftive accom- 
paniment, a simple English ballad, telling of 
man’s hcartlessncss, and woman’s frailty and 
despair. The last verse ran : 

So foith and hope her soul forsaking, 

Each to heavier sorrow waking 
This cruel love her heart was breaking 
Yet, ere her breath 
Was hushed in death, 

She breathed a prayer 
For her betrayer— 

Angels to heaven her poor soul talking. 

Scarcely had sho flnished, ^hen, as if in thor- 
ough contempt of the maiden’s weakness, she 
drew her hand violently acro.ss the strings with 
a discordant crash, that startled poor little Annie 
painfully, and pushing the harp from her with 
an impatient gesture, abruptly quitted the room. 

The old lady had gone in to enjoy a gossip 
with her next-door neighbor, and so the brother 
and sister were alone. The signs of tears ware 
on the latter’.s cheek as Edwin approached and 
sat down by her side; attributing this to her 
extreme sensibility wrought upon by what they 
had just heard, ho spoke some kind and cheer- 
ing words, and then began to talk enthusiast- 
ically of their cousin’s beauty and accomplish- 
ments. She listened to him quietly for some 
time, and then, 

**boar brother,” she said, timidly, “you must 
forgive mo for what I am about to say, when it 
is to warn and caution you against thase very 
charms that have already made such an impres- 
sion on you. 1 am not one, Edwin, as you 
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know, to r^peak ill, even of my enemies, if such 
there ^ ; and to any other but yourself would 
hide her faults, aed try to think of some pleas- 
ing trait on whiol^to dwell, when her name was 
mentioned. Nay, do not interrupt me, for rest as<i 
sured, I am only prompted by a sister’s love. 1 
r have seen much of Catherine, and heard more ; 
1 fear her dreadful temper — her different faith ; 
although, indeed, she seems to neglect all relig- 
ious duties, even those of her own church. Then 
1 think of her rudeness and inattention to our 
dear mother, who is so kind and gentle to her; 
Had you been in London when we first met, 
you would not wonder at our being shocked and 
pained at all we witnessed there.’* 

“But, Annie, dear,” said her brother, “why 
should you talk thus earnestly to mo ? Surely 
1 may admire and praise a handsome woman, 
without falling hopelessly in love.” 

“You may, or you may not,” continued Annie, 
warmly. “ But this I know and feel, that, un- 
less she were to change in every manner, thought, 
and action, she is the last person in the world 
that 1 would see possess a hold upon my broth- 
er’s heart. Why, do you know, she makes a 
boast of the many lovers she has encouraged 
and discarded ; and even shows, with ill-timed 
jests, letters from her admirers, containing pro- 
testations of affection, and sentiments that any 
woman of common feeling would at least con- 
sider sacred.” 

“ And have you nothing, then, to say in her 
favor ?” said young Reed, quietly. “ Can you 
make no allowance for the manner in which she 
has been brought up ? or, may she never change 
from what you represent her ?” 

“ She may, perhaps ; but let me beg of you, 
Edwin, to pause, and think, and not be infatu- 
ated and led away, against your^ bettor judg- 
ment, as so many have already been.” 

■“Why, my dear sister,” he replied, “if wo 
were on the point of running ofiT together, you 
could not be more earnest in the matter j but 1 
have really never entertained such thoughts as 
you suggest, and if 1 did, should consider myself 
quite at liberty to act as 1 pleased, whether 1 
were guided by your counsel or not.” 

“ Well, Edwin, be not angry with me ; per- 
haps 1 have spoken too strongly on the subject. 
You know bow modi 1 have your happiness at 
heart, and this it is.that makes me say so much. 
I oftra think 1 have not long to live, but while 
1 am hm would have you promise me — ” 

A chilly breeze swept over the lawn, and the 
invalid was seized with a violent fit of cough- 
ing ; her brother shut the easement, and wrap- 
p^ the shawl closer round her slight figure. 
Mrs. Reed entered the room at the same instant, 
and their conversation ended. 

Catherine Arnaui was in her own chamber, 
the oppn window of which was within a few 
yarda /of where her cousins had been talking. 
Atttpetod thither by the sound, she listened in- 
t^py, and leaning ont, apparently employed in 

t ing the branches of a creeping plant, she 
heard evety word they utferod- 


The vi'inter passed away pfeasafntly enough, 
for two at least of the party at^ tbe cottage. 

iPatherine and Edwin wefre^cf nbeessity much 
thrown together; %he sat to hjin as- a model, ac- 
companied him in his walks, nnd flattered him 
by innumerable little attentions, that were unno- 
ticed by the others ; but still fcer conduqt to his 
mother and sister, although seemingly more kind 
of late, was insincere, ai^ matked by a want of 
sympathy and affection, that often grieved him 
deeply. Her temper ^e managed to control, 
but sometimes not witnqnt efforts on her part 
that were more painfiil to witness than her pre- 
vious outbreaks of passion. Six months had 
elapsed since Miss Amatti had overheard, with’ 
feelings of hatred toward one, and thorough 
contempt of both speakers, the dialogue in which 
her faults had been so freely exposed. Yet she 
fully expected that young Reed would soon be 
at her feet, a humble follower, as other men had 
been; but although polite, attentive, and ever 
seeking her society, ho still forbore to speak of 
love, and then, piqued and angry at his conduct, 
she used every means to gain his affection, with- 
out at first any real motive for so doing ; soon, 
however, this wayward lady began to fancy tliat 
the passion she would only feign was really felt 
— and being so unexpectedly thwarted gave 
strength to this idea — and in proportion also 
: grew her hatred toward Miss Reed, to whose 
i inflaenoe she attributed her own failure. Be- 
‘ fore long she resolved that Edwin Bhould be her 
husband, by which means her revenge on Annie 
would be gratified, and a tolerable position in 
the world obtained for herself, for shp had ascer- 
tained that the young man’s fortune, although 
at present moderate, was yet sufficient to com- 
mence with, and that his prospects and ei^ot 
ations were nearly all that ooul^ be desirea. 

Neither was Edwin altogether proof against 
her matchless beauty. At times he felt an al- 
most irresistible impulse to kneel before her, 
and avow himself a slave forever, and as often 
would some hasty word or uncongenial senti- 
ment turn his thoughts into another channel; 
and then they carried him away to an old coun- 
try seat in Wales, where he had spent the sum- 
mer of last year^on a visit to some friends of 
his family. A young lady, of good birth and 
education, resided there as governess to some 
halMozen wild and turbulent children. Her , 
kind and unobtrusive manners and gentle voice 
first attracted his attention toward her ; and al- 
though perhaps not handsome, her pale sweet 
face and dark blue eye made an impression that 
deepened each day as be discovered fresh beau- 
ties in her intellectual and superior mind. After 
an acquaintance of some months he made an 
offer of his hand, and her conduct oa this oc- 
casion only confirmed the ardent affection he 
entertained for her. Candidly admitting that 
she could joyfully unite her lot with his, she 
told her previous history, and begged the young 
man to test his feelings well before allying him- 
seif to a poor and portionless girl, and for this 
purpose prayed that twelve months might elapse 
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“ 1 fri^htei^ ; and what at ? Not at the thun- 
der^ surely; and as for lif^htning. if it stakes, 
' they say, it brings a sudden and painless death, 
leaving^ but seldom even a mark upon the corpse. 
Who would not prefer this, to lingering on a 
bed of sickness.' ’ • 

“Do not say so, Catherine, pray do not; 
only think if — 0 God, have mercy on us ! Was 
not that awful?” 

“Was it not grand? Magnificent — awful 
if you will. Think of its raging and reveling 
uncontrolled, and striking where and- what it 
will, without a bound or limit to its fury. And 
fancy such a storm pent up in the narrow com- 
pass of a human breast, and yet not bursting its 
frail prison. What can the torments that they 
tell us of, hereafter, be to this?” 

“ And what reason can you have, dear cousin, 
for talking thus. Kneel down by me, for once, 
pt'ay; for surely, at such a time as this, if 
!fm/other, you must^fccl there is a God.” 
i “ No ; you pray, Annie Reed, if it will com- 
jfort you: pray for us both. There, now, lie 
jiowm again, and hide your face. 1 will stand 
jby your side and listen to yott.” 

Sh(* drew the slender figure gently back, 
rhen, with a sudden movement, seizing a large 
pillow dii.«!hed it over Annie’s face, pressing 
ihercotf with all her strength. The long, half- 
0 !ttothercd, piteous cry that foljow’ed, was almost 
unb^^i^fd in the roaring of the «!torni that now 
was at its height. By the vivid light that 
every instant played around, she saw the violent 
cflbris cf her victim, whoso limbs W’ere moving 
lip anil down, convulsively, under the white 
hcd-elothoR. Then, throwing the whole weight 
bf her body across the bed, she clnlchcd and 
Btrfiiied upon the frame, to press more heavily. 
■Suddenly all ^novement ceased, and the mur- 
jderess felt a short and thrilling shudder under- 
lueath her. Still, her hold never relaxed; iin- 
tDUchod by pity or remorse, exulting in the 
tfiought that the cruel deed was nearly done, 
m easily, and under circumstances where no 
luspieion of the truth was dikely to arise; 
ircading to look upon the dead girl’.s face too 
loon, lest the mild eyes should still be open, 
f find beaming on her with rdjiroach and horror. 
But what w'as it she felt then, so warm and 
Sticky, trickling down her arm? She knew^ it 
• ito be blood, even before the next flash show^ed 
(the crimson stain, spreading slowly over the 
.pillow. Again the electric fluid darted from 
^the clouds, but this time charged with its special 
^mission from on high. The murderess was 
struck 1 and springing up, she fell back with 
^.one shrill, wild, piercing shriek, that reached 
n the ears of those bolow, before -it was drowned 

the din of falling masonry, and tho troraeu- 
^us crash that shook tho hoirso to its founda- 
t^n, until the#walls quivered, like tho timbers 
cl a ship beiiting on a rocky .shore. 

1 That night I had been to visit a patient at 
sme distance, and finding no shelter near when 
rkurning, had ridden on through the storm, 
j^t entering the town, 1 overtook a man, 


pressing on quickly in the same direction. 
Making some passing remaf^ upon tiff 'weath- 
er, I was recognized by the old gardener, who 
begged mo for God’s sake lo hurry back ; the 
cottage, ho said, was struck by lightning, and 
two of the ladies either dying or dead from th^ 
injuries they had received. In a few minutes 
my horse was at the gate. 1 had just time to 
observe that two of the chimneys were thrown 
down, and some mischief done to the roof. On 
entering the house, I 'was guided, by tho low, 
wailing sound of intense grief, to an upper 
room, where I beheld one of tho.so scenes that, 
in an instant, stamp thcm.<«clvcs upon the mem- 
ory, leaving their trj^nsfer there forever. 

Day was just breaking; a cold gray light 
slowly gaining strength over the yellow glare 
of some unsnufied candles, while the occa.siunaI 
boom of distant thunder told that the storm was 
not yet exhausted. Extended on a low couch, 
and hold by tho terrified servants, was tho 
wreck of the once beautiful Catherine Arnatti ; 
at short intervals her features became horribly 
distorted b}’ an epileptic spasm, that seized one 
side of the body, while tho other half appeared 
to bo completely paralyzed ; and the unmean- 
ing glare of the eye, when the lid was raised, 
told tftat the organ of vision was seriously in- 
jured, if not entirely destroyed. Close by, the 
mother bent sobbing over the helpless form of 
her own child, blanched and inanimate, with a 
streak of blood just oozing from her pallid lips. 
I found afterward, that Miss Rccil, in her fear- 
ful struggle, had ruptured a vessel, and, fainU 
ing from the loss of blood, hail lain for some 
time to all appearance dead. Shortly, however, 
a slight fluttering over tho region of the heart, 
and a quivcjf* of the nostril, told that tho prinoU 
pie of life still lingered in the .shattered tene« 
ment. With the aid of gentle stimulants, she 
recovered sufiicicntly to recognize her mother; 
but as her gaze wandered vacantly around, it 
fell on tho wretched and blasted creature, from 
whose grasp she had been so wonderfully res- 
cued. As if some magnetic power was in that 
glance, Catherine rose up suddenly, despair and 
horror in tho glassy stare she fixed on the 
corpse-like form before her, as, with another 
yell, such os burst forth when first struck by 
the hand of God, she relapsed into one of the 
most dreadful and violent paroxysms 1 have 
over witnessed. Annie clung tightly to her 
mother, crying, in a faint, imploring voice, 
“ Oh, save me — save mo from her I” ere, with 
a heavy sigh, she once more sank into insensi- 
bility. It was not until late in the afternoon, 
and then only with great difficulty, that she 
was able to make those around her understand 
what had taken place, and account for the ia- 
tense horror that seized upon her, when at times 
a groan or cry was heard fi'ora tho adjoining 
chamber, in which Miss Arnatti lay. It be- 
came, therefore, neoemiy that this persim 
should be removed, and accordingly, the same 
night she was taken to lodgings in the town. 
Her egnduot there was such as' tojnduce a be- 
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lief tha^she might be insane^ and steps were 
taken toward plaoing her in a ]^ivate asylum. 
Onoe only, a few d&ys after her removal, she 
asked, suddenly, if Miss Reed Wi^e not dead ; 
but appeared to betray no emowo on being 
informed, that although still alive^r cousin 
was in most imminent danger, turning 
away, from that time maintained all^ermined 
silence, which nothing could induce hdr^to break, 
obstinately refusing all medical aid. ^ 

I visited her in company with th^ pl^ician 
in attendance, about six weeks afterward/ when 
she appeared to have recovered, in a %reat 
measure, the use of her limbs ; but every line- 
ament of the face was ahered; the sight of 
one eye quite destroyed, and drawn outwaid, 
until little could be seen but a discolored bail, 
over which the lid hung down flabby and pow- 
erless; while a permanent distortion of the 
mouth added to the frightful appearance this 
occasioned. The beautiful hair was gone, and 
the unsightly bristles that remained were only 
partly concealed by the close-fitting cap she 
wore. Il was indeed a sight to move the 
sternest heart. That proud and stately woman 
who had so cruelly abused the power her per- 
sonal beauty alone had given her ; trifiing alike 
with youth’s ardent and pure first love, as with 
the deeper and more lasting affection of man- 
hood, and glorying in the misery and wretched- 
ness she caused ! Stopped in her full career, her 
punishment began already. Yet was there no 
index on thaft stolid face to tell how the dark 
spirit worked within j whether it felt remorse 
or sorrow for the crime, and pity for its victim, 
fearing a further punishment in this world or 
the next ; whether the heart was torn by baffled 
rage and hatred still, scheming and plotting, 
even now that all hope was gone. Or was the | 
strong intellect really clouded? 

That night her attendant slept long and heavi- 
ly ; she might have been drugged, for Miss Ar- 
natti had access to her desk and jewel case, in 
the secret drawers of which were afterward found 
several deadly and carefully prepared poisons. 

In a room below was a largo chimney-glass, 
aad here Catherine first saw the full extent of 
the awful judgment that had befallen her. A 
cry of rage and despair, and the loud crash of 
broken glass, aroused the inmates early in the 
morning : they found the mirror shivered into a 
thousand fragments, but their charge was gone, 
We learned that day, that a person answering to 
her description, wearing a thick vail, and walk- 
ing with pain and difficulty, had been one of the 
passengers on board a steam-packet that left the 


town at daylight. 

For a long time Annie Reed lay in the shadow 
of dea^. She lived, however, many years, a 
sufifHjjM patient invalid. Edwin married 
his MBthed and brought her home, where his 
fond mother and sister soon loved her as they 
loved him ; and Annie played aunt to the first- 
born, alid shared their happiness awhile; and 
wh||| her gentle spirit passed away, her mother 
be#tothe heavy blow, living resigned ai^ peace^ 


^ 

fully with her remaining children to a good old 

All efforts to trace the unhappy fugitive proved^ 
unavailing, and much anxiety was felt on her 
account; but about ten^ months after her £sap- 
pearance, Mrs. Reed received a letter n^ative 
to the transfer of what little property her niece 
had possessed to a convent in Tuscany. The 
lady-abbess, a distant relative of Miss Amatti’s, 
had also written much concerning her, from 
which the following is extracted : - 

“ When a child, Catherine was for two years 
a boarder in this very house. Fifteen years 
passed since then, and she came to us travel- 
worn, and weak, and ill. Her history is known 
only to her confessor and myself; and she baa 
drawn from us a promise that the name of 
England should never more be mentioned to her ; 
and whatever tidings we may hear, in conse- 
quence of this communication, frop', 
had so cruelly injured, whether of life and health, 
or death — of forgiveness, or hatred and disgust 
at her ingratitude — that no allusion to it should 
be ever made to her. She follows rigidly the 
most severe rules of the establishment, but avoids 
all intercourse with the sisters. Much of her 
time is spent at the organ, and often, in the dead 
of night, we are startled or soothed by }he low 
melancholy strains that come from the dark 
chapel. Her horror always on the approach of 
thunder-storms is a thing fearful to witness, and 
we think she can not long survive the dreadful 
shocks she suffers from this cause. They leave 
her, too, in total darkness many days. A myn- 
tery to all, we only speak of her as the 
i Sister.” 


[From diambers’s Edinburgh joumnl.] 

FORTUNES OF THE GARDENER’S 
DAUGHTER. f 

B ETWEEN Passy and Auteuil w^ere still 
be seen, some few years ago. the remaiib 
of what had been a gentleman’s residence. Th^ 
residence and the family to whom it had be^ 
longed had both fallen during the first Revok 
lution. The bole, of a once magnificent treej 
stag-headed, owing to the neighboring buildingil 
having hurt the roots, was all the evidence tha^ 
remained of a park ; but bits of old moss-grown 
'^all — ^broken steps that led to nothing — heads 
and headless trunks of statues that once adorned 
the edges of what, now a marsh, had formerly 
been a piece of ornamental water — ^little thick- 
ets of stunted trees stopped in their growth by 
want of care — all hinted of whpit had been, al- 
though they could give no idea of the beauty « 
which bad onoe made Bouloinvilliers the pri^ 
of the neighborhood and its possessor. Su ^ 
was the aspect of the place recently ; but wbd 
the following^necdote begins, France was p 
external appearance prosperous, 5and Boulo' 
villiers was still in its bloom. 

At a cottage within the gate which entei 
the grounds lived the gardener and his wi|. 
They had been long married, had lost all thjr 
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woods ; of the growth of new families, and the 
prosperous abnndimce in which the people lived ; 
that all were extremely interested in his aocAunt. 
Joe sate devouring the story with wonder, lux- 
uriating especially in the idea of those immense 
Iv*rds of cattle in the prairies j and the old man 
aventlcclared that there he should like lo go and 
lay his bones# “Perhaps,” added he, “there 1 
should, some day, find again my Sam. But no, 
he must be de^, or he would have written. 
Many die in the swamps and from fever, don’t 
they, sir?” • 

“Oh! many, many,” said Mr. Vandeleur, 
“ and yet there are often as miraculous recov- 
eries. For many years I was a government 
surveyor. It was my business to survey new 
tracts for sale. I was the solitary pioneer of 
the population ; with a single man to carry my 
chain, and to assist me in cutting a path through 
the dense woods. I lived in the w*oods for years, 
for months seeing no soul but a few wandering 
Indians. Sometimes we were in peril from 
jealous and savage squatters ; sometimes were 
compelled to flee before the monster grisly bear. 
1 have a strange fascinating iipeling now of those 
days, and of our living for weeks in the great 
caves in the White Mountains, since become the 
resort of summer tourists, with the glorious 
‘Notch’ glittering opposite, far above us, and 
above the ancient woods. These were days of 
real hardship, and vro often saw sights of sad 
sorrow. Families making their way to distant 
and wild localities, plundered by the inhurifan 
squatters, or by the Indians, and others seized 
by the still more merciless swamp fever, perish- 
ing without help, and often all alone in the wil- 
derness. 

Ah ! I remember now one case — it is nearly 
twenty yeari^go, but 1 never can forget it. It 
was a young, thin man — ho could scarcely be 
tw^enty. He had been left by his party in the 
last stage of fever. They had raised a slight 
booth of green bushes over him, and placed a 
pumpkin-shell of water by his side, and a broken 
tea-cnp to help himself withj but ho was too 
weak, and was fast sinking there all ahme in 
that vast wnldorness. The paleness of death 
appeared in his sunken features, the feebleness 
of death in his wasted limbs. He was a youth 
who, like many others, had left his friends in 
Europe, and now longed to let them know his 
end. He summoned his failing powers to give 
me a sacred message. He mentioned the place 
whence he last came.” 

“Where was it?” exclaimed the old man, in 
a tone of wild excitement. “ Where — ^what 
was it? It must be my Sam !” 

“No, that could not be,” said the stranger, 
startled by the old man’s emotion ; “ it was not 
this place — it*was — 1 remember it — it was an- 
other name— rWell — Well — Welland was the 
place.” , ^ 

The old man gave a cry, and would have 
fallen from his chair, but the stranger sprung 
forward and caught him in his arms. There 
was a moment’s silence, broken only by a deep 


groan from the old man, and a low murmur 
from his lips, “ Yes 1 I know it — he i^dead !” 

“ No, no ! he is not dea(>!” cried the stran- 
ger ; “ he lives — ^he recovered I” ^ 

“ Where is he, then ? Where is my Sam ? 
Let me know !” cried the old man, recovering 
and standing wildly up — “ I must see him 1—4 
must to him 1” 

“ Father 1 father ! it is Sam !” cried his son 
Joe; “I know him!— I know him! — this is 
he!” 

“Where? — ^who?” exclaimed the father, 
looking round bewildered. 

“ Here !” said the stranger, kneeling before 
the old man, and clasping his hand and bathing 
it with tears. “ H8re, father, is your lost and 
unworthy son. Father! — I return like the 
Prodigal Son. ‘I have sinned before Heaven 
and in thy sight ; make me as one of thy hired 
servants.’ ” 

The old man clasped his son in his arms, and 
they wept in silence. 

But Joe was impatient to embrace his recov- 
ered brother, and he gave him a bug as vigorous 
as one of those grisly bears that Sam had men- 
tioned. “Ah! Sam!” he said, “how I have 
wanted thee; but I always saw thee a slim 
chap,* such as thou went away, and now thou 
art twice as big, and twice as old, and yet 1 
knew thee by thy eyes.” 

The two brothers cordially embraced, and the 
returned wanderer also embraced his comely 
sister affectionately ^ and said, “You had nearly 
found me out in the garden.” • 

“ Ah, what a startle you gave me !” she re- 
plied, wiping away her tears ; “ but this is so 
unexpected — so heavenly.” She ran off, and 
returning with the whole troop of her children, 
said, “ Th«re, there is your dear, lost uncle !” 

The uncle caught them up, one after another, 
and kissed them rapturously. 

“ Do you know,” said the mother, laying her 
hand on the head of tlie eldest boy, a fine, ro.sy- 
looking follow, “what name this has? It is 
Samuel Warilow! We did not forget the one 
that was away.” 

“ Ho will find another Samuel in America,” 
said his uncle, again snatching him up, “ and a 
Joe, and a Thomas, the grandfather’s name. 
My blessed mother there lives again in a lovely 
blue-eyed girl ; and should God send me another 
daughter, there shall be a Millicent, too !” 

Meantime, the old man stood gazing insatia- 
bly on his son. “ Ah, Sam !” said he, as his 
son again turned, and took his hand, “I was 
very hard to thee, and yet thou hast been hard 
to us, too. Thou art married, too, and, with all 
our names grafted on new stems, thou never 
wrote to us. It was not well.” 

“ No, father, it was not well. I acknowledge 
ray fault — my great fault; but let me justify 
myself. I never forgot'you ; but for many years 
I was a wanderer, and an unsuccessful man. 
My pride would not' let mo send, under these 
circumstances, to those who had always said 
tlmt I should come to beggary and shame. Ex- 
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ouse me, that I mention these hard words. My atmosphere of the apartment was in summer 
pride WQb always great; and those words haunt- laden with their fragrance. The furniture was 

od mo. * * pnoAnough. Mrs. of Scpiarc would 

But at length, when Providenro had blessed have said with a genteel sneer, that ‘‘ all the 
me greatly, i could endure it no longer. I de- room contained was not worth five sover- 


termined to come and seek forgiveness and rec- 
onciliation ; and, God ho praised ! 1 have found 
both. We will away home together, father. I 
have wealth beyond all my wants and wishes; 
my grtjatest joy will be to bestow some of it on 
you. My early profession of a surveyor gave 
me great opportunities of perceiving where the 
tide of population would direet itself, and prop- 
erty consequently rise rapidly in value. I there- 
fore purchased vast tracts for small sums, which 
are now thickl}" peopled, anci my possessions arc 
immense. I am a member of Congress.” 

The next day, the t>vo brothers drove over to 
Bakcwell, wdiere Joe had the satisfaction to see 
the whole arrears paid down to the astonished 
steward, on condition that he gave an instant 
release from the farm ; and Joe ordered, at the 
auctioneer’s, large posters to bo plaeardc»d in 
all the towns and villages of the Peak, and ad- 
vertisements to be inserted in all the principal 
papers of the Midland counties, of the sale of his 
stock that day fortnight. 

We have only to record that it sold wc^l, and 
that the Warilows of Welland, and more recently 
of Scarthin Farm, arc now flourishing on anoth- 
er and more pleasant Welland on the Hudson. 
There is n certain tall, town-like hon.se which 
the traveler .sfos high on a hill among the woods, 
on the left bank of the river, as the steamer ap- 
proaches the Cat.skill Mountains. There live 
the WariloA^'s ; and, far back on the rich slopes 
that lie behind the monntain.s, and in richer 
meadows, surrounded by forests and other hills, 
rove the flocks and herds of Joe^, and there 
cumes Squire Sam, when the session at Wash- 
ington is over, and, surrounded by sons and 
nephews, ranges the old woods, and shoots the 
hill-turkey and the roe. There is another 
comely and somewhat matronly lady sitting 
with the comely and sunny-spirited Millicent, 
the happy mistress of the new Welland ; and a 
little Millicent tumbles on the carpet at their 
feet. The Warilows of Welland all bless the 
Prodigal Son, who, unlike the one of old, came 
back rich to an indigent father, and made the 
old man’s heart grow young again wMth joy. 

^ [From Sharpe's Magazine.] 

THE LIGHT OF HOME. 

r r was years ago when wc first became ac- 
quainted with Lieutenant Heathcote, an old 
half-pay officer who resided with his young 
grand-daughter in a tiny cottage. It was a 
very Jmmble place, for they wore poor ; but it 
Extremely pretty, and there were many 
oomforts, even elegances, to be found in the 
small rooms. The old gentleman delighted in 
enltivating the garden ; the window of the sit- 
ting-room opened on it, and ben^th' this window, 
grew the choicest ro.ses and pinks, so fhat the 


eigns.” To lier — no ! bet to the simple hearfed 
inmates of the cottage every chair and rtablo 
was dear from lonsr a.s.sociation, and they would 
not have exchanged them for all the grandeur 

of Mrs. ’s drawing-room .suite, albeit b- 

chairs were of inlaid rosewood, and cost s 
guineas apiccef 

If you went into that little hurably-furni.shed 
parlor about four o’clock on a summer’s after- 
noon, you would find Lieutenant Heathcote 
.seated in his easy chair (wheeled by careful 
hands to the precise angle of the window that 
ho liked), his spectacles on, and the broad sheet 
of the newspaper spread before him. Occasion- 
ally he puls down the newspaper for awhile, and 
then his eyes rove restlessly about the room, till 
at length they light on the figure of his unoon- 
scious grand-danghtcr. Once there, they stay 
a good while, and when they turn to the news- 
paper again, therecis a .serene light in them, as 
though what they had^.seen had blc.s.«ed them. 

Yet an ordinary gazer would have found little 
or nothing attractive in the appearance of Rose 
Heathcote, for she was but a homely, inciocent- 
looking girl, .such as we meet with every <lay 
of our lives. Her cye*^ ve*e neither ‘‘darkly 
blue,” nor “ densely black. ' her trcs«es neither 
golden, nor jcdiindant. She had, to be sure, a 
sufliciont (|uantity of dark brtrwn hair, which 
was very soft ancl pleasant to touch, her grand- 
father thought, when he placed his hand enress 
ingly on hc’r head, as he loved to do; nn<l this 
hair was always prettily arranged — braided pvor 
her forehead in front, and twistcfd into a thick 
knot behind — a fashion which certainly showed 
to advantage the graceful form of her head, the 
solitary beauty, speaking critically, which the 
young girl possessed. However, Lieutenant 
Heathcote thought his little Rose the prettiest 
girl in the workj. Eyes that look with love, 
lend beauty to what they gaze on. And no on© 
who knew Ro.se as she was in her home, could 
fail to love her. • 

She was always up with the lark, and busied 
in various employments till her grandfather came c 
down to breakfast. Then she poured out the * 
tea, cut the bread-and-butter, or made the toast, 
talking and laughing the while, in the spontaneous 
gayety of her heart. To eke out their little in- 
come, she had pupils who came to her every 
morning, and whom she taught all she know, 
with a patient earnest zeal that amply compen- 
sated for her deficiency in the showy accomplish- 
ments of the day. So, after breakfast, the room r 
was put in order, the flowers were watered, the 
birds were tended, grandpapa was made com- 
fortable in his little study, and tnen the .school- 
books, the slate.s and copy-books were placed in 
readiness for the little girls : and then they came, 
and the weary business began, of English histo- 
ry, geography, arithmetic, and French verbs. 
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The children were not very clever — sometimes, 
indeed, they wcrcLahsoluiely stupid, and obstinate, 
moreover; they must have tried her pAieuce 
very often ; but a harsb rebuke never issued 
from her lips : it was a species of selfishness in 
her not to chide them, for if she did so, though 
evef so mildly, the remembrance of it pained 
her pentlo heart all day. and she was not quite 
happy until the little one was kissed and forgiven 
again. 

The children loved her very much and her 
pupils gradually increased in number. Dazzling 
visions danced before her eyes', visions of wealth 
resulting from her labors; yes, wealth ! for, poor 
innocent, the four or five golden sovereigns she 
had already put by, her first earnings^ multiplied 
themselves wonderfully in her sanguine dreams. 
She had magnificent schemes floating in her lit- 
tle bruin of luxuries to be obtained wdth thi.s 
money — luxuries for her grandfather; a new 
easy <jhair, cushioned sumptuously, and a new 
pair of spectacles, gol<l mounted, and placed in 
a case of her own riribroidcry. Thoughts of 
possible purchases for her own peculiar enjoy- 
ment sometimes intruded. .There was a b' aii- 
tiful genmium she would like, and a new cage 
for her bird — a new bonnet, even for herself; 
for Kose was not free from a little spico of 
womrnriy vanity, which is excusable, nay, lova- 
ble, because it is so womanly, and she was quite 
susceptible of the pleasure most young girls fool 
in seeing themselves prettily drc‘<scd. 

That th^d^^knams might be realized, Hose 
worked harj. She sat up late at night, arrang- 
ing the exorcises and lessons of her pupils, and 
ro'^c early in the morning, in order that none of 
her liou>ehold duties should bo nc*glocted. And 
iOjlhc course of time, this unceasing exertion 
began to ii^ure her health, for she was not 
strong, although, hitherto, she had beeA but 
little prone to ailments. One morning she arose 
languid, feverish, and weak ; she was compelled 
to give herself a holiday, and all day she lay on 
the sofa in the sitting-room, in a kind of dreamy 
yet restless languor she had never felt before. 
Her grandfather sat bc.side lier, watching and 
tending her with all the earc of a mother, reading 
aloud from her favorite books ransacking his 
memory for anecdotes to amuse her, and smiling 
cheerfully when she raised her heavy eyes to 
his. But when she fell into a fitful doze, the 
old man’s enuntenance changed ; an indefinable 
look of agony and doubt came over his features ; 
and involuntarily, as it seemed, he clasped bis 
hands, while his lips moved as if in prayer. He 
was terrified by this strange illness ; for the first 
time, the idea occurred to him that his darling 
might be taken away from him. The young 
sometimes loft the world before the old, unnat- 
ural as it seemed ; what if she should die ? Wo 
always magnify peril when it comes near our be- 
loved, and the old man gradually worked him- 
self into a frenzy of anxiety respecting his child. 
The next day she was not better — a doctor was 
sent for, who prescribed rest and change of air 
if possible, assuring Lieutenant Hoathcote that 
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it was no serious disorder — she had overworked 
herself, that was all. j • 

It was the summer time* and some of Rose’s 
pupils were about to proceed to the sea-side. 
Hearing of their dear Miss Hoathcoto’s illness, 
they came to invite her to go with them, and 
the grandfather eagerly and joyfully accepted 
the offer for her, although she demurred a little. 
She did not like to leave him alone ; she could 
not be happy, she said, knowing he wuuld be 
dull and lonely without her; but her objections 
were overruled, and she wont with her friends, 
the Wilsons. 

It was pleasant to see the old man when ho 
received her daily epistles. How daintily he 
broke the envelope,* so as not to injure the little 
seal, and how fondly he regarded the delicate 
handwriting. The letters brought happier ti- 
dings every day ; she was better, she was much 
belter, she was well, she was stronger and rosier 
than ever, and enjoying herself much. Those 
letters — long, beautiful letters they were — aflbrd- 
cd the old man his chief pleasure now. His 
homo was very desolate while she was away; 
the house looked changed, the birds sang less 
joyously, and the flowers were not so fragrant. 
Every morning he attended to her pets, himself, 
and then he w'andered about the rooms, taking 
up her books, her papers, and her various little 
possessions, and examining the contents of her 
work-basket with childish curiosit)'. In the twi- 
light he would lean back in his chair, and try to 
fancy .she was in the room with him. Among 
the shadows, it was easy to imagine her figure, 
sitting as she used to sit, Muth drooped head and 
clasped hands, thinking. At these times, her 
letter reijcivcd that morning, was taken from his 
bosom and kiss(3d, and then the simple, loving 
old man u^uld go to bed and dream of bis grand- 
child. 

At length she came homo. She rushed into 
her grandfather’s arms with a strange eager- 
ness : it was as if she sought thei'e a refuge from 
peril ; as if she fled to him for succor and com- 
fort in some deep trouble. Poor Rose! she 
wept so long and so passionately ; it could scarce 
have been all for joy. 

Darling I you are not sorry to come home, 
are you ?” 

“ Oh no ! so glad, so very, very glad !” and 
then she sobbed again, so convulsively, that the 
old man grew alarmed, and as he tried to soothe 
her into calmness, he gazed distrustfully in her 
face. Alas 1 there was a look of deep suffering 
on her pale features that he had never seen there 
before ; there was an expression of hopeless Woe 
in her eyes, which it wrung his loving heart to 
behold. 

**Rose!” he cried, in anguish, “what hes 
happened ? you are changed I” 

She kissed him tenderly, and strove to satisfy 
him by saying, that it was only the excitement 
of her return home that made her weep ; she 
would be better the next morning, she said. 
But she was not better then. From the day 
of her return she faded away visibly. It was 
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evident, and he soon saw it, that some grief 
had com^to her, which her already weakened 
frame was unable *to bear. He remembered, 
only too well, that her mother had died of con- 
sumption, and when he saw her gradually grow 
weaker day by day, the hectic on her cheek 
^epen, and her hands become thin till they 
were almost transparent, all hope died in his 
heart, and he could only pray that heaven would 
teach iiim losignation, or take him too, when 
ehe went. 

For a little while. Rose attempted to resume 
her teaching, but she was soon compelled to 
give up. Only, till the last she flitted about 
the cottage, performing her household duties as 
she had ever done, and befng as she had ever 
been, the presiding spirit of the homo that was 
so dear to her grandfather. In the winter 
evenings, too, they sat together, she in her 
olden seat at his feet, looking into the Are, and 
listening to the howling wind without, neither 
speaking, except at rare intervals, and then in a 
low and dreamy tone that harmonized with the 
time. One evening they had sat thus for a long 
time, the old man clasping her hands, while her 
head rested on his knee. The fire burned low 
and gave scarcely any light; the night was 
stormy, and the wind blew a hurricaneji At 
every blast he felt her tremble. 

“God help those at sea,” he cried, with a 
sudden impulse. 

“Amen, Amen!” said Rose, solemnly, and 
though she started and shivered when he spoke, 
she kis.sed his*^iiands afterward, almost as if in 
gratitude. 

There was a long pause ; then she lifted her 
head, and said in a very low voice : “ Remem- 
ber, dear grandpapa, if at any time, by-and-by, 
you should feel inclined to be angry, vexed, 
with — any one — ^because of me ; you are to for- 
give them, for my sake : for my sake, ray own 
grandpapa. — Promise !” 

He did so, and she wound her arms lovingly 
round his neck, and kissed his brows, as of old 
she had done every night before retiring to rest. 
And then her head sunk on his shoulder, and 
she wept. In those tears how much was ex- 
pressed that could find no other utterance ! the 
lingering regret to die that the young must over 
feel, even when life is most desolate ; the tender 
gratitude for the deep love her grandfather had 
ever borne her; sorrow for him, and for her- 
self! And^ he, silent and tearless as he sat, 
understood it all, and blessed her in his heart. 

The next day she died quietly, lying on her 
little bed, with her pale hands meekly folded on 
her breast ; for her last breath exhaled in prayer 
for her grandfather — and one other. It hap- 
pened that the Wilsons and some other ac- 
qipintancos came in the evening to inquire how 
^iSamts. For sole reply. Lieutenant Heathcote, 
whose tearless eyes and rigid lips half frighten- 
ed them, led them where she lay. They re- 
tired, weeping, subdued, and sad, and as they 
were leaviiiw4i^ cottage, he heard Mrs. Wilson 
to hapjpihnd, while she dried her eyes : 


“ Poor girl, poor girl ! She was very amiable, 
we all liked her exceedingly. 1 am afraid 
thoufh, on one occasion, I was rather harsh to 
her, and, poor child, she seemed to take it a 
good deal to heart. But the fact was, that our 
Edward, 1 half fancied”-«»-there followed a whis- 
pering, and then, in a louder tone — “but his 
father, thinking with me, sent him ofi* to se€^ 
and there 'was an end of the matter.” 

An end of the matter ! Alas ! think of the 
bereaved old man, wandering about his desolate 
abode, home to^him no longer; with the sad, 
wistful look on his face of one who continually 
seeks something that is not there. The cottage, 
too, was very different now to what it had been ; 
the home that was so beautiful was gone with 
her. He set her little bird at liberty the day 
she died ; he could not bear to hear it singing, 
joyously as when she had been there to listen. 
But for this, the parlor always remained in the 
same state it w'as in on that last evening. The 
empty cage in the window, a bunch of withered 
flowers on a chair where they had fallen from 
her bosom, and the book she had been reading, 
open at the very page she had left off. Every 
morning the old man stole into the room to 
gaze around on these mute memorials of his 
lost darling. This w'as the only solace of his 
life now*, and we may imagine what it cd^t him 
to leave it. But w*hen they came and told him 
he must give up possession of his cottage, that 
it w'os to be razed to the ground shortly, he 
only remonstrated feebly, imd Anally submitted. 
He was old, and ho hoped to die soon, but death 
does not always come to those longing for it. 
He may be living yet, for aught w’e know ; but 
he has never been heard of in his old neighbor- 
hood for years, and we may hope that he*, is 
happier, that he has at length gond home to her. 

[From Dickens’s Household Words.] 

HOW WE WENT WHALING OFF THE 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

A t Algoa Bay^ in the eastern provinces of 
the Cape Colony, there is, and has been for 
thirty years, a whaling establishment. By whac 
instinct these monsters of the deep ascertain 
the settlement of man on the shores they fre- 
quent, it w*ould be difficult to say. But that 
they do so, and that they then comparatively 
desert such coasts is undoubted. Whore one 
whale is now seen off the southeastern coast of 
Africa, tw'enty were seen in farmer times, when 
the inhabitants of the country w*ere few. It is 
the same in New Zealand, and every other 
whale-frequented coast. Nevertheless, the whal- 
ing establishment I have mentioned is still kept 
up in Algoa Bay — and with good reason. One 
whale per annum will pay all ^ the expenses 
and outgoings of its maintenance,; every other 
vrhalo taken in the course of a yeu is a clear 
profit. 

The value of a whale depends, of course, 
upon its size — ^the average is from three hund- 
red pounds to six hundred pounds. The estab- 
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lishment in Algoa Bay consists of a stone-bnilt 
house for the residence of the foreman, with the 
coppers and boiling-houses attached ; a wqpden 
boat-house, in which are kept three whale-boats, 
with all the lines and tackle belonging to them; 
and a set of javelins, harpoons, and implements 
for (putting up the wludes’ carcases. Then, 
there are a boat’s crew of picked men, six in 
number, besides the coxswain and the har- 
pooner. There are seldom above two or three 
whales taken in the course of a year; occa- 
sionally not one. ^ 

The appearance of a whale in the bay is 
known immediately, and great is the excitement 
caused thereby in the little town of Port Eliza- 
beth, close to which the whaling establishment 
is situated. It is like a sudden and unexpected 
gala, got up for the entertainment of the in- 
habitants, with nothing to pay. 

A treat of this sort is suddenly got up by 
the first appearance of a whale in those parts. 
Tackle-boats and men are got ready in a twink- 
ling. We jump into the stern-sheets of the 
boat. Six weather-beaten, muscular tars are 
at work at the oars, and there, in the bows, 
stands the harpoonor, prepanng his tackle; a 
boy is by his side. Coils of line lie at their 
feet, with harpoons attached to them, and two 
or tht;pe spears or javelins. 

** Pull away, boys ; there she blows again 1” 
cries the coxswain, and at each stroke the 
strong men almost lift the little craft out of the 
water. The harpoonor says nothing; he is a 
very silent fellow ; ‘ but woe to the unlucky 
whale that comes within the whirl of his unerr- 
ing harpoon 1 

Meantime, our fat friend of the ocean is roll- 
ing himself about, as if such things as harpoons 
nevSr existed as if he were an infidel in jave- 
lins. We are approaching him, a dozen more 
strokes and we shall be within aim. Yet the 
harpoonor seems cool and unmoved as ever ; be 
holds the harpoon it is true, but he seems to 
grasp it no tighter, nor to make any preparation 
for a strike. He knows the whale better than 
we do— -better than his crew. * He has been a 
harpooner for thirty years, and once harpooned 
twenty-six whales in one year with his own 
hand. He was right not to hurry himself, you 
see, for the whale has at last caught sight of 
ns, and has plunged below the surface. 

Now, however, the harpooner makes an im- 
perceptible sign to the coxswain. The cox- 
swain says, “ Give way, boys,” scarcely above 
his breath, and the boat skims faster than ever 
over the waves. The harpooner’s hand clutches 
more tightly the harpoon, and he slowly raises 
his arm ; his mouth is compressed, but his face 
is as calm as ever. A few yards ahead of us 
a wave seems to swell above the otbera— 

“ Whiz” — at the very moment you catch sight 
of the whale’s ^ack again above the water, the 
harpoon is in*it eighteen inches deep, hurled by 
the unerring arm of the silent harpooner. 

The red blood of the monster gushes forth, 

“ incarnudiiiing” (as Macbeth says) the waves. 
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“Back water,” shouts the harpooner, as the 
whale writhes with the pain, and ^ngs hit 
huge body about with force enough to Sibmerge 
twenty of our little oraft8.at one blow. But he 
has plunged down again below the surface, 
the pace at which he dives yon may judge of, 
by the wonderful rapidity with which the lintf 
attached to the harpoon runs over the bows of 
the boat. Now, too, you see the use of the 
boy who is bailing water from the seg in a 
small bucket, and pouring it incessantly over 
the edge of the boat where the line runs, or in 
two minutes the friction would set fire to it. 

You begin to think the whale is never coming 
back ; but the crew know better. See too, the 
line is running out more slowly every instant 
it ceases altogether now, and hangs slackly over 
the boat’s side. He is coming up exhausted to 
breathe again. There are a few moments of 
suspense, during which the harpooner is getting 
ready and poising one of the javelins. It is 
longer, lighter, and sharper than the harpoon, 
but it has no line attached to it. The harpoon 
is to catch^the javelin to kill. Slowly the 
I whale rises again, but he is not within aim. 
“ Pull again boys” — while the boy is hauling in 
the line as fast as he can. We are near enough 
now. ^ Again a whiz — again another — and the 
harpooner has sent two javelins deep into the 
creature’s body ; while the blood flows fast. 
Suddenly, the whale dashes forward. No need 
of pulling at the oars now ; we are giving him 
fresh lino as fast as we can, yet he is taking us 
through the water at the rate of twenty miles 
an hour at least. One would fancy that the 
harpoons and the javelins have only irritated 
him, and that the blood he has lost has dimin- 
ished nothing of his strength. Not so, how- 
ever ; the pece slackens now : we are scarcely 
moving through the water. 

“Full again, boys,” and we approach; while 
another de^ly javelin pierces him. This time 
be seems to seek revenge. He dashes toward 
us — ^what can save us ? 

“ Back water,” cries the harpooner, while the 
coxswain taking the hint at the same moment, 
with a sweep of his oar the little boat performs 
a kind of curvet backward, and the monster has 
shot past us unharming, but not unharmed ; the 
harpooner, cool as ever, has hurled another 
javelin deep into him, and smiles half pityingly 
at this impotent rage, which, he knows full well 
bodes a termination of the contest. The rod 
blood is spouting forth from four wounds, 

“ neither as deep as a well, nor as wide as a 
church-door,” but enough to kill — even a whale 
He rolls over heavily and slowly; a few con- 
vulsive movements shake his mighty frame ; 
then he floats motionless on the water— and the 
whale is dead 1 

Ropes are now made last round him, and he 
is slowly towed away to shore, opposite the 
whaling establishment. A crowd is collected 
to see his huge body hauled up on to the beach, 
and to speculate on his size and value. In two 
days all his blubber is cut away and melting in 
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tlw ooppan. Vulturef are feeding on his flesh, 
and are cleansing his bones. In two 
months, narrels of his oil are waiting for ship- 
inent to England. The fringe-work which lin^ 
his month, and which we call whalebone, is 
ready for the uses to which ladies apply it. 
9is teeth, which are beantiful iyoiy, are being 
fashioned into ornaments by the tnraer ; and hU 
immense ribs are serving as landmarks on the 
diflercuit farms about the country, for which 
pnipArn they are admirably adapted. Mean- 
while our friend the harpooner and his erew are 
reposing on their laurels, and looking out for 
fresh look ; while the proprietor of the establish- 
ment is five hundred pounds the richer from 
this catching a whale.” « 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

M BUISSON has written to the Paris Acad- 
• emy of Soienees, to claim as his, a small 
treatise on hydrophobia, addressed to the acad- 
emy so far back as 1835, and signed with a 
angle initial. The case referred to in that 
treatise was his own. The particulars, and the 
mode of cure adopted, were as follows: — He 
had been called to visit a woman who, for three 
days, was said to be sufiering under this disease. 
She had the usual Aymptoms-^onstriotion of the 
throat, inability to swallow, abundant secretion 
of saliva, and foaming at the mouth. Her neigh- 
bors said that she had been bitten by a mad dog 
about forty days before. At her own urgent 
entreaties, sbb was bled, and died a few hours 
after, as was expected. 

M. Buisson, who had his hands covered with 
b\ood, incautiously cleansed them with a towel 
which had been used to wipe the month of the 
, patient. He then had an ulceratiqp upon one 
• of his Angers, yet thought it suflicient to wipe 
off the saliva that adhered, with a little water. 
The ninth day after, being in his cabriolet, he 
was suddenly seized with a pain in his throat, 
and one, still greater, in his eyes. The saliva 
was continually pouring into his month ; the im- 
.pression of a current of air, the sight of brilliant 
bodies, gave him a painful sensation ; his body 
appeared to him so light that he felt as though 
he could leap to a pi^igious height. He ex- 
perienced, he said, a viish to run and bite, not 
men, but animals and inanimate bodies. Fi- 
nally, he drank with difficulty, and the sight of 
water wm still more distressing to him thui the 
pain in his throat. These symptoms recurred 
every five minutes, and it appeared to him as 
^,^ongh the pain oommenced in the affected fin- 
*,mr, and extended thence to the shoulder. 

* 7 ' From the whole of the symptoms, he judged 
Wmself afflicted with hydrophobia, and resolved 
to terminate his life by stifling him^f in a vapor 
Having enter^ one for this purpose, he 
the heat to be raised to lj07° 36'' Fahr., 
when he was equally surprised and delighted to 
find himself free of all complaint He left the 
bathing-room well, dined heartily, and drank 
more than usual. Since that time, he says, he 


has treated jn the same manner more than eigh^ 
persons bitten, in four of whom the symptoms 
had^lared themselves ; and in no case has be 
failed OKoept in that of one child, seven yean 
old, who died in the bath. The mode of treat- 
ment he recommends is, that the person bit 
should take a certain fiumber of vapor baths 
(commonly called Russian), and should induce 
every night a violent perspiration, by wrapping 
himself in flannels, and covering himself with a 
feather-bed; the perspiration is favored by 
drinking freely of a warm decoction of sarsapa- 
rilla. He declares, so convinced is he of the 
efficacy of bis mode of treatment, that he will 
sufier himself to be inoculated with the disease. 
As a proof of the utility of copious and continual 
perspiration, he relates the following anecdote : 

A redative of the musician Gretry was bitten by 
a mad dog, at the same time with many other 
persons, who all died of hydrophobia. For bis 
part, feeling the first symptoms of the disease, 
he took to dancing, night and day, saying that 
he wished to die gayly. He recovered. M. 
Buisson also cites the old stories of dancing be- 
ing a remedy for the bite of a tartantula; and 
draws attention to* the fact, that the animals in 
whom this madness is most frequently found to 
develop itself spontaneously, are dogs, wolves, 
and fokes, which never perspire. 

THE DOOM OF THE SLAVER. 

AN ENGLISH STORY OF THE AFRICAN 
BLOCKADE. 

O N a glorious day, with a bright sun and a 
light breeze. Her Majesty’s brig Scmiramis 
stood along under easy sail, on a N.W. course 
up the Channel of Mozambique. Save the man 
at the wheel and the look-outs” in the tops, 
every one seemed taking it easy!’ And indeed 
there was no inducement to exertion ; for the 
sky was cloudless, and the temperature of that 
balmy warmth that makes mere existence a 
luxury. The men, therefore, continued their 
“yarns” as they lounged in little groups about 
the deck ; the middies invented new mischief, 
or teased the cook; the surgeon divided his 
time between watching the flying-fish and read- 
ing a new work dh anatomy (though he never 
turned a fresh page) ; while the lieutenant of 
the watch built “ chatoux-en-Espagne,” or oo- 
cBsionally examined, with his telescope, the blue ^ 
hills of Madagascar in the distance. 

“ Sail ho !” shouted the look-out in the fore- 
top. 

“ Where away ?” cried the lieutenant, spring- 
ing to his feet, while at the same moment every 
man seemed to have lost his listlessness, and to 
be eager for action of any kiqd* 

“Over the starboard quailer, making sou’-^ 
west.” _ ' ' 

The captain hastened on ^ck, while the 
second lieutenant ran aloft to h^ve a look at 
the strange craft. 

“ What do you make her out, Mr Saunders ?*• 
asked the captain. 
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“ A fore-and-aft scAiooner, hull down.** 

** ’Bout ship,*’ cried the captain ; and in an 
instant every man: was at his post. ^ 
“Helm's a lee— raise tac^ and sheets"—' 
“mainsail haul," &e.; and in five minutes 
the llemiramis was standing in pursuit of the 
stranger, while the &en were employed in 
“ cracking on" all sail to aid in the chase. 

What is it that makes a chase of any kind so 
exciting? The indescribable eagerness which 
impels human nature to hunt any thing hunta- 
ble is not exaggerated in “ Va^ek,’’ in which 
the population of a whole city is described as fol- 
lowing in the chase of a black genie, who rolled 
himself up into a ball and trundled away before 
them, attracting even the halt and the blind to 
the pursuit. But who shall describe the excite- 
ment of a chase at sea ? How eagerly is every 
eye strained toward the retreating sails ! how 
anxiously is the result of each successive heav- 
ing of the log listened for ! how many are the 
conjectures as to what the stranger ahead may 
prove to be 1 and how ardent are the hopes that 
she may turn out a prize worth taking 1 For 
be it remembered that, unlike the chase of a 
fox on land, where no one cares for the object 
pursued, cupidity is enlisted to add to the ex- 
citement of a chase at sea. Visions of prize- 
mon^ float before the eyes of eveiy one* of the 
pursuers, from the captain to the cabin-boy. 

The Semiramis, being on the tack she had 
now taken, considerably to the windward of the 
stranger, there was every chance of her soon 
overtaking her, provided the latter held the 
course she was now steering. But who could 
hope that she would do that ! Indeed, all on 
board the brig expected every moment to hear 
that she was lying off and running away. If 
sh^did not ^ so, it would be almost a proof 
that she was engaged in lawful commerce, and 
not what they had expected, and, in truth, 
hoped. 

An hour had passed, and the Semiramis had 
visibly gained on the schooner; so much so, 
that the hull of the latter, which was long, low, 
black, and rakish-looking, coUld now be seen 
from the brig’s tops. 

“ Surely they must see us^" said the captain. 

“ She’s just the build of the Don Pedro we 
took oflf this coast," eaid the second lieutenant, 
from the maintop. 

“ I hope she will turn out a better prize, re- 
plied the captain. 

The truth is, they had captured that same 
Don Pedro, condemned her, and broken her up. 
The captain and owners of her had appealed ; 
proved to the satisfaction of the Admiralty that 
she was not engaged in the slave trade ; and, 
consequently, every man on board the Semira- 1 
mis who had assisted at her capture, was obliged 
to cash up liis quota of “ damages" instead of 
pocketing pri^money. The Don Pedro, there- 
fore, was a sm subject on board the Semiramis. 

Another hour elapsed : the hull of the schoon- 
er began to be visible from the deck of the 
cruiser. She was a wicked-looking craft ; and 


m 

Jack slapped his pockets in anticipation of the 
cash she would bring into them. 

“ Well, it’s odd she ddh’t alter cemrse, any* 
how,’ said the boatswain on the forecastle ; 
“may be she wants to throw us off the scent, 
by pretending to be all right and proper, and 
not to have a notion that we can be comin# 
after her.” 

“ Show the colors,” cried the captain on the 
quarter-deck ; “ let’s see what flag she sports." 

The British ensign was soon floating from 
the Semiramis ; but the schooner at first showed 
no colors in reply. • 

Presently the first lieutenant, who was watch- 
ing her through the glass, cried out, “ Brazilian 
by Jove 1” • 

There was a short pause. Every sort of 
spy-glass in the ship was in requisition. Every 
eye was strained to its utmost visual tension. 
The captain broke the silence with “ Holloa ! 
She’s easing off; going to run for it at last." 

“ She’s a Uetle too late," said the lieutenant. 
“ Before the wind these fore-and-aft schooners 
are tubs, though on the wind they’re clippers." 

However, it was clear that the schooner had 
at last resolved to run for her life. By going 
off with the wind she got a good start ^ the 
brig and, although it was her worst point of 
sailing, still the breeze was so light that, while 
I it suited her, it was insufficient to make the 
heavier brig sail well. 

For three hours the chase continued,^ and 
neither vessel seemed to gain on the other ; but 
the breeze was now freshening, and the Semira- 
mis at length began to diminish the distance be- 
tween herself and the Brazilian. Right ahead, 
in the course they wore pursuing, lay a point 
of land projecting far into the sea, and the 
chart should a tremendous reef of rocks ex- 
tending some three miles beyond it. It was 
certain that neither vessels could clear the reef^ 
if they held the course they were then steering. 

“ Keep her a little more to windward," orM 
the captain. We shall have her ; she will 
be obliged to haul up in about an hour’s time, 
and then she can’t escape, as we shall be well 
to windward." 

The hour went by; and still the schooner 
showed no signs of altering her course. The 
captain of the Semiramis again examined his 
charts ; but the reef was clearly laid down, and 
it seemed utterly impossible that the schooner 
oould weather it by the course she was then 
steering. Yet, either from ignorance of the 
danger, or from the determination to brave it,^ 
she tried; knowing that if she escaped it ana 
cleared the point, she would have gained an 
immense advantage over her pursuers. 

It would be impossible to describe the anxiety 
with which all on board the Semiramis now 
watched the little Brazilian. She was literally 
rushing into the jaws of destruction; and, as 
she rose over each successive wave, it seemed 
as if she must be dashed on the treacherous reef 
at the next dip. Still she stood bravely on; and, 
though doubtless the lips of those on board her 
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might be qaivering at that moment in the agonj 
0 f suspen^) the little craft looked so beautiful, 
and sailed so gayly, her white sails and slender 
spars flashing in the sunlight that even her pur- 
suers mentally prayed for her safety, quite irre- 
spective of the prize-money they would lose by 
lier destruction on the rdbks. Jack does not 
like to see a pretty craft run asbore, at any 
price. 

They began almost to think the schooner 

bore a charmed life for she seemed to be 
floating over the very reef itself, and the white 
foam of the breakers could be seen all round 
her. 

“ Blessed, if I don’t think she’s the Flying 
Dutchman,” said one blue jiicket to another. 

” Gammon, Bill — ain’t we round the Cape ? 
and don’t you know that’s just where the Fly- 
ing Dutchman never could get to?” replied his 
messmate. 

The little schooner bounded onward merrily — 
suddenly she staggers, and every spar shivers. 

“She has struck!” cried twenty voices at 
once. 

Now she rises with a coming wave, and now 
she settles down again with a violence that 
brings her topmasts on the deck. 

“ Out with the boats,” is the order on ^oard 
the Semiramis, and the men fly to execute it. 

Another wave lifts the schooner — another 
fearful crash — she rolls over — her decks are rent 
asunder — her crew are struggling in the water 
— and with them (every man shudders at the 
sight) hundreds of negroes, manacled to each 
other and fettered to the lower deck, are shot 
out into the foam. 

Bravely pulled the seamen in the boats of the 
Semiramis ; but two strong swimmers, who had 
fought their way through the boiling surf were 
all they saved. So slight was the build of the 
little schooner that she had gone to pieces in- 
stantly on striking; and, within sight of the 
Semiramis, within hearing of the death-shrieks 
that rent the air from six hundred and thirty 
human beings^ who, shackled together with 
heavy irons, were dashed among the waters, and 
perished a slow and helpless death, two only of 
their jailers survived to tell of the number that 
had sunk ! 

Surely this sad tale may at least be added to 
the catalogue of ills pr^uced by England’s 
f^good intentions” in striving to suppress the 
slave trade. 


INDUSTRY OF THE INSANE. 

T he change that has taken place of late 
years in the treatment of insane patients, 

S nts one of the flnest features in the civili- 
1 of the age ; but the boon of wholesome 
labor is, perhaps, the greaiest benefit th8t has 
yet been conferred upon this class of sufferers. 
The fact is strikingly illustrated in the annual 


report for the last year of the Royal Edinburgh 
Asylum. The number of patients treated was 
738, and at the close of the yeflar there remained 
as inmates 476. Of this latter number, upward 
of 380 were employed daily, and sometimes as 
ihany as 100 working yi the open air in the 
extensive grounds of the asylum. “Among 
these,” says Dr. Skae, “may be daily seen 
many of the most violent and destructive of the 
inmates busily engaged in wheeling earth, ma- 
nure, or stones, who for years have done little 
else than destr^ their clothing, or spend their 
days and nights in restless agitation, or incohe- 
rent raving. The strong necessity which ap- 
pears to exist, in many cases, for continual 
movement, or incessant noise, seems to And 
vent as naturally in active manual labor, if it 
can with any propriety be substituted and regu- 
lated.” And a curious illustration of this is 
given in the case of “ one of the most violent, 
restless, and unmanageable Inmates of the asy- 
lum during the past year,” whose calling was 
that of a miner. He was “ tall and muscular, 
and occupied himself, if permitted to mix with 
others, in pursuing his fellow-patients, and 
fighting with them ; if left alone in the airing 
courts, in running round and knocking his el- 
bows violently on the stone walls ; and if seclu- 
ded. in continual vociferations and inceasant 
knocking on the wall. I directed him to be 
sent to the grounds, and employed with the 
wheelbarrow^ a special attendant being in- 
trusted with him on his dehut. Hard work 
seemed to be all he required. He spent his 
superfluous energies in wheeling stones; be 
soon proved himself to be one of the most useful 
and able-bodied of the awkward squad, and 
ere long was restored to his natural condijjon 
^that of a weak-minded but ind*istrious coal- 
miner.” 

Oakum-picking proves a useful occupation not 
only for imbeciles capable of no higher industry, 
but for malingerers and idlers, who are soon 
anxious to escape from it into the shoemaker’s, 
tailor's, blacksmith’s, or carpenter’s shops. “ In 
the same mannef the females have been gradu- 
ally broken into habits of industry to a degree 
hitherto unprecedegted. Those who have done 
nothing for many years but mutter to them- 
selves, or crouch in corners, now sew or knit 
from morning till night. Knitting, sewing, 
straw-bonnet making, and other occupations, 
are carried on throughout the house to such an 
extent that, I fear, in a very short time, unless 
some outlet is obtained for exportations, we 
shall be at a loss to know what to do.” lu 
addition to the usual handicraft employments, 
which are all practiced in the Establishment, it 
is interesting to observe thdt some patients 
occupy themselves in engraving, drawing, and 
land-surveying. A considerable portion of one 
of the houses has been elegant(^painted, and 
in part refurnished, by the patients^i^CAafn^enf. 
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0N6RESS adjourned on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, in accordance with the resolution 
noticed in the last number of the Magazine. 
Very little business of general interest was 
transacted in addition to that of^which a record 
has already been made. The appropriation 
hills were passed, and in one of them was in- 
serted a prohibition of flogging in the navy and 
aboard merchant vessels of the United States, 
which received the sanction of both houses and 
became a law. A provision was also inserted, 
granting land bounties to soldiers in the war of 
1812, and in any of the previous wars of the 
United States. The passage of the bill involv- 
ing, directly or indirectly, the slavery issue, of 
which we have already given a full account, 
restored a greater degree of harmony and of 
calmness to both branches of Congress than had 
hitherto prevailed, and the same influence has 
had an important effect, though to a less extent, 
upon the country at large. ^ 

The political incidents of the month have not 
been without interest. A State Convention, 
representing the Whigs of New York, assem- 
bled at Syracuse, on the 27th of September, for 
the nomination of State officers. Hon. Francis 
Granger was chosen President, and a committee 
was appointed to report resolutions expressing 
the sentiments of the Convention, — Hon. Will- 
iam Duer, member of Congress from the Oswe- 
go district, being Chairman. The resolutions 
wc?o at once Reported. They expressed confi- 
dence in the national administration, approved 
the measures recently adopted by Congress con- 
nected with slavery, and declared the respect of 
the Convention for the motives which had ani- 
mated the Whig Senator from New York, and 
the majority of the New York Congressional 
delegation in the course they* had taken upon 
them. By a vote of the majority, the Conven- 
tion proceeded to the nomiqption of State offi- 
cers — the minority refusing to participate in the 
current business until the resolutions should 
have been acted on. Hon. Washington Hunt 
was nominated for Governor, George J. Cornell, 
of New York City, for Lieutenant Governor, 
Kbenezer Blakely, for Canal Commissioner, 
Abner Baker, for State Prison Inspector, and 
Wessel S. Smith, for Clerk of the Court of Ap- 
peals. After the nominations had been made, 
the resolutions wese taken up. A substitute for 
part of them was offered by Hon. George W. 
Cornwell of Cavuga County, expressing confi- 
dence in the ab^y, patriotism, and statesman- 
ship of Preside^ Fillmore, and approving of the 
course pursifra by Mr. Seward in the Senate of 
the United States. The latter resolution passed 
by a vote of 76 to 40 ; and the minority im- 
mediately withdrew from the Convention, the 


President, Mr. Granger, leaving the chair, and 
organized anew elsewhere. One of the Vice 
Presidents took the chair thus vacated, and the 
Convention, after completing its business, and ap- 
pointing a State Whig Central Committee, ad- 
journed. The seceders appointed a committee to 
issue an address, and adjourned. The Address 
soon after appeared, and after reciting the histo- 
ry of the Syracuse Convention, aiming to show 
that its approval of the course of Senator Seward 
deprived its doings of all binding force, concluded 
by calling a convention of delegates, representing 
those Whigs who disapproved of the action at 
Syracuse, to be held at Utica, on the 17th of Oc- 
tober. Delegates were accordingly elected in 
nearly all the counties of the state, and the 
Convention mot on the day appointed. Hon. 
Francis Granger was elected President. Reso- 
lutions, setting forth the position and principles 
of those represented, were passed, and the can- 
I didat^ nominated at Syracuse were adopted. 
The Convention appointed another State Cen- 
tral Committee, and then adjourned. It will be 
observed that the only point in which the two 
conventions came into collision, so far as flituro 
political movements are concerned, is in the 
appointment of those two comnffittees. Each 
will, undoubtedly, endeavor to exercise the or- 
I dinary functions of such committees, in calling 
'state conventions, &o., and thus will arise a 
direct conflict of claims which may lead to a 

permanent » division of the party. Hon. 

Washington Hunt has wr tten a letter in 
reply to inquiries from Mr. Granger, in 
which he declines to express any opinion as 
to the differences which arose at Syracuse. 
So far as that difference relates to the merits 
of individuals, he considers it unworthy the 
attention of a great party, each individual of 
which must be left entirely at liberty to en- 
tertain his own opinion and preferences. He 
considers the Whigs of the North pledged to 
oppose the extension of slavery into free terri- 
tory, and refers to their previous declarations 
upon the subject, to show that the South must 
not ask or expect them to abandon that position 
He says that the terms on which the Texas 
boundary dispute was settled, were not alto* 
gether satisfactory to him, but he nevertheless 
cheerfully acquiesces in them since they have 
become the law of the land. Ho expresses 
dissatisfaction with the provisions of the Fu- 
gitive Slave bill, thinking it far more likely 
to increase agitation than allay it, and says 
that it will require essential modifications. Ha 
very earnestly urges union and harmony in 

the councils of the Whig party. ^The Anti- 

Renters held a convention at Albany, and made 
up a ticket for state offices, select^ from the 
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nominations of tho two political parties. Hon. 
Washington Hunt was adopted as their candi- 
date for Governor, Aid Ebenezer Blakely for 
Canal Commissioner-*- both being the Whig 
nominees for the same offices : the others were 
taken from the Democratic ticket.— Consider- 
%ble excitement prevails in some of the Southern 
States in conseqaenoe of the admission of Cali- 
fornia at the late session of Congress. Gov- 
ernor Quitman of Mississippi has called an extra 
session of the Legislature, to commence on the 
23d of November, to consider what measnres 
of resistance and redress are proper. In South 
Carolina a similar sentiment prevails, though 
the Governor has decided, for prudential rea- 
sons, not to convene the Legislature in extra 
session. In Georgia a state convention, pro- 
vided for in certain contingencies at the late 
session of the Legislature, is soon to meet, and 
a very active popular canvass is going on for 
the election of delegates — ^the character of the 
measures to be adopted forming the dividing 
line. Some are for open resistance and prac- 
tical secession from the Union, while others 
oppose such a course as unwarranted by any 
thing experienced thus far, and as certain to en- 
tail ruin upon the Southern States. Hon. C. J. 
Jenkins, who declined a seat in the Cabinet, 
tendered to him by President Fillmore, has 
taken very high ground against the disunionists, 
saying that no action hostile to the South has 
beeiThad by Congress, but that all her demands 
have been conceded. In every Southern State 
a party exists*warmly in favor of preserving the 
Union, and in most of them it will probably be 
snocessfuJ. ■■■ The Legislature of Vermont 
commenced its annual session on the 13th ult. 
Hon. Solomon Foote has been elected U. S. 
Senator to succeed Hon. S. S. Phflps whose 

term expires in March next. George N. 

Briggs has been nominated by the Whigs for 
re-election as Governor of Massachusetts.— 
The Arctic^ the third of the American line of 
mail steamers, between New York and Liver- 
pool, is completed, and will very soon take her 

place ; the Baltic will soon be ready. The 

assessed value of real and personal property in 
the City of New York, according to a late re- 
port of the Board of Supervisors, is set at 286 
millions; the tax on which is $339,697. This 
property is aU taxed to about 6,000 persons. 
The increase for the year is thirty millions, 
nearly 10 p%r cent. The value of the real and 
personal estate of the State of New York, ao- 
oording to the last report of the Comptroller, 
was $536,161,901. The State tax of 1849 
amounted to $278,843 10; of which $130,000, 
or nearly one half, was paid by the city.— - 
Some years since a colony of Swedes settled in 
tiie northwestern part of Illinois, in Henry 
county, near the Mississippi. They are repre- 
aented as an industrious and thriving people, 
supporting Ihdmselves chiefly by the manufac- 
ture of table-cloths, napkins, sheets, and other 
linens. Last year they suffered much from the 
cholera;' but their numbers will soon be in- 


creased by a new colony of about 300 members, 
who are now on their w'ay from Sweden, and 
are expected soon to arrive With a considerable 
amount of capital, the fruits of tho sale of their 
own property, and the property of their brethren 

already here. A g<v>d deal of excitement 

prevails in some of the Northern States in re- 
gard to the execution of the new law for the 
recovery of fugitive slaves. The first instance 
in which it was carried into effect occurred in 
New York city, where a fugitive named James 
Hamlet, who bud lived in Williamsburgh for 
some two years with his family, was appre- 
hended, taken to Baltimore, and restored to his 
owner. The process was so summary that no 
resistance was offered or excitement created: 
but after the whole was over a groat deal of 
feeling was elicited, and money enough was 
speedily raised by subscription to purchase the 
slave, who was returned to his family amidst 
great public demonstrations of rejoicing among 
^e colored population. In Detroit an attempt 
to arrest a fugitive excited a popular resistance 
to suppress vrhich it was found necessary to call 
out troops of the United States ; the negro was 
seized, but purchased by voluntary subscriptions, 
Large public meetings have been held in various 
cities qnd towns, to protest against the law, and 
to devise measures for defeating its operation. 

I One of the largest was held at Boston on the 
4th ult., at which Hon. Josiah Quincy presided. 

I The tone of the address and resolutions was 
less inflammatory than in many other places, as 
obedience to the law while it stands upon tho 
statute book was enjoined; but its spirit was 
warmly reprobated, and the necessity of agita- 
ting for its immediate repeal was strongly urged. 
Fugitives from service at the South are ^ery 
numerous in portions of tho Ndfthern States. 
Many of them, since the passage of the law, 
have taken refuge in Canada, while others de- 
pend on the sympathy of the community in 
which they live for immunity from the opera- 
tion of the law. The law undoubtedly requires 
modification in some of its details, but the main 
object it is designed to secure is so clearly with- 
in the provisions of the Federal Constitution that 
its enforcement is universally felt to be a public 

duty. Jenny Lind, whose arrival and public 

reception in New York were mentioned in our 
last number, has been giving concerts in that 
city, Boston, Providence, and Philadelphia. In 
each place there has been a strong competition 
in the purchase of the first ticket for the first 
concert. In New York it was sold for $250 ; 
in Boston for $625 ; in Providence $650 ; and 
in Philadelphia $625. The evident object of 
the purchaser in each case wn^notoriety. Her 
concerts have been densely Crowded, and the 
public excitement in regard ^to her continues 

unabated. Intelligence hah been received 

from Rome, that the Pope, at thes^quest of the 
late council assembled in Baltimore, has erected 
the See of New York into an Arch-episcopal 
See, with the Sees of Bo.ston, Hartford, Albany, 
and Buffalo, as Suffragan Sees. The Right 
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Rev. Bishop Hughes is« of oourse, elevated to 
the dignity of Archbishop. The brief of the 
Pope is signed by Cardinal Lambruschii^ and 
is dated on the 19th of July last.— Public 
sentiment in Texas seems to be decidedly in 
favor of accepting the terms offered in the 
Boundary Bill. No oAicial action has yet been 
had upon the subject, but it is believed that the 
Legislature will either accept the proposition 
at once or submit it to a popular vote. Mr. 
Kaufman, one of the Members uf Congress from 
that State, has addressed a circular to his con- 1 
stituents, refuting many of the objections that 
have been urged against the bill. The area of 
Texas, with the boundary now established, is 
237,321 miles, which is more than five times 
that of New-York.— -An interesting official 
correspondence between our Government and 
that of Central America, has recently been pub- 
lished, mainly relating to the subject of canals 
and railroads across the Isthmus. Mr. Clay- 
TON^s plan appears to have been to encourage, 
by every constitutional means, every railroad 
company, as well as every canal company, that 
sought to shorten the transit between the Amer- 
ican States on both oceans*. For this purpose 
he endeavored to extend the protection of this 
Government to the railroads at Panama and 
Tel\uantepec. It was not his purposd to ex- 
clude other nations from the right of passage, 
but to admit them all on the same terms ; that 
is, provided they would all agree equally to 
protect the routes — a principle adopted origin- 
ally by President Jackson, in pursuance of a 
resolution of the Senate, of which Mr. Clayton 
was the author, while a member of that body, 
on the 3d of March, 1835. The principles of 
this resolution were fully sustained by General 
JScKsoN, >^o sent Mr. Biddle to Central 
America and New Grenada for the purpose, 
and were afterward fully adopted by President 
Polk, as appears by his message transmitting 
to the Senate the treaty for the Panama rail- 
road. General Taylor followed in the same 
train with his predecessors, os appears by his 
message of December last, thus fully sustaining 
the views of the Senate resolution of the 3d of 
March, 1835, the principles of which may now 
be considered as illustrating the policy of the 

American Government on this subject. ^In 

accordance with the provisions of the treaty 
recently concluded with the United States, the 
British Government has withdrawn all its de- 
mands for port and other dues from the harbor 
of San Juan de Nicaragua, and the navigation 
of that noble river and the lakes connected with 

it are fully open to American enterprise. A 

shock of an e^hquake was felt at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on the l^of October. The shock lasted 
about two secCTds, and was so violent as to 
produce a jariw and rattling of windows and 
fiirniture, and^as accompanied by a rumbling 
sound, likeMstant thunder, which lasted three 
or four seconds. On the same night a very 
brilliant meteor was observed in the Eastern 
States, and a very remarkable aurora at sea. 


—The General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church has been in session at Cincinnati. The 
House of Bishops, to which the subjected been 
referred by the Diocese of New York, has decid- 
ed against the restoration of Bishop Onderdonk, 
by a vote of two to one, and the General Con- 
vention has provided for the election of an A 9 
sistant Bishop in such cases.— —Conventions in 
Virginia and Indiana are in session for the re- 
vision of the Constitutions of those States. 

The U. S. Consul at Valparaiso has* written a 
letter concerning the establishment of a line of 
monthly steamers between that port and Pana- 
ma. Since the discovery of the gold mines in 
California, he says, the travel and trade upon 
that coast has increased fivefold. For the last 
ten years there has been in successful operation 
a line of English steamers plying between Pan 
ama, in New Grenada, and Valparaiso, in Chili, 
with a grant from the British Government of 
one kwndred thousand dollars per annutn, for the 
purpose of carrying the English mail ; which, 
together with the immense amount of travel, in 
the last four years, renders it a most lucrative 
monopoly. The charter, originally granted to 
the company for ten years, has lately expired, 
and the liberal Republics of Chili, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, and Bolivia have peremptorily refused to 
renew the monopoly, and have generously 
opened their ports to the competition of Amer- 
ican steamers. Between Valparaiso and Panama 
there are twenty-one different ports at whicMhese 
steamers stop, in performing their monthly trips 
to and fro, for freight and passfngers, leaving 
Panama on the 27th and Valparaiso on the 30th 
of each month. The voyage is punctually per- 
formed in twenty-four days. The feasibility of 
establishing an American line of steamers upon 
I that coast^ is strongly urged. The wealth of 
the silver mines of Copiapo is so great that 
every English steamer at Panama transmits 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth to En- 
gland in solid bars. 


From California we have intelligence to 
the 15th of September. The disturbances at 
Sacramento City, growing out of resistance to 
the land claims, have entirely subsided, the 
squatters having been dispersed. Three or four 
persons were killed upon each side in the riots 
of which we have already given an account. 
A gentleman had arrived in California deputed 
by Mr. Letcher, U. S. Minister in Mexico, to 
attend to the settlement of land titles. He had 
expressed the belief that most of the grants 
made by the Governors before the acquisition 
of California by the United States will be con- 
firmed by our Government, on the evidence Mr. 
Letcher is prepared to furnish from tljte official 
records in the city of Mexico, as to the invari- 
able practice of the Mexican Government in 
this particular. His assurances upon the sub- 
ject had given general satisfaction. ^Early 

in September there was a complete panic in the 
money market at San Francisco, and several of 
the most prominent houses had failed. Confi- 
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denoe, however, had been fully restored at the 
dhb of our latest advices. The losses by the 
three gtelk fires which had visited the city were 
■opposed to have occasioned the monetary diffi- 
culties.— —Fears were entertained that the 
overland emigrants would suffer greatly during 
^e present season. It was believed that ten 
thousand were on the way who had not crossed 
the Great Desert, one half of whom would be 
destitute of subsistence and teams on reaching 
Carsoff river. They had been deceived into 
taking a longer and more difficult route, and 
had lost most of their animals, and not unfre- 
quently men, women, and children had sunk 
under the hardships of the road, and perished 

of hunger or thirst. Iii()ian difficulties still 

continued in different parts of California, the 
troops and citizens were making some progress 
in breaking up the bands which caused them 

the most difficulty. The accounts from the 

mines continue to be highly encouraging. It is 
unnecessary to give in detail the reports from 
the various localities; they were all yielding 
abundant returns. It was believed that much 
larger quantities of gold will be taken from the 

mines this season than ever before. From 

the 1st of August to Sept. 13th, there arrived 
at San Francisco by sea 5940 persons, and 

4672 had left. The tax upon foreign mmers 

does not succeed as a revenue measure. — 
The expedition which sailed in July last to the 
Klaiaqth and Umpqua rivers, has returned to 
San Francisco. It has been ascertained that 
the Klamath ^nd Trinity unite, and form the 
river which discharges its waters into the sea, 
in latitude 41° 34' north, and that there is no 
river answering to the description of the Kla- 
math, in 42° 26', as laid down in the charts of 
rr6mont and Wilkes. From this river, the ex- 
pedition visited the Umpqua, which Ihey found 
to have an opening into the sea, of nearly one 
mile in width, with some three or four fathoms 
of water on the bar, and navigable about thirty 
miles up, when it opens into a rich agricultural 
district. 

From Oregon our advices are to Sept. 2. 
There is no news of general interest. The 
countiy seems to be ste^ily prosperous. New 
towns are springing up at every accessible 
point, and a commercial interest being awaken- 
ed that is highly commendable. The frequency 
of communication by steam between California 
and Oregon Wrongly identifies their interests. 

From England there is no intelligence of 
much interest. The reception of Baron Hoy- 
nau by the brewers of Loi^on has engaged the 
attention, and excited the discussion of all the . 
organs of opinion in Europe. Most of the £n- 
gluh journals condemn in the most earnest lan- 
guage the conduct of the mob, as disgraceful to 
the country, while only a few of them express 
any special sympathy with the victim of it. The,j 
London TYmeaja more zealous in his defense 
tl^;fny other paper. It not only denounces • 


the treatment he received at the hands of the 
English populace, but endeavors to vindicate 
him from the crimes laid to his charge, and as- 
sails the Hungarian officers and soldiers in turn 
with great bitterness. In its anxiety to apolo 
gize for Haynau, it asserts that English officers, 
and among them the IDfuke of Wellingtoq, and 
General Sir Lacy Evans, committed acts dur- 
ing their campaigns quite as severe as those 
with which he is charged. This line of defense, 
however, avails but little with the English peo- 
ple. The public sentiment is unanimous in 
branding Hayntu as one of the most ruthless 
monsters of modern times, and the verdict is 
abundantly sustained by the incidents and deeds 
of his late campaigns. After his expulsion from 
England he returned to Austria, being received 
w'ith execrations and indignities at several cities 
on his route. Further advices have been re- 

ceived from the Arctic Expedition sent in search 
of Sir John Franklin, but they contain no satis- 
factory intelligence. A report, derived from an 
Esquimaux Indian whom Sir John Ross met 
near the northern extremity of Baffin’s Bay, 
states that in the winter^ of 1846 two ships were 
broken by the ice a good way off* from that 
place, and destroyed by the natives, and that 
the officers and crews, being without ammuni- 
tion, w£re killed by the Indians. The story is 
very loosely stated, and is generally discredited 
in England. The vessel, Prince Albert, attached 
to the Expedition, has arrived at Aberdeen, and 
announced the discovery, at Capo Reilley and 
Beechy Island, at the entrance of the Welling- 
ton Channel, of traces of five places where tents 
had been fixed, of great quantities of beef, pork, 
and birds’ bones, and of a piece of rope with the 
Woolwich mark upon it. These were consid- 
ered, with slight grounds, howevq^, undoub^d 
traces of Sir John Franklin’s expedition. The 
exploring vessels were pushing boldly up Wel- 
lington Channel. The preparations for the 

great Industrial Exhibition of 1851, are going 
on rapidly and satisfactorily. In nearly every 
country of Europe, extensive arrangements are 
in progress for taking part in it, while in Lon- 
don the erection /)£ the necessary buildings is 

steadily going forward. A curious and in- 

tere.sting corresponSence with respect to the 
cultivation of cotton in Liberia has taken place 
between President Roberts, of Liberia, Lord 
Palmerston, the Board of Trade, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Manchester, tending to 
show that cotton may be made a most import- 
ant article of cultivation in the African republic 

Lord Clarendon has been making the tour 

of Ireland, and has been received in a very 
friendly manner by the people^ every part of 
the island. He took every opj^rtunity of en- 
couraging the people to rely ypon their own 
industry and character for ‘^osperity,- and 
pledged the cordial oo-operation\»^^e countiy 
in all measures that seemed likely tX.fford them 
substantial aid or relief. — The statutes con- 
stituting the Queen’s University in Ireland have 
received the sanction of the Queen, and gone 
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into effect. A Captain Mogg has been tried ' 
and fined for endangering lives by setting the 
wheels of his steamboat in operation wl^ie a 
number of skiffs and other light boats were in 

his immediate vicinity. The ship Indian, a 

fine East Indiaman, was wrecked on the 4th of 
Apry, near the Mauritius. She struck upon a 
reef and almost immediately went to pieces. 
The utmost consternation prevailed among the 
officers and crew. The captain seized and 
lowered the boat, and with eight seamen left 
the ship: they were never ^ard of again. 
Those who remained succeedea in constructing 
a rude raft, on which they lived fourteen days, 
sufiering greatly from hunger and thirst, and 

were finally rescued by a passing ship. 

Two steamers, the Superb and Polka, were lost, 
the former on the 16th, and the latter on the 
24th, between the island of Jersey and St. Malo. 
No lives were lost by the Superb, but ten per- 
sons perished in the wreck of the Polka. ^The 

Queen has been visiting Scotland. Some of 

the Irish papers have been telling astounding 
stories of apparitions of the Great Sea Ser~ 
pent. A Mr. T. Buckley, writing from Kinsale 
on the 11th instant, informs* the Cork Reporter 
that ho was induced hy some friends to go to 
sea, in the hope of falling in with the interest- 
ing stranger, and that he was not long Icept in 
suspense, for a little to the west of the Old 
Head the monster appeared.^’ Its size, he truly 
avers, is beyond all description, and the head, 
he adds, very like a (bottle-nose) whale. One 
of the party fired the usual number of shots, 
but, of course, without effect. 

Of LiTKiiARY Intelligence there is but little 
in any quarter. A good deal of interest has been 
excited by discreditable attack made by the 
Whig Review upon the distinguished author Mr. 
G. P. R. James. The Review discovered in an 
old number of the Dublin University Magazine 
some verses written by Mr. James for a friend 
who without his knowledge sent thorn for publi- 
cation. They were upon the clamor that was 
then afloat about war betweei* England and the 
United States : Mr. James, alluding to the threats 
from America against England, had said that 
bankrupt states were blustering high;'’ and 
had also spoken of Slavery in the United States 
as a “living lie,” which British hands in the 
event of a war, would wipe out and let their 
bondmen free. The Review denounces Mr. 
James, in very coarse and abusive terms for the 
poem, and seeks to excite against him the hos- 
tility of the American people. The matter was 
commented upon in several of the journals, and 
Mr. James wreto a manly letter to his legal 
adviser Mr. M. f. Field, which is published in 
the Courier andXnquirer, in which ho avows 
himself the aifwr of the verses in question, 
explains the jllrcumstances under which they 
were writteii^ and urges the injustice of making 
them the ground of censure or complaint. His 
letter has been received with favor by the press 
generally, which condemns the unjust and on- 
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warrantable assault of the Review upon , 
character of this distinguished aut^r. 
stated that Mr. James intends to ifecome aiL 
American citizen, and that he has already taken 

the preliminary legal steps. The principal 

publishers are engaged in preparing gift-books 
for the coming holidays. The Appletons havf 
issued a very elegant and attractive work, en- 
titled “ Our Saviour with Prophets and Apostles,” 
containing eighteen highly finished steel engrav- 
ings, with descriptions by loading Anierican 
divines. It is edited by Rev. Dr. Wainwriout, 
and forms one of the most splendid volumes ever 
issued in this country. They have also issued 
a very interesting volume of Talcs by Miss 
Maria J. McIntosh, entitled “Evenings at 
Donaldson Manor,” which will be popular be- 
yond the circle for which it is immediately de- 
signed.— —Other works have been issued of 
whieh notices will more appropriately be found 
in another department of this Magazine.—— 
The English market for the month is entirely 

destitute of literary novelties. A series of 

interesting experiments has been undertaken 
by order of Government, for the purpose of 
testing the value of iron as a material for the 
construction of war-steamers. When the vessels 
are comparatively slight, it is found that a shot 
going through the side exposed, makes a clean 
hole of its own size, which might be readily 
stopped ; but on the opposite side of the vessel 
the eflect is terrific, tearing ofTlargc sheets^ and 
even when the shot goes through, the rough 
edges being on the outside, it issalmosl impos- 
sible to stop the bole. If the vessels are more 
substantially constructed the principal injury 
takes place on the side exposed ; and this is so 
great that two or three shot, or even a single 
one, striking below water line, would endanger 
the ship. As the result of the whole scries of 
experiments, the opinion is expressed that iron, 
w^bother used alone or in combination with wood, 
can not be beneficially used for the consi ruction 
of vessels of war. — The wires of the subtnarino 
telegraph having been found too weak to with- 
stand the force of the waves, it has been determ- 
ined to incase the wires in a ten-inch cable, 
composed of what is called “ whipped plait,” 
with wire rope, all of it chemically prc[)ared so 
as to protect it from rot, and bituminized. A 
wire thus prepared is calculated to last for twenty 
years. ■ — In the allotment of space in the In- 
dustrial Exhibition, 85,000 square feet have 
been assigned to the United States ; 60,000 to 
India ; 47,050 to the remaining British colonies 
and possessions ; 5000 to China. Hamburg asked 
for 28,800, and France for 100,000 feet. Com- 
I missions have been formed in Austria, Spain, 

I and Turkey. A correspondent of the Chron- 

I icle says that the great beauty of the leaves of 
some American trees and plants renders them an 
appropriate article of ornament, and suggests 
that specimens preserved be sent to the Ex- 
hibition; and that a large demand for them 
wouldensne.— An e^on of the Works of Jonn 
Owen, to be comprised in sixteen volumes, under 
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the editorial charge of Rev. William H. Goold, 
14 Mbn comment. The doctrinal works will 
oocdj^fi^h volumes, the practical treatises four, 
and the polemical sev^. The first volume con- 
tains a life of Owen, by Rev. Andrew Thomson 
of Edinburgh. This edition is edited with re- 
fparkable fidelity and care, and will prove a 

valuable accession to theological literature. 

Washington Irving has received from Mr. Mur- 
ray c 3£9767 for copyrights and <£2500 from Mr. 
Bentley, who has paid nearly <£16,000 to Coo- 
per, Prescott, and Herman Melville. The 

Principal Theological Faculties in Germany are 
those of Berlin and Halle. The subjoined list 
will show that almost all the Professors have 
attained a wide reputation in the department of 
sacred letters. At Berlin the Professors are : 
Nitzscu, Theology, Dogmatic, and Practical*, 
Henostenbbsg and Vatkb, Exegesis of the 
Old and New Testaments, and l^roduction; 
Twesten, Exegesis of the New Testament, 
Dogmatic Theology ; F. Stbauss, Homiletics ; 
Jacobi, Ecclesiastic^ History ; Ubbmann, Ori- 
ental Languages. The Professors at Halle 
are : Julius Muller, Theology, Dogmatic, and 
Practical; Tholucx, Exegesis and Moral Phi- 
losophy ; Hupfeld, Hebrew and Oriental Lan- 
guages ; Guericke, Ecclesiastical History, In- 
troduction; Hebzoq, Mayer, and Thilo, Ec- 
clesiastical History. - -A new apparatus for 
the production of beat has been invented by Mr. 
D. OauEdwards. It is named the **atmopyre,’’ 
or solid gas fire. A small cylinder of pipe clay, 
varying in length from two to four inches, per- 
forated with holes the fiftieth of an inch in dia- 
meter, in imitation of Davy's safety lamp, is 
employed. The cylinder has a circular hole at 
one end, which fits upon a fish-tail" burner; 
gas is introduced into the interior of tl^e cylinder, 
with the air of which it becomes mixed, forming 
a kind of artificial fire-damp. This mixture is 
ignited on the outside of the vessel, and burns 
entirely on the exterior of the earthenware, 
which is enveloped in a coat of pale blue flame. 
The clay cylinder which Mr. Edwards calls a 
*^hood," soon bocames red hot, and presents the 
appearance of a solid red flame. All the heat 
of combustion is thus accumulated on the clay, 
and is thence radiated. One of these cylinders 
is heated to dull redness in a minute or two; 
but an aggregate of these ** hoods" placed in a 
circle or cluster, and inclosed in an argillaceous 
case, are healed to an orange color, and the case 
itself becomes bright red. By surrouDding this 
solid gas fire" with a series of cases, one 
within another, Mr. Edwards has obtained a 
great intensity of heat, and succeeded in melting 
gold, silver, copper, and even iron. Mr. Palmer, 
the engineer of the Western Gas-light Company, 
by burning two feet of gas in an atmopyre of 
twelve “hoods," raised the tempturaiure of a 
room measuring 8551 cubic feet, five degrees 
of Fahrenheit in seventeen minutes. The beat 
generated by burning gas in this way is 100 per 
cent, greater that engendered fay the ordi- 
nary gas flame when tested by the evaporation 


of water. 25 feet of gas burnt in an atmopyre 
per hour, produces steam sufficient for one-horse 
pow^. Hence the applicability of the invention 

to baths, brewing, &o. At the late meeting 

of the British Association, Major Rawlinson, 
after enumerating many^ interesting particulars 
of the progress of Assyrian discoveries, seated 
that Mr. Layard, in excavating part of the palaoe 
at Nineveh had found a large room filled with 
what appeared to be the archives of the empire, 
ranged in successive tables of terra cotta, the 
writings being as perfect as when the tablets 
were first stamped. They w^ere piled in huge 
heaps, from the floor to the ceiling, and be had 
already filled five large cases for dispatch to 
England, but had only cleared out one corner 
of the apartment. From the progress already 
made in reading the inscriptions, he believed we 
should be able pretty well to understand the 
contents of these tables — at all events, we should 
ascertain their general purport, and thus gain 
much valuable information. A passage might 
be remembered in the Book of Ezra, where 
the Jews having been disturbed in building the 
Temple, prayed that search might be made in 
the house of reoords for the edict of Cyrus per- 
mitting them to return to Jerusalem. The 
chamber recently found might be presumed to 
be the lEIouse of Reoords of the Assyrian K>!ngs, 
where copies of the Royal edicts were duly de- 
posited. When these tablets had been examined 
and deciphered, he believed that we should have 
a bettor acquaintance with the history, the re- 
ligion, the philosophy, and the jurisprudence of 
Assyria 1500 years before the Christian era, 
than we had of Greece or Rome during any 
period of their respective histories. M. Guil- 

len y Culomarde has just discovered a new tele- 
scopic star between the polar star lyid Cynosure, 
near to the rise of the tail of the Little Bear — a 
star at least that certainly did not exist in Octo- 
ber last. According to the observations of M. 
Calomarde, the new star should have an increas- 
ing brilliancy, and it is likely that in loss than 
a month this star, which now is visible only 
through a telescope, may be seen with the 

naked eye. The Senate of the University of 

Padua is at preseq^t preparing for publication 
two curious works, of which the manuscripts 
are in the library of that establishment. One 
is a translation in Hebrew verse of the “ Divina 
Commedia," of Dante, by Samuel Rieti, Grand 
Rabbi of Padua, in the 1 6th century. The sec- 
ond is a translation of Ovid's “Metamorphoses," 
likewise in Hebrew, in stanzas of 18 verses of a 
very complicated metre, from the pen of the 

Rabbi. Eliot Warburton is engaged in 

collecting materials for a HUMy of the Poor, 
which is to appear in the sprife. 

The captain and second mm of the steamer 
Orion, which was wrecked iir^une, have been 
sentenced, the former to eighteSh months' im- 
prisonment, the latter to ten yeaii^' transporta- 
tion, for gross and culpable negligence of duty. 

■ - -Lieutenant Gale, somewhat celebrated os 
an aeronaut, lost his life whileimaking an ascent 
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on horseback at Bordeaux. He had descended 
in safety, and the horse was removed ; the dim- 
inution of the weight caused the balloon^o as- 
cend rapidly, with the aeronaut, who was some- 
what intoxicated, clinging to it. He of course 
soon fell, and, a day or two after, his body was 
fouhd, with the limbs all broken, and mutilated 
by dogs.— ^Mr. Mongredien, a London corn- 
factor, has published a pamphlet, in which he 
endeavors to estimate the probable amount of 
home-grown food upon which Ireland can cal- 
culate the coming year. As jhe result of ex- 
tensive inquiries, he is of the opinion that the 
potato crop will suffice as food for the masses 
only until January; and that the wheat-crop 
amounts to but three-fourths of last year’s 
amount.— The Postmaster General has di- 
rected that all letters addressed to the United 
States, shall be forwarded by the first mail 
packet that sails, whether British or American, 
unless specially directed otherwise.-— Vis- 
count Fielding, who occupied the chair at the 
great Church Meeting in Free-Mason’s Hall, 
on the 23d of July, has abandoned the English 

Church for that of Rome. A number of the 

Catholic bishops of Ireland were appointed by 
government as official visitors of the New Col- 
lege, to which they were known to be bitterly op- 
posed. The appointments have been scornfully 
rejected by the bishops. ■ ■ The Britannia 
Bridge, one of the greatest triumphs of modern 
engineering, was completed on the 1 3th of Sep- 
tember, by the lowering of the last of the tubes 
to Us permanent resting-place. Some curious 
acoustic effects have been observed in connec- 
tion with this work. Pistol shots, or any sono- 
rolls noises, are echoed within the tube half a 
dq^en times. The cells at the top and bottom, 
are used bji the engineers as speaking tubes, 
and they can carry on conversation through 
them in whispers ; by elevating the voice per- 
sons may converse through the length of the 
bridge-— nearly a quarter of a mile. The total 
cost of the entire structure has been c€60 1,865. 
The total weight of each of the wrought iron 
roadways now completed, repfesents 12,000 tons, 
supported on a total mass of masonry of a mill- 
ion and a half cubic feet, ejected at the rate of 

three feet in a minute. Mount Blanc was 

ascended on the 29th of September, to its top- 
most peak, by two gentlemen from Ireland, Mr. 
Grattoo, late of the army, and Mr. Richards, 
with a party of the brave mountaineers of Cham- 
ouni. The enterprise was considered so danger- 
ous, that the guides left their watches and little 
valuables behind, and the two gentlemen made 
their wills, and prepared for the worst. The as- 
cent is always^companied with great peril, as 
steps have to belcut up the sloping banks of the 
ice ; one of the wgest glaciers has to be passed, 
where one fid^ step entails certain death, as 
the unfortunate falls into a crevice of almost un- 
known depth, from which no human hand could 
extricate him. A night has to bo passed on 
the cold rock amidst the thunders of the ava- 
lanche, and spots have to bo passed whore, it is 
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said, no word can be spoken lest thoimni^ of 
tons of snow should be set in motion, ^^Uoius 
hurl the party into eternity, as vm ease 
some years back when^ a similar attempt was 
made. This latter impression, however, as to 
the eftot of the voice upon masses of snow, is* 
unquestionably absurd. An avalanche m5y 
have occurred simultaneously with a conversa- 
tion; but that the latter caused the former is 
inor^ible.— — -The Turkish government has 
manifested its intention to set Kossuth and his 
companions at liberty in September, the end of 
the year stipulated in the Convention. Austria, 
however, remonstrates, contending that the year 
did not commence till the moment of incarcera- 
tion. The prisoners ere to be sent in a govern- 
ment vessel either to England or America, and 
are to be furnished with 500 piastres each, to ' 

meet their immediate wants on landing. The 

two American vessels. Advance and Rescue, 
sent in search of Sir John Franklin, had been 
seen by an English whale-ship west of Devil’s 
Thumb, in Greenland, having advanced 500 
miles since last heard from. - T he new Cu- 
nard Steamer Africa, of the same dimensions 
with the Asia, is nearly ready to take her place 
in the line, and the Company are about to com- 
menpe another ship of still larger size and 
power. — Disastrous inundations have de- 
stroyed all the crops in the province of Brescia, 
in Lombardy. Subscriptions were opened in 
Milan, the aggregate amount of which^fhbout 
50,000 francs) was sent to the relief of the 
unfortunate inhabitants.— There are in the 
prisons at Naples at present no less than 40,000 
political prisoners ; and the opinion is that, from 
the crowded state of the jails, the greater num- 
ber will go mad, become idiots, or die. 

Lines of electric telegraph are extending rapid- 
ly over Central Europe. Within four months, 
1000 miles have been opened in Austria, mak- 
ing 2000 in that empire, of which 500 are under 
ground. Another 1000 miles will bo ready next 
year. The telegraph now works from Cracow 
to Trieste, 700 miles.- --On the 1st of October, 
the new telegraph union between Austria, Prus- 
sia, Saxony, and Bavaria, was to come into 
operation, under a uniform tariff, which is one- 
half of the former charges.— *Tho Hungarian 
musicians accustomed to perform their national 
airs in the streets of Vienna, have been ordered 
to quit the city. It is said they will go through 
Europe, in order to excite popular sympathy in 
behalf of their unfortunate country, by means of 
their music, the great characteristic of which is 
a strange mixture of wild passion and deep mel- 
ancholy. After eight years’ labor, the gigan- 

tic statue of the King of Bavaria has been fid- 
ished, and is now placed on the bill of Saint 
Theresa, near Munich. The bronXe of the 

statue cost 92,600 florins, or <£11,600. ^The 

will of Sir Robert Peel prohibits his executors 
investing any 6f his real or personal property 
on securities in Ireland. From a late parlia- 

mentary return, it appears there are are thirty- 
two icon steamers in Her Majesty’s Navy.- — 
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Repei^etters from the East speak of very val- 
extensive sulphur mines just disoov- 
ereftt|8n%e borders aof the Red Sea, in Upper 
Egypt. The produots.of these mines are said 
to be so abundant, that a material fall in the 
moes of Sicilian sulphur must inevitably soon 
^^e place. The working of the newly-discov- 
ered mine and its productiveness are greatly 
facilitated by its proximity to the sea. The 
Egyptian Government, which at first leased 
the mines to a private company, is now about 
to resume possession and work them on its own 
account. 


From France the only intelligence of interest 
relates to political movements) concerning which, 
moreover, there is nothing but partisan and un- 
* reliable rumors. The President, ih his various 
letters, addresses, &c., insists uniformly on the 
necessity of maintaining the existing order of 
things, and speaks confidently of an appeal to 
the people. Contradictory rumors prevail as to 
his intentions — some believing that he meditates 
a cowp^itat^ but most regarding his movements 
as aimed to secure the popular vote. The As- 
sembly is to meet on the 1 1th of November, and 
his opponents intend then to force him to some 
ultra-constitutional act which will afford Ijiem 
ground for an .appeal. A series of militaiy re- 
views has engaged public attention ; they have 
been closely watched for incidents indicative of 
the President’s purposes: it is remarked that 
those who salute him as Emperor are always 
rewarded for itiby some preference over others. 

■ - "The Councils-general of France have closed 
their annual session. The chief topic of their 
deliberations has been the revision of the Con- 
stitution, and the result is of interest as indi- 
cating the state of public opinion upon that 
subject. It seems that twenty-one councils 
separated without taking the subject into con- 
sideration ; ten rejected propositions for revision; 
two declared that the constitution ought to be 
respected; thirty-three departments, therefore, 
refused, more or less formally, to aid the revi- 
sion. On the other hand, forty-nine councils 
came to decisions which the revisionist party 
claim for themselves. But a very great di- 
versity is to be peroeived in these decisions. 
Thirty-two pronoNUced in iavor of revision only 
“ so far as it should take place under legal con- 
ditions,” or *‘so iar as legality should be ob- 
served ;” tw% of those called attention to the 
forty-fifth article of the constitution, which makes 
Louis Napoleon incapable of being immediately 
reohosen ; but another demanded that his powers 
should be prolonged. One council voted for 
revision, and also desired to prolong the Presi- 
dent’s power; ten simply voted for revision; 
five pronoono^ for immediate revision, but by 
very small majorities; one went ftirther, and 
proposed to give the present AssBiiiMy-<>-wfti 9 h 
is legislative and not oonstitoe nt ■■ a uthority io 
efleot the revision. Three eoanoQs enpreesj 
merely a desi|g|for a remedy to the piesentj 
aitaation. departments have not] 


pronounced for the revision, or have pronounced 
against it ; thirty-three are in favor of a legal 
revis^; thirteen demand thel^ revision without 
explaining on what conditions they desire to see 
it effected; and six demand it immediately; 
makiit|[ the total of eighty-five. 

t 

From Germany the most important intelli- 
gence relates to the Electorate of Hesse Cassel, 
a state containing less than a million of inhab- 
itants, and having a revenue of less than two 
and a half millions of dollars. By the Constitu- 
tion the ChambOT has the exclusive right of 
voting taxes. The Elector, acting probably 
under the advice of Austria, resolved to get rid 
of the Constitution; and as the first stop toward 
it, he appointed as his minister Hassenpflug, a 
man wholly without character, and who had 
been convicted of forgery in another State, and 
with him was associated Haynau, brother of the 
infamous Austrian General. Months past away 
without the Chamber being summoned, but at 
the time when the session usually closed, the 
Parliament was called together, and an imme- 
diate demand made for money and for powers 
to raise the taiQss, without specific votes of the 
Chamber. The Parliament replied by an unan- 
imous vote, that however little the ministers 
possessed the confidence of Parliament, they 
would not go the length of refusing the sup- 
plies, but requested to have a regular budget 
laid before them, which they promised to ex- 
amine, discuss, and vote. To so fair and con- 
stitutional a resolution the minister replied by 
dissolving the Parliament, and proceeding to 
levy the taxes in spite of the Parliament and the 
Constitution. The cabinet went to the extrem- 
ity of proclaiming the whole Electorate in a 
state of siege, and investing the cofnmandcr-fti- 
chiof with dictatorial powers against the press, 
personal liberty, and property. The town coun- 
cil unanimously protested against these ai bitrary 
acts; and such a spirit of resistance was ex- 
cited that the Elector and his minister were 
constrained to seek safety in flight. The Elec- 
tor left Cassel on the morning of the 13th, and 
arrived the same evening at Hanover, where he 
was afterward join^ by Hassenpfiug. Some 
of the accounts state that M. Hassenpfiug was 
agitated by terror in bis flight. On the 1 6tb, 
the Elector and his ministers were at Frankfort. 
The government of the Electorate had been 
assumed by the Permanent Committee of the 
Assembly. ^In Mecklenberg-Schwerin a sim- 

ilar revolution seems likely to take place. In 
October, 1849, a new Constitution was formed 
by the deputies of this Duchy, which received 
the assent of the Duke. This Iknstitution was 
quite democratic in character. aThe Duke now 
feeling himself strong enough wily pronounces 
the Constitution invalid, absol^s his subjects 
from all allegiance to it, and rehpres the old 
Constitution, which was formed in r?S5. It is 
supposed that the Diet will adopt the Hesse 
Cassel system of stopping the supplies, and so 
starving out their sovereign. 
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A new work hy Rev. William R. Williams, 
the eminent Baptist clergyman in New York, 
has* just been issued by Gould, Kendallt and 
Lin((pln, entitled Relifima Progress, consisting 
of a series of Lectures on the development of 
the Christian character, founded on the beautiful 
gradation of religious excellencies described by 
St, Peter in his second Epistle. The subjects, 
which succeed each other in ^e order of the 
text, are, Religion a Principle m Growth, Faith 
its Root, Virtue, Knowledge, Temperance, Pa- 
tience, Godliness, Brotherly Kindness, Charity. 
No one who has read any of the former pro- 
ductions of the author can fall into the error of 
supposing that those topics are treated accord- 
ing to any prescribed, stereotyped routine of the 
pulpit, or that they labor under the dullness and 
formality which are often deemed inseparable 
from moral disquisitions. On the contrary, this 
volume may be regarded as a profound, strin- 
gent, and lively commentary on the aspects of 
the present age, showing a remarkable keenness 
of observation, and a massive aitrength of ex- 
pression. The author, although one of the 
most studious and erudite men of the d^, is by 
no means a more isolated scholar. vision 
is not confined by the walls of his library. 
Watching the progress of affairs, from the quiet 
** loop-holes of his retreat,^’ he subjects the pic- 
tured phantasmagoria before him to a rigorous 
and searching criticism. He is not apt to be 
deluded by the dazzling shows of things. With 
a firm and healthy wisdom, acquired by vigilant 
experienre, he delights to separate the genuine 
from the plausible, the true gold from the sound- 
ing brass, and to bring the most fair-seeming 
pretenses bmore the tribunal of universal prin- 
ciples. The religious tone of this volume is 
lofty and severe. Its sternness occasionally re- 
minds us of the sombre, passionate, half despair- 
ing melancholy of John Foster. The modern 
latitudinarian finds in it little either of sympathy 
or tolerance. It clothes in a secular costume 
the vast religious ideas which have been sanc- 
tioned by ages, but makes no attempt to mellow 
their austerity, or reduce their solemn grandeur 
to the level of superficial thought and worldly 
aspirations. The train of remark pursued in 
any one of these Lectures can never be inferred 
from its title. The suggestive mind of the 
writer is kindled by the theme, and luxuriates 
in a singular wealth of analogies, which lead 
him, it is true, from the beaten track, but only 
to open upon us an unexpected prospect, 
erowned with oi^inal and enchanting beauties. 
His power of mt and forcible illustration is 
almost without warallel among recent writers. 
The mute pa^^springs into life beneath the 
magic of his miant imagination. But this is 
never at tlNT expense of solidity of thought or 
strength of argument. It is seldom indeed that I 
a mind of 8(|much poetical invention yields such 
a willing homage to the logiced element. He | 


employs his brilliant fancies for the elucidation 
and ornament of truth, but never for its disoov** 
ery . On this account, he inspires a feeling of 
trust in the sanity of his genius, although it|F 
conclusions may not be implicitly adopted. StiU^ 
with the deep respect wuth which we regard the 
intellectual position of Dr. Williams, we do not 
think his writings are destined to obtain d wide 
popularity. Their condensation of thought, the 
elaborate and often antique stnicture of their 
sentences, the profoundly meditative cast of 
sentiment with which they are pervaded, and 
even their Oriental gipfusion of imagery, to say 
nothing of the adamantihe rigor of their relig- 
ious views, are not suited to the great mass of 
modern readers, whose tastes have been formed 
on models less distinguished for their austerity 
than for their airiness and grace. 

Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln, Boston, have 
recently issued neat reprints of The Poetry of 
Science, by Robert Hunt, a popular English 
work, exhibiting the great facts of science, in 
their most attractive aspects, and as leading the 
mind to the contemplation of the Universe; 
The Footprints of the Creator, by Hugh Mil- 
ler, with a memoir of the author,, by Professor 
Agassiz, who characterizes his geological pro- 
ductions as possessing “ a freshness of concep- 
tion, a power of argumentation, a depth of 
thought, a purity of feeling, rarely met with in 
works of that character, which gre well calcu- 
lated to call forth sympathy, and to increase the 
popularity of a science which has already done so 
mud to expand our views of the plan of Crea- 
tion and a third edition of The Pre~jidamUt 
Earth, by {ohn Harris, whose valuable contribu- 
tions to theological science have won for him a high 
reputation both in England and our owncountiy 

Harper and Brothers have published Nos. 7 
and 8 of Lossing’s Pictorial FHeld Book of the 
American Revolution, The character of this 
popular serial may be perceived from the ex- 
tracts at the commencement of the present 
number of our Magazine. With each succes- 
sive issue, Mr. Lossing’s picturesque narrative 
gains fresh interest; he throws a charm over 
the most familiar details by his quiet enthusi- 
asm and winning naivet6 ; and under the direo- 
tion of such an intelligent and genial guide it is 
delightful to wander over the battle-fields of 
American history, and dwell on the exploits of 
the heroes by whose valor our national Inde- 
pendence was achieved. Among the embel- 
lishments in these numbers, we observe a strik- 
ing likeness of the venerable Timothy Pickering, 
of Massachusetts, portraits of Gen. I^tark, Joel 
Barlow, Gen. Wooster, and William Livingston, 
and exquisite sketches of Baron Steuben’s Head- 
quuHEers, View near Toby’s Eddy, The Susque- 
hanna at Islafidf The Livingston Man- 

sipn, Tbh Bennington Battle-Ground, and other 
Aeautiftil dttd interestmg soenes'ib the history of 
Revolutioo. 
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J hdd Surgery; or Hints on Emergen^ 
John F. South (H. C. Baird, Phila- 
i^a reprint of a popular and amusing 
work by an eminent London surgeon, designed 
for DQu-profeasional readers, and pointing out 
the course to be pursued in case of an accident, 
When no surgical aid is at hand. The author 
^ts in a caveat against misapprehending the 
purpose of his book, which he wishes* shoidd be 
judged solely on its merits. No one is to ex- 
pect in it a whole body of surgeiy, nor to obtain 
materials for setting up as an amateur surgeon, 
to practice on every unfortunate individual who 
may fall within bis grasp; but directions are 
given which may be of good service on a pinch, 
when the case is urgent, and no doctor is to be 
had. In the opinion^ 'tee author, whoever 
doctors himself when he can be doctored, is in 
much the same case with the man who con- 
ducted his own cause, and had a fool for his 
client. With this explanation, Vr. South^s vol- 
ume may be consulted to great advantage ; and 
although no one would recommend a treatise on 
bruises and broken bones for light reading, it 
must be confessed, that many popular fictions 
are less fertile in entertainment. 

An exquisite edition of Gray's Poetical Works 
has been issued by H. C. Baird, with an original 
memoir and notes, by the American Editor, 
Prof. Henry ’ Reed, of Philadelphia. It was 
the intention of the Editor to make this the most 
compjgte collection of Gray’s Poems which has 
yet appeared, and he seems to have met with 
admirable success in the accomplishment of his 
plan. The il&trations of RadclyfTe, engraved 
in a superior style of art, by A. W. Graham, 
form the embellishments of this edition. We 
have rarely, if ever, seen them surpassed in the 
most costly American gift-books. The volume 
is appropriately dedicated to James T. Fields, 
the poet-publisber of Boston. 

The second volume of the Memoirs of Dr. 
Chalmers^ by his son-in-law, William Hanna, 
is issued by Harper and Brothers, comprising a 
most interesting account of his labors during 
his residence at Glasgow, and bringing his 
biography down to the forty-third year of his 
age. The whole career of this robust and 
sinewy divine is full of instruction, but Ao part 
of it more abounds with important events than 
the period devoted to eflbrts in bringing the 
destitute classes of Glasgow under the infiuence 
of Christian ministrations. Whether in the pul- 
pit, in the mbeharge of his parochial duties, in 
the construction of his noble schemes for social 
melioration, or in the bosom of his familv. Dr. 
Chalmers always apj^ars the same whole-heart- 
ed, frank, generous, energetic man, command- 
ing our admiration by the splendor of his intel- 
h||Dt, and winning our esteem by the loveliness 
^ m his character. Some uiteresting reminiscen- 
ees of the powerful but erifistic pmeher, Edward 
Irving, who was at one time the asostWof l&r. 
Chalmers in the Tron Chureht are in 

this volume. v 

History of P^elUrs and Steam Hhmgaition^ 


by Robert Macfarlane (G. P, Putnam), is the 
title of a useful work, describing most of the 
propelling methods that have been invented, 
whioff may prevent ingenious” men from wast 
ing their time, talents, and money on vision- 
ary projects. It also gives a history of ffie 
attempts of the early inventors in this depart- 
ment of practical mechanics, including copious 
notices of Fitch, Ramsey, Fulton, Symington, 
and Bell. A separate chapter, devoted to Ma- 
rine Navigation, presents a good deal of inform- 
ation on the subject rarely met with this 
country. ^ 

The Country Year-Book; or. The Field, The 
Forest, and The Fireside (Harper and Brothers), 
is the title of a new rnrd volume b/ the blufij 
burly, egotistic, but good-natured and humane 
Quaker, William Howitt, filled with charming 
descriptions of English country life, redolent of 
the perfume of bean-fields and hedge-rows, over- 
flowing with the affluent treasures of the four 
seasons, rich in quaint, expressive sketches of 
old-fashioned manners, and pervaded by a gen- 
erous zeal in the cause of popular improvement. 
A more genial and agreeable companion for an 
autumn afrernoon ac a winter’s evening could 
scarcely bo sefocted in the shape of a book. 

Sticcess in Life, The Mechanic, by Mrs. L. 
C. TutXhll, published by G. P. Putnam, js a 
little volume belonging to a series, intended to 
illustrate the importance of sound principles and 
virtuous conduct to the attainment of worldly 
prosperity. Without believing in the necessary 
connection between good character and success 
in business, we may say, that the examples 
brought forward by Mrs. Tuthill are of a strik- 
ing nature, and adapted to produce a deep and 
wholesome impression. In the present work, 
she avails herself of incidents in the historycof 
John Fitch, Dr. Franklin, RoberT Fulton, ai^d 
Eli Whitney, showing the obstacles which they 
^were compelled to encounter, and the energy 
with Which they struggled with difficulties. She 
writds in a lively and pleasing manner ; her pro- 
ductions are distinguished for their elevated 
moral tone ; and Jhey can scarcely fail to be- 
come favorites with the public. 

Jdlton Locke, Tailor and Poet ; Jin jSutobiog- 
raphy, is the quaint title of a political and re- 
ligious novel, understood to be written by a 
clergyman of the Church of England, which is 
said to have fallen like a bomb-shell on the old- 
fashioned schools of political economy in that 
country. It purports to bo the history of a 
youth of genius, doomed to struggle with the 
most abject poverty, and forced by the necessity 
of his position to become a Chartist and a Rad- 
ical. Brought up in the sterne^school of ultra- 
Calvinism, he passes by naturl^ transitions from 
a state of hopeless and despe^e infidelity, to a 
milder and more cheerful rlwious faith, and 
having taken an active part iir^Kemes for the 
melioration of society by politidhk action, be 
learns by experience the necessity of spiritual 
influences for the emancipation of the people. 
The tone of the narrative is vohemfet, austere. 
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and often indignant , never vindictive , and soft- 
ened at intcfrvi^ by a genuine gush of poetic 
sentiment Vj^ith -great skill in Apicting^the 
social evils which are preying on the aged heart ' 
of ^gland, the author is vague and fragment- 
ary fn his statement of rem^ies, and leads us 
to dViht whether he fias discovered the true 
** Balm of Gilead’’ for the healing of nations 
The hook abounds with weighty suggestions, ' 
urgent appeals, vivid pictures of popular wretch- 
edness, deep sympathy with suffering, and a; 
pure devotion %o the finer and noblg^ instincts 
of humanity With all its outpouring of fiery 
radicalisms, it is intended to exert a reconciling 
influence, to bring the different classes of society 
into a nearer acquaintanceship, and to oppose > 
the progress oT licentious and destructive ten- 
dencies, by enforcing the prmciples of thorough 
reform Such a work can not but be read with ^ 
general interest Its strong hnmamtary spirit 
ill recommend ft to a large class of readers, 
while Its acknowledged merits as a work of fic- 
tion Will attract the literary amateur — ^Published 
by Harper and Brothers 

7 he Builder’s Companion^ and The CabmeU 
makir and Upholsterer's Compan^on^ are two 
»«cent volumes of the Practical Serus^ published 
by H C Baird, Philadelphia, reprinted from 
English works of standard excellence They 
present a mass of valuable scientific informa- 
tion, With succinct descriptions of various n:\p- 
ohanicdl processes, and are well suited to pro^ 
mote an intelligent interest m industrial pursuits 
Lessons fiom the History of Medical Helunons 
(Baker and Scribner), is a Prize Essay by Dr 
WuuiiiiNGiON Hooker, whose former work on 
a similar subject has given him consideiable 
reputation as a w liter in the department of 
meffioal literature He is a devoted adherent 
to# the old system of practice, and spares no 
pains to expose what he deems the quackeries 
of modern times His volume is less pqsitive 
than critical, and contains but a small amount 
of piactical instruction There are many of his 
suggestions, however, which can not be perused 
without exciting profound reflection 

Rubc henberger’s Lexicon of Terms used sn 
Natural History^ a valuable manual for the 
common use of the student, is published by 
Lippinoott, Grambo, and Co , Philadelphia 
Another volume of Lamartine’s Confidences^ 
translated from the French, under the title of 
Additional Memoirs of My Youth, is published by 
Harper and Brothers, and can not fail to excite 
the same interest which has been called forth 
by the previous autobiographical disclosures of 
tho author It is written in the nch, glowing, 
poetical style ii^which Lamartine delights to 
clothe his early ncollections, and with a naive 
frankness of coi^unication equal to that of 
Rous<9eau, is pei^ed with a tone of tender, ele- 
vated, and rehglCi^ sentiment The description 
of a troop ofidSmily friends gives a lively tableau 
of the old scnool of French gentlemen, and fur- 
nishes the o^asion for the picturesque delinea- 
tion of manimrs, in which Lamai^inb commands 


such an admirable pen The ConfessiQn sjyqgM 
not be complete without one or two 
Bodes, which are accordingly presented iflidf- 
ficiently romantic environment 

Harper and Brothers fiave published H cheap 
edition of (renevieve, translated from the French j 
of Lamartine, by A R Scoble This novel^ 
intended to illustrate the condition of humble 
bfe m France, and to furnish popular, moral 
reading for the masses, is written with more 
simplicity than we usually find in the pMac- 
tions of Lamartme, and contains many scenes 
of deep, pathetic interest The incidents are 
not without a considerable tincture of French 
exaggeration, and are hardly suited, one would 
suppose, to exert a st)png or salutary influence 
m the sphere of commOT, prosaic, unromantic 
duties As a specimen of the kind of reading 
which Lamartine deems adapted to the moral 
improvement of his countrymen, Genevieve is a 
literary curiosity 

Little and Brown, Boston, have published a 
handsome edition of Prof Rosl’s Chemical 
Tables for the Calculation of Quantitative Ana-^ 
lyses, recalculated and improved, by the Ameri- 
can Editor, W P Dexter 

Harper and Brothers have issued 7Vie History 
of Pendennis, No 7, which, to say the least, is 
of equal interest with any of the preceding 
numbers, showing the same felicitous skill m 
portraying tho every-day aspects of our common 
life, which has given Thackeray such a bsilliant 
eminence as a painter of manners The uncon- 
scious ease with which he hits ^ff a trait of 
weakness or eccentricity, his truthfulness to 
nature, his rare common sense, and his subdued, 
but most effective satire, make him one of the 
most readable English writers now before the 
public ^ 

Stockhardt’s Principles of Chemistry, trans- 
lated from the Geiman, by C H Peirce, is 
published by John Bartlett, Cambridge This 
work IS accompanied with a high recommenda- 
tion from Prof Horsford of Harvard University, 
which, with Its excellent reputation as a text- 
book in Germany, will cause it to be sought for 
with eagerness by students of ohemistry in our 
own country 

Petf^coat Government, by Mrs Trollope, i^ 
the one hundred and Ibrty-eighth number of 
Harper’s Library of SeLci Hovels, and m spite 
of the ill odor attached to the name of the 
authoress, will be 4bund to exhibit a very con- 
siderable degree of talent, great insight mto the 
more vulgar elements of English society, a vein 
of bitter and caustic satire, and a truly femmine 
minuteness in the delineaUcn of character The 
story is interspersed with dashes of broad hu- 
mor, and with its piquant, rapid, and not over- 
scrupulous stylo, will fewiod the entttipnse of 
perusal 

Geoige P,rP«tnaai hMs published A Sertss of 
Eukmjftu by J W. EmNiNGER, illustrative 
HoedX^Mfio of Sighs.” The plates, which 
ase nomberf era execute with a good 

deal of $plnt and ta^ representing the pnnoi- 
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galJMnea suggestpd to the imagination by 
exquisitely pathetio poem. 

* Barnes and* Co. have published J%e 

Natural Philosophy ^ by W. H. C. 
being the first of three volumes in- 
tended to present a complete system of the 
^ience in all its divisions. The present volume 
IS devoted t^ the subject of Mechanics. 

G. P. Putnam has issued a new and improved 
edition of Prof. Church’s ElmenU of the 
ferctAial and Integral Calculus. 

Lonz Powers, or the Regulators, by James 
Weir, Esq. (Philadelphia, Lippincott, Grambo, 
and Co.), is a genuine American romance, written 
in defiance of all literary precedents, and a vigor- 
ous expression of the ind^uality of the author, 
as acted on by the Mi9, exuberant frontier life 
in the infancy of Western Society. The scenes 
and characters which are evidently drawn from 
nature, are portrayed with a bold, dramatic 
freedom, giving a perpetual vitality and fresh- 
ness to the narrative, and sustaining the interest 
c£ the reader through a succession of adventures, 
which in the hands of a less skillful chronicler, 
would have become repulsive by their extrava- 
gance and terrible hitcnsity. In addition to the 
regular progress of the stoiy, the author leads 
us through a labyrinth of episodes, most of them 
savoring of .the jovial forest life, in which he 
is so perfectly at home, though dashed with oc- 
casional touches of deep pathos. The reflections 
and Qpkicisms, in which he often indulges to ex- 
cess, though considerately printed in a diflbrent 
type to show filed they may be skipped without 
damage, are too characteristic to be neglected, 
and on the whole, wo are glad that he had enough 
verdant fmnkness to present them to his refers 
just as tbey sprung up in his mcrcq^ial brain. 
We imagine that the fame of Milton ^ull survive 
his attacks, in spite of the mean opinion which 
he cherishes of the Paradise Lost. With all its 


exaggerations and eccentricities, Lowz Powers 
has many of the elements of a superior novel — 
a glowing imagination, truthfulness of descrip- 
tion, lively humor, spicy satire, and an acute 
perception of the fleeting lights and shades of 
character. If it had ten times its present faults, 
it would be redeemed from a severe judgment, 
by its magnetic sympathies, and the fascinating 
naturalness with which it pours forth its flushed 
and joyous consciousness of life. 

The History of Xerxes, by Jacob Abbott, 
(Harper and Brothers), is intended for juvenile 
reading and sftidy, but its freshness and simplicity 
of manner give it a charm'for all ages, making 
it a delightful refreshment to those who wish to 
recall the remembrance of youthful studies. 

Universal Dictionary of Weights and Measures, 
by J. H. Alexander, published by Wm. Minifeo 
and Co., Baltimore, is a work of remarkable labor 
and research, presenting e^comparativjs view of 
the weights and measurea’bf «dl (H^ntries, an- 
cient and modem, reduced to the st^dards of the 
United States of America. It is In a 

manner highly creditable to the lemmg and 
accuracy of the aathor, and will be found to 


possess great practical utility for the man of 
business as well as the historical student. 

J^erica Discovered (New^York, J. F. Trow), 
is the title of an anonymous poem in twelve 
books, founded on a supposed convention (K the 
heavenly hierarchs aiqpng the mountaim of 
Chili in the year 1 450, to deliberate on the best 
mode of making known the American continent 
to Europeans. Two of their number are elect- 
ed delegates to present the subject before tha 
Court of Heaven. In the course of their jour- 
ney, after meeting with various adventures, they 
fall in with two different worlds, one of which 
has retained its pristine innocence, while the 
other has yielded to temptation, and become 
subject to sin. Their embassy is crowned with 
success, and one of them is deputed to break the 
matter to Columbus, whose subsequent history 
is related at length, from his first longings to 
discover a new world till the final consummation 
of his enterprise. The poet, it will be seen, 
soars into the highest supernal spheres, but, in 
our opinion, displays more ambition than discre- 
tion. Ho does not often come down safe from 
his lofty flights to i^lid ground. 

Christianity Revived in the East, by H. G. O. 
Dwight (Baker and Scribner), is a modest nar- 
rative pf missionary operations among the Ar- 
menians of Turkey, in which the author!, was 
personally engaged for a scries of several years. 
The volume describes many interesting features 
of Oriental life, and presents a vivid picture of 
the toils and sacrifices by which a new impulse 
was given to the progress of Christianity in the 
East. The suggestions of the author with re- 
gard to the prosecution of the missionary enter- 
prise are characterized by earnestness and good 
sense, but they are sometimes protracted ^ so 
great an extent os to become tftdious to the 
general reader. * 

Grahame; or. Youth and Manhood (Baker and 
Scribner), is the title of a new romance by the 
author of Talbot and Vernon, displaying a nat- 
ural facility for picturesque writing in numer- 
ous isolated passages, but destitute of the sus- 
tained vigor and* inventive skill which would 
place it in the highest rank of fictitious com- 
position. The scoqp, which is frequently shifted, 
without sufficient regard to the locomotive fac- 
ulties of the reader, betrays occasional inaccura- 
cies and anachronisms, showing the hand of a 
writer who has not gained a periect ma.<!tery of 
his materials. Like the previous work of the 
same author, the novel is intended to support a 
certain didactic principle, but for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose, recourse is had to an 
awkward and improbable plot, many of the de- 
tails of which are, in a high .^gree, unnatural, 
and often grossly revolting. ^The pure inten- 
tions of the WTiter redeem » work from the 
charge of immorality, but d^|mt set aside the 
objections, in an artistic pointtG-' view, which 
arise from the primary incidents which the 
story is founded. Still, wo are bound to con- 
fess, that the novel, as a wboleA indicates a 
fireshness and fi^or of feeling, a rehdy pcrcep- 
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.MdH of the mnltifarioas aspects of chamcter and 
^ooi^ty, a lively appreciation of natural beauty, 
«ad» racy vigors* of expression, which pi]§dace 
a iwng conviction of the ability of the author, 
aw awaken the hope that the more mature 
cwings of his genius may be contributions of 
•tel|^g value to our native literature. 

^orge Coitriot, Burnamed Seandebergy King 
qf Albania^ Clement C. Moore (D. Apple- 
ton and Co.), is an agreeable piece of biography, 
which owes its interest no less to the simplicity 
and excellent taste of the narr^ive, than to the 
romantic adventures of its subject. Castriot was 
a hero of the fifteenth oentuiy, who gained a 
wide renown for his exploits in the warfare of 
the Christians against the Turks, as well as for 
the noble and attractive qualities of his private 
character. Dr. Moore has made free use of 
one of the early chronicles, in the construction j 
of his narrative, and exhibits rare skill in cloth- 
ing the events in a modern costume, while he 
retains certain quaint and expressive touches of 
the antique. 

George P. Putnam has issued the second vol- 
ume of 7^e Leather Stocking Talet, by J. Feni- 
MORE Cooper, in the author's r/)vised edition, 
containing The Lott of the Mohicans, to which 
characteristic and powerful work Mr. Cqoper is 
so largely indebted for his world-wide reputa- 
tion. He will lose nothing by the reprint of 
these masterly Tales, as they will introduce him 
to a new circle of younger readers, whUe the en- 
thusiasm of his old admirers can not fail to be 
increased with every fresh perusal of the expe- 
riences of the inimitable Leather Stocking. 

C. M. Saxton has published a neat edition of 
Professor Johnston’s Lectures on the Relations 
of Science and Agriculture, which produced a 
vei^ favorably impression when delivered before 
thg New York State Agricultural Society, and 
the Members of the Legislature, in the month 
of January last. Among the subjects discussed 
in this volume, are the relations of physical 
geography, of geology, and mineralogy, of bot- 
any, vegetable physiology, and zoology to prac- 
tical agriculture; the connection of chemistry 
with the practical improvement of the soil, and 
with the principles of vegetable and animal 
growth; and the influence of scientific knowl- 
^ge on the general elevation of the agricultural 
classes. These lectures present a lucid exposi- 
tion of the latest discoveries in agricultural 
chemistry, and it is stated by competent judges, 
that their practical adaptation to the business 
of the farmer will gain the confidence of every 
cultivator of the soil by whom they are perused. 

An elaboAte work from the pen of a native 
Jew, entitleq A descriptive Geography of Pal^ 
estine, by Rabbi JkosEPH Schwartz, has been 
translate from tlSiL Hebrew by Isaac Lesser, 
and published by‘^. Hart, Philadelphia. The 
author, who ’^^ed for sixteen years in the 
Holy Land, (Aims to have possessed peculiar 
advantages fir the preparation of a work on 
this subject, m bis knewledge of the languages 
necessary fon suooessiul disoovenr, and in the 
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results of personal obser^atieiis 
several yean with nnoommon leal i 
The volume is handsoiiely embi 
maps and pictorial illustrations, thtf^igger j 
the hand of a Jewish artist, and appearlij^iB i 
respects, to be well adapted to the race, for whose^ 
use it is especially intended. 

The Life of Commodore Talbot, by Henrt 
T. Tuckbrman (New York, J. C. Riker), was 
originally intended for the series of American 
Biography, edited by President Sparks, Dht on 
the suspension of that work, was prepared for 
publication in a separate volume. Commodore 
Talbot was born in Bristol county, Massachu- 
setts, and at an early age commenced a sea&r- 
ing life in the coa^hg trade, between Rhode 
Island and the Southernstates. Soon after the 
breaking out of the Revolution — ^having been 
present at the siege of Boston as a volunteer— 
he ofiered his servioes to General Washington, 
and was at once employed in the discharge of 
ardupus and responsible duties. At a subse- 
quent period, after having distinguished himself 
by various exploits of almost reckless valor, he 
received a commission as Captain in the Navy 
of the United States. His death took place in 
1813, in the city of New York, and his remains 
were Interred under Trinity Church. Mr. Tuck- 
erman has gathered up, with commendable in- 
dustry, the facts in his career, vrhich had almost 
faded from the memory, and rescued from obliv- 
ion the name of a bravo commandet and devoted 
patriot. The biography abounds with interest- 
ing incidents, which, as presented in the flowing 
and graceful narrative of the author, richly re- 
wanj^perusal, as well as present the character 
of the subject in a very attractive light) Several 
pleasing episodes are introduced in tm course 
of the volufie, which relieve it from ail tenden- 
cy to dryness and monotony. 

The Qparterlies for October, — ^The first on 
our table is The American Biblical Repository, 
edited by J. M. Sherwood (Now York), com- 
mencing with an article on “ The Hebrew The- 
ocracy,” by Rev. E. C. Wines, which presents, 
in a condensed form, the views which have been 
brought before the public by that gentleman in 
his popular lectures on Jewish Polity. ** The 
Position of the Christian Scholar” is discussed 
in a sound and substantial essay, by Rev. Albert 
Barnes. Dyer’s **Life of CaJvin” receives a 
summary condemnation at the hands uf a sturdy 
advocate of the Five Points. Professor Tayler 
Lewis contributes a learned dissertation on the 
“Names for Soul” among the Hebrews, as an 
argument for the immortality of the soul. Other 
articles are on Lucian’s “ de Morte Peregrini,” 

“ The Relations of the Churoh to the Young,” 
“The Harmony of Seience and Revelation,” 
and “ Seoular and CMstian CivUizatiei.’!; The 
number elesas “ Literary and Grit- 

bal ^Moes^l^ wrltM, for the most part, with 
abitjiy> ^toftBS, tl^h oooasionaJly betray- 
lienee theolegioal piedUte- 
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^dt^uisition, superfioiftl ele- 
1 frQm progressive and lifieiial 
l liave farmed its fainoipal dietiilclADn 

f r of its present editor. 

/Venerable periodicali now in its thirty- 
ih. year, has been, in some sense, identified 
the history of American literature, although 
it can by no means be regarded as an exponent 
of its present aspect and tendencies. It Mongs 
essentially to a past age, and shown no sympa- 
thy ^Uh the earnest, aspiring, and aggressive 
traits of the American character. Indeed its 
spirit is more in accordance with' the timid and 
^ selfish conservatism of Europe, than with the 
free, hold, and hopeful tenmerament of our Re- 
public. The subiocJLj^t^w’hich the present 
number is mainly devoted, as well as the man- 
ner ill which they are treated, indicate the pe- 
culiar tastes of the Reviowr, and give a fair 
specimen of its recent average character. The 
principal articles are on “Mahomet and his 
Successors,” “ The Navigation of the Ancients,” 
“ Slavic Language and Literature,” “ Cum- 
ming's Hunter's Life,” “ The Homeric Ques- 
tion,” all of which arc chiefly made up from 
I he w'orks under revicw% ])rcscnting admirable 
models ol' tasteful <‘oinpilalion and abridgment, 
but singularly destitute of originality, freshness, 
and p<jint. An article on “ Everett’s Omtions” 
pays an appreciative tribute to the literary and 
rhetorical merits of that emiuent scholar. “ 'J’be 
WWrkj of John Adams” receive an appropriate 
notice. “Farness’s History of Jesus” is re- 
viewed in a ftfelflc and shallow style, unworthy 
the magnitude of the heresy attacked, and the 
number closes with a clever summaj[y^ of 
'* Lai ng’t^ Observations on Europe,” and ode or 
two ‘‘ Critical Notices.” 


The Methodist Quarterly /IriuV irK>pens with 
a second paper on “ MoreU's Philosophy of Re- 
ligion,” in which the positions of that writer are 
submitted to a severe logical examination. • The 
conclusions «)f the reviewer may be learped from 
the passage w'hich closes the article. “We 
believe Mr. Morell to be a sincere and eanicst 
man^ one who reverences Christianity, and- really 
desires its advancement, but w’o also believe that 
for. this very reason his influence may be the 
more pernicious ; for in attempting to make a 
compromise with the enemies of truth, he has 
compromised truth itself ; and in abandoning 
what he deemed mere antiquat^ outpo.stH to the 
foe, he has surj^endored the citadel.” The 
next article is a ))rofound and learned statement 
of the “Latest Results of Ethnology,” translated 
from the German of l)r. G. L. Kkiegk. This 
is follow'^ed by a discussion of the character of 
^ John CaJvin, as a scholar, a theologian, and a 
reformer. The writer commends the manifest 
tfQparttality of Dyer’s “ Life of Calvin,” although 
^lievos that it will not be populcu* with the 
“ bli^ admirers of the Genevan Ref^rnmr, and 
that llie Roman Catholics, as in dui^ biOii]id, . wUl 
prefer the caricature of Monsieur Audin.^ “The 
Church and China,” “ Bishop Warburton,”' and 
California,’^^re the subjects of able articles. 
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I and the number closes with a variety of ehaiiih"\ 

I revieiys, miscellanies, and intelligenoe. The lai|^ it 
namefl department is not;So rich in the pr^nel ' 
nnmber, as we usually it, owing prolml^ 
to the absence of Prof. M‘Clintoek in Enivpe^ 
whose cultivated taste, comprehensive learnm,' 
and literary vigilance admirably qualify hi/ to 
give a record of intellectual progress in every 
civilized country, such as we look for in vain iA„ ' 
any contemporaiy periodical. 

The Christiati Review is a model of religioiii 
periodica) literature, not exclusively devoted to < 
theological subjects, but discussing the leading,. ' 
questions of the day, political, social, and liter- 
ary, in addition to those btdonging to its pecu- 
liar sphere, from a Christian point of view, and ' 
almost uniformly with great learning, vigor, pro^ 
fuundness, and urbanity, and always vrlih goad' ^ 
taste and exemj)lary emor. The present num- 
ber has a large proportion of articles of univer-' 
sal intere.st, among which we may refer to those 
on “Socialism in the United States,” and “The 
Territories on the pacific,” as presenting a suc- 
cinct view of the subjects treated ol', and valu- 
able no less for the^ important inforinaiion they 
preseiit, thane for the clearness and strength 
with whioh-tbe positions of the writers arc sus^ 
tained.^ Tbe'^Im of tb^iip urtieJes is J'rom the 
pen of Rev; Bamucl O^gpood, minister of the 
Church of tb^^ 'McssioliV iUftbis city, and the 
other is by Pro^ G(baiiudi|'t>f Erowm Univer- 
sity* “The Csi^sslons of‘‘ISuiut Augustine,” 
“Thu Apostolieid Constitaiioiis,” “l^hilosoph- 
icol Theology,” ^anfi a critical examinutiou of 
the possage in Joshua describing the miracle of« 
the sun standing still, are more especially at- 
tractive to the theologi(!al reader, w’ljile a brill- 
iant and original essay on “ Spirit and Form,’^ 
by Rev. Mr. Turnbull, (•.‘in not fail to draw^the 
attention of the lovers of a^^sthetic; disquisition. 
The brief sketches of President Taylor and of 
Neander arc written w ith judgment and ability^ 
and the Notices of New Publications” give a 
w'ell-digesled survey of tlie current literature of 
the last three months. 'I'he diligence and zeal 
exhibited in this department, both by the Chris- 
tian Review and the Me1hodi.Nt Quarterly pre- 
sent a favorable ei^trast the disgraceful pov- 
erty of the North Amcricjan in a branch which 
was admirably sustained under the editorship 
of President Sparks and Dr. Palfrey. « 

Brovtmson's Quarterly is characterized by the 
extravagance of statement, the rash and sw'eep- 
ing criticisms, and the ecclesiastical exclusive- 
ness for which it has obtained an unenviable pre- 
eminence. Its. principal articles are on “Gio- 
berti,” “The Conrcsbional.” “Danairs Poemaand 
Prose Writings,” and the “ Cuban Expedition.” 
Some inferences may he drawn as to the Edit* 
or’s taste in poetry from hisaremarks on Tenuy- 
sun, in whom he “ can discover no other merit 
than harmonious verse and a vamby-pamby 
sentiment.” Ho strikes the dlst^^inating Te-> 
view^er as “ a man of feeble intelect,” and “ a 
poet for puny transcendei|tali8ts, hpardless hoja^ 
and miss in b^ teens.” \ i / 







